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PREFACE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 


The  Book  of  Joshua  relates  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  under  the  lead  of 
Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  the  diyision  of  the  conquered  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  theocracy  in  that  country.  The  Book  c^ 
Judges  continues  the  history  of  the  theocracy  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Eli, 
under  the  administration  of  thirteen  Judges,  whom  God  raised  up  in  special  emergencies  for 
the  restoration  of  social  order  and  deliverance  from  foreign  oppression.  It  covers  the  trans- 
ition period  of  about  three  hundred  years  from  the  theocratic  republic  to  the  theocratic 
monarchy.  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  charming  episode  of  domestic  virtue  and  happiness, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  prevailing  character  of  this  period,  when  might  was  right,  and 
"  every  one  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  It  teaches  the  sure  reward  of  filial 
devotion  and  trust  in  God,  the  proper  use  of  the  calamities  of  life,  the  overruling  providence 
of  God  in  the  private  affairs  <^  an  humble  family  as  well  as  in  the  palaces  of  princes  and 
the  public  events  of  nations.  It  also  shows  how  God  had  children  outside  of  Canaan  and 
the  Jewish  theocracy.  The  incorporation  of  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  into  the  Church  of  the 
Old  Testament,  may  be  regarded  as  an  intimation  of  the  future  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
gospel  salvation.  The  story  of  Ruth  is  told  with  touching  simplicity.  Gothe  (  West&stlicher 
Diaarij  p.  8)  says  :  *'  It  is  the  loveliest  thing,  in  the  shape  of  an  epic  or  idyl,  which  has  come 
to  us."  Humboldt  {Kosmos,  ii.  46,  Germ,  ed.)  calls  it  '^  a  most  artless  and  inexpressibly 
charming  picture  of  nature." 

These  three  books  are  here  brought  together  in  one  volume. 

The  Commentary  on  Joshua  was  prepared  in  €rerman,  1870,  by  the  Rev.  F.  R  Fay 
(Dr.  Lange's  son-in-law).  Pastor  in  Crefeld,  Prussia,  and  in  English  by  the  Rev.  George  R. 
Bliss,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Lewisburg  University,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Bliss  writes :  "  My 
own  impression  concerning  the  author  (Mr.  Fay),  derived  from  a  close  and  protracted  famil- 
iarity with  his  book,  is  highly  favorable  to  his  learning,  his  piety,  his  Christian  catholicity 
and  amiableness  of  spirit."  He  has  made  a  careful  use  of  the  most  recent  helps  even  in  the 
English  language  touching  the  questions  of  geography  and  topography  of  the  holy  land, 
which  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  a  Commentary  on  Joshua.  The  Textual  and 
Grammatical  Notes  are  added  by  the  American  translator,  who  has  also  materially  en- 
riched the  other  departments,  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  American  edition. 

The  Commentary  on  Judges  and  Ruth  is  by  Professor  Paulus  Cabsel,  of  Berlin,  and 
appeared  several  years  earlier  (1865).  The  English  edition  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  P. 
H.  Steenstra,  Professor  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Cassel  is  a  converted  Rabbi,  one  of  the  best  Talmudic  scholars  of  Germany,  a 
man  of  genius  and  ardent  Christian  spirit  His  commentary  is  very  original,  fr^sh,  sugges- 
tive, abounding  in  historical  examples  and  parallels,  but  sometimes  very  fanciful,  especially 
in  his  philological  efforts.  Here  the  translator  has  very  properly  expressed  his  dissent  frx>m 
many  of  his  views.  Professor  Steenstra  has  paid  special  attention  to  the, textual  department, 
and  supplemented  his  author  where  he  takes  too  much  for  granted.  The  grammatical  notes 
on  the  Book  of  Ruth  are  quite  full,  because  it  is  oflen  read  by  students  of  Hebrew  in  Sem- 
inaries, owing  to  its  simplicity  and  literary  merit. 

I  conclude  these  introductory  remarks  with  the  closing  sentences  of  Professor  Cassel's 
Preface :  — 

"  It  will  not  be  considered  my  greatest  fault  that,  as  far  as  possible,  I  have  avoided  polem- 
ics, and  have  contented  myself  with  positive  exposition  of  Uie  meaning  as  I  understood  it. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  many  expositions  there  is  less  eagerness  to  explain  the  sacred 
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IV  PREFACE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 

text  than  to  give  battle  to  the  views  of  other  writers.  The  same  principle  has  guided  me  in 
the  Introduction,  which  on  that  account  I  could  confine  to  brief  outlines.  A  departure  from 
this  principle  was  deemed  necessary  in  only  a  few  passages. 

"  What  shall  I  say  more  I  Scripture  says  everywhere  ToUe,  lege  !  and  such  especially  is 
the  language  of  the  Book  of  Judges  and  of  Judgment  now  before  us. 

''  Verily,  the  sacred  canon  here  presents  us  with  a  book  of  history  and  historical  art,  such 
as  our  generation,  prolific  in  writings  on  history,  but  nevertheless  poor  in  historical  feeling 
and  perception,  stands  in  pressing  need  of.     Sic  invenietur,  sic  aperietwr  I " 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

BiBLB  House,  New  York,  October,  1871. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

S  1.  Name  of  the  Book,     Place  in  the  Canon.     Contents  and  Character  in  general 

Named  not  from  its  aathor  but  from  the  distinguished  hero  whose  history  it  relates,  the 
Book  of  Joshua  stands  first  in  the  canonical  list  of  D^ait^HTJ  D'*K*35,  the  prophetce  priores, 
of  the  Old  Testament.  To  these  belong  also  the  Book  of  Judges  (D'^tD-sitE^),  the  two  Books 
of  Samuel  (bhpDtp),  and  the  two  Books  of  Kings  (D'p^),  These  writings  are  collectively 
80  designated,  primarily  because,  according  to  old  Jewish  tradition,  they  were  composed  by  • 
prophets,  and  in  the  second  place,  also,  doubtless  because  they  dwell  largely,  the  Books  of 
Samuel  and  of  the  Kings  in  particular,  on  the  deeds  of  certain  prophets.  Still,  both  these 
reasons  together  do  not  of  theoiselves  explain  the  name.  The  Masoretes,  rather,  from  whom 
all  these  designations  and  titles  are  derived,  certainly  had  a  feeling  that  the  same  spirit  which 
8w«^  through  the  prophets,  strictly  such,  the  D^ai^nH  Q*K*3?f  and  their  writings,  was  trace- 
able in  these  historical  books  also ;  that,  accordingly,  the  history  of  the  people  of  God  had 
been  written  in  this  spirit,  not  as  a  profane  but  a  sacred  history.  The  guidance  of  that  people 
by  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  as  he  is  called  in  this  book  (xxiv.  2,  28),  their  relation  and 
that  of  their  leaders  to  their  God,  their  fidelity  or  unfaithfulness,  their  conformity  to  his  com- 
mandments or  transgression  of  them,  their  worship  of  Jehovah  or  apostasy  to  idol-worship, 
are  the  proper  themes  of  this  holy  historiography.  These  books  of  the  first  or  prior  prophets 
are  not  merely  historical  books,  but,  as  De  Wette  in  his  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.  has  aptly 
styled  them,  theocratico-historical  books,  pervaded  and  filled  with  the  same  spirit  of  pro- 
found piety,  noble  moral  courage,  and  holy  reverence  for  the  commands  of  Jehovah,  which 
breathes  through  the  "  theocratically-inspimi  books  "  of  the  prophets  properly  so-called.^ 

This  character  shows  also  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  introduces 
the  D^3W'n  D''br'55,  follows  on  the  other  the  min,  the  Pentateuch.  While  in  former 
times,  under  the  supposition  that  "  the  law  "  constituted  an  absolute  literary  whole,  scarcely 
any  attention  was  given  to  the  all-pervading  relationship  between  the  Book  of  Joshua  and 

1  [We  append  to  this  the  fblloviog  interattiDg  ranarkf  of  Kell,  oo  the  prophetieal  ehumeter  of  the  hlitorioal  books. 
"Theee  books  thu  present  no  general  history  of  the  nation  of  Isimel  in  its  merely  poUtlcal  and  dvii  derelopment,  but  the 
UsCory  of  the  people  of  God,  that  is  of  Israel,  in  its  theocratic  derelopmeot  m  the  covenant  people  and  bearer  of  the  sal- 
imtioa  nhieh  from  the  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  be  rersaled,  in  the  ftallness  of  time,  to  all  peoples.  Their  anthers  haT« 
seeonBngly  selected  and  delivered  through  prophetic  illumination,  out  of  the  rich  and  various  multiplicity  of  fiunily, 
tnbe  and  national  history  furnished  by  written  and  oral  tradition,  only  those  Ikcts  and  occurrences,  which  were  of  mo- 
Bent  toward  the  liistoiy  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  These  were,  besides  the  revelations  of  Ood  in  word  and  deed,  and  be- 
ridss  liis  wonderful  works  and  the  prophetic  attestations  of  the  divine  oonnsel  and  will,  above  all,  the  moments  in  the  life, 
the  aetkm  or  inaction  of  the  people  which  had  operated  to  further  or  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  divine  common- 
wealth. Whatever  did  not  stand  in  Intimate  connection  with  this  higher  aim  and  peculiar  calling  of  Israel  is,  generally 
speaking,  entirely  omitted,  or  at  most  only  so  ftr  touched  upon  as  it  served  to  make  clear  the  position  of  the  entire  people 
or  of  Its  leaders  and  govemocs  toward  the  Lord  and  his  lingdom.  Hence  we  readily  understand  the  apparent  in- 
equality In  the  treatment  of  the  history,  that  here  and  there  long  periods  are  characterised  only  by  some  general  remarks, 
while  the  ftortunes  and  acts  of  certain  persons  are  portrays  1  witti  almost  biographical  completeness  ;  that  the  natural 
OS  uses  of  the  events  and  the  subjective  motives  which  determined  the  conduct  of  the  historical  personages,  remain  for  the 
most  part  unnamed,  or  are  only  Incidentally  and  briefly  Intimated.  The  divine  a^ncy  and  influence  therein  are  mean- 
while constantly  made  prominent  and,  so  ftur  as  they  were  manifested  in  extraordinary  ways,  carefhlly  and  circomstan- 
tialiy  related.  ....  The  prophetical  chaiaeter,  however,  by  which  these  historical  works  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  sacred  hist(»ioal  writings  of  the  Isradites,  consists  in  this :  that  tiiey  describe  the  theocratic  history  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ttie  individual  author,  but  in  its  actual  course  answering  to  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the  divine 
pko,  as  eould  be  done  only  by  prophets  to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  disclosed  the  vision  of  God's  economy  of  sai- 
vitloa.''  —  Jli».  Ommentar  iUm  tL  A.  T.  U.  TheU,  1  Bd.  p.  x.  f.  —  Ta.] 
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die  Pentateuch,  modem  criticism  has  the  unquestionable  merit,  both  of  re-cognizing  this  po- 
sition of  our  book  in  the  O.  T.  Canon,  and  of  instituting  profound  and  highly  instructiye  in- 
vestigations concerning  it.  These  Knobel,  in  particular,  has  in  part  thoroughly  explained, 
and  in  part  independently  carried  still  further,  in  his  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
{Kurzgefasstes  exeget,  Handbuch  zum  AUen  Testament^  xiii.  pp.  489-606).  The  results  of  the 
investigations  concerning  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  may  be  found  in  shorter 
compass  in  Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  O.  T,  [translate<i  into  English  by  Venables,  Lond.  1869], 
§§  137, 138,  where  they  are  summed  up  as  the  u^sue  of  minute  and  conscientious  researches  in 
§§  59-136.  Indeed,  so  many  and  so  various  are  the  points  of  mutual  approach  between  Joshua 
and  the  Pentateuch,  in  respect  both  to  language  and  to  facts,  as  obviously  to  raise  the  sus- 
picion that  the  two  together  originally  formed  one  great  work,  from  which  our  book  was,  only 
at  a  later  period,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Bleek,  §  140),  separated.  To  set  one's  self 
against  this  discovery  because  the  "  neological  **  or  "  modem  "  criticism  has  first  brought  it  to 
light,  is  unworthy  of  believing  Scriptural  research. 

In  the  closest  connection  with  the  last  verse  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv.  5-12),  our  book  re- 
lates first,  how  Jehovah  commanded  Joshua  to  arise  and  cross  over  the  Jordan  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  which  He  had  given  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  then  declares 
further  how  Joshua  communicated  this  order  to  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  required  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  of  the  Eeubenites,  Gadites,  and  half  of  Manasseh, 
who  had  already  received  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii. ;  Josh,  xiii.)  their  possession  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  that  they  should,  ^cording  to  the  conditions  fixed  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.  20),  take  part  in  the  coming  conquest  of  the  land  (ch.  L).  Next  follows  the  account 
of  the  mission  of  the  spies  to  Jericho,  their  reception  by  Rahab,- their  danger,  deliverance., 
and  flight  (ch.  ii).  After  the  return  of  the  messengers  the  people  pass  over  the  Jordan, 
not  without  experiencing  a  proof  of  the  divine  assistance  in  that  the  passage  of  the  river  was 
accomplished  dryshod,  although  the  stream  at  that  season,  in  the  days  of  harvest,  was  un- 
usually swollen  with  the  water  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.).  In  the  fifth  chapter  we  are  informed  of  the 
circumcision  at  Gilgal  and  of  the  first  passover-festival  on  the  soil  of  Canaan,  with  which 
closes  the  First  Section  of  the  First  Part  of  the  book.  The  preparation  lor  the  holy  war,  of 
which  the  author  ftimishes  us  a  report  in  that  Part,  is  now  finished.  And  Joshua  himself, 
the  leader  of  the  people,  has  been  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  a  special  manifestation 
from  above  (ch.  v.). 

Now  begins  the  narrative  of  the  stmggles  between  Israel  and  the  Canaanites  (vi.  1-xi. 
23).  In  a  flowing  and  vivid  relation  the  author  depicts,  successively,  the  capture  of  Jericho, 
whose  walls  fall  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  the  destruction  of  the  city,  the  rescue  of 
Rahab,  the  imprecation  on  the  foundation  and  site  (ch.  vi.) ;  then  Achan's  crime,  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  to  Ai,  Joshua's  humble  supplication  before  Jehovah,  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  the  criminal  (ch.  vii.).  Upon  this  follows  the  truly  brilliant  description, 
characterized  by  the  greatest  vividness  of  representation,  of  the  conquest  and  destruction  of 
Ai  (ch.  viiL  1-29).  After  this,  however,  the  course  of  the  hitherto  well-ordered  narrative  of 
martial  exploits,  is  interrupted  by  an  account  (ch.  viii.  30-35)  of  the  altar  of  blessing  and 
curse  on  Mount  Ebal,  which  appears,  as  we  will  show  hereafter,  to  belong  properly  not  to 
this  place  but  rather  after  ch.  xi.  23.  For  the  conquest  of  the  land  is  not  yet  finished ;  we 
hear,  on  the  contrary  (ch.  ix.  1,  2),  that  five  Canaanitish  kings  unite  themselves  in  a  formal 
league  against  the  triumphantly  invading  Israelites.  The  burghers  of  Gibeon,  having  heard 
what  Joshua  has  done  to  Jericho  and  Ai,  take  another  course,  that  of  cunning  and  stratagem, 
and  completely  attain  their  end.  Supposing  from  their  old  garments,  their  ruptured  wine- 
skins, their  tattered  shoes,  and  their  musty  bread,  that  they  had  come  from  a  distant  land, 
Joshua,  without  inquiring  of  Jehovah  (ch.  ix.  14),  concludes  a  treaty  with  them  by  which 
their  preservation  is  assured.  The  deception  is  afterwards  discovered,  but  the  promise  nev- 
ertheless maintained,  because  it  had  been  confirmed  (ch.  ix.  15)  by  a  solemn  oath  which  the 
princes  of  Israel  felt  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  keep.  The  Gibeonites  are  not  de- 
stroyed, but  as  a  punishment  for  their  falsehood  they  are  made  wood-choppers  and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  thelaltar  of  Jehovah  (ch.  ix.  3-27). 

But  now  the  wrath  of  Adoni-zedek  and  his  allies  turns  against  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon, 
as  apostates  firom  the  common  cause  who  must  be  punished  for  their  treachery  (ch.  x.  1-5). 
In  this  strait  the  latter  appeal  to  Joshua  for  help,  which  is  promptly  and  heartily  afforded. 
Specially  cheered  by  Jehovah  he  advances,  smites  the  five  kings  in  the  great  battle  of  Gibeon, 
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poetically  celebrated  (ch.  x.  12,  13)  by  an  after-age,  pursues  them  with  their  hosts  over  the 
pass  ci  Beth^ioron,  down  to  Azekah  and  Makkedah,  hangs  them,  when  the  pursuit  is  over, 
on  fiye  trees,  but  at  sundown  causes  their  corpses  to  be  taken  down  and  cast  into  the  cave  at 
Makkedah,  where  they  had  been  found  concealed.  This  victory  over  the  five  kings  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  land,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and 
Joshua  now  returns  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal  on  the  Jordan.  This  seems  to  have  remained  the 
head-quarters  of  all  these  operations  (ch.  x.).  Thus  the  south  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan  —  of  Canaan  proper  (see  on  this  designation  §  6)  — was  subjugated.  To  the  same 
fate  must  the  north  also  submit.  In  vain,  as  before  Adoni-zedek  gathered  the  kings  of  the 
south,  does  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  now  collect  about  him  those  of  the  north  in  a  second  com- 
pact against  Joshua,  for  continuing  the  war  of  defense.  Like  sand  by  the  sea  for  multitude, 
is  the  host  which  they  bring  into  the  field  (ch.  xi.  4) ;  but  with  surprising  rapidity  they  are 
reached  by  the  able  leader  of  Israel,  at  the  water  of  Merom,  where  they  are  encamped,  — 
reached,  surprised,  smitten,  annihilated.  For  after  this  defeat  also,  Joshua  fails  not  to  pur- 
sue and  to  so  strike  the  enemy^  that  he  ''left  them  not  one  remaining''  (ch.  xL  8).  Their 
horses  were  hamstrung,  their  chariots  burnt  with  fire.*  The  history  of  these  events  is  more 
meagrely  given  than  that  of  the  capture  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  of  the  slaughter  at  Gibeon, 
but  not  less  plainly  and  vividly  (ch.  xi.  1-9).  After  now  reporting  further  (ch.  xi.  10-15) 
how  Joshua  took  the  cities  of  the  north,  except  those  which  stood  upon  hills,  and  slew  their 
kings  and  people,  while  he  gave  their  spoil  as  booty  to  his  army,  which  had  not  been  allowed 
at  the  taking  of  Jericho  (ch.  vi.  17 ;  vii.  1  fiT),  the  author  closes  the  chapter  with  a  general 
review  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole  land  west  of  the  Jordan.  Here  he  recalls  particularly 
the  destruction  of  the  Anakim  in  the  mountain  of  Judah,  as  accomplished  by  Joshua  (ch.  xi. 
1^23).  With  this  closes  th6  Second  Section  of  the  First  Part,  since  ch.  xii.  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  special  section.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  kings  subdued  under  the  leadership 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  thirty-one  in  number.  Here  the  First  Part 
of  the  book  (chaps,  i.-xil.)  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Second  Part  (chaps.  xiii.-xxiv.)  describes  the  division  of  the  conquered  territory 
among  the  Israelites. 

A  considerable  time,  as  would  appear,  has  passed  since  the  conquest  of  the  land  (xiii. 
1).  Joshua  has  become  old ;  there  remains  also,  very  much  to  be  occupied,  partly  in  the 
southweM  "where  the  territory  of  the  Philistine  kingdoms  was,"  and  partly  in  the  north, 
"  the  country  on  Lebanon ;  **  yet  must  Joshua  now  undertake  the  distribution  of  the  land  (eh. 
xiiL  1-7)  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes.  The  meqtion  made  of  the  one  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  leads  the  author  to  look  back  over  the  district  already  allotted  to  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan  (ch.  xiii.  8-33),  where  the  remark  is  repeatedly  brought  in 
that  Joshua  gave  no  possession  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  the  sacrifices  of  Jehovah,  nay, 
Jehovah  himself  was  Uieir  possession  (ch.  xiii.  14,  38).  In  the  following  chapter  (ch.  xiv.)  the 
writer  begins  his  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  (ch.  xiv.  1-5).  This  is  not  resumed 
until  ch.  XV.  1  ff.,  so  that  the  narrative  concerning  Caleb's  demand  for  a  possession,  which  is 
repeated  in  another  form  ch.  xv.  13-19  (comp.  Judg.  L  12-15),  shows  itself  plainly  an  intru- 
sive firagment.  For  clearness  of  arrangement,  we  may,  with  Bunsen,  conveniently  make 
these  two  chapters  the  First  Section  of  the  Second  Part,  and  then  group  ch.  xv.-xxi  as  the 
second. 

These  seven  chapters  contain  —  with  the  exception  of  ch.  xv.  18-19,  xvii.  13-18,  xviii.  1-20, 
XX.  1-6  —  very  dry,  but,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  land,  extremely  valuable,  notices,  which 
are  often  surprisingly  accurate.  In  a  few  places  only,  particularly  xvi.  5  ff.  and  xix.  84,  is 
the  sense  obscure  and  hard  to  determine,  as  will  appear  in  the  discussion  of  those  passliges. 
A  degree  of  difficulty  characterizes  ch.  xvi.  1,  also,  as  has  been  noticed  particularly  by  Hauff 
(Offenbarunggglaube  xmd  Kritik,  p.  189  ff.),  and  especially  ch.  xviL  1,  where  "a  mass  of  ex- 
planatory phrases  "  is  found,  while  the  intervening  narratives  (ch.  xv.  13-19,  xvii.  14-18)  are 
distinguished  by  the  same  beauty  of  delineation  which  we  have  abready  often  met  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book.  How  vividly  is  the  transaction  between  Caleb  and  his  daughter  given, 
how  fi-eshly  and  succinctly  that  between  Joshua  and  the  exacting  sons  of  Joseph,  his  fellow 
tribesmen! 

The  third  and  last  section  comprises  chaps,  xxii.-xxiv.  Here  the  release  of  the  two  and  a 
half  ^bes  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  who  could  now  be  sent  home,  after  the  conquest  and 
allotment  of  the  country,  is  announced,  and  then  reported  in  detail ;  and  how  they  raised  an 
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altar  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  the  boilding  of  which  excited  the  ill-humor  of  the 
other  Israelites.  This  was  allayed,  however,  when  the  commission  sent  out  under  Fhinehas 
brought  back  a  satisfactory  explanation  (ch.  xxiL).  Next  follow  the  farewell  discourses  of 
Joshua,  the  first  delivered  probably  at  Shiloh,  the  second  at  Shechem  (ch.  xxiv.  1).  Old 
and  full  of  days  (ch.  xxiii.  1),  feeling  that  he  too  must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  the  brave, 
disinterested,  pious  follower  of  Moses,  takes  leave  of  his  people,  admonishes  them  to  fidelit)v 
towards  Jehovah,  warns  them  against  apostasy  and  idolatry,  and  finally  lays  them  under  the 
obligation  of  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  (ch.  xxiv.  25).  To  commemorate  this  a 
monument  of  stones  is  erected  (ch.  xxiv.  26, 27).  One  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  the  pre- 
cise age  of  his  ancestor  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  22),  Joshua  dies  and  is  buried  at  Timnath-serah,  in 
his  own  city  (ch.  xxiv.  29,  30).  While  he  and  the  elders  live,  Israel  serves  Jehovah  (ch. 
xxiv.  31).  But  Eleazar,  also  the  fiuthful  helper  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Aaron,  the  high-priest 
of  Israel,  dies  and  is  buried  at  Gibeah-phinehas,  in  the  city  of  his  son,  who  as  being  distin- 
guished by  a  holy  zeal  for  the  true  worship  of  God,  was  exceptionally  provided  with  a  pos- 
session of  his  own  (ch.  xxiv.  S3).  A  notice  concerning  the  bones  of  Joseph  is  inserted 
between  these  reports  of  the  decease  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar. 

If  now  we  look  back  and  bring  up  to  ourselves  once  more  the  total  impression  which  the 
Book  of  Joshua  .makes,  it  may  be  said  with  reason  that  the  account  of  the  historical  events 
is  given  on  the  whole,  in  a  well-ordered  succession,  and  the  connection  but  seldom  broken ; 
and  further,  that  the  notices  concerning  the  division  of  the  land  are  characterized  in  general 
by  remarkable  clearness  and  accuracy.  This  is  especially  evident  when  one  compares  the 
corresponding  section  of  Josephus  (Ant,  v.  1,  22).  At  the  same  time  it  need  not  be  over- 
looked that,  as  manifest  interpolations  attest  (ch.  viii.  30-35,  x.  12-15,  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  IS- 
IS, xvii.  13-18),  we  have  before  us  here,  as  little  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  an  original  work  em- 
anating firom  one  author ;  but  rather  a  literary  product,  which,  although  finally  revisM  with 
a  view  to  unity  of  representation,  bears  plainly  on  its  face  the  marks  of  its  origin.  The 
book  itself  cites  (ch.  x.  18)  one  of  its  documentary  sources ;  and  if  one  why  may  not  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  existed,  although  they  are  not  directly  quoted  ? 

Observation.  The  Samaritan  Book  of  JoshuOy  called  also,  Chronicon  Samaritanvmy  of 
which  an  Arabic  translation  in  Samaritan  characters  exists  in  the  Leyden  Library  (printed 
under  the  title  :  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  Ed.  Joh.  JuynboU,  Lugd.  Bat  1848),  is  pronounced 
by  De  Wette,  Hengstenberg,  and  Ewald,  all  agreeing  on  this  point,  a  revision  of  our  Book  of 
Joshua,  with  an  addition  of  Samaritan  &bles,  and  dating  from  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See 
De  Wette,  Introd,  to  the  O.  T,  §  171.  Hengstenberg,  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  5. 
Ewald,  Geschichte  d.  VoUcs  Israel,  ii.  p.  349,  350 ;  iv.  p.  247,  249.  ["  A  splendid  legend  "  from 
this  work  is  communicated  by  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Jew.  Ch.  L  p.  245.  f.  —  Tr.]. 

§  2.  Origin. 

L  Memorandum  of  Views  held  hy  leading  Authoritiei. 

According  to  the  Talmud  (Tr.  Baba  bathra,  fol.  14,  2,  **  Joshua  scripsit  Ixbrum  suum  et  octo 
versus  in  lege  "),  Joshua  was  the  author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron,  the  high-priest,  then  added  the  conclusion  (ch.  xxiv.  29-32),  but  the  last  verse  of  all 
(ch.  xxiv.  33)  was  appended  by  Fhinehas  {Baiba  bathra,  15  a,  15  b;  in  Furst,  Kanon  des  Alien 
Testaments  nach  den  Ueberlieferungen  in  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  Leipzig,  1868,  p.  10).  Various 
older  theologians,  among  them  Starke,  appealing  to  ch.  xxiv.  26,  shared  this  view.  "  If,"  says  . 
Starke,  "  he  himself  wrote  the  covenant  made  with  the  people,  why  not  also  the  preliminary, 
and  in  part  very  important  and  necessary,  records  ?  "  The  same  argument  is  employed  also 
by  L.  Konig  (Alttest.  Studien,  i.  Heft:  Authentie  des  Buches  Josua,  1836,  p.  127),  as  well  as 
Baumgarten  (Herzog's  Real-Encyclop.  vii.  40,  42),  to  sustain  Joshua's  authorship ;  against 
which  Keil  {Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  p.  xl.  [Martin's  TransL  p.  89]),  remarks  how 
precisely  the  fact  that  the  writing  in  the  law-book  is  limited  to  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
at  Shechem  proves  that  the  remaining  contents  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  were  not  recorded 
therein.  Havemick  (Einleitung  in  d.  A.  T.  ii.  1,  pp.  26,  62),  resting  on  the  Kethib  in  ch.  v.  1, 6 
(^n;ip),  combined  with  the  notice  in  ch.  xxiv.  26,  ascribes  the  entire  first  part  and  the  two 
last  chapters  to  Joshua,  while  he  refers  chs.  xiii.-xxii.,  after  the  example  of  Bertholdt  (p.  857), 
to  the  chorographical  descriptions  spoken  of  in  ch.  xviii.  1-10.  Gerlach  (Bibelwerk,  ii.  p. 
vL)  supposes  it  probable  that,  after  the  example  of  Moses,  Joshua  himself  or  one  of  his  im- 
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mediate  attendants,  under  his  direction,  wrote  down  the  history  of  the  conquest,  and  there- 
upon of  the  division  of  the  land,  so  important  in  its  future  bearings,  and  exhibiting  traces  of 
rery  high  antiquity.  These  he  thinks  were  composed  in  separate  sections  which  then  some  edi- 
tor finished  out  with  the  account  of  the  renewed  covenant.  Keil  (ut  sup.  p.  xlvi.  [£ng.  TransL 
p.  46] ;  BiUisch.  Com,  fiber  (2.  il.  71,  ii.  1,  pp.  5,  6)  denies  the  authorship  of  Joshua  altogether, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  oft-recurring  phrase  (previously  urged  by  Spinoza  and  others), 
n^  Cri^n  TJ  (chaps,  iv.  9 ;  v.  9 ;  vL  25 ;  viL  26  (bis)  ;  viii.  28, 29 ;  ix.  27  ;  xiii.  18 ;  adv.  14 ;  xv. 
63 ;  xvL  10),  as  because  the  book  gives  account  of  occurrences  belonging  to  the  period  after 
Joshua's  death.  That  phrase  he  thinks  by  no  means  supposes  the  lapse  of  centuries,  but  is  em- 
ployed rather,  according  to  its  quite  relative  signification,  of  things  only  a  few  years  past, 
although  he  fails  to  furnish  any  proof  of  this.^  Of  the  class  of  later  occurrences  he  reckons, 
above  all,  the  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  of  Debir  by  Othniel  (ch.  xv.  18-19), 
and  of  Leshem  by  the  Danites  (ch.  xix.  47),  as  well  as  the  statement  in  ch.  xv.  68  resting  on 
Judges  L  8.  But  since  these  wars  and  conquests  might  have  occurred  not  long  after  Joshua's 
death ;  since  moreover  the  book  contains  definite  proofs  that  it  was  composed  not  after  but  prob- 
ably be/ore  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  Israel  (ch.  xvi.  10 :  the  Canaanites  in  Grezer,  comp. 
1  K.  ix.  16  ;  the  Jebusites  yet  in  Jerusalem,  ch.  xv.  68,  comp.  2  Sam.  v.  8,  6-9  ;  a  place  for  the 
temple  not  yet  determined,  ix.  27,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18  ff. ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26  ff. ;  the  Gibeon- 
ites  still  wood-choppers  and  water-carriers,  ix.  27,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1  ff.) ;  since,  finally, 
the  book  nowhere  shows  traces  either  in  its  style  or  contents,  of  later  times  and  relations, 
but  in  langui^  as  well  as  in  views  of  things  connects  itself  closely  with  the  Pentateuch  (of 
which  ch.  xiiL  4-6 ;  xL  8  ;  xix.  28,  are  cited  as  examples  ^,  it  becomes  highly  probable  that 
it  was  composed  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Jo^ua,  perhaps 
by  one  of  the  elders  who  had  crossed  the  Jordan  with  Joshua,  taken  part  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  (ch.  v.  1, 6),  and  lived  some  time  after  Joshua  (ch.  xxiv.  81 ;  Judg.  iL  7).  Com,  on 
Joshua,  p.  xlvii.,  [47];  Bib,  Com.  ii.  1,  p.  7. 

So  Keil,  who,  as  is  obvious,  has  given  up  the  old,  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of 
Jushna,  while  yet  he  maintains  the  unity  of  the  book  and  its  high  antiquity.  This  latter  point 
was  disputed  already  by  Andreas  Masius,  by  Spinoza  and  Clericus,  who  placed  the  compo- 
sition of  the  book  in  tiie  time  after  the  exile,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  Hasse, 
Manrer,  and  De  Wette.  And  in  proportion  as  the  Pentateuch,  since  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  has  been  subjected  to  sharper  scrutiny  touching  its  unity,  our  book  has 
shared  the  same  treatment.  The  different  hypotheses  of  modem  criticbm  enumerated  by 
Lange  (JJom,  .on  Holy  Script,  Introd.  to  Genesis,  §§  8,  7),  the  Documentary  as  well  as  the 
Fragmentary^  the  Supplementary,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  theory  of  EwalcJ^  called  by  Delitzsch 
the  Crystallization  hypothesis,  to  which  quite  recently  Fiirst  inclines  (GescL.d,  Bib,  Lit,,  w. 
des  Judisch-hellenist,  Schri/hhum,  i.  pp.  862,  404  ff.,  442  ff. ;  to  be  compared  with  Diestel's 
Review,  in  the  JahrbUchem  fOr  Deutschen  Theologie,  xiv.  2,  pp.  838-342),  have  all  been  at- 
tempted with  reference  to  the  book  of  Joshua  as  well  as  to  the  Pentateuch.  Not  unsuccess- 
fully the  Supplementary  hypothesi*,  in  reference  to  Joshua  in  particular,  has  found  defenders 
in  Bleek,  Knobel,  and  very  recently  in  Noldeke. 

According  to  Bleek  {Introd,  to  the  0,  T.  §  187)  there  were  for  a  considerable  time  writings 
extant  concerning  the  events  of  the  period  between  the  death  of  Moses  and  that  of  Joshua, 
as  in  particular  concerning  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  several  tribes ;  precisely  as  in 
the  time  of  -Moses  himself^  and  in  part  from  his  own  hand,  there  were  written  laws,  songs, 
census-rolls,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  nations.  But  a  connected  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
people,  either  in  the  Mosaic  period  or  in  that  of  Joshua,  had  not  then  been  composed.  Both 
were  produced  simultaneously  at  a  later  time,  and  in  all  probability,  in  the  age  of  Saul,  at 
which  time  the  work  of  the  so-called  ElohUt  arose.  This  work  treated  only  of  the  main  epochs 
in  the  history,  those  of  special  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  Gkni  and 
man,  and  of  God's  providences.  Such  were  the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  choice  of  Abraham  and 
God's  convenant  with  him,  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  then  that  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
while  the  intervening  periods  were  only  summarily  touched  upon,  in  short  genealogical  lists 
which  served  to  join  together  two  Epochs  and  the  representative  personages  belonging  to  them. 

1  \KiA\  dow  •ddnoe  (Bt6.  Com,  p.  5),  m  an  liMtaiice  of  Uiia,  th«  ftateoMot  (oh.  t1.  25)  that  Balub  ia  Uriog  in  lamel 
«  nnto  tbb  daj."  —  Tm.J 

S  [In  tbcM  paangM  reapeetiTvIy, "  tha  Sldoolana  alooa  ara  callad  PhoBnidaDa,  and  theae  are  reckoned  amoDg  the  Canaan- 
IftM  to  be  extirpated  by  larael  (oh.  zlii.  4-6),  altogether  differentlj  fh>m  the  Tiew  of  Darld'f  time  (3  Sam.  r  11  ;  IK. 
di.  T. :  1  Chr.  sir.  1) ;  nrareoT«r,  Sldoo  bj  the  epithet  *'  the  gn«t  '*  la  de^gnated  afl  the  capital  of  Phoenicia  (xi.  8,  xtx. 
9B) ;  while  aa  earlj  aa  Barid'i  d«j  Tjre  had  talcen  the  lead  of  Sidon. "  —  Keil,  Bib.  Com.,  p.  7.  —  Ts.] 
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The  greater  part  of  our  Book  of  Joshua  was  contained  in  this  oldest  history.  Probably  in  the 
age  of  David,  and  not  in  the  very  last  part  of  his  reign,  this  work  was  enlarged  and  rewrought 
by  a  later  hand.  The  older  writing  remains  the  foundation ;  but  it  was  in  part  increased  by 
many  new  additions,  which  the  writer  either  found  already  extant  like  the  former,  or  himself 
first  wrote  down  from  previous  oral  traditions ;  and  in  part  the  earlier  written  relations  were 
modified  by  additions  and  changes,  by  abbreviations  also  and  omissions  where  this  Jehoxnst 
availed  himself  of  a  different  source  of  information  concerning  the  same  circumstances  and 
events.  It  differed  from  the  previous  work  conspicuously  in  this,  that  the  author  names  God 
Jehovah,  from  the  very  beginning,  whereas  the  Elohist  had  refrained  from  that  designation 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  By  this  revision  the  earlier  work  gained  some  not  unessential 
additions,  but  lost  not  a  little  in  literary  unity.  It  embraced  (a)  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  essentially  of  the  entire  compass  in  which  we  have  them,  but  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, particularly  Lev.  xxvi.  8-45  ;  (6)  the  report  of  the  death  of  Moses  (Deut  xxxiv.  1- 
8),  taken  from  the  Elohistic  writing ;  (c)  our  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  form  in  which  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  found  it.  For  the  last  revision  of  the  work  was  eff*ected  by  the  author  of  Deuteron- 
omy, at  whose  hand  the  whole  received  the  form  and  compass  in  which  it  lies  before  us  in  our 
Pentateuch  smdBook  of  Joshua,  The  author  of  this  revision  probably  took  the  above  work 
(that  of  the  Jehovist)  entire,  as  he  found  it,  allowing  himself  only  here  and  there  particular 
changes  and  additions,  especially  in  the  history  of  the  time  of  Joshua,  The  principal  alteration 
however,  consisted  in  the  expansion  of  the  writing  by  the  reception  of  Deuteronomy  itself  (chaps, 
i.-xx^iii.  It  is  possible  that  he  had  other  written  authorities  besides  the  Book  of  the  Jehovist, 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  made  out  on  this  point.  As  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  last  revision  of  the  whole  work,  the  reign  of  Manassch,  King  of  Judah, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  may  most  probably  be  assumed,  and  at 
all  events  a  time  not  later  than  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  (624  b.  c).  Comp.  2  K.  xxiii. 
21,  w.  Deut.  xvi. 

According  to  Knobel  (Kritik  des  Pentateuch  und  Josua,  p.  496  ff*.),  there  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  an  old  work  (Elohim  document,  Elohist,  Ground-text),  which 
relates  the  history  from  the  creation  to  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  definiteness  of  plan  and  by  consecutiveness,  and  may  be  easily  followed  frt>m 
Gen.  i.  to  Joshua  xxii.  The  composition  of  this  work  falls  in  the  time  of' Saul  (p.  523). 
The  author  was  beyond  question  an  Aaronide  or  priest.  This  we  learn  from  the  deep  inter- 
est which  he  takes  in  sacred  persons  and  usages,  and  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  those 
matters,  the  tabernacle,  for  instance,  and  its  furniture,  which  a  layman  would  not  have  known 
BO  well  about.  He  lived  therefore  in  the  southern  part 'of  the  country,  where  the  Aaronides 
had  their  residence  (p.  523).  From  this  ground-text  (as  Knobel  almost  everywhere  calls  it) 
the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  deviate  widely  in  matter  and  style,  the  proof  of  which  is 
given  with  great  care  and  to  the  minutest  detail  (pp.  524-532),  but  they  altogether  lack  unity. 
There  are  indeed  Tion-Elohistic  sections,  as  in  our  book  chaps,  ii  -iv.  which,  overlooking  minor 
points,  have  been  plainly  made  up  of  two  different  elements.  The  same  two  elements  may 
then  each  for  itself  be  further  clearly  recognized  in  particular  sections,  the  one  e,  g,  in  Josh.  ch. 
xxiv.,  the  other  in  chaps.  vi.-xiL  They  appear  again  blended  with  Elohistic  sections,  either 
one  or  the  other  or  both  together,  as  in  Josh,  xv.,  xviL,  xviii.  The  old  ground-text  has  there- 
fore received  additions  from  two  other  documents.  These  two  documents  are  mentioned  by 
name  Num.  xxi.  14 ;  Josh  x.  13.  The  one  is  the  Law-book^  the  other  the  War-book,  Ac- 
cording to  its  name  (noJ^n  "^BP,  book  of  the  right,  t.  e,  right-book,  law-book,  to  be  inter- 
preted afler  rtjiT*.  "5^59  "^tP^H  T^WV,  "  to  do  what  is  right  in  Jehovah's  eyes,"  t.  e.  to  fol- 
low the  divine  law,  —  a  phrase  common  in  the  historical  books  to  designate  conformity  with 
the  law,  1  K.  xi.  88,  88 ;  xiv.  8  ;  xv.  5,  11,  etc.  (?)),  the  former  contained  laws,  according  to 
Josh.  X.  historical  reports  also,  and  according  to  2  Sam.  i.  18,  poems,  which  all  suits  with  the 
first  document  of  the  Jehovist 

In  this  book,  however,  which  originated  in  the  Northern  kingdom  (p.  544),  in  the  Assyrian 
period  (p.  546),  there  was  an  older  HttJ^n  ^^D  inwrought  which  is  designated,  Joshua  xxiv. 
26,  D^rlbW  rnin  ^^O,  This  older  Sepher  Jaschar  contained  already  most  of  the  laws  of 
the  law-book  employed  by  the  Jehovist,  especially  the  Mosaic  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.),  probably 
also  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Dent  xxxiii.),  of  the  time  of  Saul,  David's  lament  over  Saul  (2 
Sam.  i.)  and  the  hymn  of  triumph  (Ex.  xv.),  which  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Lower  than  Solomon  we  need  not  bring  it     In  Jeroboam's  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
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already  known  (p.  547).     Where  this  older  law-book  was  composed  Knobel  does  not  say: 
probably  also  in  the  northern  kingdom. 

The  second  document  of  the  Jehovist,  the  War-book  (^'»  n^DnbTp  'd,  Num.  xxL  14, 
"book  of  the  wars  of  JehoTah,"  t.  e.  the  wars  of  Israel  with  the  heathen,  p.  659),  contained 
a  great  number  of  warlike  narratives,  more  in  fact  than  all  the  others  together  (p.  559),  and 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  southern  country  (p.  560),  as  it  agrees  very  nearly  in  mat- 
ter and  style  with  the  ground-text,  and  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (f  889).  The  author, 
from  his  interest  in  religious  legislation,  was  probably  a  Levite  (p.  560). 

The  Jehovisfs  course  of  procedure  now  was  the  following.  He  laid  his  foundation  in  the 
Elohim-text,  which  is,  accordingly,  preserved  tolerably  complete ;  then  took  his  supplemen- 
tary matter  chiefly  from  his  two  documents,  more  out  of  the  law-book,  less  out  of  the  war- 
book,  since  the  former  offered  more  that  was  peculiar,  the  latter  only  that,  in  many  places, 
which  lay  already  in  the  ground  text.  To  all  the  three  documents  he  adheres,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, word  for  word,  whether  he  extracts  from  them  great  or  small.  The  texts  have  for  him 
a  certain  inviolability,  and  he  is  guided  in  this  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  before  him 
and  is  editing  venerable  works  of  Mosaic  authority.  He  is  concerned  to  harmonize  the  vari- 
ous reports,  and  effects  this  often  in  a  truly  ingenious  manner ;  witness  Gen.  xxi.  25  ff.,  xxvi. 
19  ff.  comp.  w.  xxvi.  15, 18 ;  Gen.  xxxv.  8,  7,  xxxv.  4  ff.,  14  ff. ;  xxxiii.  1-8  comp.  w.  xxxii.  21  ; 
xxxiii.  13,  etc.  In  many  cases,  however,  he  saw  the  irreconcilablepess  of  his  authorities  and 
proceeded  mechanically  to  combine  the  different  and  contradictory  materials,  leaving  it  for 
the  reader  himself  to  bring  them  into  connection  and  harmony.  His  primary  endeavor  was 
to  preserve  the  contents  of  the  older  writer^  when  they  appeared  to  him  important,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  just  as  he  found  them.  Hence  even  what  was  divergent  also  might,  as  being 
something  independent,  seem  to  him  worthy  of  preservation ;  in  proof  of  which  Knobel  ad- 
duces Josh.  viiL  12, 13.  The  mechanical  nature  of  his  process  appears  from  the  retention  of 
remarks  which  in  the  originals  stood  quite  correctly,  but  in  the  combination  of  sources  should 
have  been  omitted,  as  in  Josh.  x.  15.  Frequently,  however,  in  his  supplementary  additions, 
he  allowed  himself  considerable  freedom,  transposing  pscrticulars,  retrenching  incompatible 
designations  of  time,  but  especially  interweaving  little  additions  into  the  reports  of  his  pre- 
decessors, where  they  appeared  to  him  appropriate,  and  especially  where  necessary  to  har- 
monize differences.  The  introduction  of  a  historical  sentence  into  the  discourse  of  God, 
Josh.  xiii.  1,  likewise  exhibits  this  freedom.  On  the  whole,  the  author  shows  great  tact,  since 
he  often  applies  with  real  aptness  his  additions  to  the  statements  of  his  predecessors  (e,  g. 
Gen.  xii.,  xiii.,  xvi.,  xxxiL,  xxxix.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of  the  compilatory  process  are 
indeed  plain  and  numerous  enough  (pp.  578-578).  He  cannot  have  Uved  before  the  Assyrian 
period,  because  he  has  the  law-book  and  war-book  before  him  (p.  570).  Since,  moreover, 
the  law-book,  especially,  comes  down  '(p.  546)  to  Hezekiah,  the  last  years  of  this  king  are 
about  the  earliest  date*  to  which  the  Jehovist  can  be  assigned.  He  t)robably  sprang  from  the 
kingdom  of  IsraeL  For  he  has  a  fondness  for  the  law-book,  and  cleaves  very  closely  to  that 
in  the  contents  and  mode  of  expression ;  is  not  offended  by  the  plurality  of  sacred  places ; 
gives  the  account  (Gen.  xxxii.  24  ff.)  of  Grod's  wrestling  with  Jacob,  which  no  one  else  but 
Hosea  (xii.  4  f )  mentions ;  and  finally  he  uses  many  expressions  which  occur  elsewhere  only 
in  writings  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  separately  in  those  of  later  date,  e,  g.  the  t£^  prsef. 
Gen.  vi.  3  ^ ;  rP^,  "  to  wrestle,"  Gen.  xxxiL  29  [Eng.  28]  as  also  in  Hosea  xiL  4  ;  'TTT^, 
"thistle,"  Gen.  iii.  18,  as  also  in  Hos.  x.  8;  ^tin  "  pregnancy,"  as  also  Hos.  ix.  11,  etc.  (p. 
579).  As  modified  now  by  this  Jehovist  the  Elohistic-Jehovistic  Work  is  preserved  from  Cren. 
L  to  Num.  xxxvL  (p.  497). 

Into  that  work  still  another  writer  (pp.  589,  590),  the  Deuteronomist,  has  at  a  later  period 
inserted  his  discourses,  repetitions,  and  laws,  and  among  them  wrought  in  a  number  of  explanor 
tionSy  also  several  accounts  of  events  which  the  Jehovist  had  taken  from  the  law-book  and  ap- 
pended to  Num.  xxxvL  He  did  not  meddle  with  the  first  four  books,  but  rewrought  that 
merely  which  followed  Num.  xxxvi.  by  giving  to  it  its  present  great  expansion,  and  furnishing 
it  besides  with  special  additions.  He  is  the  last  elaborator  of  the  law.  His  statement  Deut. 
xxxL  9,  belongs  to  the  imprudent  expressions  which  we  often  meet  with  in  him  [!] 

His  hand,  however,  is  to  be  traced  after  Deut.  xxxiv.  also,  in  places,  as  far  as  to  Josh,  xxiv., 
but  not  at  idl,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  later  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Samuel  (pp.  487,  579). 
His  language  affords  the  chief  proof  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged  (p.  591).     It  is  closely 
1  [But  eomp.  IsatB^  Om.  In  loe.  (oooi.  Tltjler  Lewis) ;  Conant,  Heb.  Ckrut,  p.  48.  —  Te.] 
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related  to  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  other  late  writers ;  for  which  evidence  is  adduced  (p.  591). 
But  toe  have  no  sufficient  reasons  for  bringing  the  author  down  into  the  age  following  the  exile. 
At  that  time  certainly  they  no  longer  allowed  themselves  to  deal  so  fireelj  with  the  law-book, 
and  increase  it  with  new  laws,  as  this  author  does.  He  must  have  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the 
kingdom  ofJudah,  perhaps  under  Josiah,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  importance^  or  he 
would  not  have  made  so  hold  as  to  take  considerable  liberties  udth  the  book  of  the  law  (p.  591). 

At  the  close  of  Knobel's  critique  upon  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  he  has  given  in  tabular 
form  a  synopsis,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  view,  of  the  several  ingredients  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua  (pp.  600-606),  which  we  here  append,  for  the  better  comprehension 
of  his  theory  :  — 


Ground-tAxt. 


Law-book. 


War-book. 


JohoTbt. 


Beuterooomisc. 


It.  16-17, 19. 
▼.10-12. 


xiU.  16-83. 

XlT.  1^. 

XT.  1-18, 30-44, 48-62. 

XTl.  1-9. 

xtU.  1-10. 

rriU.  1,  2, 11-28. 

six.  exc.  ver.  47. 

XX.  1.2, 8  In  port,  4, 6a. 

6  in  port  7-9. 
xxi.1-40. 
xxU.  9-11, 18-16, 21,80- 

88a. 


il. 

lii.  1, 7-17. 

It.  la,    4-7,14,18,  20- 

24. 
T.  1-9,  lS-16. 


Tlii.  12,  IS,  80, 81  in  pt 
88inpt.,Mlnpt.,86. 

X.  1^16,  exB.  Tor.  18  In 
part. 


xlT.  6-15. 
XT.  14-19. 

XTli.  14-18. 


xxii.7,8. 

xxIt.  exe.  m.  1,  In  part. 


i.  1,  2, 10-16. 

m.2-6. 

It.  1  b-8, 8-18. 

Tl.l-17a,  18-21,24,26, 

27. 
Tii.  except  Ter.  26  in  pt. 
▼iU.  1-11, 14-2». 

ix.  exo.  Ter.  ^7  in  pt.  x. 
1-11, 16-48. 

xi,xii. 

xtil.  2-6, 6  in  pt.  9-14. 

XT.  46-47,  68. 

XTl.  10. 
XTil.  11-18. 
xTiii.  8-10. 
xix.47. 


Ti.  17  b,  22, 28, 26. 

X.  18  in  part 
XiU.  1, 7, 8. 


xxi.  41-48. 

xxU.  1-4,  6,  12,  16-20, 

22-29,  88  b,  84. 
xsm.  1  a,  2  in  pt.  8, 9, 

10,li-16. 


xxm.lb.2b. 


L  8-9, 17, 18. 


Til.  26  In  part. 
Till.  81  in  pt.,  82, 

84  In  part. 
Ix.  27inpiu:t. 


xili.  6inpart 


XX.  8  In  pt.,  6  b,  6  in 

part. 
xxU.6. 

[16. 

xxUi.  2  4n  pt.  4-8  11, 
xxiT.  1  In  part. 


Noldeke  (Alttest.  Literatury  p.  25  ff.)  pronounces  the  separation  of  two  chief  sources  in 
Genesis  and  the  following  books,  among  which  he  also  includes  the  Book  of  Joshua,  as  the 
first  result  of  critical  investigation.  One  of  these  sources  is  a  single  and  homogeneous  writ- 
ing (p.  26),  showing  throughout  the  same  systematic  proportion,  and  regularity  (!)  as  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  gives  for  the  most  part  only  short,  outline  statements,  with  little 
of  pictorial  filling  up,  but  shows  a  certain  heaviness  and  verbosity  of  style,  and  a  special  fond- 
ness for  reciting  names  and  for  numbers.  Very  recenUy,  in  his  Researches  toward  the  Criti-' 
cismofthe  O.  T,  (  Untersuchungen  zur  Kriiik  d.  A,  7\,  Kiel,  1869),  Noldeke  has  still. more  closely 
examined  this  ground-text  and,  like  Knobel,  traced  it  also  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  TAe 
other  source  is  not  so  homogeneous.  In  it  again  two  main  writings  are  distinguishable  (0.  T. 
Lit.  p.  26),  one  of  which  is  the  work  of  the  second  Elohist,  first  clearly  brought  to  view, 
throughout  Genesis  at  least,  by  Hupfeld,  while  the  other  has  the  Jehovist  fbr  its  author  (0, 
T,  Lit,  p.  26,  Researches^  p.  3).  This  Jehovist,  the  most  talented  of  all  the  writers  of  ihe 
Pentateuch  (Res,  p.  8),  has  used  the  work  of  the  second  Elohist  as  a  main  authority,  and 
taken  firom  it  large  portions  in  so  independent  a  way  that  what  is  due  to  the  Jehovist  him- 
self is  not  always  clearly  to  be  separated  (as  Hupfeld  and  also  Knobel  assume)  from  what 
he  has  borrowed  of  the  Elohist  (Res,  p.  3).  A  redactor,  different  in  Noldeke's  view  firom  the 
Jehovist  (Res,  p.  8),  combined  now  this  wotk  of  the  Jehovist  with  the  ground-text  But  the 
Deuteronomist,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  again  from  the  Jehovist,  thrust  into  the  work  of  the 
redactor  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  completely  rewrought  thepor- 
tions  relating  to  Joshua  (Res,  p.  5,  0,  T,  Lit,,  27,  80).  The  time  of  writing,  Noldeke  defines  in 
the  works  quoted  (0.  T.  Lit.  p.  31  ff..  Researches  p.  138  ff.),  so  as  to  place  Deuteronomy  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  the  redactor  about  the  year  800  or  soon  after,  the  ground-text, — whose  author 
was  a  priest  at  Jerusalem,  —  in  the  10th  or  rather  the  .9th  century  before  Christ.  About 
this  last  period  also  originated,  he  thinks,  the  older  materials  of  the  Pentateuch  generally  (0. 
T.  Lit,  p.  82,  Res.  p.  140).  Among  these  older  materials  Noldeke  counts  the  two  ground- 
texts  which  were  combined  in  the  work  of  the  Jehovist.  But  there  are  besides  in  the  Pen* 
tateuch  still  older  sources,  which  also  must  be  borne  in  mind,  because  all  these  writings  refer 
to  them  and  occasionally  make  use  of  their  words  (0,  T.  Lit.  p.  32).  Thus  we  have  some  firag- 
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meiits  of  ancient  songs,  for  one  of  which  <'  the  book  of  the  wan  of  Jehovah  "  is  cited  as  a 
source  (Num.  xxL  14).  In  Josh.  x.  18  likewise  *'  the  book  of  the  upright  *'  is  quoted,  in  which, 
according  to  2  Sam.  L  18,  stood  a  song  of  Dapid,  which  ^  therefore  could  not  have  been  written, 
at  the  earliest^  be/ore  the  time  of  this  monarch* 

The  traces  of  the  ground-text  have  been  followed  by  Noldeke,  in  his  investigations,  both 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  with  much  acuteness.  In  our  book  their  dis- 
covery is,  in  his  view,  rendered  specially  difficult  by  the  subsequent  modifications  effected  by 
the  Deuteronomist  (Researches^  pp.  94,  95).  He  finds  that  text  in  the  following  passages : 
ch.  iii.  1,  iv.  19,  v.  10-12,  vL  20,  24  (?),  ix.  16  b,  17-22,  27,  x.  28-48  essentially ;  ch.  11  (only 
accordances  with  the  ground-text) ;  ch.  xiL  originally  belonging  to  it  but  interpolated ;  xiiL 
15-xxL  40,  substantially  throughout;  ch.  xxiL  (has  a  report  firom  the  ground-text  for  its 
basis)  ;  xxiv.  88.  {Researches,  pp.  94-106,  where  the  details  which  we  cannot  here  repeat 
may  be  found.) 

n.     Estimate  of  these  Views. 

Our  former  assertion  that  the  supplement-hypothesb  had  not  unsuccessfully  tested  itself 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  is  sufficiently  sustained  by  this  representation  of  the 
researches  of  the  critics  we  have  named.  For  they  agree  among  themselves  and  with  still 
others,  as  e.  g.  Hupfeld,  (1)  in  the  assumption  of  a  common  ground  writing  (Elohim-text) 
for  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  whose  date  is  fixed  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  the  author  of  which  is  designated  as  a  priest,  dwelling  in  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine ;  (2)  in  the  further  assumption  that  the  last  redaction  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  or,  at  t^e  earliest,  under  Manasseh  (Bleek),  by  the  hand 
of  the  Deuteronomist,  who  at  the  same  time  incorporated  into  it  his  own  work  (Deut.  i.- 
yrxiii.),  itself  also  resting  in  part  on  old  reports,  and  that  he  worked  over  the  Book  of  Joshua 
more  than  either  of  the  others,  which  he  left  comparatively  untouched ;  (8)  in  the  assump- 
tion in  general  of  a  great  Jehovistic  element,  on  the  composition  of  which,  however,  in  par- 
ticulars,  their  opinions  dlff*er.  Bleek  is  the  most  cautious,  avoiding  definite  discriminations 
and  rejections.  Knobel  and  Noldeke,  after  the  exaipple  of  Hupfeld,  and  in  part  that. of 
Ewald,  are  bolder,  and  suppose  they  recognize  within  this  Jehovistic  composition  the  two 
main  writings,  which  Knobel  (very  unfortunately  imitating  Ewald's  passion  for  giving  names 
to  the  particular  documents)  designates  as  Law-book  and  War-book.  We  may  freely  allow 
that,  as  the  first  part  of  Joshua  at  once  shows,  such  different  portions  of  the  great  Jehovis- 
tic element  may  be  pointed  out ;  but  that  the  *1l{^^n  *)gD  cited  Josh.  x.  18, 1  Sam.  i.  18,  was 
one  of  the  authorities  of  the  Jehovist,  and  the  '»'»  niDri^D  'd,  Num.  xxi.  14,  was  the  other,  is 
certainly  a  mistake.  The  two  books  are  to  be  regarded  rather,  with  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Fiirst, 
Noldeke,  Hitzig  (Geschichte  des  VoUces  Israel,  p.  102),  [Keil,]  and  many  others,  as  lyrical 
books,  and  1^  like  the  plural  form  D^'^lp*;*  (Num.  xxiii.  10,  Ps.  cxi.  1),  as  a  poetical  des- 
ignation of  Israel,  properly  "  the  pious  congregation,"  and  so  precisely  like  the  poetical  ]T10J^ 
which  comes  firom  a  ground-form  T'lttJj  <»  "ich  :  comp.  ]bn  and  ]T;pp,  (See  Fiirst,  Ge- 
schichte der  Bibl.  Literal,  p.  457,  Anmerk.  3.)  They  were  ancient  sources  to  which  Noldeke, 
among  many  others,  quite  distinctly  points,  poetical  sources,  and  neither  law  nor  war  books. 
Although  Knobel,  therefore,  may  be  perhaps  essentially  tight  in  distinguishing  two  chief 
writings  or  documents  of  the  Jehovist,  the  designation  which  he  gives  them,  and  the  result- 
ing identification  of  them  with  the  poetical  productions  mentioned,  we  must  oppose.  And* 
so  &r  as  we  know,  he  has  in  this  found  no  followers  hitherto.  How  these  two  chief  writ- 
ings were  related  to  each  other,  whether  each  existed  independently  by  the  side  of  the 
oter  (Hupfeld,  Knobel),  or  whether  the  Jehovist,  as  Noldeke  supposes,  directly  compounded 
his  work  and  that  of  the  second  Elohist  (the  law-book  of  Knobel)  ;  whether  this  Jehovist 
waa  the  same  as  the  redactor  (Bleek,  Knobel),  or  the  redactor  was  different  from  the  Jeho- 
vist (Noldeke),  those  are  mere  questions  which  yet  await  a  conclusive  answer,  and  will  perhaps 
never  find  one  completely  satisfactory.* 

1  [f.  «.ttMMMig60iiklD0t;  of  Om  book  it  would  (mljr  be  trcM  that  Heoald  no*  h»i«bMn>iuA«tfewUer.~TB.] 
s  [To  nm*  aDgUsb-flpeftkliis  Christtaiif  the  frMdom  with  which  thaM  eritioa,  efpeoUlly  Knobel,  dlMUM  the  nored 
books  wfll  gite  imbi  m  being  irrererenfc  And  ftppuentljr  fooom|»cible  with  slnoera  Clirietianitj.  Sneh  Christiuu  gener- 
ftUjr  hold  thai  the  Choreh  of  Chri»t  does  nat  "  on  the  ftnthentkity  of  the  New  Testament  Books,"  and  ih«y  on  the 
0.  T.  theocra^,  and  that  on  ttie  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Lange's  CommeHtary  on  Genesis  in  this  Bible-work, 
p.  99,  Ota.).  And  there  is  evldeotlf  danger  that  the  too  eztenslTe  analysis,  composition,  and  recomposition  of  these 
books  should  impair  eonfidraoe  in  their  dlTine  authority.  Yet  KnobePs  labors  on  the  Pentateoeh  and  Joshua  have 
bara  not  only  of  prodigious  tdl,  but  in  Tarioos  respects  of  great  ralue.    The  same  is  true  in  their  serer&l  proportions 
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As  for  our  own  view,  we  cannot,  especially  after  the  example  of  Bleek,  avoid  giving  in 
oar  adherence  to  the  supplement-hypothesb.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  too  rash,  to  undertake  as 
Knobel  does,  to  point  out  even  to  minutiae,  now  this  and  now  that  author's  hand.  J^oldeke's 
procedure  is  already  much  more  cautious,  most  moderate  that  of  Bleek,  who  contents  him- 
self with  intimations.  Neither  do  we  venture  more,  when  we  express  the  opinion  that  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  as  also  again  in  the  last  three  chapters,  the  Jehovistic 
character  prevails ;  that  within  this  Jehovistic  portion  different  elements  may  be  distinguished, 
as  was  already  indicated  in  §  1,  and  as  the  exegesis  will  show  in  the  particular  cases ;  that 
in  the  second  part,  on  the  contrary,  as  specially  in  the  description  of  the  division  of  the  land, 
the  ground-text  prevails,  itself  resting  again  on  other  records,  perhaps  even  of  Joshua's  time ; 
that  finally,  and  particularly  in  ch.  i.  and  xxiii.,  perhaps  also  elsewhere  (ch.  vii.  25,  vilL  31, 
etc.),  the  hand  of  the  Deuteronomist  is  plainly  to>  be  recognized.  That  this  Deuteronomist 
was  author  of  Deut  i.-xxxiii.,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fact  which  cannot  longer  be  success- 
fully denied.  It  may  doubtless  be  questioned,  however,  whether  admonitions,  warnings,  and 
particularly  also  prophecies  of  Moses  did  not  survive  in  oral  traditions,  or  in  separate  records, 
which  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  and  Josiah,  were  revised  and  edited,  as  we  might  say,  in  a 
free,  very  beautiful,  and  edifying  manner,  and  that  too  without  any,  the  slightest  pious  fraud, 
but  in  good  faith,  and  the  fullest  persuasion  of  the  perfect  justifiableness  of  such  a  literary 
attempt.  In  reference  to  Moses  himself,  we  hold  firmly  with  Bleek  against  Knobel  (Kritik, 
p.  692),  that  written  records  from  his  hand  are  very  probably  to  be  recognized.  We  main- 
tain the  same  in  regard  to  Joshua,  and  cannot  therefore  allow  that  ch.  xxiv.  26  is  a  fie-, 
tion.* 

§  8.  Credibility. 

The  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  related  in  our  book,  has  given  great 
offense  to  the  heathen  opponents  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  at  first,  to  the  Manichaeans, 
afterwards,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  to  the  English  deists,  and  the  rationalists  of  Germany ; 
see  the  proofs  in  Lilienthal :  Die  gxtte  Sache  der  gdttlichen  Offenbarung^  Th.  iv.  p.  891  ff. 
Eichhom,  among  many  others,  in  his  Introduction^  p.  403  (in  Keil's  Commentary  on  Joshua^  p. 
liii.  [Eng.  Trans,  p.  62])  speaks  very  strongly,  exclaiming  with  high  moral  indignation: 
"  How  impious  is  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  1  It  makes  God  not  only  give  away 
to  the  Israelites,  against  all  right,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  the  Canaanites  as  the  first  oc- 
cupants most  justly  held,  but  also  sketch  out  a  horrid  plan  for  its  conquest,  and  directly  order 
the  most  dreadful  bloodshed  and  the  total  extinction  of  the  Canaanites.  Who  can  reconcile 
tills  with  even  a  partially  correct  view  of  the  Crodhead  ?  "  Eichhom  objected  not  only  to 
this  procedure  against  the  Canaanites,  as  recorded  in  oar  book,  but  particularly  also  to  the 

of  the  otbor  men  to  whom  we  refer ;  and  in  estimating  thdr  leligloai  oharaoter  we  are  donbtlem  bound  to  condder  care- 
ftiUy  what  Laoge,  in  the  passage  jnst  referred  to,  has  intimated  oonceming  the  distinction  between  BeTelation  and  the 
written  record  of  it  as  the  ground  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod.  Charity  wUl  often  be  constrained  to  hope  that  tlie  disdno- 
tton  is  soundly  drawn. 

But  apart  from  this«  and  conceding  that  scientiflc  research  is  eqidilly  allowable  touching  the  Word  and  the  works  of  God, 
tlM  feneifnlnctt  and  "  sufcJectiTity  "  of  such  elaborate  and  Ainate  specifications  as  some  of  those  abore  summarized,  and 
the  tenuity  of  many  of  the  reasons  assigned,  proroke  laughter  rather  than  argumentatiTe  conftitation.  That  one  should 
graTely  split  a  Terse  in  numerous  passages  so  as  to  refer  the  rurious  fragments  to  their  respectiTe  authors,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  do  it  to  sare  his  theory,  is,  to  most  minds,. slaughtering  the  theory  at  its  birth.  Our  curiosity  is  nat- 
urally raised  by  such  attempts  to  imagine  wlat  the  next  speculator  in  Biblical  critidsm  will  propoee  for  our  wonderment ; 
nay,  we  inquire  what  even  the  same  mind,  after  haying  dropped  for  a  time  and  forgotten  the  particulars  of  his  preTious 
(kbrication,  would  invent,  if  be  were  to  take  up  the  whole  8ub|}ect  anew.  We  beliere  Knobel  has  never  been  outdone  in 
ingenuity  of  Action  in  thi^  province  of  literature,  except  by  Ewald,  whose  theory  (briefly  outlined  in  Smith's  Dietionary 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  ill.  p.  2411,  Am.  ed  )  must  probably  yet  bear  the  palm.  It  would  seem  that  the  climax  ia  admitted  to 
liave  been  reached,  and  subsequent  writers,  of  whatever  theological  school,  —  even  Nold^e,  —  while  maintaining  gener- 
ally the  composite  character  of  these  books,  are  much  more  modest  in  attempting  to  partiUon  the  authorship.  —  Ta.] 

1  [The  reader  interested  in  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our  book  (connecting  itself  so  closely  with  that  of 
the  Pent&teueh)  will  do  well  to  consult  again  the  *  General  Introduction  to  the  0.  T. "  by  Lange  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Commen' 
tary  on  the  O.  T.  and  Prof.  Lewis*  »  Special  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  "  there.  Add  Dr.  Conant*s  brief  but  com- 
prehensive Introduction  to  the  Booh  of  Oemsis  in  his  revised  version,  the  articles  on  Genesis,  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  in 
Smith's  Dietionary  of  the  Bible,  with  particular  reference  to  the  additions  of  the  American  edition.  The  translator 
would  only  say  further  that  In  his  Judgment  there  seems  to  be  no  good  gronnd  fbr  the  relnctance  with  which  many  ot 
even  the  most  reverent  of  recent  German  scholars  admit  the  possibility  that  Moses  and  Joshna  should  have  written 
considerable  parts  of  the  works  that  bear  their  names.  In  the  daricness  which  covers  the  details  of  the  suttJect  it  is 
a  priori  probable  that  those  leaders  should  have  written,  or  caused  to  be  written,  very  much  of  such  history  and 
such  statutes  as  their  reputed  books  contain.  And  certainly  no  other  names  present  themselves,  during  the  period 
within  which  all  agree  that  the  main  body  of  this  literature  must  have  been  composed,  as  nearly  so  likely  to  liave  ef- 
fected the  authorship.  If  this  be  conceded  the  modlScatlons  and  additions  of  subsequent  redactions  need  have  been 
much  less  thorough  and  transforming  than  is  geneiiklly  supposed.  See  Milman's  Interesting  Note,  J£st,  of  Jows,  L 
180. -Ta] 
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miracles,  whose  reality  he,  like  Paulas,  disputed,  and  which  he  then  attempted  to  explain  in 
the  well-known  ways.  The  substance  of  the  book,  it  is  true,  he  thought  could  not  have  been 
fabricated ;  the  events  were  stamped' with  the  unmistakable  seal  of  antiquity  (ill.  399  ff.  in 
Havemick,  Einl,  in  d.  A,  T,  u,  1,  p.  3),  but  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  view  of 
the  author  which  is  conceived  as -narrowly  as  possible,  and  the  history  contained  in  the  book. 
De  Wette  went  still  further  when  he  declared  that,  ^  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  narrative  is, 
in  its  prevailing  character,  mythical"  (IrUrod.  to  0.  T.  §  166).  Afterward  he  added,  fol- 
bwing  Maurer,  "  but  there  are  also  individual  instances  of  real  history,  as  ch.  i.  11,  comp.  v. 
12;  iii.  4,  comp.  v.  15  ff."  (Introd.  to  0.  T.  p.  214,  4  [Germ.]  ed.). 

Appljring  a  sharper  criticism,  yet  from  a  position  of  belief  in  revelation,  G.  A.  Hanff 
has  discussed  the  question  of  credibility,  or  historical  truth,  in  the  Treatise :  **  Offenbarungt^ 
glaube  und  Kritik  der  biblischen  GetfhichtsbUcher  am  Beispiele  des  Buchen  Josua  in  ihrer  noth- 
wendigen  Einheit  dargethan  {Belief  in  Rf.velation  and  Criticism  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Bible  exhibited  in  their  necessary  Unity ^  in  the  Case  of  the  Book  of  Joshua)  j  Stuttgart,  1848." 
Having  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  sharply  defined  the  process  of  Biblical  criticism,  as  such 
that  the  style  and  mode  of  representation,  the  person  of  the  writer,  the  use  of  authorities, 
the  time  of  the  composition,  plan,  and  design,  and  especially  also  the  credibility  of  *the  his- 
torian must  lie  open  to  firee  investigation,  in  which  however  the  religious  element  of  this  his- 
tory is  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  (p.  66  ff.),  he  proceeds  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  and  finds  memorable  contradictions  in  its  statements  :  (a)  to  the  statements 
of  other  books ;  (b)  among  themselves.  The  former  class  relate  to  the  unity  of  the  people, 
the  conquest  and  division  of  the  land,  the  religious  institutions,  the  religious  character  of  the 
people,  the  mode  of  divine  worship ;  the  latter  principally  to  the  conquest  of  the  land,  the 
conquering  personages,  the  division  of  the>  land,  the  genius  and  character  of  Joshua  and  of 
the  people,  the"  divine  worship.  While,  for  instance,  as  Hauff  proceeds,  p.  70  ff.,  the  Book 
of  Joshua  reports  to  us  that  the  whole  people,  without  exception,  stood  under  the  command 
of  Joshua  (ch.  i.  2 ;  iii.  1),  that  the  whole  land,  excepting  the  coast-strip  and  Geshur  on  Her- 
mon  (xiiL  1-3),  was  captured  by  Joshua,  and  distributed,  this  account  of  the  leadership  of 
Joshua  over  the  whole  people  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  question  raised  in  the  very 
first  verse  of  the  Book  of  Judges  (p.  76).  The  situation  in  which  they  there  stand  indicates 
that  the  whole  land  has  by  no  means  yet  been  taken ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  division  of 
the  whole  land,  the  notice  in  Judg.  xviiL  1  squarely  contradicts  the  data  of  our  book.  Now 
as  regards  this  notice  compared  with  Josh.  xix.  40-46,  the  explanation  will  be  found  in  the 
commentary  on  that  passage  ;  but  in  reference  to  the  other  two  supposed  contradictions  be- 
tween Judges  and  Joshua,  we  think  that  question,  who  should  lead  the  war  against  the  Ca- 
naanites,  afler  the  death  of  an  all-controlling  personage,  like  Joshua,  is  easily  explainable, 
the  more  so,  as  he  had  died  vnthout  designating  a  successor  in  the  office,  as  Moses  had  once 
done.  It  not  only  proves  nothing  against  his  single  leadership,  but  shows  on  the  contrary, 
how  greatly  they  needed  such  a  '<  duke  "  as  Joshua  had  been. 

No  more  can  we  allow  any  formal  contradiction  between  Joshua  and  Judges  in  respect  to 
their  views  of  the  conquest  of  the  land.  According  to  Hauff  (and  in  this  others,  e,  g,  Noldeke, 
have  followed  him),  this  discrepancy  exists  also  within  the  Book  ctf  Joshua  itself  (p.  Ill  ff.)iif 
the  accounts  of  the  first  part  are  Compared  with  those  of  the  second.  Here,  however,  Ewald 
appears  to  us  to  have  hit  the  truth  (Hist,  of  the  People  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  842,  2d  ed.)  when  he 
assumes  that  Joshua  incontestably,  in  the  first  years  of  his  invasion  of  Canaan,  subjugated  the 
land  on  all  sides  and  received  the  submission  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Canaanites,  as  many  as 
were  spared  :  when  he  declares  further  that  on  closer  consideration  no  doubt  is  lefl  that  even 
then,  after  the  first  victory  over  Canaan,  much  of  really  permanent  importance  had  been  accom- 
plished (of  which  character  he  reckons  the  division  of  the  land,  the  establishment  of  the  tab- 
ernacle in  Shiloh,  the  institution  of  different  religious  usages  and  ordinances  pertaining  to  the 
cultos,  particularly  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  cities,  pp.  837,  341) ;  when  he  shows 
finally  —  and  this  is  of  principal  moment  here,  —  how,  out  of  this  new  condition  of  things  itself, 
there  must  directly  arise  new  dangers  (p.  342).  For,  although  the  conquest  had  been  effected 
with  great  rapidity  (p.  336),  the  first  expeditions  of  the  Hebrews  could  be  little  more  than 
what  the  Arabs  in  all  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe  called  Algh&ren,  or  rather  (since  the 
Hebrews  had  no  cavalry,)  razzias,  swift  forays,  that  is,  for  momentary  conquest  rather  than 
for  the  permanent  subjugation  of  the  land ;  and  when  the  camp,  whether  of  many  united  or 
of  single  tribes,  was  at  a  distance,  then  certainly  after  the  raids  had  passed  by,  the  dense 
solomns  of  the  inhabitants  would  soon  gather  again,  having  promised  submission,  indeed,  but 
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for  the  most  part  withoat  any  thought  of  rendering  it  (p.  842).  With  great  propriety 
Kwald  then  reminds  us  further  how  long  it  was  before  the  Saxons  in  England,  the  Mohsunme- 
dan  Arabs  in  Egypt,  were  entirely  established.  In  this  view  of  the  case  we  cannot,  although 
fully  recognizing  the  different  documents  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  book,  in  this  respect 
either,  affirm  any  proper  cjntradiction  between  it  and  the  Book  of  Judges,  or,  within  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  between  its  first  and  second  parts. 

In  regard  to  the  religious  institutions,  Hauff  considers  the  difficulties  to  be  still  more  im- 
portant (p.  84).  Shechem,  made  a  free  and  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xz.  7;  xxxi.  21),  appears 
in  Judges  ch.  ix.  as  a  common  city  provided  with  idolatrous  worship  (yer.  4,  46),  in  which, 
therefore,  a  Levite  in  the  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law  cannot  possibly  be  imagined.  But  could 
not  idolatry,  in  an  age  of  disorder  like  that  of  the  Judges,  when  idolatry  broke  in  every- 
where, invade  Shechem  also  ?  Again,  is  it  anything  contrary  to  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  account 'given  in  Josh.  xxi.  of  the  assignment  of  the  Levitical  cities,  and  to  the  high 
legal  respect  which,  as  we  learn  from  Josh.  viii.  and  xxii.  priests  and  Levites  enjoyed,  that 
at  the  same  period,  according  to  Judg.  xviL  7,  xix.  1,  *'  a  Levite  from  Bethlehem-Judah  wan- 
ders about  homeless  ?  "  We  need  only  consider  that  the  excellent  system  established  must 
be  gradually  carried  into  effect,  and  that  for  this  the  time  following  Joshua  was  not  especially 
suited. 

When  in  regard  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  in  general,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
excellent  under  Joshua,  but  afterwards  (Judg.  iii.  7)  was  such  that  idolatry  had  universally 
crowded  out  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  we  may  certainly  concede  that  Joshua  xxiv.  31  (comp. 
also  Judg.  ii.  7)  favors  this  view ;  but  the  word  of  Phinehas  to  the  Gileadites  (xxiL  17)  as  well 
as  the  whole  transaction  of  Joshua  with  the  people  at  Shechem  (xxiv.  1  ff.),  and  in  particu- 
lar his  demand  that  they  should  put  away  their  false  gods  (xxiv.  28),  proves  how  untrust- 
worthy the  religious  dipposition  of  Israel  was,  how  strongly  the  people  inclined  to  idolatry, 
how  easily  they  might  fall  back  into  it. 

Of  the  contradiction  between  statements  made  in  different  parts  of  the  book  itself  (of 
which  Hauff  treats,  p.  102  ff.)  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  notable,  we  have  already  explained. 
For  the  most  part  the  matters  enumerated  are  properly  the  same  as  in  comparing  this  book 
with  the  Book  of  Judges.  We  select  one  more  point  only,  which  Hauff  himself  brings  up, 
when  he  writes,  p.  128 :  "  In  general  it  is  statements  in  relation  Uy  worship  —  the  place  where 
it  should  be  off^*ed,  as  well  as  the  persons  on  whom  its  duties  devolved  —  in  which  we  find 
discrepancies  hard  to  be  reconciled.  At  first  the  main  camp  is  at  Gilgal  (v.  9  ff.),  even  after 
the  altar  was  built  (viii.  80-38,  xiv.  6)  on  the  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (?) ;  finally,  the 
tabernacle  is  reared  in  Shiloh  (xvii.  1),  and  there  is  also  the  abode  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
(xxi.  1  f.) ;  there  the  people  come  together  to  consult  about  the  attempt  of  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes  to  build  an  altar  beyond  the  Jordan ;  there,  also,  perhaps  the  heads  of  the  people 
(xxiii.  2)  were  collected  with  Joshua.  But  how  comes  it  that  in  di.  xxiv.  1,  Shechem  is  the 
place  of  meeting,  since  here,  a  solemn  covenant  is  adopted  and  a  written  document  concern- 
ing it  deposited  with  the  law-book  (ver.  26)  ?  Still  fbrther ;  the  holy  ark  is-  in  many  places 
the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah ;  in  ch.  iii.  it  is  borne  in  firont  in  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan ;  so  ch.  vi.  at  the  destruction  of  Jericho ;  in  neither  of  these  chapters  is  a  word  said  of 
the  tabernacle,  not  even  in  connection  with  the  residence  in  Gilgal ;  ch.  xviii.  first  tells  of  its 
erection  in  Shiloh,  ch.  xxii.  19  names  a  >^  y^x6j^  there;  while  ch.  xxiv.  l,on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  D^rlbKH  ^Jpb  in  Shechem ;  and  ver.  26  of  a  *»*»  B^TfJO 
there,  beside  a  great  terebinth-tree.  Hiose  are  certainly  not  harmonious  intimations,  but 
they  involve  no  essential  contradiction.  For  if  the  tabernacle  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ac-> 
count  of  the  capture  of  Jericho  (ch.  vi.),  but  its  erection  is  first  reported  after  the  entire 
land  was  conquered  (ch.  xviii.  1),  we  find  the  one  fact  as  natural  and  appropriate  to  circum* 
stances  as  the  other.  What  could  the  tabernacle  have  to  do  with  the  storming  of  a  town  ? 
Quite  otherwise  was  it  with  the  chief  possession  of  the  tabernacle,  its  most  remarkable  piece 
of  furniture  symbolizing  the  presence  of  Jehovah  —  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  —  which  could 
be,  as  it  was,  carried  before  the  people.  And  in  reference  to  Shiloh  and  Shechem,  to  the 
•^^  ]?tfJ!S  in  Shiloh  and  the  "^^  ttNfJp  in  Shechem,  we  easily  understand  them  both  side  by 
side.  There  are  already  nascent,  self-developing  relations  in  which  Shiloh  represents  the 
unity  of  the  cultus  at  which  Moses  aimed,  which  Joshua  also,  and  Eleazar  and  Phinehas 
strove  after,  while  the  ^^  tZTTpQ  at  Shechem  looks  back  yet  to  the  patriarchal  time  as  well  as 
to  the  transaction  recorded  in  ch.  viii  80  ff. 
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So  much  in  reference  to  some  of  the  principal  objections  of  Hauff.  These,  even  if  we  add 
what  the  author  says,  p.  191  ff^  concerning  the  scope  and  dafe  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  are  not 
strong  enough,  in  our  judgment,  to  bring  down  the  historical  value  of  the  .book,  as  Hauff, 
evidently  influenced  very  strongly  by  De  Wette  (p.  204),  would  do.  He  comes  to  the  result, 
in  regard  to  chaps.  i-xL  at  least,  that  the  author  '^  aimed  not  to  give  any  history  of  Joshua,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  *  history,'  btU  a  history  of  the  taking  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
under  the  mighty  power  of  God;  that  the  person  Joshua  is  indeed  gathered  out  of  the  history, 
and  the  events  as  such  for  the  most  peart  belong  to  the  real  history,  but  that  the  plan  and  arrange^ 
ment  serve  a  higher  end.**  This  higher  end  indeed  he  understands  to  be  essentially  of  a  re- 
ligions and  moral  kind,  —  to  enliven  zeal  for  Jehovah  and  his  service  by  a  representation  of 
God's  dealiDgs  with  his  people,  only,  according  to  Hauff 's  conception,  the  end  so  influences  the 
narrative  that  the  facts  are  shaped  to  correspond  to  it  (p.  237).  The  consequence  of  this 
theory  is  the  mythical  conception  of  the  Biblical  history.  This  meets  us  in  Noldeke  quite  un- 
qualifiedly, while  £\vald  &vors  it,  but  only  in  part.  Now  we  will  grant  that  the  Book  of  Joshua 
"  aims  to  give  no  history  of  Joshua  in  our  sense  of  the  word,"  for  that  would  have  required 
our  time  with  its  rich  scientific  helps,  and  its  advanced  scientific  culture.  But  that  the  book 
would  sive  the  facts,  as  they  survived  partly  in  written  records,  partly  in  oral  tradition,  with- 
out enslaving  them  to  any  higher  aim,  even  though  that  were  the  highest  of  which  a  Hebrew 
writer  could  conceive  —  the  interest  of  Jehovah's  worship,  —  that  we  cannot  give  up.  "  A 
higher  aim,"  in  itself  we  would  not  deny,  as  may  be  seen  fix)m  §  1,  only  we  would  and  must 
dispute  that  this  aflfected  the  writing  of  the  history  in  such  a  way  that  out  of  the  history  there 
comes  at  last  ^fiction,  and  Uiat  one  proceeding  on  these  principles  feels  obliged  to  concede, 
in  regard  to  Moses,  e,  ^.,  that  **  on  the  whole  it  results  from  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
alas !  that  the  noble,  living  image  of  Moses,  as  we  find  it,  especially  in  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
wears  no  historical  features,  but  is  mainly  a  grand  creation  of  later  hands.  Of  the  histori- 
cal Moses  there  remain  to  us  only  a  very  few  certain  traces ;  at  the  bottom  we  know  surely 
concerning  him  only  that  he  was  Israel's  leader  out  of  Egypt,  and  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to 
the  religious  development  of  his  people"  (Noldeke,  0.  T.  Lit,  p.  26).  That  truly  would  be 
little  enough,  and  strongly  reminds  us  of  similar  assertions  of  Strauss,  according  to  which 
Christ  is  likewise  a  grand  creation  of  a  later  hand,  an  imagination  of  the  apostolic  congre- 
gation. 

The  primary  stumbling-block  for  most  of  the  critics  is,  when  we  reach  the  bottom,  miracles, 
which  are  assumed  beforehand  to  be  something  impossible,  and  incongruous  with  rational  con- 
ceptions, whether  we  find  them  on  Old  or  New  Testament  ground.  Hauflfdoes  not  deny  this ; 
he  explains  rather  :  "  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible  must  not  bring  to  his  work  the  assumption 
beforehand  that  miracles  are  impossible.  With  all  his  efibrt,  and  all  his  force,  it  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  sometimes  that  the  Biblical  historians  intended  to  relate  miracles  "  (p.  211).  On  these 
principles  he  proceeds,  although  disavowing  the  purpose  of  Rationalism,  to  fish  up  in  the  ac- 
counts of  miracles  some  expressions  out  of  which  the  original,  natural  occurrence  might  possibly 
be  discovered  (p.  211).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Hauff  objects  to  our  author  that  he  is 
accustomed,  in  order  to  suit  his  design,  to  treat  of  miracles  with  intentional  exaggeration  of 
the  supernatural  (p.  215) ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  his  design,  in  a  given  case  would 
attempt  an  enhancement  of  the  miracle  (p.  223)  ;  in  view  of  which  the  muraculous  narratives 
in  him  "^  must  be  apprehended  quite  otherwise  than  elsewhere."  How  far  this  assertion  is 
correct  or'  otherwise,  will  be  shown  by  the  particular  examination  of  the  five  miraculous 
accounts,  in  ch.  iiL  and  iv. ;  v.  13-15;  vL;  vii. ;  x.  12^15.  On  our  own  general  position 
as  to  this  matter,  we  may  be  permitted  here  to  remark  merely,  that  we  most  certainly  hold  to 
the  possibility  of  miracles,  because  God  is  a  living  God  (iii.  10),  and  can  find,  therefore^  in  mirac- 
ulous narratives  no  objection  to  the  credibility  of  a  Biblical  Book,  while  yet  we  would  not,  on  this 
ctccounty  avoid  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  reports  existing  in  regard  to  them, 

§  4.    Chronology, 

The  chronological  data  afforded  by  our  book  are  very  few,  but  enough  at  least  to  guaran- 
tee some  standards  for  fixing  the  reckoning  of  time.  Chap.  iv.  19  we  are  told  that  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month  (Abib)  the  people  '*  came  up  out  of  the  Jordan,"  but,  unfor- 
tanately,  not  as  in  1  Kings  vi.  1  is  the  year  after  the  Exodus  given.  We  learn  nothing 
further  than  that  the  passage  of  the  river  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  If  now  we 
place  the  Exodus,  according  to  the  common  view,  about  1500  b.  c.  (1495  b.  c,  TUrst,  Gesch. 
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d.  BUA.  LU.  p.  351),  we  reach  the  time  about  1460  as  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
But  here  arises  the  second  question,  How  many  years  were  required  for  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  ?  upon  which  follows  the  third,  How  long  Joshua  held  the  government  altogether, 
or,  What  space  of  time  does  our  book  embrace  ?  For  answer,  we  have  the  passages  ch.  xi. 
18 ;  xiv.  7,  10,  11 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  xxiv,  29.  In  ch.  xi.  18  it  is  only  reported  in  general  that  Joshua 
waged  war  a  long  time  D'^S'^  D'*PJ  with  the  Canaanite  kings.  Ch.  xiv.  7,  10, 11,  leads  to  a 
more  accurate  determination  of  this  period,  since  Caleb  says  he  was  forty  years  old  when 
Moses  sent  him  out  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (ver.  7),  and  Moses  swore  to  him  that  he 
would  give  him  as  an  inheritance  the  land  to  be  conquered  by  him  (ver.  9),  that  now  forty-Jive 
years  have  past  since  Jehovah  spoke  this  word  to  Moses,  which  (s=  during  which)  Israel  wan- 
dered in  the  wilderness.  Here  evidently  "  the  years  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  during  which 
Israel  had  not  yet  come  into  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  land,  are  in  a  loose  expression 
added  to  those  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,"  as  all  interpreters  without  difference 
admit ;  because,  when  Caleb  offered  this  petition,  the  conquest  of  the  land,  as  ch.  xiv.  5, 
agreeing  with  ch.  xi.  23,  declares,  was  already  completed.  How  long  then  did  the  con- 
quest require  ?  Since  the  mission  of  the  spies  under  Moses,  with  which  coincides  in  time 
the  promise  of  God  to  Caleb  which  the  latter  here  recalls  (see  the  Comm.),  took  place  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  xiii.  14  ;  Deut.  ii.  14),  and  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
lasted  from  that  time  exactly  thirty-eight  years,  as  Deut.  ii.  14  states,  Jewish  tradition  had 
already  quite  accurately  determined  the  time  required  for  the  conquest  to  be  45-38  =  7  years 
(Joses  Seder  Olaniy  ch.  xi.  in  Fiirst,  ubi  sup,  p.  408).  This  was  adopted  by  Theodoret,  whom 
keil,  Gerlach,  Bunsen,  of  modern  commentators,  and  Fiirst  (but  with  peculiarities  and  various 
emendations  of  the  text)  have  followed.  Josephus  on  the  contrary  {Anl.  v.  1,  19)  gives  the 
duration  of  the  conquest  as  only  five  years.  He  says,  L  c,  "Eros  8i  v4/ixrop  ffjjj  iropeAijX^f*  ical 
XayayJi.i<oy  ouKtr'  ov9fU  ixoK4\tiwrOj  irK^y  cl  ju^  nvts  elr  oxvp6rorov  r^ixos  ZU<puyov-  Ewald  supposes 
the  author  of  ch.  xiv.  10  also  thought  only  of  five  years,  which  certainly  seems  very  probable 
when  we  consider  the  fondness  of  the  Hebrews  for  reckoning  in  round  numbers.  Enobel  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  remarking  on  ch.  xiv.  15, "  the  wars  of  Joshua  therefore  had,  according  to 
our  author,  lasted  about  five  years."  To  pronounce  a  definite  judgment  is  difficult,  and  is 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  difference  between  five  and  seven  years  is  of  no  consequence.  But 
when  Fiirst  (uhi  sup,)  assumes  that  the  conquest  occupied  seven  years  in  all,  five  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  south  and  two  in  northern  Palestine,  the  text  gives  no  clear  and  definite 
support  for  his  opinion. 

There  still  remains  the  third  chronological  question.  How  long  in  all  did  Joshua  hold 
the  government  ?  which  is  the  same  as.  What  space  is  covered  by  our  book  ?  Chap,  xxiii. 
1  speaks  just  as  vaguely  as  xL  18  of  D^2l"n  Q^?,!  *^r  which  Joshua,  who  was  already  old 
and  advanced  m  years,  D^a^2  M3  7pt,  held  the  national  assembly.  In  ch.  xxiv.  29  it  is  said 
that  he  was  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old  when  he  died.  These  are  all  the  notices  which  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  and  even  the  whole  Bible  gives.  We  find  more  in  Josephus,  who  reports,  A  nt, 
V.  1,  29  :  Kai  6  fikv  (so.  *Ii|<rowf )  T0<rouTO  irphs  robs  irap^yras  8ioA«x^«lr  rtKfvr^,  jSiofrs  ixarhy  (rrt  icai  de'iro, 
«*'  Mov<Tfi  fikvf  4ir\  SiSoo-KoAtf  Twy  XPV^^I*^^*  ffvv^Urp^i^t  rtffaapiKovra^  arparrryhs  8e  /i«tA  r^y  ^Ktlyov 
TtKtvTiiyyivtraLTFivrt  Kol  tucoai.  Here  the  life  of  Joshua  is  defined,  in  agreement  with  ch.  xxiv. 
29,  as  having  covered  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  of  which  forty  belonged  to  the  period  in 
which  Joshua  was  yet  with  Moses,  and  twenty-five  to  that  of  his  sole  leadership.  There  are 
then  forty-five  years  left  for  the  time  before  the  Exodus.  Ewald  (ubi  sup.  pp.  830,  381)  and 
Fiirst  (p.  351)  maintain  that  Josephus  took  this,  in  their  opinion  trustworthy,  notice  out  of 
"  an  old  document  which  did  not  show  the  gaps  of  the  *  book  of  Origins,'  as  Ewald  calls  the 
ground-text "  (p.  330).  At  the  same  time  Ewald  (/.  c.  Rem.  3)  and  Fiirst  (p.  851,  Rem.  4) 
call  to  mind  that  other  writers  of  these  later  centuries  give  always  twenty-seven  (Theoph.  Ad 
AutoL  3,  24 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21 ;  Euseb.  Chron,  I.  pp.  160,  170  of  the  Armen.  trans- 
lation, and  G.  Syncellus,  Chronogr,  p.  284,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Eupolemos  (ap.  Euseb.  Prap, 
Eoang,  9,  30  ;  10,  14)  names  even  thirty  years.  Nay,  the  Chron,  Sam.  Arab,  ch.  89,  gives 
him  forty-five  years  dominion,  but  in  other  places  (ch.  xxi.,  xxv.)  only  twenty-one.  Of 
these  higher  figures  the  number  twenty-seven  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  conquest 
was  reckoned  as  occupying  seven  years ;  the  others  appear  to  be  taken  quite  arbitrarily.  • 
Starke  also  speaks  of  twenty-seven  years,  referring  to  this  reckoning  among  the  Christian 
Fathers,  as  follows  {Pre/,  to  Joshua^  §  10,  p.  5)  :     *'  The  chronology  of  this  book  is  variously 
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giren ;  some  assame  twenty-seyen  years  "  ;  but  he  then  immediately  adds :  **  others,  however, 
with  more  probability,  only  seventeen,  from  the  beginning  of  Joshua's  rule  to  his  death.  The 
latter  rest  on  1  Kings  Vi.  1,  since  from  the  Exodus  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  are  reckoned 
four  hundred  and  eighty  years.  For  the  government  of  Joshua  there  are  actually  led 
seventeen  years,  if  we  reckon  before  and  afler  that  government  as  follows  :  — 

**  (a.)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  government  of  Joshua  are         ...  40  years. 
**  (6.)  From  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Joshua  to  the  division  of 

the  land 7  « 

"  (c)  From  the  beginning  of  the  division  to  the  death  of  Joshua       .         .  10  " 

"(d.)  From  Joshua  to  Eli               299  " 

"  (e.)  From  Eli  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iv.  18) 40  " 

**(/)  From  Samuel  to  David  (Acts  xiii.  21) 40  " 

"  (j7.)  From  David  to  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  11) 40  " 

^  (A.)  From  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  beginning  of  the  building  of 

the  Temple 4  " 

480" 

Instead  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  we  read  in  Acts  xiii.  20  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  only ;  in  Josephus,  on  the  contrary  (Ant.  viii.  8,  1),  of  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  and  in  two  other  places  (Ant,  xx.  10,  1,  Cont.  Apion,  2,  2),  of  even  six  hundred  and 
twelve  years.  In  the  passage  in  Acts  (xiii.  20)  the  number  four  hundred  and  fifly  is  given 
not  as  chronologically  exact,. but  approximate  only  (&f),  and  can  therefore  decide  nothing 
against  1  K.  vi.  1  (Bahr,  Bibdwerh,  A,  T,  viL  p.  41).  But  Josephus  contradicts  himself; 
lour  hundred  and  eighty  years  must  therefore,  with  Ewald,  Winer,  Thenius,  Rosch,  Bahr, 
and  very  recently  also,  Hitzig  (Gesch,  d,  Volkes  Israel,  L  pp.  13, 14),  be  held  as  correct  This 
being  done,  then,  if  we  take  the  twenty-five  years  of  Josephus  for  the  rule  of  Joshua,  the 
period  of  the  Judges  must  be  shortened,  against  the  reckoning  of  Starke,  by  eight  years, 
thus:  — 

(a.) 40  years. 

(6.  and  c.) 26      " 

(d.) 291      « 

(c) 40      « 

(/.) ^0      « 

(9-) -*0      " 

(h.) 4      " 

480      " 

Since,  however,  Josephus  generally,  as  Ewald  himself  concedes,  is  not  "  a  good  chronolo- 
gist "  (p.  484),  we  ought  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  his  twenty-five  years  in  and  of  them- 
selves (comp.  also  the  explanation  of  ch.  xviii.  4  ff.  in  reference  to  the  date  iy  W6fuf  /tijW  in 
Ant.  V.  1,  21,  ad  Jin.).  It  is  possible  that  Joshua's  command  lasted  so  long,  and  so  Des  Vignoles 
and  Winer  also  assume,  and  that  our  hook  embraces  thus  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ,  but  it 

•is  possible  also  that  this  space  was  shorter.  The  results  of  our  investigation  would  accordingly 
he  these ."  (1)  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  people  of  Israel  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  about  1460  b.  c.  ;  (2)  the  conquest  was  effected  in  not  less  than  Jive,  at  the  most  in  seven, 
yean  (1460-1455  or  1453  b.  c.)  ;  (3)  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  embraced  a  period  of  at  least 
Jijteen  years,  at  the  most  twenty-seven  (1460-1445  or  1433  B.  G.)  ;  (4)  the  same  number  of  years 
is  induded  also  in  our  book. 

Obsbrvatio:!  1.  The  time  of  the  elden  mentioned  in  ch.  xziv.  51,  and  ag^  in  Judg.  ii.  17,  we  agree  with 
Emdd  in  ascribing  to  the  1^1  of  Joehoa.  He  assumes  that  to  the  time  of  Solomon  from  the  Exodus  (that  be- 
ing regarded  as  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  Hebrew  time-reckoning,  p.  479)  such  H'^'^i'^,  twelve  of  fortj  years 
each,  are  to  be  recognized  (pp.  481,  482).     So  also  Fiirst,  pp.  351,  352,  409. 

Observatto:!  2.     Departing  altogether  from  all  other  inquiren,  Bunsen,  in  his  BibUtchen  JahrbSchem,  inoor- 

'  porated  into  his  Bibebetrk,  vol.  I.,  pUces  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  in  the  year  1280  b.  c,  on  the  authority  of  F<yp- 
tnn  and  Assyrian  chronology.  He  ftirther  assumes  that  Moms  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  Kxodus  (12U9 
B.  a);  that  Joshua,  who  at  that  time  toolc  upon  him  the  command,  completed  the  conquest  and  division  of  the 
land  in  stren  years,  and  immediately  theretipon,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  Exodus  (1274  b.  c).  closed  hit 
fife.    Aeourding  to  this  reckoning  also  Joshua  was  leader  of  the  people  for  twenty-five  years  (pp.  cxxviii.,  cxxx.), 
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not  all,  howerer,  in  Canaan  proper,  bat  dgbteen  yean  in  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  lerea  on  this  aide.  The 
accuracy  of  the  chronological  notice  contained  in  1  K.  vi.  1,  Bunsen  likewise  disputee,  since,  according  to  hit 
cakndation,  the  Exodus  took  place  in  the  year  1020  b.  o.  during  the  nineteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  in  1004  b.  c.  during  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  not  four  hundred  and  eighty  yean,  therefore, 
but  only  three  hundred  ^d  sixteen  after  the  Exodus. 

§  6.  Character  of  Joshua, 

As  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  which  as  an  event  of  the  yery  highest  significance  was  ever 
after  retained  in  the  mind  of  the  people  so  vividly  as  to  become  their  epoch  for  the  reckon- 
ing of  time,  as  then  Moses,  the  chosen  instrument  of  God's  providence,  led  his  nation  and 
impressed  upon  it  the  stamp  of  his  own  mighty  soul ;  so  Joshua,  in  the  period  immediately 
subsequent,  carried  forward  the  work  already  begun,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  regulated 
theocratic  commonwealth,  brought  it  to  a  definite  conclusion.  His  period  is,  as  we  at  least 
cannot  but  view  it,  something  more  than  "  a  beautiful  twilight  after  the  descending  sun  of 
the  Mosaic  day"  (Ewald,  ubi  sup,  p.  311).  It  has  an  original,  fresh,  youthful  aspect  of  its 
own,  is  a  true  image  of  the  spirit  which  lived  in  Hosea  the  son  of  Nun,  as  he  was  called  at 
first  (Num.  xiii.  8)  until  Moses  named  him  Joshua  (Num.  xiii.  16).  He  was  a  man  in  whom 
there  was  spirit  (Num.  xxvii.  18),  and  that  a  spirit  of  wisdom  (Deut  xxxiv.  9)  such  as  must 
fill  the  real  man  of  God  in  the  O.  T.  Joshua  was  not  indeed  a  prophet,  as  Jesus  Sirach 
makes  him  out  (ch.  zlvL  1),  and  Josephus  also  {Ant,  iv.  7,  2 :  MmD^t^s  Zi  ytpaths  ffSiy  rvyx^bwr, 
iid^oxoy  iavTOv  *Ii}<rovv  KaBitmiaty  M  re  rtus  vpofrirticus,  Ktd  ffrpetrriyhtf  cT  irov  8ci}<rcic  ytrrfaSfitwotf)^ 
since  he  was  directed.  Num.  xxvii.  21,  to  seek  the  divine  will  through  Eleazar  the  high-priest; 
but  he  was  a  divinely  inspired  General  and  Regent,  greater  than  any  of  the  heroes  who  fol- 
lowed him  through  the  time  of  the  Judges,  a  real  Joshua  (p^ttTin^  or  ?lpin^  contracted  Neh. 
viii.  19,  VW'^/t  LXX. 'Ii?<roi;f,  "whose  help  is  Jehovah,"  like  V^XI^'^b^  2  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chron; 
xiv.  5),  a  warrior  of  God,  whose  help  was  Jehovah.  On  this  very  account  also  could  he  be- 
come a  savior  of  his  people.  Truly  did  Moses  "  at  the  right  moment  perceive  the  real 
greatness  of  this  hero,  and  give  him  the  right  name ;  instead  of  Hosea  (jr^in),  i.  e.  Ae/p, 
which  he  was  already  called  as  the  delegate  of  his  tribe,  Moses  named  him  thereafter,  with 
little  change  of  the  sound  but  with  an  important  addition  to  the  sense,  Jehoshua,  Le.  God' 
Atf(p"  (Ewald,  p.  806). 

Born  in  Egypt,  Joshua  had,  in  common  with  all  other  Israelites,  deeply  felt  the  load  of 
oppression  which  weighed  the  people  down,  and  joyfully  hailed  the  hour  of  freedom  from  the 
house  of  bondage,  of  deliverance  firom  the  iron  furnace  (Deut.  iv.  20  ;  1  K.  viii.  51 ;  Jer.  xi. 
4).  He  was  early  allowed  an  opportunity,  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xiii. 
8),  to  show  his  bravery^  when  at  Moses'  command,  he  opposed  the  swarms  of  wild  Amaie- 
kites  in  Rephidim  (now  Erraha,  or  Raha,  see  Knobel  on  Ex.  xvii.  6),  and,  supported  by  the 
prayer  of  Moses,  triumphantly  overcame  them.  For  Joshua  discomfited  (tt?bny)  Amalek 
and  his  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  (Ex.  xvii.  8-13).  By  this  exploit  Joshua  rose  in 
the  estimation  of  Moses,  accompanied  him  (Ex.  xxiv.  13)  on  the  Mount  of  Grod,  was  at  other 
times  constantly  about  him  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11)  as  his  minister  (see  on  ch.  i.  1),  and,  being  then 
in  the  strength  of  his  life  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11,  "IJJ),  laid  the  foundation  in  this  intercourse  with 
Moses  of  his  knowledge  of  God  and  confidence  in  Jehovah  who  had  for  the  first  time  revealed 
himself  (Ex.  vi.  2,  3)  as  such  to  Moses.  Through  such  confidence  in  Grod,  which  was  never 
afterward  more  gloriously  manifested  than  in  the  victory  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  x.  12-15j,  his 
native  bravery  gained  a  mighty  support,  so  that  he  trembled  not,  whether  the  enemy  met 
him  in  open  fight,  or  the  excited  people,  believing  rather  the  extravagant  reports  of  the  other 
i<pies  than  the  plain  and  truthful  words  of  Caleb  and  himself,  cried  out  that  he  should  be 
stoned  (Num.  xiii.  31-34,  xiv.  6-9,  10). 

With  this  boldness,  invigorated  by  filial  trust  in  the  Lord,  there  was  joined  in  him  a  gift 
of  keenest  observation,  which  eliabled  him  to  perceive  that  their  defense  had  departed  finom 
the  Canaanites  (Num.  xiv.  9),  so  that  it  might  be  foreseen  that  they  must  become  a  prey  to 
the  Israelites,  *' bread  "  for  them,  as  he  expresses  it  in  that  popular  style  which  we  elsewhere 
recognize  in  him  (e,  g.  Josh.  xvii.  14-18 ;  xxiii.  10;  xxiv.  12). 

These  qualities  fitted  him  in  a  high  degree  for  the  position  which  Moses,  before  his  death, 
by  the  command  of  God,  assigned  to  him  (Num.  xxvii.  16-23,  comp.  with  xxxii.  28 ;  Deut  iiL 
28  ;  xxxi.  23).     He  was  appointed,  as  Moses  had  desired  of  Jehovah,  to  go  in  and  oni  before 
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the  congregation,  and  lead  them  out  and  in,  that  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  might  not  be  as 
a  flock  without  a  shepherd  (Num.  xxviL  17).  Being  now,  probably,  of  about  the  same  age  as 
his  tmstj*  companion  Caleb,  of  the  house  of  Judah,  the  latter  being  then,  as  would  seem,  about 
eighty  years  old  (s.  §  4),  and  the  sole  survivor  besides  himself  of  all  the  Hebrew  men  who 
came  out  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiv.  30,  88),  he  inherited  the  leadership  of  his  people.  From  this 
time  onward  how  eminently  did  he  prove  himself  ever  a  God-fearing  commander  (eh.  iii.  5, 
9, 10 ;  iv.  6,  7,  21-24  ;  v.  1-9 ;  vii.  6-9),  trusting  confidently  in  the  help  of  God  (ch.  iii.  5  ; 
vL  6  ff.;  viiL  3  ff.;  x.  12-15,  19,  25),  often  strengthened  and  consecrated  to  the  strife  by 
God  himself  (ch.  i.  1-9 ;  vL  2,  8 ;  viii.  1,  2 ;  x.  8 ;  xi.  6,  especially  v.  10-16),  circumspect 
and  prudent  (ch.  L  11 ;  iL  1 ;  viii.  4-8),  quick  and  bold  (ch.  x.  9 ;  xi.  7 ;  x.  28-43 ;  xi.  10- 
23),  always  taking  full  advantage  of  victories  gained,  of  unexceptionable  energy  (ch.  viiL  26 ; 
X.  10, 19,  28-42;  xi.  8,  9).  A  commander,  nevertheless,  who  humbly  and  modestly  asked  for 
himself  (ch.  xix.  49,  50)  only  a  small  possession,  and  in  his  farewell  discourse  (ch.  xxiii. 
1-16 ;  xxiv.  1-15),  despising  self-laudation,  gave  all  the  honor  to  Jehovah,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  was  with  Joshua  so  that  they  spoke  of  the  latter  in  all  lands  (ch.  vi.  27).  If  he  at 
times  dealt  fearfully  according  to  our  conceptions  with  some,  as  against  the  King  of  Ai  (ch. 
viiL  29),  and  against  those  other  five  kings  (ch.  x.  1,  16,  28-27)  whom  he  shamefully  hum- 
bled and  pitifully  hanged,  let  us  not  forget  the  vast  difference  between  our  time  and  his.  If 
he  —  to  touch  yet  on  one  chief  complaint  brought  against  him  by  Eichhom  and  Paul  us  (not, 
however,  by  Herder,  as  Keil  assumes,  p.  liii.  (53)),  —  if  he  proceeded  not  only  against  individ- 
uals, but  against  the  Canaanites  generally  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  {"Dnn  ^D^),  burning 
their  cities  with  fire,  and  casting  them  down  unsparingly  (ch.  vi.  24  ;  viii.  24 ;  x.  28-43  ;  xi. 
10-19),  and  this  all,  as  is  repeatedly  stated  (viii.  2 ;  x.  25,  40 ;  xi.  15),  by  divine  command, 
with  die  cooperation  of  Jehovah,  by  whom  the  heart  of  the  Canaanites  had  been  hardened  to 
meet  the  children  of  Israel  in  battle  (tlL  20),  we  may  with  Ewald  reply  to  all  such  at^jicks 
upon  Joshua,  nay,  even  upon  God  himself  **  that  a  people,  sinking  ever  more  deeply  into 
divisions  and  moral  perverseness,  as  the  Canaanites,  in  great  part  at  least,  then  were  (comp. 
voL  L  p.  824  ff. ;  Wisd.  Sol.  xii.  2-6),  should  fall  before  another  people  in  whom  there  arises 
the  harmonious  strength  of  a  life  trusting  in  divine  powers,  and  so  striving  ifpward,  is  an 
eternal  necessity"  ^  Thus  it  happened  also  in  the  storms  of  the  popular  migrations,  in  which  • 
old  but  corrupted  states  of  mudi  cultivation  crumbled  before  the  pressure  of  mighty  natural 
races.  Not  less  do  the  conquering  expeditions  of  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
tmries  after  Christ  furnish  an  analogy.  So  much  on  this  topic  here.  We  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  book  to  touch  upon  it  again.  We  here  simply  remark 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  mildness  in  the  hero  of  Ephraim.  He  spared  Rahab,  faithful  to 
the  promise  which  the  spies  had  given,  and  with  her  her  father's  house  (ch.  vi.  25),  saved  the 
Gibeonites  from  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel  (ch.  ix.  26),  although  they  had  deserved 
f<Hr  their  cunning  falsehood  a  &r  different  punishment  from  that  which  was  inflicted  on  them, 
namely,  to  perform  menial  service  in  the  sanctuary  (ch.  ix.  27)  ;  and  appointed  the  cities  of 
refuge  for  the  manslayers  (ch.  xx.  1-9). 

1  [*'  It  la  better '*  —  fo  spoke  a  theologteo  of  no  ftiuUlcal  tendenej,  in  »  ttratn,  It  maj  bo,  of  ezeeaiTe  [?]  bat  ftlU  of 
noble  fndignatkHi, — "it  ii  better  thftt  the  wicked  fhookl  be  destrojed  »  hundred  timee  orer  than  that  they  fhonld 
tnnpi  thorn  who  are  yet  innoeent  to  Join  their  company.  Let  as  bat  think  what  might  hare  been  oar  flite,  and  the  &te 
of  evwy  other  nation  under  hcaTon  at  this  hour,  had  the  tword  of  the  Israelites  done  Its  work  more  sparingly.  Kren  as 
tt  was,  the  small  portion  of  the  Canaanites  who  were  left,  and  the  nations  around  them,  so  tempted  the  Israelites  by  their 
Idcrtatrooa  pvaetkes,  that  we  read  oontinoally  of  the  whole  people  of  Qod  taming  away  from  his  serrice.  Bat  had  the 
heathen  lived  in  the  land  in  equal  numbers,  and,  still  more,  had  they  intermarried  largely  with  the  Israelites,  how  was  it 
poMibte,  humanly  speaking,  that  any  sparks  of  Ood's  truth  should  have  surrired  to  the  coming  of  Christ  ?  Would  not 
fbm  Iscaditet  have  lost  all  their  peculiar  character  ?  and  if  they  had  retained  the  name  of  Jehorah  as  of  their  Ood,  would 
tb^  not  bare  ftmned  as  unworthy  notions  of  his  attributes,  and  worshipped  liim  with  a  worship  as  abominable  as  that 
wfakfa  the  Moabities  paid  to  Chemosh,  or  the  Philistines  to  Dagon  ? 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  therefore  tiie  nations  of  Ouiaan  were  to  be  out  off  utterly.  The  Israelite's  swoni,  in  its 
bloodiest  ezeeatkms,  wrought  a  work  of  mercy  for  all  the  countries  of  ttie  earth  to  the  very  end  of  the  world.  They 
seem  of  rtry  small  imp<ntanee  to  us  now,  those  perpetual  contests  with  the  Oanaanites,  and  the  Uidianites,  and  the 
Ammonitee,  and  the  PliiUstines,  with  wlUch  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  and  Samuel  are  almost  filled.  We  may 
half  woukr  tiiat  Ood  should  hare  interftred  in  such  quarrels,  or  have  changed  the  eouxse  of  nature,  in  order  to  glre 
one  <rf  the  oattons  of  Palestine  the  Tietocy  over  another.  But  in  these  oontests,  on  the  ihte  of  one  of  these  nations  of 
Palestine,  the  happinesi  of  the  human  race  depended.  The  Israelites  fought  not  for  themselTes  only,  bat  for  us.  It 
might  toBow  that  tfaej  should  thus  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  all  mankind  —  it  might  be  that  they  were  tempted  1^ 
tbcjr  my  distinctness  to  despise  other  nations :  still  they  ^did  Ood's  work,  —  still  th^  preserved  unhurt  the  seed  of  eter- 
nal life,  and  were  the  ministers  of  blessing  to  other  nations,  even  though  th^  thMnselves  felled  to  e^Joy  if."  Arnold's 
(Dr.  Thoa.)  Sermons,  t1.  8&-87,  as  found  in  Stanley's  Ueiuru  on  the  Jewish  Cikacrei,  leot.  zl.  p.  288  ff.  And  Bf 
8lsnley%  whole  twatment  in  that  Leetuze  of  the  moral  dilBoalty  oonneeted  with  the  extsrminatlon  of  the  Oanaanites.  ~ 
T1.J 
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Joshua,  moreover,  was  not  only  as  a  general  /in  illustrious,  highly  endowed  leader  of  his 
people,  and  one  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  but,  conspicuous  equally  in  the  deeds  of  peace 
as  in  the  deeds  of  war,  he  was  not  less  capable  as  a  regent  than  as  a  soldier.  In  this  relation 
abo  he  acts  always  from  the  higher,  theocratic  motive.  He  will  establish  a  commonwealth 
for  his  people  ;  but  this  commonwealth  must  correspond  to  the  description  given  in  grand  out- 
lines by  God,  through  Moses,  in  the  wilderness.  It  should  be  a  commonwealth  consecrated  to 
Jehovah,  in  the  midst  of  which  should  stand  the  sanctuary,  whose  people  should  be  holy  to 
Jehovah.  For  Israel  was  to  be  a  holy  people  (Ex.  xix.  6).  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Jor- 
dan is  crossed,  by  God's  marvelous  help,  and  they  tread  the  soil  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  the 
fathers,  Joshua  causes  the  long-neglected  circumcision  to  be  performed  at  Gilgal  (ch.  v.  1-9)  ; 
and  then  immediately,  on  the  same  ground,  the  Passover  to  be  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
(v.  10-12).  He  divides  the  land  not  according  to  his  own  preference,  but  by  the  lot,  tliat 
God  himself  might,  as  it  were,  give  the  decision  (chaps,  xiii.-xix.),  raises  the  holy  tent  m 
Shiloh  (xviii.  1),  arranges  not  only  the  cities  of  refuge  which  have  been  mentioned,  but  also 
the  Levitical  cities  (ch.  xxi.),  acts  in  harmony  with  the  high-priest  Eleazar  (xvii.  4 ;  xxi.  1),  • 
maintains  the  unity  of  the  cultus  when  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  build  the  altar  on  the  baiJc 
of  the  Jordan  (xxii.  12-84),  in  his  farewell  address  admonishes  to  fidelity  towards  Jehovah, 
warns  against  apostasy  (ch.  xxiii.  1-16;  xxi  v.  1-15),  and,  having  already  earlier  —  perhaps 
directly  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  —  caused  blessing  and  curse  to 
be  proclaimed  from  Gerizim  and  £bal  (viii.  30-35),  solemnly  renews  the  covenant  between 
Israel  and  Jehovah  at  Shechem  (ch.  xxi  v.  25)  with  an  earnest  demand  that  all  other  gods 
which  might  possibly  still  be  cherished,  should  be  put  away.  Conscious  as  he  was,  therefore, 
as  a  general,  of  his  commission  firom  Grod,  he  was  not  less  so  as  a  ruler,  who  constantly  kept 
in  view,  and  followed  with  all  tenacity  and  perseverance,  his  gi'eat,  heaven-appointed  aim, 
namely,  to  found  a  theocratic  commonwealth.  If  he  was  adorned,  as  a  general,  with  a  bravery 
supported  by  fear  of  God  and  confidence  in  him,  so  as  a  regent  he  wore  the  most  beautiful 
ornament  of  civil  rule:  an  unselfish,  noble  spirit  of  justice  coupled  with  gentleness  and  wis- 
dom. It  was  a  spirit  which  gave  to  every  man  his  own  (xiv.  6-15 ;  xxi.  1),  but  claimed  for 
itself  only  what  was  reasonable  and  moderate  (xix.  4^,  50),  and  which  could  sharply  repel 
unjustifiable -demands  (xvii.  13-18),  although  not  with  "humiliating  sarcasm"  or  with 
'**  pointed  scorn,"  as  Ewald  represents  (ub,  sup,  317,  316).  Of  this  charge,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  take  fuller  notice  in  our  explanation  of  the  passage. 

Thas  Joshua  stands  before  us  distinguished  equally  as  general  and  as  nder  of  his  people,  a 
worthy  follower  of  Moses;  not  a  prophet  like  the  latter,  and  no  lawgiver,  as  was  the  son  of 
Amram,  but  filled  with  the  same  spirit  of  fidelity  towards  Jehovah,  and  of  zeal  for  the  newly 
incipient  commonwealth  of  Grod  ;  a  man  of  God  in  all  that  he  does  and  in  all  that  he  omits. 
"  In  the  kingdom  of  God,"  says  Kurtz  (Manual  of  Sacred  History^  p.  102),  "  he  is  great 
who  knows  that  of  himself  he  is  nothing.  This  greatness  had  Joshua.  Among  the  heroes 
of  the  sacred  history  he  stands  forth  as  the  one,  above  almost  all  others,  free  from  self- 
will.  The  most  conscientious  fidelity  towards  the  law,  and  a  disposition  the  most  impertur- 
bably  theocratic,  distinguish  him.  He  is  prudent,  circumspect,  where  he  has  to  act  of  him 
self,  for  he  conducts  the  wars  of  the  Lord ;  but  unhesitating,  quick,  and  decided  where  the 
Lord  sends  him.  His  courage  is  humility,  his  strength  is  faith,  his  wisdom  is  obedience  and 
fear  of  the  Lord.  A  gentle  disposition,  but  the  furthest  possible  from  feebleness,  as  is  proved 
by  his  sternly  solemn  sentence  upon  Achan,  and  the  strictness  with  which  he  executes  the 
curse  upon  the  Canaanites.  Such  a  union  of  mildness  with  strength,  of  simplicity  with  pru- 
dence, of  humility  with  magnanimity,  has  in  it  something  evangelical.  This  peculiarity  of 
his  character,  together  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  period  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  the  position  which  he  took,  makes  him  and  his  work  a  rich  type  of  Him  that 
was  to  come.  He  leads  the  people  into  the  land  of  promise  and  of  rest,  but  there  is  yet  a 
better  rest  to  be  enjoyed,  to  which  his  antitype  and  namesake  must  introduce  us  (Heb.  iv. 
9)."  With  this  glance  at  that  unique,  glorious  antitype,  at  Christ  the  true  Joshua,  we' close 
the  attempt  at  a  description  of  the  hero  of  our  book.^ 

1  [Batungurten'f  chancteri»tioo  of  Joshna  in  Henog't  iZeoJ-Ricye.,  t,  t.  Joraa,  b  in  mooh  th«  mom  too*  m  th«  •bo?*, 
from  Stanlej'f  Lectwret  on  the  Jewish  Chmtk^  toI.  1.  laet.  10,  m  «ztraet  the  folloving  virid  and  impraslTV  sketch  of  tta« 
Mfcred  leader  of  Isnel,  breathing  a  somewhat  dlflerent  SMitiment,  and  haidljr  firing  (as  man/  will  think)  that  nganl  to 
his  saeredness  which  it  deeerres :  — 

*^  The  diflerence,  indeed,  between  Moses  and  Joehoa,  was  marked  as  strongly  as  posnible.  Joehoa  was  the  soldier,  ^ 
the  first  soldier  consecrated  bjr  the  sacred  history.  Be  was  not  a  teacher,  not  a  prophet.  He,  one  may  say,  hated  the 
aztension  of  propheoy  (?)  ^^  »  fteling  which  recalls  a  wall-known  saying  of  the  great  warrior  of  oar  own  age.   Haeoold 
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Observation  1.  In  the  N.  T.  Joshua  is  mentioned  only  twice  :  (1)  in  the  speech  of  Ste- 
phen before  the  chief  council,  Acts  vii.  45,  where  it  is  said  that  the  fathers  brought  in  the 
tabernacle  with  Joshua  into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  God  drove  out  before  their 
face  (H^€r  i  9f6s)  ;  (2)  Heb.  iv.  8  (see  on  ch.  i.  Doctrmal  and  Ethical,  No.  4).  From  this 
passa^  Starke  gives  some  intimations  concerning  the  typical  relation  of  Joshua  to  Christ. 
He  says :  '*  Joshua  was  in  name  and  action  a  beautiful  type  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  led  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  the  latter  leads  his  believ- 
ing followers  finally  through  death  into  the  heavenly  Canaan.  He  carried  out  what  Moses 
could  not  effect ;  the  law  of  Moses  could  insure  to  men  no  peace  and  no  blessedness,  which 
Jesus  and  his  gospel  can,  Rom.  viii.  3 ;  Heb.  vii.  25.  Jesus  and  Joshua  be^^in  afler  Moses 
leaves  off.  Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the  bodily  Israel,  overcame  their  enemies,  distributed 
to  them  their  land ;  all  which  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  does  for  the  spiritual  Israel, 
Heb.  iL  10  "  (Starke  on  ch.  i.  1). 

Obs.  2.  "  We  find  in  the  East  historical  traces  of  Joshua's  heroic  deeds,  outside  of  the 
Hebrew  writers.  Thus  Procopius,  Vandal,  ii.  20,  mentions  a  Phcenician  inscription  near  the 
city  Zingis  in  Mauritania,  which  had  originated  with  the  Phcenicians  who  had  fled  from 
Canaan,  and  ran  thus :  *HfUif  ifffitp  ot  <l>tuyom§s  kirh  wpotr^rov  Iriaov  rov  \ri<rrov  viou  fiavrj  (Suidas 
s.  V.  Xaretdtr :  'HfAMts  ifffitw  Xayayatoi  ots  iHu^tp  Iritrovs  6  Xriff'His) ;  and  a  letter  of  the  Persian 
king  Shaubec  in  Chron.  Sam,  c.  26,  names  Joshua  likewise  ^^  lupus  percussor"  but  according 
to  another  recension,  "  lupus  vespertinus**  p^y^TW  DHT  (comp.  Uab.  i.  8).  Winer,  Realw,  s.  v. 
Josua.  Ewald  regards  the  inscription  as  a  fabrication  (p.  298) ;  and  in  the  Chron. 
Sanu,  from  its  character  before  described  (§  1  obs.),  no  confidence  can  be  placed.  "  Other 
accounts  similar  to  that  in  Eutropius  jire  more  simple,  such  as  the  brief  statement  that  Trip- 
olis  in  Africa  was  founded  by  the  Canaanites  fleeing  before  Joshua  (apud  Euseb.  Chron,  Gr, 
ed.  Scaliger,  p.  11)  ;  but  present  too  little  that  is  definite,  and  may  have  arisen  out  of  vague 
conjectures  in  which  later  writers  so  richly  abound"  (Ewald,  p.  299). 

§  6.     The  Holy  Land, 

The  land  captured  by  the  Israelites  under  the  brave  leadership  of  Joshua,  we  call  com- 
monly Palestine^  or  the  holy  land,  sometimes  also,  after  Hebrews  xi.  9  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  18 ;  L 
24;  Num.  xxxiL  11,  etc.),  the  promised  land.  It  was  called  a  holy  land  (U7if?rT  nOTM) 
by  Zechariah  (ii.  12),  by  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (i.  7),  and  in  later  ages 
with  preference  by  the  Catholics ;  against  which  Bachiene  (in  von  Raumer,  Paldatina,  p.  23, 
Anm.  3),  without  reason  remark^  that  **  this  designation  rests  merely  on  superstition."  It  is 
rather,  as  Zech.  ii.  1 2  shows,  more  Biblical  than  the  name  Palestine,  HQ^b^  which  originally 

referred  only  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  land,  the  country  of  the  Philistines.    So  Jerome 

• 
not  rettnin  bis  indignation  when  be  heard  that  there  were  two  nnantborixed  prophesiers  within  the  camp.  *  My  lord 
Mows  forbid  them.'  He  wu  a  simple,  stnightforwanl,  undaunted  soldier.  His  flrst  appearance  is  In  battle.  ^  Ohooee 
oat  men,  go  out,  light  with  Amalelc.'  He  is  always  Itnown  by  his  spear  oj  jaTelin  slung  between  his  shoulders  or 
stretched  out  in  his  band.  The  one  quality  which  is  required  of  him,  and  described  in  him.  is  that  he  was  <  rery  cour- 
ageous.' '  He  was  strong  and  of  a  good  courage.'  '  He  was  not  afraid  nor  dismayed.'  He  turned  not  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left ;  but  at  the  head  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  he  went  right  forward  from  Jordan  to  Jericho,  fmm  Jericho  to 
Ai,  frtm  Ai  to  Qibeon,  to  Beth-boron,  to  Merom.  He  waTered  not  for  a  moment  ;  be  was  here,  he  was  there  ;  he  was 
everyvhere,  ap  the  emergency  called  for  him.  He  had  no  words  of  wisdom,  except  those  which  shrewd  common  sense 
and  pnblie  spirit  dictated.  To  him  the  divine  revelation  was  made  not  in  the  burning  bush  nor  in  the  still  small  voice  (?), 
but  as  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand ;  and  that  drawn  and  glittering  sword  was  the 
vision  that  went  before  him  through  the  land,  till  all  the  kings  of  Canaan  were  subdued  beneath  his  feet. 

"  It  it  not  often,  either  in  sacred  or  in  common  history,  that  we  are  Justified  in  pausing  on  anything  so  outward  and 
(Qsoally)  so  accidental  as  a  name.  But  if  ever  there  be  an  exception,  it  is  in  the  case  of  Joshua.  In  hhn  It  flr«t  appears 
with  an  appropriateness  which  the  narrative  describes  as  intentional.  His  original  name,  JHoshea,  *  salvation,*  Is  trans* 
farmed  Into  Jehothua^  or  Joshua^  *  Ood*s  solvation ; '  and  this,  acoording  to  the  modification  which  Hebrew  names  under- 
went in  their  passage  Uirough  the  Greek  language,  to<A,  In  the  later  ages  of  the  Jewish  Church,  sometimes  the  form 
of  Jasoo,  bat  more  frequently  that  which  has  now  become  indeUbly  impressed  upon  history  as  the  greatest  of  all  names, 
— jBsm. 

«  Slight  as  may  be  the  eonnection  between  the  flrst  and  the  last  to  whom  this  name  was  given  with  any  religious  signlf* 
leance.  it  demands  our  consideration  for  the  sake  of  two  points  which  are  often  overlooked,  and  which  may  in  this  rela* 
tk«  so  catch  the  attention  of  those  who  might  else  overlook  them  altogether.  One  is  the  prominence  into  wliieh  it 
Mngs  the  kue  meaning  of  the  sacred  Name,  as  a  dellvenmoe,  not  from  <  imputed '  or  '  fhture '  or  '  unknown  '  dangers, 
but  from  eoemias  as  real  as  the  Caoaanitlsh  host.  The  flrst  Joshua  was  to  save  his  people  firom  their  actual  foes.  The 
second  was  to  '  save  His  people  from  their  snw.'  Again,  the  career  of  Joshua  gives  a  note  of  preparation  for  the  singu- 
lariy  martial,  soldier-like  aspect  — also  often  forgotten —  under  which  his  Namesake  is  at  times  set  forth.  The  courage, 
the  ebeerfnlnesB.  the  sense  of  victory  and  of  success,  which  runs  both  through  the  actual  history  of  the  Gospels,  and 
through  the  idealisation  of  it  in  '  the  Conqueror '  ot  the  writings  of  St.  John,  flnds  its  t>est  iilostration  firooi  the  older 
ehnreh  in  the  character  and  career  of  Joshua. 
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on  Is.  xiv.  29  says,  "  Philistceos  Palcestinos  significat ;  "  and  Willermus  Tyr.,  "  PalcBstina 
'fuasi  PkUistina  a  Philistiim  dicitur  **  (in  von  Raumer,  p.  24).  In  our  book  we  find  none  of 
these  names.  As  a  general  designation  appears  rather  (ch.  L  4)  <*  the  land  of  the  Hittites," 
whose  bounds,  according  to  the  old  promise,  (Jen.  xv.  18-21,  are  vei;y  widely  extended. 
Further  we  meet  principally  with  two  names  for  the  two  main  divisions  of  Palestine,  for  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  and  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  former  is  Canaan 
(]^3?  =  lowland,  as  opposed  to  0^8= highland),  the  latter  is  Gilead  {IV^^  see  on  the  etym. 
on  ch.  xii.  5),  as  may  be  seen  from  ch.  xxii.  9,  10,  11,  15,  82,  where  Bashan  (lW?a,  from 
]lp)a,  " level,  soft  soil"),  elsewhere  standing  separate  fix)m  Gilead,  as  in  ch.  xiiL  11,  is 
included  with  it.  Between  the  east  and  west  country  lies  the  Jordan  valley,  now  Ghor, 
then  called  in  one  part  of  it  ^TlJiTnjS)  (Gen.  xiiL  10,  11),  ♦*  circuit  of  the  Jordan,"  as  in 
Matt.  iii.  5,  v  vtplx^pos  rod  *lop9dyoui  or  briefly  "^SSn  (€ren.  xiiL  12 ;  xix.  17),  and  in  our  book 
synonymously  TTl*n  niVb?  (ch.  xviiL  17;  xxii.  10,  11),  but  in  its  whole  extent  called 
rTjnyn  "  low  ground,  plain,  field  "  [rather,  "  arid,  sterile,  desert  tract,"  Gesen.,  Fiirst  —  Tr.], 
(ch.  xi.  16;  xii.  1,  3).  Instead  of  this  in  ch.  xiii.  27  we  have  also  pp^  (see  Robinson, 
Phys,  Geog,  of  the  Holy  Landf  p.  81).  The  west  side  of  the  Ghor  belonged  to  Canaan,  the 
east  side  to  Gilead ;  the  Jordan,  as  we  learn  partly  from  the  boundaries  (ch.  xiii.  27 ;  xvi. 
I,  7;  xviii  12,  19;  xix.  22,  34,  etc.),  partly  from  the  notices  in  ch.  xxii.  (vers.  10,  11, 
19,  esp.  25),  formed  the  border  between  those  two  great  provinces  of  West  and  East  Palestine. 

Palestine  as  a  whole  lies  nearly  between  34^^  and  36^°  east  longitude,  and  between  31  j^® 
and  33|°  of  north  latitude,  almost  equally  distant  from  the  equator  and  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  about  eighty-five  miles.  Reckoning  the  average  width  at  seventy  miles  we  have 
a  surface  of  8,560  square  miles.  It  is  therefore  about  half  as  large  as  Switzerland,  one  third 
as  large  as  Bavaria  (von  Raumer,  p.  25),  about  the  size  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province.^ 
"  Pudet  dicere"  writes  Jerome,  "  latkudinem  terra  repromissioniSf  ne  ethnicis  occasionem 
blasphemandi  dedisse  videamur"  The  boundaries  of  the  land,  both  for  its  western  and  its 
eastern  divisions,  are  given  in  our  book  with  accuracy,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  commentary 
on  the  passages  pertaining  thereto,  ch.  xi.  16,  17  ;  xii.  1-6,  7,  8  ;  xiii.  1  ff.  In  general,  they 
give  us  to  understand  that  at  that  time  Palestine  was  already  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Arabia  Petrsea  (ch.  xv.  2,  3)  and  the  brook  of  Egypt  (xv.  4)  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Sea  (xv. 
4),  sometimes  called  also  (Num.  xxxiv.  6)  the  Great  Sea,  that  is,  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on 
the  north  by  the  mighty  heights  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  (ch.  xi.  17);  on  the  east  by  the 
wilderness  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  toward  which  Salcha  is  mentioned  as  a  border  town,  ch. 
xiL  5.  To  denote  the  extension  of  the  land  from  north  to  south  we  frequently  meet  with  the 
expression  *^  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  "  (e.  g,  2  Sam.  ch.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Judg.  ch.  xx.  1  ;  1  Chron. 
ch.  xxi.  2),  but  not  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  A  similar  designation  of  the  breadth  appears  not 
to  have  been  used. 

In  this  its  secluded  position  the  land  was  eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  according  to  their  historical  vocation,  had  to  fulfill.  On  the  south  and  east,  far- 
stretching  deserts  separated  it  from  contact  with  all  other  nations.  On  the  west  was  spread 
out  the  sea,  which  in  those  ancient  times  was  little  traversed,  and  even  to  that  extent  only 
by  methods  of  a  very  imperfect  description.  On  the  north  rose  the  protecting  mountain 
walls  of  Lebanon  *and  Anti-lebanon.  Here  might  the  O.  T.  commonwealth  of  God  develop 
itself  in  admirable  separateness  firom  the  world,  the  more  so  as  Palestine,  in  the  quality  of  its 
soil,  its  climate,  its  fertility,  answered  all  the  conditions  which  are  requisite  for  the  pros- 
perous development  of  a  community,  and  for  awakening  love  and  attachment  to  the  coun- 
try, the  possession  of  Jehovah,  where  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  was  erected  (ch.  xxiL  19 ; 
comp.  Lev.  xxv.  23;  Ps.  Ixxxv.  1).  .Truly,  Israel  should,  as  God  had  said  to  Moses  (Ex. 
iii.  8 ;  comp.  w.  xiii.  5 ;  Lev.  xx.  24 ;  Ezek.  xx.  6),  be  led  into  a  good  and  wide  land 
(nijirn^  n^itD  V"?S),  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (ttb"n  nblT?  rOT  ^TM)* 
the  firuitfulness  of  which  is  praised  (Deut.  viU.  7-9)  in  these  words :  The  Lord  thy  God  leads 
thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  in  which  are  brooks  and  fountains  and  seas,  that  flow  (Q^H^ 

1  [BobinsoD  aars  (Phps.  Geog.  p.  18) :  *^Th«  whole  ana  of  th«  1yd  of  Palaftine  does  not  Tary  gnatlj  fh>m  twelve 
thoumnd  geognpblcal  squuro  milee,  —  about  equal  to  the  area  of  the  two  States  of  Maaaachuaetti  and  Gonneoticat 
together.*'     Bee  alito  Smith's  Diet,  of  tkt  BibU,  Am.  ed.  2286  tt.  —  Te.] 
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De  Wette :  "  spring  out  **)  on  the  hills  and  in  the  meadows  (njpaa,  prop,  valley  between 
mountains ),  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley  and  vines  and  fig-trees  and  pomegranates,  a  land  of 
olive-trees  and  honey,  a  land  in  which  thoa  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  in  which 
nothing  is  wanting,  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron  and  out  of  whose  mountains  thou  mayest 
dig  brass."  (Comp,  Deut  xL  10-12 ;  2  K.  xviiL  32;  Neh.  ix.  25,  35 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  17,  etc.) 
AVith  these  descriptions  of  the  Bible  agree  Josephus  (Ant,  v.  1,  21),  who  praises  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  Palestine ;  Tacitus,  who  says,  afl^  his  manner,  with  pregnant  brevity :  ^*  Uber 
solum.  Exuberant  /ruges  nostrum  ad  morem  praterque  eas  balsamum  et  palmce  **  (Histor.  v. 
26)  ;  Justinus  (xxxvL  2) ;  Ammlanus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8).  And  these  all  speak  of  the 
later  times  when  many  desolating  wars  on  the  soil  of  the  **land  of  the  Hebrews"  (Gen.  xl.  15, 
and  in  Joseph.)  had  robbed  it  of  its  excellence.  Only  one  voice,  that  of  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  3,  6), 
appears  to  contradict  these  reports.  He  relates  (quoted  by  von  Raumer,  p.  92)  that  Moses 
1^  the  Jews  to  the  place  where  Jerusalem  stands,  and  easily  took  possession  of  it,  because, 
being  rocky  and  unfruitful  round  about,  no  man  had  claimed  it.  To  this  Reland  has  already 
replied  that  this  report  of  Strabo  itself,  like  others,  shows  Strabo's  ignorance  in  respect  to 
Palestine,  and  that  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  is  not  Palestine.  True,  the  soil  was  not,  if  we 
bring  before  our  minds  the  topography  of  the  land,  everywhere  equally  fruitful ;  but  even  in 
the  south  of  West  Palestine,  in  the  Judsea  of  a  later  day,  where  the  rough  lime-stone  hills 
show  in  )nany  places  only  a  few  traces  of  vegetation,  and,  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  except  in 
the  neighborhood  of  En-gedi,  almost  none  at  all,  —  even  here  there  were  more  favored  dis- 
tricts like  that  about  Gibeon,  the  plain  of  Bephaim  near  Jerusalem,  the  low-lands  (n^ptT^) 
on  the  sea-coast,  which  have  maintained  their  productiveness  till  the  present  day.  The 
moontain  of  Judah  which  rises  northwardly  from  Beer-sheba  like  a  higher  story  of  the  land, 
to  an  average  height  of  2,400  feet  (von  Raumer,  p.  87),  gives  that  region  in  many  places 
a  gloomy  aspect ;  but  so  much  the  more  beautiful  ap|>ears  the  green  of  the  deeply-clefl 
wadies  whose  waters  flow  partly  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  partly  towards  the  Dead 
Sea:  Much  more  fertile  was  and  is  the  northward  extension  of  the  mountain  of  Judah, 
called  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  *'  Mount  Ephraim,"  also  ch.  xi.  16  the  mountain  of  Israel, 
whose  summits,  at  the  time  when  Joshua  divided  the  land,  were  still  densely  covered  with 
forest  (ch.  xvii.  15).  On  account  of  this  richer  vegetation,  the  patriarchs  also  found  here  in 
the  early  days  pasture  for  their  herds  about  Beth-el  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xii.  8  ;  xiii.  3  ;  xxviii. 
19;  xxxviL  IS).  It  is  most  luxuriantly  produced,  either  where  the  Shephelah^  extends  itself 
through  the  plain  of  Sharon  even  up  to  the  woody  and  far  outstretching  promontory  of  Car- 
mel,  or,  north  of  Carmel,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain  of  Naphthali, 
named  only  once  in  the  Bible  and  that  in  our  book  (ch.  xx.  7),  and  in  the  plain  by  the  sea 
of  Gennesaret.  This,  now  el-Ghuweir,  is  "  described  by  Josephus  (Bell,  Jud.  iii.  10,  8)  in 
glowing  terms  for  its  fertility  and  productiveness"  (Robinson,  Phys,  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land, 
p.  77.) 

While  thus  Canaan  proper,  especially  in  its  middle  and  northern  portions,  was  eminently 
adapted  to  agriculture,  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  offered  the  most  excellent  pasturage  for 
cattle.  Hence  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  abounding  in  herds,  to  whom  also  half  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  joined  themselves,  had  early  requested  of  Moses  to  be  allowed  to  settle  on 
that  side  of  the  stream  (Num.  xxxiL  Iff.  33;  Deut.  iii.  12  ;  xxix.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  7,  8),  on 
those  high  table-lands  which  stretch  eastward  to  the  mountains  of  Hauran,  and  to  the  Amon 
on  the  south.  These,  now  called  en  Rukrah  and  Belka,  were  then  Bashan  and  Gilead,  or 
merely  Gilead.  The  former  is  even  to  this  day  of  extraordinary  fruitfulness,  and  everywhere 
tillable.  The  latter,  clefi  by  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Jarmuk  and  Jabbok,  and  other  smaller 
torrents,  is.  famous  as  a  grazing-land,  its  soil  being  adorned  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass, 
out  of  which  rise  majestically  the  evergreen  oaks,  the  oaks  of  Bashan  (Is.  ii.  13 ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
6;  comp.  Robinson  ubi  sup,  p.  57  fif.  139  fif.).  Hore  on  these  high  grounds  (3,000  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  4,300  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea),  breathes  a  fresh  and  invigorating  ur, 
doubly  invigorating  to  the  traveller  who  emerges  from  the  deep  Jordan  valley.  Tins  lies  far 
below  the  exrr&ce  of  the  Mediterranean,  —  625  feet  below  it  where  the  Jordan  leaves  the  Sea 
of  Gennesaret,  and  1,231  where  it  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  it  there  is  no  tillable  soil 
except  at  Bethshan  in  the  north  and  about  Jericho  at  the  south  end  of  the  Ghor ;  between 
diese  two  places  the  river  is  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  two  ranges  of  chalky  hills  (von  Raumer, 
p.  58).  The  region  about  Jericho  in  particular  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  (von  Raumer,  p. 
1  [The  PhiUtdne  lowlandi.    Sm  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BibU,  art.  "  Sephelah."  —  Ts.] 
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58,  Anm.  118  a).  Further  south  all  vegetation  is  dried  up.  There  the  Dead  Sea,  as  we 
commpniy  call  it,  afler  Galenus  and  Jerome,  but  which  appears  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
O.  T.  under  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (n^^Sn  D^,  Deut  iv.  49 ;  2  K.  xir.  25), 
or  the  Salt  Sea  (nb^n  D*,  Gen.  xiv.  8  ;  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  12 ;  Josh.  xv.  2,  5  ;  xviii.  19),  or 
under  both  names  at  once  (Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  iii.  16 ;  xiii.  8),  spreads  out  its  desolate  sur- 
face, forty-seven  miles  long  and  more  than  ten  miles  wide,  between  bare,  high,  steep  cHffs 
of  limestone  and  chalk,  inhospitably  silent,  aptly  called  by  the  son  of  the  desert  "  a  curst 
sea''  (von  Raumer,  p.  61).  From  its  southern  point  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  ran  across 
to  Beer-sheba,  according  to  ch.  xv.  2,  and  to  the  river  of  Eg}*pt,  that  is,  to  the  point  from 
which  we  began  this  survey  of  the  land. 

We  have  before  remarked  incidentally  how  very  different  is  the  temperature  in  the  Jordan 
valley  from  that  on  the  heights  to  the  east  of  the  Ghor.  Other  such  contrasts  appear  in 
the  holy  land,  embracing  as  it  does  very  lofty  heights  and  profoundest  depths ;  so  that  on 
its  climate  no  general  judgment  can  be  pronounced,  as  can  usually  be  done  in  the  case  of  so 
small  a  country,  with  more  uniform  quality  of  soil,  and  a  different  situation.  Of  Lebanon, 
whose  magnificent  mountain  scenery  has  been  described  in  the  liveliest  colors  by  Furrer,  in 
his  Wanderungen  (lurch  Paldstina  (p.  356  ff.),  a  work  which  we  shall  often  have  to  quote, 
the  Arabic  poets  say,  "  that  he  bears  the  winter  on  his  head,  the  spring  on  his  shoulders,  in 
his  bosom  the  autumn ;  and  that  summer  slumbers  at  his  feet "  (von  Raumer,  p.  89,  after 
Volney,  i.  243).  Consistently  with  this  writes  Burckhardt  as  he  comes,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1812,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mandhur  (Jarmuk,  Hieromax),  where  it  empties  into  the  Jordan : 
"  Northward  rose  the  snow-covered  Jebel  el-Scheick  (Ilermon)  ;  on  the  east  the  fruitful 
plains  of  Jaulan  lay  bedecked  with  the  flowers  of  spring ;  while  in  the  south  the  drooping 
vegetation  appeared  to  show  the  effects  of  a  tropical  heaiJ*  The  temperature  of  Jerusalem 
(and  the  same  is  true  in  general  of  the  whole  hill-country  west  of  the  Jordan,  Robinson,  uhi 
sup.  p.  297  f.)  is  for  the  most  part  cool  and  pleasant,  and  never  oppressively  hot  except  while 
a  sirocco  or  south  wind  lasts  (p.  293).  On  the  western  plain,  which  rises  only  a  little  above 
the  Mediterranean,  it  is  of  course  wanner,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  harvest  ripens  there 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  on  the  mountain  (p.  298  f.).  Disregarding  the  rough,  high 
mountain  regions  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-lebanon,  and  on  the  other  side  the  tropical  heat  of 
the  Ghor  (where  Van  de  Velde  found  it  more  trying  than  in  South  Africa,  von  Raumer,  p. 
89),  the  great  part  of  Palestine  has  a  pleasant,  generally  healthy  climate,  excellently  suited 
to  agriculture  and  grazing ;  for  there  are  but  few  swamps  or  other  causes  to  operate  against 
the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  (Rob.  p.  308).  Yet  Palestine,  as  in  ancient  times  so  now, 
is  not  without  contagious  diseases,  and  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,"  Ps.  xci.  6 
(Rob.  /.  c). 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  wheat,  barley,  vines,  fig  trees,  pomegranates, 
olive  trees,  and  honey  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  (Deut.  viii.  7-9)  before  quoted,  and  it  is 
there  said  also,  that  the  stones  of  the  land  are  iron,  and  brass  is  dug  out  of  its  mountains. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  iron  mines  are  still  found  on  Lebanon,  and,  from  the  communi- 
cations of  Rusegger,  who  has  accurately  explored  Palestine  in  respect  to  its  geology,  they  use 
the  brown  iron-stone  and  spathic  iron-stone  for  building  near  Meijibah  (Ruseg.  i.  690,  uL 
284,  ap.  von  Raumer,  p.  96).  "  Iron  and  brass  shall  be  on  thy  shoes,"  was  promised  to  Asher 
in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut  xxxiii.  25).  And  according  to  our  book  Asher  must,  with 
great  probability,  have  received  a  place  precisely  on  Lebanon  (ch.  xix.  24-31).  So  that  the 
occurrence  of  iron  and  brass  in  Palestine  is  a  fixed  fact,  although  it  is  a  question  whether  by 
the  stones  of  the  land  which  "  are  iron,"  we  are  not  to  understand  rather  (as  von  Raumer 
supposes,  p.  96),  the  widespread  basalt  formation  of  Hauran,  Leja,  and  Jaulan.  The  plcmts 
mentioned  in  Deut  viiL  7-9,  wheat,  barley,  vines,  Jig  and  olive  trees,  as  well  as  pomegranates, 
are  still  met  with,  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the  books  of  travel.  The  olive  trees  grow  to 
the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet ;  the  finiit  begins  to  ripen  in  October,  and  is  pressed 
aft«r  lying  in  hot  water.  Early  figs  were  the  first  finiit  of  the  year  to  ripen ;  a  second 
sort,  the  summer  figs,  came  on  in  August,  and  a  third,  the  winter  figs,  remained  till  Janliary 
on  the  tree.  The  vines  bear  very  heavy  clusters,  grow  to  be  even  thirty  feet  high  (Stephan 
Schidtz,  in  von  Raumer,  p.  101  [Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  pp,  610,  622]),  and  yield  excellent 
wine.  Pomegranates  grow  about  Gaza,  Hebron,  and  elsewhere  in  the  land.  Of  the  other 
tall-growing  plants  of  Palestine,  we  ought  specially  to  indicate  the  oaks  (Is.  ii.  18  ;  Ezek.  xxriL 
6  ;  Zech.  xi.  2)  which  are  found  not  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  alone  (Robinson,  BibL 
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Res.  in  PaL,  etc.  ii.  443  [Tristram,  ubi  sup,  p.  120,  etc.]) ;  the  palm  trees,  near  Jericho  and 
En-gedi  formerly  (Judg.  i.  16  ;  iii.  13),  at  the  present  day  near  Gaza  (Bob.  ii.  276),  and  in 
Jerusalem  (Tobler,  Benkblditerj  p.  109  [at  Jaffa,  Tiberias,  and  elsewhere,  Tristram,  pp.  418, 
429,  etc.])  ;  and  finally  the  cedars,  the  glory  of  Lebanon  (von  Ramner,  p.  31  [Tristram,  p.  630 
£]).  The  richness  of  the  land  in  honey  (Ex.  iii.  8,  17  ;  xiii.  5  ;  Deut.  viii.  8  ;  Jud.  xiv.  8 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  25-45)  presupposes  the  multitude  of  flowers ;  hyacinths,  anemones,  jonquils,  on 
Carmel ;  on  the  plain  of  Sharon,  tulips,  white  and  red  roses,  white  and  yellow  lilies,  narcis- 
suses and  Btockgillies  (von  Raumer,  p.  98). 

The  mention  of  honey  leads  naturally  to  some  remarks  on  the  animals  of  Palestine. 
While  the  bees  are  a  blessing  to  the  country  [comp.  Tristram,  p.  87  f.]  the  locusts  bring  upon 
it  the  horrors  of  desolation,  such  as  Joel  has  pictured  with  a  master's  hand  (ch.  i.  3  ff.).  To 
the  locust  which  rises  out  of  the  abyss  (Rev.  ix.  8,  5,  10)  was  power  given,  as  the  scorpions 
have  power  on  earth.  These  latter  are  found  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  the  Jordan  valley 
below  Jericho  (von  Raumer,  p.  103),  and  the  mountain  of  Akrabbim  is  named  from  them 
(ch-  XV.  5,  from  D'^f/J,  "  a  scorpion  ").  Serpents  which,  like  them,  are  created  for  ven- 
geance on  the  wicked  (Sirach,  xxxix.  36),  are  in  modem  Palestine  but  few  (von  Raumer,  p. 
106).  Their  place,  however,  is  well  supplied  by  numerous  birds,  especially  singing  birds,  not 
merely  in  Samaria  and  Galilee,  but  also  along  the  Jordan,  where  Robinson  (Lat,  BibU  Res. 
p.  816)  heard  the  nightingale  warble  [comp.  Tristram,  pp.  613,  528,  585].  Even  the  Dead 
Sea  is  not  imcheered  by  these  songsters.  **  We  ourselves,"  writes  Robinson  (Phys.  Geog. 
p.  219),  "  and  mant/  other  travellers,  saw  birds  flying  in  all  directions  over  the  sea.  That 
no  waterfowl  are  here  to  be  met  with  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sea  shows  no  trace 
of  fish  or  plant  on  which  those  birds  subsist.  But  the  region  is  full  of  birds ;  and  at  Ain 
Jidy  we  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  hear  their  morning  song  in  the  midst  of  the  solitude 
and  grandeur  of  these  desolations.  The  trees,  and  rocks,  and  air  around  were  full  of  the 
carol  of  the  lark,  the  cheerful  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  call  of  the  partridj^e,  and  the  warbling 
of  many  other  feathered  songsters ;  while  birds  of  prey  were  soaring  and  screaming  in  firont 
of  the  cliffs  and  over  the  waters  of  the  sea." 

Of  predaceous  quadrupeds,  the  lions  (Judg.  xiv.  6,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34-36  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20;  1  K.  xiiL  24,  26;  Jer.  xlix.  19)  which,  in  the  days  of  Samson  and  David  showed 
•  themselves  in  cultivated  districts  of  Judaaa,  and  when  Jeremiah  lived  still  haunted  the  Ghor, 
have  now  disappeared  from  Palestine.  Bears,  on  the  contrary,  are  yet  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  North  (von  Raumer,  p.  106),  but  especially  Skve  foxes  &nd  jackals  numerous  in  all 
the  land,  and  not  less  so  the  Jiares  (p.  107).  Of  domestic  animals,  the  country  had  dogs, 
camels,  asses,  horses  (mentioned  in  our  book  ch.  xi.  4  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanites), 
mules,  oxen,  buffaloes,  numerous  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  in  which  the  patriarchs,  Jacob 
in  particular,  were  already  rich  (Gen.  xxx.  43). 

§  7.     The  Original  Inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

When  the  Israelites  forced  their  way  into  this  highly  favored  land  where  once  their  fathers 
bad  dwelt  as  nomads,  they  found,  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  aifd  Og  (ch.  xiL 
1  ff.)  and,  in  Canaan  proper,  thirty-one  smaller  kingdoms  besides,  as  would  appear,  one  free 
state,  Gibeon  with  its  dependent  towns  Chephira,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim  (Lx.  8,  1 7).  The 
land  was  already  cultivated,  and  owed  this  cultivation  to  its  inhabitants.  These  lived  in 
cities,  tilled  the  ground,  and  had  planted  olive-yards  (ch.  xxiv.  18),  were  acquainted  with 
writing,  as  the  previous  name  of  Debir,  Kiijath-sepher  (ch.  xv.  16),  proves,  owned  horses  and 
chariota  (ch.  xL  4  ;  xviL  18)  ;  but  in  a  morsd  and  religious  respect  were  very  degraded  (Gen. 
XV.  16  ;  xix.  5;  Deut.  xii.  29-31 ;  xviii.  9-12;  Ex.  xxiii.  31-33;  xxxiv.  11-14;  Josh,  xxiii. 
12, 13  ;  xxiv.  15).     Of  them  are  separately  named  in  our  book,  — 

1.  Canaanite  tribes  (ch.  iii.  10;  ix.  1 ;  xi.  3,  whel-e  their  places  of  habitation  are  given, 
xiL  8  ;  xxiv.  11)  :* 

A.  The  Hittites,  "^JilXTn  (Xtrriuoi),  living  on  the  mountain  of  Judah  (Num.  xiii.  29 ;  Josh. 

xi.  3,  and  in  general  "^H^)  near  Hebron  where  Moses  bought  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  a  cave 

fijT  a  burial-place  (Gen.  xxiii.  8-20 ;  xxv.  9,  10  ff.).     The  race  appears  to  have  been  very 

powerful,  since  ch.  L  4  the  whole  land  promised  to  the  Israelites  is  called  the  land  of  the 

1  [On  tlw  different  xacM  of  the  CanaAnitee  compare  the  brief  bnt  oomprebeniiTe  sketch  by  Stanley,  HUt,  o/ Jewish 
Ck.  ket  U.,  and  the  artielea  mider  the  leepective  titles  in  Smith's  Diet,  o/th*  BibU.  —  Tk.] 
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Hittites.  According  to  Ewald  (Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr,,  i.  p.  279  ff.)  the  Hittitea  were  dweUen 
in  the  valleys,  which*  however,  does  not  agree  with  ch.  xi.  8,  where  they,  together  with  the 
Amorites,  Perizzites,  and  Jebusites,  are  reckoned  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain. 
[This  name  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  always  in  the  singular,  "  the  Hittite,"  with  fiye  excep- 
tions.] 

B.  Th&AmoriteSj  ''^^.^v'  (*A/io^^oi,  according  to  Ewald,  "mountaineers"*).  Sometimes 
a  name  for  all  the  peoples  of  Canaan  (ch.  xxiv.  18 ;  Gen.  xv.  16  ;  Judg.  vi.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  2, 
and  oflen),  according  to  ch.  xi.  8,  dwelliag  on  the  mountain  also,  ei^er  on  the  mountain  of 
Judah,  in  particular  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  18),  or  on  the  mountain  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  thence 
called  mountain  of  the  Amorites  (Deut  i.  7,  19,  20,  comp.  w.  Num.  xiii.  30),  and  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  southerly  continuation  of  the  mount  of  Judah  ;  or,  northwardly,  on  the  mount  of 
Ephraim,  about  Shechem  (Gen.  xlviii.  22,  comp.  w.  John  ir.  5)  :  also  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  where  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  in  Gilead  and  Bashan  are  designated  as  Am- 
oritish  kingdoms  (ch.  ix.  10,  comp.  w.  xii.  2,  4  ;  Num.  xxxii.  83,  39  ;  Deut  iv.  47-49).  [He- 
brew always  singular.] 

C.  The  Canaanites,  '•3553n  (Xayaratot,  according  to  Ewald  [and  Gesen.]  "  lowlanders  "), 
a  designation  in  a  wide  sense  for  all  the  people  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  18 ;  xii.  6  ;  ludv.  8 ; 
Ex.  xiii.  11,  and  often),  more  strictly  for  a  race  along  the  sea  and  along  the  Jordan  (ch.  v.  1 ; 
xi.  8  ;  Num.  xiii.  29  ;  Deut.  xi.  80).  That  they  dwelt  in  Gezer,  is  expressly  mentioned  ch. 
xvi.  10,  comp.  the  Comm.  in  loc.  In  ch.  xiii.  4  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Sidonians  (ch.  xiii.  5),  that  is,  the  Phaniciam.     [Almost  always  plural] 

D.  The  Girgashites,  ^W^^^Tl  (mentioned  in  ch.  iii.  10;  xxiv.  11;  Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Neh.  ix. 
8,  while  they  are  wanting  in  the  lists,  ch.  ix.  1  ;  xi.  8  ;  xii.  8  ;  Ex.  iii.  8  ;  xxilL  23  ;  xxxiii. 
2  ;  xxxiv.  11),  according  to  Gesenius  "  those  dwelling  on  clayey  or  loamy  soil "  (Cr|">2).  They 
hfid  probably  (ch.  xxiv.  11),  as  von  Raumer  suspects,  settled  as  colonists  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan.  In  Matt  viii.  28  the  Cod.  Sinait.  reads  not  r*^c<n?rfii',  which  is  probably  no 
more  than  a  conjecture  of  Origin  (von  Raumer,  Gesen.),  but  ra(afnir&r.  [Plural  with  two 
exceptions.] 

E.  The  HiviteSj  ^^71  (Rbaioi,  according  to  Ewald,  "  townsmen,  midlanders "  [Gresen. : 
pagani,  villagers];  in  the  cities  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2)  and  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  7;  xi.  19), 
but  also  on  mount  Hermon  in  the  land  Mizpeh,  ch.  xi.  8,  cf.  Judg.  iU.  3).  [In  the  Hebrew 
always  singular.] 

F.  The  Perizzites,  "^f^f n  (♦f/xfoToi ;  according  to  Gesenius  connected  with  nif^Q,  "  open 
country,"  whence  ^"19  Est  Lx.  16 ;  Deut  iii  5 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  18,  and  then  also  ''•TIQ  ^ 
"  countryman,  rustic,"  with  which  also  paganus  may  be  compared),  according  to  ch.  xi.  8  ; 
Judg.  i.  4,  5,  likewise  living  on  the  mountains,  probably  with  Canaanites,  betweeh  Beth-el  and 
Ai  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xUi.  8,  7).  It  may  be  questioned,  with  von  Raumer  (p.  362), 
whether  also  near  Shechem  ?  which  is,  I  think,  from  the  connection  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  30  not 
improbable.     [Always  singular  in  the  Hebrew.] 

G.  Th^  Jebmsites,  '^D-'Q^n  (from  **D!Q^  a  place  trodden  down,  threshing-floor,  r.  D^2** 
Gesenius),  at  Jerusalem  .(Jehus),  and  in  the  region  around  Jerusalem  (ch.  xv.  8,  63 ;  xviii. 
28;  Judg.  xix.  11),  according  to  ch.  xL  8  on  the  mountain  also  (cf.  besides  Num.  xiii.  20), 
like  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  and  Perizzites ;  invariably,  except  ch.  xi.  8,  named  in  the  lists  (ch. 
ix.  1  ;  xii.  8 ;  xxiv.  11 ;  Gen.  xv.  21 ;  Ex.  iii.  8 ;  xxiii.  28;  xxxiii.  2 ;  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut  vii. 
1).     [Always  singular.] 

"  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Canaanites,"  says  Winer  {Bibl,  Realtc&rterbuch,  s.  v.  "  Cana- 
aniter  "),  **  they  are  reckoned  in  Gen.  x.  15,  comp.  vers.  6,  18 ;  ix.  22  — as  descendants  of  a 
certain  Canaan  who  was  a  son  of  Ham,  and  so  grandson  of  Noah,  —  among  the  Hamites,  But 
this  ethnographical  conception,  wluch  rests,  periiaps  (Tuch,  p.  245),  on  the  tradition  concern- 
ing the  original  abodes  of  the  Canaanites,  is  contradicted  by  the  language  of  this  race,  which 
was  no  other  than  the  Hebrew  (Is.  xix.  18,  see  Gesenius,  Hist,  of  the  Heb,  Lang,  16  f.).  llie 
prevailing  view  of  antiquity  regarded  them  (the  Phoenicians,  Sidonians)  as  immigrants  in 
western  Asia,  comp.  also  Justin,  xviii.  8,  2 ;  and  according  to  Herod.  L  1 ;  vii.  89,  they  must 
have  dwelt  originally  on  the  Red  Sea  (that  is,  on  the  ocean  south  of  Asia),  especially,  per- 

1  [This  Interpretation  If  aid  bj  Qrore,  Smlth-s  Diet.  o/tM§  BibU,  art  <*  Amorit0,f  « to  be  diM  to  SImonii,  though  eon 
ID011I7  aaorlbed  to  ISwald."  —  Te.] 
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haps,  on  the  Persian  Griilf  (comp.  Strabo,  L  42 ;  ztL  784),  where  at  a  later  period,  two  islands, 

TfTUs  and  Aradoe,  were  pointed  out  as  the  home  of  the  Phoenicians  (Strabo,  xvi.  766) 

That,  finidlj,  the  immigrant  Canaanites  first  occupied  the  northern  (Phcen.)  coast,  and  then, 
crowding  haxik  the  primitive  inhabitants,  spread  themselyes  south  and  east  throughout  Pales- 
tine, is  probable  under  all  the  circumstances."  Knobel  has,  as  Lange  remarks  {Comm,  on 
Gen^  p.  347),  <*  solved  the  problem  by  the  supposition  that  the  Canaanites  who  migrated  to 
that  country  might  have  received  the  Shemitic  language  firom  Shemites  who  had  previously 
setiled  there.  Add  to  this  that  the  affinity  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites  with  the 
Uamitic  nations  of  the  south  seems  to  be  established  (Kurtz,  p.  90,  Kauleu,  p.  235)."  J. 
George  Miiller,  on  the  contrary,  had  still  earlier  maintained  {Schweitzerisches  Museum,  1837, 
p.  275  ff.  esp.  282),  and  again  repeats  (Herzog's  RecUencyk^  vii.  241),  in  agreement  with  Gro- 
tius,  Clericus,  and  Cresenius,  that  the  Hebrews  had,  as  early  as  the  patriarchal  age,  received 
their  language  from  the  Canaanites  who  migrated  from  the  Egyptian  sea. 

Go  a  more  careful  consideration  of  these  several  views,  the  question  at  once  arises, 
Whether  the  ethnological  table  in  Gren.  x.  shall  maintain  its  historical  character  or  not. 
This  is  denied  to  it  by  the  majority  of  recent  critics.  An  error  in  the  Table  is  assumed 
and  then  ascribed  to  national  hatred,  which  is  supposed  to  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  a 
conmibn  derivation  (Realencyk,,  ubi  sup,  240).  Knobel,  Bertheau,  and  J.  G.  Miiller,  on  the 
contrary,  defend  the  table,  and  assume  that  the  Hebrews  and  Canaanites  were  of  different 
&milie8,  the  former  belonging  to  that  of  Shem,  the  latter  to  that  of  Ham.  On  this  supposi- 
tion arises  the  second  question  :  How  we  are  to  explain  the  undeniable  agreement  in  Ian-* 
guage,  as  it  appears  e.  g.  in  the  inscription  of  Eschmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (cfl 
Schlottmann's  careful  explanation  of  it  in  the  treatise.  Die  Inschrifl  EHchmunazar's  Kdnigs  der 
Sidonier,  geschichdich  und  sprachlich  erkldrt,  Halle,  1868).  Knobel  supposes  that  the  Canaan- 
ites had,  upon  their  settlement  in  the  country,  received  the  language  of  the  Shemites,  whom 
he  conceives  to  have  been  resident  there  already.  Among  them  he  reckons  the  Rephaites 
[Kephaim],  Emites  [Emims],  Susites  [Zuzim],  Samsumites  [Zamzummim],  Enakites  [Anakimj, 
Avites,  Hivites ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  Terahites  then  followed  at  a  later  period.  Miiller, 
as  we  have  seen,  gives  the  opposite  explanation.  He  maintains  that  *^  the  Hebrews,  who  as 
a  rule,  throughout  their  history,  have  with  great  facility  appropriated  to  themselves  the  lan- 
guages of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  dwelt "  (better,  perhaps,  *'  appropriate,"  for  whether 
it  was  always  so  we  know  not,  can  only  conjecture),  **  without  in  the  least  sacrificing  their 
nationality,  had  substituted  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  for  their  own,  as  they  also  bor- 
rowed of  them  other  elements  of  civilization,  especially  alphabetic  writing,  republican  institu- 
tions (Suffetes),  architecture,  etc."  (p.  242). 

This  is  the  present  state  of  the  discussion.  One  class  of  investigators  give  up  the  ethno- 
graphical table,  and  arrive  at  a  not  unsatisfactory  result ;  the  others  have  striven  to  support 
the  historical  authority  of  the  table,  but  are  then  compelled  to  propose  hypotheses  of  which 
that  of  Knobel,  supposing  the  Bephaim,  etc.,  to  have  been  Shemites,  is  against  all  previous 
views  (see  below),  while  that  of  Miiller  raises  against  it  the  consideration,  Whether  indeed  a 
people  so  originally  endowed  as  the  Hebrews  could  so  easily  have  given  up  their  **  primi- 
tively Indogermanic,"  more  specifically  their  *'  Aryan  or  Iranian  language  (I),"  and  adopted 
that  of  the  Canaanites  ?  Under  these  circumstances  we  hold  that  the  whole  question  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Canaanites  is  as  yet  by  no  means  satisfactorily  answered. 

2.  The  Philistines  (a"»rtttJb9,  more  rarely  D'^jrittJb?,  LXX.  in  Pent  and  Josh. :  <pv\iffrtt(fx^ 
elsewhere  commonly :  ol  iLw6^uXXoi,TlaXaiffrTwi  Joseph.  Ant.  y,  Ij  IS.  According  to  Gesenius : 
"wanderers,  strangers,"  which  is  tte  meaning  of  A^Ai^wXXoi,  from  the  J^thxop.  falasaf  "  travel, 
wander,"  Heb.  07^5),  mentioned  in  our  book,  ch.  xiii.  2,  3.^  Their  cities,  according  to  ch. 
XV.  45-47,  were  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  Ekron  later  to  Dan,  ch.  xix.  43.  They 
were,  as  appears  firom  Gen.  x.  13,  14,  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  hence, 
like  the  Canaanites,  were  Hamites.  From  [Deut.  ii.  23 ;]  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Am.  ix.  7,  we 
learn  that  they  came  from  the  island  Caphtor,  probably  Crete.  With  that  agrees,  as 
von  Raumer  observes,  Deut.  ii.  23,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Caphtorim  who  came  out  of 
Caphtor  destroyed  the  Avim,  who  dwelt  in  villages  unto  Gaza  (later  the  city  of  the  Phili8> 
tines),  and  then  dwelt  there,  in  their  stead.  From  this,  through  confusion  of  names,  may 
have  arisen  the  story  handed  down  by  Tacitus :  "  Judaos  Creta  profugos  novissima  Libyos 
vusdisse  "  (HisL  v.  2).     Hitzig,  particularly,  in  his  Urgeschichte  der  Philister  (p.  17  ff.),  has 

1  [Hm  almoal  mitin  abnoM  of  th*  urtiele  with  thto  nAine  thronglioat  th«  hittorloal  books  It  nottoMbls.  —  Ta.] 
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proved  that  the  designation  of  David's  hody-guard  "^nbgn^  '*n'!;?n  (2  Sam.  xv.  18;  xx.  7; 
1  Kgs.  i.  38,  44 ;  2  Sam.  viiL  18 ;  xx.  28)  lends  support  to  the  Cretan  origin  of  the  Philis- 
tines. That  the  name  of  Crete  is  preserved  in  **!T)^n  is  clear  at  a  glance,  and  in  reference 
to  "^ribS,  Hitzig  (p.  21)  has  shown  the  possibility  of  its  arising  from  '^JHttJbp.  Whether  the 
former  of  these  words  is  applicable  to  the  southern,  the  latter  to  the  northern  portion,  or 
whether  ^rn3  is  the  more  general,  ^rh^  a  more  particular  term,  the  PhUistines  being  Cre- 
tans, is  questionable.  Vaihinger  (Herzog's  Realencyh.  xL  557)  decides  for  the  former  view, 
and  would  make  the  immigration  of  the  Cretes  or  Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23 ;  Am.  /x.  7)  to 
have  taken  place  not  till  af\er  Joshua's  time,  and  at  first  into  the  district  south  of  Gaza, 
which  thus  included  the  25.3  (Josh.  xv.  21-32),  but  not  the  nbsip  embracing  the  five  Phil- 
istine cities  (Josh.  xiii.  8  ;  comp.  w.  xv.  45-47).  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  people  of  the  Philistines  inhabited  the  "  southern  sea-plain,"  as  von  Raumer  descrip- 
tively calls  it  (p.  365),  and  that  this  plain  was  preeminently  Palestine  (see  above,  §  6). 
Even  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  they  dwelt  about  Beer-sheba  and  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi.  34  ; 
XX vi.  1).  Already  at  an  early  day  they  appear  as  a  people  practiced  in  war,  whose  country 
Moses  on  that  account  avoids  (Ex.  xiiL  17,  18).  Joshua  seems,  if  we  consider  ch.  xiii.  3, 
not  to  have  come  into  conflict  with  them,  and  the  division  of  the  Philistine  territory  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel  (ch.  xv.  45-47  ;  xix.  43)  was  and  remained,  as  Winer  expresses  it,  **  a 
.project"  But  under  the  Judges  begins  the  strife  with  them,  thenceforth  prolonged  through 
centuries  (Judg.  iii.  31 ;  x.  7  ;  xiii.  1,  5),  most  victoriously  maintained  by  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
17-25 ;  viii.  1),  after  he  had  already  under  Saul  distinguished  himself  as  a  youthful  hero,  by 
the  overthrow  of  Goliath  especially  (l  Sam.  17),  but  still  leaving  it  necessary  for  Hezekiah 
at  a  much  later  period  to  "smite  the  Philistines"*  (2  K.  xviiL  8).  It  is  historically 
remarkable  that  precisely  this,  the  people  most  hostile  to  the  Israelites,  should  have  given  to  the 
country  of  the  latter  the  name  by  which  il  must  probably  be  forever  most  familiarly  known  to  us 
of  the  West,  —  Palestine, 

8.  Other  Peoples, 

Among  these  belong,  above  all,  the  giant  peoples  (D'^Sjn),  of  whom  repeated  mention  is 
made  in  our  book  as  well  as  elsewhere,  e,  g.  ch.  xii.  4;  xiii.  12;  xv.  8;  xviii.  16. 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  which,  in  ch.  xi.  21,  22;  xiv.  15;  xv.  13; 
pD5  ''39,  D''p317  are  specified.  Although  they  are  noted,  Judg.  i.  10,  as  Canaanites,  this 
statement  does  not  agree  with  the  other  places  in  which  they  are  spoken  of.  Von  Raumer 
therefore  regards  them  as  aborigines.  He  says  :  "  Before  the  time  of  the  Canaanitish  races, 
and  among  them,  dwelt  giants  (D''Sp'l)  in  Palestine  "  (p.  364).  To  these  aborigines  be- 
longed also,  probably,  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  86  ;  20  ff. ;  Deut.  iL  12,  22),  —  cave-dwellers, 
troglodytes  (comp.  Job  xvii.  6  ;  xxiv.  5  ff. ;  xxx.  1  fi*.),  but  not  mentioned  in  our  book ;  and 
besides  these  the  Avites  (U^^V)  subdued  by  the  Philistines  ch.  xiii.  8 ;  Deut.  ii.  23  ;  also  the 
Geshurites  at  the  foot  of  Hermon  not  far  firom  Maacha  (ch.  xii.  5  ;  xiii.  13),  and  the  Geshurites 
(D^"l^tz53  perhaps  connected  with  TWa  a  bridge)  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  near  Philistia 
(ch.  xiiL  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8),  and  finally  the  Giblites  (ch.  xiiL  6,  '^b^SH  from  b??,  Arab, 
jebel  =  mounttdn)  in  the  region  of  Lebanon. 

§  8.     Division, 
Part  First. 

the    conquest   of   the    land    op    canaan;    or,  "the    exploits    of  the  war  ** 

(F.  Burmann).     Cha^  i.-xii. 
Section  First,  The  preparation.     Chaps.  i.-v. 
1.  The  summons  to  the  war,  ch.  i. 

a.  The  command  of  God  to  Joshua,  L  1-9. 

1  [See  farther  on  the  PhiUstines  partlovliirly  the  Tery  Taloftble  wtlole  «.  A.  c.  ia  Smith'*  Diet,  of  Bibh.  On  the  wb«to 
wxkX^t  of  the  aborigines  of  Palestine,  the  account  giTen  bj  Ritter  in  tol.  H.  of  W.  L.  Gage'e  abridgment  of  hit  great  voik 
may  also  be  strongly  recommended.  — Tr.] 
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ft.  The  command  of  Joshua  to  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  to  the  Reubenites,  Gad- 
ites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  i.  10-18. 

2.  Hie  mission  of  the  spies  to  Jericho,  eh.  ii. 

a.  Sending  of  the  spies  and  their  reception  by  Rahab,  ii.  1-7. 

b.  Preservation  of  the  spies  by  Rahab  on  their  promise  to  her  that  they  would  spare 
.   her  and  her  father's  house  in  the  capture  of  the  land,  ii.  8-21. 

c.  Return  of  the  spies  to  Joshua,  ii.  22-24. 

3.  The  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Jordan,  chaps,  iii.,  iv. 

a.  Regulations  of  Joshua  in  regard  to  the  passage  through  the  Jordan,  iii.  1-13. 

b.  The  passage  itself  of  the  people  through  the  Jordan,  iiL  14  -  iv.  18. 

c.  The  erection  of  the  memorial  at  Gilgal,  iv.  19-24. 

4.  The  consecration  to  the  holy  war,  ch.  v. 

a.  The  effect  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  v.  1. 

b.  The  circumcision  of  the  people,  v.  2-9. 

c.  The  Passover.    Bread  of  the  land,  v.  10-12. 

d.  The  war-prince  of  God,  v.  13-15. 

Section  Second,  The  contests  of  Israel  with  the  Canaanites.    Chaps.  vi.-xL 
A.    Contest  against  particular  cities.     Chaps,  vi-viii. 

1.  The  capture  of  Jericho,  ch.  vi. 

a.  Preparation  for  it,  vi.  1-14. 

ft.  Capture  and  destruction  of  Jericho,  vi.  15-27. 

2.  Achan*8  theft,  ch.  vii. 

a.  The  crime,  vii.  1. 

ft.  The  evil  consequences  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  against  Ai,  vii.  2-6. 

c.  Joshua's  humble  prayer  and  God's  answer  thereto,  vii.  6-16. 

d.  Detection  and  punishment  of  the  culprit  Achan,  vii.  16-26. 
8.  Conquest  and  destruction  of  the  city  of  Ai,  ch.  viii.  1-29. 

a.  Joshua's  stratagem  against  Ai,  viii.  1-13. 

ft.  Apparent  flight  of  the  Israelites.     Their  victory,  capture  of  the  city,   and   its 
destruction,  viiL  14-29. 
4.  The  altar  of  the  blessing  and  curse  on  Ebal,  ch.  viii.  30-35. 

B.    Contest  against  the  allied  kings  of  the  Canaanites.     Chaps,  ix.-xi. 

1.  The  first  league  of  Canaanitish  kings  against  Israel,  ix.  1,  2. 

2.  The  fraud  of  the  Gibeonites,  ix.  3-27. 

a.  Coming  of  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  and  league  with  them,  ix.  3-15. 
ft.  Discovery  and  punishment  of  their  fraud,  ix.  16-27. 
8.  The  great  victory  at  Gibeon  over  the  five  allied  Canaanite  kings,  x.  1-27. 
a.  Investment  of  Gibeon  by  the  five  allied  kings,  x.  1-5. 
ft.  Battle  at  Gibeon,  x.  6-15. 
c.  Flight  and  destruction  of  the  five  kings,  x.  16-27. 

4.  Conquest  of  South  Cauaatf,  x.  28-43. 

5.  Vanquishment  of  the  northern  Canaanites.     Capture  of  their  land.     General  review 

of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  ch.  xi. 
a.  The  second  league  of  Canaanitish  kings,  xi.  1-6. 
ft.  The  great  victory  at  the  water  of  Merom,  xi.  7-9. 

c.  Subjugation  of  the  rest  of  northern  Palestine,  xi.  10-15. 

d.  General  review  of  the  conquest  of  West  Palestine,  xi.  16-23. 

Section  Third,    Catalogue  of  all  the  kings  conquered  under  the  leadership  of  Moees  and 
Joshua,  in  East  and  West  Palestine. 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  kings  conquered  in  East  Palestine,  xii.  1-6. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  kings  conquered  in  West  Palestine,  xii.  7-24. 

Part  Second. 

the  division  op  the  land  op  canaan ;   or,  "  deeds  op  the  peace  - 
(F.  Burmann).      Chaps,  xiii.-xxiv. 

Section  First.    God's  command  to  Joshua  to  distribute  the  land  in  West  Palestine.     Retro- 
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spective  glance  at  the  territory  already  assigned  to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  east  of  the 
Jordan.     Beginning  of  the  division.     Caleb's  portion.    Chaps,  xiii.,  xiv. 

1.  God's  command  to  Joshna  to  distribute  the  land,  xiii.  1-7. 

2.  The  territory  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  already  granted  to 

them  by  Moses,  xiii.  8-33. 

a.  Its  boundaries.     The  tribe  of  Levi,  xiii.  8-14. 

b.  The  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  xiii.  15-23. 

c.  The  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Grad,  xiii.  24-28. 

d.  The  possession  of  the  half  Jtribe  of  Manasseh.     More  concerning  the  tribe  of 

Levi,  xiii.  29-82. 

3.  Beginning  of  the  distribution,  xiv.  1-5. 

4.  The  possession  of  Caleb,  xiv.  j6-15. 

Section  Second,    Division  of  West  Palestine  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  remaining. 
Appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  cities  of  the  Levites.     Chaps,  xv.-xxi. 

1.  Territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  ch.  xv. 

a.  Its  boundaries,  xv.  1-12. 

b.  Caleb's  posse/ssion.     His  daughter  Achsa.     Conclusion  to  vers.  1-12,  xv.  13-20. 

c.  Catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  xv.  21-63. 

o.  Cities  in  the  south,  xv.  21-32. 
fi.  Cities  in  the  lowland,  xv.  33-47. 
y.  Cities  on  the  mountain,  xv.  48-60. 
5.  Cities  in  the  wilderness,  xv.  61-63. 

2.  Territory  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  chaps.  xvL,  xvii. 

a.  Its  boundaries,  xvi.  1-4. 

b.  Portion. of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  xvi.  6-10. 

c.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  xviL  1-13. 

tl.  Complaint  of  the  children   of  Joseph  on  account  of  an  insufficient  possession, 
xvii.  14-ia. 

3.  Territories  of  the  seven  remaining  tribes  :  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulon,  Issachar,  Asher, 

Naphtali,  Dan,  and  the  possession  of  Joshua,  chaps,  xviii.,  xix. 

a.  Setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.     Description  of  the  land  yet  to  be  di- 

vithid. 

b.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  xviii.  11-28. 

a.  Its  boundaries,  xviii.  11-20. 

/3.  Cities  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  xviii.  21-28. 

c.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  xix.  1-9. 

d.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  xix.  10-16. 

e.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  xix.  17-23. 
/.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  xix.  24-31. 

g.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  xix.  32-39. 

A.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  xix.  40-48.  , 

t.  Joshua's  possession,  xix.  49,  50. 

J,  Conclusion,  xix.  51. 

4.  Appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  ch.  xx. 

a.  God's  command  to  Joshua,  xx.  1-6. 

b.  Fulfillment  of  this  command,  xx.  7-9. 

5.  Appointment  of  the  cities  for  the  priests  and  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 

a.  Demand  of  the  Levites  that  cities  should  be  given  them,  xxi.  1-3. 

6.  General  account  of  the  Levite  cities,  xxi.  4-8. 

c.  Cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron,  xxi.  9-19. 

d.  Cities  of  the  other  Kohathites,  xxi.  20-26. 

e.  Cities  of  the  Crershonites,  xxL  27-33. 
/.  Cities  of  the  Merarites,  xxi.  34-42. 
g.  Conclusion,  xxi.  43-45. 

Section  Third.  Release  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  belonging  across  the  Jordan.     Joshua'f 
farewell  discourse.     His  own  and  Eleazar's  death.     Chaps.  xxii.-xxiv. 
1.  Release  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  ch.  xxii. 
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0.  Jofihua's  parting  discourse,  xxil.  1-8. 

b.  Return  of  these  tribes  to  their  home.      Erection  of   an  altar  on  the  Jordan, 

xxiL  9,  10. 

c.  Embassy  of  Israel  to  these  tribes  oYi  account  of  the  altar,  xix.  1 1-20. 

d.  Apology  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  for  building  the  altar,  xsu.  21-31. 

e.  Return  of  the  embassy.     Naming  of  the  altar,  xxii.  32-34. 

2.  Joshua's  parting  with  the  people.     His  death  and  that  of  Eleazar.     The  bones  of 
Joseph,  chaps,  xxiii.,  xxiv. 
0.  The  first  parting  address,  ch.  xxiii. 

a.  Promise  that  Jehovah  will  still  further  contend  for  his  people  and  help  them 

to  the  complete  possession  of  the  land,  xxiii.  1-11. 
$,  Warning  against  apostasy  from  God,  xxiii.  12-16. 
b.  The  second  parting  address.     Renewal  of  the  covenant.     Conclusion,  ch.  xxiv. 
a.  The  second  parting  address,  xxiv.  1-15. 
/3.  Renewal  of  the  covenant,  xxiv.  16-28. 
y.  Death  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar.     Joseph's  bones,  xxiv.  29-33. 

§  9.     Literature. 

L  IsagogicoL  —  Besides  the  Introductions  to  the  O.  T.  of  De  Wette  [translated  into  English 
by  Theo.  Parker],  Bleek  [translated  by  Venables,  2  vols  I^ondon,  1869],  Uavemick  [trans- 
lated, Edinb.  1852],  [Home  (Davidson)],  and  Keil  [translated  by  C.  Douglass,  2  vols.  Glasgow, 
1870],  the  following  treatises  are  worthy  of  special  mention :  C.  H.  Van  llerwerden,  Dispu- 
Uttio  fie  Libra  Josucc  sive  de  Diversis,  ex  quibus  constat,  Jo8u<e  Liber  Monumentis  deque  yEtate, 
qua  eorum  vixerunt  Auctores,  Groning.  1826.  G.  A.  Hauff,  Einige  Bemerkungen  iiber  das 
Buck  Josua  in  Klaibcr's  Studien  der  wUrtenib,  Geistlichkeit,  iL  1,  105-126 ;  and  by  the  same 
author:  Offenbarungsglaube  und  Kritik  der  biUischen  GeschichtsbUcher  am  Beispiele  des 
Buckci  Josua  in  ihrer  nothwendigen  Einheit  dargethauy  Stuttgart,  1843.  Konig,  Alttest, 
Studien,  Heft.  1.  Authentic  des  Buches  Josua,  Meurs,  1836.  See  TheoL  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
xL  260  ff.  Baumgarten,  on  Jostia,  also  on  das  Buck  Josua  in  Uerzog's  Theol,  Reodencyklo- 
padie,  vii.  38-48.  Winer,  in  his  Bibl.  Realwdrterbuck,  art.  Josua.  Knobel,  Kritik  des  Pen- 
tateuch und  Josua  in  the  Exeget.  Handbuch,  1861,  part  xiiL  pp.  489-606.  Noldeke,  Ifie 
alttestamenUiche  Literatur,  Leipz.  1868,  pp.  18-42.  Noldeke,  Untersuchungen  zur  Kritik  des 
Alten  Testamentes,  Kiel,  1869,  pp.  1-144.  Fiirst,  Geschichte  der  biblisch.  Literatur,  Leipz. 
1867,  vol.  L  Fiirst,  Der  Kanon  des  Alten  Testamentes,  Leipzig,  1868.  Schlottmann,  Die 
Inschrifi  Eschmunazars,  Kdnigs  der  Sidonier,  Halle,  1868,  pp.  9-84. 

H.  Commentaries, 

"  Ephraem  Syri,  Explanatio  in  Libr,  Josua  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Opera  Sgriace,  Theodoreti, 
Qu(eitiones  in  Josuam,  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Opera,  ed.  Schulze.  Aurel.  Augustini,  Quctstiones  in 
Libn  Josuce,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Opera,  Antwerp,  1 700,  fol.  R.  Sal.  Jarchi  (Raschi),  Comment. 
Heb.  in  Libr.  Josuce,  etc.,  Lot.  vers,  a  Jo.  Fr.  Breithaupto,  Goth.  1714,  4to. 

"Jo.  Calvini,  Commentarii  in  Libros  Mosis  necnon  in  Lihrum  Josuce,  Amstelodami,  1667, 
fol.  Nic.  Serarius,  Comment,  in  Libr.  Josuce,  etc,  Mog.  1609,  vol.  i.  fol.  Andreas  Masius, 
Joiwz  Imperatoris  Historia  iUustrata,  Antwerp,  1574,  fol.  Dav.  Chj^traei  in  Historinm  Josuce, 
etc.,  Explicationes  UtUissimce,  Lips.  1592,  fol.  J.  A.  Osiander,  Commentarius  in  Josuam, 
Tub.  1681,  foL  J.  Christ.  Ysing,  Exercitationes  Historicce  in  Pentateuchum  et  Librum  Josuce, 
Regiom,  1683,  4to.  Scb.  Schmidt,  Annotationes  in  Libr.  Josuce,  appended  to  his  Comment. 
w  Jesaiam,  ed.  3,  Francof.  1692,  4 to.  Critici  Sacri,  containing  Annotata  in  Libr.  Josuce  by 
Seb.  Munster,  Fr.  Yatablus,  Isid.  Clarius,  A.  Masius,  Jo.  Drusius,  and  Hugo  Grotius,  vol.  i. 
ed.  2,  Francof.  1696,  fol.  Synopis  Criticorum,  etc.,  adorn,  a  Matth.  Polo,  Francof.  1694, 
Tol.  i.  4to.  Corn,  a  Lapide,  Comment,  in  Josuam,  etc.,  Antwerp,  1718,  fol.  Jo.  Clerici,  VetC' 
ris  Trst.  Libri  Historici,  etc.,  ed.  nov.  Tiib.  1 783,  fol. 

**  Aug.  Calmet,  Commentaire  Literal  sur  le  Vet.  Test.,  Josue,  le  Juges,  etc.,  Paris,  1711, 4to. 
J.  D.Michaelis,  Anmerkungen  JUr  Ungelehrte,  with  his  Germ,  translation  of  the  O.  T.,  part  v.  i. 
GotUng.  1774,  4to.  Jo.  Christ.  Frid.  Schulzii,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.,  vol.  ii.,  Norimb.  1784, 
8vo.  Exegetisches  Handbuch  des  Alten  Test.,  part  L  with  appendices  in  three  parts.,  Leipz., 
1797,  8vo.  Thadd.  Ant.  Dereser,  Anmerkungen  zu  der  htiligtn  Schrijt  des  Alten  Test,  (as 
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edited  by  him  and  Dom.  v.  Brentano)  part  ii.  vol.  L,  Frankf.  1801,  8vo.  F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer, 
Commetitar  iiber  das  Buck  Josucl,  Stuttg.  1831,  8vo.  £rn.  Fr.  Car.  Rosenmiiller,  'Scholia  in 
Vet.  TesL,  part  xi.  vol.  i.  Josuam  continens,  Lips.  1833,  8vo." 

To  this  list  of  Commentaries  given  by  Keil,  and  very  carefully  prepared,  we  may  add 
still :  Walch,  Bibl.  TheoL  iv.  466  sqq.,  980.  Das  Buck  Josua  nach  dem  Masoretischem  Texte 
neu  abersetzt  (by  Edward  Kley),  edited  by  Frankel,  Leipz.  1817.  F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer,  Com- 
mentarius  grammaticus  criiicus  in  V,  T.  in  Uswn  maxime  Gynasiorum  et  Academxarum  adomatus, 
vol.  i.  97-126,  Lips.  1835,  8vo.  K.  F.  Keil,  Kommentar  iiber  das  Buck  Josua,  Erlangen, 
1847,  8vo.  [translated  into  English,  Edinb.  1857 '].  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  HamUtuch 
zum  Alien  TesL,  part  xiii. ;  Numeris,  Deuteronomium  und  Josua,  erklart  von  Dr.  A.  Knobel, 
Nebst  einer  Kritik  des  Pentateuch  und  Josua,  Leipz.  1861,  8vo.  Biblischer  Kommentar  iiber 
das  Alte  Test.,  edited  by  K.  F.  Keil  and  F.  Delitzsch,  Zweiter  Theil.  Die  prophetischen 
Geschichtsbilcker,  Erster  Band:  Josua,  Richter  und  Ruth,  von.  K.  F.  Keil,  Leipz.  1863.' 
(An  abridged  edition  of  his  former  work,  revised  with  reference  to  the  commentary  of  Knobel, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  interval  [translated  into  English,  Edinb.,  1865]). 

[Many  of  the  general  Commentaries  on  the  O.  T.  and  special  Treatises  on  pertinent  topics 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Commentary  on  the  N.  T.,  p.  19,  and  in  the  first  on  the  . 
O.  T.  pp.  62,  63,  might  here  be  recalled.  In  particular,  our  old  popular  commentators 
should  not  be  altogether  overlooked  :  Mat  Henry,  Scott,  Gill,  Ad.  Clarke,  etc.  Though  they 
may  be  oflen  less  than  satisfactory  on  the  "  hard  places,*'  and  sometimes  unduly  swayed  by 
their  theological  systems  respectively,  their  insight  into  the  religious  significance  and  uses  fk 
the  divine  word  at  times  shows  itself  very  instructively. 
We  may  mention  especially  on  the  Book  of  Joshua  :  — 
Bush,  Notes  Critical  and  Practiced  on  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  1838. 
Chr.  Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible  with  Notes,  ii.  part  i. pp.  1-74,  Lond.  1865.—  Tr.] 
Of  the  numerous  monographs  which  have  been  published  on  particular  passages  of  our 
book,  especially  on  ch.  x.  9  ff.,  we  specify  the  following :  A.  Calmet,  Concerning  the  Com" 
wand  of  Joshua  that  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  should  stand  still,  and  the  Rain  of  Stones  which  fell 
on  the  Canaanites,  Josh,  a;.  11  jf.yin  his  Biblical  Researches,  iii.  1,  53  ff.  An  Attempt  to  prove 
from  the  Scripture  that  the  Sun  did  not  stand  still  in  Joshua's  Time :  in  the  Theological  Re- 
pository, vol.  L  See  Allgem,  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  iii.  29  if.  Biblisch-astron,  AbhAndlung  con 
der  Kopemischen  Meinung  der  Weltban,  als  der  heil,  Schrift  nicht  entgegen,  Leipz.  1774. 
Sturm,  1st  Jos.  a:.  12  der  StUlstand  des  Sonnes  oder  des  Hagelwetters  zu  verstehenf  Schleitz, 
1778.  J.  D.  Ilgen,  De  Imbre  Lapideo  et  Solis  et  Lunas  Mora  inter  Pugnam  Israelitarum  sub 
Josuce  Auspiciis  cum  Amorrhceis,  Lips.  1793,  4to.  J.  Chr.  F.  Steudel,  Was  sagt  der  StUlstand  der 
Sonne  auf  Josud  Geheissf  in  the  Tubing.  Zeitschrift,  1818,  i.  126-152.  N.  A.  Chr.  Weigle, 
Ueber  Josua  x.  7-15,  ibid.  1834,  iv.  107-165.  Hengstenberg,  in  the  Evangelische-Kirchm- 
zekung,  1832,  No.  88,  and  ibid.  1868,  Nos.  47  and  49.  Das  Wunderdes  Herm  in  der  Schlact 
wider  die  Amoriter:  A  Reply  to  the  Essay  iti  the  Evang,  Church  Gazette  (Nov.  1832)  on  the 
standing  still  of  the  Sun,  Josh,  x..  Barmen  und  Schwelm,  1833.  G.  F.  Goltz,  Die  Stiliste- 
hende  Sonne  zu  Gibeon,  nach  GrundsiUzen  des  Koperkanischen  Systems  erlaiitert  und  verthevlXgt, 
Dr.  G.  BarzUai,  Un  Errore  di  Trent e  Secoli,  1868,  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Triest, 
under  the  title:  Josua  und  die  Sonne:  Explanation  of  the  passage  Josh.  ch.  x,  9-14  by 
Dr.  G.  BarzUai,  Printing-House  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  1868.  Zockler,  Kopemikus  order 
Ptolomceusf  Betrachtung  iiber  Josua  x,  12,*  13,  in  the  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  iv.  (July  and 
j^ugust  1868),  p.  248  ff,  G.  Jahn,  Der  gesunde  Menschenverstand  und  die  stUUtehende 
Sonne  zu  Gibeon,  Ducherow,  1868.  A.  Hengstenberg  (in  Bochum),  on  Josh.  x.  12-44,  in 
the  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  v.  (June  1869),  pp.  287,  288. 

HI.  Historical  Writings. 

J.  J.  Hess,  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  vor  den  Zeiten  Jesu,  Ziirich,  1776-1778,  12  Bde. ;  in  pai- 
ticular  Bd.  1,  History  of  the  Commanders.  Bertheau,  IsraeVu,  Geschichte,  p.  271  ff.  H.  Ewald, 
Geschichte  des  volkes  Israel  bis  Christus,  Bd.  2,  p.  296  ff.  (2  Ausg.)  Gottingen,  1853  [trans- 
lated into  English  by  Russell  Martineau,  Lond.  1868.  The  references  in  this  work  are  to  the  2d 
Germ,  edition,  but  the  nature  of  the  topics  will  easily  lead  in  all  cases  to  the  place  intended.  — 
Tb.]     J.  H.  Kurz,  Lehrbuch  der  heUigen  Geschichte,  6  Aufl.,  Konigsberg,  1853,  pp.  97-103. 

>  [Referencet  to  thtu  otflier  work  of  Keil  In  the  preieDt  eoaimentaiy  will  be  adapted  to  the  BngUfh  txmosUtloo.  — Ts.] 
t  [Befereaoes  to  this  work  la  these  peffBi  will  apply  to  the  Qermaa  Bdltioo.—  T&.J 
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[TranfUted  into  Engllsb,  Edinb.  1859.]  L.  Noach,  Von  Eden  und  Golgotha,  BibHsch-geschkhtl. 
FoTschungenf  Leipz.  O.  Wigand,  1868.  (Hitherto  two  Tolumes  havo  appeared  full  of  the 
strangest  hypotheses  salted  to  confound  all  previous  researches.  See  the  critique  in  the 
IMerar.  CentraJhlatt,  1869,  No.  25).  F.  Hitzig,  Geschichte  ties  Volkes  Israel  vom  Anbeginn  bw 
zur  Eroberung  Masada's  im  Jahre  72  nach  Christus,  In  two  parts,  Part  I.  To  the  end  of 
the  Persian  Rule,  Leipz.  18?9,  p.  95  if.  [Oehler,  Dos  VoUc  Gottes,  in  Herzog,  Realencyk, 
Tol.  xvii.  p.  259  f.  Dean  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews,  N.  Y.  1867,  book  v.  Dean  Stanley, 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  let  Series,  lects.  ix.-xiL  "  The  Conquest  of  Pal- 
estine."    Rawlinson's  Historical  Evidences,  Boston,  1860,  lect.  iiL  —  Tr.] 

IV.  Geographical  Writings, 

1.  Books  of  Travel,  As  important  towards  the  geographical  explanation  of  the  Book  of 
Joshoa,  we  must  mention  particularly :  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  by  Burckhardt, 
Lond.  1822.  In  German  :  J.  L.  Burckhardt's  Reisen  in  Syrien,  Paldstina  und  der  Gegend  des 
Berges  Sinai,  edited  by  Cresenius,  Weimar,  1828,  2  Bde,  8yo.  Seetzen's  Reisen  durch  Syrien, 
Paldstina,  Phdnizier,  die  TVansjordanldnder,  Arabia,  Petrosa  und  Unteregypten,  edited  by  Kruse, 
Berlin,  1854,  3  Theile.  G.  H.  t.  Schubert,  Reise  in  das  Morgenland  in  den  Jahren  1836  n. 
1837,  Erlangen,  1838-40,  3  B<le.  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Petrcta  ;  A  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Year  1838,  by  E.  Robinson  and  E.  Smith,  edited  by 
Edw.  Robinson,  D.  D.;  3  vols.  Boston,  1841.*  [2d  ed.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo.]  Later  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine,  by  the  same,  1856,  8vo.'  [Next  in  importance  to  Dr.  Robinson's  inval- 
uable writings,  for  the  American  student,  and  almost  indispensable  to  interpret  even  them  to 
cor  imagination  and  heart,  must  now  be  reckoned  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine  (Am.  ed.  N.  Y. 
1868).  The  praise  bestowed  on  this  by  Grove  in  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  is  not  exaggerated. 
Singularly  valuable  towards  a  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  O.  T.  is  the  Yocabuliyry 
of  Topographical  Terms,  with  which,  as  an  ap|>endix,  thb  work  is  enriched.  —  Tr.] 
Strauss,  Sinai  und  Golgotha,  7  Aufl.  Berlin,  1859.  J.  Rusegger,  Reisen  in  Europa,  Asien 
und  Africa,  Stuttg.  1841-50,  7  Bde.  Philip  Wolf,  Reise  in  das  Gelobte  Land,  with  a 
new  plan  of  Jerusalem,  Stuttg.  1849.  E.  W.  Schultz,  Reise  in  das  Gelobte  Land,  Miilheim 
a.  d.  M.  1853.  Titus  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderung  nach  Paldstina,  im  Jahr  1857;  A  ride 
through  Philistia,  travels  on  foot  in  the  mountain  of  Judaea,  and  gleaning  in  Jerusalem ; 
Gotha,  1859,  with  a  map.  *  Titus  Tobler,  Nazareth  in  Paldstina,  Nebst  Anhang  der  vierten 
Wanderung,  with  a  supplement  of  Illustrations;  Berlin,  1868.  Koncad  Furrer,  Wanderun- 
gen  durch  Paldstina^  with  a  view  and  plan  of  Jerusalem  and  a  map  of  Palestine  (by  Henry 
Lange),  Zurich,  1865.  Fr.  Yalentiner,  Das  heUige  Land,^^wie  es  war"  und  ^^wieesht." 
Keil,  1868.  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  in  explanation  of  his  Map  of  the  Holy  Land,  mentioned 
below.  See  on  the  whole  subject,  Titus  Tobler,  BiUiographia  Geographica  PaUestince,  Leipz. 
1867. 

[This  work  is  said  by  Dr.  Hackett  (Smith's  Diet,  of  th&  Bible,  art  Palestine,  p.  2319)  to 
present  the  names  of  1066  writers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
The  appendix  to  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  gives  a  chronological  list  of  such  authors, 
embracing  almost  all  of  much  importance  up  to  that  time,  and  the  catalogue  published  in 
Gage's  Translation  of  Ritter  (vol.  ii.),  with  that  at  the  close  of  the  article,  Palestine,  in  the 
Bietiitnary  of  the  Bible,  Amer.  edition,  will  supply  all  that  is  needed  to  fill  out  this  department 
of  bibliography  to  the  present  date.  And  here  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  in  Uiat  Dic- 
tionary almost  every  geographical  topic,  mentioned  in  the  present  work,  and  scarcely  less 
topics  of  biography,  antiquities,  ethnology,  will  be  found  treated  with  a  satisfactory  fullness 
of  learning  and  admirable  succinctness.  The  corrections  and  additions  of  the  American 
edition  are  valuable  throughout,  and  within  the  sphere  of  sacred  geography  are  quite  essential 
to  the  due  presentation  of  a  few  important  questions.  It  may  almost  replace  for  the  English 
student,  and  is  in  some  respects  superior,  in  point  of  geographical  information,  to  the  great  Ger- 
man Theological  Dictionary,  Herzog's  Theologische  Realencyklopddie  fiJbc  Protestantische  Theol- 
ogie  und  Kirche,  Stuttg.  &  Hamb.  1844-1866. 

Much  of  the  same  praise  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  geographical  articles  in  the  last  edition 

1  [Tb«  rrihreo^w  to  thto  work  in  tlM  pramt  Toloma  tre  adapted  to  the  edition  of  1841.    The  copioni  indioet  wiU  in 

moet  all  eases  readily  direct  to  the  dedred  portion  of  cither  edition.  —  Th.] 

S  [The  references  to  LiUtr  Bibl.  JU9.  in  this  work  are  conformed  to  the  2d  rd.,  Boston,  1857.] 
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of  Kitto*8  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  Fairbaim's  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary,  illus- 
trated ;  with  which,  however,  the  present  writer  is  less  well  acquainted. 

We  repeat  the  titles  of  two  or  three  books  of  travel,  besides  those  named  above,  which 
seem  most  likely  to  be  accessible  and  of  service  to  Biblical  students  generally,  in  this  country, 
80  far  as  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  concerned. 

H.  B.  Tristram,  The  Land  of  Israel,  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  Palestine,  undertaken  with 
Special  Reference  to  its  Physical  Character.  Lond.  1866.  Worthy  to  stand  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Robinson  and  Stanley. 

Wm.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book;  or  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  Man* 
ners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land;  with  maps,  engravings,  etc.  2 
vols.  N.  Y.  1865.  Full  of  general  information  on  the  country,  the  fruit  of  twenty-five 
years'  experience  as  a  missionary  there,  and  rendered  more  useful  by  a  large  number  of  really 
illustrative  pictorial  representations. 

A  multitude  of  American  and  English  travellers  in  Palestine  have  published  books  within 
a  few  years,  all  contributing  something  towards  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  land,  its  prestmt 
aspect  and  condition,  its  productions,  its  ancient  monuments,  and  its  history.  We  name  the 
following  without  pausing  to  give  full  titles,  because  their  works  are,  for  the  most  part,  famil- 
iar and  easily  procurable :  Bausman,  Miss  Beaufort,  Drew,  Durbin,  Fiske,  Hackett,  Herschell, 
Lieut.  Lynch,  McGregor  {Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan),  Miss  Martineau,  Olin,  Osborne,  Miss 
Rogers,  Stephens,  Wilson.  —  Tr.] 

2  Geographies  of  Palestine.  Adriani  Rclandi,  Palcestina  ex  Mortumentis  Veteribus  iUustrata, 
Trajecti  Batavorum,  1714,  4to.  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  2  Ausg.,  Berlin,  1860-1852  (Bd.  16  u. 
16).  [Of  these  remarkable  volumes,  which  must  long  remain  the  great  storehouse  of  all  that 
had  been  communicated  concerning  the  Bible-lands,  the  portions  most  essential  to  the  Bibli- 
cal student  have  been  translated  by  Wm.  L.  Gage,  and  published  in  four  octavo  volumes. 
The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  N.  Y.  1866.  — Tr.]  By 
the  same  author  :  Der  Jordan  und  die  Beschiffung  des  todten  Meeres,  Berlin,  1850  ;  and,  Ein 
Blick  auf  Paldsiina  und  seine  christliche  Bevdlkerung,  Berlin,  1852.  K.  v.  Raumer,  Paldstina ; 
with  a  map  of  Palestine,  4  Aufl.,  Leipz.  I860,  L.  Volter,  Das  heilige  Land  und  das  Land  der 
Israelitischen  Wanderung,  with  a  map  of  Palestine  and  a  number  of  engravings,  2  Aufl.,  Stuttg. 
1864.  Edw.  Robinson,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  Boston,  1865  (excellent). 
G.  Amoud,  La  Palestine  Ancienne  et  Modeme  ou  Geographic  Historique  et  Physique  de  la 
Palestine,  avec  3  cartes  chromo-lithographiees,  Paris,  1868  (leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  in 
the  accompanying  maps  also.  Comp.  the  Review  in  the  Jahrbilchern  fUr  Deutsche  Theologie, 
xiv.  2). 

[On  the  Geography  of  Palestine  we  may  add,  as  perhaps  more  appropriately  belonging  under 
this  head,  — 

N.  C.  Burt,  The  Land  and  its  Story :  or  the  Sacred  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine,  N. 
Y.  1869. 

H.  S.  Osborne,  Palestine,  Past  and  Present,  with  Biblical,  Literary,  and  Scientific  Notices, 
Phil.  1859. 

Very  full  and  valuable  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine  are  the  articles,  "  Palestina,"  by 
Arnold,  in  Herzog's  RecUeneyk.,  vol.  xL,  and  "  Stadten  und  Ortschaften,"  vol.  xiv.  by  the 
same. 

"  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (vols.  1-26,  1864-1869)  is  particularly  rich  in  articles  on  Biblical 
Geography  from  Dr.  Robinson  and  various  American  missionaries  in  Palestine  and  other 
parts  of  the  East."  —  (Hackett). 

The  following  are  worthy  of  notice  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Holy  Land  :  — 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  by  W.  H.  Tristram,  published  by  the-  Society  for  Promot- 
in^r  Christian  Knowledge.  The  sketch  by  the  same  author  in  the  article  Palestine  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Uie  Bible,  p.  2307  ff.  is  a  real  multum  in  parvo. 

H.  S.  Osborne,  Plants  of  the  Holy  Land  with  their  Fruits  and  Flowers.  Blustrated.  Hiil. 
1800.- 

W.  S.  Gage,  Studies  in  Bible  Lands,  with  72  Llustrations,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Hackett,  IllustixUions  of  Scripture  suggested  by  a  Tour  through  the  Holy  Land^ 
Boston,  1866. 
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J.  G.  Wood,  BibU  Animals :  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  th^ 
ScriplureSf  from  the  Ape  to  the  CoraL    N.  Y.  1870. 

Finally  we  must  notice  the  publication  of  a  work  which,  from  the  proved  ability  of  its  authors 
and  the  peculiar  advantages  which  they  have  enjoyed,  is  sure  to  add  much  to  the  accuracy 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land  :  — 

The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  ;  a  Narrative  of  Exploration  and  DUcovery  in  the  City  anch  in 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Capt.  Wilson,  R.  E.,  Capt  Warren,  R.  E.,  etc.,  etc.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Edited  by  Walter  Morison,  M. 
P.,  Honorary  Treasurer  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  London,  1871. — Tr.] 

Sb  Maps.  Besides  those  given  in  the  different  travels  and  geographical  works  on  Palestine 
we  will  mention  :  Karte  von  Paldstina,  principally  after  the  itineraries  and  measurements  of 
Robinson  and  Smith,  constructed  and  engraved  by  H.  Kiepert,  Berlin,  1840.  Karte  von  Pal- 
dstina fiach  den  neuesten  Quellen  bearbeitet  und  gezeichnet  von  H,  Kiepert^  edited  by  C.  Ritter, 
Berlin,  1842.  H.  Kiepert,  Wandkarte  von  Paldstina  in  ackt  BlOltem,  3  Aufl.  1866.  Karte  von 
Paldstina,  by  C.  W.  M.  Van  de  Velde.  Eight  sheets  printed  in  colors,  Gotha,  Justus  Perthes, 
1866.  A  German  edition  of  the  2d  English  edition  of  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  first  pub- 
lished in  Grotha  by  Justus  Perthes,  1858.  The  scale  is  1-315000.  (Extremely  valuable  for  the 
study  of  the  secdnd  part  of  our  book,  and  in  general  quite  excellent).  —  From  the  same  pub- 
lisher appeared  in  1868  :  Der  Bibelatlas  in  acht  Bldttem,  von  Dr.  Theodor  Menke,  which  has 
rightly  met  with  high  appreciation  in  all  the  criticisms  upon  it,  and  has  rendered  us  the  most 
essential  aid  in  the  preparation  of  our  commentary,  by  its  clear  cbartographic  representation 
of  the  territory  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  before  the  exile.  It  even  distinguishes  by  the 
appropriate  numbers  (Map  iiL),  the  groups  of  cities  (Jos.  xv.,  xviii.)  in  Judah  and  Beh- 
jamin. 

[Preeminently  valuable  is  the  Bible  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans  by  Samuel  Clark,  M.  A. 
(Lond.  1S68),  published  by  tHe  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  Except 
for  the  expense,  this  might  satisfy  all  wants  until  further  discoveries,  especially  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploradon  Fund  shall,  as  they  must,  supersede  the  best  representations  heretofore  pos- 
sible. 

Only  less  complete  and  accurate  than  this  is  Menke's  Bible- Atlas,  deservedly  praised 
above,  and  which,  although  the  names  are  given  in  (jerman,  will  still  be  quite  intelligible  to 
any  English  scholar,  —  at  less  than  one  third  the  cost. 

What  the  foregoing  collections  of  Maps  are  for  hand  use,  in  the  study,  that  is  the  large  Wall 
Map  of  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  by  H.  S.  Osborne,  LL.D.,  and  Lyman  Coleman, 
D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  for  public  exhibition  in  the  Sunday-school,  or  lecture  room.  It  is  6  feet 
by  9  in  size,  with  a  side  map  of  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  on  a  scale  much  larger 
stilL  Its  delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  Jordan  differs,  however, 
considerably  from  that  on  Menke's  Maps,  and  needs  to  be  carefully  tested  by  the  record  in 
onr  book. 

About  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  former  is  Kiepert's  Wall  Map  of  Palestine,  very  highly 
recommended  and  costing  about  half  as  much. 

Raaz*s  New  Wall  Map  of  Palestine,  photo-lithographed  from  a  very  excellent  rehef,  so 
that  ^  all  the  effects  of  the  relief  in  light  and  shadow,  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  streams,  etc., 
are  produced  on  a  plane  surface  without  destro3ring  the  illusion  of  a  raised  surface,"  has  been 
reproduced  in  this  country  with  the  names  and  descriptions  in  English,  and  at  a  very  mod- 
erate price.    N.  Y.  1870.     Size  52  inches  by  32. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  Relief  Map  of  Palestine,  aflor  Yan  de  Velde,  easily  obtainable 
through  the  German  bookstores.     Size  22  by  17  inches. 

Less  ambidous  and  costly  than  most  of  these  are  several  good  atlases  and  maps  (but  varying 
in  excellence),  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
and  by  private  publishers,  such  as  Colton,  New  York  ;  Garigues  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc. 

A  small  relief  map,  prepared  by  W.  L.  Gage,  is  worth  far  more  than  its  cost ;  and  quite 
marvelous  for  its  combination  of  accuracy,  fullness,  and  'cheapness  is  the  little  Atlas  designed 
to  accompany  the  New  Hand-Book  of  Bible  Geography,  Carleton  &  Lanahan,  New  York,  1870. 
—  Tr.] 

V.  'Homiletieal  Literature, 

Besides  the  well-known  Commentaries  of  Starke,  von  Gerlach,  Lisco,  D'achsel,  the  Ber- 
leborger,  Henchberger  and  Calwer  Bibles,  we  cite  also :  Franciskus  Burmannus,  Die  Richter 
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Israels  oder  Auslegung  und  Betrachiung  der  BUcher  Josua,  der  Richier  und  RtUh^  Frankfort 
bei  Jost  Hinrich  Drecker,  Ao.  1695,  4to.  Handel  has  musically  wrought  Joshua  into  his 
glorious  Oratorio. 

[J.  N.  Darby,  Synopsis  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  in  5  vols.  Vol.  i.  pp.  299-S45.  2d  ed. 
Lond. 

Matthew  Henry  deserves  to  be  specially  Mentioned  under  this  head.  Many  of  his  quaint 
remarks  equal  both  in  piety,  aptness,  and  point,  the  rich  comments  of  the  German  writers 
given  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Book  of  Joshtfa  (Anon.  N.  T.  1870)  may  suggest  some  profitable  Chris- 
tian applications  of  the  language  of  the  O.  T.,  although,  like  Darby  above,  but  in  a  greater 
degree,  too  much  inclined  to  make  gospel  where  the  revealing  spirit  had  only  seen  fit  to  put 
something  else,  perhi^  equally  good  in  its  place.  —  Tb.] 
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PART  FIRST. 


TiiB  Conquest  of  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
Chapters  L-XIL 


SECTION  FIRST. 

Thk  Prkparatiok. 
Chaptbb  I.   1-V.  15. 


1.      The  Summons  to  ih$  War, 

Chapteb  I.  ^ 

a.  The  Comuuind  of  God  to  Joehna. 
Chapter  I.  1-9. 

1  Now  [And  ^]  after  the  death  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses' 

2  minister,  saying,  Moses  my  servant  is  dead  ;  now  therefore  [and  now  ']  arise,  go  over 
this  Jordan,  thon  and  all  this  people,  unto  Tinto]  the  land  which  I  do  [omit :  do]  give 

3  to  Uiem,  even  [omit:  even]  to  the  children  [sons^]  of  Israel.  Every  place  that  the  sole 
of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  [  ^iJI^S^.  properly : 

4  spoke]  unto  Moses.  From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon  even  [and]  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea 

5  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast  [border  *].  There  3iall  not 
any  man  be  able  to  [Not  a  man  shall]  stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  as 

6  I  was  with  Moses,  so  [omit :  so]  will  I  be  with  thee :  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee.*  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  [strong  and  firm  *]  :  for  unto  this  people  shalt 
thou  divide  for  an  inheritance  [for  a  possession  ^]  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their 

7  fiithers  to  give  them.  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous  [firm],  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law  which  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee : 
turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  [Heb.  and ']  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  pros- 

8  per  whithersoever  thou  goest.  This  book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ; 
but  [and]  thou  shalt  mutate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do 
according  to  all  that  is  written  therein :  for  then  ^alt  thou  make  thy  way  prosperous 

9  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success.*  Have  not  I  commanded  thee  ?  [,]  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage  [firm] ;  [?]  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed :  for 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest 

TEXTUAL  AND  GEABIMATIOAL. 

{t  Vcr.  1.    TtM  (AnioQ*  and  exaet  randtiiiig  of  th«  oov^nnotion  hert  bj  **  and  '*  Mama  reqnhwl  to  lodkata  tba  tma 
gnmmatieal  nUMtSoa  of  thia  to  the  jnotding  booka.    It  ia  a  oboumataaoa  of  aoma,  althongh  parhapa  not  gnat,  ligiiifl- 
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eftnot,  in  respect  to  the  compoeition  of  the  hlitorioal  booki  of  the  0.  T.  that,  m  the  flxtt  four  booka  ^  the  Pentateooh  are 
eloeely  joined  together  by  the  copulatire  coqjunction  at  the  beginning  of  each  after  the  first,  so  the  hiatoricai  books,  with- 
out exception  m  Ikr  as  to  First  Chronicles,  are  thus  linked  to  each  other,  and  all  to  the  Pentateuch  u  parts  of  one  great 
whole.  The  Chronicles  appear  to  make  a  new  beginning ;  and  Tarions  reasons  might  be  aas^ned  why  Deuteronomy 
■hoold  in  this  point  diffur  from  the  three  preceding  books  of  Moms.  —  Ta.] 

[S  Yer.  2.  —  nXn37X  In  rare  instances  the  coqj.  in  this  compound  needs  to  be  understood  in  an  iUative  sense  ;  but 
generally  it  marks  the  simple  suoceesion  of  thoughts,  and  what  there  is  of  inference  is  equiralently  esprewed  by  our 
<^and  now."  So,  inrariably,  De  Wette  and  Fay ;  but  the  English  Version  almost  always  renders  aa  in  this  passage. 
-T«.] 

[S  Yer.  2.  —  07^  M^.  Ffcy  also  tnuislaees :  "  children  of  Is.,*'  De  Wette,  always,  "sons.'*  This  is  exact  and  much 
more  fldthftal  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bast  which  now,  precisely  as  In  ancient  times,  names  a  people  with  reference  to  its  males, 
*'  the  Beni  Hassan,"  "  Beni  SaUwr,'*  f  tc.  8o  the  Hebrew  nation  were  the  B«ni  Israel,  eren  when,  in  many  instance,  prob- 
ably the  women  and  children  were  distinctly  thought  of;  but  generally  the  men  were  considered  in  a  political  respect  as 
instar  omnium.  —  Tr.] 

[4  Yer.  4.  —The  word  "  coaM  *"  is  in  this  book  synonymous  with  border  (boundary  line),  except  in  Ihe  three  places,  ch. 
is.  1 ;  xii.  23 ;  xlx.  29,  where  it  was  intended  to  denote  "  coast "  in  our  present  sense,  but  incorrectly,  as  would  appear,  in 
Ihe  last  two  passages.  "  Bordk;r  *'  is  wtiat  we  should  now  say,  and  that,  especially  in  the  plural,  signifies  figuratively, 
like  the  Hebrew,  «  territory,"  "  tract,"  "  country."  —  Ta.] 

[6  Yer.  5.  —  Qesen.  s.  r,  MD^  :  I  will  not  eau  thee  off  and  not  forsake  thee.  So  substantially  Fky ;  De  VFette,  on  the 
oimtrary :'  I  will  not  withdraw  myself  tnm  thee,  etc  <<  Fail  thee,"  etc.,  in  our  ftmiUar  expression,  Is,  perhaps,  as  near 
the  Hebrew  as  anything  proposed.  —  Tft-J 

10  Yer.  6.  —  ^QS^I,  pTH.  ^  nrerbum  ptH  proprie  notat  virts  qvm  sunt  tn  manibMs  ad  prahendendum  retinendnm- 
qoe  Tiriliter ;  dooft  contra  ^QH  Jkmitwiintm^  qusB  m  gtnibtu  est,  ad  oonslstendum,  ns  ab  alio  quis  erartatur,*  MIehaelis ; 

(oont  ^MH  Job  It.  4,  ^MTin,  1 K.  xii.  18,    ^bW,  •qwai  atef«r,  Zech.  tI.  8."  Maurer.  —  Ta,] 

[7  Yer.  7.  —  Fay  here  renders  ^^diVide  for  an  inheritance  "  with  the  English  Version,  but  De  Wette  gires  simply  "  to 

partition,"  and  Oesenius  appears  to  be  abundantly  warranted  in  saying,  s.  v.    vH^*  ^^^  '*  ^^  specific  idea  of  inheritance 

In  this  Terb  is  rare."  —  Te.] 

[8  Yer.  8.—  The  expression  is'  stronger  with  "and,"  and  "  that  y,y  is  put  as  a  dii^unetire between  word9,i  q  or,  is 

hardly  supported  by  a  single  probable  example.'*  Qeeen.  Lke,  p.  266,  BoUnson*s  Trans.  Fay  after  this  "  and  **  supplies 

[not] — Ta.] 

[9  Yer.  9 v^3Q7r^  should  in  oonsisteney  with  Ter.  7  be  translated  "  shalt  thou  prosper,"  and  the  whole  clause 

mi^t  then  pertiaps  be  rendered  "  for  then  shalt  thou  hare  success  in  thy  way,  and  then  shalt  thou  prosper."  —  Tb.] 


b,  ■  Joshua's  Command  to  the  Leaden  of  the  People,  and  to  the  Reubenites,  and  to  the  Gadites,  and  to 

the  Half  Tnbe  of  Manasseh. 

Chapter  !.•  10-18. 

10,  11  Then  Joshua  commanded  the  officers  [overseers^]  of  the  people,  saying.  Pass 
through  the  host  [camp]  and  command  the  people,  saying,  Prepare  you  Yictuals  ; 
for  within  three  days  ye  shall  pass  over  this  Jordan,  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land 
•which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  Grod  giveth  you  to  possess  it. 

12  And  to  the  ReubenitesfReubenite],  and  to  the  Gadites  [Gadite],  and  to  half  the 

13  tribe  of  Manasseh,  spake  Joshua,  saying.  Remember  the  word  which  Moses  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  you,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God 

14  hath  given  [giveth]  you  rest,  and  hath  given  you  this  land.  Your  wives,  your  little 
ones,  a^d  your  cattle  shall  remain  in  the  land  which  Moses  gave  you  on  this  [the 
other  n  side  [of  the]  Jordan  ;  but  ye  shall  pass  [pass  over]  before  your  brethren 

15  armed  [eager  for  war,  or,  in  ranks  '],  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes  *], 
and  help  them  ;  until  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  have  given  [shall  give]  your  brethren  rest, 
as  he  hath  giveji  you,  and  they  ^so  have  possess^  [shall  possess]  the  land  which  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  your  Grod  giveth  them  ;  then  ye  shall  return  unto  the  land  of  your 
possession,  and  enjoy  [possess]  it,  which  Moses  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  servant  gave 
you  on  this  [the  oUier]  side  [of  the]  Jordan  toward  the  sun-rising.  And  they  answered 

16  Joshua  saying.  All  tliat  thou  commandest  us,  we  will  do,  and  ixhithersoever  thou 

17  sendest  us,  we  will  go.     According  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moses  in  all  things,*  so  will 

18  we  hearken  unto  thee:  only  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was 
with  Moses.  Whosoever  he  be  [Every  man]  that  doth  rebel  against  thy  command- 
ment [literally,  mouth],  and  will  not  hearken  unto  thy  word,  in  all  that  thou  com- 
mandest him  [or,  us]  he  shall  be  put  to  death :  only  be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage 
[firm]. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL 

[1  V«r.  10.  —  Tb  indinte  dittioctly  the  office  of  the  D^'^DtC',  la  dednbW,  bat  perhaps  (with  our  soanty  data)  aoarcely 

poBBibte.  While  etymologirally  (r.  *1^^)  lerlbe  or  eleric,  would  suit  Tery  well,  yet  from  the  passages  cited  in  the 
execetieal  noCea  oo  this  verse,  and  from  many  others,  it  appears  that  the  name  designates  a  lUod  of  oterseer  of  a  section 
of  tue  people,  In  nt^me  way  orduring  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  repreeendog  his  charge  to  tUe  Judge,  goTemor.  or  com- 
msnder  to  whom  he  was  subordinate.  Thus  in  Elgypt  they  stood  between  the  people  and  the  task-maiiteni.  Accordiu;;  to 
Nam.  xrt  18,  the  skotenm  appear  then  to  hare  been  chosen  from  the  eiders  of  the  people,  and  to  have  constituted  some- 
times a  council  of  adTieers,  with  Moses,  and  sometimes  (Deut.  i.  16  ;  xtI.  18)  a  sub-oiagistraoy  who,  in  connection  with 
tiie  "Jwlgee*'  dispensed  Justice  to  the  people.  Superintendent,  oTerseer,  or  director  (Kay:  Vorsteher,  Onlner),  probably 
gives  substantiaUy  the  sense,  but  is  not  so  dearly  speeifle  as  we  could  wish.  —  Te.] 

[s  V«r.  14.  —  '>n  ^^372U    This  phrase  constantly  denotes  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan  where  the  speaker  then  was : 
H  &Ttpior  tx  eoy  in  quo  ipu  comstUutus  erat,  loeo^  L  e.  *x  FaU$tina  rem  mftiturj'^   Maurer.  —  Tr.] 
[S  Ver.  14.  — Fay,  it  Schaaren.    See  the  authoritiw  in  exegetical  note.  —  Tr.] 
[4  Ver.  14.  —  De  Wette,  Fay :  o^  streiibtuen  Manner.     But  while  the  English  phrase  "  mighty  men  of  yalor,"  im- 

pUes  something  too  marvelous,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether   V^^nn    *^^i2l3  does  not  often  convey  the  idea  of 
special  ability  In  the  military  service,  from  natural  endowments  or  extraordinary  experience  of  war,  something  like 
"  heroas,"  or  "  veterans  in  war.'* —  Ta,J 
[i  Ter.  17.  —  A  little  more  exactly  for  the  sense  :    In  all  respects  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moee«,  etc.  —  Tb.] 


BXfiQBTICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

a.  Vera.  1-9.  The  Command  of  God  to  Joshua. 
The  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
commencing  here  and  constitnting  the  first  part  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  connects  itself  closely  with 
Deuteronomy.  There,  at  the  end,  ch.  xxxiv.,  the 
death  of  Moses  is  reported,  Israel's  mourning  for 
him  described,  and  mention  made  of  Joshua  (ver. 
9)  his  successor,  while  yet  Moses  himself  is  once 
more  celebrated  in  words  of  hijjhest  praise  as  a 
prophet  and  leader  of  the  people  without  ptirallel  in 
all  the  subsequent  times.  Only  Samuel  afterward 
in  some  sense  reached  the  same  level  ( Jer.  xt.  1 ). 
Here  in  ver.  1,  Moses,  after  notice  of  his  death, 

is  honorably  entitled  ***  "T^5  as  in  ver.  7,  as  In 
DeuL  xxxiv.  5 ;  Num.  xii.  7,  8,  in  a  long  series  of 
places  in  our  book  (i.  7, 13,  1.5 ;  viii.  31,  33 ;  Lx.  24; 
xL  15 ;  xii.  6 ;  xiii.  8 ;  xiv.  7  ;  xviii.  7  ;  xxii.  2,  4,  5), 
1  K.  viii.  56;  2  K.  xviii.  12;  xxi.  8;  2  Chr.i.3; 
xxiv.  6 ;  Ps.  cv.  26.     Sometimes  also  he  is  called 

a^ri^  "T5^,  Ps.  xc.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  49 ;  2  Chr. 
xxiv.  9  ;*Dan.  ix.  11  ;  Neh.  x.  29.  Besides  Moses 
there  are  so  designated  or  so  addressed  by  God : 
the  Patriarchs^  Deut.  ix.  27,  especially  Abraham, 
Gen.  xxvi.  24  ;  Ps.  cv.  6,  42 ;  Job  i.  8 ;  ii.  3 ;  xlii. 
7,8;  Kings,  as  David  (Ps.  xviii.  l;^  xxxvi.  1; 
Ixxviii.  70;  1  K.  viii.  66;  2  K.  viii.  19;  Ezr. 
xxxvii.  24),  and  Uezekiah,  2  Chr..  xxxi.  16,  as  a 
theocraUcal  leader,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  also  as  one 
who  executed  God's  designs  (Jer.  xxv.  9  ;  xxvii.  6  ; 
xliiL  10) ;  Prophets^  as  Isaiah  xx.  3,  whom  God 
himself  so  names  (Is.  xliii.  10  ;  xliv.  26 ;  Jer.  vii. 
25 ;  xxvi.  5 ;  Am.  iii.  7  ;  Dan.  ix.  6,  and  often). 
Properly  all  the  Israelite*  also  are  servants  of  God 
(Ex.  xix.  5 ;  Lev.  xxv.  42-55)  and  recognize  them- 
selves as  such,  the  authors  of  the  Psalms  most 
freely  expressing  this  consciousness  in  their  distinct 
individuality  (Ps.  xix.  12,  14;  x.xxiv.  23;  xxxv. 
27  ;  Ixix.  37  ;  xc.  16 ;  cxix.  47,  65,  84,  122,  176 ; 
cxxxv.  14;  cxliii.  2).  Hence  in  the  second  part 
of  Isaiah,  the  whole  people  is  so  named  (Is.  iv.  8^9 ; 
xlii.  19  ;  xliv.  1,  2,  21  ;  xlv.  4;  xlviii.  20),  and 
then  again  He  who  is  the  Israelite  Kar'  i^oxh^t  the 

t  [It  win  be  noticed  bj  the  reader  of  the  BngUsh  Bible 
that  in  r^erenoes  to  the  Psalms,  the  title  sometimes  counts 
as  one  verse.  — T».J 

i  [The  article  on  the  Jordan  in  Smith's  Diet,  ofih*  BibU^ 
will  be  found  quite  fUll  and  satisfkctory.    8ee  also  the  art. 


'  Messiah,  (Zech.  iii.  8 ;  Is.  xlii.  1-7  ;  xlix.  3. 5,  8  ; 

I  Iii.  13-15,  53).  On  the  sense  of  this  designation, 
see  below  under  Doctrinal  and  Ethical.  —  (Jonccrn- 
ing  Joshua  see  Introduction. 

Moses'  Minister.  Observe  that  Joshua  is  not 
spoken  of  as  Moses'  servant,  but  as  n^tt^p, 
minister ;  *'  adjutant,"  we  should  now  say,  in  so  far 
as  Moses  was  not  law-giver  but  commander-in- 
chief.  The  formal  installation  of  Joshua  in  tliis 
position  is  reported  to  us  in  Num.  xxvii.  15  ff. 

Jordan.     ITT^i'^*  almost  everywhere  in  the  O. 

T.  with  the  art.,  from  the  r.  l^J  "to  go  down," 
or,  when  a  stream  is  spoken  of,  "  to  flow."  **  The 
Jordan  therefore  mcaii.s,  the  *  flowing? '  ['*  the  De- 
scender," Stanley],  perhaps  with  allusion  to  its  ex- 
tremely abnipt'fall  and  rapid  courstn  At  the 
present  day  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  esh  Sch'.*riah, 
*  the  drinkmg-place,'  occasionally  with  the  addition 
el-Kebir,  '  the  great."  The  name  cl-Jurdun  (Jor- 
dan), Is  however  not  unknown  to  the  Arabic  writers 
....  The  length  of  the  Jordan  from  where 
it  leaves  the  sea  of  Geunesaret  to  the  Dead  Sea  is 
about  sixty  miles,"  measured  in  a  straight  line 
I  but  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  stream  two 
hundred  miles].  Furrer,  Wamlm-ungent  p.  155. 
Robinson,  Phus.  Geotj.  p.  144  ff.  Von  Haumer,  Pal- 
Ostina,  p.  54  ff.'* 

Ver.  4.  Here  the  boundaries  of  Canaan  are  laid 
down  very  much  as  they  are  given  in  Deut  xi. 
24.  In  the  other  passage,  however,  the  wilderness, 
Lebanon,  and  the  Euphrates  arc  taken  together 
as  opposed  to  the  great  sea,  while  here,  (1.)  the 
wilderness  and  Lebanon  (south  and  north),  and 
then  again  (2.)  the  Euphrates  and  the  great  sea 
(east  and  west)  are  brought  together.  Substan- 
tially they  amount  to  the  same.  The  land  should 
be  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  desert,  on 
the  north  by  Mount  Lebanon,  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  was  already  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv. 
18-21 ).  Still  more  vaguely  is  it  expressed  ( Ex.  xxiii 
31)  "  from  the  Red  Sea  even  unto  tho  sea  of  the 
Philistines,"  and  "  from  the  desert  unto  the  river  " 
(Euphrates),  while  in  Num.  xxxiv.  1-12;  Josh. 

't  Palestine  ^  in  the  same  work ;  BibL  Svra,  Aug.  1848, 
p.  390  ff.,  Nor.  1848,  p.  764  ff.,  Apr.  1850,  p.  893  ff.  Lunch's 
Expfdition  to  the  Dead  Oea ;  Cruise  of  the  Rob  Roy  on  tks 
/onton,  N.  Y.  1870.— Ta.] 
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xiii.-xix.,  the  boundaries,  stated  only  in  a  genend 
wajr  in  our  passa;^,  arc  quite  accurately  fixed. 

The  territory  to  be  occupied  by  the  people  of  Is- 
rael is  further  and  more  exactly  ascertained  from 
the  definition,  "all  the  land  of  the  Hittites." 

This  Lebanon,  as  in  ver.  2  this  Jordan,  because 
the  river  was  visible  close  at  hand,  and  the  moun- 
tain could  be  seen  although  at  a  great  distance. 
7*U^yn  (in  prose  always  with  the  art)  is,  fix>m 
]?7  "  *®  ^  white."  the  white  mountain.  Further 


particulars  see  in  the  Introduction,  and  in  von 
liaumer  p.  29  ff.  Concerning  the  HiUUes  as  well 
as  the  other  Canaanitish  peoples,  comp.  the  Intro- 


duction, §  7 

Ver.  6.  Be  strong  and  firm.  Luther  translates 
finely  but  not  accurately  :  "  Be  comforted  and  un- 
dismayed." De  Wette :  "  Be  firm  and  strong." 
8chroeder :  "at  strong  and  firm,''  Dent  xxxL  6  ; 

vii.  23.  We  prefer  this  rendering  of  ^DW  pTH, 
since  the  words,  as  J.  H.  Michaclis  has  note<t,  sig- 
nify not  firmness  and  strength  in  general,  but  the 

strength  in  the  hands  ^TVj  and  the  firmness  in 

the  knees  (V^^M,  Ig.xxxv.  3,  cf.  Heb.  xii.  12,  13). 
Joshua  must  lay  hold  boldly  and  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  then  when  he  has  done  so,  allow  noth- 
ing to  drive  him  from  his  position.  It  will  be  no- 
ti^d  that  in  ver.  6  we  find  simply  repented,  in  al- 
most the  same  words,  what  has  been  suid  to  Joshua 
in  Deut  xxxi.  7,  23,  precisely  as  the  promise  ver. 
5  is  a  repetition  of  Deut.  xxxi.  6,  8. 

Vers.  7,  8,  admonish  Joshua  to  a  careful  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  in  order  that  the  great  work  laid  on 
him  by  the  Lord  may  be  successfully  accomplbhed. 
Not  depart  out  of  thj  mouth,  is  the  same  as  "  to 
be  continually  in  the  month."  Joshua  must,  on  the 
one  hand,  speak  to  the  people  in  the  words  of  the 
law,  in  order  rightly  to  impress  oi^  them  its  sacred 
design,  and  on  the  other,  must  also  ground  himsel/ 
always  more  deeply  therein.    Hence  it  is  added :  — 

Thou  Shalt  meditate  therein  daj  and  night. 
We  are  not  to  think  of  this  meditation  as  a  learned 
study,  but  rather  as  a  mature  reHection  upon  the 
law  b^  which  Joshua  penetrates  more  deeply  into  its 
meaning,  and  thus  bm>raes  qualified  to  speak  more 
clearly,  pointedly,  and  powerfully  to  the  people. 
For  to  that  particularly,  and  not  to  the  •*  reading 
aloud,"  as  Bunsen  explains  it,  is  the  reference  in 
the  command,  that  the  law  should  not  depart  out 
of  his  mouth.    Comp.  Deut.  vi.  7 ;  xi.  19 ;  xviL  19. 

Comp.  further,  Ps.  L  2,  and  on  H^  vSn,  ver.  3  es- 
pecially. 

Ver.  9 :  "  The  assurance  gains  in  strength  when 

to   the  positive   ^^DMI  jTtn  there  is  added  also 

the  negative  HnrrbKI  'I'^VH  bW,  as  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  6,  8."  Keil. 

How  did  God  speak  to  Joshua  t  By  the  Unm 
and  Thummim,  as  Hess  {Gesch.  Jot.  i.  p.  29)  sup- 
poses, appealing  to  Num.  xxvii.  21,  or,  as  most 
interpreters  assume,  immediately,  by  an  inward 
revelation  ?  Probably  the  latter,  because,  although 
we  must  admit  that  i^oshna  had  been  directed  by 
God  himself  to  employ  the  other  means,  and  there- 
with the  mediation  of'^the  high-priest,  yet  the  Lord 
himself  by  whom  —  obsen*e  that — Uie  initiative  is 
here  taken,,  was  not  bound  to  this  means,  as  ap- 
pears very  clearly  fh)m  the  manifestation  of  the 
angel,  ch.  v.  13-15.  The  Lord  spoke  to  Joshua  as 
he  had  spoken  to  Moses,  and  as  he  afterwards 


spoke  to  the  prophets.  Together  with  the  divinelr 
regulated  ofiBce  there  went  on  this  free  communi- 
cation of  God's  purposes  without  disturbance  to  the 
functions  of  that  office  when  they  were  in  proper 
exercise,  but  sometimes  also  to  awaken  them  to 
life  when  light  and  right  was  extinguished  in 
Israel,  1  Sam.  iii. ;  Joel  i.  13. 

b.  Vers.  10-18.  The  Command  of  Joshua  iotht 
Magistrates  of  the  People  as  well  as  to  the  Reuben- 
benites^  Gadites,  and  the  Haff  Tribe  of  Manasseh, 

After  Joshua  has  received  the  command  from 
God  to  cross  the  Jordan  with  the  people,  he 
adopts  hb  plans  aud  immediately  enjoins  upon 
the  D^niDtt?   (comp.  Ex.  y.  10;  Num.  xL  16; 

Deut  xvL  18 ;  Josh.  viii.  33 ;  xxiii.  2 ;  xxiv.  1)  to 
go  through  the  camp,  and  call  on  the  people  to 
provide  themselves  with  victuals  (the  need  of 
which  is  explained  by  the  cessation  of  the  manna, 
ch.  y.  12),  since  within  three  days  the  march 
would  b^n.  This  statement  of  time  is  not  exact, 
since  rather,  as  Keil  also  assumes,  seven  days  in 
all  intervene,  namely,  one  day  for  the  journey  of 
the  spies  to  Jericho,  three  days  for  their  stay  in  the 
mountain,  three  days  for  the  march  from  Shittim 
to  the  Jordan,  and  the  delay  there,  after  all  which 
the  crossing  of  the  river  took  place.  Keil  says 
concerning  this:  "We  give  up  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  three  days  in  ch.  iii.  2  with  those  men- 
tioned'in  ch.  i.  11,  since  the  text  in  ch.  iii.  2  con- 
tains not  the  slightest  hint  of  snch  a  combination. 

The  article  is  not  found  with  D^Q^  (ch.  iii.  2)  by 
which  the  D^O^  rwhtD  might  be  referred  to  ch. 
i.  11 ;  and  we  stand  by  the  simple  statements  of  the 
text,  assuming  that  the  spies  were  sent  out  imme- 
diately after  the  commana  in  ch.  i.  11,  probably  on 
the  same  day,  i.  «.  on  the  third  of  Nisan,  that  they 
returned  after  three  full  days,  i.  e.  on  the  6th  of 
Nisan,  at  evening  (ch.  ii.  22),  and  that  on  the 
next  morning,  i.  «.  on  the  7th  of  Nisan,  Joshua 
broke  up  from  Shittim,  came  on  to  the  bank  of  the 
Jordan  (ch.  iii.  I),  where  he  rested  three  days, 
and  on  the  tenth  effected  the  passage."  Not  so 
Gerlach,  who  says  rather :  "  As  regards  the  chro- 
nological succession  of  these  events,  we  see  fh>m 
ch.  iv.  19  that  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was 
effected  on  the  tenth  of  the  first  month.  That  ' 
command  of  Joshua  (ch.  i.  1 1 )  was  given  there- 
fore on  the  7th.  Early  the  same  day  he  sent 
out  the  spies,  and  they  so  quickly  accomplished 
the  journey  of  perhaps  scarcely  a  dozen  miles  that 
they  left  Jericho  before  the  approach  of  that  night ; " 
(but  how  does  this  agree  with  ch.  ii.  2,  5  ff.  ?)  *'  the 
three  days  which  they  spent  in  the  mountain  were 
not  full  days"  (where  are  we  told  that?)  **  being 
the  remainder  of  the  7th/'  (which  must  thus 
have  been  an  uncommonly  long  day),  "  the  8th, 
and  part  of  the  9th.  On  this  last  they  returned 
to  Joshua,  and  thus  he  was  able,  in  accordance 
with  his  orders  received  early  on  the  7th,  to  cross 
over  on  the  10th.  Thus  we  have  a  very  sat- 
isfactory correspondence  between  the  series  dT 
events  and  the  successive  dates."  The  perplexity 
in  which  these  two  interpreters  find  tnemselyei 
may  be  very  simply  cleared  np  if,  with  Knobel,  we 
assume  that  the  three  days  mentioned  in  ch.  iii  2 
aro  identical  with  the  three  days  here  in  ver.  11, 
bnt  that  ch.  ii.  was  a  separate  report  here  worked 
in  by  the  author,  and  m  the  insertion  of  which, 
attention  was  not  paid  to  the  exact  determinatiofi 
of  the  dates.i 


1  [In  his  later  work  {Bib,  Com.  In  loe.)  Kdl  stiU  deoTlDg   (hat  tbs  «  thrM  4ajs  '*  hM%  m.  11,  art  th«  mum  m  la  sh 
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There  follows  now,  rera.  12-18,  a  special  demand 
of  Joshua  upon  the  Reabenites,  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  These  had,  ac-cording  to 
Num.  xxxiL  on  account  of  their  wealth  in  flocks 
and  herds,  receired  their  possession  in  the  land  of 
the  conquered  Amorite  kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  east 
of  the  Jordan.  This  was  on  the  condition,  how- 
erer,  that  they  should  help  the  other  tribes  to  con- 
quer West  Palestine;  and  Joshua  now  calls  upon 
them  to  fulfill  that  condition  and  carry  out  the 
promise  they  had  made.  This  they  decftfle  them- 
selves ready  to  do. 

Ver.  13.  Remember  the  word  whloh  Moees 
commanded  jou,  etc.  Num.  xxxii.  20-24  is 
quoted  not  literally  but  freely  according  to  the 

iense,  for  03  v  rP3D  does  not  occur  in  the  pas- 
sage cited,  —  a  very  beautiful  expression  :  to  afford 
rest,  to  cause  to  rest.  It  is  the  same  as  giving  a 
dwelling-place  secure  and  undisturbed  by  enemies 
(DeuL  xxT.  19], after  the  long,  restless  wanderings 
through  the  wilderness.  Tl^  disobedient  (Num. 
xir.  26  ff.)  come  not  into  this  rest  (Ps.  xcv.  11) ; 
but  not  even  this  is  the  true  rest,  the  fiill  icarci- 
wauets,  the  true  oafifiarioiAis  of  the  people  of  God, 
Heb.  iu.  11,  18;  iv.  1,3,8,9. 

Thia  land  (Deut.  iii.  18)  as  in  ver.  2,  Mu  Jor- 
dan, ver.  4,  this  Lebanon :  the  land  in  which  then 
the  whole  people  as  yet  and  the  speaker  also  were, 

the  land  east  of  the  Jordan, — while  '^3721,  trans- 
lated by  Luther.  De  Wette,  and  Eng.  Vers.  "  on 
this  side,"  means  on  thai  aide,  or  beyond,  and  is 
employed  from  the  writer's  point  of  view. 

Ver.  14.  C^ipon  is  variously  derived;  either 
(Gesen.^  Furst,  [with  whom  agree  Masius,  De 
Wette,  Keil]),  from  07^^,  lumbus,  venter,  tanquam, 
tmUs,  rohorU '^  luaibis  accincti,  with  which  oomp. 
Num.  xxxii  27,32  (D''?nbq,  or  K??  T^bq)  J 
also  Job  xxxviil  3 ;  Ln.  xiL  35 ;  £ph.  vi.  14 ;  1 
Pet.  i.  13,— or,  (Ewald)  from  ttJljn,  five  =  ar- 
ranged in  fives,  t.  e.,  in  companies.  With  this 
Knobel  sides,  in  so  far  that  m  £x.  xiii.  18,  he 
defines  the  word,  which  is  met  with  only  here  and 
inch.  iv.  12 ;  Ex.  xiii.  18 ;  Judg.  vii.  11  (cf.  also  the 

itt.  2,  cecks  to  reeonelld  th»  prtwnt  date  with  the  actual 
ttine  of  ttM  eroMiog,  by  Msomiog  fint  that  It  li  not  OMant 
ttiat  they  aboakl  pass  over  within  threa  days,  hat  only  hegin 
to  move  towarda  it ;  and  aecondljr,  that  although  Joshua  did 
AMri  to  reach  tha  Jordan  and  crone  it  within  three  days, 
Ua  intention  was  liraBtrated  by  the  deUy  whieh  hie  npiec  an- 
expeetedly  experienced.  U«  says : «  Thedeatgnatloo  '  in  three 
daya  *  (t.  <^aa  appears  fVom  a  comparieon  of  Oeo.  zl.  18  and 
19  wUh  ver.  20,  reekouing  from  the  day  of  giving  this  com- 
Band,  on  the  third  day  following)  '  shall  ye  paas  over  the 
Jordan/  la  not  to  be  taken  as  an  annooneement  of  ttie  time 
within  which  the  eroeelDg  should  aetoaliy  take  place,  hut. 
with  Yatabl,  and  J.  J.  Heas,  as  the  tmm  against  whfeh  the 
people  shonld  be  prepared  for  the  eroealDg ;  as  if  be  had 
mid :  Prepare  yon  vietaale  in  order  to  go  over  the  Jordan 
within  three  days,  t. «.,  in  order  then  to  break  op  from 
Shittfan,  to  erose  the  Jordan  and  be  able  to  commence  the 
oooqoest  of  Oanaan.  Thue  apprriiended  this  statement 
agreea  with  chapters  H.  and  Iii.  For  aoeonUng  to  ch.  li. 
Joshua  sent  ftttm  Shittim  spies  to  Jericho,  who  after  their 
escape  from  that  elty  had  to  hide  themselves  three  days  in 
the  moontaio,  before  they  eoaU  come  to  the  eamp  of  Israel. 
Tbey  were  absent  therefore  certainly  three  or  four  days, 
and  returned  at  the  earliest  on  the  erening  or  in  the  night  of 
the  fourth  day  from  that  on  which  tbey  were  sent  out  Not 
udl  th«n  did  tbo  Isiaelitee  break  up  from  Shittfan  In  the 
Boming,  and  moved  to  the  Jordan,  where  th^  still  tarried, 
and  then  after  three  days  more,  crossed  orer  the  stream. 
At  the  least,  thmefiwe,  eight  (UU  days,  4 -H 1  +  8,  must  have 


D^HTTT,  Knm.  xxxn.  17,  which  should  be  amended 
to  this  form),  as  meaning,  drawn  together,  collected, 
t.  s.,  in  separate  divisions  or  fixed  companies,  as 
opposed  to  individual  separateness  and  irregular 
dispersion.     Knobel  seeks  the  pn^r  etymon  in 

the  Arabic  with  a  comparison  of  the  Heb.  Y^\ly 
to  compress.  We  translate  with  Ewald,  Knobel, 
and  Bunsen,  "  arranged  in  companies."  ^ 

But  je  ahaQ  pass  before,  etc.  So  had  thej 
promised  Num.  xxxii.  17,  27,  32. 

All,  not  to  be  taken  strictly,  since  according  to 
ch.  iv.  13,  only  forty  thousand  men  went  over,  while 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes  had,  according  to  Num. 
xxvL  7,  18,34,  110,580  men. 

Yen.  16-18  contain  the  joyftil  answer  pervaded 
hy  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  fraternal  love,  closing 
with  the  same  call  from  the  two  an^  a  half  tribes,  to 
be  strong  and  firm,  which  God  had  addressed  to 
Joshua.  So  David  abo  addresses  himself  when  he 
sings :  Be  of  good  courage  and  he  sball  strengthen 

thy  heart,  ^3^  \r5H!1  PlCj,  P».  xxvU.  15. 
DOCTRINAL  AND  STBIOAL. 


1 .  If  we  would  accurately  determine  the 
tng  of  the  distinguishing  title  **  servant  of  Jehovah," 
ascribed  to  Moses  in  ch.  i.  1,  we  cannot  be  content 
to  say  merely  that  it  signifies  a  "  worshipper  of 
Jehovah "  wlio  m^v  be  also  a  messenger,  an  am- 
bassador of  Jehovah.  We  are  concerned  rather  to 
know  how  it  .comes  to  pass  at  all  that  the  pious 
worshippers  and  messengers  of  God  are  called  bb 
wervanU,  The  answer  might  be  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing hints.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  for- 
get tmit  we  are  here  on  oriental  ground,  where  kings 
and  subjects  stand  related  to  each  other  as  loros 
and  slaves,  where  the  inferior  towards  the  superior 
studies  the  mbst  humble  submission  and  uncondi- 
tional obedience,  and  expresses  himself  aUo  in  a 
proportionately  hnmble  manner  (Gen.  xliv.  27,32 ; 
Dan.  X.  17).  And  thus  God  himself  appears  only 
ti»  under  the  figure  of  the  Most  High,  tne  Ruler  of 
all  worlds,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  before  whom  all 
the  world  keeps  silence  (Hab.  iii.  20;  Zach.  ii.  13), 

passed  between  the  first  mission  of  the  splee  aod  the  pMsaga 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  people.  Withont  doubt  Joshua  de- 
signed  to  inarch  to  tlw  Jordan  within  three  dajs  from  tl»e 
sending  of  tl>e  spies,  aod  to  go  over  the  river ;  aod  slniulta- 
neonsly  with  bis  eonunand  to  the  people  to  prepare  to  croae 
over  within  three  days,  he  had  sent  the  spies,  so  that  hf 
was  warranted  in  hoping  that  they  would  hare  aeccmplished 
their  errand  and  returned  within  two  or  three  days.  But 
ainee  they,  through  the  unlbre^een  diseorery  of  their  arrival 
In  Jericho,  and  the  ehaee  -of  the  pursueni,  were  obliged  to 
hide  tliemselves  three  days  In  the  mountain,  Joshua  eould 
not  nntU  the  day  after  their  return  break  up  fhNn  Shltttm^ 
aod  proceed  to  the  Jordan.  Neither  then  eould  he  Immo- 
dlateiy  eroae  the  river,  but  must  tarry  yet  tluee  days  after 
hfo  arrival  at  the  brink." 

As  this  provides  for  the  loes  oT  only  three  daya  oT  tho 
eight,  It  would  appear  that  Joshua's  "  design  "  muet  hare 
been  still  a  mlscaleulatlon  by  at  least  two  days.  In  other 
respects  the  explanation  Is  not  as  suoosasfUl  as  eould  bo 
desired.  — Ta] 

1  [Oesenios  dtrit—  the  word  not  ttook  WT^T}   bat  Ihiia 

an  assumed  root  tZ^QH,  aattn,  ttrmwmn  **m;  and  tho 
sense  In  whieh  he  undentands  ttM  partlo.  is  atrtnmis,  ataeer. 
TJus.  p.  4»i. —Tu.] 

t  [After  all  Is  said,  the  derlvatioQ  rematae  very  obsrare, 
and  the  coosideratioos  in  flavor  of  the  two  principal  render- 
ings vei7  evenly  balanced,  for  the  meaning  ^  armed  *'  tho 
lexicographers  give  Uttlo  anthorlty. »  Ta.] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


before  whom  also  on  his  throne,  the  seraphim  veil 
their  faces  (Is.  vi.).  He  is,  therefore,  the  master, 
men  the  servants.     Those,  however,  among  men 

(more  panicularly  in  Israel,  the  ^^  ^"^  v3P»  Ex.  xix. 
5  ;  Deut.  vii.  6  ;  xiv.  2 ;  xxvi.  18)  who  serve  him 
with  special  obedience,  and,  with  extraordinary 
talent,  like  the  angels  in  heaven  (Job  iv.  18),  pr- 
form  his  will,  are  called  his  servants  in  a  preemi- 
ment  sense.  So  Moses  ;  before  him  Abraham ;  af- 
ter him  David,  Hezekiah,  the  prophets ;  all  Israel, 
moreover,  in  so  far  as  they  are,  according  to  Deut. 
xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5,  26  ;   Is.  xliv.  2,  the  Jeshurun, 

the  beloved,  pious  people,  who  rightly  (l^*^^^  from 

^^J)  walk  before  Jehovah ;  and  lastly  the  Messiah, 
since  in  Hira  all  the  excellences  of  his  people  are 
combined.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  carefully  to  be 
considered  that  in  the  t-conomy  of  redemption  we  are 
still  on  the  ground  of  the  old  covenant,  therefore  on 
the  ground  of  the  Law,  where  God  commands,  and 
man  has  unconditionally  to  perform  his  dictates 
exactly  to  the  letter,  without  any  freedom  what- 
ever, hence  as  a  slave,  not  as  a  child  (Rom.  viii. 
15).  Not  even  the  most  nious,  therefore,  can  claim 
any  higher  distinction  than  this.  A  relation  of 
freedom  between  God  and  man  does  not  yet  exist. 
Man  stands  yet  under  the  law,  not  yet  under  ^ace 
(John  i.  17) ;  but  precisely  this  absolute  obedience 
leads  to  freedom.  Moses  is  the  instrument  of  ef- 
fecting the  deliverance  of  his  people  out  of  the  slav- 
ery of  Egvpt,  where  they  pmea  in  the  house  of 
bondage  (f^x.  xx.  2),  the  iron  furnace  (Deut.  iv. 
20) ;  but  the  Messiah  makes  many  righteous  (Is. 
liii.  11)  and  is  a  Servant,  the  Branch  (Zech.  iii.  9). 
In  his  time  God  gives  holy  increase,  takes  away  the 
sins  of  the  land  in  one  day  (Zech.  iii.  9),  and  makes 
peace,  so  that  one  invites  his  neighbor  under  the 
vine  and  fig-tree  (Zach.  iii.  lOj.  He  is  the  true 
wait  d«ov  (Matt.  xii.  18 ;  Acts.  iii.  13,^6,  iv.  27,  SO), 
whom,  on  account  of  his  obedience,  God  acknowl- 
edges as  his  Son  ;  on  which  cf.  Nitzsch,  Treatise 
on  the  iroTj  Btov  in  the  Acts  {Sludien  u.  Kritiken, 
1828,  2). 

2.  The  declaration  in  ver.  4,  that  God  has 
assismed  to  the  people  of  Israel  its  portion  of  the 
earth,  is  in  accordance  with  Deut  xxxii.  8  and 
Acts  xvii.  26,  in  which  passages  he  marks  off  to  the 
nations  their  bounds.  This  is  involved  in  God's 
government  of  the  world,  which  embraces  every- 
thing, the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  so  that 
all  accident  is  excluded.  As  He  determines  for 
each  particular  man  his  place  on  earth,  by  birth, 
education,  external  circumstances,  so  He  deter- 
mines for  each  people  its  habitation  in  congruity 
with  the  disposition  and  character  which  He  has 
lent  to  them,  and  the  design  which  He  entertains 
concerning  them.  That  was  peculiarly  the  case 
with  Israel,  when  He  actually  gave  to  them  the  land 
promised  to  the  fathers,  where  they  might  in  beau- 
tiful seclusion  serve  the  Lord  their  God.  True,  the 
previous  inhabitants  must  give  way,  but  jure  di- 
vino,  because  through  their  enervating  idolatry 
they  had  forfeited  the  right  to  a  historical  existence. 
It  is  not  just,  therefore,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Wolfenbiittler  fragmentist,  to  charge  God  and  his 
agents  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  but  rather  to 
heed  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  Providence, 
according  to  which  also  his  judgments  are  executed. 
An  analogy  may  be  seen  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire  amid  the  storms  of  the  northern  in- 
rasions.    See  Introd.  §  3. 

3.  The  silent  collection  of  one*»  thonghts,  holy 
meditation,  is,  in  the  over-busy  activities  of  our 


time,  an  aid  to  all  religious  and  moral  life,  which 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended.  It  is  en- 
joined upon  Joshua  in  ver.  8,  in  simple  but  very 
suitable  words,  and  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
soul  may  constantly  remember  its  origin,  that  the 
heart  may  lose  itself  in  God  and  his  word,  that 
from  thb  inward  concentration  of  the  living  facul- 
ties, word  and  deed  may  come  forth  in  noble  per- 
fection. "  Oratio,  meditatio  tentatio,"  make  not 
only  the  theologian,  but  in  general  every  religious, 
pious,  and,  in  his  piety,  morally  capable,  man. 

4.  The  rest  which  God  gives  (ver.  15)  is,  first, 
the  secure  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  which 
had  been  promised  to  the  people  of  Israel.     This 

n?T13!D  however  is  not,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv.  8),  the  true  rest ; 
rather,  since  God  long  after  Joshua  offered  through 
David  (Hcb.  iv.  7)  an  entrance  into  rest,  must  there 
still  be  another  rest;  "for  if  Joshua  had  brought 
them  to  the  rest.  He  (God)  would  not  speak  of 
another  day  after  this  time  "  (ver.  8).  "  Therefore," 
the  conclusion  is  from  these  arguments,  "  there  yet 
remains  (droXcdrcroi)  a  Sabbath  rest  {<ra$fiari<rfjAs) 
for  the  people  of  God.  For  he  who  has  entered 
into  his  (Go<rs)  rest,  has  given  himself  also  rest 
from  his  works  "  {i.e.  the  works  of  the  labor-week). 
It  is  still  to  be  carefully  noted  that  to  express  this 
rest  of  God,  not  Kardwav<rts  but,  in  allusion  to  ver. 
4,  or  to  Gen.  iL  2,  the  word  a-a0fiaTia-fi6s,  oc- 
curring nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.,  is  employed. 
The  (ra0fiari(rfi6s  is  the  completed  Kordwava-ts,  the 
holy  and  blessed  Sabbath  resj  in  eternity  for  the 
people  of  God,  the  la-pttfi?.  rou  (JtoO,  after  the  pil- 
grimage of  life  is  finished  with  tlie  toils  of  the  hard 
week  of  our  earthly  existence.      Of  this  rest  the 

nn*OZD  in  the  earthly  Canaan  is  a  t3rpe.  So  speak 

the  Rabbins  also  of  the  Vi"T|n  n|l^  (Tr.  Thamid. 
f.  33,  2 ;  Jabk.  Rub.  f.  95,  4).  .  Compare  also  the 
beautiful,  profoundly  tender  hymn  by  Jno.  Sig- 
mund  Kunth  (t  1779),  "A  rest  there  is  which  yet 
awaits  us." 

HOMILEnCAL  AND  PBACTICAL. 

God*s  command  to  Joshua  that  he  should  cross 
the  Jordan,  indicates  ( 1 )  the  task  proposed  to  him ; 
contains  (2)  the  promise  of  his  assistance  in  its  ac- 
complishment;  but  requires  also  (3)  the  conscien- 
tious observance  of  his  law,  in  order  to  success; 
and  closes  (4)  with  another  enlivening  exhortation 
to  the  new  leader  of  Lsrael.  —  As  Moses  was  a 
servant  of  the  Lord,  so  should  we  also  be  his  serv- 
ants, that  we  may  be  found  faithful  like  him. 
(Num.  xii.  7;  Heb.  iii.  2)  —  Moses  the  sen-ant 
of  the  Lord.  Joshua  as  a  tvpe  of  a  good  servitor 
(not  slave).  —  The  earthly  t^anaan  a  type  of  the 
heavenly —  God  is  faithful  (ver.  5).  I  will  not  fail 
thee  nor  forsake  thee,  —  a  promise;  (1)  its  rich 
import;  (2)  under  what  conditions  to  be  appro- 

Sriated  by  a  Christian  to  himself.  —  Be  strong  and 
rm,  comforted  and  undismayed,  a  text  in  connec- 
tion with  Ps.  xxvii.,  xlvi.  of  inexhaustible  use  for  the 
field-worship  of  God. —  Of  fidelity  to  the  commands 
of  God.  —  How  should  a  true  general  be  character- 
ized ?  (I)  He  should  be  strong  and  firm,  but  (2) 
also  pious  and  conscientious,  that  all  may  go  well 
with  nim.  —  Fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed,  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  in  all  which  thou  shalt 
do ;  to  be  well  considered  before  the  outbreak  of  a 
war,  as  well  as  before  a  battle. — Joshua  and  the 
GilcAdite  tribes;  (1)  his  powerful  appeal  to  them 
for  fraternal  assistance ;  (2)  their  cneerfbl  answer 
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(tct.  12-18).  — The  Rest  of  the  people  of  God :  (1 ) 
Who  gives  itl  (2)  In  what  does  it  consist?  (3) 
How  do  we  attain  to  it?  (ver.  13).  How  beaati- 
ful  when  the  call  of  a  commander,  or  a  governor 
of  the  people,  meets  with  a  joyful  readiness  on  their 
part !  Should  we  not  so  meet  the  claims  which 
uod  himself  by  his  Word  makes  on  ns,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  call  for  brotherly  help,  even 
though  sacrifices  also  be  required  i 

Sta&ke  :  0  soul,  remember  here  first  of  all  the 
true  Joshua,  thy  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
for  thy  good  acquired  the  heavenly  Canaan,  to  pre- 
pare for  thee  a  place  there,  that  thou  also  mayest 
dwell  there  and  remain ;  fight,  therefore,  and  sub- 
due thy  foes  under  the  lead  of  thv  Jesus,  that  thou 
maye»t  also  one  day  take  it.  Whom  God  sends, 
him  He  also  qualifies  and  procures  for  him  author- 
ity and  respect.  The  Bible  and  the  sword  with 
dnristian  rulers  go  very  well  together.  O  tfiat 
these  would  also  avail  themselves  rightly  of  both ! 
One  Christian  should  take  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  another  —  and  bear  his  burden.  In  the  strife  of 
Christianity  also  one  should  not  be  pusillanimous, 
but  strong  and  firm  (2  Tim.  ii.  3).  A  spirit  that 
would  all  goods'  and  blood  fain  for  thy  mtre  pleas- 
ure proffer,  and  the  heart's  desires  all  ofier,  give 
me.  Supreme  Good,  through  thy  precious  blood. 

Cramer  :  As  the  eyes  of  the  servants  are  to  the 
hands  of  their  masters,  and  the  eyes  of  a  muidcn 
unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  should  our  eyes 
aim)  look  constantly  to  the  Lord,  Ps.  cxxiii.  2.  If 
God  is  for  us  who  can  be  against  us  ?  (Uom.  viii. 
31).  Christian  rulers  also  are  bound  to  submit 
themselves  to  God's  commands ;  it  should  not  be 
with  them,  qtiod  Ubei  licetf  i.  e,  what  I  please  I  do, 
1  K.  x.xi.  7. 

Marginal  notb  (of  Luther) :  He  who  walks 
according  to  God's  words  acts  wisely  and  happily, 
bat  he  who  goes  according  to  his  own  head  acts  un- 
wisely and  to  no  profit. 

BiBL.  Wirt.;  In  dangerous  duties  and  circum- 
stances there  is  no  better  comfort  than  when  one 
has  a  regular  call  to  the  position,  and  God  for  his 
patron  and  protector.  God's  command  should  bo 
promptly  performed  without  any  long  discussion 
as  to  w'hether  we  will  do  it  or  not ;  for  God  re- 
quires obedience. 

BiBL.  Tub  :  Consoling  promise !  0  soul  mark  it 
well,  for  what  God  says  to  Joshua  He  says  also  to 
thee.  Therefore  be  of  good  courage  in  the  stnigglo 
with  sin  and  Satan ;  God  will  stand  by  thee. 


OsiANDBB :  Wo  should  (in  many  cases)  first 
care  for  our  neighbors,  for  love  seeks  not  her  own, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

Gbrlach:  The  first  revelation  of  God  after 
the  death  of  Moses  installs  Joshua  formally  in  his 
office,  gives  him  the  double  commission  to  lead 
the  people  into  the  promised  land  and  to.  dis- 
tribute this  among  then^  renews  the  assurance  of 
divine  aid,  and  admonishes  to  steadfast  fidelity 
towards  God's  law  and  imperturbable  confidence 
in  Him  (vcr.  1-9). 

[Darby  :  "  Every  place  that  the  sole  ofvowrfeet 
shall  tread  upon^  that  have  I  given  you.  They 
must  go  there,  overcome  the  obstacles  with  the  help 
and  by  the  power  of  God,  and  take  actual  posses- 
sion  They  never  took  possession  of 

all  the  land  which  God  had  given.  Nevertheless 
to  faith  the  promise  was  sure,  ver.  3.  Spiritual 
strength  and  energy,  the  courage  of  faith,  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  heart  may  be  free  from 
the  influences,  the  fears,  and  the  motives  which  act 
upon  the  natural  man,  and  that  he  mav  take  heed 
to  the  Word  of  God. 

Matthew  Henrt:  The  removal  of  useful 
men  should  quicken  survivors  to  be  so  much  the 
more  diligent  in  doing  good.  Such  and  such  are 
dead,  and  we  must  die  shortly,  therefore  let  us 
work  while  it  is  yet  day.  It  is  a  great  mei-cy  if, 
when  useful  men  are  taken  away  in  the  midst  of 
their  usefulness  others  are  raised  up  in  their  stead  to 
go  on  where  they  broke  off,  ver.  2.  It  is  a  great  com 
fort  to  the  rising  generation  of  ministers  and  Chris- 
tians that  the  same  grace  which  was  sufficient  for 
those  that  went  before  them  shall  not  be  wanting 
to  them  if  they  be  not  wanting  to  themselves  in  the 
improvement  of  it  (ver.  .5). — When  God  has  given 
us  rest  we  ought  to  consider  how  we  may  honor  Him 
with  the  advantages  of  it,  and  what  services  we  may- 
do  to  our  brethren  who  are  unsettled,  or  not  so  well 
settled  as  we  are^ver.1.5).  —  We  must  not  so  mag- 
nify them  that  are  gone,  how  eminent  so  ever  they 
were,  either  in  the  magistracy  or  in  the  ministry  as 
to  l>e  wanting  in  the  honor  and  4uty  we  owe  to 
those  that  survive  and  succeed  them. 

G.  R.  B. :  As  Joshua  received  and  doubtless 
profited  by  the  admonition  of  his  Gileadito  breth- 
ren, so  may  the  leaders  in  Israel  at  all  times  gain 
benefit  from  the  pious  and  well  intended,  even 
though  superfluous,  counsels  of  God's  "  plain  peo- 
ple."—Tb.] 


2.   77ie  sending  oiU  of  the  spies  to  Jericho. 
Chapter  II. 

a.  Sending  of  the  Spies,  and  their  Reception  by  Rahab. 
Chapter  II.  1-7. 

1  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent  out  of  Shittim  two  men  to  spy  [as  spies]  secretly, 
saying :  Go,  view  the  land,  even  [and]  Jericho.  And  they  went,  and  came  into  an  har- 

2  lot's  house,  named  Rahab,  and  lodged  [lay  down]  there.     And  it  was  told  the  king 
of  Jericho,  saying,  Behold,  there  came  men  in  hither  to-night  of  the  children  [sons]  of 

3  Israel,  to  search  out  the  country  [V^  land].     And  the  king  of  Jericho  sent  unio 
Rahab,  saying.  Bring  forth  the  men  that  are  come  to  thee,  which  [who]  are  entered 
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4  into  thine  house,  for  they  be  come  to  search  out  all  the  country  [land].  And  the 
woman  took  the  two  men,  and  hid  them,  and  said  thus,  There  came  men  unto  me 

5  [and  said :  True,*  the  men,  came  to  me]  but  I  wist  [knew]  not  whence  they  were ; 
and  it  came  to  pass  about  the  time  of  shutting  of  the  gate,  when  it  was  dark,  that  the 
men  went  out ;  whither  the  men  went,  I  wot  [know]  not :  pursue  after  them  quickly 

6  for  ye  shall  overtake  them.  But  she  had  brought  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house 
[omit :  of  the  house  ^],  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in 

7  order  [spread  out,  or  stacked  up  for  herself  ]  upon  the  roof.  And  the  men  pursued 
after  them  the  way  to  [the]  Jordan  unto  [to]  the  fords :  and  as  soon  as  they  wliich 
pursued  after  them  were  gone  out,  they  shut  the  gate. 

TEXTUAL  AND  QRASCMATICAL. 
[i  Y«r.  i.  —  8o  the  lexioosraptaeti  sad  Interpretext  with  one  eonaent  nndentaad  ^3.  —  Ta.] 

{±  Yer.  8.  —  "  Of  her  hoiun  ^  Is  purely  tiiperllaouf.     The  LXX.  had  nabaUtnted  Utiut,  fat . !!,   and  the  Yolgate  cooi- 
hlned  both  Dotions.  aud  vaa  followed  by  the  English  Yerakm.  —  Tb.J 

Ik  Rescue  of  the  Spies  by  Rahab  on  their  Promise  to  her  that,  in  the  taking  of  the  Land, 
they  would  spare  her  and  hers. 

Chaptbk  IL  8-21. 

8  And  before  they  were  laid  down,  she  came  up  unto  them  upon  the  roof;  and  she 

9  said  unto  the  men,  I  know  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  given  you  the  land,  aud 
that  your  terror  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  l&tint 

10  {}\illZ^  melt]  because  of  you.  For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  dried 
up  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  for  [before]  you,  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  what 
ye  did  unto  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  were  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jor- 

11  dan,  Sihon  and  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed  [ye  devoted^].  And  as  soon  as  we 
had  heard  thete  things,  our  hearts  [heart]  did  melt  [DDJ;,  flow  down],  neither  did 
[does]  there  remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man,  because  of  you  [ch.  v.  1] :  for 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  Grod,  He  i$  Grod  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath. 

12  Now  therefore  [And  now],  I  pray  you,  swear  unto  me  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
since  *  I  have  showed  you  kindness,  that  ye  will  also  show  kindness  unto  my  father's 

13  house,  and  give  me  a  true  token  [a  token  of  truth]  ;  and  that  ye  will  save  alive  my 
father,  and  my  mother,  and  my  brethren,  and  my  sisters,  and  all  that  they  have 

14  [ch.  vi  23,  25],  and  deliver  our  lives  from  death.  And  the  men  answered  her. 
Our  life  for  yours,  if  ye  utter  not  this  our  business.    And  it  shall  be,'  when  the  Lord 

15  [Jehovah]  hath  given  us  the  land,  that  we  will  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  thee.  Then 
she  let  them  down  by  a  [the]  cord  through  the  window :  for  her  house  was  upon 

16  the  town-wall  [in  the  "wall-side,"  Gesen.],  and  she  dwelt  upon  the  wall.  And  she 
said  unto  them :  Gret  you  to  the  mountain,  lest  the  pursuers  meet  you,  and  hide  your- 
selves there  three  days,  until  the  pursuers  be  returned ;  and  afterward  may  ye  go 

17  \jgo  ye]  your  way.     And  the  men  said  unto  her.  We  will  be  [are]  blameless  of 

this   thine   oath  which  thou   hast   made   us  swear,  [anlenthoa  doest  what  trolmw  say  to  thee]. 

18  Behold,  when  we  come  into  the  land,  thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  [crimson] 
thread  in  the  window  which  thou  didst  let  us  down  by :  and  thou  shalt  bring 
[gather]  thy  father,  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  and  all  thy  father's  house- 

19  hold  home  unto  thee.  And  it  shall  be,  that  whosoever  shall  go  out  of  the  doors  of 
thy  house  into  the  street,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head,  and  we  will  be  guiltless 
[blameless,  as  ver.  17]:  and  whosoever  shall  be  with  thee  in  the  house,  his  blood 

20  shall  be  on  our  head,  if  any  hand  be  upon  him.  And  if  thou  utter  this  our  busi- 
ness, then  we  will  be  [are]  quit  [blameless]  of  thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us 

21  to  [omit:  to,  as  ver.  17]  swear.  And  she  said.  According  unto  your  words,  so  be  it. 
And  she  sent  them  away,  and  they  departed :  and  she  bound  the  scarlet  [crimson], 
line  in  the  window. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATIGAU 

[1  Yer.  10.—  Drip*^nn.    The  raeanliif  of  this  Terb  It  irell  Indicated  ift  the  Bxegetical  Note  on  the  vene.    It  Memt 
teiy  derirable  to  expiets  it  more  speoiOoaily  than  I0  done  by  the  ragne  phraee  ^*  utterly  deitroyed.'*  In  emplojring  fbr  thJf 
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porpoie,  throughout,  (he  vord  ^  derotCf"  which  to  OMd  Ler.  xzrtt.  28,  29,  Nona,  xviii.  14,  eto.,  it  Li  to  b«  nqp^ttad  Uiat 
«•  hare  not  &  connate  noon  to  denote  the  defoted  obiject.  Still  we  vomj  come  naur  to  the  ilebrew  dlrectoeM  by  adhuiiug 
to  »  devote,"  "  devoted  thing,  "  etc.  —  Te.] 

[i  Ter.  12. —  ^jiut  aiias  trnpisainf  $i§nijkai  quod  ori.  Maor.  To  imitate  exectly  the  Hebrew  oonstmctioD  is  not 
ponible  in  idiomatic  Kn;lL<h.  A  nearer  epproaeh  to  it  woul  1  be :  Swear  ....  that  I  have  shown  you  Icindnees  and  ym 
vfil  also  ^ow  kindneas  to  mj  tither^  house,  and  g  re  me  a  token  of  truth  (Ter.  13).  and  auTe  alive,  etc.  Faj  explains  i>  v 
inserting  after  "  that "  [asj,  De  Wette, "  because,"  and  both  omit,  of  couiee,  the  ^  and  "  before  "  give  me,*'  or  ratber  sub4>ti- 

tote  "  aleo.'*   fitber  way  j^vef  us  substantiali j  the  proper  sense  so  fkr,  but  whether  the  verbs  Cj^ini^  and  QH^nn  atiU 

D^7§n  are  to  be  translated  as  coordinate  with  D{n^t27J![  and  subordinate  to  ^17)^1971  (which  they  grammatically 
axe),  or  as  coordinate  with  the  latter,  the  pimetiee  of  interpretiers  diflers.  We  incline  to  side  with  Masius,  who  translates 
the  verbs  In  question  u  all  depending  alike  on  ^3  :  juratt  ....  Vos  usuro*  esu  ....  pietate ;  et  daturus  .... 
en$tro<Umoaqu€  ....  crepturosjue, — Tr.] 

[S  Ter.  14.  —  Modify,  and  connect  the  two  sentences  thus :  Our  ]iS»  for  yours !  If  ye  utter  not  this  our  business,  then 
it  snail  be  that  when,  etc.  —  Te.] 

c.  Rctarn  of  the  Spies  to  Joshua. 
Chapter  II.  22-24. 

22  And  they  went,  and  came  to  the  mountain,  and  abode  there  three  days,  antil  the 
porsuers  were  returned :  and  the  pursuers  .sought  them  throughout  all  the  way,  but 

23  found  them  not.  So  the  two  men  returned,  and  descended  from  the  mountain,  and 
passed  over,  and  came  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  told  him  all  things  that  befel 

24  them.  And  they  said  unto  Joshua,  Truly  [omit :  Truly  *]  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
hath  delivered  into  our  hands  all  the  land ;  for  even  [and  also]  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  [land]  do  feint  [melt]  because  of  us. 

TEXTUAL   AND  GRAMMATIOAL. 
[1  Ter.  24.  —  ^p  shnply  introduces  the  following  clause  es  quoted      See  Oesen.  Lez.  B.  1,  b.  -— Ta.] 


JEXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a.  Vers.  1-7.  Smdinq  out  of  the  Spies  and  their 
Beoeption  btf  Rahab.  Probably  still  the  same  day 
on  which  J'oshua  had  received  the  divine  command 
to  cross  the  Jordan,  he  sends  forth  s<.*cretly  two 
spies  to  go  over  to  Jericho,  which  wiu*  somewhere 
aootU  fourteen  miles  di:>tant. 

Ver.  1.     Shitttm,  Num.  xxxiii.  49,  Abel-shittim, 

I.  e.  Meadow  of  the  Acacias,  from  n!3tt7.  acacia, 
probably  lyinjr  northward  from  Beth-jeshimoth  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  the  last  camping-place  of  the 
Israelites  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Wady  Heshban,  known  from  the  history  of  Balaam 
(Nam.  XXV.  1  ;  Micah  vi.  5),  not  far  from  the  Jor- 
dan, 60  stadia  =  8  hours  from  the  place  of  crossinjj 
according  to  Josephus  (i4n/.  iv.  8,  1 ;  v.  1,  1 ;  Bell. 
J  ad.  iv.  7,  6).  Near  to  this  evidently  we|l  chosen 
csrap-jnround  (Num.  xxiv.  5,  6)  lay  the  city  of 
Beth-peor.  where  Moses  delivered  his  last  discourse 
and  was  buried  (Deut.  iv.  46;  xxxiv.  6).  Com- 
pare, further,  Knobclon  Num.  xxii.  1,  [and  Stan- 
ley, S.  ^  P.  p.  291  f.     Am.  ed.  —  Tr.] 

Spies.  According  to  the  LXX.  two  youn^ 
raea,  nothing  like  which  is  said  in  the  Heb.  here, 
but  in  vi.  23  we  learn  that  the  spies  \pere  young 
men.  At  all  events  Joshua  would  choose'brave 
and  prudent  men  for  this  mission,  because,  having 
himself  b(x:n  one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  9) 

1  [The  accent  connects  tP^H  with  *1*DK^,  and  It  is 
probable  that  the  secrecy  Is  to'  be  understood  as  referring 
equaUy  to  the  Israelites  and  to  the  Oanaanites.  Maurer 
would  seem  to  confine  it  to  the  former.  He  quotes  Schulti 
as  follows :  *^  Cum  Josua  tristi  experientia  edoctus  (Num. 
xHi.  14)  sriret.  qoantum  porieuli  habere  posset  explorstorum 
ec  mnltitado  et  missio  pnbUca.  duos  tantum  eoedemque  dam 
«tqoe  ittscio  popnlo  emisit,  ne,  si  tristia  refarrrat,  in  vnl- 


he  knew  from  experience  the  dangers  to  which  tht-y 
would  be  exposed,     lie  tak'.'s  only  tujo  and  scndn 

them  secretly  (^"O*  P^op. :  Silence,  here  used  ad- 
verbially) that  the  enemy  might  ^et  no  intimation 
of  it.*  Should  he  have  done  this  i  tiie  question 
has  been  asked.-*  Toward  the  answer  it  may  be 
suid,  That  the  use  of  human  prudence,  with  all  trust 
in  divine  provilenco,  is  not  only  allowable,  but 
often  also  a  bindin<i^  dutv.  Joshua  ought  not,  in 
his  position  as  a  j^neraf,  to  enter  into  a  stranjre 
and  hostile  land  without  having  explored  it  first. 
He  proceeded  in  full  conformity  witn  the  example 
of  Moses,  Num.  xiii. 
Jericho.     Written  here  "  and  everywhere  in  our 

book  "^rri!.  but  in  the  Pent,  only  in7.%  "  Keij ; 
1  K.  xvi.  34,  nrP*)^ ;  a  very  strong  city  (ch. 
vi.  1),  the  key  to  all  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan, 
the  city  of  palm-trees  (D^";Dinn  "1^37,  Dent. 
xxxiv.  .3;  Judir.  i.  16;  2  Ch.  xxtiii.  1.5);  in  the 
LXX.,  in  th'3  N.  T.  (Matt.  xx.  29  ;  Mark  x.  46 ; 
Luke  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  x.  30,  Heb.  xi.30),  and  in 
Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8, 3),  'Upix^ ;  in  Strabo  xvi. 
2,  §  47,  'Upixovs\  the  city  of  odors  and  fragrance 

(from  TO"*,  C^^n*  fragrant  place ;  the  ending 
"^  rl  beinjr  for  T,  comp.  nVtt?,  HS?,  Gesen.'^) ; 
just  as  far  west  of  the  Jordan  as  Shittim  was  east 

SCOB  dimanaret  narratio,  timldoque  ac  fracto  animo  flerent 
I.«raeiltap  Ueto  caeteroqula  duorum  teque  ac  plurium  naotin 
liicile  alacriores  Aiturl.''  —  Tr] 

8  [B.  g.  by  Masius  in  /oc,  who  formally  discusses  the 
question  and  decides  it  in  Ikror  of  Joshua's  course.  —  Tr.] 

t  [For  other  deri  rations  and  other  forms  of  the  word,  8ee 
art.  "Jericho."  in  Smith's  SiW.  Dint,  where  also  a  fhll  topo- 
graphical and  historical  account  of  the  city  may  be  found. 
See  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  pp.  299-304.  -  Tal 
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of  it.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Jericho  is  very 
fertile.  As  the  climate  approximates  to  that  of 
Egypt  the  harvest  is  ripe  here  by  the  end  of  March. 
Toward  the  Jordan,  however,  the  surface  is  arid, 
and  the  rejrion  between  Jericho  and  Jerasalem  was 
a  rocky  wilderness,  —  the  Quarantania,  not  even 
to  this  day  entirely  safe  for  travellers  (Lukex.  30). 
Comp.  Furrer,  pp".  149,  151-154. 

The  spies  successfully  reach  Jericho,  towards 
evening  (ver.  2) ;  "  at  a  time,  therefore,  when  the 
courtezans  traversed  the  streets  (Prov.  vii.  9ff. ; 
Is.  xxiii.  16) ;  they  met  with  Rahaband  followed  her 

to  her  house "  (Knobel).  She  was  a  H^V,  iriprri 
(Heb.  xi.  31 ;  Ja.  ii.  25),  and  not  an  innkeeper 

^P^'llTp^Sj  Tav«o#c6iJTpia  (Josc])hus,  Ant.  v.  1,  2, 
Chald.,*Uabb.,  Vatiib.,  Hess,  IJist.  of  Josh.  i.  p.  37). 
Her  name  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Genealogy  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  i.  5)  where  she  appears  as  wife  of 
Salma  or  Salmon,  and  mother  of  ifcaz.  "  The  Rab- 
bins derive  from  her  eight  prophets  and  priests  " 
(Knobel).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of 
James  celebrate  her  memory  and  glorify  her  faith 
and  her  works  (Heb.  xi.  31 ;  James  ii.  25).  See 
on  this  the  Doctrinal  and  Practical  below.  In  our 
narrative  she  is  seen  as  a  verv  prudent  person  (ver. 
4),  of  great  presence  of  mind,  degraded  indeed,  but 
by  no  means  sunk  in  vice,  and  who  therefore  has 
intimations  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  the  Almightv 
God  (vers.  10,11). 

To-nUrht  (nVbn  as  in  Gen.  xix.  5,  34,  here 
more  precisely  defined  ver.  5).  The  king  of  Jericho 
receives  word  that  in  the  evening  twilight  two 
strange  men  have  arrived  in  Jericho  and  been  re- 
ceived into  Rahab's  house.  Perhaps  there  were, 
as  Calvin  conjectures,  men  standing  at  the  gates,  to 
notice  suspicious  peojile,  especially  as  they  were 
aware,  no  doubt,  in  Jericho,  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Hebrews  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  king  sends  to  Ra- 
hab,  therefore  (ver.  3),  and  demands  that  she  shall 
give  up  the  men.  At  the  same  moment  (not  ear- 
lier, as  Keil  supposes)  she  hides  the  spies,  as  the 
demand  of  the  king's  servants  was  probably  made 
from  the  outside,  with  which  the  "  bring  forth " 
(ver.  3)  plainly  agrees.  She  boldly  lies  to  the  king's 
messengers  (ver.  4,  5)  who  go  away,  frustrated,  in 
order  to  pursue  as  soon  as  possible  Joshua's  spies, 
whom  they  suppose  to  have  escaped  and  fled  toward 
the  Jordan  (ver.  7). 

Ver.  3.  Notice  the  full  circumstantiality  of  the 
king's  command. 

Ver.  4.    In  'b??^!!  the  suff.  sing,  is  not  to  be 

changed  into  D~,  but  is  an  instance  rather  of  "  the 
free  discourse  in  which  one  pasi^os  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular"  (comp.  Ewald,  Gramm.  §  309  a.).* 

I  knew  not Spoken  with  the  air 

of  simplicity. 

Ver.  5.  And  it  came  to  pass  about  the 
time  of  Bhutting  of  the  gate.  Heb.  *<??^rT  "^rT*.] 
"^i2pb  as  Gen.  xv.  12,S^2b  tT^t^n  '•n;^!  and 
it  came  to  pass  about  the  time  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  (cf.  Gescn.  §  132,  Rem.  1). 

1  [SpecuUtloDS  of  the  Rabbis  on  thi»,  given  by  Marias, 
are  curious.  "  This  use  of  tiie  sing.  R.  Solomon  thinks  to 
indicate  both  the  delay  of  the  woman  in  hiding  them,  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  stowed 
away.  RR.  Kimch»  and  Levi,  however,  suppose  them  to 
tiave  been  hid  not  in  one  and  the  same  place,  but  each  one 
separately,  either  that  the  flax  piled  on  them  both  might 
not  rise  too  high  and  become  thus  an  object  of  suspicion,  or 


When  It  was  dark,  tf^^H^,  De  Wette :  as  it 
grew  dusk.  It  mav,  however,  well  be  translated, 
"  when  it  was  dark,  since  in  the  East,  night  comes 
on  soon  after  sundown,  and  the  evening  twilight 

(^^5»  Job  xxiv.  15 ;  Prov.  vii.  9)  is  of  very  short 

duration,  so  that  sometimes  ^^  signifies  simply 
night  (Is.  V.  11 ;  xxi.  4 ;  lix.  10). 

ver.  6,  relates  further  where  and  how  Kahab 
had  hidden  the  spies  (ver.  4)  on  the  roof,  under 
the  stems  of  flax.  The  roof  was  flat  (Mark  ii.  4). 
According  to  the  Jewish  law  it  must  be  providwl 
with  a  "battlement"  (Dent.  xxii.  8),  that  blood 
should  not  come  upon  the  house  by  any  one  fall- 
ing therefrom.  "  Here  many  men,'^  as  Starke  ob- 
serves, "  might  stay  together,  Judg.  xvi.  27  (comp. 
also  Acts  ii.  1 ) ;  they  could  walk  about  there  within 
the  battlement  secuix-ly  (2  Sam.  xi.  2);  could 
speak  from  thence  to  others  (Matt.  x.  27),  and 
there  they  used  to  pray  (Acts  x.  9).  The  Romans 
also,  but  not  all,  bad  such  roofs,  and  not  over  the 
whole  house;  but  parts  of  some  of  their  houses 
were  furnished  with  such  flat  roofs  which  were 
called  solaria,  because  they  lay  exposed  on  all  sides 
to  the  sun,  and  also  mcmiana,  as  the  Italians  now 

also  call  them  altana.  yVTl  "^riipB?,  LXX.  cor- 
rectly iy  rp  XivoKa^dfjtp,  Vulg.  stipula  )ini,  therefore 
flax-stalks,  not  cotton,  as  De  Wette  (cf.  also  Furrer, 
p.  151,  obs.  2),  following  the  Arab,  translation, 

will  have  it, "  since  HriX  B  and  Htf  Q  or  nri^Q 
are  everjrwhere  else  used  only  of  flax"  (Knobel). 
Unbroken  flax  is  meant,  the  stalks  of  which,  about 
Jericho  as  in  Egypt,  reach  a  height  of  morc  than 
three  feet  and  the  thickness  of  a  reed  (comp.  Winer, 
Realw.,  s.  v.  "Plachs"  [and  Smith's  Diet.]) 

Ver.  7.  To  the  Ibrds — A  more  exact  deter- 
mination of  "  the  way,"  and  not  to  be  referred  to 
"  they  pursued  after."  The  fords  themselves  can- 
not be  identified ;  one  may  consult  the  maps,  espe- 
ciallv  Van  de  Velde,  who  gives  a  road  from  Jeri<5io 
sontheastwardly  to  a  ford. 

c.  Vers.  8-21.  Rescue  of  the  Spies  by  Rahah, 
on  thtir  Promise  to  her  that  in  the  taiinfj  o}  the  iand 
they  tcill  spare  her  and  hers.  After  the  departure 
of  the  royal  messengers  Rahab  goes  up  on  the  roof 
to  the  spies,  describes  to  them  the  faint-heartedness 
of  the  people,  desires  an  oath  from  them  as  security 
that  they  will  show  kindness  to  her  and  her  family 
in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them,  and  after  receiv 
ing  this  lets  the  men  down  by  a  rope  through  the 
window  (vers.  8-15). 

Ver.  9.  Jehovah.  The  word  is  remarkable  as 
used  by  Kahab,  but  she  might  easily,  as  even  Kno- 
bel grants,  be  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  as  the  people  had  already  aimped  long 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Terror  is  &llen  .upon  us  [DSipp^S,  guff, 
having  the  force  of  obj.  Gen.],  Deut.  ii.'25;  xi.  25, 
cf.  particularly  Ex.  xv.  13-16.  The  vision  which 
was  there  expressed  in  Moses'  song  of  triumph 
(ver.  15)  has  now  been  fulfilled.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  land  melt  away  for  fear ;  for  thev  have  heanl 
how  God  (ver.  10)  has  dried  up  the  Ited  Sea  (Fs. 

lest  thejr  should  both  be  discovered  at  odc« 

Wluit  is  tumded  down  in  the  Commentary  which  we  hare 
said  to  be  called  Tanhoma,  itt  a  Jewish  dream,  to  wit,  thut 
when  the  woman  had  hidden  Caleb,  the  other,  Phioehas, 
said  to  her  :  I  am  a  priest.  Now  the  priests,  beiug  like  the 
angels,  are  Tisible  when  they  please  to  be,  when  not  they 
are  not  perceived ;  therefore  the  other  one  alone,  not  b«s 
was  hidden  by  the  woman."'    Com.  in  Josuam^  in  loe.  —  Tb.] 
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ctL  7,  9,  22;  cxxxvi.  13,  Heb.  reed-sea,  sea  of 
reeds,  and  in  Ejrypt,  Schari-sea  (schari  =  reed)  i. «. 
the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  have  heard  also  how  ill  it 
ha^  gone  with  Sihon  king  of  the  Amoritca  ( Num. 
xsL  21-^1 ;  Dent  iL  30-37),  who  refused  the 
IdFjelites  a  passage  throogh  his  land  ( Num.  xxi. 
23;  Deat  ii.  30),  and  alter  him  with  Og  king  of 
Kashan  (Nam.  xxi  33-35 ;  Dent  iii.  1-7).  Both 
have  lost  land  and  people  bj  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  recollection  of  this  victory  lived  yet  in  the 
memorj  of  after  ages,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fs. 

cxxxvl  19,  20.     Gcsenins  derives    V^VD  from 

rro  =  ninij,  from  which  also  '^HP'  •^'^c^pings, 
filth  {wtpucaBapfM,  wtpi^fuiy  1  Cor.  iv.  13),  comes. 
Granting  the  correctness  of  this  etymology,  the 
name  Sihon  might  perhaps  be  rather  a  nickname 
which  the  Hebrews  had  applied  to  the  Amorite 
chief  than  his  real  name;  out  this  we  will  not 

assome  to  decide.  The  name  2ll37,  from  2?^^,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arab.,  to  bend,  med.  £.  to  be  bent, 
crooked  =  the  crooked  one,  would  suit  well  with 
that  supposition. 

Te  devoted  (nijip'?nn>  Hiph.  of  Din).  The 
gnmnd  signification  of  the  untiised  Kal  is  "  to  cut 
off,"  ^  in  support  of  which  we  may  compare  partly 

^lOy  a  sickle,  and  partly  the  related  words 
717>  C'ln,  n^n.  Accordingly  D"jn  is  that 
which  is  cut  off,  separated,  and  especially,  sepa- 
rated for  God,  devoted  to  hiui  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28, 
29;  Nam.  xviii.  14;  Dent.  vii.  26;  xiii.  18;  Josh, 
ri.  17,  18;  viL  1  ff. ;  1  Sam.  xv.  21  ;  Ezek.  xliv. 
29),  and  that  too  "  without  a  possibility  of  re- 
demption." iipdBtfia  (Kom.  ix.  3;  1  Cor.  xii.  3; 
Gal.  L  8,  9 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22),«  xardpt^  (Gal.  iiL  13). 
Objects  of  such  a  doom  might  be  persons,  as  here 
Sihon  and  Og  (comp.  further  1  K.  xx.  42 ;  Is. 
xxxiv.  5)  or  things  (Josh.  vi.  17,  18;  vii.  1  ff.). 

Therefore  D^'^O'!?  ia  to  put  something  under  the 
ban,  to  doom,  t.  «.  to  consecrate  or  devote  it  exclu- 
siTely  to  Jehovah  without  a  possibility  of  redemp- 
tion, whercbv  the  consecrated  object  perishes,  being 
destroyed.  Thus  the  word  is  to  be  understood  here 
as  often  in  our  book,  viii.  26  ;  x.  28,  37  ;  xi.  21  ; ' 
found  in  xi.  12,  as  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  having  '*  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword  "  appended.  [Si'o  further  on 
this  subject  the  exeget.  note  on  ch.  vi.  17,  and  the 
doctrinal  and  ethical  there.  No.  1 .] 

Ver.  1 1 .  Neither  did  there  remain  anj  more 
ooorage,  that  is,  on  account  of  fear.  Differently 
in  1  K.  X.  5,  where  "  there  was  no  more  spirit  in 
her"  expresses  the  result  of  astonishment,  —  Ra- 
hab  recognizes  God  as  the  Almightv  and  Omni- 
present, a  knowlcd;^  which  is  possible  to  the  hea- 
then (Rom.  L  19-21). 

Ver.  12.  A  token  of  truth,  Heb.  HH  a  sign, 
fn/uSdr^  ttMMra,  as  in  Ex.  iii.  12 ;  1  Sara.  iL  34 ; 
X.  7,  9 ;  2  K.  xix.  29 ;  xx.  8,  9 ;  Is.  rii.  11,  14 ; 
xxxviii.  7,  22;  Lu.  ii.  12;  2  Cor.  xii.  12;  2 
Tbess.  iii.  17.      [**  Sign  of  truths  i.  e.  a  sign  by 

1  [8<f  Winer  (Shnook  Lex.) :  G«ieo.  aod  Fdnt  take  sep- 
nmte  views  of  the  etjrmologjr  of  the  verb,  but  all  agree  as  to 
the  meaniog  of  this  fbrm.~Ta] 

i  [if  Smith**  Diet,  oftk$  BiUe,  art.  Anathema.  —  Ta.] 

t  (Whatever  naboly  ol^t  was  devoted  to  Jehovah,  being. 
oTcoone,  incapable  of  nm,  for  him  and  for  hU  cacne,  and 
M  akominatkm  in  his  sight,  must  needs  be  destr<^ed.  — 
It] 

4  [Kcfl  also  aappoeai  that  *^  this  sign  consisted  in  nothing 

il»  t:Ma  (be  aolema  oath  whfoh  they  were  called  apon  t» 

4 


which  they  gnarantee  to  her  the  truth,  or  reality, 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  TPD  desin.d  by  her," 
Keil.]  Knobel  interprets :  "  a  proof,  an  evidence 
(Job  xxi.  29),  that  you  are  honest  and  true  men," 
and  supposes  further  that  **  Rahab  points  them  to 
the  moral  law,  which  for  a  favor  shown  prescribes 
a  thankful  and  true  return,"  and  he  rejects  the 
common  supposition  of  an  outward  sign,  with  the 
remark  that  "  this  would  have  l>ecn  domanded  by 
her  not  till  after  the  request  in  ver.  13,  and  would 
have  been  given  by  tlie  spies  now  before  they  were 
letdown."*  But  (1.)  such  a  sign  might  be  required 
just  as  well  before  as  after  the  request  in  ver.  13  ; 
(2.)  all  the  passages  quoted  above,  especially  2 
K.  XX.  8,  9;  Is.  vii.  11,  14;  xxxviii.  7,  22 ;  Lu. 
ii.  12  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  favor  the  common  explana- 
tion which  is  supported  by  an  actual  instance  in  1 
Sam.  xviii.  3,  4;  (3.)  in  ver.  18  the  crimson  line 
is  in  fact  given  as  such  a  ''token;"  (4.)  Rahab 
might  pro>Tsionally  content  herself  with  the  o'ath 
given  in  ver.  14,  although  the  sign  was  not  yet 
given  her,  but  she  receiv^  it  afterwards. 

Ver.  14.  Out  life  for  youra,  [lit.  "  our  soul 
instead  of  yours  for  death,"  anima  nostra  pro  vobU ' 
moriatar,  Maiir,]  t  e  **  You  with  the  population 
of  Jericho  are  threatened  with  death,  but  it  shall 
not  strike  you  but  us,  if  we  prove  false;  God 
shUl  in  this  case  destroy  ns  mstead  of  you" 
(Knobel). 

Ver.  15.  Her  house  was,  etc  The  house  was 
built  against  the  city  wall,  but  she  dwelt  on  the 
city  wall,  that  is,  her  chamber  was  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  hot^se,  which  rose  above  tljp  wall. 
Many  such  houses  still  stand  in  old  cities,  as  along 
the  Rhine,  for  instance.^  As  the  spies  were  res- 
cued here  so  was  Paul  (Acts  ix.  25)  at  Damascus. 
Starke  makes  here  the  following  honest  obser« 
vation :  "  It  was  generally  held,  particularly  in 
ancient  times,  punishable  to  leap  or  climb  over  a 
wall ;  but  we  readily  see  that  this  was  so  consid- 
ered properly  on  account  of  the  wanton  contempt 
that  was  shown,  comp.  Neh.  iv.  2.  But  here  the 
thing  was  done  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent  people 
and  servants  of  God ;  besides,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  Rahab  was  no  longer  bound  to  seek  the  inters 
est  and  honor  of  her  town,  accursed  and  doomed 
by  God." 

The  men  have  reached  the  ground  and  stand 
below.  Rahab,  from  above,  advises  them  to  turn 
to  the  mountain,  while  they  point  out  to  her  the 
special  conditions  on  which  they  will  keep  the 
oath;  and  then  go  their  way  (vers.  16-21). 

Ver.  16.  Qtt  yxm  to  the  mountain.  Proba- 
bly the  cavernous  mountain  to  the  north  of  Jeri- 
cho, which  the  Arabs  now  call  Kuruntul  (see  Rob- 
inson, ii.  303  [Quarantania,  see  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
301  f.]).  On  the  road  to  the  Jordan  the  king's 
messengers  would  undoubtedljr  have  met  them,  as 
Rahab  implies  in  the  beginning  of  her  counsel, 
"  lest  the  pursuers  meet  you." 

Ver.  17.  We  are  blameless,  etc  To  under- 
stand these  words  we  must  supply :  Unless  you  do 
what  we  shall  now  say  to  you.  Gen.  xxiv.  41. 

render  and  did  renier,  ver  U."  This  view,  ho^rever,  it  may 
be  remarked.  \a  entirely  preoladed  by  the  translation  of  rers. 
12  and  18,  advocated  above  in  the  textual  no'^o  on  the  pas- 
Mge ;  for  ^hat  the  men  are  called  upon  to  8«vear  that  they 
will  do,  they  cannot  in  the  very  act  be  d'  ing.  —  Ta] 

6  [Knobel  supposes  the  houiie  may  hare  been  p-irtly  em- 
braced within  the  wall,  .and  Rahab's  chamber  strictly  on 
top  of  the  wall  <*  whiah  must  therelbre  have  been  tolerably 
thlckJ'  — Tfcl 
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Vers.   18-20.    Thii  line  of  orlmMn  thread 

njpri  =  IjJ  is  line,  not  rope,  ^3D»    This  line  was 

spun  out  of  "crimson  thread"    0?^?   ^^H). 

^?9  ^  ^®  crimson  color  produced  by  HJ  vin 

^?^)  Coccus  ilidsy  Linn,  a  cochineal  insect  living 
on  the  holm-oak,  the  larvss  of  which  yield  the 
crimson  dye  ("crimson,"  from  the  Arabic  name 
of  the  insect,  Kermes).  This  line  is  to  l>e  distin- 
guished from  the  cord  (ver.  15),  and  not  identified 
with  it  as  is  done  by  Luther,  who  even  connects 

the  relative  clause  "^2  "^^8  ungrammatically 
with  n  12V1  instead  of  livH,  as  Knobel  also 
approves.  This  is  the  "  token  "  given  by  the  spies 
to  Kahab,  and  by  her  (ver.  21 )  fastened  to  the  win- 
dow.i  X.  thick  red  cord  would  hardly  have  been 
proper  for  this,  as  Schulz  perceived  when  he  re- 
marked :  "  Nequc  etiam  probabile  est,  eundem  ilium 
funem,  quo  Kachab  in  demittendis  cxploratoribus 
usa  sit  (ver.  15),  fenestras  alligatum  fiiisse,  uti 
Lutheri  vcrsio  vemacula  statuit  multis  sequacibus; 
.  funis  enim  iste  iacilem  suspicionem  movisset,  ex- 
ploratores  in  Rachabis  sedibus  qnacsitos  ejus  restis 
ope  demissos  esse,  cum  contra  teniie  ac  leve  filum 
cocciueum  nihQ  suspecti  haberct."  This  view  is 
held  also  by  Maurer  and  Kcil,  and  before  Schulz, 
by  J.  D.  Michaelis.  From  its  bright  red  color  the 
line  was  visible  at  a  distance.  But  how  did  Rahab 
reach  the  line  when  the  men  were  below  and  she 
above  at  the  window  7  They  probably  fastened  it 
to  the  cord  which  she  then  drew  up.  To  this  first 
condition  the  spies  add  a  second,  namely,  they 
would  be  clear  of  their  oath  also  if  she  did  not 
gather  all  her  relatives  into  her  house,  which  they 
were  not  to  leave  (vers.  18,  19).  The  third  and 
last  condition  is  that  liahab  shall  betray  nothing 
(ver.  20). 

His  blood  be  upon  us.  Blood  =  blood-guilti- 
ness, R'sponsibility  for  blood,  Gen.  xxxvii.  26 ; 
Lev.  xvu.  4.     In  this  signification  we  have  the 

plural  also  D^?^.  Hence  D'»tt'!{  -T^T,  H  3, 
house,  city  of  blood,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  £zek.  xxii.  2 ; 
"  man  of  blood,"  Ps.  v.  7 ;  xxvi.  9 ;  Iv.  24.  Com- 
pare besides  Matt  xxvii.  19,  24,  25. 

Ver.  21.  She  fastened  the  line  in  the  window, 
not  the  cord. 

c.  Vers.  22-24.  Eetwm  of  the  Spies  to  Joshtia. 
The  last  verses  of  the  chapter  relate  the  return 
of  the  spies  who,  after  tarrying  three  days  in  the 
mountain,  recrossed  the  Jordan  [probably  hy  swim- 
ming, as  the  water  at  this  season  was  too  high  to 
ford. —  Tr.]  and  came  with  joyful  tidings  to  Joshua 
(vers.  22-23). 

AU  that  befel  theuL      "  The  niH^bn-b| 

CjiM   is  synonymous  with  DHiM  n*"))|rrv^ 

Gen.  xlii.  29  "  (Keil)    "  On  S^Q,  to  overtake,  be- 

fiill,  comp.  Ex.  xviii.  8 ;  Num.  xx.  14.    Similarly 

nbp,  Gen.  xlii.  29."  (Knobel) 

Ver.  24  contains  the  most  important  part  of 
their  report,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were 

very  much  dispirited  and  fearful  P^^J,  as  in 
ver.  9). 

1  [Knobel  dnQjiog  the  reference  to  any  material  tdgn  in 
▼».  12,  U  obUged  1^  th«  art.  in  TlfTl  to  Identuy  71^TlP\ 
Cttn«)  with  bgnn  (rope)  ver.  15.  —  Ta.J 


DOCTRINAL  AND  BTUICAL. 

1 .  Besides  chat  Rahab  has  received  an  honorable 
position  in  the  gcncalogicai  record  of  Jesus  (Matt. 
1.  5),  she  id  mentioned  with  praise  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  31)  as  well  as  by 
James  (ii.  25),  as  a  wonumof  vigorous  laith.  "  The 
former  of  these, "as  Riietschl  ob8er>'es  {Real- 
Encytdop,  xii.  514),  is  followed  by  Clemens  Rom. 
who  not  only  makes  Rahab  a  pattern  of  irivris 
and  ^tKo^wia,  but  praises  in  her  a  certain  -wpoip- 
rrr^la,  since  he  finds  in  the  red  line  a  sijjn  of  the 
redemption  through  Christ's  blood  of  all  who  be- 
lieve and  hope  in  the  Ix)rd."  This  red  line  is  applied 
allegorically  by  Starke  also,  "This  red,  scarlet 
precious  line,"  he  savs,  "  leads  ns  to  the  blood  of 
the  paschal  lamb  of  tlie  O.  T  ....  but  still 
more  plainly  points  us  to  the  precious,  crimson 
blood  of  Jesus,  shed  for  ns,  etc,  by  which  we  are 
upheld  and  kept  unto  salvation,  as  Rahab  and  her 
family  were  kept  alive  and  safe  by  that  red  line." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Scripture  itself 
knows  nothing  of  this  signification  of  tne  red  line, 
and  yet  it  may  l>e  well  worth  while  to  subject  the 
two  passages,  lleb.  xi.  31  and  Jas.  ii.  25,  to  a  brief 
examination.  In  Heb.  xi.  it  had  just  been  said 
that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  through  faith 
aitpr  they  had  been  compassed  about  by  the  Israel- 
ites seven  days.  Then  we  read :  "  by  faith  the 
harlot  liahab  perished  not  (ov  auyawi\€ro)  with 
them  that  believed  not  (ro7s  &irci6^<rflun,)  since  she 
received  the  spies  with  peace  {fitr^  f'^vris^  Luth. : 
A^-ith  friendship).  Faith  is  thus  UM-nlK'd  to  her  as 
to  the  Israelites,  that  faith,  namely,  which  is  the 
"substance"  a  confident  expectation  {vw6ffTaais) 
of  that  for  which  one  hopes,  and  the  "  evidence," 
or  conviction  of  the  reality  of  things  not  seen  (Heb. 
xi.  1 ).  She  is  also  called,  honestly,  ir6pyri,  while  the 
Rabbins  (see  above,  after  the  example  of  Josephus, 
Ant.  V.  12,  7),  uniformly  make  of  her  an  inn-keeper, 
or  also  a  concubine  (Knnchi).  On  the  same  track 
Christian  interpreters  followed  later,  proposing  to 

translate  the  TlTit  "  stranger  "  or  "  heathen  wo- 
man." But  in  this  matter  we  must  abide  by  the 
historical  truth  of  the  Kpistlc  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
Matthew  also,  in  bringiiig  in  Tamar,  liahab  and 
Bathsheba  into  the  genealogical  register. "  without 
doubt  aimed  to  bhow  the  Jewish-Pharisaic  spirit 
that  there  was  a  higher  righteousness  than  that  of 
outward  Jewish  holiness"  (Lange,  Comm. on  Matt, 
i.  5).  By  her  faith  Rahab  was  led  to  this  higher 
righteousness,  "  and  rose  above  the  fact  that  she  had 
until  then  bwn  a  heathen  and  a  harlot "  (Lange, 
I.e.).  Therefore  she  perished  not  with  the  unbe- 
lievers when  she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace. 
Her  faith  in  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  (Josh.  ii. 
1 1 )  had  so  sharpened  her  sight  that  she  disrincily 
foresaw  the  conquest  of  the  land  (ch.  ii.  9)  an<i 
clearly  perceived  the  disheartened  mind  of  the 
Canaanitcs.  It  was  a  strong  fiiith,  which  showe<l 
its  fi-uits  in  works  of  love  (Gal.  v.  6).  Hence 
James  places  her  beside  Abraham  (ch.  ii.  24)  and 
savs  of  her  that  by  (^|)  works  she  was  justified  ; 
"  likewise  also  was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified 
(ilucai^Qm)  by  works  since  she  received  the  mes- 
sengers (kyyihovs  not  KaraffK6irov$^  as  in  Heb.  xi. 
31)  and  sent  them  out  another  way."  We  first 
notice  here  that,  as  in  Heb.  xi.,  Rah.ib  is  called 
n6ptnti,  then  that  her  practical  faith  exhibited  in  the 
reception  of  the  «pies  is  praised,  as  Abraham's  prac- 
tieal  faith  nLinifoMted  in  the  oflfering  of  Isaac  is  in 
ver.  21.  But  yt  t  it  is  in  James  also  expressly /?r/f A 
(ver.  22)  which  constitutes  the  principle  of  all'  out- 
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ward  condact.  Therefore,  since  we  must  denjr  all 
fnndamental  diflbrence  between  Paul  and  James,  we 
canooc  agree  with  Kiietschi  in  sajing  {ubi  sup.) : 
**  The  aathor  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  brings 
forward  Rahab  as  an  example  of  faith,  and  James 
(iL  25)  consistently  with  his  position,  as  an  example 
of  righteousness  through  works."  For,  in  reference 
to  iSueaiAdri,  Lange  has  hit  the  truth  when  he  says 
on  this  possa^,  **  The  term  iueaiow  means  with 
James,  according  to  the  O.  T.  way  of  speaking  but 
with  a  N.  T.  depth,  that  God  declares  righteous  in 
the  theocratic  forum  before  the  theocratic  congre- 
gation regarded  as  permanent  It  is  the  divine 
declantion  of  the  proof  [proved  reality  1]  of  faith 
in  God's  kingdom  and  lor  it,  while  the  \oyi(t(rBat 
flj  Zutatocvvriv  of  James,  or  the  Zucaiouv  of  Paul 
is  an  |U!t  which  passes  simply  between  God  and 
the  sinner  in  the  forum  of  his  consciousness."  In 
this  theocratic  sense  now  Rahab  was  ji^stified, 
"  not  merely  in  that  her  life  was  granted  (Josh.  ii. ; 
ri.  22  ff.),  but  in  that,  siill  further,  she  became 
a  highly  honored  mother  in  Israel "  Lange,  Connit. 
OH  JameM  in  L  c).  Her  ^th  was  not  a  dead 
fiith  but  living  and  effectually  active.  But  fiuth  re- 
mains ever,  even  according  to  the  view  of  James,  the 
principle  of  her  action,  for  he  adds  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  ( ver.  26) :  "  For  as  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead,  so  is  futh  also  without  works  dead." 
Faith  must  perfect  itself  through  works  (ver.  22) 
that  it  may  suffice  for  justihcation  not  only  before 
God  but  also  before  the  congregation.  So  was  it 
with  Abraham's  and  also  with  Hahab's  faith.  Both 
stand  justified  before  God  and  before  men;  be- 
fore God  immediately  tbroujfh  fuith,  before  men 
through  ikith,  evincing,  certifying,  displaying  itself 
in  works. 

[If  God  acts  He  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
existin^^^spensation,  and  oversteps  his  established 
relationships  with  man.  It  is  thus  that  the  divine 
nature  of  Jestis,and  the  divine  rights  of  his  person, 
manifested  themselves.  He  was  sent  only  to  thelos^t 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  That  was  the  limit 
of  his  formal  n-lationship  with  men.  But  if  faith 
lays  hold  of  the  goodness  of  God,  can  that  good- 
ness deny  itself,  or  limit  itself,  to  those  who  for 
the  time  being  were  alone  the  subjects  of  his  dis- 
pensation ?  Ko,  Christ  could  not  say,  God  is  not 
good,  I  am  not  good,  to  the  degree  you  have  im- 
agined. How' could  God  deny  himself?  The  Sy- 
rophenidan  woman  obtains  what  she  asks  for. 
Predous  prerogative  of  faith,  which  knows  and 
owns  God  through  everything ;  which  honors  Him 
as  He  is,  and  ever  finds  Him  what  He  is ! " 

"  Wherein  was  manifested  that  faith  in  Rahab 
which  the  Apostle  cites  as  a  pattern  1    Admirable 

Sroof  that  the  way  in  which  God  acts  in  grace  is 
efore  and  above  law,  that  grace  overleaps  the 
boundary  which  law  ascribes  to  man,  even  while 
maintaining  its  authority, —  an  authority,  however, 
which  can  only  manifest  itself  in  condemnation. 
What  then  was  Kahab's  faith  ?  It  was  the  fuith 
which  recognizes  that  God  is  with  his  people,  all 
weak  and  few  as  the^  may  be,  unpossessed  of  their 
inheritance,  wandering  on  the  earth  without  a 
countryi  but  beioced  of  God.  If  Abraham  believed 
God  wiK;n  there  was  not  a  people,  Rahab  identified 
herself  with  this  people  when  they  had  nothing  but 
God."   Dari»y,  p.  309.—  Tr.] 

But  Raliab  iied  to  the  messengers  of  her  king. 
Did  this  fiilsehood  also  come  through  faith  ?    Cer- 

1  [On  the  propriety  in  itself  of  the  app«l  to  God  bj  s 
rinocie  wcv^bipper  lo  coofinnation  of  his  veraeity  (which  is 
osentkUj  the  oath),  see  Tholock's  Com.  on  the  Skrmon  on 


tainlynot;  rather  in  it  she  showed  her  natural 
disposition,  precisely  as  it  was  with  the  Hebrew 
midwives  (Ex.  i.  19)  who,  although  they  feared 
God  (Ex.  i.  17),  nevertheless  deceived  Pharaoh; 
or  with  that  woman  at  Bahurim  (2  Sam-  xvii. 
18-20),  who  denied  that  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan, 
David's  spies,  were  with  her  when  Absalom's  ser- 
vant sought  them.  Abraham  on  the  other  hand, 
when  Isaac's  perplexing  (|uestion  (Gen.  xxii.  7) 
tempted  to  a  so-called  **  white  "  lie,  answered  from 
faith  (Gen.  xxii.  8)  and  gave  in  so  doing  an  ex- 
ample for  every  one  in  such  cases. 

[Added  from  Keil  bt  the  translator: 
The  falsehood' with  which  Rahab  was  shrewd 
enough  not  only  to  turn  off  all  suspicion  of  her 
being  in  collusion  with  the  men  of  Israel  who  had 
come  into  her  house,  but  also  to  lead  the  further 
pursuit  of  them  away  from  her  house,  and  to  frus- 
trate the  attempts  to  capture  them,  can  be  excused 
neither  as  a  lie  of  necessity  to  accomplish  a  good 
end,  nor  with  Grotius  on  the  unfounded  plea,  that 
"  ante  Kvangelium  roendadum  viris  bonis  salutare 
cttlpie  non  ducebatur."  Nor  can  it  be  explained  as 
either  "  allowed  "  or  "  even  praiseworthy, '  because 
the  author  simply  reports  the  fact  without  judgment 
of  his  own,  nor  yet  because  Rahab,  as  appears 
from  what  follows  (ver.  9  ff.),  being  persuaded  of 
Jehovtth'a  omnipotence  and  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  God  for  his  people,  acted  in 
pious  faith  that  the  true  God  would  give  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  Israelites,  and  that  all  opposition  to 
them  was  vain  and  a  resistance  to  Almighty  God 
himself.  For  a  lie  is  'and  always  must  be  a  sin. 
Although,  therefore,  Rahab  in  this  was  moved  by 
no  thought  of  protecting  herself  and  her  family 
from  destruction,  and  the  disposition  from  which 
she  acted  was  rooted  simply  in  faith  in  the  living 
God  (tiVt**,  Heb.  xi.  31),  so  that  what  she  did  in 
this  disposition  for  the  spies,  and  so  for  God's 
cause,  is  reckoned  to  her  for  righteousness  {i^ 
ioymv  i^ueeudSv,  James  ii.  25),  still  the  course  which 
she  adopted  was  a  sin  of  weakness,  which  for  her 
faith's  sake  was  graciously  forgiven  her,  —  an  "  in- 
firmitas,  quaeipsiob  fidem  gratiose  condonataest." 
Crtlov.— Tr.J 

2.  That  the  spies  gave  their  oath  was  quite  jjroper, 
since  **  necessity  required  it."  Generally  in  an- 
tiquity, and  so  also  among  the  Israelites,  the  taking 
of  oaths  was  much  more  common  than  with  us 
(Gren.  xxiv.  37  ;  1.  5  ;  Judg.  xxi.  5 ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
24  etc..  Matt.  xiv.  7),  and  this  was  especially  the 
case  in  private  intercourse.  To  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  use  of  God's  name  in  this,  they  in  later 
times  availed  themselves  of  other  objects  by  which 
to  swear,  as  clearly  appears  from  Matt.  v.  33-37  ; 
xxiii.  16  ff. ;  James  v.  12.  Against  such  frivolous 
swearing  both  Christ  and  the  Apostle  James  speak, 
while  both  alike  indicate  the  ideal  of  Christian 
truthfulness  in  that  vea  should  be  yea,  and  nny, 
nay.  The  more  our  life  and  the  life  of  others  ap- 
proaches to  perfection,  the  less  need  will  there  l)C 
of  oaths  and  confirmation  of  the  nature  of  oaths. 
In  the  private  intercourse  of  Christians  with  each 
other,  this  is  indeed  the  case  now  wherever  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  in  any  considerable  degree 
active  in  their  hearts.  The  state  also  will  have  to 
strive  after  this,  but  as  things  in  general  now  are, 
and  representing  as  it  does  the  law  and  not  the 
gospel,  it  cannot  vet  forego  the  oath  as  a  means  of 
justice.^     Therefore  the  Christian  also,  out  of 

tfu  Mount,  at  MaU.  v.  83^  But  this  heing  Ailly  graated, 
it  8emu«  to  the  pivwDt  writ«r  extrrmely  quettlonnble  whether 
the  entire  disaiie  of  such  appeals  before  uar  courts,  cuhtom 
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obedience  to  "  the  powers  that  be."  (Rom.  xiii.  I) 
M-ill  have  to  sabmit  to  the  taking  of  the  oath.  The 
rejection  of  the  oath  bj  Anabaptists,  Mennonites, 
and  Quakers,  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
military  service,  and  with  the  refasal  to  assume 
public  offices,  and  rested  on  antinomianism.  —  That 
to  pled^  the  soul,  therefore  the  life,  as  is  done 
here,  ver.  14,  and  elsewhere  in  the  O.  T.*  is  not 
allowable  for  us  Christians,  needs  no  argument. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed, 
and  has  with  right  been  specially  pointed  out  by 
interpreters  of  this  passage,  what  care  the  spies  take 
with  the  conditions,  under  which  they  should  be 
clear  of  their  oath  ;  how  preciselr  they  put  them 
in  form,  how  clearly  ana  plainly  they  express 
them,  that  they  might  not  afterwards  be  charged 
with  perjury  (vers.  14, 17  ff.)  Another  example 
of  ^reskt  conscientiousness  in  refiarence  to  an  oath, 
see  m  ch.  ix.  19,  20. 

HOMILSnCAL  AND  P&ACTIOAL. 

The  sending  of  the  Spies  to  Jericho.  (1.)  Send- 
ing forth  and  reception  by  Rahab  (ver.  1-7) ;  (2.) 
their  rescue  (ver.  8-21 ) ;  (3.)  their  return  to  Joshua 
(ver.  22-24). — The  heathen  woman  Rahab  as  a 
heathen  of  true  faith,  with  reference  to  Ueb.  xi. 
31  ;  James  ii.  25.  —  Base  things  before  the  world 
and  things  which  are  despis^  has  God  chosen 

—  proved  by  the  example  of  Rahab  especially  as 
presented  by  Matt.  i.  5.  Comp.  1  Cor.  i.  28.  — 
How  faith  sharpens  discernment  concerning  the 
condition  of  an  individual  or  of  a  whole  people. 

—  Despondency  as  a  result  of  heathen  sentiment 
and  life.  —  Even  yet  we  may  hear  what  the  Lord 
does  if  only  we  will  hear.  —  The  glory  of  God  as 
(1.)  above  in  heaven,  and  (2.)  below,  on  the  earth. 

—  One  should  care  not  only  for  himself -but  for  all 
those  belonging  to  him.  —  Rahab  as  a  faithful 
daughter  and  sister.  —  Kindness  and  truth  a  beauti- 
ful ornament  of  God,  not  less  also  of  men.  —  The 
rescue  of  the  spies  out  of  Jericho  and  that  of  Paul 
out  of  Damascus  compared  with  each  other  (ver. 
15 ;  Acts.  ix.  25).  Good  advice  ought  always  to 
be  received.  Proceed  carefully  when  you  have  to 
take  an  oath,  that  no  one  afterwards  may  chai^ 
you  with  its  violation.  —  Of  an  oath;  (1.)  when 
18  it  allowable?  (2.)  what  is  it?  (3.)  what  results 
from  it  ?  —  Let  it  be  as  you  say  —  much  spoken 
in  few  words.  —  The  joyful  return  of  the  spieff- 
to  Joshua  with  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Lord. 

Starke:  Christian!  To  us  also  heaven  is  prom- 
ised, Luke  xiii.  24  ;  Col.  iii.  1,  2  [Heb.  iv.  1,  11]. 
Truth  and  friendship  are  never  better  sought  than 
in  extreme  danger.  —  Woman's  crafl  exceeds  all 
craft,  therefore  beware  of  it.    By  God's  name  only 

houie  oflleUli,  revmiM  ■■winnori,  ece.  etc.,  would  noe  rather 
promote  the  ends  of  Joatlee,  while  It  would  certalolj  do 
ftwajr  with  a  tbocking  souidAl  to  religioo.  Thli  li  of  ooutm, 
oa  the  suppoeitioa  that  something  like  the  "  afllnnatioo  *' 
now  allowed  should  be  regularly  substituted,  and  the  dvil 
penalties  for  fklsebood  here  be  rigbteooffiy  assigned  and  rig- 
orously exacted.  It  is  one  thing  to  copjeoture  of  what  use 
the  oath  might  be  in  tliese  ciTil  transactions  if  reverantly 
administered  and  intelligently  taken ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  which  we  actually  witness,  and  are  Ukely  to  witness, 
when  moi  by  myriads  throughout  the  land  dally  mumble 
over  the  mont  solemn  form  of  wordsv  without  a  thought  of 
their  significance,  and  seal  the  mockery  for  the  most  part 
by  an  act  of  superstitious  nonsense.  When  we  watUme  thmt 


should  one  swear,  Dent.  vi.  13,  Zeph.  i.  5.  —  How 
sacred  and  inviolate  must  the  oath  nave  been  at  all 
times  among  the  Israelites,  when  even  a  heathen 
woman  would  trust  her  life  to  it.  O,  that  Chris- 
tians would  observe  this,  and  keep  their  oaths  also 
sacred  and  inWolate!  £cc  v.  4.  —  In  making  con- 
tracu  men  should  explain  themselves  clearly  to 
each  other,  and  use  no  ambiguous  language. — 
Christians  should  be  silent,  for  a  loquacious  tongue 
brings  many  into  torrow,  Prov.  xiii.  3,  16,  26; 
[James  ii.  2  ff.].  In  time  of  persecution  to  conceal 
one's  self  is  quite  proper  for  the  ministers  and  ser- 
vants of  Crod  also.  God  can  soon  take  courage 
away  finom  enemies. 

UEDiiroER:  While  one  has  ordinary  means 
one  should  use  them  ;  but  if  these  fail  one  may  he- 
take  one's  self  to  God's  immediate  help.  We  enter 
not  by  the  little  side  door  except  when  the  great 
portal  .is  shut.  Even  the  greatest  sinners  when 
they  truly  repent,  are  agreeable  to  God  (Jer.  v.  3). 
One  discreet  and  faithful  person  in  a  house  is  wont 
to  cause  much  good ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  all 
are  careless  and  secure,  then  it  often  happens  that 
thevall  perish  together  (Gen.  xxxix.  2-5). 

Cramer:  For  the  best  good  of  his  country 
every  patriot  should  give  himself  up  even  to  tm} 
hazard  of  body  and  life  (1  Sam.  xvu.  41).  Those 
who  are  on  their  journeys  God  can  wonderfully 
keep  from  dangers,  Ps.  xxxi.  21,  xd.  1. 

OsiANDER :  Right  faith  breaks  forth  thus  in 
free  confession  of  the  truth,  magnifying  and  prais- 
ing God,  and  streaming  out  in  love  towards  fellow 
men. 

[Matthew  Hknrt  :  There  are  many  who  be- 
fore their  conversion  were  very  wicked  and  vile, 
and  yet  afterward  come  to  great  eminence  in  faith 
and  noliness —  They  who  truly  believe  the  divine 
revelation  concerning  the  ruin  of  sinnerstand  the 
grant  of  the  heavenly  land  to  God's  Israel,  will 
give  diligence  to  flee  nom  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  by  joininji^  themselves  to 
God  and  to  his  people.  — They  that  will  be  conscien- 
tious in  keeping  their  promises  will  be  cautious  in 
making  them,  and  perhaps  may  insert  conditions 
which  others  may  think  frivolous.—  Sinners*  frights 
ai*e  sometimes  sure  presages  of  their  fall. 

Thos.  Scott  (on  ver.  12,  13):  When  we 
really  discover  the  danger  to  which  our  souls  are 
exposed,  from  the  wrath  of  an  ofiended  God,  ^  and 
are  earnestly  seeking  salvation,  we  shall  begin  to 
feel  for  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  their  own 
lost  condition.  This  will  induce  us  to  attempt 
what  we  can  to  forward  the  salvation  of  our  beloved 
friends  and  relations;  and  thus  they  who  have 
been  the  grief  and  disgrace  of  their  families,  may, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  become  their  protection  as 
well  as  ornament.  —  Tr.] 

an  oath  thus  carelessly  employed,  Is  In  the  most  aggravated 
sense,  taking  the  name  of  Uod  in  Tain,  and  that  our  laws 
almost  necessitate  this  In  cases  so  nnmoous  that  their 
united  sound  may  be  imagined  rising  as  a  eoostant  murmur 
to  heaven  amidst  the  roloe  of  our  pnblio  life,  we  may  well 
dread  the  oondeomatlon  due  to  a  proflme  people.  Is  there 
really  any  coanterbalandng  gain  In  the  ascertainment  of 
the  truth? 

Is  not  the  evideDce  now  got  by  afflimatloDS  as  sstlifcrtnry 
as  that  by  oaths  ?  The  word  of  the  man  who  actually 
regards  Ood  needs  not  the  sanction  of  an  oath  ;  for  him 
who  does  not  the  penitentiary  alone  has  any  terror,  and  to 
that  he  might  as  well  ^peaL  —  Ta.] 
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3.  The  Pa$tage  of  the  I$raeli(es  through  the  Jordan. 
Chaptei»  III.-IV. 

a.  Jo«bna*8  Regnlations  concerning  the  Passage  through  the  Jordan. 
Chaptkr  III.  1~13. 

1  And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning ;  and  they  removed  [broke  up  ^]  from  Shit- 
tim  and  came  to  [the]  Jordan,  he  and  dl  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  lodged 

2  there  before  they  passed  over.     And  it  came  to  pass  aftei  three  days,  that  the  officers 

3  [overseers]  went  through  the  host  [camp]  ;  and  they  commanded  the  people,  sa^dng. 
When  ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  vour  God,  and  the 
priests  the*  Levites  bearing  it,  then  ye  shall  remove  [break  up]  from  your  place, 

4  and  go  after  it.  Yet  there  shall  be  a  space  between  you  and  it,  about  two  thousand 
cubits  by  measure :  come  not  near  unto  it,  that  ye  may  know  the  way  by  which  ye 
must  go  ;  for  ye  have  not  passed  this  way  heretofore. 

5  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Sanctify  yourselves ;  for  to-morrow  the  Lord 

6  [Jehovah]  will  do  wonders  among  you.  And  Joshua  spake '  unto  the  priests,  say- 
ing. Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  pass  over  before  the  people.  And  they 
took  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  went  before  the  people. 

7  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee 
in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  that  they  may  know  that  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will 

8  be  with  thee.  And  thou  '  shalt  command  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant saying,  When  ye  are  come  to  the  brink  of  the  water  of  [the]  Jordan,  ye  shall 
stand  still  in  [or,  at  the]  Jordan. 

9  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,   Come  hither,  and  hear 

10  the  words  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God.  And  Joshua  said.  Hereby  ye  shall 
know  Uiat  the  [a]  living  Giod  is  among  you,  and  that  he  will  without  fail  ^  drive  out 
from  before  you  the  Canaanites  [Canaanite],  and  the  Hittites  [Hittite],  and  the  Hiv- 
ites  [Hivite],  and  the  Perizzites  [Perizzite],  and  the  Girgashites  [Girgashite],  and- 

11  the  Amorites  [Amorite],  and  the  Jebusitee  [Jebusite].*  Behold  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  passeUi  over  before  you  into  [through  the] 

12  Jordan.     Now  therefore  [And  now]  take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 

13  out  of  dvery  tribe  a  man.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  soles  of  the  feet 
of  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  the  Lord  of  aU  the  earth, 
shall  rest  in  the  waters  *  of  [the]  Jordan,  that  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  shall  be 
cut  Gffjrom  [omit ;  from],  die  waters  that  come  down  from  above ;  [,]  and  they 
[omit ;  they]  shall  stand  upon  a  heap  [in,  or,  as  a  heap.] 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
1  [V«r- 1.  —  ypj,-  tat  0«Mo.  *.  e.  —  Ta.J 

t  [Ver.6.  —  Prop. :  mid,  *^DH,  bat  finee,  when  tfato  rerb  If  (Tory  nrelj)  repeated  u  hen,  our  laDgnagt  would  not 
nam  bear  ^  be  nid  ....  njinft*'  ^bere  it  no  wj  but  either  'to  render  the  flnt  Ttrb  "  epake  "  wlih  SogUsh  Vers, 
or  omit  the  participla  altogether.  —  Te.] 

S  [Ver.  8.-1^7  tnwelateg,  »  and  now,"  ft  thoogfa  ha  read  nnj)  Inetead  of   n/nS%  —  Ta.] 

4  .{Ver.  10.—  Q^^ni^  tZ^*^*  '^^  emphatle  fbroe  of  the  iniln.  abeolnte  In  conneetioD  with  the  finite  Terb  It  habit- 
oalij  itfgleeted  in  tranilation  bj  De  WeKa  and  Vaj.  Herein  we  think  onr  venioa  oertainl/  ie  to  be  prefBrred,  although 
It  doubtleaB  eomrtimea  makei  too  much  of  this  peeuUar  Hebrew  comUnatloa.  To  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  shade  of 
■waning  inteodad  Is  oftan  a  mattar  of  mooh  nicety  of  expression.    Ct  Qesen.  Oram.  $  188,  8a.  —  Te.] 

5  [Ter.  10.  —  Th«  Gentile  names  hare  are  aU  In  the  sing.,  and  although  the  Hebrew  osage  in  this  respeet  does  not 
sivays  eoinelde  with  the  EngUsh,  in  the  present  ease  at  least  our  version  would  gain  as  mueh  in  fbroe  as  in  fidelity  by  an 
saet  imitatioa  of  the  orlginaL  —  Ta.] 

6  [Ver.  18.  —  Tha  Hebrew  noun  for  water  is  always  plural,  but  ooostroed  with  verbs  of  either  number.  The  English 
Ten.  varies  eaprieloasly  between  tha  twa.  In  some  connections  the  plural  is  doubtless  more  adequate  in  the  English,  but 
fwetally  "^  water  "  would  be  tha  tight  axpresshm.  —  Ta.J 

6.  The  Pauage  of  the  Jordan. 
Chaftxr  IIL  14-lV.  17. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  removed  [broke  up]  from  their  tents  to 
pass  over  [the]  Jordan,  and  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  before  the 
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15  people;  and  as*  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  [the]  Jordan,  and  the  feet 
of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  (for  [the] 

10  Jordan  overiloweth  all  his  [its]  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest,)*  that  the  waters  which 
came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap,  very  far  from  [by  •]  the 
city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan ;  and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the 
plain  [the  Arabah  *]  even   [omit :  even]  the  salt  sea,  foiled,  and  were  cut  off  [were 

17  entirely  cut  off] :  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho.  And  the 
priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  stood  firm  on  [the] 
dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  and  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  [the]  dry 
ground,  until  all  the  people  [nation,   ''ian]  were  passed  clean  over  [the]  Jordan. 

1  IV.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  people  were  clean  passed  over  [the]  Jordan, 

2  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying.  Take  you  twelve  men  out  of 
8     the  people,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man,  and  command  ye  them,  saying.  Take  you 

hence  out  of  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  out  of  the  place  where  the  priests'  feet  stood 
firm,  twelve  stones,  and  ye  shall  carry  them  over  with  you,  and  leave  them  in  the 
lodging-place  where  ye  shall  lodge  this  night, 

4  Then  [And]  Joshua  called  the  twelve  men,  whom  he  had  prepared  of  the  children 

5  [sons]  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man ;  And  Joshua  said  unto  them.  Pass  over 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  into  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan, 
and  take  you  up  every  man  of  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulder,  according  unto  the 

6  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  that  this  may  be  a  sign  among  you, 
that  [omit:  that]  when  your  children  ask  their  fathers  [omit:  their  fiithers]  in  time 

7  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones  ?  Then  ye  shall  answer  them 
[say  to  them].  That  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  when  it  passed  over  [the]  Jordan,  the  waters  of 
[the]  Jordan  were  cut  off:  and  these  stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial  unto  the  children 

8  [sons]  of  Israel  forever.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  so  as  Joshua  com- 
manded, and  took  up  twelve  stones  out  of  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  as  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel,  and  carried  them  over  with  them  unto  the  place  where  they  lodged, 

9  and  laid  them  down  there.  And  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  [the] 
Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  tlie  priests  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant 

10  stood,  and  they  are  there  unto  this  day.  For  [And]  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark 
stood  in  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  until  every  thing  was  finished  that  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  commanded  Joshua  to  speak  unto  the  people,  according  to  all  that  Moses 

11  commanded  Joshua:  and  the  people  hasted  and  passed  over.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  all  the  people  were  clean  passed  over,  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

12  vah]  passed  over,  and  the  priests  in  the  presence  of  [before]  the  people.  And  the 
children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  passed  over  armed  [eager  for  war,  or,  in  companies  ch.  i.  14]  before  the 

13  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  as  Moses  spake  unto  them.  About  forty  thousand  pre- 
pared for  [the]  war  passed  over  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  battle,  to  the  plains 
[desert  plains,  steppes,  nSnnj  *]  of  Jericho. 

14  On  that  day  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  magnified  Joshua  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  and 
they  feared  hun  [,]  as  they  [had]  feared  Moses,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

15  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Conmiand  the  priests  tliat 
bear  the  ark  of  the  testimony  [law,  Gresenius]  that  they  come  up  out  of  [the]  Jor- 

16  dan.    Joshua  therefore  [And  Joshua]  commanded  the  priests,  saying,  Come  ye  up 

17  out  of  [the]  Jordan.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  were  come  up  out  of  the  midst  of  [the]  Jor- 
dan, and  [omit:  and]  the  soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  lifted  up  [plucked  out 
Sip;n3]  unto  the  dry  land,  that  [and]  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  returned  unto  their 
place,  and  flowed  over  all  his  [its]  banks,  ss.they  did  before. 

TSJCTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ch.8.y«r.U.  — Oar  TersIooUbero  pwtloiilar  to  mark  the  dlffmoc«  between  ]D  with  Inf.  eout.  (KiZS?)  *od  21  In 
the  tame  oonn««tion  in  Ter.  18  (^D32)«      ^«  distinction  le  slight,  and  in  many  easei  probably  none  was  dellbentaly 
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atawd  at  to  the  choice  of  the  particle  ;  jet  atnctljr  the  latter  (2!)  denotea  an  acUon  as  oontalned  In  another  (In  time), 

the  fomer  (7  )  d^ooura  it  ae  bearing  a  compariaon  with  that  other  In  reapect  to  time  (or  quality  or  condition),  aa  dnral- 
taoeou!*,  following  clt»«  upon,  about  Uw  aame  a«.  etc.  —  Ta.] 

*  [C.\.  til.  15. —  Litermllj,  and  the  Jurdaa  wa«  full  on  all  its  banks  all  the  daya  of  harreat  —  Tr.] 

«  [ilii,  m.  16.  —  Very  fi^  (^  $e.  ttom  the  pUce  of  croa«ing/'  Keil)  at  or  bj  the  clrj  of  Adam.  Our  Tenion  followed  the 
Eeti  here  appanotly  without  good  reanoo.  —  Ta.] 

4  [CU.  iiL  16.  —  The  Arabah  (as  lo  ch.  xyUI.  18.  23)  the  definite,  todlvidoal  "  pUin,"  which  bordered  the  Jordan  Rirer 
and  the  Dead  8ea.     See  the  Excget.  Note  on  this  remr.  —  Ta.] 

[3  Ch.  \w.  13.  —  These  were  the  expanse  of  the  Jordan-ralley  (Arabah)  In  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  grsatlj  widened 
here  by  the  repeat  of  the  mounUins  toward  the  wcJit.  —  Ta.] 

[6  Oj.  It.  is.  —  The  exact  translation  would  be  :  *'  And  it  came  to  r«ss  —  were  come  up  ont  of  the  midst  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Alei  of  the  pri^i'  feet  were  ploclced  out  unto  the  dry  land,  and  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  returned  and  went  as  before  on  all 
its  banks."     Tbe  return  of  the  water  to  its  oouiae  is  thus  carefully  aasooiated  with  the  hut  step  of  the  prleata  from  the 

Bind4y  b»l  of  tbe  stream.  —  HD'^nn  v^  ^^?  ^  V*^'  ^«  **  ^w^  plucked  up  oat  of  the  bed  of  the  atreun  and 
stepped  on  tlie  di7  or  solii  land."  Kdl.'  — Ta.] 

c.  The  £roe«.i(;n  of  the  Menioriml  at  Gilgal. 
(  ilAI'TER  IV.    19-24. 

19  And  tlie  people  came  up  out  of  [the]  Jordan  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month, 

20  and  encamped  in  Gilgal,  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho.     And  those  twelve  stones 

21  which  they  took  out  of  [the]  Jordan,  did  Joshua  pitch  [set  up]  in  Gilgal.  And  he 
spake  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  saying,  When  your  children  shall  ask  their 

22  Others  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  these  stones  ?     Then  ye  shall  let  your 

23  children  [sons]  know,  saying,  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  [the]  dry  land.  For 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  dried  up  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  from  before  you, 
until  ye  were  passed  over,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  did  to  the  Red  sea, 

24  which  he  dried  up  from  before  us,  until  we  were  gone  over :  that  all  the  people 
[peoples]  of  the  earth  might  know  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  it  %$  mighty, 
that  ye  [Fay  :  they]  might  fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  Grod  for  ever. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a.  Joshua's  Arrangements  for  the  Passoge  of  the 
Jordan, —  And  Joshua  rote  early.  C^tT^I  as  in 
Gen.  xix.  2,  27  ;  xx.  8 ;  xxii.  3  ;  xxviii  18  ;  xxxii. 
1,  whh  and  without  the  addition  "  in  the  morning." 

Propcrljr  D^Slpn  is  a  denom.  from  C3?^»  "to 
load  up,  on  the  hacks  of  heasts  of  hnrden,  which 
among  the  nomads  is  done  early  in  the  morhing," 

=  1?^  Is.  xxxiii.  20.  —  This  breaking  up  took 
place  immedintel  V  after  the  return  of  the  spies,  and 
thii  verse  accordinjrlv-  belongs  properly  to  ch.  ii. 

Ver.  2  is  in  continuation  or  ch.  L  10-16.  The 
three  dars  here  are  the  same  as  in  ch.  i.  1 1 .  Li 
ch.  ii.  which  is  otherwise  very  appositely  inserted, 
and  in  a  way  completely  suiting  the  connection, 
the  differences  in  the  dates  were  not,  we  must 
s^imply  admit,  duly  taken  into  account.  On  the 
other  hand  it  seems  to  ns  unnecessary,  to  assume 
a  contradiction  between  ver.  1  on  one  hide  and  vers. 
2-6  on  the  other,  on  the  grounds  that  (a.)  the 
people,  according  to  ver.  I,  were  al  the  Jordan  afld 
not  2,000  cubits  off  from  it ;  (6.)  the  Israelites  spent 

only  one  uight  (^^  '^1)  there,  and  so  could  not  have 
been  there  after  three  days.  Although  we  grant 
that  the  word  here  translated  *'  lodge  commonly 
means  to  "  spend  the  night"  (Gen.  xix.  2;  xxiv. 
25;  xxriiL  11  ;  xxxii.  14,  22),  still  in  view  of  such 
passages  as  Job  xix.  4 ;  xlL  14 ;  Ps.  xxv.  13 ;  xlix. 
13],  we  may  well  take  it  here  in  the  senseof  toen- 
camp,  to  tarry,  as  the  Vulgate,  when  it  translates 

1  \\JKjTfK-t  In  H«a^*s  Encffkiop.^  vol.  xlv.  p.  1,  not», 
•Ql^ioriiig  th«  groaod-meMUiif  of  "^T^t^  to  have  been  "  to 
pot  in  ordar,**  <*  set  in  a  row,  benco  to  nuke  a  row,  of  let- 


n  oratt   sunt,     [The  Engliih  word  "  lodge  "  very 

appropriately  represents    ]w.]     Again:    "they 

came  to  the  Jordan."  ITT^m^?  •VO'*1  is  certainly 
not  to  be  understood  with  literal  preciseness.  It 
means :  they  came  near  to  the  Joraan,  not  exactly 
on  the  brink  of  the  river.  Two  thousand  cubits 
may  very  naturally  still  have  intervened,  especially 
when  we  take  into' account  the  great  extent  of  the 
camp.  This  view  is  very  evidently  supported  by 
vers.  14,  15,  which,  according  to  knol^l  from  the 
same  author  as  ver.  1  a,  state  that  the  people  re- 
moved out  of  their  tents  and  the  priests  came  to  the 
Jordan.  Had  they  encanrped  close  on  the  river- 
brink,  as  ver.  1  is  interpreted  by  Knobel,  we  should 
have  been  told  immediately  of  the  dipping  of  their 
feet  in  the  water,  but  not  certainly  of  their  coming 
to  the  Jordan. 

Ver.  3.    Overseers.  As  in  ch.  i.  1 1  so  also  here 

D  "^titr,  LXX.  ypofifutruf :  Vulg.  jn-acones;  Lu- 
ther, HaupUeiUe  (head-men) ;  Stier,  AnUleuie  (offi- 
cials) ;  at  first  probably  altogether  general  officers, 
head-men  of  the  people  (Ex.  v.  6-19  ;  Num.  xi. 
16),  those  who  knew  how  to  write.  Later,  the 
magistrates  in  the  towns  (Deut.  xvi.  18 ;  1  Chron. 

xxxiii.  4).    In  Arabic  '^tlW  signifies  simply  to 

write.  In  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1 1  "'©tCf  and  ^VP  stand 
side  by  side.  In  Prov.  vi.  7,  the  former,  English 
Vers.  "  overseer,"  stands  with  vtfe  "  guide  "  and 
r?l?  "ruler."! 

ten,**  Mji :  **  we  may  xmther  eooeelve  that  the  D^^^tp  *, 
from  tbe  froand-meaDlDg  of  tbe  word  and  ttom  their  prl- 
maiy  ftanetlon,  are  called  ordinatoru^  than  from  a  dorlTed 
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probable ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  execation  of  this 
command  in  the  last  words  of  the  verse  is  antici- 
pated. For  the  following  revelation  of  God  to 
Joshua,  together  with  Joshua's  discourse  to  the  peo- 
ple, cannot  have  taken  place  after  the  priests  with 
the  ark  had  already  begun  the  march."  Knobel 
refers  the  words  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp 
from  Shittim. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Revelation  of  God  to  Joshua,  in 
which  the  Lord  promises  to  make  him  great  fh>m 
this  day  forwara  as  he  had  made  Moses  great; 
agreeing  substantially  with  ch.  i.  2-9.  Then  fol- 
lows, ver.  8,  God's  command  that  "  Joshua  should 
direct  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  to  halt  when  they 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  water  of  the  Jordan,  t.  «., 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  and  ihdr  feet  stood  in  it,  and  to  remain 

standing.  On  "TOJ  com  p.  Gen.  xliii.  15.  What 
Jehovah  communicated  fUrtheris  not  here  told, 
because  it  appears  from  the  following."  (Knobel). 
Ver.  9-13.  In  these  verses  we  have  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  addressed  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the 
people,  a  congregation  of  Jehovah.  They  contain 
the  purport  of  the  divine  revelation,  and  more  fully 
than  it  had  been  stated  in  vers.  7  and  8. 

Ver.  9.  "^tr2  with  accent  drawn  back  as  in 
Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.xiv.  38,  comp.  £wald,§  100a, 
and  227  b."     (Keil). 

Ver.  10.  Hereby  shall  ye  know  that  a  Hviiis 
Gkxl  is  amonff  you.  The  design  of  the  miracle, 
the  furtherance  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  a 

living  mighty  God,  is  significantly  put  first.  "^H  vS ;  * 

God  is  here  called  ^  from  ^^?  prop,  the  Strong 
One  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
which  aro  D^*?"*  ;hj,  Lev.  xix.  4 ;  xxvi.  1,  nothings, 
Q*^ .  J"?*  prop,  breaths,  Deut  xxxii.  21 ;  Jer.  viiL 
19;  xiv.  22;  Ps.  xxxi.  7,  or  even  ^'V^  "^^.^H, 
Jon.  ii.  8,  "  lying  vanities."  Ho  is,  however,  not 
called  /H  merely,  which  term  in  the  plural  occurs 
also  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  (Ex.  xv.  11),  but 
^n  ^^  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  dead  like  them, 
comp.  Jer.  x.  9,  10.  On  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  see  the  Introduction,  §  7.  As  here,  so 
prev'ously  in  Dent.  vii.  1,  and  again  in  this  book 
IX.  I  ;  xi.  3;  xxiv.  11,  seven  races  are  enumerated, 
but  in  varying  order.  The  Jebusites,  however, 
always,  except  in  ch.  xi.  3,  stand  last 

Ver.  1 1 .  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  A  signifi- 
cant appellation  of  God,  where  the  conquest  of  a 
land  is  m  question.  From  Him  Israel  has  his  title 
to  Canaan. 

Verse  1 2  compared  with  ch.  iv.  2  occasions  diffi- 
culty. Two  questions  arise :  (1.)  When  was  this 
direction  given;  before  the  crossing. or  during  the 
crossing?  The  former  according  to  this  pas- 
sage, the  latter  according  to  iv.  2.  The  former 
seems  more  probable,  because  the  twelve  men  could 
not  possibly  be  chosen  during  the  passage.  (2.) 
Does  the  choice  of  the  twelve  men  rest  as  Knob^ 
teaches,  according  to  our  passage,  on  the  regulation 
of  Joshua  alone,  or  on  the  divine  command,  as  ch. 
iv.  1  expressly  savs.  Answer :  The  author  has  here 
the  same  view  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  com- 
mand as  in  iv.  1,  oUierwise  he  would  not  have  incor- 
porated these  words  in  a  discourse  which  contains 
the  solenm  annonnoement  of  a  |ivine  revelation. 

meaotDf  and  frnm  a  mere  accident  of  tiMir  oflloe.     See   Lengerke,  Jr«>iMai»,  p.874,Aom. ;  Holbnaii,the  Art."Hebr 
Vater,  vol.  Ul.  of  bU  Com.  ;  Too  Bohkn,  ^nun^  p.  xUi. ;  Schrift  "  in  Bnch  n.  Qniber'i  BMyUop.''  —  Tm.] 


Ark  of  the  Ck>Tenant.  Here  "  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah,"  elsewhere  also  "  ark  of  Grod,"  1 
Sam.  iii.  3,  •*  ark  of  the  testimony  '*  (law],  Ex.  xxv. 
22  :  the  sacred  ark  with  the  tables  of  the  law  (ac- 
cording to  Heb.  ix.  4,  with  other  objects  also),  pre- 
pared by  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  10  ff".)  after  a  divine 
pattern.  It  was  two  and  a  half  cubits  long,  one 
and  a  half  cubits  high,  and  the  same  in  breadth. 
It  was  made  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  within  and 

without  with  gold  plate.  The  name  I'l'^H  u  de- 
rived from  nntj,  to  bore  out,  hollow  out,  and  sig 
nifies  properly  something  hollow,  hence  also  "  a 
coffin,  Gen.  1.  26.  Figures  mav  he  seen  in  Hoff- 
mann and  Redslob,  Umveisal  Bil»el-L*-xiconfor  the 
People,  i.  244;  Iviepert,  Bible  AtluM,  V.  ¥\g.  15. 
[Smith's  and  other  Bilie  Dictionaries^  and  works 
of  the  same  design,  may  be  consulted.  Also  Jahn, 
Coleman,  and  other  wntcrs,  on  Hebrew  antiquities. 
—  Tr.| 

Ver.  4.  Tet  there  shall  be  a  apace  .... 
two  thouaajid  cubits  by  measure.  As  a  reason 
it  is  given  that  the  ark  should  show  the  way.  Had 
the  masses  of  the  people,  who  by  no  means  marched 
as  soldiers,  crowded  around  it,  those  that  were  be- 
hind could  not  have  seen  it.  The  sarredness  of  the 
ark  is  not  here  directly  the  reason,  as  various  inter- 
preters have  supposed  (Mas.,  C.  a  Lapide,  Seb. 
Schmidt,  v.  LengerKe  and  Knobel),  but  yet  may 
come  in  as  a  secondary  consideration.  According 
to  Num.  iv.  1 5  the  sons  of  Kohath  bore  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  might  not  touch  it.  Uzziah  died  when 
he  did  this  (2  Sam.  vi.  7).  We  may  notice  also 
what  Starke  has  pointed  out,  that  no  longer  the 
pillar  of  cloud  but  the  ark  of  the  covenant  leads  the 
way.  The  manna  likewise  ceased  at  this  time. 
The  days  of  tlie  pilgrimage  are  past.  Two  thousand 
cubits  =  one  Sabbath  (Ely's  journey  (Acts  i.  12) 

>=  three  thousand  feet     The  Kethib  "^^^^^  is  to  be 

retained  instead  of  Keri,  VD'*^.    So  also  ch.  \'iii.  1 1 , 

"  since  the  plural  V3*^2  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  case  where  the  suff.  also  has  the  plural  sense. 
Comp.  Ewald,  §  266a."  (Keil). 

Ver.  5.  [Sanctify  yourselves.  **  The  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  people  consisted  not  in  the  washing 
of  their  clothes,  which  is  mentioned  Ex.  xix.  10-14 

with  the  0?5i?>  for  there  was  no  time  for  this ;  nor 
in  the  changing  of  garments  merely,  which  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  XXXV.  2,  might  take  the  place  of 
washing,  and  in  abstinence  from  conjugal  inter- 
course, Ex.  xix.  15.  These  were  only  the  outward 
signs  of  the  sanctificatiou  which  really  consisted  at 
the  same  time  in  the  spiritual  purification,  the 
turning  of  the  heart  to  God,  in  faith  and  trust  in 
his  promise,  and  in  willing  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, that  they  might  rightly  take  to  heart  the 
wonder  of  grace  which  the  Lord  would  the  next 
day  perform  among  them."    Keil.  —  Tb.] 

To-morrow.  According  to  ch.  iv.  19  the  10th 
of  Nisan. 

Ver.  6.  And  they  took  up  the  ark  of  the  oot- 
enant.  This  statement  is  not  exact  [not  in  place 
here],  the  correct  account  is  given  in  ver.  15,  since 
vers.  7-13  could  not  be  spoken  after  the  procession 
was  already  in  motion.  JKeil : "  Whether  the  com- 
mand in  ver.  6  was  given  the  evening  before,  as 
Manrer,  or  on  the  morning  of  the  crossing,  as 
Koscnmtiller  supposes,  cannot  be  determined,  since 
both  were  equally  possilile.  The  former  is  the  more 
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Yer.  13.  Solas  of  the  feet,  oomp.  ch.  i.  3.  — 
The  water  ....  shall  be  oat  oll^  ]V1*;;3% 
Lather :  be  broken  off;  De  Wette :  part ;  literally  : 
"  shall  be  cut  off"  that  is,  the  water  above  the  place 
of  crosfiing  stood  still,  so  that  no  more  flowed  by. 
The  water  below  ran  awaytoward  the  Dead  Soa. 

6.  Chaps,  iii.  14-iv.  18.  The  Passage  of  the  People 
through  the  Jordan.  This  took  place  according  to 
ch.  It.  19,  on  the  tenth  dajf  of  the  first  month  (called 
Nisan  or  Abib),  hence  in  the  same  month  as  for- 
merlr  the  departure  out  of  Egypt.  This  like  that 
was  immediately  before  the  Passover,  which  accord- 
ing to  ch.  T.  was  celebrated  fbnr  days  later  for  the 
fint  time  on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  har- 
vest here,  in  the  deeply  sunken  heated  vallev  of  the 
Jordan,  was  already  begun.  The  "  yellow  ^'  water 
of  the  river  stands  high  at  this  season,  because  the 
snows  are  melting  on  the  mountains  (comp.  Furrer, 
p.  154).  So  much  more  wond^ul  was  the  event, 
a  proof  of  the  actual  help  of  the  **  living  God." 

Yer.  15.  And  the  Jordan  overfloweth  .  . 
.  .  harvest.  A  parenthetical  sentence.  The 
Jordan -vallev,  the  Gnor,  is  two  hours  across,  the 
proper  river-ted,  through  which  the  stream  flows, 
only  a  quarter  of  an  £our,  and  the  stream  itself, 
according  to  Furrer's  estimate  (p.  154),  only  90 
feet  in  breadth.  Thb  latter  valley  was  over- 
flowed, and  is  still  overflowed,  by  the  "  high-water  " 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  precisely  as  then.  See  Seet- 
zen,  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  [Stanley,  S.  4r  P'>\  Pur- 
rer.  The  last  named  says  :  "  When,  late  in  the 
spring,  the  snow  on  Hermon  betrins  to  melt,  the 
Jordan  commonly  overflows  Its  lower  bank,  and 
puts  reeds  and  bushes  under  water.  So  found  it, 
as  was  related  in  Israel,  the  fathers  under  Joshua ; 
'  The  Jordan  was  full  on  all  its  banks  all  the  time 
of  harvest.'" 

Yer.  16.  Near  Adam.  Heb.  01^5.  The 
Kethib  is  to  be  preferred,  since  its  meaning  is  that 
very  &r  from  the  place  of  crossing,  by  the  city 
Adam  which  lay  at  the  side  of  Zaretan,  the  water 
stood  still.  This  city  Adam  was  situated,  probably, 
where  now  we  find  the  ford  Damieh  with  remains 
of  a  bridge  of  the  Roman  period  (Lvnch's  Rrportf 
p.  150  f..  Van  de  Yelde,  Narrative,  'ii.  p.  322  f.), 
"  Several  hours  north  of  Jericho  "  ( Knobel) .  Zare- 
tan. "  Not  improbably  Kum  Sartabeh,  near  the 
ford  Damieh,  a  long,  prominent  rocky  ridge,  fh>m 
which  a  lower  range  of  hills  reaches  almost  to  the 
Jordan,  and  seems  to  extend  itself  obliquely  through 
to  the  eastern  mountains.  Here  the  Jordan  valley 
is  compressed  within  its  narrowest  limits,  and  the 
Ghor  divides  itself  into  the  upper  and  the  lower. 
On  Kum  Sartabeh  it  is  reported  that  there  are 
ftiU  ruins."  So  Knobel  after  Robinson  {Lot.  Bibl. 
Rts.  pp.  283  £,  217  f.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  just  here  the  water  "  is  cut  off"  where  from 
both  sides  the  mountain  ridges  narrow  the  river, 

1  [nThe  pUii''  htn  [H^^yTl),  is  the  Slid  boUom 
bud  te  the  j(ors»  of  Um  Jonkoll't^Uie Ghor'*  (set Introd. 
^6).  To  this  remarkable  fbatmv  of  tbo  country  the  nuoe  Is 
oaObnaly  applied  thromnont  oar  book,  where  It  is  oever 
appUed  to  anjthing  dee.  li  alwajt  has  the  arfiele  in  this 
eoDDeetloo,  and  nothing  seems  to  hinder  its  being  under- 
stood timpiy  as  a  proper  name  (in  which  Mose  our  verrion 
iwlee  Tlews  le,  zv.  6;  zviii.  18}  except  the  occurrence  of 
the  pimml  form  lo  denote  the  broader  parts  of  the  depreeeed 
TtUey,  as  about  Jericho.  Roblneon  ( Pkjft.  Otog.  p.  78)  oeTer- 
tbeleM  dvetene  it  decidedly  '<  the  proper  name  of  this  ralley .»' 
This  fimkn  eocom passed  the  Dead  Ssaalao,  more  or  less  dis- 
ttoetly.  and  then  stretched  on  in  the  modem  Wady  el-Arabah 
to  the  bead  of  the  Banitio  GuU  But  see,  for  a  complete 
•ecouot  of  this  very  extraordlnaiy  natural 


and  the  river  valley.  The  name  Zaretan,  perhap<t 
identical  with  Zareda,  the  home  of  Jeroboam  ( 1  K. 
xi.  26),  as  Knobel  conjectures,  is  explained  from 
the  Arabic :  s^tis  montium  locus.  Gesenius  like- 
wise holds  the  two  names  identical,  but  derives  from 

Tl^,  according  to  the  Arabic,  to  be  cool  =  cool- 
ing, also  a  siutable  name  for  a  town  on  a  fresh  hill- 
top  in  the  vicinity  of  a  river.  The  name  Adam 
culls  to  mind  Admah,  one  of  the  five  cities  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  jGen.  x.  19 ;  xiv.  2  ;  Hos.  xi.  8),  as 
also  Adami,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  33).    £dom  may  also  be  compared  with  it. 

Failed  and  were  cut  ott,  [The  conception  of 
this  scene  indicated  by  the  Keri  ("very  far  from 
Adam,)  **  is  different  from  that  of  our  author  and 
rhc  recent  commentators  generally.  It  coincided 
with  (although  not  necessary  to)  what  we  suppose 
to  have  been  the  common  (popular)  view,  well 
stated  and  explained  by  Gill  (among  others)  on 
the  place.  He  naively  remarks,  indeed,  that  "  both 
readings,  as  is  usually,  if  not  always  the  case,  are 
to  be  received,"  but  his  own  exposition  does  not 
require  anything^  unreasonable.  Let  the  waters 
have  been  actually  "cut  off"  above  where  the 
priests  stood,  in  full  view  of  the  people  (as  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  account  seems  to  lie  in  the  visi- 
bility of  the  wonder  to  the  people),  and  still  the 
water  would  be  arrested  ana  "  stand/'  before  the 
crossing  was  finished, "  very  far  off."  The  current 
might  have  ceased  "  at  Adam,"  though  that  were 
thirty  or  even  more  miles  above.  Not  only  would 
this  be  immeasurably  more  impressive  to  the  multi- 
tude as  an  exhibition  of  the  divine  power  than  the 
mere  phenomenon  of  a  bare  river  bed,  the  reason 
for  which  they  could  not  sec,  but  thus  the  fear 
with  which  "  they  hasted  and  passed  over"  (sec  on 
ch.  iv.  10),  is  much  more  naturally  accounted  for. 
This  view  of  the  miracle  ought,  at  least,  not  to  be 
wholly  ignored.  Indeed,  Keil  seems  so  to  conceive 
the  scene,  and  he  even  rcpre^^ents  (on  ver.  8)  the 
priests  with  the  ark  (symbolizing  the  divine  pres- 
ence) as  constituting  the  dam,  so  to  speak,  by  which 
the  rushing  waters  were  restrained  and  piled  up  in 
a  heap.  —  Tr.) 

Toward  the  tea  of  the  plain  ( Arabah},  the  salt 
s^a.  It  is  evident  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  meant, 
concerning  whose  origin  we  have  a  report  in  Gren. 
xix.  24.  It  is  called  sea  of  the  plain  in  Dent.  iii. 
17 ;  iv.  49  also.^  The  region  round  about  is  deso- 
late, yet  birds  sing  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  in 
numerous  choirs  and  fly  freely  over  the  water 
(Furrer,  p.  258,  Robinson,  Phgs.  Geog.^  p.  219). 
The  water  of  the  sea  is  clear  but  very  strongly 
tinctured  with  salt,  and  hence  fatal  to  fish.  '  Bath- 
ers become  covered  with  an  oily  envelope,  some- 
times painful,  sometimes  not.  >  rom  the  southern 
point  of  the  Dead  Sea  clear  to  Elath  stretches  the 
desert  valley  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered  for 
forty  years.* 

Mr.  Grove's  article  on  the  Arabah  lo  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bibl«,  and  Ffoulke's  oo  the  Jordan,  lo  the  same  work.  -^  Ta.) 

s  [A  very  full  and  interesting  digest  of  what  Is  known 
concerning  the  Dead  Sea  is  given  in  Smith's  Di^ionary^  Ark 
<'  Sea,  the  S.ilt"  In  rsferenoe  to  the  relation  between  this  sea 
and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Woloott  oo 
the  TiewBof  Mr.  Grove  in  the  article  just  named  and  in  those 
on  Sodom  and  Zoar,  and  Siddim,  should  bj  all  means  be 
careftaUj  eonsldered.  See  also  OonantV  InstroetlTe  note  on 
his  Revistd  ftrtion  of  GtnestJ^  p.  79.  Nor  should  Stanley's 
▼irld  and  flowing  nspraeeotatlon  in  ch.  iz.  of  Sin.  if  PnLy 
<^The  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,"  be  orerlooked.  The 
colored  Tiews  of  the  sea  and  its  surroundings  In  Tris- 
tram's LoMd  of  Imul  assiBt  the  Imagination  greatly  In  pit 
turing  to  itself  the  scene.  —  Ta.] 
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Vcr.  17.  l^^rn:  "Properly:  firmando,  i.  e.Jirm- 

iter,  with  mUd  foot/*  '*'iH  ufled  here  of  Israel,  as 
ch.  iv.  1  ;  V.  6,  8;  X.  13;  Ex.  xix,  6;  xxxiii.  13; 
Deut.  xxxiL  28.  Where  the  passage  took  place 
cannot  now  be  determined. 

Chap.  iv.  After  the  author  has,  in  ch.  iii.  14-17, 
hi'itfly  related  the  history  of  the  crossing,  he  com- 
pletes his  report  in  this  chapter.  The  account  is 
not  strictly  speaking  without  order,  and  confnsed, 
as  some  have  said,  but  yet  neither  is  it  without 
repetitions  which  indicate  a  variety  of  authorities, 
blended  together  by  a  later  hand.  These,  however, 
we  cannot  assume  that  it  is  possible  to  determine 
accurately,  accordmg  to  their  original  parts,  as 
Knobel  has  with  much  acuteness  attempted  to  do. 

Ver.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  all  the 
people  were  clean  passed  over  the  Jordan. 
These  words  were  omitted  by  Luther  in  his  trans- 
lations. Why  ?  Did  he  possibly  cont^ider  the  im- 
mediately following  Fiska  (o)  as  a  sign  of  their 
spuriousiiess  ?  This  Tiska  is,  according  to  Keil 
{Bib.  Com,  in  loc.),  **  a  sign  in  use  before  the  Mas- 
oretes,  and  by  them  left  remaining  to  denote  a 
division  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  where  a  Parasche 
begins :  comp.  Hupfeld,  AusJUhrL  Hth,  Gmmnu  pt. 
i  pp.  86  and  89.  Gesenius  in  his  LJiryeb.  p.  124, 
takes  a  different  view." 

Vcr.  2.    See  ch.  iii.  12. 

Ver.  3.  For  I'^DH  we  should  read  l?*?.  as  in 
ch.  iii.  17. 

Ver.  4.  Knobel  n^rds  this  as  a  condnoation 
of  ver.  1,  a.  What  intervenes  he  refers  to  the  second 
source  of  his  Jehovist,  according  to  which  the 
choice  of  the  twelve  men  rested  on  a  divine  direc- 
tion, while  the  first  knew  nothing  of  it.  We  con- 
fidently hold  that  ch.  iii.  12  presupposes  a  divine 
direction,  which  however  is  first  stated  here  in  the 
wav  of  a  supplement. 

Ver.  6-9.  When  your  children  ask.  Comp. 
xxii.  27-28  ;  Ex.  xiii.  8-14.  —  Stones.  Here  it  is 
a  heap  of  twelve  stones,  in  Gen.  xxviii.  18  ;  xxxv. 
14  a  single  stone,  but  in  Gen.  xxxi.  46,  again  as 
here,  a  heup  of  stones.  Thev  were  sacred  me- 
morials of  the  simplest  kind.  According  to  ver.  9, 
"  Joshua  ukes  twelve  other  stones,  and  sets  them 

up  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  on  the  spot  (nnn 
as  in  Ex.  x.  23 ;  xvi.  29)  where  the  feet  of  the  priests 
stood,  and  where  the  stones  have  remained  till 
the  time  of  the  narrator"  (Knobel).  It  has  been 
asked :  To  what  purpose,  since  aftcr^vnrds  the  water 
streamed  over  them  again  ?  They  might  become 
visible  in  a  low  stage  of  the  water.^  This  second 
measure  Joshua  adopts  of  himself  without  express 
divine  direction. 

Unto  this  day.  A  very  common  phrase  in  our 
book,  as  Bleek  (Introd.  to  O.  T.  §  135)  observes : 
ch.  V.  9  ;  vi.  29 ;  vii.  26  (bis) ;  viii.  28,  29 ;  ix.  27  ; 
X.  27 ;  xiiL  13 ;  xiv.  14  ;  xv.  63 ;  xvi.  10. 

Ver.  10.  The  priests  remain  standing  in  the 
Jordan  until  all  the  people  have  passed  through. 
They  had  therefore,  when  the  camp  broke  up,  only 
gone  the  two  thousand  cubits  in  advance  to  show 
the  wav,  then  remain  standing  after  they  have 
taken  their  position  id  the  midst  of  the  dried  bed 

I  [Or  might  it  be  that  the  "  midst  of  the  Jordan  "  when 
the  priests  stood  in  thin  time  of  the  fkeebet,  was  at  the 
•dgeof  the  dry  flat  in  ordinary  seasoos?  Then  the  ptls  of 
twelve  itones  woahi  in  general  be  visible  and  lees  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  water  when  lilgh.     Here  the  cantloo  of 

Maarer,  JV«  premof,  'i[\F\  voeabtUum^   is  to  be  heeded. 

-Te.]  "  "^ 


j  of  the  stream  until  the  passage  is  completed.  Their 
I  quiet  waiting  was  well  calculated  to  impart  cour- 
' age  to  the  j eofltj  who  hasted  and  passed  over 
through  feiir.  The  contrast  well  deserves  considera- 
tion. Knobel  assumes  that-  this  very  standing  still 
of  the  priests  was  the  ground  of  this  haste.  He 
says :  '*  The  people  passed  as  quickly  through  as 
possible,  and  that  on  account  of  the  priests,  who 
during  this  long  passage  must  stand  m  one  place 
and  h^r  the  ark.  This  reason  may  possibly  have 
operated  al^o,  yet  such  a  consideration  is  rather 
modem  than  conformable  to  the  sentiment  of  an- 
ti(juit)'.  The  chief  reason  for  the  haste  was  cer- 
tainly fear.* 

Ver.  11.  After  the  passage,  the  ark  again  takes 
the  lead,  as  in  ch.  iii.  3  ff. 

^  After  the  historjr  of  the  crossing  has  thus  been 
given  first  briefly  m  ch  iii.  14-17,  then  more  com- 
pletely ch.  iv.  1-1 L  we  have  sonie  supplementary 
notices  in  vers.  12-17,  and  finally  the  conciusum  ver. 
1 8  announcing  the  return  of  the  water. 

On  vers.  12  and  13  comp.  ch.  i.  12-18. 

On  ver.  14  comp.  ch.  iii  7. 

What  is  relatea  in  ver.  15-17  is  a  more  partic- 
ular statement  of  the  &ct  mentioned  in  ver.  1 1  of 
this  chapter,  referred  by  Knobel,  on  account  of 
the  desigiiation  of  the  ark  as  "  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony," to  the  Klohistic  original.  This  he  sap- 
poses  to  have  been  used  here  first  in  the  book  of 
Joshua. 

Ver.  1 8.  States  the  conclusion,  pointing  back  to 
ch.  iii.  16. 

On  ch.  iv.  19-24.  Erection  of  the  Monument 
at  Gilyal.  —  Vcr.  19.  The  date,*  on  the  tenth 
(day)  of  the  first  month,  is  very  exact,  and  on 
tin's  acc*ount  Knobel  ascribes  the  verso  to  the  Elo- 
hist.  The  first  month  (as  Ex.  xii.  2,  18  ;  xl.  2,  17 
and  often)  is  elsewhere  called  also  Abib,  t.  «. 
month  of  green  ears  (Ex.  xiii.  4 ;  xxiii.  15 ;  Deut. 
xvi.  1),  and  subsequently  Nisan  (Neh.  ii.  1 ;  EsL 
iii.  7.)  **  This  name  is  probablv  of  Persian  origin, 
and  to  he  explained  from  the  ^end  nara^an,  new 
day,  which  was  transferred  to  the  first  month  of  the 
year,  from  New  Year's  day.  See  Benfey,  Names 
of  the  Months,  p.  131  ff."  Gesenius.*  I  lirst,  in  his 
Hint,  of  BiU.  Lit.  p.  400,  fixes  tlie  vear  as  having 
been  1454  d.  c.  There  were  four  days  before  the 
Passover  which  fell  on  the  14th,  ch.  v.  10. 

Ver.  20.   Oilcal,  see  ch.  v.  9. 

Ver.  21  like  ver.  6,  with  Epic  breadth  as  in 
Homer. 

Ver.  22,  23,  might,  fh>m  the  repetition  of 
trhain  'tr^nin  'mr^2»?»  seem  to  be  a  citation 
from  a  poetical  panegyric  on  the  Passage  of  the 
Kiver,  as  Bunsen  assumes  in  ver.  7  when  ho  trans- 
lates :  — 

"  At  through  the  Jordan  paseed  the  Ark, 
Flowed  awaj  the  waters  of  the  Jordan." 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  "  Book  of  Jasher," 
mentioned  ch.  x.  13,  which,  however,  waa  not  a 

Law-book"  but  precisely  the  opposite,  a  poetical 
Hero-book.    See  Introd.  and  on  en.  x.  13. 

Ver.  24.  All  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
[Keil :  of  the  land,  sc.  of  Canaan.  But  not  wdl. ] 
Might  know  the  hand  of  Jehovah.     A  beau- 

f  [This  ftar  would  evldentlj  be  much  more  natoial  oa 
the  supposition  itated  above  oo  eh.  Ul.  16,  that  the  waters 
were  cat  off  and  stood  in  a  threateidng  precipice  immedlatetj 
above  the  place  of  eroeeing.  But  ie  not  the  haste  of  the 
people  tuflleiently  explained  bj  the  ftet  which  Keil  enipha- 
ilaM,  that  ao  vmc  a  maltitade  most  cross  In  one  day  ? — Ta.] 

8  [Bat  MM  this  disputed  In  Smith's  Diet,  ofths  BiU.  s.  ▼. 
Mooths.p.  2006.— Tb] 
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tiful  cathtilieitv !  The  mirHclo  made  the  pas- 
•age  p«»!»^ib.e  and  ctLAV  for  JUrael,  but  was  at  the 
same  tiixic  to  senro  also  fur  imparting  to  the 
heathen  nation^  of  all  ages  a  knowledi^  of  the 
power  of  Jehovah,  and  a  fear  of  the  Almighty," 

(Knobel).  Instead  of  DOtn^  read  On^l 
(Ewald,  Maurer,  Knobel),  with*  reference  to  the 
coordinate  Hp^  ly©?-  [This  ia  quite  doubtful ; 
wc  rather  agree  with  Keil,  that  the  Ma^oretic  point- 
in;r  should  stand.  —  Tb.] 

[Stanley ^n  the  following  paragraphs  has  finely 
combined  the  Tarious  incidents  of  tliid  mar\'eloui» 
event,  and  we  have  only^  to  regret  that  he  should, 
as  his  custom  too  often  is,  bring  in  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  Josephus,  and  what  not,  as  if  of  aUiut 
equal  authority  with  the  inspired  text.  His  work 
thus  wears,  with  all  its  charms  of  learning,  ar- 
rangenoent,  and  style,  too  much  the  air  of  a  secular 
relation  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  "  Church." 

"The  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Narrative  in  a  form 
so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  usually  set  forth  in  pictures  and 
allegories,  that  it  shall  hiere  be  given  at  length,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  the  several  notices 
handed  down  to  us,  namely,  the  two  separate  ac- 
counts in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  further  varied  by 
the  differences  between  the  Received  Text  and  the 
Septuagint,  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  and  the 
114th  Psalm. 

**For  the  first  time  they  descended  fVom  the 
upper  terraces  of  the  valley,  they  *  removed '  from 
the  acacia  groves  and  came  to  the  Jordan,  and 
'  stayed  the  night '  there  before  they  passed  over. 

*'  It  was  probably  at  the  point  near  the  present 
southern  fords,  crossed  at  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
dan  era  by  a  bridge.  The  river  was  at  its  usual 
state  of  flood  at  the  spring  of  the  year,  so  as  to  till 
the  whole  of  the  bed,  up  to  the  mar^n  of  the 
jungle  with  which  the  nearer  banks  are  lined  On 
the  broken  edge  of  the  swollen  stream,  the  band  of 
priests  stood  with  the  Ark  on  their  shoulders.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  in  the  rear  was  the 
mass  of  the  armv.  Suddenly  the  full  bed  of  the 
Jordan  was  driea  before  them.  High  up  the  river, 
'  Celt,  far  away,'  ^ '  in  Adam  the  city  wnich  is  be- 
side Zaretan,'  '  as  &r  as  the  parts  of  Kiijath- 
jearim,'  ^  that  is,  at  a  distance  of^thirty  miles  from 
the  place  of  the  Israelite  encampment, '  the  waters 
there  stood  which  **  descended  "  from  the  heights 
above,'  —  stood  and  rose  up,  as  if  gathered  into  a 
water  skin ;'  as  if  in  a  barrier  or  heap,  as  if  con- 
gealed ;  **  and  those  that  *  de6cen4ed '  towards  the 
sea  of  '  the  desert,'  the  salt  sea,  failed  and  were  cut 
offl'  Thus  the  scene  presented  is  of  the  'de- 
scending stream'  (the  words  employed  seem  to 
have  a  special  reference  to  that  peculiar  and  most 
significant  name  of  the  Jordan),  not  parted  asun- 
d^,  as  we  generally  fancy,  but,  as  the  Psalm  ex- 
presses it,  '  turned  backwards ; '  the  whole  bed  of 
the  rirer  left  dry  from  north  to  south,  through  its 
long  windings;  the  huge  stones  Iving  bare  here 
and  there,  embedded  in  the  soft  \x>ttom ;  or  the 
shingly  pebbles  drifted  along  the  course  of  the 
channel. 

"  The  ark  stood  above.  The  army  passed  below. 
The  women  and  children,  according  to  the  Jewish 

1  M««par«^o<pa<r^o8(»Mt,LXX.  S  LXX. 

•  BjnmMhiu,  u  ttw  LXX.  In  Ps.  zxzUI.  7. 

4  LXX. 

5  (This  is  PiulMHor  Stanlty's  lnt«rprttatloo  of  the  oeour- 
IMM  nwodooed  oh.  xzU.  10, 11.  —  Ta.] 


tradition,  were  placed  in  the  centre,  from  the  fear 
lest  they  should  be  swept  awny  by  the  violence  of 
the  cuirent.  The  host,  at  different  points  prob- 
ably, rushed  across.  The  priests  remained  motion- 
less, their  feet  sunk  in  the  deep  mud  of  the  chan- 
nel. In  front,  contrary  to  the  usual  order,  as  if  to 
secure  that  thev  should  fulfill  their  vow,  went  the 
three  Transjordanic  tribes.  Their  own  memorial  of 
the  passage  was  the  monument  already  described.^ 
But  the  national  memorial  was  on  a  larger  scale. 
Carried  aloft  before  the  priests  as  they  left  the  river- 
bed, were  the  twelve  stones,  selected  by  the  twelve 
chiefs  of  the  tribes.  These  were  planted  on  the 
upper  terrace  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ikj- 
came  the  centre  of  the  first  sanctuary  of  the  Holy 
Land,  —  the  first  place  pronounced  "Holy,"  the 
•* sacred  place"  of  the  Jordan  valley,  where  the 
tobemacle  renuiined  till  it  was  fixed  at  Shiloh. 
Gilgal  lone  retained  reminiscences  of  its  ancient 
sanctity.  The  twelve  stones  taken  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Jordan  continued  at  least  uU  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
seem  to  have  been  invested  with  a  reverence  which 
came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  idolatrous.**  The 
name  was  joined  with  that  of  the  acacia  groves  of 
the  farther  side,  in  the  title,  as  it  would  seem  given 
in  popular  tradition  or  in  ancient  records,  to  this 
passage  of  the  history :  from  Shittim  to  Gilgal " 
[?]  Lects.  on  JewUh  Church,  i.  255  fl;  —  Tr.J 


DOCTRINAL  AND  KTHICAL. 

The  ark  which  was  borne  by  the  priests  and 
Lcvites  in  front  of  the  people,  takes  henceforth,  as 
was  noticed  above,  the  place  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire  which  had  led  Israel  through  the  wildei^ 
ness  (Kx.  xiii.  21,  22).  It  may  take  this  place  be- 
cause it  not  only  servos  for  the  preservation  of  the 
tables  of  the  Law  (Ex.  xxv.  16),  but  is  also  a  jym&o/ 
of  the  presence  of  God  among  his  chosen  people.  On 
the  cover  of  the  ark,  the  Kapporeth  adorned  with  the 
Cherubim,  God  sits  enthroned  (Ex.  xxv.  17-22; 
Num.  vH.  89;  Ps.  xcix.  1),  and  from  this  place 
speaks  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  22;  Num.  vii.  89). 
Hence,  as  follows  indirectly  from  our  passage,  and 
directly  ft-om  passages  like  Num.  iv.  20 ;  1  Sam.  vi. 
19 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  6  (compared  with  Lev.  xvi.  13),  the 
ark  b  unapproacfiable.  But  hence  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  here  is  the  true  place  of  atonement  for  the  peo- 
ple, where  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  on 
the  cover  of  the  ark  (Lev.  xvi.  15),  once  in  the  year 
only,  on  the  great  diay  of  atonement,  by  the  high- 
priest's  hand.  To  this  Paul  refers,  Rom.  iii.  25, 
when  he  calfs  Christ  the  true  mercy-seat,  whom 
God  has  set  forth  before  {w^Bfro)  all  the  world, 
as  a  manifestation  of  his  righteousness,  for  those 
who  through  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  recon- 
ciling death,  approach  this  New  Testament  place 
of  atonement  **  The  iKeurHipiov  is  brought  out  of 
the  most  holy  place  into  the  public  view  of  the 
whole  world  for  those  who  believe"  (Lange  on 
Rom.  iii.  2).  In  Christ  God  dwells  among  his  New 
Testament  congregation  (John  i.  14),  goes  before 
them  (John  xiv.  6),  and  is  reconciled  to  them  (2 
Cor.  T.  19.) 

2.  The  conception  of  the  Hving  God,  the  ''H  7H 
(ch.  iii.  10),  is  of  great  importance  for  the  present 

6  (The  pumgm  addootd  te  support  of  this  oalj  show 
that  a  soperttitloQs  ssnctlty  wbs  aftonraidi  storibed  to  tho 
pkoeOUgal.  — Ta.] 
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day  also,  since  it  appears  to  have  vanished  utterly 
from  the  consciousness  of  many  of  our  contem- 
poraries, especially  that  of  the  Materialists.  These, 
after  the  example  of  Epicurus,  substitute  for  this 
living  author  of  all  things.  Chance,  that  is,  an  ulti- 
mate cause  which  they  omit  to  define  because  it 
is  utterly  incapable  of  logical  definition.  Other 
thinkers,  better  schooled  in  pbilot<ophy,  replace  the 
living  God  with  an  Order  of  Nature  determining 
everything  by  inevitable  law,  to  which  order,  as 
such,  they  deny  self-consciousness  and  maintain 
that  it  comes  to  self-consciousness  only  in  tlie  con- 
sciousness of  rational  beings — never  in  and  of  it- 
self. This  they  do  from  fear  of  transferring 
human  limitations  to  the  Absolute,  especially  the 
conception  of  personality.  Of  personality  it  is 
maintained  that  it  is  predicable  of  the  human  in- 
dividual, never  of  the  Godhead ;  as  if  Goethe  were 
unquestionably  in  the  right  when  he  says,  — 

<<  The  prolbtMr  it  a  person 
Bat  Qod  !■  none."  i 

But  still  we  think  humanly  of  God  even  then  when 
we  identify  him  with  the  Order  of  Nature,  nay,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  think  in  any^  other 
way  concerning  God  than  consistentlv  'witli  our 
faculties,  that  is  humanly.  We  certainly  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  found  in  the  wrong  course  if  we  again 
turn  more  and  more  toward  the  sound  Biblical  real- 
ism which  recognizes  a  living  God  who  is  at  the 
same  time  "  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  *'  (ch.  iiL 
11);  therefore  a  God  who  is  the  conscious,  inde- 
pendent and  free  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things, 
of  whom,  in  whom,  and  for  whom  we  are,  who  also 
wakens  life  in  us,  so  that  we  possess  power,  devel- 
ope  power,  and  bring  forth  new  power.  For  life  is 
fullness  of  power;  where  powerlessness  enters  — 
there  b  death. 

Such  a  living  God  can  perform  even  miracles. 
He  can,  since  He  is  independent  and  free,  establish 
exceptions  to  rule,  whicn  are  and  remain  excep- 
tions, but  which,  because  planned  by  his  wisdom, 
no  more  endanger  the  continuance  of  order  than 
any  exceptions  to  rule  which  a  wise  house-father 
may  make  will  disturb  the  order  of  his  house. 
Compare  Rothe,  Dogmatik,  p.  80  ff. 

Rationadtttic  expkmaitoru  of  miracles ,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  m  reference  to  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  by  the  people  of  Israel,  are  to  be  avoided. 
On  the  other  hand,  investigation  of  the  Scripture, 
reverent  and  believing  but  not  fettered  by  the  spirit 
of  prescription,  cannot  be  avoided.  Every  report 
of  an^  nuraculous  transaction  is  as  much  to  be 
exammed  as  the  report  of  any  other  fact  (Introd. 
p.  17).  Such  investigation  wiU  readily  concede 
that  reports,  especially  these  reaching  back  to  the 
most  ancient  tunes,  may  possibly  have  acquired  a 
mythical  coloring;  the  more  readOy,  when  it  Lb 
demonstrated  that  poetical  elements  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  text  As  such  mythical  coloring 
we  regard  what  is  said  in  the  passage  before  us  (ch. 
iiL  16)  about  the  water  of  the  Jordan  standing  by 
Zaretan.^ 


1  [Agilntt  the  mogaiwe  and  iranMOD  of  godlefi  seieiioe 
•ome  of  the  Entkjt  of  Bev.  James  Martlneau  (2  toU.  Boat 
1866, 1868)  aie  very  efbetlTely  directed,  «.  g  that  on  Natun 
and  God,  1. 121  fl.  See  also  a  recent  article  bj.  the  nma 
author:  "Is  there  aaj  Axiom  of  OaoiaUty?"  in  tlie  Gm- 
Umpwwry  lUtitw  for  AafiMt,  1870. 

Th0  MaUrialism  of  tkg  Present  J>ay,  a  oritiqae  of  Dr. 
BOohner'e  sjwtem ;  tradUated  from  the  French  of  Janet  by 
GostaTe  Manon,  London,  1866  (in  Baillitoe't  libraiy  of  Con- 
temporaneoos  Pbiloaophj),  is  a  very  able  and  eonvinoing 


HOMILSnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  regulations^  of  Joshua  touching  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  (ch.  iii.  1-13).  —  Even  without  pillar 
of  cloud  and  without  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  Lord 
still  and  forever  goes  before  his  people.  —  Sanctif)r 
yourselves !  A  word  of  preparation  for  the  Lord  s 
supper.  —  Whom  the  Lord  makes  great,  he  is  truly 
great,  as  once  Moses  and  Joshua. — Joshua's  dis- 
course to  the  people.  It  contains:  (1)  a  demand 
to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  (2)  a  promise  of  the 
effectual  help  of  the  living  God.  —  By  what  do  we 
also  recognize  the  presence  of  a  living  God  among 
us  ?  ( 1 )  By  his  word  which  He  still  causes  to  iS 
perpetually  published  amon^us;  (2)  bj  his  deeds 
•which  He  is  still  perpetually  performing.  —  The 
Living  God !  (ver.  lOj.  How  snould  we  think  of 
God?  (1)  Not  as  a  rigid  order  of  nature,  but  (2) 
as  the  living  God  and  ruler  over  all  the  earth.  The 
ruler  over  all  the  world:  (1)  The  mightiest,  (2) 
the  best  Ruler. 

The  wonderful  passage  of  Israel  through  the 
Jordan  (ch.  iii.  13-4 ;  18)  to  be  treated  as  a  Bible 
Lesson,  for  which  use  all  these  longer  sections  are 
generally  speaking,  well  adapted.  —  As  Israel  went 
dryshod  through  the  Jordan  so  we  go  unharmed 
through  many  a  dancer.  —  The  memory  of  God's 
mighty  deeds.  It  is  (1)  to  be  faithfully  preserved 
bv  the  parents,  (2)  carcftilly  to  be  impressed  on  the 
children.  —  The  erection  of  the  memorial  at  Gilgal. 
—  After  the  pilgrimage  comes  the  rest.;— Increase 
of  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  is  the  holy  aim 
of  all  his  works.  • 

Starke  :  He  that  will  enter  into  the  promised 
land  on  high  must  also  be  up  early  and  waste  no 
time,  otherwise  he  will  not  reach  it,  Matt.  vL  33.  — 
Whoever  will  be  and  be  called  a  right  spiritual 
priest  must  not  only  have  Christ  in  his  heart  but 
also  by  an  edifjr'ing  example  make  him  known  to 
others  and  praise  him,  1  Tim.  iv.  12 ;  Eph.  v.  25- 
27.  —  God  ma^  indeed  well  allow  us  to  erect  me- 
morials by  which  we  may  remember  his  wonderful 
works  and  his  benefits.  Gen.  xxviii.  18;  xxxi.  45; 
1  Sam.  vii.  12;  Esth.  ix.  27,  but  we  must  not  wor- 
ship such  things,  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  Matt.  iv.  10.  —  Teachers  and  preachers  must 
be  an  example  in  faith  and  constancy,  and  let  no 
danger  terrify  them.  —  A  Christian  on  the  journey 
towards  the  heavenly  fatherland  must  not  tarrv, 
must  not  put  off  repentance,  nor  be  lazy  and  sloth- 
ful in  God's  ways,  Thil.  iii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  —  It 
is  not  enough  to  begin  to  be  pious,  but  one  must 
persevere  even  to  the  end,  Rev.  li.  10.  —  A  Christian 
should  never  act  without,  but  always  according  to, 
God's  will  and  word,  Matt.  xxL  6.  —  It  is  the  dutv 
of  the  magistracy  also  to  care  that  the  youth 
should  be  educated  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Luke 
vii.  5.  —  Parents  should  relate  to  their  children  and 
hold  before  them,  not  their  own  vile  deeds  but 
God's  merciful  deeds,  Ex.  x.  1,  2,  Dent.  vi.  20. — 
That  is  the  right  application  of  God's  marvelous 
and  beneficent  acts  when  we  learn  from  them 
truly  to  know,  fear,  and  love  him,  John  ii.  i  1. 

C&AMEB :  When  we  go  to  church  to  hear  God's 

refutation,  in  short  compav,  of  the  doctrines  which  woold 
explain  the  onlTerse  withonfe  a  Ood.  —  Te.] 

8  [This  statement,  however,  seems  quite  consistent  with 
the  rest  If  wears  to  imagine  the  water  cut  off  perpendSea- 
larly  aboTC  the  path  of  the  IsrseUtes,  the  fluid  waU  would 
oontinoaUjr  be  raised  by  the  down-coming  flood,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  water  would  set  badi  (•'  stand  ^),  must 
depend  on  the  time  daring  wliioh  the  interruption  lasted. 
So  that  there  is  no  need  of  suspecting  mjth  partkmlarij  in 
thU.  — Te.] 
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word  aad  to  receire  the  hoi  j  sacraments,  we  should 
CtfefhllT  prepare  ourselrcs,  aud  approach  God  with 
a  chaste,  temperate  heart,  and  hold  up  holy  hands, 
1  Tim.  ii.  8.  —  Whom  God  will  make  great,  him  he 
fint  makes  small  through  wearisome  cross,  and 
care,  and  toil,  and  danger,  Ps.  xviii.  36.  —  If  often 
the  fiuthful  Gk>d  before  our  eyes  graciously  helps 
others  out  of  need  and  peril,  while  we,  in  our  own 
thought,  are  left  far  behind,  still  our  hour  also 
fihall  yet  come.  Let  us  only  await  the  right  time, 
(rer.  17.)  God  has  ^tience  even  with  wo  weak. 
Bom.  xir.  4 ;  Matt  viii.  25,  xiv.  30.  —  So  long  as 
Christ,  the  true  mercy-«eat,  is  under  us,  and  his 
ministers  in  this  unquiet  life  preach  the  gospel,  we 
need  not  fear ;  the  g^reat  AockIs  of  sins  and  of  the 
wrath  of  God  must  retire,  because  for  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  now  no  condemnation, 
Rom.  vilL  1 .  Nor  can  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
proceed  further  than  has  been  appointed  to  them. 
But  if  Christ  and  his  word  depart  from  us  then 
must  we  be  eternally  overwhelmed  and  fierish  and 
experience  the  ¥rrath  of  God.  —  Christ  with  many 
samts  haa  passed  over  into  his  father's  house 
through  much  water  of  affliction,  which  came  in 
even  unto  his  soul,  Ps.  Ixix.  1 .  But  he  has  left  a 
memorial  behind  him,  namely,  his  twelve  apostles 
and  their  writings.  Happv  they  who  understand 
this,  and  thank  nim  therefor. 

IIedingbr  :  If  those  who  are  to  be  merely  spec- 
tators of  the  great  works  of  God  should  first  sanc- 
tify themselves,  how  much  more  hav^  those  need 
of  sanctilication  whom  God  will  employ  as  his  ser- 
vants for  the  performance  of  his  work,  I  Cor.  ix. 
27. 

BiBL.  TiTB. :  Before  thee  also,  O  soul!  there 
stand  waters  of  affliction,  through  which  thou 
must  travel,  before  thou  canst  enter  the  heavenly 
Canaan.  But  only  go  in  with  good  heart,  and 
trust  thyself  to  God's  help ;  He  will  open  a  way  for 
thee,  so  that  the  streams  cannot  drown  thee,  Ps. 
Ixvi  12 ;  Is.  xliii.  2. 

OsxAKDBB :  Dear  Christian,  remember  here  the 
twelve  apostles,  who  have  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  spread  through  the  world  the  kindness  of 
Christ  in  that  He  would  lead  us,  through  the  power 
of  his  death  unto  everlasting  life;  remember  them, 
and  heartily  thank  God  for  them,  —  God  can  cause 
respect  for  the  magistracy,  and  also  take  it  from 
them  again  and  cover  them  with  contempt  because 
of  their  ungodly  life,  Ps.  cviL  4. 


{Matj.  Hbnbt  :  Those  that  would  bring  great 
thmgs  to  pass  must  rise  early,  "Love  not  sleep 
lest  thou  come  to  poverty."  Joshua  herein  set  a 
good  example  to  the  officers  under  him,  and  taught 
them  to  rise  early,  and  to  all  that  are  in  public 
station,  especially  to  attend  continually  to  the  duty 
of  their  place.  —  Thev  must  follow  the  priests  as  far 
as  they  carried  the  ark,  but  no  further ;  so  we  must 
follow  our  ministers  only  as  they  follow  Christ.  — 
Though  the  opposition  given  to  the  salvation  of 
God's  people  have  all  imaginable  advantages,  yet 
God  can  and  will  conquer  it.  —  God's  works  of 
wonder  ought  to  be  kept  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance, and  means  devised  for  preserving  the  re- 
membrance of  them.  —  God  had  said  in  his  wrath, 
that  they  should  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  to  make  up  that  forty  years  we  must  take 
in  the  first  year,  which  was  then  passed,  and  had 
been  a  year  of  triumph  in  their  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  and  this  last,  which  had  been  a  year  of 
triumph  likewise  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,,  so 
that  all  the  forty  were  not  years  of  sorrow ;  and  at 
last  he  brought  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan  five 
days  before  the  for^  years  were  ended,  to  show 
how  little  pleasure  God  takes  in  punishing,  how 
swift  He  is  to  show  mercy,  and  that,  for  the  elects' 
sake,  the  days  of  trouble  are  shortened.  —  Those 
that  will  be  wise  when  they  are  old  must  be  in- 
quisitive when  they  are  young.  Our  Lord  Jesus, 
though  He  had  in  himself  tl^  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge, has,  by  his  example,  taught  children  and 
young  people  to  hear  and  ask  ({uestions. — In  all 
the  instructions  and  informations  parents  give 
their  children,  they  should  have  chiefly  in  thejr  eye 
to  teach  and  en^]:age  them  to  fear  Goa  for  ever. 

Scott  (on  iii.  3) :  We  cannot  in  general  go 
wrong  in  keejjing  close  to  the  ordinances  of  God, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  following  the  ark  in  all  its 
removals.  In  so  doing  we  need  not  fear  rivers  of 
trouble,  mountains  of  difficulty,  nor  hosts  of  op- 
posing foes;  but  confiding  in  tue  faithful  promise, 
the  Almighty  power  and  oovenant-love  of  our 
Grod,  "the  living  God,  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth,"  we  may  proceed  with  boldness  and  alacrity. 

The  Samb  (iv.  10):  When  with  careful  attention 
to  the  commands  and  providence  of  God,  we  have 
taken  the  place  and  engaged  in  the  service  assigned 
us,  we  ought  patiently  to  abide  in  it,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  till  He  evidently  commands  us 
thence.  —  Tb.] 


4  The  Dedication  to  the  Holy  War, 
Chapter  V. 

a.  The  Kfiect  of  the  Invasion  on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Land. 
Chaptbb  V.  1. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  which  were  on  the  [other] 
side  of  [the]  Jordan  westward,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites  which  were  by  the 
sea,  heard  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  from  be- 
fore the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  until  we  were  passed  over,  that  their  heart  melted ; 
ndther  was  there  spirit  in  them  any  more,  because  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel. 
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6.  The  Circumcision  of  the  People. 
Chapter  V.  2-9. 

2  At  that  time  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua :  Make  thee  sharp  knives  [knives 

3  of  stone],  and  circumcise  again  the  children  of  Israel  the  second  time.  And  Joshua 
made  him  sharp  knives  [knives  of  stone],  and  circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  at 

4  the  hill  of  the  foreskins.  And  this  t*  the  cause  why  Joshua  did  circumcise:  all  the 
people  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  that  were  males,  even  [omit :  even]  all  the  men  of  war 

5  ^htid]  died  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way,  after  [as]  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Now 
'For]  all  the  people  that  came  out  were  circumcised ;.  but  all  the  people  that  were 
3orn  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way  as  they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  them  they  had 

6  not  circumcised.  For  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  walked  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, till  all  the  people  [nation]  that  were  [omit :  that  were]  men  [the  men]  of  war, 
which  came  out  of  Egypt  were  consumed,  because  they  obeyed  not  [hearkened  not 
to]  the  voice  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  unto  whom  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sware  that  he 
would  not  show  them  the  land  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sware  unto  their  fathers 

7  that  he  would  give  us,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  And  their  children 
[sons],  whom  he  raised  up  in  their  stead,  them  Joshua  circumcised :  for  they  were 

8  uncircumcised :  because  they  had  not  circumcised  them  by  the  way.^  And  it  came 
to  pass  when  they  had  done  circumcising  all  the  people,  that  they  abode  in  their 

9  places  in  the  camp,  till  thej  were  whole  [healed].  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto 
Joshua,  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you.  Wherefore 
[And]  the  name  of  tlie  [that]  place  is  called  Gilgal  unto  this  day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  T.  —  More  accunttely :  And  their  uxoa  he  raiwd  up  io  UiHr  stead :  them  Jothuacircamcieed ;  for  they  were  nn- 
clrcumciied ;  for  they  had  not  drcumeiied  them  by  the  way —  T&.] 

c.  The  Passover.     The  Com  of  the  Land. 
Chapter  V.  10-12. 

10  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  encamped  in  Gilgal,  and  kept  the  passover  on 

1 1  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even,  in  the  plains  of  Jericho.  And  they  did 
eat  of  the  old  com  [the  produce]  of  the  land  in  the  morrow  after  the  passover,  un- 

12  leavened  cakes  and  parched  com  [roasted  ears]  in  the  self-same  day.  And  the 
manna  ceased  on  the  morrow  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  corn  [produce]  of 
the  land ;  neither  had  the  children  of  Israel  manna  any  more  ;  but  they  did  eat  of 
the  ihiit  of  the  land  of  Canaan  that  year. 

d.  The  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host 
Chaptkb  V.  13-15. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Joshua  was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
looked,  and  behold  there  stood  a  man  over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand  :  and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our 

14  adversaries  ?  And  he  said.  Nay  ;  but  as  captain  *  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  [Jeho- 
vah] am  I  now  come.*  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship, 

)  5  and  said  unto  him.  What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant  ?  And  the  captain  of 
the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy :  and  Joshua  did  so. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRASiMATICAL. 

[1  Ytr.  14.  —  Searoeljr  any  problem  U  more  perplexing  to  the  translator  of  the  0.  T.  than  to  find  appropriate  deslgoa- 
tlona  for  the  oflldala  and  dignitaries,  dril  and  military,  among  the  Jewn  and  related  naUooa.    The  word  D  *7^^  ''*' 
already  afforded  an  iUn«tration.     An  Identical  reTUion  of  the  entire  0.  T.  with  reference  to  this  point  woald  doubtlcM  be  * 
requiiite  to  remedy  the  dUBcolty,  and  could  tb«n,  fh>m  the  rery  nature  of  the  caw,  attain  only  to  partial  socceia.    The 

Bugliah  Vera.  i«,  however,  unneocenrily  Tagoe.   Thua,  beaidee  '<  captain, '  aa  here,  *^^  ia  rendered  by  at  leaat  a  <loaeo 
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,  whlW  ''captain  **  answers  to  naarly  or  qoita  as  manj  Hebrew  words.  The  same  is  true  of  b^K73,  priMa, 
■ad  In  a  great  mea^ura  of  many  others.  The  result  is  indistinctness  and  confusion  to  the  reader  where  the  Hebrew  to 
the  Hebrows  was  probably  clear  and  fpedflc  Doing  oar  best,  we  could  not,  perhaps,  tnm  our  inadequate  terminology 
in  this  sphere,  do  with  less  than  three  different  words  for  Htp,  in  its  ciril,  militarr,  and  occupational  applications ;  as 
captain  or  general  (need  1  Chr.  izviL  84),  governor,  chief.     And  so  mutatis  mutandis  with  the  rest.  —  Tb.] 

n  Ter.  14-  —  Tf^  as  many  suppose,  the  angelic  commanication  was  interrupted  here  by  Joshua's  startled  sense  of  awe 
aod  revexeoce.  the  connection  would  be  belter  indieaced  by  a  dash  in  place  of  the  period,  thus  :  Am  I  now  come  —  And 
Joshua  eto.  — Tft.] 

6.  Ver.2-9.  The  Circnmcivon  of  the  People.  This 
takes  place  upon  an  express  command  of  Jehovah 
becaaBe,  as  vers.  4-6  state,  it  had  been  omitted  in 
the  wilderaess.  The  covenant-people  should,  as 
such,  bear  the  sigrn  of  the  covenant  wnich  Abraham 
had  formerly  received  as  a  seal  {appayis)  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith  (Rom.  iv.  llj,  and  with  it,  as 
a  sanctitied  people,  holy  to  the  Lord,  enter  into 
the  promised  land. 

Knives  of  stone.  Thus  and  not "  sharp  knives  " 

must  we  translate  C^HV  ri')^'^."'.  Joshua  fol- 
low? the  custom  of  antiquity  which,  as  Ex.  iv.  2.5 
shows,  performed  circumcision  with  stone  knives, 
because  they  had  as  yet  no  others.  Afterwards 
this  kind  of  knives,  as  being  more  venerable, 
were  still  employed  in  sacred  transactions.  [^ Among 
the  additions  of  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  this  book, 
is  the  curious  statement  after  ch.  xxiv.  30  :  "  there 
they  placed  with  him  in  the  tomb  where  they  buried 
him,  the  knives  of  stone  (tAj  fiax^tpas  tAt  ir§rpivas) 
with  which  he  circumcised  the  sons  of  Israel  in 
Gilgal.  —  Tb.]  "  The  lesta  samia  with  which  the 
priests  of  Cybelo  castrated  themselves  (Plin.  35, 46), 
and  the  stone  knives  of  the  Egyptian  embalmers 
(Herod.  2,  86),  may  serve  as  parallels"  (Winer, 
BiU.  Kealw.,  s.  v.  "  Messcr  '*)  The  Vulgate  has 
rightly  fac  tibi  cidtros  lapidtos ;  tlje  LXX.  mingle 
together  a  right  translation  and  wrong  interpreta- 
tion :  wolriao  v  trtavry  fiaxaipas  ntrpifas  ix  irirpas 
kKporOfAOu,  Stone  knives  were  found  also  at  the 
discovery  of  the  pile-dwellings,  e.  g.  in  the  lake  of 
Zurich  near  Meuen  (1854),  where  1  myself  saw 
them.  They  are  very  finely  ground,  and  cut,  not 
ind.'cd  like  a  knife  of  steel,  but  better  than  one 
would  believe.  Always,  however,  the  ojieration 
with  these  instniments  was  a  very  imperfect  one, 
and  in  the  case  before  us  extremely  painful.* 
[Oircumoise  again   ....   the  seoond  tune. 

n^y^  does  not  indicate,  of  course,  that  the  circum- 
cision of  the  same  people  was  to  be  repeated,  but 
that,  as  the  whole  people  which  came  out  of  Egypt 
had  been  circumcised,  so  now  there  should  be  a  cir- 
cumcision of  the  present  people.    Cf  Keil,  Bib.  Com. 

in  loc.  Masius  understood  H^???  to  mark  the 
reintrodnction  of  the  rite  with  reference  to  it»  Jirst 
employment  by  Abraham.  Com.  in  Josuam^  p.  8L 
This  is  too  far  sought —  Tr.] 

Hill  of  foreskins.  Perhaps  so  named  from  this 
transaction.  I-ev.  xix.  23,  where  circumcision  of 
the  trees  h  spoken  of,  appears  not  to  belong  here 
[against  an  intimation  of  Knobel's]. 

Ver.  4-7.  Statement  of  the  reason  why  Joshua 
performed  this  rite.  Knobel  expresses  donbt 
whether  what  is  here  reported  is  historical  fact. 
In  support  of  this  he  appeals  to  the  Elohist,  who 
says  nothing  of  such  omission,  ch.  iv.  19  compared 
with  V.  1 0.  But  even  assuming  that  these  passages 
are,  as  we  concede,  Elohistic,  they  do  not  suffice  to 


EXJBOSnCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Starkk  has  given  to  this  chapter  the  somewhat 
clumsy  yet  substantially  correct  superscription: 
•*  The  things  which  followed  immediately  upon  the 
passage  through  the  Jordan."  Thus  we  have  here 
trought  before  us  in  succession,  related  and  dis- 
placed, (a.)  the  effect  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan 
upon  the  heathen,  ver.  !;(/>.)  the  circumcision  of  the 
people,  ver.  a-9 ;  (c.)  the  enjoyment  of  the  bread  of 
the  land  and  the  Passover  in  connection  with  the 
cessation  of  Uic  manna,  ver.  10-19 ;  and  finally,  (d.) 
the  apnearance  of  the  war-prince  of  God  (ver.  IS- 
IS). In  a  critical  point  of  view,  this  chapter  offers, 
when  compared  with  chapters  3  and  4,  no  difficul- 
ties, so  to  speak ;  since  the  continuity  of  the  narration 
is  interrupted  by  nothing  and  no  repetitions  occur. 
Even  Knobel  has  received  the  same  impression  of 
the  present  chapter,  except  ver.  10-12.  He  ascribes 
all  the  rest  to  one  and  the  same  author,  namely, 
that  of  the  '*  Law  Book."  Since  for  us  this  "  Law 
Book  "  in  Knobers  sense  has  no  existence,  we  can 
agree  with  him  only  in  so  far  as  we  believe  tliat  in 
ver.  1-9  and  13-15  we  meet  with  the  same  hand. 

As  to  vers.  10-12,  they  stand  nearly  related  to 
cb.  iv.  17, 19,  through  the  exact  designation  of  time 
which  characteiTzes  them.  In  ver.  10  also,  as 
there  in  ver.  19,  Gilgal  is  mentioned,  so  that  all 
which  is  reported  between  may  be  omitted,  and  in 
ch.  V.  10  the  auUior  takes  up  the  thread  which  he 
had  dropped  in  ver.  iv.  19.  On  the  other  hand 
ch-  V.  10  connects  itself  easily  and  naturally  with 
ch.  V.  9,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  no  absolute 
nece&'ity  to  go  back  to  iv.  19.  When,  however,  we 
examine  ver.  9  b  more  sharply,  the  whole  turn 
of  the  sentence,  and  also  the  expression,  here  again 
repeated,  "  until  this  day,"  presents  itself  as  de- 
signed to  introduce  vers.  10-12,  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  Elohistic  document,  on  account  of  \ts 
character  in  other  respects,  and  therefore  regard 
as  the  proper  continuation  of  ch.  iv.  19. 

a.  Ver.  1.  The  ^ffd  of  the  Inciision  upon  the 
HixUien.  The  veri^s  stands  in  the  mo<t  exact  con- 
nection with  ch.  iv.  24.  All  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  were  to  learn  how  mighty  is  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  and./«'«r  Him.  A  first  example  of  tliis  effl'Ct 
is  given  bv  the  Canaanites,  whose  heart  melts,  and 
whose  courage  flc's.  *  The  terror  which,  according 
to  the  words  of  Rahab,  had  before  seized  ihem  (ch. 
iL  9-11).  had  been  increased  by  the  marvelous  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan.    A  panic  Kiad  fallen  upon  them. 

—  "13"]? 3  does  not  refer  here,  as  in  ch.  i.  14-15,  to 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  as  is  shown  by 
the  careful  addition  HD^,  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  —  The  more  difficult  Kethib  ^"^T;^^?  is  to  be 

retained  like  =0^,  ver.  6.  "  In  'OT!??  the  author 
assumes  the  person  of  the  people  and  speaks  in  their 
name,  as  in  ver.  6,  comp/  Ps.  Ixvi.  6."   (ICnobel).* 

1  pTrt  this  form  of  espreeekm  has  been  not  without 
reaeoQ  loog  held,  Aod  still  te  by  Keil  and  other*,  as  a  proof 
loat  the  oart»tiTe  wne  written  bj  one  who  had  thankl  in 
the  trAOMeiiou.  —  Ta.} 


'i  ["lee  Dr  Ilackett's  aJditlon  to  art.  "  Kpiret,'  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  tJu  Rb:t^  Amer.  ed.  —  Ta.] 
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impeach  the  historical  character  of  the  reason  as- 
8i«;ned,  since  thc^  furnish  at  the  most  a  verj  weak 
argumfintum  e  sdentio,  while  on  the  other  side  it 
is  highly  probable  that  althouj^h  circumcision  "  had 
been  sharply  enjoined  "  on  the  Israelites  at  Sinai 
(Lev.  xii.  3),  they  had,  in  their  unsettled  wander- 
ings, neglected  to  follow  the  command  of  God. 
The  same  thing  took  place  later  in  the  case  of  the 
Passover,  through  hundreds  of  years,  as  we  learn 
from  2  K.  xxiiL  22. 

Vcr.  6.  All  the  nation,  the  men  of  war.  Ac- 
cording to  Num.  xiv.  22-30  the  adult  generation, 
with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  were 
doomed  to  die  m  the  wilderness,  and  a  new  gener- 
ation must  enter  into  Canaan.  That  the  men  of 
K&r  specially  are  mentioned,  agrees  with  Num.  xiv. 
29-32,  according  to  which  all  who  were  mustered 
after  their  numi)er  (Comp.  Num.  i.  45  if.),  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  should  die  in  the 
wilderness.  Since,  then,  the  former  circumcised 
men  of  war  were  no  more,  their  bodies  having 
fallen  in  the  wilderness,  on  account  of  disobedi- 
ence, the  present  race  of  young  men  must,  before 
they  dare  undertake  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  first 
receive  the  si;^Q  of  the  Lord's  covenant  of  which  we 
just  now  spoke. 

A  land  that  floweth  with  mUk  and  honey. 
Ex.  iii.  8, 17  ;  xiii.  5 ;  xvi.  14 ;  xxxiii.  3  ;  Lev.  xx. 
24 ;  Num.  xiii.  27 ;  xiv.  8 ;  Dent.  i.  3,  and  often. 
"  Milk  and  honey  are  productions  of  a  land  rich 
in  grass  and  flowers  which  make  residence  therein 
pleasant  and  beautiful.  Both  articles  were  abun- 
dantly produced  in  Canaan,  even  in  a  state  of  de- 
vastation, Is.  vii.  15,  22.  Milk,  eaten  partly  sweet 
and  partly  thick  or  curdled,  that  of  cows  as  well 
as  of  pjats  and  sheep  (Deut.  xxxii.  14),  was  prom- 
inent in  the  diet  of  tne  ancient  Hebrews,  as  in  that 
of  the  Orientals  of  the  present  dav.  This  is  be- 
cause Palestine  was  and  is  so  well  suited  to  the 
care  of  cattle,  comp.  Winer.  Realw.  ii.  768  fl;  The 
land  yielded  great  ouantities  of  honey  also,  especi- 
ally that  ftx)m  wild  bees  ( Jud^.  xiv.  8  ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
26;  Matt.  iiL  4),  and  still  yields  it  in  its  wasted 
condition"  (Keil).  [See  references  Introd.  §  6, 
p.  27.]  That  we  are  to  understand  here  real 
honey  and  not  svrup,  appears  ftom  its  connection 
with  milk.  Keif  quotes  similar  descriptions  from 
Euripides  and  Theocritus.  Thus  it  is  said  in 
Eurip.  BaochflB,  142: 

•  Pet  a  yaAojm  n^Sor 
SiKTopi.    .... 

No  mention  is  made  here  of  wine,  although  the 
vine  thrives  extraordinarily  well,  especially  in  the 
region  of  Hebron.  Compare  also  Num.  xiii.  21, 
24,  as  well  as  the  beautiftil  expresr^ion  that  each 
one  dwelt,  or  should  dwell,  under  his  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  1  K.  iv.  25  ;  Mic.  iv.  4. 

Ver.  7.  Them  Joshua  ciiroamoiBed,  that  is,  as 
in  ver.  3,  Joshua  ordered  their  circumcision.  The 
operation  itself  was  performed  by  the  several 
fathers  of  families,  as  it  is  related  of  Abraham, 
Gen.  xvii.  23  if.,  for  which  Acts  xvi.  3  also  may 

1  [Keil  elabontelj  oaleulntet  that  ftom  670,000  to  720,- 
000  required  to  be  clrcamoteed,  while  there  were  beeidee  from 
280,000  to  830,000  cireamclMd  In  early  life  who  might  per- 
form the  bibors  of  the  Ptnorer  celebration.  —  Tr.] 

3  [Besides  the  common  answer  to  tiie  qoeetion,  XVhy  the 
rite  of  circumcision  had  been  disused  for  thirty-eight  years 
in  the  wilderness,  namely,  that  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  practieed  oonreniently 
or  safely  (?)  Blaslus  sal^)oioed:  "  QuodJUti  mon  drcumeider- 
etUnr^  pufUB  $pecies/ui$$€  vidiha  qua  Deut  turn  tarn  iptos 


be  compared.  Thus  we  most  easily  escajie  the 
difficulty  which  otherwise  arises,  (a)  in  view  of  the 
great  number  to  be  circumcised,  and  (6)  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  since  according  to  ver.  10 
they  celebrated  the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth  of 
the  month  Abib.  We  surely  cannot  think  of  help 
from  the  mothers  and  other  women  (Rosenmiiller). 
We  refrain  from  an  exact  determination  of  Uie 
number  of  those  circumcised,  such  as  Keil  has  at- 
tempted (pp.  74,  75).  ^ 

Ver.  8.  Till  they  were  healed.  "When  the 
whold  people  were  circumcised  they  remained  in 
their  place  (Ex.  x.  23 ;  xvL  29)  in  the  camp,  that 
is,  did  not  leave  the  camp  nor  undertake  anything 

until  they  were  healed.  This  lb  "^^t  prop,  to 
live,  become  lively  (Grcn.  xiv.  27),  revive  (Job  xiv. 
14;  Ezek.  xxxviu  3),  then  also  to  be  healed  (2  K. 
i.  2 ;  viii.  8).  On  the  third  day  the  pain  was  at  its 
height  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25)."  (Knobel.) 

yer.  9.  The  reproach  of  Egypt.  The  reproach 
which  has  attached  to  the  people  all  tlie  way  from 
Egypt,  and  which  consists  in  the  misery  of  the 
people  who  had  there  become  a  people  of  slaves. 
This  reproach  had  not  yet  been  removed  while 
they  were  ioumeying  through  the  wilderness,  be- 
cause God  nad  been  angry  with  his  people  for  their 
disobedience,  and  they  on  their  part  had  neglected 
circumcision  /*  Now  a  new  day  has  dawned.  The 
reproach  is  rolled  away  through  the  resumption  of 
the  sacred  covenant-rite.  Hence  Isaiah  also,  at  a 
later  period,  warns  them  (ch.  xxx.  1-5)  against  al- 
liances with  Egypt,  lest  tlie  strength  of  Pharaoh 

should  become  a  shame  (H^H)  to  them,  and 
prophesies  expressly  that  Egypt  will  be  no  help 
nor  any  profit  at  all,  but  a  shame  and  a  reproach. 
One  dav,  however,  a  time  will  come,  according  to 
the  testimonv  of  the  same  prophet  (xxv.  8),  when 
the  Lord  will  swallow  up  aeath  forever,  and  wipe 
away  the  tears  from  every  face,  and  take  away  tne 
reproach  of  his  people  from  off  the  earth.  The  re- 
proach of  former  slavery  is  meant,  the  reproach  of 
banishment,  of  widowhood,  as  it  is  called.  Is.  liv.  1. 

^^"'D    18  synonymous  with   FlX^Tly    or     t!\2, 

libij.  nsn'^?  (Is.  xxx.  5;  Ps.  Ixix.  20;  cxix.  22 ; 
Prov.  xviii.  3 ;  Ezek.  v.  15). 

And  the  name  of  this  place  is  called  Gilaral 
unto  this  day;  according  to  the  view  of  the 
author,  because  God  had  in  this  place  rolled  away 
the  reproach  from  off  his  people.  Knobel,  Fiirst, 
and  others,  question  tins  derivation  because  two 
cities  besides  of  this  name  are  mentioned,  one  be- 
tween Dor  and  Thirza  (Josh.  xii.  23),  and  another, 
sixKoman  miles  north  of  Antipatris  (Deut.  xi.  30), 
'*  which  Eusebius  still  knew  bv  the  name  of  Mag- 
dala,  and  accurately  indicates."  Accordingly  other 
derivations  have  been  sought.  The  name  should 
signify,  in  reference  to  ch.  iv.  1 9-24,  the  place  of  the 

stone-heap,  or  stone-heap  monument,  or  =  ''S??' 
a  wheel-shaped  height,  to  which  H^il^^  :±=  Gol- 
gotha might  be  cited  as  analogous.    Fiirst,  and 

pisctebat  JUioi  quam  impiontm  parentum  yrtbat  animos^ 
quttm  vidrrent  Uberos  xuox  .*acrosaneti  /a^/eris  xjfmbolo  carer*. 
Hue  eniniy  mihi  certe,  cidentur  Sf hectare  ilia  t»  jVvmeru  xiv. 
88  Dei  verbot  cum  dieit :  Vettra  ipxcrum  corpora^  etr.^  q.  d. 
quia  abdieasiii  vos  a  mea  famiUa  per  rebfUioHtm^  JUii 
quoque  vtetri  adnptioni»  nota  earrbunt  quamdiu  vos  i«  ririt 
eritis.  Several  modem  critics  (Keil,  Hengstenberg)  malie 
this  tlie  principal  reason  for  the  long  abeyance  of  ciroom- 
dslon.  ~Ta.] 
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Kaobel  (on  ch.  xt.  7)  explain  the  word  by  circle, 

dicait,  like  the  cognate  ^''TJ  (hence  Galilee),  as 

also  we  have  rriVvl,  Josh,  xriii.  7  for^J/in,  xy. 

7,  and  according  to  LXX.Vb|,Jo8h.xiL  23.  Sab- 

seqoendj    <J7?  ^*^  piononnced  ^21 7?  (r«A7«w, 

Golgd),  cf.  Phoen.  b^^?l^  (coaat  of  the  drele), 
pr.  nom.  of  the  Qtj  Igilgili  ('I71X7UC1,  Ptol.  4,  2, 
2^  IgiigiHUmitm,  m  Amm.  29,  5,  5  ;  now  G'i'- 

'gelli,  near  ^  rirer  Ampeaga  in  Algiers) ;  ^^ /} 
(Golgog),  pr.  nom.  of  a  Phoenician  settlement  in 
Cjpms."  We  adopt  this  last-named  etymology, 
since  manifestly  these  places  preriously  bore  the 
name  Gilgal,  and  not,  like  Bethel  or  Bethlehem 
(Gen.  xxriii.  19;  xxxt.  15,  19),  a  different  one. 
But  after  a  definite  historical  erent  had  occurred 
here,  which  was  recalled  by  the  word,  the  name  Gil- 
gal  was  subsequently  interpreted  symbolically  by 
the  Israelites.  Compare  with  this,  out  of  the  most 
recent  history,  the  symbolical  si^ificance  of  the 
name  Konipgratz  »  (dem)  Konig  g'rftth's  [the 
king  snccee£I|  ^ 

e.  Ver.  10-12.  The  Passover,  connected  with  the 
first  Emjofment  of  the  Bread  0/ the  Land,  and  the  Ces- 
satim  of  the  Mama.  On  the  special  relation  of  this 
ihort  passage,  which  in  every  view  suits  very  well 
with  the  entire  narrative,  we  have  already  com- 
mented, on  ch-  iv.  15-17,  19.  "The  children  of 
Israel  eocamped  in  Gilgal  where  they  had  already 
pitched,  according  to  en.  iv.  19,  and  obsen-ed  the 
passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at 
evening.  The  designation  of  time  recalls  Ex.  xii.  6, 
18 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5 ;  hum.  ix.  3 ;  xxviii.  16,  and  is  not 
met  with  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch"  (Knobel). 

Ver.  11.  On  the  morrow  after  the  passoirer; 
not  as  Keil  strangely  supposes,  on  the  sixteenth, 
bat  on  the  fifteenth,  precif>ely  according  to  the  pre- 
cept of  the  law,  Lev.  xxiiL  5,  6.^ 

In  the  aeLf-aame  day,  **  on  which  they  observed 
the  Passover."  For  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth 
bekmged  to  the  fifteenth  day,  see  Ex.  xii.  6 ;  Gen. 
i.  5  (Knobel).  [Or,  the  self-same  day  on  which 
they  ate  the  unleavened  bread  from  the  new  grain. 

Tm.] — V^>^  "T^29>  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 
According  to  Gesen.  the  etymology  is  uncertain. 
Purat  derives  "Wy  from  '^2V  =to  make  fruitftU. 
Both  compare  the  Aram.  Hn^i7,  fatus,  swradus. 
Taignm  and  Peshito  use  "T^J  for  ]}'5  and 
'^W.  Instead  of  ^nWn  "^l^y,  which  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  O.  T.,  Y^  P^fOF}  is  used  Lev. 
zxiiL  39,  as  well  as  here  in  the  latter  part  of  ver. 
12.  In  the  translation,  the  distinction  between  the 
words  is  attempted  to  be  preserved  by  "produce " 
(not  old  com)  and  "fruit"  (yield).    The  word 

ilWQi^  means  precisely  "income"  (from  M*I2), 

1  [TlMra  It  no  flvfdeoce,  howrrer,  thftt  there  had  been 
•07  (ovn  or  inhabited  place  here  before  to  require  a  nuae  ' 
fttaO.  No  tnoe  of  one  has  been  dbeorered  or  is  ItkeW  to  \ 
ht.  It  «M  merely  a  suitable  eampiDg-groand.  at  they  j 
foond  It,  perh^M  on  the  eattemmott  Terge  of  fertile  land  — 
JotejAut  aaya  it  wat  abont  one  and  a  qoarter  milet  from 
Jaiefao,— and  vae  named  timplj  by  and  for  themtelTet. 
lad  why  not  Ollgal  (at  tnggci^ed  ^  "  rolling ")  then  at 
viQ  at  anything?  It  certainly  it  not  againtt  thit  that  peo- 
ple of  the  tame  langnage  gare  the  tame  name  to  many 
olhtr  placet  for  related  reatont.  —  Ta.]  I 

t  [And  yet,  eooslderiog  that  the  law  forbade  them  (Ler. 
izl&  U)  to  eat  roaeCed  eart,  etc.,  nntil  the  day  on  which 
5 


BoMted  ears.  Roasted  harvest  ears  are  meant ; 
an  article  of  food  still  much  esteemed  by  the 
Arabs.  [See  Smith's  Did.  of  the  Bible,  art. "  Ruth, 
Book  of,*' p.  2756  b.] 

Ver.  12.  And  the  manna  oeased  on  the  moir- 
row  after  they  ate,  etc.  On  the  sixteenth  there- 
fore, the  manna  ceased,  because  the  people  had 
now  arrived  in  Canaan,  and  no  longer  needed  this 
bread  of  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xvi.  15,  31  ff. ;  Num. 
xi.  6  ff. ;  Dent  viii.  3 ;  Neh.  ix.  20 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 


24;  John  vi.  31,  49,  58;  Rev.  ii.  17).  At  this 
place  also  the  ark  was  substituted  for  tne  pillar  of 
cloud  and  of  fire,  as  the  guide  in  the  way.'    They 


stand  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  each  other, 
since  in  the  plan  of  God,  the  huttorical  develop- 
ment of  the  people  was  gntdually  to  take  the  place 
of  his  immediate  guidance  and  support. 

In  respect  to  the  manna  itself,  it  is  well  known 
that  reference  has  often  been  made  to  the  tamarisk- 
manna  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  which  results 
from  the  puncture  of  the  leaves  of  the  Tamarix 
manmfera,  or  orufntaUs,  by  an  insect  of  the  coccus 
family  (Coccus  manniparus),  and  in  the  form  of  a 
sweet,  nonej-likc  resin.  So  the  whole  body  of 
rationalist  mterpreters  explain.  On  the  other 
side,  von  Raumer  ( The  March  of  the  Israelites,  p. 
21  if.)  maintains  that,  "  that  manna  of  the  Israd- 
ites  differed  from  the  present  tamarisk-manna  toto 
ccdo ;  the  honest  student  of  Scripture  cannot  pos- 
sibly regard  that  "  com  of  heaven,"  that  "  angel's 
food," as  it  is  called  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25  if.),  with  which 
God  fed  his  people,  as  being  the  same  as  the  louse- 
producdon  (!)  of  the  naturalist."  Stiff  supra- 
naturalism  !  to  which  even  Hengstenberg  and  Keil 
do  not  a^ee.  These  assume  rather  that  in  the 
feeding  with  manna,  "  the  supernatural  rises  on 
the  ground  of  the  natural,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
miracles  in  £g^t,  and  in  that  of  the  quail-food." 
See  Keil  on  this  passa^  (p.  83  ff.). 

As  analogous  to  this  we  might  cite  the  miracu- 
lous feeding  in  John  vi.  where  also  the  natural  basis 
of  bread  and  fish  was  present  (John  vi.  9).  The 
miracle  consists  in  botn  cases  in  the  increase,  on 
the  grandest  scale,  of  the  food  which  they  already 
had.  While  now,  even  in  the  most  rainy  sea- 
sons, not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  is  gath- 
ered, the  Israelites  gathered,  accordin;^  to  von  Ran- 
mer's  calculation,  at  least  on  certain  occasions, 
near  600,000  pounds.  It  lay  after  the  'dew  like  frost 
around  the  camp  (Ex.  xvi.  14).  God  rained  it  on 
the  Israelites  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25).  This  last  expres- 
sion, which  however  is  employed  also  concerning 
flesh,  Josephus  follows  when  he  says  (i4n^  iii.  1, 6), 
that  it  still  rains  manna  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 
Keil  disputes  this  statement  of  Josephus,  because 
(a)  it  is  supported  by  no  tnistwortny  authority; 
(6)  it  is  maae  by  him  evidently  on  the  ground  of 
uncertain  accounts  which  had  come  to  him 
hearsay.  Recent  travellers  know  nothing  at  all 
of  any  manna  rain.^    The  great  abundance  of  the 

th^  hronght  ao  oflering  to  their  God.  which  offering  (Ttr. 
12)  wat  to  be  made  on  the  day  la  which  they  "  waved  the 
theaf,"  which  again  (Ter.  11)  wae  the  morrow  after  "the 
Sabbath  "  (o<nnmoDly  understood  to  mean  here  the  daj  of 
"holj  cooTocation/'  f.  e.  the  fifteenth  of  the  month),  there 
is  much  reaaon  for  Keil'n  riew.  And  so  many  commenta* 
tors  hare  alwayi  held.  The  chief  doubt  seemi  to  rest  on 
the  reference  of  the  word  Sabbath  in  thii  paatage.  See  the 
main  polnn  of  the  dispute  indloated  in  Smith*!  Dirt,  qf 
BihU,  Art.  "  PaamTer,"  (?)  p.  2846,  and  Pentecost,  note  6,  p. 
2841  f—  Ta] 

9  [This  is  probable,  yet  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  has  Ibr 
some  time  disappeared  firom  the  narratlTe.  —  Ta.1 

4  [Oomp.  the  phenomena  of  *'  Honey -dew  "  liimiilar  to 
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maima,  therefore,  remains  a  miracle.  In  respect 
to  the  tubstancB  also  a  difierence  between  the 
manna  of  the  Bible,  and  that  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  hold  (rood,  since  the  latter  cannot  fa« 
poonded,  ground,  baked  in  cakes,  as  is  reported 
(Num.  xi.  7, 8)  concerning  the  former.  A  further, 
''  essential "  difference  we  cannot  assume,  with  Keil, 
at  least  not  on  the  ground  that  **  the  present  manna 
is  used  only  as  an  accompaniment  to  other  food 
and  as  a  dainty,  or  even  as  a  purgative  medicine,'' 
since  Num.  xi.  6  proves  how  creatly  the  Israelites 
loathed  the  manna  as  the  solitary  staple  of  their 

diet  Their  soul  was  dried  away  (Httnp  upon  it. 
They  longed  therefore  for  flesh,  which  the  Lord 
also  gave  them  (Num.  xi.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxriii.  27;  cv. 
40),  as  conversely  he  had  before  (Ex.  -xvi.  13| 
given  them  first  quails  and  then  manna.  Keil 
concludes  his  explanation  of  our  passa^  in  these 
words :  •*  The  feeding  of  the  Israehtes  with  manna 
remains,  therefore,  a  miracle  of  God  which  has  in- 
deed, in  nature,  a  faint  analogue,  but  can  never  be 
explained  on  natural  principles."  In  this  he 
means  right,  as  his  preoedinjB^  exposition  shows, 
but  ought  rather  to  hare  said  that  this  miracle 
rises  indeed  on  a  foundation  given  in  nature,  but 
can  by  no  means  be  identified  with  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  manna  still  commonly  exhibited  at  the 
present  day,  nor  be  ftilly  explained  by  it.^ 

As  to  the  etymology,  the  word  1^    according 

to  Ex.  xvi.  15,  31,  has  its  name  fVom  1^,  what  ?, 
but  this  is  elsewhere  only  Chaldee.  Gesenius  de- 
rives it  from  the  Arabic,  and  explains  it  as  mean- 
ing part,  present,  gift,  namely  of  heaven,  as  the 
Arabs  actually  call  it    He  thus  follows  Kimchi, 

and  Ibn  Esra,  who  also  compare  Heb.  ^^P*  Fiirst 
resorts  to  an  extra-Semitic  etymology,  because  the 
manna  was  strange  to  the  Hebrews,  and  they  (Ex. 
xvi.  15,  31)  had  no  name  for  it  We  think  this 
unnecessary,  and  would  rather  refer  the  word  to 

the  unused  root  19^  ■«  HJ^,  to  divide,  to  part,  to 
measure,  precisely  as  IQ,  Ps.  Ixviii.  24.  Com- 
pare also  VS  from  ]31^»  1?  (in  compounds  like 

'^If  $n,  sounded  also  W)  fh>m  ISH- 

c.  Ver.  13^15.  The  War -Prince  of  God,  As 
Ihe  people  receive  the  consecration  to  the  holy  war 
through  circumcision  and  the  Passover,  so  Joshua, 
their  leader,  receives  his  through  the  appearance 
of  the  prince  over  Jehovah's  arm^,  who  commands 
him,  as  was  done  to  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  5),  to  take  off 
his  shoes  because* the  place  whereon  he  stands  is 
holy. 

Ver.  13.  By  Jerloho  [lit :  in  Jericho],  (cf.  ch. 
X.  '6 ;  xxiv.  26;  Gen.  xiii.  18).  The  man  bears 
drawn  (Luther :  bare)  sword  in  his  hand.  Such 
an  one  is  borne  also  by  the  angel  who  meets  Ba- 
laam in  the  way  (Num.  xxii.  23),  and  not  less  by 
the  Cherub  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  (Gen.  iii.  24). 
Joshiia,  thus  proving  that  God  has  not  in  rain  aa- 


This  sooietimM  ooeun  ov«r  wide  dis- 
trleti  of  America  and  Europe  In  roeh  abaodaiMe  ••  to  drop 
freely  from  the  leavee  Mid  tirlgi  of  varioaii  ipeeiei  of  trees, 
while  yet  eeverel  years  may  elapse  wtthoat  any  at  all,  or  at 
the  most  only  a  ferifling'qnaottty  being  eeen.  Apiarians  have 
muoh  occasion  to  notice  It  Whether  It  is  nnllbnnly  the 
excretion  of  Aphides  In  any  of  thdr  widely  dlflereot  kinds, 
or  iometimei  a  direct  exudation  from  the  trees,  and  If  the 
latter,  from  what  canee,  are  stUi  dikpnted  qocetlons.  On 
the  whole  snltiect  of  the  manna  see  the  Diet,  oftki  BSbU^ 
a. «.  4  BItttr  in  Osfe^  TransL  U.  pp.  871-»tt.— Ta.] 


monished  him  (ch.  L  6,  7,  9)  to  be  strong  and 
firm,  goes  near  the  apparitibn  and  asks  the  man  : 
Art  thou  for  us  or  for  our  adweraariea  ?  "  The 
question  was  appropriate  for  the  military  leader  of 
the  Israelites  *'  (Knobel.) 

Ver.  14.  **  The  one  addressed  answers  in  the 
negative,  and  belongs,  therefore,  neither  to  one  nor 
to  the  other,  but  is  rather  the  captain  of  Jehovah's 
host,  that  is,  prince  of  the  aneds.  For  these, 
called  also  the  hoti  of  heaoen  (IK.  xxii.  19),  are 

to  be  understood  as  the  ^  Kjp9,  as  Ps.  dii  21 ; 
cxlviii.  2''  (Knobel).  Compare  further,  2  Chron. 
xviii.  18,  and  Luke  ii.  13.  And  Jehovah  himself 
is  "  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  or  more  fully,  "  Jehovah 
God  of  hosts"  (Jer.  v.  14;  xv.  16),  as  God  is 
called  br  the  prophets  and  frequently  in  the 
Psalms,  Is.  vi.  3  ;  xxxvii.  16;  li.  15 ;  Jer.  xzxiiL 
1 1 ;  Am.  ix.  5 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  10 ;  Ixxx.  8, 20 ;  Ixxxir. 
2 ;  in  the  N.  T.  Jas.  v.  4.  On  the  significance  of 
this  angel  see  below,  Theological  and  Ethical. 

Am  I  now  oome.^  For  what,  is  not  told,  since 
Joshua  interrupts  the  angel,  and  with  the  deepest 

reverence  asks :  What  speaks  my  Iiord  O^^H 

as  Gen.  xix.  18,  not  ""^^  should  be  read  [?]  be- 
cause Joshua  recognizes  the  man  as  a  higher  bcang ; 
Knobel)  to  his  servant. 

Ver.  15.  Iioose  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  HMt^ 
prop,  throw  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet.    We  point 

according  to  Ex.  iii.  5,  'l'^^'?  ^59  T!???"^ 

instead  of  ^^v7V\  and  ^j??1.  [This  change  is  of 
very  doubtful  warrant]  t)e  Wette  and  Luther 
also  adopt  the  plural  in  their  translations.  The 
shoes  must  be  removed  because  to  them  cleaves 
defilement  fit)m  the  earth,  which  God  has  carsed 
(Gen.  iii.  17.)  Hence  the  priests  also  must  wash 
their  hands  and  feet,  when  they  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary (Ex.  XXX.  19  ;  xl.32),  and  went  in  probably 
barefooted.  But  a  direct  precept  to  go  btu^foot  is 
nowhere  found. 

For  the  plaoe  ....  Is  holy.  It  is  holy  from 
the  appearance  here  of  the  angel.  Probably  the 
latter  communicated  still  frirther  to  Joshua  what 
he  was  to  do.  Knobel  supposes  directions  for  the 
approaching  war,  as  well  as  promises  and  enoonr- 
agements;  rightlv. 

[There  is  much  in  favor  of  the  view  advocated 
by  Keil,  and  many  before  him,  that  the  communi- 
cation of  the  angel  to  Joshua  is  contained  in  ch. 
vi.  2-5.  Chapter  v.  13-vi.  6,  would  thus  consti- 
tute one  paragraph  ;  ch.  vL  1  being  a  parenthetical 
statement  of   the  historical  circumstance  which 

fave  occasion  for  this  divine  intervention ;  and  the 
ivision  of  chapters  ought  to  be  before  or  after  the 
entire  paragraph.  Tluit  the  Angel  should  beat 
last  recognized  hy  the  narrator  as  Jehovah  and  so 
designated,  ch.  vi.  2,  is  in  full  accordance  with 
Gen.  xvui.  17,  20.  This  conception  of  the  scene 
prevents  the  theophany  fVom  bemg  so  aimless  and 
void  of  result  as  it  otherwise  appears. 
Is  it  accidental  merely  that  tne  former  appear- 

\\  Dr.  Stowe  In  the  BibU  Diet.  s.  v.  lepids  It  as  wh6Qj 
mliaenloas.] 

[S  The  n^P,  '"now,"  In  this  phrase  Is  probably  de- 
signed to  lodieate  that  the  speaker  Is  prwent  to  make  a 
oommnnloKtion  ci  Importance,  ef.  Dan.  Iz.  22 ;  z.  U,  14. 
So  Maalus,  referring  to  thoee  pewegns :  <*  Significant  iun 
verba  enm  qui  sic  ioqvitttr  de  re  quapiam  nngmUvi  ade$»e^ 
suamque  preutntiam  dtctarare,"  —  Tn.} 
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aace  also  of  the  Jehovalwingd,  to  Abimham,  is 
iqtreseoted  as  haTingoocurrS  immediately  after 
the  ciraimdsiom  of  his  fiunily,  €ren.  xviL — Tb.] 


DOCTBINAL  AND  STHICAL. 

1.  CHrcamcision  and  the  Passover  were  the  two 
covenant  signs  and  seals  ^ff^payiBts)  of  the  O.  T. 

The  former  was,  as  Chnst  himself  testifies,  older 
than  Moses ;  it  was  of  the  &thers  (John  vii.  22), 
since  God,  as  Stephen  sars,  Acts  vu.  8,  had  given 
the  covenant  of  arcomcision  to  Abraham.  By  it 
the  nation  was,  through  its  fathers  and  yoaths, 
consecrated  to  Jehovah.  That  was  to  be  indeed  a 
holjr  people,  which  belonged  to  him  as  the  people 
of  his  poaseasion.  To  the  true  Israelites,  therefore, 
who  perceived^  in  the  drcumci^ion  of  the  flesh  an 
index  to  the  circamcision  of  the  heart,  which  most 
be  freed  from  idl  impuritj  even  through  pain,  it 
was  a  token  of  exalted  honor.^  In  later  times,  in- 
deed, upon  the  entrance  of  heathen  customs,  manj 
became  ashamed  of  it,  and  artificially  removed  the 
traces  of  it.  It  was  performed,  as  is  well  known,  on 
the  eighth  day  (Qen.  xvii  12 ;  Lnke  ii.  21 ),  and  only 
he  who  was  circumcised  could  partake  of  the  Pass- 
over which  was  the  other  covenant  sign  of  the  O.  T. 
(Gen.  xiL  1  ff.,  and  especially  43  AT.).  This  latter 
was  of  Mosaic  origin,  and  was  first  of  all  a  meal  of 
thankful,  joyous  remembrance  of  the  deliverance  of 

the  people  out  of  Egypt,  of  their  exemption  (HOg) 
from  the  plague,  of  the  rescue  from  the  house  of 
bondage.  Both  si^ns  point  beyond  themselves  to 
other  and  greater  things,  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  are  of  a  more  universal,  spiritual  na^ 
tore,  bat  just  as  exactly  and  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  as  circumcision  and  the  Passover. 

2.  The  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  is  the  angel 
of  the  presence  or  Uuse  (Ex.  xxiii.  20)  in  whom 
was  God's  name  (ver.  21),  of  whom  God  says  to 
HtMes  (xxxiii.  14),  "  My  presence  shall  go,  thereby 
will  I  lead  thee.'*  From  the  passa^  quoted  he  as- 
fomes  an  altogether  peculiar  position  towards  God, 
who  raises  him  above  all  other  angels,  so  that  we 
may  perhaps  recognize  in  him  the  k6yoi  incar- 
nandos.    Uomp.  also  Prov.  viiL  30. 


HOMILBTigAL  AND  PBACnCAL. 

The  terror  of  the  Canaanites. — The  heart  melts, 
courage  flees  when  one  knows  not  the  living  God 
yet  hears  of  his  mighty  deeds.  —  Where  there  is  no 
confidence  in  God  there  is  no  courage.  The  conse- 
cration of  the  people  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Holy 
Land  throuffh,  (1)  the  circumcision  of  the  warriors 
bom  in  the  wilderness.  (2)  The  Passover  kept  by 
all  Israel.  —  Circumcision  and  the  Passover  in 
their  typical  relation  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper.  The  sacraments  of^  the  Old  and  those  of 
the  X.  T.  —  As  the  enjoyment  of  the  paschal  iamb 
and  the  sweet  bread  was  conditioned  on  the  circum- 
cision of  the  participant,  so  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Supper  on  baptism.  —  Of  the  true  circumcision, 
which  is  performed  not  on  the  body  but  on  the  heart 
(Bom.  ii.  29;  Col.  ii.  11).  —  Death  the  punbhment 
of  disobedience.  —  Through  the  wilderness  to 
Canaan!  —  The  heavenly  Canaan  much  richer, 
more  krvely  and  beautiful  than  the  earthly,  of 
whidi,  however,  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  land  flowing 

1  [Od  th0  ilgQiflctDM  of  etoeinDdaloa,  set  Ebrard*!  Inter- 
•rtfof  Tfewv  In  Us  Dogmatik,  }  696,  brleflj  stated  by  the 
iwrilwiD  tfftoBo^ijt  Quorfcrljr  for  July,  1808.  —  TE.J 


with  milk  and  honey.  —  To-day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you !  This 
word  is  friimied,  (1.)  at  Gilgal;  (2.)  much  more 
gloriously  at  Golgotha.  —  The  reproach  of  Egypt 
—  sin  and  its  misery. 

The  first  Passover  on  the  soil  of  Canaan  :  (1) 
A  feast  of  thankful  remembrance;  (2)  a  feast  of 
blessed  hope.  The  bread  of  the  land  although  not 
manna,  yet  also  bread  frt)m  heaven !  —  There  is  a 
manna  which  never  fails.  Comp.  John  vi.,  Uev. 
ii.  —  The  true  bread  of  life. 

The  consecration  of  the  army-leader  Joshua  by 
the  appearance  of  the  captain  of  God's  army.  1 1) 
Who  stood  opposite  him?  (2)  How  did  Joshua  be- 
have ?  (3)  What  command  aid  he  receive  1  —  The 
brave  question  of  Joshua :  Art  thou  for  us  or  our 
adversaries  1  —  The  prince  of  the  Lord's  host  in  his 
relation  to  Christ  the  prince  of  life. — Joshua's 
humility  the  more  beautiful  because  accompanied 
with  steadfast  courage.  So  should  Christians  also 
be  as  Joshua  was,  courageous  and  humble  minded. 
They  will  be  so  if  they  themselves  know  the  true 
source  of  courage  and  humility,  the  living  God — 
Loose  thy  shoes  from  off  th  v  feet,  for,  etc  Com- 
parison of  the  call  of  Moses  (Ex.  3)  and  the  conse- 
cration of  Joshua.  —  Comparison  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  leader  Joshua  and  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(Is.  6).  — "And  Joshua  did  so."  Let  us  alM> 
always  do  what  God  commands. 

Starke  :  God's  words  and  works  have  not  the 
same  eflect  with  the  ungodly  and  the  pious.  —  If 
the  Israelites  could  not  without  the  bodily  circum- 
cision enter  the  eartW;^  Canaan,  how  should  it  be 
possible  for  any  one  without  the  spiritual  circum- 
cision of  the  heart  to  enter  into  the  heavenly  Ca- 
naan. —  Who  loves  God,  him  God  loves  in  return 
and  reveals  Himself  to  him  (John.  xiv.  21). — 
Even '  the  exalted  in  this  world  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  bow  the  knee  before  God.  1  E.  viii. 
54 ;  Ps.  xcv.  6. 

BiBL.  Wirt  :  When  God.  will  punish  a  land 
or  a  people  He  ^ves  them  first  a  fearful  and  fiiint 
heart.  Lev.  xxvi.  36 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  xi.  25. 

Crambr:  He  who  will  have  prosperity  and  a 
blessing,  must  ^egin  his  enterprise  with  God,  with 
his  word  and  the  use  of  the  holy  sacraments,  Prov. 
L  7,  Matt  vi.  33.  God  usually  performs  no 
miracles  when  one  can  have  natural  means  to  ac- 
complish something,  and  then  He  pqints  us  to 
the  ordinary  way  of  subsistence  and  toil ;  He  will 
bless  that  and  will  support  us  therein.  There- 
fore, Christian,  sing,  pray,  and  go  on  in  God's 
ways. 

Gbrlach  :  "  The  Lord  cometh,"  when  his  peo- 
ple especially  feel  their  need  of  his  help,  and  become 
comfortably  conscious  of  his  presence  and  aid. 
Gen.  xviii.  1. 

[Matt.  Ubnrt  (on  vers.  13-15):  Observe,  I. 
the  time  when  he  was  favored  with  this  vision ;  it 
was  immediately  after  he  had  performed  the  great 
solemnities  of  circumcision  ana  the  Passover;  then 
Grod  made  Himself  known  to  him. '  Note,  we  may 
then  expect  the  discoveries  of  the  divine  grace, 
when  we  are  found  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and  are 
diligent  and  sincere  in  our  attendance  on  holy  or- 
dinances. 

II.  The  place  where  he  had  this  vision ;  it  was 
6y  Jericho.  .  .  .  There  he  was  (some  think) 
meditating  and  praying;  and  to  those  who  are 
so  employed  God  often  graciously  manifests  Him- 
self. Or,  perhaps,  there  he  was  to  take  a  view  of 
the  city,  to  observe  its  fortifications  and  contrive 
how  to  attack  it,  and  perhafM  he  was  at  a  loss 
I  within  himself  how  to  make  his  approaches,  when 
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God  came  and  directed  him.  Note,  God  wOl  help  I  who  watch,  not  those  who  sleep."  Joshna  me 
those  that  help  themselyes :  Vigiiantibui  rum  dor-  Lin  his  post  as  General  when  God  came  and  made 
mentSfut  sucurrit  lex^**The  law  succors  those  JHimselr  known  to  him  as  Generalissimo.  —  Tb.] 


SECTION  SECONp. 

Thb  Contxsts  or  Ibrabl  with  the  Cakaavitbs. 

Chaptbes  VL-XL 

▲.  CowrmaTa  Ao^iirar  pamtioulam  oitimb. 

CHiLPTBBS   VL-Vm. 


1.  The  Capture  of  Jericho. 
Chapter  VL 

a.  Preparation  for  the  Capture. 
Chutbb  VL  1-14. 

1  Now  Jericho  was  straitlj  shut  up  [lit  had  shut  up  (her  gates)  and  was  shut  up], 

2  because  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel :  none  went  out,  and  none  came  in.  ^d 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  See,  I  have  given  into  thine  hand  Jericho, 
and  the  king  thereof  and  [omit :  and]  the  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes]. 

3  And  ye  sh^  compass  the  city,  all  ye  men  of  war,  and  go  round  about  the  city 

4  once :  thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days.  And  seven  priests  shall  bear  before  the  ark 
seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  [seven  alarm-trumpets  ^]  :  and  the  seventh  day  ye 
shall  compass  the  city  seven  times,  and  the  priests  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets. 

5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  make  a  long  bUut  with  the  ram's  horn 
[alarm-horn],  and  [omit :  and]  when  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  all  the  peo- 
ple shall  shout  with  a  great  shout :  and  the  wall  of  the  city  shall  £Etll  down  flat,  and 
the  people  shall  ascend  up  every  man  straight  before  him. 

6  Aiid  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  called  the  priests,  and  said  unto  them,  Take  up  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns 

7  [alarm-trumpets]  before  the  ark  of  tiie  Lord  [Jehovah].  Aiid  he  [they*]  said 
unto  the  people.  Pass  on,  and  compass  the  city,  and  let  him  that  is  armed^  pass 
on  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  had  spoken  unto  the  people,  that  the  seven 
priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  [alarm-trumpets]  passed  on  before 
the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  blew  with  the  trumpets :  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 

9  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  followed  them.  And  the  armed  men  went  before  the  priests 
that  blew  with  the  truippets,  and  the  rere-ward  came  [went]  after  the  ark,  the 
priests  [omit :  the  priests]  going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  trumpets.  ^ 

10  And  Joshua  had  [omit :  had]  commanded  the  people,  saying.  Ye  shall  not  shout, 
nor  make  any  noise  with  your  voice  [let  your  voice  be  heard],  neither  shall  any 
word  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  until  the  day  I  bid  you  shout,  then  shall  ye  shout. 

11  So[Aiid]  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  compassed  the  city,  goingabout  it  once: 
and  they  came  into  the  camp,  and  lodged  in  the  camp. 

12  And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  priests  took  up  the  ark  of  the 
18  Lord  [Jehovahl     And  [the]  seven  priests  bearing  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns 

[alarm-trumpets]  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  went  on  continually,  and 
blew  with  the  trumpets  :  and  the  armed  men  [as  in  ver.  9]  went  before  them ;  but 
the  rere-ward  came  [went]  after  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  the  priests  [omit : 
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U  the  priests]  going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  trumpets  [as  in  ver.  9].  And  the 
second  day  they  compassed  the  city  once,  and  returned  into  the  camp.  So  they  did 
dxdays. 

TEXTUAL  AND  OBAMHATICAL. 
p  y«r.  4.  —  CS^^^i^n    rrtn^'^tt?  =   /Si^n  y^p,  <▼«.  6).    The  ipeeUle  ehMMtmr  of  the  inunpeU  or  hornt 

ben  aeotkmed,  m  Indioated  by  the  -mry  obaeure  word  blli*^,  i«  daboratelj  dlsoaned  ia  tho  Bzfgetloal  Notes,  to  which 
my  wdl  be  added  the  hifiMmetioo  eontained  in  Smith's  SibL  Did.  articlei  ^  Comet "  and  »  Jubilee.''  See  also  Le7rer*s 
nnarin  in  Henoc's  Tfu«l.  Rtaltneyk.  s.  t.  «  Mosik,'*  toL  z.  p.  181.  With  xefoenee  to  the  tzansktlon  to  be  adopted,  % 

venl  Is  centered  hoe.  Trom  a  comparison  of  the  passages  cited  below  it  is  obrloas  that  the  V^V  (vhetber  meaning 
dimttg  a  soond  or  an  instrament  of  sound)  indki^  a  loud  sound,  asound  of  a  Tsry  Impresdve,  if  not  Ibnnidable  charae- 
ter.  ItwasasoundalwajsseningasasigiuJiOralaimiQ  the  more  general  sense  of  this  word.  Hence,  that  it  was  produced 

UtaaUy  by  a  "nuns'  horn  "  cmi^ojed  as  the  instrument  (making  V^V  dmiote  a  ram),  seems  a  j^ysioal  impossibility/ 
cnn  if  the  etymological  ground  for  such  an  ioterpretattoo  were  more  than  a  chimera.  But  it  is  not ;  this  meaning, 
tbcnfve,  may  unhe»itatuigly  be  set  aside.  In  tbfir  uncertainty  as  to  the  reel  dfttiTadon  of  the  word,  many  lexioogra- 
pbcs  and  interpreters  have  then  been  content  to  pass  it  with  the  rague  sense  of  Jubilee  (Jubel)  horn,  because  this  partlou- 
hr  iBBtrumcnt  was  employed  to  signalise  through  the  land  the  return  of  the  Sabbatical  (Jubilee)  year.  But  this  to  a 
Hyiteno-protaron,  for  the  word  is  used  before  the  Sabbatical  year  had  erer  been  mentioned  (Kz.  ziz.  IS),  to  indicate  the 
rigoal  or  alarm  by  which  the  {wople  should  be  warned  of  the  appearance  of  God  on  Mount  SinaL    It  is,  fhrthermore,  sig- 

Difteant  that  down  to  the  last  mention  of  the  /^i^  in  Scripture,  tkert  had  betn  no  oectmtnee  of  the  year  of  JubiUi  to 
give  a  de$umination  to  tkt  trumpet  or  emything  else  connected  toUk  it*  obMervanee.  Tlie  Sabbatioal  year,  therefofrsi 
rwsiTBd  its  name  as  the  year  of  the  vlli^,  or  as  itself  the  /DI^)  from  the  name  of  the  instrument  or  of  the  sound  by 
vtdrfa  it  was  to  be  ushered  in  and  heralded  to  aU  the  people.  Instead  of  learning  the  character  of  the  instrument 
from  that  of  tlie  aaered  year,  we  must,  vice  versa,  learn  that  of  the  year  (so  &r  as  intimated  by  Us  name)  from  the  pecul- 
iar mode  of  its  annooneement.  Its  intrinsle  character  to  the  experience  of  the  people  had  yet  to  be  aaeertained  fry  Mem, 
sod  could  now  be  only  obscurely  foreseen. 

We  are  left  then  to  study  the  actual  quality  and  use  of  the  horn  of  vDI^,  first  from  the  passages  outside  of  the  drele 
of  the  JoUlae  year,  and  then  from  those  relating  to  that  year,  to  get  practically  at  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Perhaps  neither  of  the  meanings  « signal,"  '(alarm,"  to  which  we  are  thus  brought  can  he  rigidly  adhered  to  in  all 
plKcs.  In  the  Pentateuch  generally  "  signal "  would  perhaps  be  more  appropriate  ;  here  in  Joshua  "  alarm  "  Is  at  least 
equally  so.  If  we  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  compound  words,  " loud-horn"  might  pretty  well  coTer  all  the  nsss. 
ZoBS^  excellent  rersloa  gires  uhmettemde»  Hom^  ^  xattling,"  "  clattering  horn."  —  Te.] 

[S  Ter.  7.  ~  IISH^I .  **  The  plural  Is  not  to  be  altered  here,  but  to  be  expkdned  from  the  ftct  that  Joshua  mada 
the  snnoancemeDt  not  in  person  but  through  the  Schoterim  (i.  10 ;  UL  2)  by  whom  his  orders  were  officially  published.'* 
KeiL-Ti.] 

[I  Ter.  7.  —  Him  that  Is  anned  (the  armed  body),  ^^bHTT,  (^  expedituij  stripped  ....  i  9.  armed,  ready,  ete." 

Qonn.  I.  T.)  here  distinguished  from  '^DHpH  ^  rere-ward  "  rer.  9,  as  a  part  only  of  the  ^  men  of  war,"  Terse  8 
Ihe^  may  have  been  a  special  branch  of  the'  forces  (light-armed,  vcAro^roi,  which  the  etymology  would  slightly  fkror), 
sr,  Boie  probably,  the  soldiery  of  the  Tranqjordanio  tribes  who  were  to  cross  the  rirer  K^^H  ^^  vH,  It.  18,  camp. 
Kdlfaloc.  — T«.]  T-      "      - 

[4  Ter.  9  —  The  Heb.  leaves  the  sul^Ject  of  this  Indefinite ;  our  knowledge  otherwise  gained  suggests  the  priests.  — Te.] 

b.  Csptare  and  Destraction  of  Jericho. 
Chaptbr  VL  lS-27. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  rose  early  about  the  dawning  of 
the  day,  and  compassed  the  city  after  the  same  [this]  manner  seven  times :  only  on 

16  that  day  they  compassed  the  city  seven  times.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh 
time,  when  the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Shout ; 

17  for  ^e  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  given  you  the  city.  And  the  city  shidl  be  accursed 
[devoted], «?cn "[omit:  even]  it,  and  all  that  are  therein,  to  the  Lord  [Jehovah]: 
only  Rahab  the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and  all  that  are  with  her  in  the  house,  because 

18  she  hid  the  messengers  that  we  sent.  And  ye,  in  any  wise  keep  yourselves  from  the 
accursed  thing  [from  that  which  is  devoted],  lest  ye  make  yourselves  accursed,  when 
ye  take  of  the  accursed  thing  [that  which  is  devoted],  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a 

19  curse  [devoted  thing],  and  trouble  it^  But  [And]  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  ves- 
sels of  brass  and  iron,  are  consecrated  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  they  shall  come 

20  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  So  the  people  shouted  when  the  priests 
blew  '  with  the  trumpets :  -and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet^  and  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  that  the  wall  fell  down 
flat,  so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him,  and  they 

21  took  the  dty.    And  they  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  that  was  in  the  dtj^ 
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both  man  and  woman,  yoong  and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword. 

22  But  Joshua  had  [omit :  hadj  said  unto  the  two  men  that  had  spied  out  the  conn- 
try,  Go  into  the  hu'lot's  house,  and  bring  out  thence  the  woman,  and  all  that  she 

23  hath,  as  je  sware  unto  her.  And  the  young  men  that  were  spies  went  in,  and 
brought  out  Rahab,  and  her  fiuher,  and  her  mother,  and  her  brethr^i,  and  all  that 
she  had ;  and  they  brought  out  all  her  kindred  [Heb.  £Eunilies,  and  so  Bunsen],  and 

24  left  them  without  the  camp  of  Israel.  And  they  burnt  the  dty  with  fire,  and  all  that 
was  therein :  only  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  brass  ^d  of  iron,  they 

25  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  Joshua  saved  Ra- 
hab the  harlot  alive,  and  her  Ruber's  household,  and  all  that  she  had ;  and  she  dwel- 
leth  in  [in  the  midst  of]  Israel  even  [omit :  even]  unto  this  day ;  because  she  hid 
the  messengers  which  Joshua  sent  to  spy  out  Jeri<£o. 

26  And  Joshua  adjured  them  [caused  them  to  swear]  at  that  time,  saying,  Cursed  be 
the  man  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho :  he 
shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-bom,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set 

27  up  the  gates  of  it.  So  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  Joshua ;  and  his  fiune  was 
noised  [omit :  noised]  throughout  all  the  country  [in  all  the  laiid.] 

TIZTUAL  AND  QBAMMATICAL. 

1  [Vtr.  18.  Tbii  tczm  woold  b«  more  eometlj  giviD  soiiMwhat  thm :  ^  Only  do  y  kMp  jwamiwm  from  what  b  d»- 
Totvd,  iMt  7«  d«yote,  aod  tak*  of  what  to  deroted,  and  maka  the  eamp  of  Inaal  a  dafvolad  tUng,  and  trrabla  it"  To 
daroCe  (to  Jaborah)  and  to  take  (for  tbemeelree)  were  two  Ineompatible  things  :  "  Utrwmnju*  eomsisurt  nam  potmal^  pug' 
mmUta  erant^  ....  oatf  nam  trot  r$s  devoctnda,  oatf  cmm  depoUtm  esset  ab  ea  abttinettidmm,  tnt,^  Lad.  de  Oiea  ap.  Kail 
iBloe — Tb] 

S[Ver.  20.    Ut :  And  the  people  ihoatMl,  aad  th^  blew  with  the  trampeli.  —  Tb.] 


XXSQKIICAL  AKB  CBITICAL. 

With  this  sixth  chapter  begins  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  onr  book,  giving  ns  in  a 
eontinuous  narratiTe  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  the  land.  It  ofiers  critical  dtfficalties  in  onl^  a 
few  passages  (ch.  riii.  12,  13  compared  with  viii.  8 
and  viii.  30-^5),  so  that  eren  Knobel  describes  it  as 
"  an  exhibition,  in  the  main  resiilar  and  consistent, 
of  the  wart  of  Joshna,"  by  the  hand  of  the  Jeborist 
In  so  fifur  it  is  advantageously  distingoished  firom  the 
report  of  the  passage  through  the  Jordan  (chaps, 
iii.,  iv.)  The  style  is  excellent,  and  rises  often  (ch. 
Tii.  8 ;  X.  1-27)  to  a  strikingly  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  deeds  of  war  wrought  by  God  through 
Joshua  and  the  people  of  Israel ;  comp.  In  trod.  §  1, 
p.  3.  Poetical  passages  are  twice  (ch^ps.  vi.  26  and 
X.  12-15)  introduced  A  certain  delicate  humor  is 
betrayed  in  ch.  ix.  From  ch.  x.  28  to  xi.  23,  the 
traits  just  noticed  are  absent^  and  a  sort  of  monot- 
ony in  the  chronological  enumeration  of  con- 
appears.    Chapter  xii.  is  a  very  valuable 


historical  document,  from  ver.  9  onward  in  partic- 
ular, to  which  Bunsen  has  rightly  called  attention. 

So  much  in  general  concerning  this  extremely 
faiteresting  section,  chaps.  yL  1-u.  23.  We  pro- 
ceed noir  to  the  explanation  of  ch.  tL,  which  re- 
lates the  capture  of  Jericho. 

[On  the  connection  between  this  and  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  see  the  translator's  remarks  on  p.  66.] 

a.  Ver.  l-ll.  Preparation  for  it,  Jericno  had, 
at  the  approach  of  toe  Israelites,  closed  its  doors' 
so  that  no  one  went  out  and  no  one  came  in.  Je- 
hovah now  commands  Joshua  to  march  around 
the  dty  with  the  ark  preceded  by  priests  giving 
blasts  on  alarm  trumpets,  once  each  dav  for  six 
days  in  succession,  but  on  the  seventh  day  seven 
times,  and  promises  that  then  her  walls  shall  fall 
down.  This  command  Joshua  imparts  to  the 
priests  with  the  people,  for  immediate  execution, 
(ver.  6,  7),  which  thai  also  fbllows  (vers.  8-11). 


Ver.  2.  8oe,  I  have  given  We  find  a  simi- 
lar expression  in  ch.  xL  6.  Here,  however,  the 
Israelites  themselves  were  to  adopt  no  warlike ' 
measures  for  the  taking  of  the  city.  Jericho  must 
fiill  rather  through  the  immediate  help  of  God, 
that  is,  through  a  miracle. 

Ver.  3-5.  Sisnal  tmrnpeta.  nin^isr 
Crb5i»n=b9i>n  ^np..  That  these  two* de.- 
ignaoons  {yer,  4,  5)  signify  the  same  musical  in- 
strument IS  clear,  and  may  be  inferred  directly 
from  our  passage.    It  may  be  also  further  assumed 

as  probable  that  "^JW  and  H^^^Q  (Num.  x. 
2,  8)  are  not  identical,  but  Q/y  rather  a  crooked  in- 
strument, and  hence  called  V^Pi  and  H,  the 
straight  trumpet  frequently  represented  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments  (Ked,  Com,  on  J,,  p.  158).    The 

interpretation  of  v^*^^  on  the  other  hand  occasions 
difficulty.  According  to  FOrst  it  has  two  significa- 
tions :  "f(l )  Ram,  Anes,  from  the  unusual,  intrans. 

v3**,  to  be  compressed,  hard,  strong,  according  to 
this  'TT  noitt?,  '^n  ]np  ^r  even  baV  alone, 
Ex.  xix.  13,  would  mean  ram's  horns  as  a  wind  in- 
strument.   This  signification  appears  already  in 

the  Targum  -(K^D^)  and  the  Jewish  expositors, 
who  follow  indeed  the  tradition  (Roth-ha-Skana  3) ; 
and  from  the  latter  we  learn  mat  in  old  Arabic 

the  word  had  the  same  sense ;  Phoenic.  y^^  the 
same  (Mass.  7) ;  (2)  (fVom  ^3^  n)  Sound  of  Jubi- 
lee, sound  of -joy  (related  to  the  pr.  nom.  v^^) 
as  a  designation  of  the  great  feast  of  Jubilee  on 
the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  in  each  iiftieth 
year,  which  was  proclaimed  with  trumpets  through 
the  whole  land.    Lev.  xxv.  8."    That  the  same 
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word  shonid  hftTe  those  two  radically  diflbreot  sig- 
nifications is,  if  not  exactly  impossible,  yet  in  this 

caae  improbable,  since  the  year  of  jubilee  (n3Q7 

v^l^n)  was  annoonced,  as  Fiirst  himself  says,  by 

the  ^2^n  n9**,a7,  and  from  this  evidently  had  its 
name,  as  Winer  (Kealw.  i .  v.  **  Jabeljahr  "),  Oehler 
{Realenafk,  x.  p.  131)  take  for  granted,  after  the 
example  of  older  interpreters,  especially  Groddeck, 

De  veristm.  voe.  v3T^  «ft^t/.,  Danz.  1758.  On  this 
snpposition  the  question  arises,  whence  the  deriva- 

don  of  ^^"1%  and  how  it  is  to  be   explained. 

Either  it  is  from  a  root  v^^  nut  in  use,  which,  as 
Furst  assumes,  should  mean  to  be  compressi'd, 
hard,  strong,  the  same  as  the  Fhcen.  /^^»  from 
which  then  ^3^  or  ^3V  =s  the  strong,  the  ram 

(as  also  v^  means  properly  sti^ngth) :  this  is 
supported  by  reference  to  the  inscription  of  Mar- 
seilles, 1.  7.  In  this  Tiew,  ^5'^*'7^  v!?  ^o^^d  be 
rams-horn,  /3i*rrn5^tt7  rams-hom-trumpet,  and 

b^i^nriJljJ  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  which 
they  blew  the  rams-horn,  and  which  received  itd 
name  from  this.     Or,  as  Gesenius  {T/ie».  ii.  561) 

teaches,  frt>m  an  onomatop.  v^^,  to  sound  out,  to 

shout,  Lftt.  fttbiku-e,  as  the  related  3$^.)  Judg.  v. 
88,  signifies  to  call,  to  call  aloud,  and  in  Aram,  i^ 
employed  expressly  of  the  call  of  jubilee.    Thus 

Vgi^  would  be=-  nipnp,  and  ^S'^^rnS'^B^ 

=rrynip"n5ilZ7  (Lev.  xxv.  S)  =  alarm-signal  or 

jubOee-trumpet    The  v3')*n^"T|?    would  mean 

the  same,  and  bgi^rrn;??  would  be  the  year  at 
whose  commencement  the  alarm-bom  or  trump  of 
jubilee  was  sounded,  and  which  hence  derived  its 
name.    This  etymology  is  decisively  favored  by 

the  name,  V-J^l^,  of  the  son  of  Lamech,  Gen.  iv.  21, 
who  was  the  inventor  of  the  harp  and  syrinx. 
We  must  therefore  adopt  this  expu^tion.    The 

double  plural  D'*b5i*rrrri"1bitt7,  as  in  Num.  xiii. 

82,  rrtTO-^ttJjH^    Dent   i.    28,      D'^fTJJ-^l?. 

EwaPd,  §  270.     [See  Gcsen.  Lex.  s.  v.  ^lO 

The  number  seven  of  the  trumpets,  priests, 
days,  is  significant,  for  which  ooinpare  G€ni.  xxi. 
30,  and  a  multitude  of  Old  and  New  Test,  pas- 
sages in  Winer,  art. ''  Zahlen."  [Smith's  Did.  art. 
"  Seven/']  The  circuit  marches  were  thirteen  in  all, 
six  during  the  first  six  days,  and  seven  on  the  last, 
which  was  probably,  as  the  Rabbins  have  assumed, 
a  Sabbath.  It  might  be  objected  that,  according 
to  Ex.  XX.  9-1 1,  no  work  was  to  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath ;  but  this  circuit  was  no  work,  but  rather 
a  rdigious  transaction  of  the  nature  of  worship, 
performed  in  obedience  to  a  special  command  of 
God,  to  whose  glory  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  pre-, 
ciselv  on  the  Sabbath.  The  object  of  these  encom- 
passing marches,  about  which  much  has  been  said, 
nas  been  well  indicated  by  Knobel,  who  says: 
**  Jericho  was  to  fell  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  cities  manifestlv  hj  Israel's  God.  The 
repeated  compassinj^  of  the  dty  directed  attention 
with  tlM  shaipest  mtensl^  towards  what  was  fin- 
ally to  come  to  pass,  ana  when  the  event  came, 
m  no  doubt  that  Jehovah  was  its  cause,  while  the 


;  courage  of  Israel  is  thereby  raised  also,  and  the 
j  despondency  of  the  Canaanites  increased." 

In  substantial  a^px^ement  with  this  Keil  remarks, 
that "  The  repetition  during  several  days  of  this 
procession  about  the  city  could  onl}r  be  designed  to 
exercise  Israel  in  unconditional  fiuth  and  patient 
trust  in  the  power  and  assistance  of  God,  and  to 
impress  deeply  upon  him  that  it  was  the  onmipo- 
tence  and  ndelity  of  Ahovah  alone  which  could 
give  into  his  hand  this  fortified  city,  the  bastion  of 
the  whole  land." 

Ver.  5.  Hvtirj  man  straight  before  him. 
Over  the  prostrate  walls  should  the  Israelites 
enter  Jericho,  and  "  each  one  straight  forward," 
so  that  their  order  should  be  preserved  as  fer  as 
possible.  In  Joel  ii.  9,  it  Li  said  likewise  of  the 
locusts :  **  like  men  of  war  they  climb  a  wall,  and 
every  one  marches  on  hia  way. 

Vers.  6,  7.  Joshua  issues  the  needful  commands. 

Vers.  8-1 1 .  The  first  circuit,  in  which  the  order 
of  procession  was,  (1.)  the  armed  men;  (2.)  the 
seven  priests  with  their  seven  trumpets;  (3.)  the 
priests  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  (4.)  the  re- 
maining warriors  as^a  rear-guard.  H^^  »  og- 
men  daudere.  This  duty  on  the  inarch  through 
the  wilderness  devolved,  according  to  Num.  x.  25, 
on  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  whether  on  mis  occasion  also 
cannot  be  determined. 

Ver.  9.  That  blew  with  the  trami>ets.  Not 
according  to  the  Kethib^^yi?^,  but  the  Keri'^Jph 
which  Knobel  prefers  as  unqnestionably  the  ttufl 
reading.    [Keil  holds  to  the  Kethib.] 

Ver.  10.  Ye  shall  not  shout.  That  should  be 
done  first  on  the  seventh  day,  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  Joshua.  Silently  and  without  a  voice,  for 
six  long  days,  under  the  prolonged  clangor  of 
the  trumpets,  the  people  march^  around  and 
around  the  City  of  Falms,  whose  inhabitants  ven- 
tured no  sortie.  Ferhaps  the^  were  imposed  ujwn 
by  the  sublime  silence  which  was  maintained 
throughout  this  dela^. 

Ver.  II.  At  evenmg  of  the  first  day  they  came 
into  the  camp  to  spend  the  night. 

Vers.  12-U.  So  they  did  for  six  days,  without 
intermission. 

6.  Capture  and  Destntction  of  Jericho.  Vers.  IJ^ 
20.  The  seventh  day.  Now  the  Israelites  begin 
their  march  very  early,  with  the  dawn,  because 
they  have  to  make  the  circuit  seven  times.  If  we 
suppose  that  Jericho  had  a  compass  of  an  hour's 
journey,  then  a  formal  porcession  like  this,  which 
moved  slowly,  would  require  at  least  one  hour  and 
a  half,  to  accomplish  it.  This  would  ^ve  for  the 
seven  circuits  ten  and  a  half  hours.  But  to  this 
we  must  add  the  absolutely  necessary  rests  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each ;  and  if  w^  assume 
9ne  after  the  first,  second,  and  third  circuits,  and  so 
on  to  the  end,  the  six  will  amount  to  an  hour  and 
a  hidf.  This  added  to  the  ten  and  a  half  makes 
twelve  hours.  The  fall  of  the  wall,  accordingly, 
must  have  taken  place  near  evening.  The  Sabbath 
would  then  be  about  over  and  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion might  begin. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  dty  ahaU  be  deroted. 
P^U  (only  once  D^0»  Zech.  xii.  11)  from  Uyi 
—  to  cut  off,  in  the  Hiph.  to  devote,  to  withdraw 
from  common  use  and  consecrate  to  God  »  sacrare, 
is,  (a.  I  with  active  signification,  the  devotement  of 
anything  bv  Jehovah,  his  putting  under  the  ban, 
the  result  of  which  is  destruction,  Mai.  iii.  24 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  11 ;  1  K.  XX.  42;  Is.  xxxiv.  5;  or  (6.)  with 
pass,  signif.  thing  devoted,  doomed,  laid  under  the 
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ban,  that  is,  devoted  to  Jehovah  without  the  possi- 
bility of  being  redeemed  (in  distinction  fh>m  other 
devoted  objects),  Lev.  xxvii.  21,  xxviii.  29.  In  the 
latter  sense  it  stands  here,  vers.  17,  18,  and  in  eh. 
viL  1  ff.,  I  Sam.  xv.  3-9.  Quite  correctly  there- 
fore, Starke  long  ago  remarked :  "  A  devoted  thin^ 
(Bann)  (LXX.  iy^tfiUf  Num.  xxi.  2,  3 ;  Dcut.  vu. 
2,  XX.  17)  was  that  which  had  been  doomed  to  the 
Lord,  which  no  man  mi||ht  employ  for  his  own 
use,  but  which  was  either  put  away  and  destroyed 
utterly  to  the  honor  of  God,  as  the  men  and  beasts 
in  this  passage,  a  propitiation,  as  it  were,  to  the 
divine  justice,  that  this  might  be  glorified  ;  or  it 
was  consecrated  to  the  special  service  of  God,  as 
here  all  precious  and  useful  metals,  Lev.  xxvii.  21, 
28 ;  Deut.  ii.  34,  iii.  6,  vii.  2,  26,  xiii.  15-17,  xx.  26 
ff.'*  See  also  the  explanation  to  ch.  ii.  11. 

Bahab  alone  should  be  spared,  because  she  had 
concealed  the  spies.  The  oath  of  the  latter  is  men- 
tioned only  to  them  (ver.  22),  but  not  before  the 
people. 

Ver.  1 8  contains  a  warning  which  Achan,  to  his 
own  destruction  and  that  of  his  family,  neglected 
(ch.  vii.). 

Vers.  20,  21.  Canture  of  th  City,  At  Joshua's 
command,  the  people  who  have  before  marched  in 
silence  around  the  city  raise  a  battle  shout.  The 
trumpets  clang.     The  walls  of  Jericho  fall  flat 

(prop,  under  themselves,  n^I^HC^)?  the  people  of 
Israel  pass  in  and  devote  everything  that  is  in  the 
oity,  man  and  woman,  boy  and  gray-haired  sire, 
l^attle,  sheep,  and  asses,  with  the  ed^Be  of  the  sword 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  26,  and  very  often  in  our  book).  [On 

7  instrument!,  see  Ges.  Lex,^  p.  501  e.  fin.]  —  The 
miracle  here  related  has  been  explained  by  a  sud- 
den earthquake  (J.  D.  Michaelis  ;  Bartholm,  Jewish 
Histonff  ii.  p.  22;  Jahn,  Bihl.  ArchcBologie,  ii.  p.  174 
AT).  *•  But  nothing  of  tliat  stands  written  here  '* 
(Knobel).  Nor  is  anything  said  of  undernunina 
the  walls ;  manifestly  a  miracle  was  wrought,  accord- 
ing to  the  entire  view  of  the  author,  by  the  God  of 
Israel  "  pr*»8ent  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant." 
See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  2. 

Vers.  22-25.  Rescue  of  Enhab.  This  is  effected 
in  consistency  with  the  promise,  and  oath  of  the 
spies. 

Ver.  22.  Go  into  the  harlot* s  hooae.  This 
honse  appears  not  to  have  fallen,  although  it  was 
built  on  [or  against]  the  wall. 

Toons  men.  The  Heb.  ^1^3  has  very  often 
this  signification,  Gen.  xxii.  3,  xxxir.  19,  xxxvii. 
8 ;  Jndg.  viii.  20 ;  Jer.  vi.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  13 ;  LXX. 
Zio  y%9MivKoi ;  Vulg.  juvenes, 

Ver.  23.  And  left  them  without  the  oamp. 
After  the  analogy  of  Lev.  xxiv.  14,  Num.  xxxi.  19. 
They  were,  as  heathen,  unclean,  and  must  there- 
fore renuiin  for  a  specified  time,  probably,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  things  unclean,  seven  days,  without 
the  camp. 

Ver.  24  breaks  the  connection,  and  would  pep- 
haps  stand  better,  as  Knobel  conjectures,  before 
ver.  21.  [That  cattle  and  other  property  in  Jericho 
were  put  under  the  ban,  and  the  whole  city  reduced 
to  ashes,  was  "  because  this  was  the  first  city  of 
Canaan  which  Jehovah  had  given  a  prey  to  his 
people.  It,  therefore,  should  Israel  offer  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  to  the  Lord,  and  even  consecrate 
to  Him  as  devoted,  for  a  sign  that  they  received  the 
whole  land  from  his  hand,  as  a  loan  and  as  what 
had  fallen  to  Him,  not  what  they  would  snatch  for 
themselves."  Keil.  —  Tr.] 


^  Ver.  25  takes  up  again  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive concerning  Rahab's  portion. 

She  dwelt  in  Israel.  See  the  Ex^etical  and 
Homiledcal  on  chap.  ii. 

Ver.  26.  Curse  upon  Jericho.  Since  a  devoted 
city  might  not,  according  to  Deut.  xiiii.  17,  be  re- 
built, Joshua  pronounces  an  imprecation  on  the 
foundation  ana  soil  of  Jericho.  Such  a  curse,  as 
Strabo  says,  xiii.  p.  601,  Agamemnon  uttered  upon 
Ilium,  and  Scipio,  according  to  Appian  (Punica,  § 
135  f.),  upon  Carthage  (Knobel).  In  connection 
with  this  they  used,  as  Hadrian  did  at  Jerusalem,  to 
plough  around  the  site  of  the  city  (Starke).  "  The 
Jews  also  probably  scattered  salt  over  the  place, 
Judg.  ix.  45,  as  a  curse  and  sign  of  barrenness, 
Deut.  xxix.  22,  23 ;  Ps.  cvii.  33,  34  ;  Jer.  xvii.  6  ; 
Zech.  ii.  9,"  Starke.  Of  ploughing  and  sowing  salt 
there  is  no  mention  here,  but  so  much  the  more  im- 
pressive sounds  the  curse  which  Joshua  poetically 
utters.  That  this  curse  was  fulfilled  is  related  in 
1  K.  xvL  34,  when  Hiel  of  Bethel  ventured  in 
Ahab's  time  to  rebuild  Jericho.  It  is  at  variance 
with  this  late  restoration  of  the  city  that  its  name 
reappears  in  our  book  ch.  xviii.  21  ;  Judg.  iii.  13 ;  2 
Sam.  X.  5.  The  difiicultv  may  be  obviated  (a)  by 
assuming,  with  Winer,  that  in  1  K.  xvi.  34  the 
language  relates  only  to  the  fortifieations  of  Jericho, 

—  which  reference  of  the  word  nj2  is  established 
by  1  K.  XV.  17  and  2  Chr.  xi.  5 — and  that  Joshua 
himself  as  militarv  leader  had  respect  only  to  the 
fortifications ;  or  (6)  by  availing  ourselves  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Knobel,  that  the  Jericho  spoken  of 
during  the  time  between  Joshua  and  Ahab  was  in 
a  different  place  from  that  which  Hiel  first  rebuilt. 
In  support  of  his  view  Knobel  recalls  that  neither 
Troy  nor  Carthage  was  built  up  again  on  the  old 
spot,  because  the  ground  of  both  places  had  been 
cursed.  For  the  rest,  Knobel  conceives  the  execra- 
tion in  the  special  form  which  it  had  received,  as 
wholly  vatieinium  ex  ecentu,  and  vievrs  the  matter 
thus:  (1)  Joshua  had  expressed  an  imprecation, 
but  a  "  general  imprecation  ;  *'  (2)  This  general 
imprecation  was  known,  and  had  for  its  efl^ct  that 
when  Jericho  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  between 
Joshua  and  David,  it  was  not  placed  on  the  old 
site;  (3)  the  rebuilding  on  the  old  site  was  eflfected 
under  Ahab,  by  Hiel.  who  lost  his  oldest  son  at  the 
time  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and  his 
youngest  at  the  setting  up  of  the  gate ;  (4)  the 
auUior  of  our  book  knew  or  these  occurrence^  an<i 
assumed  that  Joshua  had  not  onlv  uttered  tTgen- 
eral  malediction,  but  had  extended  this  to  so  min- 
ute points  as  were  afterwards  brought  to  light. 
We  confess  that  we  here  meet  too  many  hypotheses, 
and  therefore  stand  by  jthe  explanation  of  Winer, 
which  is  grammatically  well  established. 

Ver.  27.  Joshua's  fiime,  ^927,  Jos.  ix.  S. 


DOCTRINAL  AlO)  KTHICAL. 

In  order  to  determine  the  notion  of  D^*'^*  we 
must  have  r^ard  above  all  to  the  passage  Ley.  xxvii. 
28,  29 :  "  Only  no  devoted  thing  {^y^)  which  a 

man  shall  devote  (D"!ro  to  Jehovah  of  all  that 
he  hath,  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his 

possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed  (^SJ?^^1) 
every  devoted  thing  is  most  holv  to  Jehovah.  No 
devoted  thing  which  is  devoted  by  men  shall  be 
redeemed ;  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  Every- 
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thing  die  of  man,  of  beast,  of  boose,  of  field  which 
one  onlj  consecrated  to  Jehovah  (O?^"^!)  might 
be  redeemed,  bat  wliat  any  one  had  devoted,  that 
is,  given  over  to  complete  and  unconditional  sanc- 
tity, that  could  not  be  redeemed.  It  was,  as 
Rdetschi  says  {ReaUnc^k.  i.  p.  G77),  ''a  doomed 
gift "  (Banng^chenk),  an  object  laid  under  the  ban 

(D^n«n  its  first,  active  sense),  a  thing  most  holy 
to  Jehovah.  If  it  was  a  living  creature,  it  was» 
according  to  this  precept  of  the  law,  put  to  death ; 
if  it  was  a  piece  of  land  it  waj*  (as  we  may  rightlv 
coQcladc  fiiom  Lev.  xxvii.  21 ,  comp.  also  Num.  xviii. 
14 ;  £zek.  xliv.  29)  the  possession  of  the  priests; 
if  it  was  any  other  valuable  property  it  belonged,  as 
our  history' teaches  (ch.  vi.  19,  24)  and  as  is  shown 
also  by  Num.  xxxi.  54,  to  the  treasury  of  Jehovah. 
If  an  entire  city  like  Jericho  was  put  under  the  ban, 
it  was  burfit  up  (Josh.  vi.  24 ;  x.  28,  35,  37,  40 ; 
xi.  11;  Num.  xxi.  1-3;  Dent.  xiii.  16);  yet  not 
always.  Josh,  xi  11,  asth^y  also  sometimes  let  the 
cattle  live,  and  divided  them  as  booty  (Deut.  ii.  34  f, 
iii.  6  ff.,  and  Josh.  viii.  26  ff.).  Such  a  devotemcnt 
might  be,  as  Ruetschi  has  explained  with  special 
cleamess,  directed  iniccwdly^  on  the  people  of  Israel 
themselves,  comp.  ch.  vii.,  or  outward/if  against 
those  of  other  nations.  In  both  cases,  however, 
as  a  long^'line  of  ptassages  (Ex.  xxii.  20;  Deut. 
xiiL  16  ff..  ii.  34,  iii.  6;  Josh.  vi.  17  flj".,  etc.,  see 
above)  will  show,  the  destruction  of  every  unholy^ 
idolatrous  cTHawe  was  the  design,  since  Israel  must 
be  a  holy  people.  The  latter  case,  the  outward 
direction  of  it,  is  met  with  earlier  in  the  history, 
but  with  special  frequency  in  our  book.  "  Dread- 
fid,  certainly,"  says  Winer  (i.  135,  obs.  3),  "was 
such  devotement  of  conquered  cities,  only  there  is 
no  ^ood  rea^n  for  complaining  of  Hebrew  an- 
tiquity so  bitterly  as  Tindal,  Morgan,  and  others 
have  done.  Humanity  toward  prisoners  of  war, 
es^ally  toward  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
cities,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  nations  gen- 
erally. Every  war  was  at  first'a  war  of  annihila- 
tion,'and  that  treatment  of  the  Canaanitish  towns 
was,  on  political,  and  (in  the  sense  of  that  age) 
religious  ground^,  as  truly  demanded,  as  is  very 
much  besides  which  even  civiUzed  and  Christian 
nations  hold  valid,  as  flowing  from  the  right  of 
conauest." 

The  destruction  of  these  Canaanite  cities  foV 
lowed  upon  an  immediate,  divine  direction  (Ex. 
xvii.  14;  Deut.  vii.  2;  xx.  16;  1  Sam.  xv.  3),  at 
another  time,  the  Israelites  vow  the  same  (Num. 
XXX.  2).  Again  in  other  cases,  the  devotement,  in 
its  inward  direction  and  in  its  outward,  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  appointments  of  the  law  (Lev. 
XX.  2;  Deut.  xiii.  16  fl".).  By  this  a  limit  was  set 
to  all  caprice,  for,  the  holiness  of  Israel  in  rigid 
separation  from  everything  of  a  heathen  nature, 
and  from  every  abomination  of  idolatry  (Ex. 
xxiiL  32  ;  Deut  xx.  18),  was  to  be  the  onlv  ground 
of  the  ban.  Otherwise  every  murderer  might  with 
hypocritical  mien  have  appealed  to  such  a  devote- 
ment of  his  neijfhbor.  He  who  seized  upon  any- 
thing for  himsaif  that  had  been  devoted  paid  the 
penalty  with  his  life  (Josh.  vi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiii.  17  ; 
Josh.  vu.  11  fl=:) 

By  these  views  we  must  interpret  the  expression 
of  the  high-priest  (John  xi.  49,  50),  and  so  also  Sr. 
Paul's  designation  (Gal.  iiL  10)  of  the  crucified 
Bedeemer,  as  mardpa. 

Finally  we  may  mention  that  similar  statutes 
were  in  force  among  the  Gauls  and  ancient  Ger- 
mans ;  and  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks  they  were 
not  at  all  strange.    Csesar  relates  of  the  Gauls 


(BiU,  Gall.  vi.  17):  **//ttic  {sc.  Marti)  qttUM' 
prcdio  dimicare  constituerunt,  ea,  qua  hello  cepe- 
rint,^  plerumque  dfvovent,  Qucs  superaverint,  ani- 
malia  capta  immolant ;  reliquas  res  in  unum  locum 
conferunt.  Multis  in  civilatibus  harum  rerum  ex- 
tructos  tumulos  locis  consecralis  conspicari  lictt; 
n^que  stepe  accidit,  lU,  neglecta  quispiam  religione, 
aut  capta  apud  se  occultare,  aut  posita  toUere  auderet ; 
(fravissimumque  ei  ret  supplicium  cum  crwnatu  con- 
stiitUum  est.  *  The  practice  therefore  was  similar 
to  what  happened  in  tlie  case  of  Achan,  the  pen- 
alty of  death  for  theft  of  what  had  been  devoted. 
Tacitus  {Annul,  xiii.  57)  tells  concerning  the 
Hermunduri,  that  a  war  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  with  the  Catti  had  turned  out  fortunately 
for  the  former,  for  the  latter  ruinously  (eontiosius)' ; 
'*quia  victores  diversam  aciem  Marti  ac  Mercun'o 
sacravere,  quo  voto^  eqvi,  viri,  cuncta  victa  occidioni 
dantwr."  Livy  (iii.  55)  recalls  a  law  passed  under 
the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horaous :  "  Ut  qui 
tribunis  plebis,  cedilibus,  judicibus,  dttcemuiris  noon- 
isset,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  tsset;  fainilia  ad 
cedem  Cereria,  Liberia  Ltberteque  venum  iret.**  We 
may  remember  further  the  ver  sacrum,  so  beauti- 
fully described  by  Uhland  in  his  ^miliar  poem, 
and  the  burning  up  of  a  part  of  the  spoils,  to 
consecrate  them  to  the  gods,  as  was  also  done 
in  Roman  antiquity  ^Appian,  Pun.  ch.  cxxxiii ; 
Mithr.  ch.  xlv.)^  similar  is  the  taboo  of  the  South 
Sea  islanders,  a  ban  the  violation  of  which  was 
punished  with  death.  See  the  Calwer  Missions- 
Geschkhte  by  Blumhardt,  ii.  pp.  ?38,  243.  [Mur- 
ray's Encyc.  of  Geog.  iii.  p.  156;  Cook's  Voyages 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1842),  vol.  ii.  pp.  112,  113,  255,  and 
often.l 

2.  The  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  is  just  as 
much  referred  to  the  immediate  causality  of  God, 
as  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Jordan.  It  is  a  soulless  exipcdient,  therefore, 
to  think  of  an  undermining  of  the  walls.  Much 
rather  might  we  approve  the  resort  to  an  earth- 
quake, because  in  such  a  natural  event  the  divine 
agency  is  directly  involved.  But  there  is  nothing 
said  of  that  in  the  text,  and  it  is  therefore  best  sim- 
ply to  recognize  the  fact.  It  was  for  the  Canaan- 
ites  a  terror,  to  the  Israelites  a  most  cheering  sign 
of  the  continued  presence  of  Giod  with  his  people. 
For  us  its  symbolical  significance  is  not  to  be 
lightly  estimated,  especially  for  those  among  us  to 
whom  the  Bible  is  mdeed  precious  but  much  of 
what  is  related  in  it  difficult  to  receive,  —  really  • 
earnest  Christians,  whom  we  should  not  on  this 
account  (as  is,  alas,  so  commonly  done)  immedi- 
ately characterize  as  infidels.  This  name,  indeed, 
it  would  in  general  be  far  better  to  apply  somewhat 
more  sparingly,  unless  all  investigation  of  Scripture 
is  to  be  threatened  with  the  ban. 

["  By  this  "  (namely,  its  occurrence,  through  the 
direct  efficiency  of  God),  "the  fall  of  Jericho  be- 
came the  image  and  type  of  the  fall  of  every  world- 
power  before  the  Ijord,  when  He  comes  to  lead  his 
people  into  Canaan  and  to  establish  his  kingdom 
on  earth.  On  the  ground  of  this  fact  it  is,  that 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet  becomes,  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  the  signal  and  symbolical  prog- 
nostic of  the  revelations  of  the  Lord  in  the  great 
judgments  by  which  He,  Uirough  the  destruction 
of  one  world-power  after  the  other,  maintains  and 
extends  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  carries  it  on- 
ward toward  perfection.  This  it  will  reach  when 
He  descends  from  heaven  in  his  glory  at  the  time 
of  the  last  trumpet,  with  a  shout,  with  the  ^  oice 
of  the  arehangel  and  trump  of  God,  to  raise  Uie 
dead  and  change  the  liWng,  to  hold  the  judgment 
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of  the  world  and  cast  the  devil,  and  death,  and 
hell  into  the  lake  of  tire,  to  create' heaven  and  earth 
anew,  and  in  the  New  Jerusalem  to  set  up  the  tab- 
omacle  of  God  with  men  forever  and  ever."  ( 1  Cor. 
XV.  51  £ ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16  f. :  Apoc.  xx.  and  xxi.) 
Keil. 

"  By  ordering  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  should 
fall  only  after  the  circuit  of  the  city  during  seven 
days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  seven  times  with  the 
sound  of  the  alarm-trumpets  and  the  war-cry  of 
the  warriors  of  God's  people,  God  would  make 
this  city,  the  key  of  Canaan,  a  type  of  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  powers  of  this  world  which  stand 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  By 
this  would  He  not  only  intimate  to  his  people  that 
not  immediately,  but  after  protracted  and  patient 
stru^les,  finally  at  the  end  of  the  world,  will  the 
hostile  world-power  be  subdued,  but  also  hint  to 
the  enemies  of  his  kingdom,  that  their  strength, 
although  they  may  long  resist,  yet  at  last  will 
perish  in  a  moment"    Keil.  —  Tb.| 

3.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  the  Redeemer  has 
signalized  Jericho.  Here  he  entered  into  the  house 
of  ZacchsBus  (Luke  xix.  5, 9) ;  here  he  healed  Bar 
timeus  of  his  blindness  (Mar.  x.  46,  52 ;  Lake  xviii. 
35) ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city  he  repeated 
the  announcement  of  his  suflerings  (Luke  xviii. 
31 ;  Matt.  xx.  28).  He  thinks  of  Jericho  in  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30).  Then 
Jericho  was  a  prominent  city  by  reason  of  Herod's 
magnificent  buildings  there ;  now  it  is  a  miserable 
village.     [See  the  references  on  ch.  ii.  I.] 

4.  As  tne  bUtsing  operates  in  its  effects  through 
centuries,  so  not  less  does  the  cttrse,  when  a  monil 

J'ustification  accompanies  it.  The  curse  upon 
ericho  was  the  curse  upon  everything  of  an  idol- 
atrous nature,  ufjon  the  Canaamte  race  with  all  its 
heathenish  abominations ;  it  was  therefore  a  theo- 
cratic curse  on  lin  itself.  Such  a  curse  Paul 
utters,  on  the  principles  of  the  N.  T.,  against  all 
teachers  of  error  and  corruptors  of  the  congrega- 
tion (I  Cor.  xvi.  22  ;  Gal.  i.  8),  with  the  same  pro- 
priety as  did  Joshua.  The  more  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  spreads  and  pervades  all  things,  the 
less  occasion  shall  we  have  for  cursing ;  we  shall 
have  occasion  rather  for  praising  God  and  blessing 
die  brethren.  But  he  who  sees  everywhere  only 
apostasy  and  error,  who  will  not  perceive  that  even 
now  salvation  is  nearer  to  us  than  before,  he  will 
doubtless  rather  curse  than  bless,  as  in  fact  not 
•only  ultramontane  Catholics,  but  also  some  profes- 
sing Protestantism  abundantly  do.  But  they  are 
no  Joshuas,  neither  of  them.  Their  glance  reaches 
not  even  into  the  near  future,  to  say  nothing  of  dis- 
tant ages.  So  their  sentences  of  curse  die  away  in 
silence,  to  our  great  comfort,  because  they  mive 
no  moral  justification. 


HOMILRIOAL  AND  PRACTIOAL. 

The  dosed  and  barred  Jericho  an  image  (1)  of 
a  closed  heart;  (2)  of  a  closed  house;  (3)  of  a 
closed  congregation.  —  As  the  Lord  gave  Jericho 
into  the  hiuid  of  Joshua,  so  He  still  ^ways  gives 
every  closed  heart,  and  every  closed  house,  and 
every  closed  congregation  (or  even  city)  into  the 
hana  of  his  servants.  —  The  trump  of  the  year  of 
jubilee  and  the  trump  of  Judgment  —  Before  the 
war-shout  of  the  spintual  Israel  fall  all  the  walls 
which  the  world  has  reared  for  its  own  defense, 
especially  the  walls  of  self-righteousness  behind 
which  sm  pursues  its  courses.  —  The  procession 
around  Jencho,  (1)  silent,  (2)  but  with  tne  accom- 


paniment of  trumpet  blasts,  a  procession  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  (lod  of  Israel.  —  The  capture  of 
Jericho,  (1)  well  prepared  for  by  Joshua,  (2)  glori- 
ously accomulished  by  God's  almighty  power. 
The  dawn  or  the  seventh  dajr  a  dawn  of  victory. 
The  contideuce  of  Joshua's  fairh.  —  Shout,  for  God 
has  given  you  the  city.  —  The  holy  curse.  —  The 
holy  deliverance  (ver.  17.)  — Jud^ient  and  mercy- 
shown  by  the  devotement  of  Jericho  on  tlie  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  deliverance  of  Rahab. 
—  Keep  yourselves  firom  that  which  is  de^'oted. — 
The  treasure  of  the  Lord,  consisting  (1 )  in  Israel, 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  brass  (2)  amon^  us,  in  the 
holy  gospel  of  the  blessed  God .  in  Chnst  Jesus.  — 
The  walls  fell  down  fiat  I  O,  how  shall  we  rejoice 
when  one  day  all  the  walls  which  proud  worldli- 
ness  has  built  fiill  down,  even  those  which  statutes 
have  erected — the  walls  of  cloisters  and  the  walls 
of  Rome !  —  The  glorious  victory  of  the  people,  a 
condemnation  at  the  same  time  of  Jericho.  —  The 
rescue  of  Rahab  considered  in  reference  (1 )  to  her 
person  (description  of  her  character  according  to 
ch.  ii.,  Heb.  xi.  31 ;  Ja.  ii.  25) ;  (2)  to  the  con- 
scientiousness of  Joshua,  who  would  have  the  word 
which  had  been  given  kept ;  (3)  to  the  ftitnre  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Ranab  from  among  the 
heathen,  the  mother  of  a  family,  and  what  is  con- 
nected with  that :  Rahab  the  heathen  woman  it 
received  into  Israel,  that  through  Israel  the  heathen 
also  might  be  saved). — The  imprecation  upon  Jer- 
icho ;  (1)  a  well  deserved  sentence ;  hence  (2)  ftU- 
filled  as  a  prophetic  word,  when  Hiel  again  built 
the  city,  1  K.  xvi.  34.  —  Rather  bless  than  curse, 
because  we  are  Christians.  —  Men  not  to  be  cursed, 
but  only  sin. 

Stahkb  :  That  is  the  way  of  the  sons  of  this 
world ;  seeing  need  and  danger  at  the  door  they 
resort  only  to  human  plans  and  expedients  for 
escape,  when  they  ought  to  betake  themselves  to 
God  and  seek  shelter  with  him,  Jer.  xviii.  1 1  ;  Ps. 
1.  15.  —  To  build  fortresses  and  to  fl^  thither  in 
time  of  need  b  not  indeed  wrong  in  itself,  but  let 
not  one  trust  too  much  in  them,  because  without 
God  no  inclosure  can  help,  Hos.  viii.  14;  Ps. 
cxxvii.  1 .  —  Those  who  sit  at  the  helm  should  not 
sleep  at  mid-day,  but  be  up  betimes,  and  attend  to 
their  duties,  Rom.  xii.  7.  —  A  believing  and  fervent 
prayer  is  the  true  war-shout  by  which  we  may  con- 

3uer  our  spiritual  foes  and  destroy  the  devil's  king- 
om.  Christian  brother,  avail  thyself  of  that  there- 
fore with  diligence  (Eph.  vi.  18). 

Hbdinger  :  £very  carnal  heart  is  a  closed  Jer- 
icho ;  God  sits  down  before  it  and  shoots  mercy 
and  grace  up  against  its  walls.  Well  for  those 
who  do  not  harden  themselves  ! 

Cramer:  Clod's  promises  areas  certain  as  if 
they  had  already  been  ftilfilled  and  gone  into  effect, 
2  Cor*  i.  20 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  4.  —  God  thinks  also  of 
compassion  when  He  is  most  angry,  for  in  the  midst 
of  wrath  He  is  gracious.  Gen.  vi.  8,  11, 12, 13  f.^ 
What  God  curses  no  man  must  bless,  and  what 
Qod  blesses  let  no  man  curse,  Num.  xxiii.  8 ;  1  K. 
xvi.  34. 

Gbrlach  :  Through  the  silence  of  the  people  it 
should  be  more  clearly  manifest  that  it  was  the 
Lord  who  fought  for  Israel.  Exercised  in  faith, 
under  the  scorn  of  their  foes  should  the  strength 
granted  them  by  God  be  k^t  till  the  moment  of 
action. 

[G.  R.  B. :  In  the  progress  of  his  spiritual  king- 
dom also  God  has  chosen  to  employ  means  for 
vanquishing  the  strongholds  of  unbelief  and 
worldliness  very  difilerent  fVom  what  would  sug- 
^t  themselves  to  human  contrivance.    But  God's 
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*'fbolbbne8s  "  in  thifl»  as  we  might  be  snre  beftnre- 
hand,  has  proved  itself  wiser  than  all  the  wis- 
dom uf  men,  and  alone  efficadons  in  subdaing  the 
proud  and  bolted  heart  to  repentance  and  the  trust- 
mi  acceptance  of  Christ's  gracious  rule,  1  Cor.  i.  18- 


35.  Therefore  let  Israel  only  perseTere  in  sound- 
ing the  gospel  trumpet,  patient  under  deiajs  but 
constant  in  the  wondrous,  even  though  despised, 
proclamation,  and  in  due  time  the  stoutest  walls 
of  opposition  shall  fiill  flat.  —  Tr.] 


2.  Achan^s  Theft. 

Chapter   VII. 
a.  The  Crime. 

1  But  the  children  [sons]  of  Isi^iel  committed  a  trespass  in  the  accursed  thing  [in 
respect  to  what  was  devoted] :  for  [and]  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of 
Zabdi,  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  of  the  accursed  thing  [of  what 
was  devoted]  :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  kindled  against  the  chil- 
dren [sons]  of  IsraeL 

6.  Its  evil  Effects  in  the  unfortunate  Expedition  against  Ai. 
Chaptbr  VII.  2-5. 

2  And  Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericho  to  Ai,  which  t>  beside  Beth-aven,  on  the  east 
side  of  Beth-el,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Go  up  and  view  the  country  [spy 

8  out  the  land].  And  the  men  went  up,  and  viewed  [spied  out]  AL  And  they  re- 
turned to  Joshua,  and  said  unto  him,  Let  not  all  the  people  go  up  ;  but  [omit :  but] 
let  about  two  or  Au*ee  thousand  men  go  up  and  smite  Ai :  and  fomit :  and]  make 

4  not  aU  the  people  to  labour  thither ;  for  they  are  hut  [omit :  but]  few.  So  [And] 
there  went  up  thither  of  the  people  about  three  thousand  men :  and  they  fled  before 

5  the  men  of  Ai.  And  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  them  about  thirty  and  six  men :  for 
[and]  they  chased  them /rom  before  the  gate  even  unto  Shebarim,  and  smote  them 
in  the  going  down :  wherefore  [and]  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  became 
as  [omit:  as]  water. 

e.  Joshua's  humble  Pra3rer  and  God's  Answer  thereto. 
Chapter  Vn.  6-15. 

6  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  until  the  even-tide,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  put  dust 

7  upon  their  heads.  And  Joshua  said,  Alas !  O  Lord  God  [Jehovah],  wherefore 
hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people  over  [the]  Jordan,  to  deliver  us  into  the  hand 
of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us  ?  would  to  God  [O  that]  we  had  been  content,  and 

8  dwelt  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan.  O  Lord  [Fay :  Pray,  Lord ;  Bunsen : 
Forgive,  Lord ;  De  Wette :  Pray,  my  Lord],  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  turneth 

9  their  backs  [has  turned  the  back]  before  their  [his]  enemies  r  For  the  Canaanites 
[Canaanite],  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  hear  o/*tV,  and  shall  environ 
us  round,  and  cut  off  our  name  from  the  earth :  and  what  will  thou  do  unto  thy 
great  name? 

10  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua :  Get  thee  up ;  wherefore  liest  thou 

1 1  thus  upon  thy  face  ?  Israel  hath  sinned,  and  they  have  also  transgressed  my  cove- 
nant which  I  commanded  them ;  for  [and]  they  have  even  [also  ^]  taken  of  the  ac- 
cursed [devoted]  thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  dissembled  also,  and  they  have 

12  put  it  even  [also  put  it]  among  their  own  stuff.  Therefore  the  children  [sons] 
of  Israel  could  not  stand  before  their  enemies,  hut  turned  their  backs  before 
their  enemies,  because  they  were  accursed  [have  become  a  devoted  thing] :  neither 
will  I  be  with  you  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed  [devoted]  thing  from 

13  among  you.  Up,  sanctify  the  people,  and  say,  Sanctify  yourselves  against  to- 
morrow :  for  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  There  is  an  accursed 
[a  devoted]  thing  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Israel :  thou  canst  not  stand  before 
thine  enemies,  until  ye  have  put  away  the  accursed  [devoted]  thing  from  among 

14  you.    In  the  morning  therefore  [And  in  the  morning]  ye  shall  be  brought  accord- 
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ing  to  your  txibes :  and  it  shall  be,  that  the  tribe  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  taketh 
shall  come  according  to  the  £Eunilies  thereof;  and  the  famiLj  which  the  Lord  [Je- 
hovah] shall  take  [taketh]  shall  come  by  [the]  households ;  and  the  household 

15  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  take  [taketh]  shall  come  man  by  man.  And  it 
shall  be,  that  he  that  is  taken  with  the  accursed  [devoted]  thing  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire,  he  and  all  that  he  hath :  because  he  hath  transgressed  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  and  because  he  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Var.  11.  —  D3*1  repeated  to  the  fifth  time  rtrj  emph&tio&l^  distiiignlihet  the  several  momenta  of  their  crime : 
.  .  .  .  sinned,  and  also  talcen  ....  and  also  stolen,  and  also  dissembled,  and  also  put  it,  etc.  See  Exeg. 
Note.  —  Te.] 

d.  Discovery  and  Punishment  of  Achan  the  Transgressor. 

Chapteb  VIL  16-26.    ' 

16  So  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  brought  Israel  by  their  tribes ;  and 

17  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken:  And  he  brought  the  family  [Fay:  £unilies  "]  of 
Judah ;  and  he  took  the  family  of  the  Zarhites  [of  ZarhiJ :  and  he  brought  the 

18  family  of  the  Zarhites  [of  Zarhi]  man  by  man  ;^  and  Zabdi  was  taken :  And  he 
brought  his  household  man  by  man ;  and  Achan  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi, 
the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken. 

19  And  Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him  [Gresen. ;  so  De  Wette  and 
Bunsen ;  Fay :  give  him  [the]  praise] ;  and  tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done, 

20  hide  it  not  from  me.  And  Achan  answered  Joshua,  and  said.  Indeed  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  and  thuslmd  thus  have  I  done. 

21  When  [And  ^]  I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment  [mantle  of 
Shinar],  and  two  hundred  shekels  of  §ilver,  and  a  wedge  [tongue]  of  gold  of  fifty  she- 
kels weight,  then  [and]  I  coveted  them,  and  took  them,  and  behold  they  are  hid  in  the 

22  earth  in  the  midst  of  my  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it  So  Joshua  sent  messengers, 
and  they  ran  unto  the  tent,  and  behold,  it  was  hid  in  his  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it. 

23  And  they  took  them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  tent,  and  brought  them  unto  Joshua, 
and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  laid  them  out  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

24  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah,  and  the  silver, 
and  the  garment  [mantle],  and  the  wedge  of  gold,  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters, 

25  and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had : 
and  they  brought  them  imto  the  valley  of  Achor.  And  Joshua  said,  Why  hast  thou 
troubled  us  ?  [or,  What  trouble  hast  thou  brought  upon  us  ?]  The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
shall  trouble  thee  this  day.   And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  they  burned 

26  them  with  fire,  after  they  had  stoned  [and  pelted]  them  with  stones.  And  they 
raised  over  him  a  great  heap  of  stones  unto  this  day.  So  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger :  wherefore  the  name  of  that  place  was 

'  called.  The  valley  of  Achor,  unto  this  day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMBfATICAL.  * 

[1  Ver.  21.  —  nhTlH^.  The  ^  is  as  nearly  redundant  here  probably  as  it  erer  is  (it  is  treated  as  if  it  were  entirely 
so  by  De  Wetto,  Zans,*  and  Fay),  and  yet  is  not  redundant  It  betrays  the  eonftislon  of  thoi^t  in  which  Acliui  spoln : 
Thus  and  thus  hare  I  done  :  and  I  saw  ....  and  I  coreted  them,  ete. 

The  manner  in  wliich  our  Terrion,  and  perhaps  all  others,  not  unfrequently  substitute  a  eonditiooal  sentence  {'*  when 
I  saw ;  then  I  coveted)  for  two  coordinate,  copulative  sentences  of  narration  (^and  I  saw  — and  I  coveted  ")  sometinies 
gives  a  welcome  variety  to  the  monotonous  succession  of  copulative  claujvs  with  which  the  Hebrew  Is  ecmtent ;  but  by 
Just  so  much  it  misBepreeente  the  child-like  artlessness  of  the  Hebrew.  It  i«  scarcely  ever  exactly  eqnivatont  to  the  original 
expression  of  the  thoughte.  It  is  strictly  allowable  only  when,  if  ever,  the  former  of  two  Ikote  may  be  assum'%1  a«  known 
or  obvious,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  represented  In  its  dependeooe  upon  that.  —  Tb.] 


a  DMEarent    Godd.,  the  LXX.,   the  Vulg.,  Instead    of 

nyn)  nn?tpt5  read  n-nn^.  rh^wp,  which 

pointing'  we  follow  with  Kell  ana  Bunsen.  '[But  it  seems 
suffleient  and  quite  consistent  with  the  pifnelple  of  the  fol- 
lowing (bot-note  to  understand  nri^tpD  to  be  "used 
laxly  tor  tribe,  ^^XT,"    Geeen.  — Te.] 


b  Dilbrent  Codd.,  some  old  editions,  the  Syr.,  Vulg.,  have 

Instead  of  D^'inilb,  the  reading  C^'i^^l?  to  make  an 
agreement  with  ver.  16.  But  since  the  former  is  the  more 
difflcuU  reading  we  hold  ftst  to  it  with  Kell  and  Bunseo. 
See  Kxeicetkal  Notes. 
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a.  Ver.  1.  The  Crime  of  Ackan,  The  very  first 
words  with  which  the  accoimt  of  Achan's  theft 
begins  show  thftt  the  sin  of  the  individual  is  re- 
galed as  compromising  all;  for  it  is  said:  7%e 
ckUdrem  of  Itrak  committed    a   trespass  in  that 

which  was  devoted.  ^59  signifies  properly  to 

cover,  firom  which  V^P  a  mantle ;  hence  to  act 
onderhandedly,  treacherously,  Prov.  xvi.  10;  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  18  ;  xxix.  6,  19 ;  Neh.  i.  8;  specially 
frequent  in  the  combination  which  we  find  here 

v7Q  v^p  =s  to  sin  through  fiUsehood,  treachery, 

n*niely,  njrPJ,  i  Chron.  v.  25 ;  x.  13 ;  2  Chron. 

xii  2,  here   D"ina  therefore  indirectly  rnrPD 
ch.  xxiL  20;  1  Chron.  ii.  7. 
Aehan.    In  I  Chron.  ii.  7  the  man  is  called 

^y^  =  the  troubler,  with  which  chaps,  vi.  18 ;  vii. 
26,  may  be  compared*  "  Jose^hus  also  calls  him, 
therefore,  "Axapost  the  LXX.  m  Cod.  Vat.  "Axap, 
wfaHe  Cod.  Alex,  has  "Axor"  (Keil).  Stier  and 
Theile's  polyglott  reads  with  Vat.  "Axop.  Instead 
of  Zabdi  we  read  in  1  Ch.  ii.  6  Zimri,  arising  per- 
haps, as  Keil  supposes,  from  confounding  letters. 

Then  the  anger  of  Jehovah  waa  kindled 
against  the  ohildren  of  IsraeL  Luther :  **  was 
fierce ; "  but  "  blazed,"  "  was  kindled  to  a  blaze," 
a  peihaps  more  adequately  suggestive,  since  the 
anger  itself  is  regarded  as  a  flame  which  blazes  up 
ana  turns  its  destructive  force  in  this  or  that  di- 
rection. It  is  said  concerning  men :  Gen.  iv.  6 ; 
2  Sam.  xiL  5 ;  Ex.  xxxii.  19, 22 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  8; 
XX.  7  and  often ;  Acts  xvii.  16 ;  but  bjr  preference 
concerning  God;  Num.  xL  1, 10;  xxii.  22;  Job 
xix.  1 1 ;  xliL  7 ;  Zech.  x.  3 ;  Hab.  iii.  8.  In  the 
N.  T.  also  concerning  Christ,  John  xi.  33,  38; 
God  himself  is  a  consuming  fire;  Ex.  xxiv.  17 ; 
Dent.  iv.  24 ;  ix.  3 ;  Heb.  xii.  29.  Fire  i^oes  be- 
fore him  :  Dent  ix.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  3 ;  Ps.  xviii.  9,  16. 
His  anger  is  therefore  a  destructive  anger  when  it 
i%  revved  from  heaven  against  the  unrighteous- 
ness of  men.  Bom.  L  18.  Here  it  blazes  not 
against  Achan  only,  but  against  the  whole  people, 
beouise  Achan,  a  member  of  the  people,  nas 
through  his  crime  brought  the  whole  people  into  a 
partnership  of  suffering.  The  con8e<][uences  of  his 
deed  show  themselves  immediately  in  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  against  Ai. 

b.  Vers.  2-5.  Its  aril  Effects  in  the  unfortunate 
Expedition  against  Ai.  Joshua  sends  men  from 
Jericho  to  Aj,  to  explore  the  land,  pursuing  the 
same  course  as  before  (ch.  ii.).  They  bring  back  a 
favorable  report,  advise  to  let  only  two  or  three 
thousand  men  go  forward,  and  persuade  Joshua 
so  to  do-  The  Ql  success  of  the  movement  shows 
Uiat  they  had  underrated  the  strength  of  Ai.^  Al- 
though the  loss  of  thirty-six  men  is  comparatively 
small,  the  people  are  ^heartened.  Their  heart 
oielts  and  Mcoraes  water. 

Ver.  2.  Ai»  Beth-aven,  ch.  xviii.  23.  —  Bethel, 
xviii.  13 

Ver.  3.  They  are  few.  According  to  ch.  viii. 
25,  Ai  had  12,000  inhabitants.  The  scouts  had  not 
estimated  rightly. 

Ver.  5.  Shebarim.  0*^1??^,  probably  "  stone 
quarries  "  which  lay  in  that  vicinity  but  have  not 

1  [And  yeC  th«  rahMqnent  gtstement  (rUL  26)  that  the 
eotfam  popaladoo  tit  the  city  amoontad  to  only  twelve  thou- 
sand, voold  imply  oo  general  principles  that  a  few  thoosand 


yet  been  found  by  travellers,  while  there  are  such 
near  Anathoth,  according  to  Robinson  (ii.  1 10),  and 
Tpbler  (Topo^aphy  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  p.  395,  in 
Knobel ).  Noticeable  is  the  translation  or  the  LXX. 
Uts  awirpKi^ay  iun6vs,  which  supposes  instead  of 

the  Masoretic  D'*"!?^^^?  the  reading  "T? 
D^9C5hl.  According  to  that  the  defeat  should 
have  been  total,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  peo- 
ple more  intelligible  than  when  only  the  thirty-six 
were  lost 

Wherefore  the  heart  of  the  people  melted  and 
beoame  wrater.  Ch.  ii.  11 ;  v.  1 ;  Dent  i.  28.  A 
verv  striking  addition :  "  became  water."  Is  it, 
perhaps,  that  they  wept? 

c.  Ver.  6-16.  Joshua* s  humble  Prayer  and  God's 
Answer  thereto.  The  section  falls  into  two  divisions : 
(a.)  Ver.  6-9.  Filled  with  deep  distress,  Joshua, 
with  the  elders  of  Israel,  falls  down  before  the  ark 
of  God,  and  continues  with  them  in  penitent  praver 
till  evening,  {b.)  Ver.  10-15.  God  answers  that 
there  is  one  devoted  among  the  Israelites,  who 
must  be  destroyed,  after  he  has  been  discovered  by 
casting  lots. 

a.  Ver.  6-9,  Joshua's  Prayer. 

Ver.  6.  And  Joahua  rent  hia  dothea.  A 
sign  of  mourning  and  distress.  The  clothes  were 
torn  in  front  over  the  breast,  yet  not  for  more  than 
a  hand-breadth  (Othon.  Lex.  Babb.  p.  360,  apud 
Winer).  The  custom  appears  also  among  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Suet.  Com.  33  {veste  a  pectore  dis- 
cissa).  In  the  O.  T.  many  passages  remind  us  of 
it,  yet  in  Winer  precisely  the  passage  before  us  is 
wanting.  It  Is  remarkable  that  in  2  Sam.  iii.  31, 
the  rending' of  the  garments  is  commanded  by  the 
king,  "  but  it  is  no  more  strange,"  as  Winer  well 
observes,  "  than  if  among  us,  on  the  death  of  the 
ruler  of  the  land,  the  mode  of  personal  mourning 
were  prescribed  by  an  edict"  Tearing  the  clothes 
had  gradually  become  among  the  Jews,  as  we  can- 
not but  think,  the  fashion  in  mourning,  precisely  as 
among  us  the  wearing  of  black  garments  and  crape 
badges  for  a  specified  time.  [See  Bibl.  Diet,  art 
**  Mouming."rHence  the  prophet  Joel  admonishes 
the  people :  "  Kend  your  hearts  and  not  your  gar- 
ments "^  (ii.  13).  But  when  the  high-priest  (Matt 
xxvi.  65 j,  or  Paul  and  Barnabas  tear  their  clothes 
(Acts  XIV.  14),  it  was  in  the  deepest  displeasure, 
when  the  feelings  were  excited,  since  such  a  state 
is  related  to  mourning. 

Duat.  Likewise  a  sign  of  mourning  1  Sam.  iv. 
12 ;  2  Sam.  i.  2  ;  Lam.  ii.  10,  and  often,' Iliad  xviii. 
23  ff. ;  xxiv.  164. 

Ver.  7.  Joshua  first  asks  Qod  why  He  has 
brought  his  people  over  the  Jordan,  if  He  would 
now  destroy  them ;  for  it  would  have  been  better 
if  they  had  been  content  to  stay  in  the  land  east  of 
that  river. 

'Would  that  we  had  been  content  and  dwelt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Luther :  O 
that  we  had  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan as  we  had  commeneed,  —  the  ut  coepimus  of  the 

Vulgate,  by  which  ^^H*in    is  translated.     Un- 

qnestiooably  v^KlH  means  to  commence,  and  is 
eleven  times  rendered  by  the  LXX.,  according  to 
Gesenius,  4px»f"»*  J  **®ro,  hoWever,  as  Judg.  xix.  6, 
xvii.  1 1 ,  it  means,  to  let  one's  self  be  pleased,  and 
with  the  accessory  notion,  of  "to  be  content"  The 
translation  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  Luther  is  tame, 

ohoeen  warriors  would  be  snfllolent  to  overoome  its  military 
force.  Something  moat  be  allowed  for  the  eflSwt^f  the  di* 
Tine  dlapleasttre.  —  Ta.] 
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while  the  LXX.  hito  the  correct  sense :  El  KortfuUm- 
luuf  taaX  KaTmKic0fi/i*p  irapk  rhw  'laptir^r. 

Ver.  8.  Continiuuioa  of  the  complaint,  with  the 
additional  element  that  Israel  has  ./leti  before  his 
enemies. 

Ver.  9.  Portrajrs  the  'great  danger  if  the  Ca- 
naanites  hear  of  tms,  and  finally,  ver.  10 :  '*  What 
wilt  thou  do  for  thy  great  name  ?  God  himself  is, 
as  it  were,  concerned. 

i9.  Vers.  10-15.  God' $  Reply.  The  entire  tone 
of  this  answer  attests  that  God's  anger  is  indeed 
kindled  against  the  children  of  Isrt^.  Israel  is 
himself  to  blame  for  the  defeat  (vers.  10,  11)  be- 
cause he  has  sinned,  nor  will  he  hereafter  be  able  to 
stand  before  his  enemies  on  this  account ;  and  God 
will  not  be  among  the  children  of  Israel  unless  Uiev 
destroy  that  which  is  devoted  from  among  them 
(ver.  12).  Joshua  must  therefore  rise  up,  sanctify 
the  people  against  the  following  day,  and  discover 
the  guilty  man  by  casting  lots  (vers.  13,  14).  When 
he  is  discovered,  he  and  all  which  he  has  must  be 
burned  up  with  fire  (ver.  15).  It  is  a  mighty  and 
deeply  impressive  word  from  God  which  is  here 
imparted  to  Joshua. 

Ver.  10.  Get  thee  up !  Wherefbire,  etc  Divine 
displeasure.  *'  Joshua  might  well  divine  that  they 
haa  merited  Jehovah's  ill-will.  Hence  God's  some- 
what impatient  question,  why  he  lay  there  on  his 
foce.  He  should  rather  i>c  up  and  trying  to  detect 
and  put  away  the  sin  "  (Knobcl). 

Ver.  11.  "  The  CSI  is  scarcely  more  than  and** 
Knobcl  remarks,  but  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  rhetorical  climax  —  suited  to  express  God's 
vehement  displeasure — in  the  several  aesignations 

of  their  sin  as  connected  by  Q] ;  transgressed  — 
taken  —  stolen  —  dissembled  —  put  among  their 
oum  stuff.  For  here  was  the  culmination  of  the 
crime,  that  they  had  appropriated  to  themseives  what 
belonged  to  dod.  [Cf.  ch.  vi.  18'.]  Thus  conceived, 
the  language  is  more  dramatic,  laden  with  the 
most  intense  emotion. 

Ver.  1 2.  Thej  have  beooma  a  demoted  thins, 
ch.  vi.  18. 

Ver.  13  begins  with  a  repeated  admonition  to 
Joshua  to  arise.  God  gives  him  this  admonition, 
as  indeed  the  entire  answer^  directly,  not  as  Cleri- 
cus  supposes,  through  the  high-priest,  of  whom  the 
context  has  not  a  word.  —  Sanctuy  youraelrea 
against  to-morrow,  ch.  iii.  5. 

Ver.  14.      The  tribe  whioh  Jehorah  shall 

take.  That  is  through  the  lot  C^^)  which  is 
here  used,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  42  (Jonah  i.  7),  in  a 
criminal  investigation;  elsewhere  in  divisions  of 
land  and  people,  of  prisoners,  in  elections,  warlike 
undertakings.  "  Commonlv  dice  were  thrown,  as 
b  probable  ("  to  cast  lots,''  xviii.  8,  "to  throw," 
xviii.  6,  "  the  lot  fiUls,"  Jon.  i.  7  ;  Exek.  xxiv.  6), 
or  drawn  out  of  a  vessel  ("the  lot  came  forth  ") 
Num.  xxxiil  54,  "  came  up  "  Lev.  vi.  9."  Winer. 
First  the  tribe,  then  the  clan,  then  the  honsdiold, 
("  fother-house"),  finally  the  particular  man  was 
to  be  discovered.  The  manner  itself  in  which  this 
was  done  is  not  known ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  white  and  black  stones  were  osed,  especially  as 

VniS  from  ^"'Si  =  Via  to  be  rough,  signifies 
properly  a  small  stone,  ^rjpos.  Farther  particulars 
may  be  found  in  Mauritius,  De  SortUione  apud  He- 
hrcpos,  Basil,  1692.  [Diet.  (^ the  Bible,  Art,  "Lot"]. 
Like  the  Hebrews,  tne  Romans  also  resorted  to  the 
lot  in  divisions  {sortes  divitorin),  and  elections  ("  mm 
wrbana  "  and  "  peregrina  "  in  the  choice  of  a  prsetor) 


as  also  to  explore  the  will  of  the  divinity  (staff- 
oracle,  rhabdomancv).  The  Homeric  heroes  cast  lots 
{kKtioow  ic^iipos)  whenever  the  aooomplishment  of 
any  heroic  deed  was  in  question,  as  was  done  also 
Judg.  xxiL  10.  Thev  too  had  rhabdomancy  as  well 
as  the  Romans  (see  rierer  s.  v.  "  Loos  "). 

Ver.  15.  8haU  be  boznt  with  fire.  "  Kot 
alive,  but  according  to  ver.  25  he  was  first  stoned 
to  death,  and  then  his  corpse  burned  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  death  penalty  "  (Keil). 

FoUj*  '^^J?'  The  ^23  is  not  so  much  a  fool 
in  an  intellectual  respect  as  in  a  moral;  hence 
n^^  is  more  the  moral  than  the  intellectual 
folly  =  to  iniquity,  comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Deut. 
xxu.  21  ;  Judg.  xix.  23,  24;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12.  For 

the  idea  of  v23,  Ps.  xiv.  1 ;  liiL  2,  are  classical 
texts. 

d.  The  Discovery  and  Punithment  o/Acham  the 
Evil-doer.  Ver.  16-20.  Conformably  to  God's  com- 
mand, Joshua  the  next  morning  brin^  the  tribes 
of  Israel  before  Jehovah,  when  Achan  is  indicated 
by  the  lot  as  the  transgressor  (vers.  16-18).  Being 
exhorted  to  confess  his  fault  Achan  owns  all  (vers. 
19-21 ).  The  stolen  property  is  found  in  his  tent 
according  to  his  statement  (vers.  22-23) ;  he  him- 
self with  what  belonged  to  him  is  stoned  and  bnmt 
(vers.  24-26). 

Vers.  16-18.  The  difficulty  which  the  text  of- 
fers, ver.  17,  has  been  already  intimated  above.  In 

nnSUTD  it  requires  only  a  different  punctuadon 
to  bring  it  into  harmonv  with  ver.  14.  We  there- 
fore read  the  plural  without  hesitation  instead  of 
the  singular  of  the  Masoretes.    It  is  dififereni  with 

Q^'^US  V.  Here  we  have  a  diflerent  word  before 
us,  and  a  more  difficult  one,  which  we  can  the  less 
make  up  our  minds  to  change,  since,  as  Keil,  fol- 
lowing vatablus,  has  happily  remarked,  not  the 
father-houses  or  family  groups,  but  only  the  men 
representing  Uie  clan,  the  neads  of  the  several 
father-houses,  came  forward  to  the  lot  So  also 
Bunsen  :  "  Man,  that  is,  house,  ver.  14." 

Wc  may  perhaps  best  represent  the  whole  pro- 
cess thus :  — 

THB  PBOPLB  OF  ISRAEL. 

First  lot        ...        .        Tribe  of  Jndah. 
Second  lot         ...        .    Clan  of  Zerah. 
Third  lot      .        .        .        .         House  of  Zabdi.' 
Fourth  lot        ...        .     Man  Achan. 

Ver.  19-21.  Mj  aon,  gi^e,  I  praj  thee,  glory 
to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  give  him  (the) 
praise  [or,  make  confession  to  him] ;  and  teU 
me  now  what  thou  hast  done ;  hide  it  not  from 
me,  ver.  19.  Ilie  demand  of  Joshua  upon  Achan 
was  certainly  meant  by  him  honestly  and  frankly, 
not  craftily,  as  some  of  the  Rabbins  assume. 
Achan  should  confess  his  sin  in  order  to  receive 
inward  forgiveness,  although  he  has  outwardly 
fallen  under  the  irrevocable  sentence  of  God.  The 
form  of  the  demand  is  the  same  as  in  John  ix.  24. 
Reverence  for  the  Omhiscient  God  should  move  to 
the  confession  of  the  truth.  The  circumstances, 
indeed,-  are  here  essentially  diflerent  from  those  in 
John  ix.  Honest  and  frank  Joshua  stands  before 
Achan,  crafty  and  treacherous  the  Pharisees  seek, 
under  an  appeal  for  honor  to  God,  to  extort  from 
the  man  bom  blind  a  confession  injurious  to  our 
Lord. 

Ver.  20.  Achan  hnmbly  confesses  his  sin  as  a 
sin  against  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel. 

1  f  <  rkttMT-lMMin,"  wptmptod  hj  ZabdL — Ta.] 
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Yer.  21 .  Babylonimh  garment,  prop,  mantle  of 
Shinar  =  Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  2, 8, 9 ;  x.  10).  What 
it  waf  made  of  we  know  not>  since  particular  state- 
ments are  wanting.  Starke  suspects  it  was  of  gold 
and  silken  threads,  and  that  it  was  wrought  in  many 
colors  mixed,  Jon.  iii.  6  ;  2  K.  ii.  13.  "  Concerning 
the  elaborate  and  beautiful  products  of  the  Baby- 
lonian looms,  see  Heeren,  AMtat,  Nations,  i.  2,  p. 
422  ff.  [Bohn's  Eng.  ed.].  MoTers'  Pkamcians, 
iL3,  p.  2.W  ff."  (Knobel).  [See  further  particulars 
in  Diet,  of  the  8iU.,  art  "  Babylonish  Garment."] 

Two  hundred  shekela  of  sOrer  »  200  X  0.60 
ss  $120.  For  details  concerning  the  calculation, 
Tid.  in  Winer,  Hfalw.  s.  t.  "  Sekel,"  or  in  Herzog's 

Rmitmryk.  toI.  it.  p.  764.  [Gesen.  s.  v.  vj^Q^, 
Did,  of  the  Bibl.  art  "Money,"  "Shekel,"  and 
-  Weights  and  Measures."] 

A  wedse  (prop,  tongue)  of  gold.  Vulg.  regula 
anrea,  a  golden  oar.  Rather,  "a  tongue-shaped 
article  made  of  gold"  (Knobel).    The  weight  is 

S>en  at  tiity  shekels,  equal  in  value  to  dr.  thirty 
►Uars. 
I  ooreted  them.  Gen.  iiL  6 ;-  Jas.  iv.  13-15. 

^viTHn,  the  article  as  Lev.  xxvii.  33. 

Under  It.  The  mantle  lay  probably  on  the  top, 
and  the  tongue  of  gold  next  below,  and  the  silver 
lowest. 

Vers.  22,  23.  Qiacovery  of  the  stolen  Goods  in 
Ackan's  Tent.    The  messengers  laid  it  down,  after 

they  had  found  it,  before  Jehovah,     V^Tl  from 

JTS^i  to  pour  oat,  is  equivalent  to  ^*^?*7)  to  set,  to 
jOace,  2  Sam.  xv.  24. 

Belbre  Jehorah  *=  before  the  ark  of  Jehovah, 
where  He  was  enthroned,  vi.  8. 

Ver.  24-26.  Acban,  son  of  Zerah;  in  a  wide 
tense  son  of  Zerah;  strictly  he  was  his  great 
grandson.  He  is  now,  together  with  the  alleles 
appropriated  by  him,  as  well  as  his  whole  property, 
and  auo  all  his  sons  and  <hughters,  given  up  to  de- 
struction. How  does  this  sentence  pused  on  Achan, 
under  which  his  innocent  sons  and  daughters  also 
fell,  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  law.  Dent.  xxiv. 
16,  according  to  which  the  Others  should  not  die 
for  the  c&ikben,  nor  the  children  for  the  fathers, 
bat  every  one  for  his  own  sin  ?  This  difficulty 
has  been  met  in  various  ways :  (I )  Some  Rabbins, 
Scholx,  Hess,  and  others  suppose  that  Achan's 
fiunilv  were  brought  into  the  valley  of  Achor 
merely  as  spectators,  to  take  a  terrifying  example, 
contrary  to  what  is  written,  ver.  25.  (2)  C.  a 
Lapkle,  Cler.,  Mich.,  Rosenmiiller,  think  thejr  had 
haa  a  share  in  their  father's  crime.  For  this  an 
analogous  case  might  be  cited  in  Acts  v.  1  ff.,  but 
whUe  there  it  is  n^e  conspicuous  that  Sapphira 
was  privy  to  the  sin  of  Ananias ;  here  evenr  inti- 
mation  of  that  kind  is  wanting.  Hence  (3)  Cfalvin, 
Masins,  Seb.  Schmidt,  leave  the  matter  undecided, 
^ypealin^  to  the  nnfathomableness  of  God's  conn- 
ed ;  while  others  again,  like  Knobel,  and  Starke 
^so,  at  least  bv  intimations,  remark  that  we  have 
here  to  do  witn  a  judgment  executed  by  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  (^,  and  therefore  a  divine 
judgment,  similar  to  the  case.  Num.  xvi.  32, 
wbcras  the  ordinance  in  Dent.  xxiv.  16,  holds  good 
only  for  the  usual  every-day  administration  ofjus- 
tioe.  Before  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Achan  were  guilty  of  participa- 
tion in  their  father's  sin,  because  in  them  the  same 
"corrupted  nature  and  disposition,"  which  Keil 
rightly  notices,  was  present,  which  in  the  father 
produced  the  evil  deed  [%].    God  visits  the  sins  of 


the  fiuhers  on  the  children,  Ex.  xx.  5 ;  Num.  xiv. 
33.  Accuratdif  considtrHi,  the  decision  pefiaining  to 
private  rights,  in  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  has  no  application  to 
this  higher  public  right  of  God. 

Ver.  24.  Valley  of  Adrar.  Ch.  xv.  7 ;  Hos.  ii. 
15 ;  Is.  Ixv.  10.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  given, 
ver.  25.  It  lay  north  of  Jericho  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  In  Jerome's  time 
the  name  was  still  in  use. 

Ver.  25.  And  aU  Israel  stomad  him.    Here 

C33'^  is  used,  afterwards  at  the  close  of  the  verse, 
in  an  addition  which  the  LXX  omit,  v|29*  Both 
words  are  used  in  the  Bible  of  stoning,  but  ^ZST^ 
has  the  more  general  signiAcation,  and  is  found 
only  once,  Lev.  xxiv.  14,  without  T3^«  Achan  is 
condemned  to  be  stoned  because  he  had  by  his 
robbery  violated  the  honor  of  God,  as  did  blas- 
phemers, Sabbath  breakers,  idolaters,  sorcerers, 

wizards,  etc  The  addition  D^33K3  DHH  "hpO 
is  superfluous,  and  may  perhaps  be  intended,  as 
Knobel  coiyectures,  to  obriate  a  misunderstanding 

of  iiw^  in  the  former  half  of  the  verse.  Not  only 
the  LXX.  but  the  Vulg.  omits  it  Luther  has 
aimed  to  avoid  the  difficulty  bv  attachinj^^  the  words 
to  the  following  verse,  and  translatmg :  "  And 
when  they  had  stoned  them  they  raised,"  etc 
[Nearly  so  the  Eng.  vers.] 

Ver.  26.  Over  Achan  tney  raised  a  g^reat  heap 
of  stones  which  served  to  conmiemorate  his  dis- 
grace (ch.  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17) ;  and  that  even 
to  the  writer's  time.  The  casting  of  stones  on  cer- 
tain graves  was  customary  in  other  nations  also, 
e.  g,  among  the  Arabs  (Schulte's  Hist.  Joctamda- 
nuHf  pp.  118, 144),  and  the  Romans  (Propert.  4,  5, 
74  ff.  Serv.  ed.  Lion,  i.  p.  1 ),  but  had  not  always 
that  dishonorable  import.  It  had  not,  e.  g.  among 
the  Bedouins  who  otten  heap  up  stones  over  one 
buried  (Burkhardt,  Bednineny  p.  81),  Knobel. 

And  Jehorah  turned  firom  the  fleroeneaa  of 
his  anger,  Ex.  xxxii.  12. 

THBOLOGICAL  AND  XTHIOAL. 

1.  God's  anger  is  not  an  ebullition  of  blind  pas- 
sion, but  a  holy  displeasure  against  the  unright- 
eousness of  men.  When  this  unrighteousness  is 
removed  Grod's  anger  ceases,  as  the  close  of  our 
chapter,  ver.  26,  shows.  All  which  has  been  in- 
juriously said  concerning  the  blood-thirsty  and 
wrathful  God  of  the  O.  T.  rests  on  a  failure  to  ap- 
prehend this  holy  displeasure  of  God  against  tee 
unrighteousness  of  men.  That  brings  upon  them 
indeed  judgment  and  penalty,  but  never  goes  so 
far  as  to  shut  up  his  compassion,  although  men 
may  think  so  ana  with  Asaph  sigh :  Hath  God  for- 
gotten to  be  gracious,  hath  He  in  anger  shut  up  his 
tender  mercies  ?  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  10.)  Eternal  justice 
which  belongs  as  a  constitutive  element  to  the  na- 
ture of  God,  without  which  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  government  at  all  of  the  world,  is  constantly 
limited  by  his  love.  But  conversely  his  love  to- 
wards men  is  not  a  blind  love,  but  rather  a  truly 
paternal  affection  which  leaves  no  fault,  no  trans- 
gression of  his  commands,  unreproved.  Both  jus- 
tice and  love  coexist  in  God,  and  are  mutually 
blended  in  him  with  an  interpenctration  of  the  most 
intimate,  highest,  absolute  kmd.  Hence  the  jnrists 
may  sav :  Fiat  justitia  pereat  mundus  !  God  never 
has  and  never  can. 

2.  Properly  Achan  alone  is  the  transgressor,  but 
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since  he  b  a  member  of  the  bod^  politic  his  act 
compromises  all  the  children  of  krael,  and  hence 
draws  after  it  injurious  conseanences  upon  all,  so 
that  the  anger  of  God  is  kindled  against  all.  In 
the  eyes  of  God  the  whole  communitv  appKsars  in- 
fected by  the  sin  of  the  one,  so  that  they  stand  be- 
fore him,  not  as  a  pure  and  holy,  congregation,  as 
they  should  be  according  to  their  high  vocation, 
(Ex.  xix.  6;  Dent.  viL  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9).  If  wc 
keep  firmly  to  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  cease 
from  complaining  of  God  as  being  in  any  way  un- 
righteous, as  if  He  recklessly  punished  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  We  shall  rather,  in  this  matter, 
agree  with  Keil  when  he  says :  "  As  member  of  a 
community  established  by  God,  the  good  or  evil 
action  of  the  individual  involves  the  whole  congre- 
gation in^  blessing  or  destruction.''  As  Paul 
writes :  "  if  one  member  snfler,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it ;  and  if  one  member  be  honored  all 
the  members  rejoice  with  it "  (1  Cor.  xii.  26).  So 
may  we  also  say,  that  if  one  member  becomes 
guUty,  all  the  members  share  the  guilt,  and  if  one 
of  the  members  does  well,  all  the  members  share 
the  blessing  of  this  fi;ood  deed.  It  is  important  in 
these  matters  to  look  not  only  at  the  individual  but 
also  at  the  community,  that  we  may  comprehend 
at  least  in  $ome  meature  the  procedure  of  the  divine 
justice  over  against  the  guilt  of  mankind.  We 
emphasize  "in  some  measure,"  because  we  need 
yet  to  lav  to  heart  the  advice  which  Calvin  here 
gives :  "  Suspensai  tenere  nostras  menteSy  donee  libri 
aperiuntarf  uU  dare  patebuntquce  nunc  nostra  caUgine 
ootmebrantur  Deijuaicia" 

^  [As  clearly  as  the  whole  Scripture  makes  the  in- 
dividual an  object  of  the  divine  mercy  and  justice, 
so  clearly  does  it  teach  us  also  to  regard  the  total- 
ity of  a  people  as  an  organic  unity,  in  which  the 
individuals  are  only  members  of  the  body,  and  not 
capable  of  being  separated,  as  so  many  atoms,  from 
the  whole.  The  state  as  a  divine  institution  is 
built  on  the  family,  to  promote  the  mutual  love  of 
the  members,  and  the  common  love  of  all  to  the 

one  invisible  head  of  all But  if  the  state  is 

of  divine  appointment,  not  a  mere  civil  establish- 
ment, not  a  human  institution,  conventionally 
agreed  upon  by  men,  the  fact  following  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  fVom  the  moral  unity  of  the  or- 
ganism, that  the  good  or  evil  deed  of  the  one  mem- 
ber is  reckoned  to  the  whole  body,  loses  the  appear- 
ance of  caprice  and  nnrij^hteousness  which  it  has 
while  one,  without  perceiving  their  fundamental 
connection,  has  only  a  one  n&d  regard  to  the  in- 
fliction of  the  consequences  of  the  sin.  Keil  — 
Tit.] 

3.  The  deep  humility  of  Joshua  before  the  Lord 
reminds  us  or  Moses,  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  of  Ezra  (ix.  3), 
of  his  own  and  Caleb's  course  when  the  people 
murmuied  (Num.  xiv.  6).  How  mighty  appear 
these  O.  T.  saints  in  their  grief  because  of  the  sins 
of  their  people,  how  independently  they  stand  up 
against  God,  in  behalf  of  God's  honor,  and  yet  how 
humbly !  Their  sorrow  is  truly  a  \6wn  Kvrii  O^y 
(2  Cor.  vii.  10),  from  which  proceeds  the  /jLrrdvoia 
iifirrafjL4\rirof,  Hence  God  raises  them  up  again, 
and^ves  them  again  fresh  courage  for  his  work, 
for  Kg  knows  that  their  grief,  in  its  deepest  root,  is 
a  grief  for  him,  for  his  name's  glory  and  honor. 
Themselves  pure  and  clean,  they  mourn  over  the 
misdeeds  of  the  people,  while  an  Ahab  (1  K.  xxi. 
27)  if  he  does  this  has  to  exercise  penitence  for  his 
own  sin.  ^t  duo  faciunt  idem,  non  est  idem.  Com- 
pare still  Ps.  Ixxxv ;  cii.  14-19 ;  cxxx.  7,  8. 

4.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  God  (ver.  14  ff.)  re- 
serves to  himself  the  discovery  of  the  crime.    Je- 


hovah will  strike,  take  f^^,  properly,  "  select,") 
the  tribe,  the  clan,  the  house,  the  particular  man, 
by  the  loi^  the  disposing  of  which  is  ascribed  (Pror. 
xvi.  33)  to  the  Lord.  Such  an  employment  of  the 
lot  as  is  here  presented,  could  only  be  brought  in  at 
the  immediate  direction  of  God,  or  with  special  ap- 
peal to  him  (1  Sam.  xiv.  41),  and  belonp^  to  the 
extraordinary  measures  which  He  prescribed  for  his 
people.  The  certainty  with  which  the  whole  pro- 
cess goes  forward,  the  quiet  which  accompanies  it, 
makes  a  very  solemn  impression.  The  control  of 
the  divine  justice  is  most  directly  brought  to  onr 
thought  when  we  read  the  narrative  of  the  trans- 
action, distinguished  as  it  is  by  an  unadorned  sim- 
plicity ;  how  much  more  powerful  must  have  been 
the  original  impression  which  this  judgment  of 
Grod  made  on  the  assembled  people  at  its  actdid 
occurrence  !  An  analogous  example  is  presented 
in  the  N.  T.,  Acts  v.  1  ff. 

5.  That  all  wickedness  is  folly   (^1^^),  that 

every  sinner  is  a  fool  ( v-3),  not  indeed  so  much 
in  an  intellectual  but  above  all  things  in  a  moral 
respect,  this  cutting  truth  is  proclaimed  by  the  O. 
T.  loudly  and  impressively.  A  very  si^ificant 
hint  for  hamartiology ;  the  nature  of  sm  is  so 
difficult  to  explain  because  it  is  merely  absolute 
irrationality,  because  it  is  foolishness  1 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTIOAL. 

How  human  iniquity  provokes  divine  anger.  — 
The  sin  of  an  individual  in  its  destructive  efllects 
on  an  entire  people  shown  in  the  case  of  Achan.  — 
Of  God's  anger.  (I)  What  are  we  to  understand 
thereby?  (2)  How  can  we  guard  against  it  so 
that  it  may  not  be  kindled  against  us  ?  —  The  un- 
forttfnate  expedition  of  Joshua  agaiost  Ai.  —  Hu- 
man sagacity  alone  helps  not  if  God  be  not  with 
us.  —  Despise  no  enemy ;  for  you  may  in  meeting 
him  be  greatly  deceived  concerning  his  strength.  — 
How  soon,  alas,  is  the  heart  of  man  discouraged  ! 
—  Against  despondency  of  the  heart  helps  God's 
grace  alone,  Heb.  xiii.  9. 

Joshua's  humble  prayer  before  God. —  God  with- 
stands the  proud  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble. 
Joshua's  grief  for  his  people  compared  with  the 
lamentation  of  Moses  and  Ezra.  —  Joshua  as  an 
example  of  mourning  before  God.  —  Parallel  be- 
tween Joshua's  penitence  and  that  of  Ahab. — 
Rending  of  the  garments  a  significant  symbol  of  the 
rending  of  the  heart,  Joel  ii.  13.  —  How  God  hears 
prayer. 

'The  discovery  and  punishment  of  Achan  the 
transgressor,  a  case  of  the  divine  administration  of 
Justice.  —  (1)  How  Achan  was  hit  upon;  (2)  how 
he  confessed  his  sin ;  (3)  what  punishment  he  re- 
ceived ;  or  (1)  the  discovery  of  the  criminal ;  (2) 
hb  confession ;  (3)  his  punishment. -^  Joshua  and  * 
Achan ;  ( 1 )  How  Joshua  seeks  to  bring  Achan  to 
a  confession  of  his  guilt ;  (2)  how  the  latter  actu- 
ally confesses  it. —  We  give  honor  to  Grod  when  we 
say  the  truth.  —  Achan 's  lowly  confession  of  sin.  — 
Every  sin  a  sin  against  the  Lord.  —  Covetousness, 
unlawful  desire,  a  source  of  every  sin.  —  The  ston- 
ing of  Achan.  —  The  judgment  in  the  valley  of 
Achor.  —  The  monument  of  the  crime  a  warning 
to  Israel. — The  stoning  of  Achan,  and  that  of 
Stephen  —  what  a  contrast  ? 

Starke  :  He  who  has  done  iniquity  should  own 
the  truth  to  the  honor  of  God.  But  woe  to  those 
who  deny  their  misdeeds,  Ps.  xxxii.  1.    Si  fecuii 
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wega,  is  not  a  divine  bat  a  deTilish  rale.  Te  mdvo- 
eatet,  pat  nothing  of  sach  into  any  man's  head. 

C&AJiER :  Howeyer  shrewdly  men  begin  a  thing 
it  does  no  good  except  in  so  far  as  God  gives  it 
Miccess.  For  if  Grod  u  not  with  us  all  is  lost  — 
The  heart  of  man  can  nowhere  observe  a  jast  pro- 
portion. In  prosperity  it  is  too  proad,  in  adversity 
too  posHlanimoas. 

BiBL.  Tub.  :  When  God  goes  with  as  into  the 
field  the  mightiest  foe  cannot  hart  as,  bat  where 
God  is  not  we  cannot  resist  the  weakest  enemy.  — 
God  lets  as  not  sink  away  in  oar  moaming,  bat 
wben  He  has  snfficiently  humbled  as  and  laid  as  in 
the  dost,  and  sees  in  as  a  tnie  repentance  for  oar  sins, 
He  hhnself  also  raises  as  ap  again  and  exalts  the 
misenible  from  the  dost,  Ps.  cxiii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  x.  IS. 

Hbdimobr  :  If,  in  the  spiritaal  conflict  also  we 
■re  left  to  come  off  worsteo,  there  is  often  n^hing 
to  blame  bat  some,  perhaps  hidden,  sin  whicn  yet 
larb  in  us  and  of  wnich  we  have  not  yet  repented. 

Gbrlach,  Calvin:  That  they  in  this  prayer 
torn  straight  to  God,  and  recognize  that  He  who 
hss  wounded  can  heal  them,  springs  from  their 
fiuth ;  but  carried  away  by  excess  of  grief  thejr 
transgress  all  limits.  Hence  the  boldness  ctf  their 
controTeiBy  with  God;  hence  the  perverse  wish: 
0  that  we  had  remained  in  the  wilderness !  But 
it  is  nothing  new  that  when  men  with  holy  zeal 
seek  God,  the  light  of  their  faith  is  dimmed  by  the 

intensity,  the  tempest  of  their  emotions 

And  yet  when  they  thus  strive  with  God  and  pour 
ODtbobre  Him  all  which  weighs  them  down,  though 
this  their  simplicity  needs  forgiveness,  it  is  still  mr 
more  agreeable  to  God  than  me  mock-humility  of 
hrpocntes,  who  take  great  care  that  no  word  of  as- 
mrance  may  cross  their  lips,  while  they  are  inwardly 
filled  with  pride.  —  It  is  a  fine  trait  in  this  narrative 
that  the  crmiinal,  detected  by  the  lot,  should  be  con- 
demned only  on  his  own  conf^on.  Joshua  does 
not  promise  him  exemption  from  punishment,  but 
bj  his  confession  God  was  honored  before  all  the 
people,  since  the  accuracy  of  the  lot  was  con- 
firmed. At  the  same  time  there  lies  in  these  words 
a  faint  of  .afUvine  jud^ent  hereafter,  before  which 
gnilt  and  penalty  will  be  abated  when  one  has 
given  himself  up  to  suffer  the  earthly  penalty  or- 
Gained  by  God,  confessing  that  he  has  deserved  it. 
There  is  manifested  here  a  truly  holy,  paternal 
disposition  in  Joshua,  as  a  judge  who  relaxes  noth- 
ing of  the  rigor  of  the  divine  command,  but,  so  far 
as  is  possible  in  consistency  with  that,  deals  roerd* 


fuUy  with  the  transgressor. — By  his  robbery  of  the 
sanctuary  Achan  had  entirely  broken  the  covenant 
with  God,  and  he  and  his  had  become  the  same  as 
the  Canaanites;  as  they  had  snatched  for  them- 
selves what  had  been  devoted  to  destruction,  they 
must  themselves  now  be  destroyed.  Similar  in 
this  respect  was  the  punishmei^,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  inflicted  on  the  families  of  those  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  in  some  degree  is  stiU  inflicted 
among  us. 

[Scott:  Every  failure  in  such  undertakings 
as  evidently  accord  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty 
of  our  place  and  station,  should  cause  us  to  hum- 
ble ourselves  before  him,  to  flee  to  his  mercy  seat, 
to  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer,  and  inquire 
**  wlierefore  he  contendeth  with  us ;  "  and  to  plead 
his  promises  and  the  glory  of  his  ^p'eat  name,  as 
engaged  to  support  that  cause  which  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  promote  whatever  becomes  of  us  and 
our  worthless  names.  —  Would  we  avoid  Ae  com- 
mission of  gross  iniquity,  we  must  **  make  a  cove- 
nant with  our  eyes  "  and  all  our  senses ;  we  must 
repress  the  first  movements  of  concupiscence,  and 
pray  earnestly  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  we 
must  habituate  ourselves  to  meditate  on  the  fu- 
ture conseouences  of  sinful  gratification;  and  to 
place  ourselves,  by  an  efiibrt  of  the  imagination,  in 
those  very  circumstances  in  which  we  should  be 
were  the  sin  committed,  and  the  infatuation  van- 
ished; and  to  consider  what  our  jud^ent  and  feel- 
ings in  that  case  would  be.  —  Finally,  though 
atrocious  criminals,  should  be  punished  with  un- 
relenting firmness,  and  all  should  unite  in  pro- 
testing against  their  crimes;  yet  their  misenr 
should  not  be  insulted,  nor  their  immortal  soujs 
forgotten ;  but  calm  expostulations,  serious  instmc- 
tions,  and  compassionate  exhortations,  should  be 
used  to  bring  tnem  to  repentance,  that  they  may 
obtain  mercy  from  God  in  a  future  world. 

G.  R.  B :  Jehovah  is  a  prayer-hearing  God  — 
blessed  be  His  name !  — but  with  what  impatience 
He  listens  to  the  cries  of  those,  however  proper  the 
matter  of  their  petitions,  who  have  need  memselves 
to  act  in  order  that  their  wishes  may  be  granted ! 
"  Up !  sanctify  thyself,"  we  may  hear  Him  saying 
to  many  an  earnest  suppliant;  "  put  away  thy  sins, 
supply  thy  own  defiaendes,  and  do  thy  part  to 
remove  the  stumbling-blocks  from  among  thy 
brethren ;  then  expect  my  help  towards  what  thou 
desirest  fiirther."  Happy  for  us  if  we  get  even  this 
answer  to  our  mistaken  prayer  1  —  Tb.] 


8.  Capture  and  Degtruction  of  Au 
Chapter  VIH.    1-29. 


a.  Joshua's  Stratagem  against  Ai. 

Chaptbb  Vin.  1-13. 

And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua :  Fear  not,  neither  be  thou  dismayed, 
[L  9]  :  take  all  the  people  of  war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to  Ai :  see,  I  have 
given  into  thy  hand  tlie  king  of  Ai,  and  his  people,  and  his  city,  and  his  land :  And 
thou  ahalt  do  unto  Ai  and  her  king  as  thou  didst  unto  Jericho  and  her  king :  only 
the  spoil  thereof^  and  the  cattle  thereof^  shall  ye  take  for  a  prey  unto  yourselves : 
lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  it 
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3  So  [And]  Joshua  arose,  and  all  the  people  of  war,  to  go  up  against  Al :  and  Joshua 
chose  out  thirty  thousand  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes]  and  sent  them  away 

4  by  night.  And  he  commanded  them,  saying,  Behold,  ye  shall  lie  in  wait  against 
the  city,  even  [omit :  even]   behind  the  city ;  go  not  very  far  from  the  city,  but  be 

5  ye  all  ready :  And  I,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  me,  will  approach  unto  the 
city :  and  it  «hall  come  to  pass  when  ^^y  come  out  against  us,  as  at  the  first,  that 

6  we  will  flee  before  them,  (for  [and  ^]  they  will  come  out  after  us,)  till  we  have  drawn 
them  from  the  city  ;  for  they  will  say,  They  flee  before  us  as  at  the  first :  there- 

7  fore  [and]  we  wUl  flee  before  thenu  Then  ye  shall  rise  up  from  the  ambush 
and  seize  upon  the  city :  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  will  deliver  it  into  your 

8  hand.  And  it  shall  be  when  ye  have  taken  the  city,  that  ye  shall  set  the  city  on 
fire ;  according  to  the  commandment  [word]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  ye  do. 
See,  I  have  commanded  you. 

9  Joshua  therefore  [And  Joshua]  sent  them  forth ;  and  they  went  to  lie  in  ambush, 
and  abode  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  wSst  side  of  Ai :  but  Joshua  lodged  that 

10  night  among  the  people.  Ahd  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  numbered 
[mustered]  tlie  people,  and  went  up,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  before  the  people 

11  to  Ai.  And  aU  the  people,  even  the  people  [omit :  even  the  people]  of  war  that 
were  with  him,  went  up,  and  drew  nigh,  and  came  before  the  city,  and  pitched  on 
the  north  side  of  Ai :  now  there  was  a  valley  [and  the  valley  was]  between  them 

12  [him]  and  AL    And  he  took  about  five  thousand  men,  and  set  them  to  lie  in  ambush 

13  [as  an  ambush],  between  Beth-el  and  Ai^  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  And  when 
they  had  set  the  people,  even  all  the  host  [camp]  that  wa^  on  the  north  of  the  city, 
and  their  liers  in  wait  on  the  west  of  the  city,  Joshua  went  *  that  night  into  the 
midst  of  the  valley.* 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  6.  —  ^?^^.  The  train  of  thought  will  probably  be  better  repieeented  by  beginning  the  lentenoe  anew  and 
dropping  the  parenthesis,  m>  as  to  connect  this  clause  with  the  Ibllowing.  Bo  Fay  and  De  Wette :  And  they  will  oome  out 
after  us  till,  etc.    Zuns,  howerer,  continues  from  the  preceding  :  ^  that  they  may  come  out,"  etc.  —  Ta.J 

6.  Sham  Flight  of  the  Israelites.    Their  Victory.    Capture  and  Destruction  of  the  City. 
Chaptee  Vm.     14-29. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  king  of  Ai  saw  it,  that  they  hasted  an4  rose  up 
early,  and  the  men  of  the  city  went  out  against  Israel  to  battle,  he  and  all  his  people, 
at  a  [the]  time  appointed  [or,  to  the  appointed  place  ^],  before  the  plain  [Jordan- 
valley]  :  but  he  wist  not  that  there  were  liers  in  ambush  [was  an  ambush]  against 

15  him  behind  the  city.     And  Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before 

16  them,  and  fled  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  Ai 
were  called  together  to  pursue  after  them ;  and  they  pursued  after  Joshua,  and 

17  were  drawn  away  *  from  the  city.  And  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  Ai,  or  Beth- el, 
that  went  not  out  «after  Israel :  and  they  left  the  city  open,  and  pursued  after 
Israel. 

18  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  onto  Joshua,  Stretch  out  the  spear  that  x$  in 
thine  hand  toward  Ai ;  for  I  will  give  it  into  thine  hand.     And  Joshua  stretched 

19  out  the  spear  that  he  had  in  his  hand  toward  the  city.  And  the  ambush  arose 
quickly  out  of  their  place,  and  they  ran  as  soon  as  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand ; 

20  and  they  entered  into  the  city,  and  took  it,  and  hasted,  and  set  the  city  on  fire.  And 
when  the  men  of  Ai  looked  behind  them,  they  saw,  and  behold,  the  smoke  of  the 
city  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  they  had  no  power  to  flee  this  way  or  [and]  that 
way :  and  the  people  that  fled  to  [had  fled  towards]  the  wilderness  turned  back 

21  upon  the  pursuers.  -  And  when  Joshua  and  all  Israel  saw  that  the  ambush  had 
taken  the  ci^,  and  that  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended,  tlien  they  turned  again,  and 

22  slew  [smote]  '  the  men  of  AL  And  the  other  issued  out  of  the  city  against  them  : 
so  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and  some  on  that  side : 

23  and  they  smote  them,  so  that  they  let  none  of  them  remain  or  escape.  And  the  king 
of  Ai  they  took  alive,  and  brought  hini  to  Joshua. 

•  Some  Codd.  read  ]^»5  Oodged)  inetead  of  IJ^iJ. 
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24  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Israel  had  made  an  end  of  slaying  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ai  in  the  field,  in  the  wilderness  wherein  they  [had]  chased  them/  and  when 
they  were  all  £Ulen  on  [by]  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  were  consumed,  that 
all  the  Israelites  [prop. :  all  Israel]  returned  unto  Ai,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge 

25  of  the  sword.     And  so  it  was,  thctt  all  that  fell  that  day,  both  of  men  and  women, 

26  were  twelve  thousand,  even  aU  the  men  of  AL  For  Joshua  drew  not  his  hand  back 
wherewith  he  stretched  out  the  spear  [which  he  had  stretched  out  with  the  spear], 

27  until  he  had  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ai.  Only  the  cattle 
and  the  spoil  of  that  city  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves,  according  unto  the 

28  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  which  he  commanded  Joshua.     And  Joshua  burnt  Ai, 

29  and  made  it  a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this  day.  And  the  king  of  Ai  he 
hanged  on  a  [the]  tree  until  even-tide :  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  down,  Joshua 
commajided  that  they  should  take  his  carcass  [corpse]  down  from  the  tree,  and  cast 
it  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  raise  thereon  a  great  heap  [*:2, 
mound]  of  stones,  that  remaineth  [omit :  that  remaineth]  unto  this  day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  QRAUMATIOAL. 


[1  Ter.  14.  ~  So  Fay,  De  Wetto,  Kdl.     Bither  way  7^ZD  hM  the  ariiel«.     Perhaps  **  to  the  appointment,"  meaninff 
Ii  respect  ettber  to  Use  or  to  place,  would  repraeeot  the  Hebrew  with  sufficient  deflniteness.  —  Ta.j 
p  Ver.  16.  —  ^i^J^  !*■»«,  "  were  torn  away,"  "comptotely  separated."    See  Bxegetlcal  Notes.  —  Ti.] 

[t  Ter.  21.  —  ^3^    as  in  the  next  rerse.  —  Ta  ] 

[4  Yer.  2^  ~  That  is,  «  wherein  (or  whither)  the  men  of  Ai  had  chased  the  Israelitss."  —  Tr.J 


KXIGEnCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Aa  soon  as  Achan's  crime  is-  expiated  by  bis 
death  God  restores  his  favor  to  Joshua  and  the 
people,  exhorts  them  to  be  cheerful  and  bold,  and 
tor  the  second  time  to  undertake  the  expedition 
ag&mst  Ai.  This  is  done,  and  now  with  complete 
inccess  (ch.  viii.  1-29).  To  the  rhetorical  beauty 
of  this  section  we  have  already  referred  in  the  in- 
troduction (§  1) ;  the  critical  difficulty  (vers.  12, 13) 
will  be  discussed  below. 

a.  Jijthua**  Stralagem  againxi  Aij  ch.  viii.  1-13. 
Ver.  I.  The  same  encouraging  address  as  in  ch. 
L9;  now  rery  much  needed  in  reference  to  ch. 

TIL  5. 

AU  the  people  of  war.  Not  as  in  the  first  at- 
tempt 3000  men  only,  ch.  vii.  4. 

Ver.  2.  Only  the  spoil  thereof  ....  ahaUye 
take  for  prey.  At  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  spoil 
Also  (the  property)  was  devoted  to  Jehovaii ; -but  at 
thi*  time  it  should  belong  to  the  people  to  whom 
ample  gain  had  been  promised  (Dent.  vi.  10  ff.) 

An  ambuah.  Concerning  the  question  so  ex- 
tensirely  discussed  by  the  old  interpreters.  Whether 
the  employment  of  stratagems  (wiles  in  war)  was 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  God,  Calvin  observes 
briefly  and  convincingly  :  "  Quod  hie  gwerunt  non- 
nuSi,  ddonc  H  per  insidtos  liceat  hostes  opprimere,  ex 
eroisa  imperitia  nasdtur,  Certitm  est  non  feriendo 
9oUm  gen  beUa,  sed  eos  censeri optimos  duces^  qui  arte 
d  ctmtHio  poUent  magix  quam  impetu.  Ergo  si  legiti- 
MUM  nt  heUumy  extra  contromrsiam  t'st,  consuetis  vin- 
eendi  artibuM  patffictam  esse  viam :  modo  ne  vel  poo 
tii  htluciis,  vel  alto  modofidem  datamfatlamus. 
^  Vcr.  3  does  not  agree  with  vers.  13,  14.  Here 
it  is  said  that  30,000  men  are  placed  in  the  ambush ; 
locording  to  ver.  12  they  are  pnly  5,000.    Fur- 

1  [KcU  supposes  that  Joshua  also,  and  the  uuUn  army 
bid  fone  from  Gllgal  to  the  'oeighborfaood  of  AI  (ver.  8),  that 
froo  there  be  mot  out  the  ambosh  (vera.  8-9),  and  there 
(nor  AI)  be  spent  that  night  In  the  midst  of  the  people 
(vtr.  9).  In  ver.  12, 18,  then  he  finds  only  a  repetition  with 
some  BBore  partienlari^  of  the  statement  concerning  t^e 


ther,  the  30,000  men  were,  according  to  this  verse, 
sent  out  already  on  the  evening  before ;  in  ver.  13, 
on  the  contrary,  the  5,000  betake  themselves  to  their 
safe  concealment  first  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 
These  contradictory,  statements  taxen  from  dif- 
ferent sources  cannot  be  reconciled,  as  Keil  indeed 
perceives,  while  yet  he  strangely  attempts  to  har- 
monize tbem.  lie  takes  vers.  12  and  13  to  be  a 
"  supplementary  remark "  to  vers.  3,  and  says : 

Before  the  ^41?  H^lp*],  ver.  3,  we  must  supply 
from  the  supplementary  remark,  that  Joshua  out 
of  the  30,000  men  separated  again  about  5,000  and 
sent  them  out  by  night  into  the  ambush."  ^  Against 
this  Maurer  correctly  says,  on  vers.  12,  13  :  **  Hcec 
repugnant  iis  qua  vers.  3-8  et  9-1 1  expositu  leguntur. 
Quam  repugnantiam  recte  pleri(fue  repetuut  ex  anna- 
libus  diversis  alio  et  alio  ordine  diversisaue  verbis 
scriptis,  in  quibus  contrahendis  is,  qui  hunc  liorum  com- 
posuerit,  non  satis  ad  diversitatem  attenderit.  Confer 
similem  locum,  iv.  9.  Alex,  veu  12  prorsus  non  ex- 
hibety  tertiidecimi,  maximam  partem  omittit ;  habet  enim 
luec  tnntum:  koL  ri  tviipa  tiJs  toAcwy  &ro  $a\d(roris 
(Itala;  et  insidia  erant  cioitaii  a  mari),  nihil  am- 
plitisJ*  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Knobel  also.  The 
30,000  might  reach  the  neighborhood  of  Ai  before 
daybreak,  since  the  distance  from  Gilgal  to  Ai 
was  not  more  than  five  to  six  hours,  (ilobinson, 
ii.  307-12.)  Joshua  still  remained  that  night  in 
Gilgal. 

Vers.  4-8.  Clear  and  exact  instructions  to  the 
soldiers  how  they  were  to  proceed.  They  must 
pulfthemselves  in  ambush,  not  too  far  from  the 
city,  and  be  in  readiness ;  he  would  make  an  attack 
in  front  and  pretend  to  flee.  Then  they  should 
break  forth  into  the  city  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
and  set  it  on  fire.    "  See,"  he  concludes  his  address, 

ambush  previonsly  mentioned.  The.  only  difflcnlty  In  the 
way  of  regarding  both  accounts  as  relating  to  the  same 
moTement  is  the  great  difference  of  the  numbenof  the  men. 
Here  he  thinks  there  has  been  simply  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion, the  lettera  representing  the  6,000  iiavlng  been  by  mis- 
take replaced  in  ver.  8  by  thoee  deuodng  80,000.  —  TE.J 
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"  I  have  commanded  it  to  yon,"  tliat  is,  **  Take 
heed  that  vou  do  well  vour  part" 

Ver.  9/  Between  !Beth-el  and  AL  **  A\  lay 
forty-five  minutes  southeast  of  Beth-el  (ch.  xii.  9 ; 
Gen.  xii.  8) ;  between  the  two  places  rise  two  rocky 
heights,  behind  which  the  liers  in  wait  appear  to 
have  taken  their  position  ( Van  de  Velde :  Narra- 
tive, ii.  p.  280)."    (Knobel.) 

Ver.  10.  in  the  morning  Joshua  leads  up  the 
rest  of  the  army,  comes  before  the  city  and  encamps 
to  the  north  of  it,  so  that  a  valley,  probably  "  tne 
present  Wady  Mutyah,"  lay  between  him  and  Ai. 

Vers.  12, 13.     See  above  on  ver.  3.   According 

to  Keil,  MPnn  n7|5S  means  the  same  night  as 
ver.  9.  But  on  that  ni|^ht  (ver.  9)  Joshua  was  not 
yet  certainly  before  Ai,  for  which  he  started  only 

in  the  morning  (ver.  10).     The  reading     ]5j3 

instead  of  '^^.'!^,  originated  perhaps  in  the  same 
efibrt  to  harmonize  ver.  15  with  ver.  9. 

6.  Sham-flight  of  the  Israelites.  Their  Victory, 
Capture  and  Destruction  of  the  Citu  (vers.  14-29). 
The  plan  succeeds  admirably.  The  king  of  Ai, 
seeing  Joshua's  army  in  front,  leads  out  against 
him.  The  latter  pretends  to  run  away.  The  in- 
habitants of  Ai  now  pursue  the  Israelites  and  leave 
the  city  standing  open.  Then  Joshua  gives  the 
ambush  a  Bignal  witn  his  spear.  They  rush  forth, 
seize  the  city,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Joshua  himself 
with  his  army^  turns  about  at  the  same  moment. 
The  men  of  Ai  find  themselves  suddenly  attacked 
in  front  and  rear  at  once,  and  are  annihilated.  The 
oth'^r  inhabitants  of  Aialso,  about  12,000  ^  in  men 
and  women,  are  slain.  The  city  is  razed  to  the 
ground,  its  king  hanged  on  a  tree. 

Ver.  14.  'When  the  king  of  Ai  law  it,  namely, 
Joshua  and  his  army, —  pointing  back,  therefore, 
to  ver.  1 1 ,  the  continuation  of  which  we  have  here. 
It  cannot  refer  to  ver.  13  because  lie  could  not  see 
the  ambush  nor  have  any  knowledge  of  it,  as  is 
shown  by  the  close  of  ver.  11. 

VerB.  16, 17.  The  men  of  Ai  in  their  excessive 
ardor  recklessly  leave  the  city,  without  car©  about 
covering  their  line  of  return  to  Ai,  and  without 
protection  to  the  city  itself  which  they  leave  open. 

The  expression  ^"^Op^J  is  striking :  "  they  were 
torn  away,"  Van  Ess ;  "  they  were  cut  off."* 

Ver.  18.  A  direct  command  of  God  renewed, 
under  whose  special  order  the  whole  affair  pro- 
ceeds. 

Spear.  Heb.  l*^^?*  dart,  javelin,  a  small  spear 
which  is  hurled  (Job  xii.  20.  Bug.  28),  distinct 
from  the  n^3r|  there  mentioned  in  connection  with 
it.  From  our  passage  compared  .with  ver.  26, 
some  would  conclude  that  the  3  must  have  been 
furnished  with  a  flag  or  standard.  Possibly,  though 
not  necessarily,  .since  the  waving  motion  which 
Joshua  made  with  his  spear  might  be  seen  a  long 
distance,  especially  if  we  suppose  that  there  was  a 
bright  snnsnine.  As  a  weapon  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Persians,  it  is  spoken  of  Jer.  vi.  23 ;  1.  42. 
The  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  by  "  clypeus "  is  er- 
roneous. 

Ver.  20.    D^J  had  no  power,  Vulg.  non  pot- 

uerunl.  Others,  c.  g.  Gesenius,  explain  D'^T*  with 
reference  to  Deut.  xxiii.  18;  Num.  ii.  17 ;  Is.  xvii. 

I  [But  It  was  «  all  that  fell  that  day  **  (T«r.  26),  not  <«  the 
other  iDbabltanta  "  that  made  ap  the  12,000.  —  Ta.] 

3  [It  la  the  same  word  which,  Iv.  18,  denotes  the  wlth- 


8,  as  meaning  place,  room ;  but  whether  the  dual 
can  mean  this  appears  to  us  doubtful.  We  should 
rather  approve  the  rendering  "  sides  "  (Keil).  The 
flrst  signification,  however,  is  to  be  preferred,  be- 
cause then  the  thought  is  this,  that  bemg  held  fast 
by  terror,  they  had  no  power  to  flee  this  way  or 
that.  The  whole  situation  of  the  men  of  Ai,  who 
saw  before  them  the  enemy,  behind  thefm  the  burn- 
ing town,  is  admirably  pictured  in  a  iew  strokes. 

Ver.  26.  *'  Joshua  drew  not  back  the  hand  which 
he  had  stretched  out  with  the  spear,  until  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ai  had  been  destroved.  The  signal 
for  attack  on  Ai  was  also  a  signal  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Uie  inhabitants,  and  remained  until  its 
design  was  fulfilled  "  (Knobel). 

Ver.  28.    The  city  is  made  even  with  the  ground 

—  jroT*  t^aupoi. 

Ver.  29.    Heap  of  atonea,  as  in  ch.  vii.  26. 

DOCT&INAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  spoil  to 
be  taken  in  Ai  is  given  over  to  the  Israelites,  which 
was  not  the  case  at  Jericho.  Jericho  was  the,  first 
of  the  cities  of  Canaan  captured,  and  belonged  on 
this  account  wholly  to  the  Lord,  as  the  first -bom 
of  man  and  beast  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12,  15),  and  as  the 
firstlings  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  (Ex.  xxiii.  19  ; 
xxxiv.  26 ;  Lev.  ii.  12 ;  xxiii.  10,  17, 20 ;  Num.  xv. 
20,  21 ).    This  was  no  longer  so  at  Ai. 

2.  If  the  justice  of  the  war  is  conceded,  it  follows 
that  a  stratagem  such  as  was  here  adopted  by 
Joshua  against  Ai,  is  likewise  morally  allowable, 
since  notoriously  wars  are  not  carried  on  exclusively 
through  *'hard  blows"  {feriendo),  9S  Calvin  has 
well  remarked.  Tet  stratagem,  as  Calvin  also  calls 
us  to  notice,  has  its  limits.  A  treacherous  termina- 
tion of  a  truce,  and  the  like,  is  morally  reprehen- 
sible. Of  such  things  there  is  no  mention  here, 
but  simply  an  instance  of  strategy  like  what  is 
witnessed  in  almost  every  great  battle. 

HOMILBnGAL  AND  PBAOTIOAL. 

God's  renewed  call  to  Joshua — the  same  word 
indeed  as  before,  but  now  of  quite  a  difierent  import, 
since  God  by  it  not  only  assures  him  of  his  support, 
but  also  gives  him  to  understand  that  He  is  again 
gracious  to  him.  —  The  capture  and  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Ai.    (1.)  Preparation.  (2.)  Execution. 

—  See,  I  have  commanded  it  to  you  —  a  strict  mil- 
itary admonition,  which  may  apply  also  to  the 
spintual  conflict.  —  How  God  gives  his  enemies 
into  the  huids  of  his  servants^  while  he  (1.)  blinds 
and  disheartens  the  former;  (2.)  enlightens  and 
strengthens  the  latter. 

Starke  :  Although  every  victory  comes  from 
God,  it  is  still  in  the  order  of  our  own  fidelity  and 
bravery.  —  From  God  alone  comes  the  victory  and 
He  it  is  who  can  subdue  and  root  out  the  peoples. 

Lanob  :  In  so  far  as  a  war  is  justifiable,  so  hx 
is  stratagem  therein  justifiable  also,  provided  only 
that  it  conflict  not  with  the  special  agreements  ex- 
isting, and  lead  not  to  inhuman  measures  ;  for  as 
much  as  possible,  the  people  must  be  spared. 

Bib.  Tub.  :  The  fortune  of  war  is  changeable, 
but  it  turns  as  the  Lord  will  hare. 

CiLKsu  ER :  Just  wars  are  not  in  themselves 
against  God.  But  without  necessity,  recklessly, 
and  from  trifling  causes  to  begin  war,  is  iniquitous, 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  20 ;  1  K.  xx.  3. 

dnwrnent  <tf  the  priests  fiset  from  the  mod  of  the  riTer>bed 
to  the  dry  land ;  '^  were  lifted,"  mort  exactly  ^  plucked, 
up.'  -  Tb.] 
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CHAPTER  vin.    «0^.  85 


4.  The  AUar  of  BU$$%ng  and  of  Cursing  on  EbdL 
Chapter  Vin.  80-85. 

30  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  in  Mount  Ebal, 

31  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah  had]  commanded  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  An  altar  of  whole  stones,  over  which 
no  man  hath  lifted  up  any  iron  :  and  they  offered  thereon  bumt-offerin^s  unto  the 

32  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  samficed  peace-offerings.  And  he  wrote  there  upon  the 
stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  wrote  [had  written]  in  the  presence  of 

33  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.  And  all  Israel,  and  their  elders,  and  officers  [over- 
seers], and  their  judges,  stood  on  this  side  the  ark,  and  on  that  side,  before  the 
priests  the  Levites,  which  [who]  Iwcre  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  was  bom  among  them ;  half  of  them  over  against 
mount  Crerizim,  and  half  of  ihem  over  against  mount  Ebal ;  as  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  commanded  before,^  that  they  should  bless  the  people  of 

34  Israel     And  afterward  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings, 

35  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law.  There  was  not  a  word  of 
all  that  Moses  conmianded,  which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  with  the  women  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  conversant 
[the  stranger  that  walked]  among  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  T«r.  88.  -'  rOtZTK*^^  qnaliflet  mtber  the  foUowiog  eUme,  ^  to  blaM  the  people  of  lenel  In  the  beglnniog/-  or,  **  at 
flnt: ''  probeblj  with  rdtoenee  to  the  iqjanetlon  in  Dent  zxrii.  2,  taken  literally,  and  to  Jar  nmoring  the  improbabUltj 
that  what  n  nootiad  In  this  paragraph  ihonld  hare  ooeoned  before  the  completion  of  Che  oonqueet  —  Ti.J 


EXBOEnOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  paragrapb,  which  contains  the  falfillment  of 
the  command  given  bj  Mos^,  Deut  xxvii.  1  ftl, 
breaks  the  connection  Mtween  chaps,  viii.  29  and  ix. 
I,  and  would  appear  to  be  in  place  later,  perhaps 
after  ch.  xi.  23,  since  it  is  not  ukely  that  before  the 
complete  conquest  of  the  land,  Joshua  could  have 
undertaken  such  a  celebration  :  and  besides,  we  find 
him  suU,  chaps,  ix.  and  x.,  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 
Keil,inhi8  prejudiced  opposition  to  all  which  is 


off  (leaves),  fig^nifies  the  naked  (mountain) :  com- 
pare also  ^^i37  (Gen.  x.  28),  a  region  of  Joktanite 
Arabia.  Geriam  (t3^|  'HP)  ver.  33  is  =  mount 

oftheOerirites.  The  D'^TT^  (from  T^^  in  Arab, 
to  hew,  to  exterminate,  in  Heb.  only  in  Nipkal,  Ps. 
xxxi.  23 ;  Ixxxvi.  6)  are  the  dwellers  in  a  barren 
land.  Assuming  this,  then  the  desolation  perceived 
by  travellers  on  the  mountain  would  be  as  truly 
countenanced  by  the  name  in  the  case  of  mount 


called  criticism,  naturally  allows  no  weight  to  this,  I  Qerizim,  as  in  that  of  Ebal. 
and  hence  seeks,  among  other  thinp,  to  show  that  I  Ver.  31.  Altar  of  unhewn  stones  orer  which 
when  (ch.  ix.  6)  the  camp  at  Gilga!  is  spoken  of,  this '  no  man  had  lifted  np  any  iron.  So  the  law  re- 
is  notOilgal  near  Jericho  but  another  place  of  that  quired  in  general  (Ex.  xx.  25) ;  so  it  had  been  spe- 
name  in  the  region  of  Shechem.  If  this  were  correct  i  dally  ordained  for  this  case  (Deut.  xxvii.  5,  6). 
iht  author  would  certainly  in  some  way  have  given  |  Ver.  32.  Stones.  Not  the  stones  of  the  altar 
an  intimation  of  the  fact  that  in  ch.  ix.  6  we  no  |  (Jos.  Syr.)  but  the  great  stones  whitewashed  with 
loneer  are  to  understand  the  Gilgal  near  Jericho  but,  lime,  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxviL  2-4,8.  For  this 
aGilgal  near  Shechem.  Ashe  omits  this,  the  whole  i  ^        j  j   ^  ^  j^      '^     ^j^ 

connection  points  to  the  former,  and  Joshua  is  in  t  '"«*""  "*''  mnvio  luov  oimiuo  ucre,      . .    auc  uu 
the  iouthen/part,  not  in  central  Palestine.  i  hewn  rough  stones  of  the  altar  moreover  would 

XT      -^      ««_  ,      /^     .1.      11      J  i-   *ii'*      r   have  been  poorly  adapted  to  this  use. 

Ver.  30.     EbaL     On  the  alleged  fertihty  of .  ^       ^        ^  j    r    -^^.^ 

Gcriam,  and  barrenness  of  Ebal,  many  fables  have  \  A  oopy  of  the  Iaw  of  Moses  (  "  H  rO^zp, 
been  told  by  travellers  and  interpreters.    Accord-  properly,  doubling  of  the  law  of  Moses.    So  Gen. 

!K;"i?**?jr*?,i?SJ  ^;  ^-  '^"'Z  '^if?^  xliii- 16  they  my  flBSU  'd  =  doubling  of  the 
«f  Sbecbem   lying  between  them   U  extremely  ^„^^^"^rJ^„t°ll?^,^^\y'^^J^J^i 

Sw^  ti.«bryrthet:ivant.ge over  Geririm  i  g  *»' "S«5^  Tr^Tg,  whol«C7J:f^T^ 
which,  however,  is  di.tingniahed  i?  its  turn  by  the  P.^^J^T"J-  H  ^¥  ''•'"'if.  '''T  ^T^,  "^ 
&c.th«from  iltheblessSgwastobeprononnced.  ^rirr^'^lr^i'^'tvfn^^tJ.J^' 
ProUbly  Ehal  b»l  been  Rke  Sinai,  hke  Moriah  "" '"  ^"^^- J^;  J"";' >"  ^f^ej^Ji^,?^^ 

iered  sacred.  The  name  ~^5,  from  ~3  j7,  to  strip  genealogies,  legal  prescriptions,  etc.    Improbable. 
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THB  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


(6.)  Particular  jmrts  of  the  law ;  (o.)  the  Decalogue 
(Grotius,  Kcnnicott,  Hasae).  (jS.)  Deuteronomy 
( Gerhard t,  Osiander,  Geddes,  Vater,  Heuj^ten- 
^rj?)-  (7-)  The  blessings  and  cursings  (Masius, 
Maurer,  Rosenmiiller)  —  against  the  words  of  Dcut. 
xxvii.  8.    (c.)  Everything  in  the  books  of  Moses 

which  is  law,  every  n}?9  (Dent,  xxvii.  1),  which 
is  given  in  them,  all  the  words  of  the  law  (Dcut. 
xxvii.  3).  So  formerly  Michaelis  {Laws  ofMos^s 
ii.  §  60|,  rightly,  and  now  Knobel  on  Deut.  xxvii. 
1  :  **  Tne  language  reaches  to  the  law  in  general 
(Mi(}chna  Sota  7,  5),  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Josh.  viii. 
32 ) .  The  author  thinks,  however,  onl v  of  the  com- 
mandraents  proper,  six  hundred  and  thirteen  in 
number,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  not  of 
all  the  narratives  also  and  warnings,  admonitions, 
discourses,  reasons,  and  the  like.  So  also  ch.  vi.  9." 
The  inscription  itself  may  probably  have  been 
effected  not  till  after  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
being  reported  here  by  anticipation. 

Vers.  33-35.  Proclamation  of  the  Blemng  and 
Curse.  We  must  imagine  the  position  of  the  peo- 
ple to  have  been  such  that  tne  priests  with  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, 
between  Ebal  lying  on  the  north  and  Gcrizim  lying 
•n  the  south,  but  the  people,  one  half  over  against 
Gerizim  (therefore  on  Ebal),  and  the  other  half 
over  against  Ebal  (therefore  on  Gerizim).  After 
this  had  been  arranged  Joshua  himself  read 
(Luther ;  incorrectly  :  "  caused  to  be  read  ")  all  the 
words  of  the  law,  the  blessing,  and  the  cursing.  A 
discrepancy  which  Knobel  thinks  he  finds  between 
this  report  and  the  directions  Deut.  xxvii.  9  fT.  we 
cannot  admit,  because  by  the  expression  "  all  the 
words  of  the  law  "  which  is  afterwards  defined  by 
the  addition,  "  the  blessing  and  the  curse,"  nothing 
more  is  probably  to  be  understood  than  in  the  for- 
mulas given  Deut.  xxvii.  14  flf.  The  curses  are  ex- 
actly twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  ; 
the  blessings,  see  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

I.  It  18  consistent  with  the  divine  economy  of 
salvation  in  the  time  of  Uie  old  covenant,  that  on 
the  entrance  of  the  chosen  people  into  the  promised 
land,  not  merely  blessing  but  also  curse  was  held  up 
before  them.  A  people  standing  so  low  in  morality 
as  the  Israelites  then  did  needed  stem  discipline,  and 
not  only  might  be  allured  by  promises  but  must  be 
alarmed  by  threats.  This  was  a  very  wholesome 
psBdagogic,  which  is  even  yet  quite  in  place  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  particular  individuals  as  well  as  of  whole 
nationalities,  under  certain  circumstances.  Think, 
for  instance,  of  the  neglected  children  as  they  are  de- 
livered to  our  reformatory  institutions,  or  of  rough 
heathen  nations  among  whom  the  Christian  mission- 
aries labor.  Only  we  must  consider  one  thing, 
namely  this,  that  the  day  of  salvation,  in  which  we 
live,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Moses  may  not 


be  again  put  in  the  place  of  Christ  by  whom  grace 
and  truth  have  been  brought  to  us  (John  i.  17),  nor 
the  servile  spirit  in  place  of  the  filial  (Rom.  viii.  15). 
Unfortunately,  a  certain  legal  tendency  has  shown 
a  great  inclination  that  way,  even  in  the  evangeli- 
caT  church,  to  say  nothing  of  Rome,  whose  curses, 
far  removed  from  the  royal  power  of  those  impre- 
cations of  the  O.  T.  are  a  kind  of  invectives  about 
which  no  one  cares.  The  curse,  to  have  any  power, 
must  be  uttered  in  the  name  of  God  against  un- 
questionable transgressions  of  the  divine  command, 
as  conve»-8ely,  the  blessing  only  takes  eflect  when  it 
is  bestowed  upon  acts  well  pleasing  to  God.  Ac- 
cording to  this  canonical  law  the  curia  has^celdom 
proceeded,  but  often  exactly  in  the  opposite  way. 

2.  More  closely  considered,  the  twelve  curses  are 
directed  against  idolatry  (Deut.  xxvii.  15),  con- 
tempt of  parents  (ver.  16),  removing  a  neighbor's 
land-mark  (vcr.  17),  inhumanity  toward  the  blind, 
strangers,  orphans,  widows  (vers.  18,  19),  incest 
and  sodomy  (vers.  20-23),  murder  (vers.  24,  25), 
and  finally  in  general  against  the  transgression  of 
the  law  in  any  manner  (ver.  26).  Blessings  are 
promised  in  the  dty  and  on  the  field  (ch.  xxviii.  3), 
on  all  births  (xxviii.  4),  on  the  basket  and  the 
kneading-trough  (xxviii.  5  ;  Ex.  vii.  28,  xi.36),on 
^ing  out  and  coming  in  (Deut.  xxviii.  6) ;  a  bless- 
ing in  particular  on  their  arms  in  contest  with  their 
enemies  (xxviiL  7),  a  blessing  on  the  position  of 
Israel  among  the  nations  (xxviii.  9-14).  The  N. 
T.  recognizes  still  an  entirely  difierent  blessing,  the 
titKayla  wytvftarutti  in  heavenly  goods  {iw  rois 
irovpayiois)  in  Christ  (Eph.  i.  3),  the  imperishable, 
and  undefiled,  and  unfading  inheritance  which  is 
reserved  in  heaven  ( 1  Pet.  i.  3).  This  blessing 
makes  rich,  in  the  highest  sense,  without  trouble 
added  (Prov.  x.  22). 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  solemn  gathering  of  the  people  on  Ebal,  (I ) 
Sacrifice,  (2)  inscription  of  the  law,  (3)  blessing 
and  curse.  —  The  consecrated  altar.  —  Not  only  on 
the  stones  but  rather  on  the  heart  should  the  law 
of  God  be  written,  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34. — On  the  im- 
port of  blessing  and  cursing.  —  Rather  bless  than 
curse,  yet  bless  not  under  all  circumstances. — Curse 
may  become  blessing,  blessing  curse.  —  How  is  it 
with  thee,  Chiistian  congregation  i  Standest  thou 
under  the  blessing  or  deservest  thou  the  curse  of 
thy  God?  —  Questions  to  be  asked,  perhaps,  on 
days  of  penitence  and  prayer.  —  The  whole  congre* 
gation  snould  hear  the  vrord. 

Starkk  :  A  Christian  should  not.  after  being 
delivered  fix)m  need,  forget  gratitude  also.  —  Not 
human  nonsense  but  the  holy  word  of  God  alone 
must  be  taught  and  preached.  —  My  God,  give  us 
also  readiness  and  desire  to  make  known  thy  com- 
mandments, to  all,  ftiends  and  foes,  old  and 
young. 
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8T 


B.  ooyrsaTs  aoainst  ram  allied  kinos  of  the  OAifAAifiTEt, 

Chaptebb  IX^XL 

1.  The  first  League  of  Canaanite  Kings  against  Israel 

CiiAPT^lrtlk.  1-2. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  -the  kings  which  were  on  this  side  [on  the  other  side 
of  the]  Jordan,  in  the  hills  [on  the  mountain],  and  in  the  valleys  [the  low  land], 
and  in  all  the  coasts  [on  all  the  coast]  of  the  great  sea  over  against  Lebanon,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Amorite,  the  Canaanite,  the  Perizzite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite, 

2  heard  thereof;  That  they  gathered  themselves  together  to  fight  with  Joshua  and  with 
Israel,  with  one  accord. 


EXfiQSnCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

While  JoshiiA  had  hitherto  contended  against 
wparate  cities,  nafhely,  Jericho  and  Ai,  there  now 
foUows  an  account  of  the  stmegles  with  the  allied 
kin^  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whose  first  league  we 
are  informed  in  ch.  ix.  1-2,  of  their  second  in  ch. 
XL  1-3.  They  are  defeated  in  two  great  battles, 
at  Gibeon  (ch.  x.  1  ff.J,  and  at  the  sea  of  Merom 
(cL  xi.  4-9).  Following  upon  that  first  trium{)h, 
soathem  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  is  subju- 
gated (ch.  X.  28-^3j,  and  upon  the  second,  the 
northern  part  (ch.  xi.  10-23J.  Only  the  Gibeon- 
ites  were  shrewd  enough,  as  is  related  in  ix.  3-27, 
to  save  themselVes  by  a  stratagem  ftom  the  edge  of 
the  sword. 

Vcr.  1 .  On  the  other  side  (Eng.  vers,  on  this 
side),  as  in  chr  y.  1,  where  the  country  west  of  the 


Jordan  is  intended.  "  This  land,  Canaan  proper, 
is,  from  its  conspicuously  diverse  features,  divided 

into  the  mountain,  *^I7?*  ^®  plain  or  lowland, 
n^SVn,  and  the  sea  coast,  DJH  ^in,  toward 
Lebanon"  (Keil).  The  mountain,  *inn,  is  the 
Mount  Ephraim  and  mount  (or  mountain  of) 
Judah ;  the  lowland  is  the  region  from  Akko  to 
Gaza  lying  west  of  the  mountam ;  the  sea  coast  is 

the  coast  of  north  Gralilee  and  Phoenicia.  —  n^H 
elsewhere  in  poetical  passages  as  Gen.  xlix.  18 ; 
Judg.  v.  17;  Jer.  xlvii.  7 ;  Eaek.  xxv.  16.—  H^ 

"^n^  prop,  with  one  month,  unanimously.  Ex. 
xxivi  3 ;  1  K.  xxiL  13. 


2.  The  Craft  of  the  Gibeonites. 
Chapter  IX.  8-27. 

a.  Coming  of  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  and  his  League  with  them. 
Chapter  IK,  3-15. 

3  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  heard  what  Joshua  had  done  unto  Jericho 

4  and  to  Ai,  they  [also]  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if  they  had  been 
ambassadors  [went,  and  set  out,  or,  went  and  *  provided  themselves  with  victuals], 
and  took  old  [prop,  decayed]  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine-bottles  [wine-skins J, 

5  old  [decayed],  and  rent,  and  bound  up :  And  old  [decayed]  shoes  and  clouted 
[patched]  upon  their  feet,  and  old  [decnvod]  garments  upon  them;  and  all  the 

6  bread  of  their  provision  was  dry  and  moiiUiy.  And  they  went  to  Joshua  unto  the 
camp  at  Gilgal,  and  said  unto  him,  and  lo  the  men  of  Israel,  We  be  [are]  come  from 

7  a  fer  country:  now  therefore  [and  now]  make  ye  a  league  [covenant]  with  us. 
And  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  i:ie  Hivites,  Peradventure  ye  dwell  among  us ;  • 

8  and  how   shall  we  make  a  league  [covenant]  with  you?    And  they  said  unto 

9  Joshua,  We  are  thy  servants.  Ajid  Joshua  said  unto  them.  Who  are  ye  ?  and  from 
whence  come  ye  ?  And  they  said  unto  him.  From  a  very  for  country  thy  servants 
are  come,  because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  Grod :  for  we  have  heard 

10  the  £Eime  of  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in  Egypt,  and  all  that  he  did  to  the 
two  kings  of  the    Amorites,  that  toere  beyond  the    Jordan,  to   Sihon  king  of 

11  Heshbon,  and  to  Og  king  of  Bashan,  which  [who]  was  at  Ashtaroth.  Where- 
fore [And]  our  elders,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  spake  to  us,  saying. 
Take  victuals  with  you  for  the  journey,  and  go  to  meet  them,  and  say  unto  diem, 
We  are  your  servants :  therefore  [and]  now  make  ye  a  league  [covenant]  with  us. 

12  This  our  bread  we  took  hot  for  our  provision  out  of  our  houses  on  the  day  we  came 
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13  forth  to  go  unto  you ;  but  now,  behold,  it  is  dry,  and  it  k  [has  become]  mouldy :  And 
these  bottles  of  wine  [wine-skins]  which  we  filled  were  new,  and  behold  they  be 
[are]  rent :  and  these  our  garments  and  our  shoes  are  become  old  [are  decayed]  by 

14  reason  of  the  very  long  journey.  And  the  men  took  of  their  victuals,  and  asked  not 

15  counsel  at  [omit :  counsel  at]  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  Joshua 
made  peace  with  them,  and  niade  a  league  [covenant]  with  them,  to  let  them  live  : 
and  the  princes  of  the  congregation  sware  unto  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  QRAMMAHOAL. 

[1  Ver.  4.  —  The  Terb  ^^^@$^*7  from  ^^^,  not  tHatmhsn  foond  in  Habrew,  ihould  from  the  ilgnifioatioa  of  its 
deriyaaTet,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  Arab^  mean  to  go,  to  ae(  oat  on  a  jotimej.  <*BQt  sinoe  no  other  trace  of  thie 
lbnn<or  lignifioation  esdsti  in  Heb.  or  in  Axanuean,  it  is  better  to  nad  with  eix  M8S.  ^l^TQ^^,  thty  provided  thtm- 
selves  with  food  for  Uie  joomej,  9m  in  Ter.  12 ;  which  is  also  exprewed  by  the  ancient  Tersions,^  Gesen.  With  this  agree 
Knobel  and  Vay.  But  De  Wette,  and  Keil  adhere  to  the  root-meaning  "  set  out  on  a  jonmej,"  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  the  ctiange  suggeeted  by  a  few  MSS.,  and  the  ane.  Ters.  was  owing  nimply  to  the  ntrangeness  of  the  word 
which  originally  stood  here.    The  meaning  "  to  act  s«  ambassadors  "  appeaie  to  haT«  been  doriTed  from  the  analogy  of 

*^*^^  '<  a  messenger,"  and  is  retained  by  Zona :  SuiUen  $uk  ais  Boten,  —  Ta. J 
I*  Ver.  7.  ~  The  Hebrew  uses  the  sing.  «  in  the  midst  of  me,  and  how  shaU  I."  —  Tl*] 

b.  Discovery  and  Paniahment  of  the  Fraud. 
Chafteb  IX.  16-27. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  days  after  they  had  made  a  league  with 
them,  that  they  heard  that  they  were  their  neighbors,  and  thcU  they  dwelt  among 

17  them.  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  [broke  up],  and  came  imto  their  cities 
on  the  third  day.  Now  [And]  their  cities  were  Gibeon,  and  Chephirah,  and  Beeroth, 

18  and  Kiijathjearim.  And  the  children  of  Israel  smote  them  not,  because  the  princes 
of  the  congregation  had  sworn  imto  them  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel. 

19  And  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  the  princes.  But  all  the  princes  said 
unto  all  the  congregation.  We  have  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God 

20  of  Israel :  now  therefore  we  may  not  touch  them.  This  we  will  do  to  them ;  we  will 
even  let  them  live,*  lest  wrath  be  upon  us,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  sware  unto 

21  them.  And  the  princes  said  imto  them.  Let  them  live ;  but  let  them  be  [and  they 
became]  hewers  of  wood  [wood-choppers],  and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  con- 
gregation ;  as  the  princes  had  promised  [spoken  to]  them. 

22  ^d  Joshua  called  for  them,  and  he  spaie  unto  them,  saying,  Wherefore  have  ye  be- 

23  guiled  us,  saying,  We  are  very  far  from  you,  when  ye  dwell  among  us  ?  Now  therefore 
ye  are  cursed,  and  there  shall  none  of  you  be  freed  from  being  [there  shall  not  fail  to 
be  from  among  you]  bond-men,  and  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 

24  house  of  my  God.  And  they  answered  Joshua,  and  said.  Because'  it  was  certainly  told 
thy  servants  how  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  commanded  his  servant  Moses  to 
give  you  all  the  land,  and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you, 
Uierefore  we  were  sore  afraid  of  our  lives  because  of  you,  and  have  done  this  thing. 

25  And  now,  behold,  we  are  in  thy  hand  :  as  it  seemeth  good  and  right  imto  thee  to  do 

26  unto  us,  do.     And  so  did  he  unto  them,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the 

27  children  of  Israel,  that  they  slew  them  not.  And  Joshua  made  them  that  day  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  even  unto  this  day,  in  the  place  which  he  should  choose. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  90.  —  De  Wette,  Fay,  and  others  tnmstate  this  and  the  following  Tone  aoonrately :  This  [se.  what  we  have 
sworn]  will  we  do  to  them,  and  let  them  lire,  lest  wrath  be  apon  us,  beoaose  of  the  oath  which  we  hare  sworn  to  them. 
And  the  princes  said  to  them,  Let  them  lire.  And  they  became  wood-choppers  and  water-carriers  (or  drawen  of  water) 
etc.  — Tr.] 

p  Ver.  24.  ~  *^2)  is  better  regarded  •»  merely  introdadnf  the  words  quoted :  It  w«a  told  .  .  .  and  we  were 
afraid,  etc.  —  Tiu] 


KXEGETIOAL  AMD  CRITICAL. 

Gibeon  wonid  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  in- 
dependent republic,  since  we  hear  of  elders  there 


(ix.  11),  bnt  not  of  a  king;  and  of  their  city  it  is 
said  (x.  2)  that  it  was  a  great  city  like  a  royal  city. 
The  inhabitants,  havinjr  heard  of  the  deeds  of 
Joshua,  hit  apon  a  different  plan  of  resistance 
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fh>m  that  adopted  by  the  kines  before  named, — 
the  plan  of  negotiatioii,  but  wim  wiles.  They  pre- 
tend to  hare  come  from  a  very  &!  country  fix.  9} 
10  form  an  alliance  with  Joshna ;  and  to  confirm 
their  declaration  they  point  to  their  moaldy  bread, 
their  torn  wine-skins,  and  their  worn-out  clothing^ 
(ix.  12, 13).  Joshua  suffers  himself  to  be  deceived, 
and  makes  a  treaty  with  them  which  is  ratified  with 
an  oath  (ix.  15). 

The  deception,  boweyer,  is  discovered.  After 
not  more  tlum  tbrte  days  the  Israelites  hear  that 
the  Gibeonites  dwell  in  their  very  neifi^hborhood 
(ix.le).  They  break  up,  go  thither  themselves, 
and  spare  them  because  of  the  oath  which  the 
chie&  had  sworn  to  them  (ix.  18).  When  discon- 
tent aridcs  in  the  camp  on  this  account,  Joshua 
consults  with  the  chiefs,  but  they  appeal  to  their 
oath,  and  decide  in  favor  of  letting  tnem  live.  To 
this  resolution  they  adhere,  but  ue  Gibeonites,  as 
a  penalty  for  their  falsehood,  are  made  wood- 
choppers  and  water-carriers  for  the  congregation 
and  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (ix.  21-27). 

a.  Arrival  cf  the  Gibeonites  and  Joehtta's  league 
with  them,  vers.  3-1 5.  Gibeon,  ch.  xviii.  25.  They 
ilso  did  work  wilily.  They  had  heard  what 
Joshna  had  done  in  the  case  of  Jericho  and  Ai, 

and  they  also  (021)  did  something,  and  that  with 

craft,    nip?,  ver.  3,  and  1075!5»  vcr.  4,  are  rela- 

tire  to  each  other,  so  that  the  Q2  refers  not  to  what 
the  Canaaniee  kings  had  done,  but  to  Joshua's 
deed;}.  These  would  they  emulate,  only  not  by 
warlike  exploits,  but  by  a  finely  contrived  trick. 
So  also  the  LXX. :  xiu  Mifi<raif  ital  yt  ivrol  uctA 
tarwpyias,  Joshua's  stratagem  against  Ai  (ch.  8) 
is  (0  be  remembered.  Maurer  thinks  also  of  Jeri- 
cho ;  bat  that  is  less  apposite. 

Provided  themselves  with  victuals.  The  He- 
brew ^¥?f  3,  "  is  nowhere  else  met  with,  and  in- 
stead of  it  we  should  read  with  all  the  ancient 

ttanslations  and  many  ^SS.,  ^"T*©?*],  which 
also  occurs  in  ver.  12"  (Knobel).  kleil  adheres 
nnqnalificdly  to  the  textus  receptus,  and,  connect- 
ing 'nje?M  with  '^'*?,  nuncios,  translates :  "  they 
went  and  joumeved  as  ambassadors,"  or  "  set  out 
as  ambassadors  [thus  bringing  out  the  sense  of 
the  English  version].  But  was  It  necessary  to 
state  this  particularly?  Is  not  that  evident  of 
itself,  that  if  the  Gibeonites  went  they  went  as  am- 
bassadors, since  ver.  3  leaves  us  to  suppose  a  pre- 
rioas  consultation  ? 

Ver.  6.  OilsaL  In  the  Jordan  Valley,  as  Ewald 
also  assumes,  and  not,  as  Keil  supposes,  the  Gilgal 
on  the  mountain  near  Bethel,  "  often  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Judges  and  in  First  Samuel."  But 
something  would  surely  have  been  said  of  it  if 
Joshna  had  moved  the  camp  from  Gilgal  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  to  Gilgal  near  Bethel ;  and  as  this 
is  not  the  case,  we^  have  no  ground  for  thinking 
here  of  another  Gilgal.  Joshua  had  rather  re- 
tnmed  from  his  successful  expedition  against  Ai 
to  his  well  situated  headquarters  in  the  Jordan 
VaUey,  in  order  to  undertake  ftt>m  thence  fresh 
enterprises.  Comp.  the  preliminary  renuurks  to 
ch.  vui.  30-35. 

Ver.  7,  5nO&l*3.  This  Kelhib  is  to  be  retained 
after  the  anally  of  Judg.  viii.  22,  xx.  36 ;  1  Sam. 
xir.  22.  The  £raelites  are  not  clear  in  this  matter. 
The  thing  looks  suspicious  to  them,  hence  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Perhaps  thou  dwellest  in  the  midst  of  us 
(me),  how  then  can  I  make  a  covenant  with  thee  ?  " 


Ver.  8.  To  this  entangling  question  the  Gibeon- 
ites return  no  answer  at  all,  but  say,  with  true 
oriental  adroitness,  appai-ently  submissive  and 
humble:  "We  are  thy  servants."  This  was  no 
sincere  declaration  of  submission  (S^rar.,  C.  A. 
Lap.,  Roeenm.,  Knobel),  but  simply  a  form  of 
courtesy,  as  Gen.  1.  18,  xxxii.  4,  which  M'as,  how- 
ever, very  well  designed  and  cunningly  addressed. 
Nevertheless,  Joshua  shows  himself  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  asks  again,  more  definitely  than  others 
had  done  before :  Who  are  ye  and  whence  oome 

yeP  The  imperfect  M2<JI  ]^Mp,  is  worthy  of 
notice  as  indicating  the  still  incomplete  action, 
comp.  Judg.  xviL  9,  xix.  17  ;  2  Sam.  i.  3 ;  Jonah 
i.  8 ;  Ewald,  Lekrgeb.  %  136,  1,  a. 

Ver.  9.  So  pressed,  the  Gibeonites  are  compelled 
to  answer  Joshua,  and  first  repeat  what  Ihcy  have 
said  before  (ver.  6),  but  add  that  they  have  come 
on  account  of  the  name  of  Jehovah^  whose  fanae 

(^9^)  they  have  heard.  In  the  more  detailed 
specification  which  follows  of  what  they  had  heard 
they  say  nothing  of  Jericho  and  Ai  [to  have  heard 
of  which  might  indicate  that  they  lived  not  very 
far  oflfj,  but  cunningly  confine  themselves  to  what 
God  has  done  to  the  Amorite  kings  beyond  the 
Jordan,  therefore  at  a  distance,  nay  even  m  Egypt 
(ver.  10). 

They  then  recall  the  commission  given  them  by 
their  elders  (ver.  11),  and  refer  in  conclusion  to 
their  mouldy  bread,  etc.,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  their  story.  The  Gibeonites  must  have  played 
their  part  admirably;  for  all  the  scruples  which 
had  been  expressed  are  now  silent. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  men  took  of  their  viotaals. 
**  The  men,"  as  we  learn  from  vers.  18,  21,  are  the 
princes,  i  «.,  heads  of  the  tribes.  The  taking  of 
their  fbod  is  a  si^  of  friendship,  of  inclination  to 
make  a  league  with  the  Gibeonites,  Gen.  xxxi.  46 ; 
Lev.  ii.  13;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.  Keil  will  not  allow 
this,  but  adopts  the  explanati(m  of  Masins,  ap- 
proved also  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  and  Rosen miiller. 
Ue  says :  "  Est  enim  veluti  oppositio  quatdam  inter 
ilia;  sumere  panem  Gibeomtarum  in  manus,  guts' 
que  oculis  satis  Jidere  et  os  s.  oraculum  Domini  in- 
terrogare."  This  opposition  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  would  it  not  be  much  stronger,  if  it  related 
not  merely  to  a  testing  of  the  bread  whether  it  was 
so  old,  but  to  an  eatiilg  of  it  with  a  symbolical 
importi  which  implied  readiness  to  make  a  league 
with  the  Gibeonites  1 

And  the  mouth  of  the  Iiord  they  asked  not. 
That  was  a  transgression  of  the  explicit  command, 
Num.  xxvii.  21,  that  the  priest  Eleazcr  should  seek 

counsel  for  Joshua,  and  that  D'^'^^tt^n  lS§tpQ?, 
t.  «.,  through  the  iudgment  or  right  of  Urim'  (and 
Thummim).^  The  priest  by  wat  becomes  the 
mouth  of  Jehovah,  since  he  announces  God's  an- 
swer in  His  name,  just  the  same  as  the  prophet 
who  (Is.  XXX.  2;  Jer.  xv.  19;  Ex.  iv.  16)  is  so 
called. 

Ver.  15.  And  Joshua  made  peaoe  with  them. 
He  assured  them  of  peace  and  so  of  preservation 
from  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

b.  Discovenf  and  Punishment  of  the  Deceit.  Vers. 
16-27.  Ver.  16.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  as  in 
ch.  iii.  2. 

Ver.  17.  And  came  to  their  dties  on  the  third 
day.  It  took  them  so  long,  namely,  to  come  from 
Gilgal  lying  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  Gibeon.  They 
might  have  accomplished  the  journey  in  much  less 

1  8m  tht  Art  '<  Urim  and  Thammim  "  in  the  Did.  nfths 
SiWe.-Ta.J 
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time,  as  appears  from  ch.  x.  9,  but  liere  there  was 
no  forced  march  commanded  as  in  that  passage. 
They  could  therefore  take  their  time.  But  it  would 
have  been  an  unreasonably  slow  march,  if,  as  Keil 
supposes,  Joshua's  headquarters  had  now  been  at 
Gilgal  near  Bethel,  and* he  had  taken  more  than 
two  days  for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eiffht  hours. 
Chephirah,  ch.  xviii.  26.  Beeroth,  xviii.  25.  £ii> 
Jath-Jearim,  xv.  60. 

Vers.  18,  19.  The  question  whcthei  the  princes 
were  really  bound  to  keep  the  oath  which  they  had 
sworn  to  the  Gibconitcs,  after  it  appeared  that  the 
condition  on  which  it  had  been  given  did  not  hold 
good,  has  been  much  di^ussed  by  the  interpreters, 
and  decided  rightly  hy  most  of  them  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  contrary  is  maintained  by  Osiander, 
Ising  (p.  208),  Com.  a  Lapide,  and  Clericus.  The 
last  named  expresses  that  opinion  the  most  de- 
cidedly :  **  Non  videntttr  Hebraeorwn  proceres  in  tabu- 
lis  foederis  hoc  acbcripsisse,  se  ea  lerje  fcedus  cum  its 
/acerCf  si  modo  remotam  oram  habitarentf  quod  nisi 
essetf  fcedus  hoc  foret  irritum,  Simpiiciter  jurarunty 
se  Gahahomtis  vitam  non  erepturos  idqite  invocato 
nomine  Dei  Israelis,  Quam  6b  rem  suum  hoc  jusju- 
randwn  revocare  amplius  non  potuerunt"  .... 
Upon  this  Keil,  from  whom  we  borrow  this  extract, 
justly  remarks :  "  Although  the  Israelite  princes 
did  not  verbally  make  the  tnith  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Gibeonitcs  a  condition  of  the  validity  of 
their  oath,  and  add  it  to  the  league,  expressis  verbis, 
still  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  oath,  as  the  Gib- 
eonites  very  well  knew ;  and  hence  they  so  care- 
fully represented  tliemselves  as  having  come  from 
a  very  far  country.  The  Israelites  had  not,  there- 
fore, so  wholly  simpiiciter,  as  Clericus  assumes, 
sworn  to  preserve  tneir  lives,  and  were  not  bound 
to  spare  tliem  after  the  discovery  of  their  trick." 
That  the  princes  nevertheless  felt  themselves  bound 
in  conscience  is  sufficiently  explained,  psychologi- 
cally, by  their  reverence  for  the  oath  in  itself.  Lev. 
xix.  12.  Although  the  congregation  murmur ,  the 
princes  abide  by  their  conviction  that  the  Gibeon- 
ites  must  be  spared  on  account  of  the  oath.  This 
murmuring  was  directed  once  against  Moses  also, 
Ex.  XV.  24  ;  xvi.  2 ;  xvH.  3  ;  Num.  xiv.  2  ;  xxvii. 
36.  Murmuring  against  Gcd  is  mentioned,  Judg. 
viii.  21.  Lam.  lii.  39,  is  a  classic  passage.  In  the 
N.  T.,  yoyy^(tty,  yoyywrfxSsf  Mark  xiv.  5 ;  Luke 
V.  30;  John  vi.  41,  51. 

Ver.  20.  They  would  therefore  let  the  Gibeonites 

live.  On  rT^nn^  comp.  Ewald,  Lehrg.  §  280,  a. 
[Ges.  §  131,  2,].  By  the  inf.  abs.,  much  the  same 
as  by  the  Lat.  gerund  in  -ndo,  or  by  our  part, 
pres.  act.,  is  more  definitely  expressea  what  they 
would  do ;  Lev.  iii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  id.  12. 

Ver.  21.  "The  princes  repeat  with  emphasis 
that  they  shall  live.  Hence  the  Gibeonites  then 
became  wood-choppers  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  congr^ation,  as  the  princes  had  spoken  to 
them.  That  is,  the  princes  had  made  this  proposi- 
tion together,  with  their  ^"^TV  [ver.  20].  The  au- 
thor had  omitted  it  there  because  it  is  manifest 
from  the  historical  statement  in  the  second  mem- 
ber of  this  verse.    So  ch.  iii.  8  "  (Knobel). 

Vers.  22,  23.  Joshua  communicates  to  the  Gib- 
eonites what  has  been  decided  upon.  There  shall 
not  fail  fiK>m  amoni;  you  servants  and  wood- 
ohoppers  and  water-oarriers,  i.  e.,  such  slaves  [^ 
explicative]  as  are  wood-choppers  and  water-car- 
riers, and  are,  therefore,  reckoned  among  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxix.  10,  11 ).  Together 
with  captives  taken  in  war  and  devoted  for  like 
purposes  to  the  sanctuary,  they  bore,  at  a  later 


period,  the  name  D^?^n?  [AVrf.  of  BiVe,  art. 
Nethinim],  Deo  dati,  donati,  1  Chron.  ix.  2 ;  Ez. 
ii.  43,  70 ;  viii.  20 ;  Neh.  vii.  43,  46.  Saul  was  dis- 
posed to  exterminate  them,  as  is  implied  in  2  Sam. 
xxi.  1,  2,  and  David  sought  to  propitiate  them 
again  by  granting  their  blood-thirsty  request  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  6). 

Vers.  24, 25.  The  Gibeonites  plead  as  an  apology 
the  fear  which  thej^  felt  towards  the  Israelites,  and 
leave  their  fate  entirely  in  the  hand  of  Joshua. 

Vers.  26,  27.  Joshua  docs  as  he  had  informed 
them,  according  to  verse  23.  And  de^vered  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  sons  of  laraeL  These 
would  certainljr,  in  their  warlike  zeal,  as  we  may 
infer  from  their  murmuring,  have  been  glad  to 
destroy  the  Gibeonites.  Superior  to  the  people 
stands  the  leader  here,  who  proceeds  in  the  spirit 
of  humanity,  and,  in  full  harmony  with  the  princes, 
gives  no  heed  to  the  murmuring  of  the  people. 

Ver.  27.  For  the  congregation  and  for  the  al- 
tar.   The  worshipping  congregation  is  meant,  the 

^'^  viTp,  as  appears  plain,  partly  from  the  word 

TMV  0^  mV,  Num.  xxvii.  17),  partly  from  the 
additional  qualification,  "  and  for  the  altar."  For 
pro&ne  service  the  Gibeonites  could  not  be  em- 
ployed.   They  were  temple  slaves. 

In  the  place  which  He  (Jehovah)  should 
choose,  Keil  infers  from  these  words  that  the 
author  of  our  book  wrote  before  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple,  because  in  his  time  God  could 
not  vet  have  chosen  a  fixed  and  permanent  place 
for  his  sanctuary.  Knobel  regards  them  as  '*  an 
addition  by  the  careless  Deuteronomist,"  who  alone 
in  all  the  Pentateuch  had  used  this  expression 
(Deut.  xii.  5).  But  in  Ex.  xx.  24,  which  passage, 
even  according  to  Knobel,  certainl^ir  does  not  belong 
to  the  Deuteronomist,  we  meet  with  a  related  ex- 
pression so  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  think  of 
"  an  addition  by  the  careless  Deuteronomist."  Just 
as  little  necessieuy  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
arrangement  by  which  the  Gibwnites  were  obliged 
to  serve  as  wood-choppers  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  congr^ation  was  first  made  in  later  times 
by  Solomon.  Reasons:  (1)  The  Gibeonites  are 
not  expressly  mentioned,  1  K.  ix.  20;  (2)  1  K.  ix. 

21,  has  reference  to  tributary  work  (^3^  Dp), 
and  that,  as  the  context  shows,  for  architectural 
purposes,  but  not  to  servants  for  the  purposes  of 
worship.    To  such  tributary  services  did  Solomon 

appoint  (D  vp^)  the  rest  of  the  population  (D? 

'^^J'^sJ'?)  of  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Perrizites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebudtes;  but  the  Israelites  he  made 
soldiers  (ver.  22).  Our  view  is,  accordingly,  that 
Joshua  did  certainly  appoint  the  Gibeonites  at 
once  to  the  lowest  service  at  the  sanctuary,  "  for 
congregation  and  altar,"  as  the  text  says,  especially 
as  this  service  might  already  be  performed  about 
the  tabernacle,  as  soon  as  this  had  an  assigned 
place. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  question  how  far  a  promissory  oath  is 
binding  on  him  who  has  given  it,  de])ends  very 
much  on  our  determination  of  the  conditions  under 
which  one  is  at  liberty  to  swear  at  aU.  On  this 
Jer.  Iv.  2  is  rightly  r^arded  as  a  lorus  dassicus. 
According  to  this  passage  an  oath  may  be  given : 

(1)  rm^,  (2)  IDSOtef  (3)  Tipy^^.  These 
three  conditions,  truth,  right,  and  justice,  are  that 
which  being  presupposed  an  oath  may  be  taken. 
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They  are,  as  Jerome  long  ago  called  them,  and  as 
the  canonical  law  recognizes  them,  the  comites 
^uramenti,  namely,  veritta  in  mente,  judicium  in 
jurantc,  justitia  in  objecto.  If  then,  as  in  the  case 
with  the  Gibeonites,  ihejtutitia  in  objecto  is  absent, 
the  oath  need  not  be  observed ;  and  so  in  all  cases, 
when  "  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject "  is 
wanting  to  the  swearer  without  his  fault.  Com- 
pletely so  when  this  subject  matter  of  the  promis- 
sory oath  is  something  directly  unallowable,  in 
clear  opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  which,  never- 
theless, one  has  hastily,  without  rightly  under- 
stjinding  it,  sworn  to  do,  as  was  true  of  Jephtha 
(Jadg.  X,  30, 31)  and  Herod  (Matt.  xiv.  9).  Only, 
in  that  case,  some  expiation  must  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  laid  down,  Lev.  v.  4-6,  which, 
if  a  man,  e.  g.  has  taken  an  oath  of  office,  and  this 
office  he  cannot  discharge,  might  consist  in  his 
resignation  of  the  office,  and  in  the  case  of  a  king, 
in  his  abdication.  Christiun  ethics,  especially  that 
of  the  evangelical  church,  cannot  be  too  earnest  on 
this  doctrine  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  since 
mental  reservations  are  so  easily  allowed  which 
threaten  truth,  right,  and  justice.  Very  beauti- 
fully, on  this  point,  Nitzsch  says  (System  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  §  207) :  "  Better,  indeed,  if  the  Chris- 
tian state  had  done  away  with  the  word  oo/A,  Spxos, 
and  the  like,  together  with  the  whole  train  of  heath- 
enly-religious  presuppositions  which  are  connected 
with  them,  r^e  might  and  should  speak  of  God* s 
witness,  appeal  to  God,  worship  in  courts  duty  to  God, 
etc.  The  form  of  the  oath  ot  this  kind  would  have 
&r  less  difficulty.  Much  more  would  depend  on 
performing  the  whole  service  in  a  truly  reli^ous 
way,  according  to  place  and  time,  and  on  limiting, 
in^  conformity  with  this,  the  requisition  and  per- 
mission, and  on  giving  due  heed  to  what  Christian 
morals  and  policy  might  have  to  advise  further." 

On  the  conditions  of  a  right,  that  is,  Christianly- 
pions  ofiering  and  performance  of  an  oath,  Harless 
observes  ( Christian  Ethics,  §  39,  b) :  **  The  first  con- 
dition b,  that  the  oath  should  be  rendered  onlyby 
virtue  of  a  ri^ht  demand  for  it  .  .  .  .  The 
Sboond  condiuon  is,  that  the  swearer  be  in  truth  a 
confessor,  i.  e.  that  his  oath  be  the  expression  of  a 
believing  hope  truly  dwelling  in  him.  The  third 
condition  is,  that  the  engagement  into  which  he 
enters  under  jiis  professing  oath  should  be  such 
that  the  God  Himself  whom  the  swearer  acknowl- 
edges may  acknowledge  it  For  the  oath's  sake  to 
fumll  engagements  displeasing  to  God  is  wickedly 
to  carry  to  co  I'pletion  that  which  has  been  wickedly 
begun,  to  add  a  second  sin  to  the  first  Not  to  fUl- 
fiU  what  has  been  sworn  is  in  such  cases,  not  the 
violation  of  an  oath  pleasing  to  God,  but  the  peni- 
tent recall  of  a  €rod-offending  oath."  Worthy  of 
consideration  further  are  the  richly  instructive  ar- 
ticles in  Herzc^s  Realenofk.  (iii.  713 ff.)  on  "the 
Oath  among  the  Hebrews  "  by  Ruetschi,  and  on 
« the  Oath  ^  by  C.  F.  Goschel. 

2.  The  sanctity  of  the  oath  stood  very  high  with 
the  ancient  Israelites,  so  that,  as  this  narrative 
shows,  they  would  rather,  in  dubio,  hold  fast  to 
their  oath  even  when  they  might  justiy  have  re- 
leased themselves  from  it  As  the  name  of  God 
was  to  them  thrice  holy  (Is.  vi.  3 ;  Ps.  cxi.  9),  so 
also  was  the  solemn  appeal  to  this  name  whether  in 
a  promise  or  an  assertion.  With  this  is  connected 
the  fact  that  the  administration  of  oaths  before  the 
court  was  restricted  to  a  few  cases  (Ex.  xxii.  6  ff. 
11 ;  Lev.  V.  23,  25;  Num.  y.  19  ff.)  For  that 
state  of  things  ought  moderti  legislation  also  to 
strive,  and  upon  thAt  ought  Christian  ethics  to  in- 
sist    Yet  in  North  America,  otherwise  so  puritan- 


ically disposed,  what  sport  is  made  with  the  oath, 
while  in  the  territory  of  the  Zwinglian  church  in 
SwitzerUnd,  the  oath  scarcely  occurs  any  more 
before  the  courts. 

3.  Priests  and  prpphets  are  called  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah,  and  rightly,  because  he  speaks  through 
them  when  they  have  been  enlightened  by  Him. 
This  illumination,  however,  ou^ht  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  in  any  way  a  mechanical  process,  but 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  always  as  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  entire  personal  life,  and  official 
position  of  the  individual  Injarer  of  the  divine  rev- 
elation. ^  Even  in  the  handling  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  this  also  must  be  taken  into  account. 

HOMILBTICAL  AND  PHACTICAL. 

As  once  the  Canaanites  against  Israel,  so  still 
and  ever  the  foes  of  God  gather  themselves  together 
to  fight  against  Him  and  his  church.  —  The  trick 
of  the  Gibeonites  ( 1 )  shrewdly  thought  out  (2)  cun- 
ningly carried  out,  but  (3)  detected  and  punished. 

—  There  is  no  thread  so  finely  spun,  but  comes  at 
last  before  the  sun. —  Lying  and  deceit  bring  no  bles- 
sing. —  Humble  words  alone  do  not  accomplish  it, 
they  must  also  be  true.  —  The  glory  of  God  among 
the  heathen. —  Do  nothing  without  asking  God.  — 
If  we  ask  the  Lord,  He  gives  us  also  an  answer ;  if 
we  neglect  it  we  have  to  bear  the  hurt  ourselves.  — 
How  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  ascertain  accurately 
the  state  of  the  case  before  we  bind  ourselves  by  an 
oath,  lest  we  afterwards  be  troubled  in  conscience 

—  shown  in  the  case  of  the  princes  of  Israel.  — 
The  firmness  of  the  princes  against  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  congregation.  —  The  judgment  upon  the 
Gibeonites:  (I)  the  hearing;  (2)  the  sentence. — 
Man  fears  for  nothing  more  than  his  life,  and  yet  this 
life  is  only  a  teinporal  good.  —  Joshua's  beautiful 
humaneness. — Better  to  be  wood-choppers  and 
Water-carriers  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord  than  to  have 
no  part  therein,  as  the  Gibeonites  had  well  deserved 
by  their  treacherous  scheme. 

Starke  :  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  mighty  of 
the  world  to  biyd  themselves  together  against  God 
and  his  gospel,  Ps.  ii.  2.  But  rage  ye  peoples,  and 
be  confounded ;  and  give  ear  all  ye  of  far  countries ; 
arm  yourselves  and  be  confounded ;  take  counsel 
together  and  it  shall  come  to  nought;  speak  a 
word  and  it  shall  not  stand,  for  God  is  with  us.  Is. 
vii.  9,  10.  —  No  man  should  lie ;  straightforward 
truth  gives  the  best  security,  Eph.  iv.  25.  —  God's 
wonders  and  works  are  not  hidden  even  from  the 
heathen;  how  then  shall  they  excuse  themselves 
in  that  day  ?  Rom.  i.  19,  20.  —  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  mortal  life  men  may  well  give  themselves  a 
deal  of  trouble,  but  where  lies  the  care  for  the  soul's 
welfare  1  Matt  xvi.  25, 26.  —  He  who  always  takes 
counsel  of  God  in  prayer  will  not  easily  be  deceived. 

—  It  is  a  bad  case  when  one,  on  account  of  lying 
and  deceit,  must  blush  and  turn  pale ;  let  every 
man,  therefore,  strive  after  uprightness  and  honesty. 

Crambr:  God  must  have  wood-choppers  also 
and  water-carriers  in  his  congregation,  and  He  gives 
to  every  one  gifts  according  to  his  portion,  1  Cor. 
xii.  27." 

Hedinoeb  :  It  is  thou^htiess  stupidity  in  a  man, 
if  he  will  not  take  warning  but  runs  also  into  the 
judgment  where  he  sees  mat  others  haye  gone  to 
ruin.  —  Credulity  brings  us  into  trouble. 

Gerlach  :  This  history  warns  the  congregation 
of  God  at  all  times  of  the  craft  and  disguises  of  the 
world,  which  often,  when  it  would  bean  advantage 
to  it,  seeks  recognition  and  admission  into  the  king- 
dom of  God. 
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3.  The  great  Victory  at  Giheon  over  the  five  dUied  Ganaantte  Kings, 
Chapter  X.    1-27. 

a.  Investment  of  Gibeon  by  the  five  allied  Kings. 
Chaptbh  X.  1-5. 

1  Now  [And]  it  came  to  pass,  when  Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem  had  [omit : 
had]  heard  how  Joshua  had  taken  Ai,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  it ;  as  he 
had  done  to  Jericho  and  her  king,  so  had  he  done  to  Ai  and  her  king  ;  and  how  the 

2  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  had  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  were  among  them ;  that  they 
feared  greatly,  because  Gibeon  w<is  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal  cities  [prop, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  kingdom],  and  because  it  was  greater  than  Ai,  and  all  the 

3  men  thereof  were  mighty.  Wherefore  [And]  Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem  sent 
imto  Hoham  king  of  Hebron,  and  unto  Piram  king  of  JarmuQi,  and  unto  Japhia 

4  king  of  Lachish,  and  unto  Debir  king  of  Eglon,  saying.  Come  up  unto  me,  and 
help  me,  that  we  may  smite  Gibeon :  for  it  hath  made  peace  with  Joshua  and  with 

5  the  children  of  IsraeL  Therefore,  [And]  the  [omit :  the]  five  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Hebron,  the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of 
Lachish,  the  king  of  Eglon,  gathered  themselves  together  and  went  up,  t]iey  and 
all  their  hosts  [camps],  and  encamped  before  Gibeon,  and  made  war  against  it 

(.  Slaughter  at  Gibeon. 
^  Chaptks   X.  6-15. 

6  And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua  to  the  camp  to  Gilgal,  saying.  Slack  not 
thy  hand  [hands]  fi-om  thy  servants ;  come  up  to  us  quickly,  and  save  us,  and  help 
us :  for  aU  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains  are  gather^  to- 

7  gether  against  us.  bo  [And]  Joshua  ascended  from  Gilgal,  he  and  all  the  people  of 

8  war  with  him,  and  all  the  mi^ty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes].  And  the  Lord  [Jeho- 
vah] said  unto  Joshua,  Fear  them  not :  for  I  have  delivered  [gi^en]  them  into  thine 

9  hand  ;  there  shall  not  a  man  of  them  stand  before  thee.     Joshua  therefore  [And 

10  Josbua]  came  upon  them  suddenly,  [:]  and  went  [he  went  up]  from  Gilgal  aU  night 
And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  discomfited  [Bunsen  :  brought  into  confusion  ;  Knobel : 
scattered ;  Fay,  De  Wette,  Zunz  :  confiised]  them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them  with  a 
great  slaughter  [De  Wette :  effected  a  great  overthrow  among  them ;  Fay,  literally : 
smote  them  with  a  great  stroke]  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the  way  tliat 
goeth  up  to  [the  way  of  the  ascent  of]  Beth-horon,*  and  smote  them  to  Azekah,  and 

11  unto  Makkedah.  Ajid  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in 
the  going  down  to  [on  the  descent  firom]  Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  cast 
down  great  stones  firom  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died :  they  were 
more  which  died  with  [the]  hail-stones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew 
with  the  sword. 

12  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
delivered  up  the  Amorites  before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the 
sight  of  Israel : 

Sun,  stand  thou  [omit :  thou]  still  on  Gibeon, 

And  thou  [omit :  thou],  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  I 

13  And  the  sun  stood  still, 
And  the  moon  stayed. 

Until  the  people  [nation]  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies. 

Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  [Fay :  the  upright  (Rechtschaffenen)  ; 
Luther :  pious  ;  De  Wette :  just  [Redlichen]  ?  So  [And]  the  sun  stood  still  in  the 

14  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.  And  there  was  no 
day  like  that  before  it  or  [and]  a£er  it,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hearkened  unto 

15  the  voice  of  a  man  ;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  fought  for  Israel.  And  Joshua  re- 
turned, and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 
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TKXTUAL  AND  ORIMMATIOM.. 

p  Tnr.  U.  —  Thto  leiUBOo  to  properly  pu«iithflCioal :  Am  ihmj  fled  before  Inmel  (they  were  oo  the  deeoeot  fttmi  Beth- 
horae)  tbet  Jeborah,  ete.  —  Tft.) 


c.  Flight  and  Destrnction  of  the  fire  Kngs. 
Chaptsb  X.    16-27. 

16  But  [And]  these  five  kings  fled  and  hid  themselves  in  a  [the]  cave  at  Makke- 

17  dah.    And  it  was  told  Joshua,  saying :  The  five  kings  are  found  hid  in  a  [the]  cave 
Id  at  Makkedah.   And  Joshua  said,  Roll  great  stones  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 

19  and  set  men  by  it  for  [omit :  for]  to  keep  them :  And  stay  ye  not,  but  [omit :  but] 
pursue  after  your  enemies,  and  smite  the  hindmost  of  mem ;  suffer  them  not  to 
enter  into  their  cities  ;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  delivered  [given] 
them  into  your  hand. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel  had  made  an  end 
of  slaying  [smiting]  them  with  a  very  great  slaughter  [stroke],  till  they  were  con- 
sumed, that  the  rest  which  remain^  of  them  entered  [Fay :  but  those  that  re- 

21  mained  of  them  escaped  and  came]  into  [the]  fenced  [fortified]  cities.  [,]  And  [that  H 
all  the  people  returned  to  the  camp  to  Joshua  at  Makkedah  in  peace :  none  moved 

22  [Fay,  properly  :  pointed]  his  tongue  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Then 
said  Joshua,  Open  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  bring  out  those  five  kings  unto  me 

23  out  of  the  cave.  And  they  did  so,  and  brought  forth  those  five  kings  unto  him  out 
of  the  cave,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  die  king  of  Hebron,  the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the 

24  king  of  Lachish,  and  [omit :  and]  die  king  of  Eglon.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
they  brought  out  those  kings  unto  Joshua,  that  Jodiua  called  for  all  the  men  of  Is- 
rael, and  said  unto  the  captains  [C^a'^Sj?,  leaders]  of  the  men  of  war  which  went 
with  him.    Come  near,  put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  kings.    And  they 

25  came  near  and  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  them.  And  Joshua  said  to  them, 
Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed,  be  strong,  and  of  good  courage  [firm,  ch.  i.  6],  for  thus 

26  shall  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  do  to  all  your  enemies  against  whom  ye  fight  And  after- 
ward Joshua  smote  them,  and  slew  them,  and  hanged  them  on  five  trees  :  and  they 

27  were  hanging  upon  the  trees  until  the  evening.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time 
of  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  that  Joshua  commanded,  and  they  took  them  down 
off  the  trees,  and  cast  them  into  the  cave  wherein  they  had  been  hid,  and  laid  great 
stones  in  the  cave's  mouth,  which  remain  [omit :  which  remain]  until  this  very 
day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATIOAL. 

[I  Venet  20  and  21  might  well  be  translated  and  connected  thus :  And  it  eame  to  pais  when  ....  till  thej  were 
eoBtomed,  and  thoee  that  had  escaped  of  them  had  fled,  and  were  come  into  the  fbrtifled  oitke,  that  all  the  people 
letoned,  etc— Tr.] 


SXBGBTICAL  AND  OKITIOAL. 

The  tbandonment  by  Gibeon  of  the  common  cause 
leads  Adoni-zedek,  kin^?  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  doubt 
themMt  powerful  of  the  Canaauite  kings  in  South- 
ern Palestine,  to  csdl  upon  the  kings  of  Hebron,  La- 
dash,  Jarmuth,  and  Eglon,  to  chastise  the  apostate 
dty.  With  this  demand  the  princes  named  yielded 
compliance  (ver.  1-5).  But  Joshua,  being  sum- 
moned by  the  Gibeonites  to  their  assistance,  hastens 
to  aid  his  threatened  allies,  defeats  the  Canaanite 
kings  in  the  famous  battle  at  Gibeon,  erer  mem- 
orable on  account  of  the  much  disputed  standing 
still  of  the  sun  (vers.  6-15),  and  pursues  and  slays 
the  confederates  (vers.  66-27). 

a.  Investment  of  Gibeon  by  the  Jive  allied  Kings 

(vers.  1-5),— ver.  1.  P1S''*?'^B  =  Lord  of  right- 
eousness. Better  known  than  this  Adoni-zedek  is 
p"JS^3b5  ==King  of  righteousness  (Gen.  xiy.  18 ; 
Ps.  ex  4;  Heb.  t.  6-10;  vi.  20;  vii.  1,10  and 
often),  who  was  likewise  king  of  Salem  (Jerusalem). 


pb^jp^  also  ta^^^^l  (^«  ^*"«'  fo™*  ^^^ 
and  there  in  Chronicles,  e,  g.,  1  Chron.  iii.  5,  also 
on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabcean  age,  while  others 
have  also  the  defective  form,  Gesen.),  abbreviated, 

O^W  (Gen.  xiv.  18 ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  8),  ftx)m  which  it 

is  evident  that  the  proper  pointing  is  D /^'^\  as 

further,  the  Aram.  Db^hn%  Ezraiv.  20,  24 ;  v.  1, 

and  D^tpT)^.  Ezra  v.  14 ;  vi.  9,  go  to  show.  The 
Keri  perpetuum  -r- ,  which  is  a  dual  form,  is  ex- 
plained (Fiirst)  as  having  arisen  with  reference  to 
the  double  city  (upper  and  lower),  or,  without  re- 
spect to  that,  from  the  fact  that  the  later  Hebrews 

understood  D^  to  be  an  old  dual  form  (still  ap- 
pearing in  *Q*0Q7,  D*^riQ7  and  the  nom.  prop. 
U^Tf,  C3^tZ7),  and  had  substituted  for  it  the  cus- 
tomary D% 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


The  etymology  is  doabtful.  Gesenius  maintains 
the  interpretation,  supported  by  the  translation  of 

Saa4ias :  dwelling  of  peace.     On  this  view,  ^"i." 

would  be  from  H^J  =  dwelling  or  foundation,  and 

Obw  =  DibC?,  which  is  farored  by  the  Greek 
mode  of  writing  loXvfta  (Josephus,  Ant.  i.  10,  12  ; 
Pans.  8,  16,  3)  and  the  Latin,  Solyma  (Mart.  10, 
65,  5).    Ewald  holds  the  first  part  of  the  word  to 

be  an  abbreviation  of  tt,  !\n^  =  possession,  and  ex- 
plains, possession  of  Shalem/'  Hitzig  (on  Is.  p.  1 ,  ff.) 
goes  back  to  nC^^T*  =  possession,  district,  *'  dis- 
trict or  possession  of  Salem."  More  recently  he 
holds,  on  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3,  that  SbttJ^n>  should  properly 

have  been* written  D^l^W^'^^  which  he  translates 
(  Bistort/ of  the  Peonle  of  Israd\  i.  UO)  by  :  "  Fear  ve 
God  undividedly.  Here  it  is  to  be  further  ob- 
served that  according  to  Hitzig's  views  C^tt?,  in 
the  Boathem  Arabic  =  a  stone,  was,  with  the  A  mo- 
rite  O^^,  the  old  Canaanite  name  of  the  city  [Je- 
busolem],* which  David  changed  into  Jerusalem, 
while  Hiuig  adds  that  the  city  was  earlier  called 
Salem  ('<). 

Furst  decides  for  the  old  etymology,  appealing 
also  to  Saadjas  on  Is.  xliv.  28 ;  li.  17 ;  Ix.  1 ;  Ixii.  1, 

6,  taking  D5^>  however,  =  Div^,  as  an  epithet 

of  the  most  high  God,  as  in  Diblg^2HL     Thus 

nbwry^  would  be  equal  to  ^"»;,  2  Chr.  xx.  16. 
meaning  ** foundation  (or  place,  dwelling)  of  El," 
and  that  as  the  Peaceful.    It  is  striking  that  Fiirst 

interprets  D?y>  ^®°-  ^^*  18  J  ^"J-  Ixxvi.  3,  where 
it  stands  alone,  without  ^"^^  by  "  hilly  place,  sum- 
mit," fh)m  a  supposed  stem  D  vtT,  to  be  high.  But 
it  would  be  more  obvious  to  explain  it,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  meaning  given  to  D707  in  D7tt?1'^^, 
as  "place  of  the  Peaceful,"  that  is,  of  God. 

"  The  later  Arabic  name  of  JerusiUem,  el-Kuds  or 
Beit  el-Mukaddas,  is  only  a  circumlocution  like 

tt^ipn  n**?  in  the  Hebrew  (Neh.  xi.  18)."  Furst. 
On  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, comp.  Dr.  E.  G.  Schultz,  Jermaletn ;  W. 
Krafft,  The  Toj^ography  of  Jerusalem :  Tobler,  Mem- 
oranda ofJerusaiem,  and.  Topography  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  Vicinity^  as  also  Menke*s\B<7>^  Atlas ^  map  v., 
where  on  very  carefully  drawn  side-maps  Uie  views 
of  Tobler,  Kiepert,  Ferguson,  Robinson,  Erafi^,  and 
Sepp,  concerning  the  plan  of  the  city,  are  delin- 
eated.i 

Ver.  2.  It  is  emphatically  mentioned  concern- 
ing Gibeon  that  it  was  a  great  city,  "  like  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  perhaps,  like  a 
dty  in  which  a  king  dwelt,  like  a  "  royal  city." 

Ver.  3.  Hebron,  chaps,  x.  36  ;  xv.  54,  Jarmuth, 
eh.  XV.  35,  TiaohlBh  and  Eglon,  ch.  xv.  39,  lie  in 
southern  Canaan. 

Ver.  4.  The  enterprise  is  not  directlj  against 
Joshua,  but  against  Gibeon,  because  Gibeon  has 
made  peace  with  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel. 

Ver.  6.  The  four  kings  hear  the  summons,  and 
encamp  around  Gibeon.    The  names  of  the  kings 

1  [A  ptrticalarly  valiutbl*  article  on  Jerasalem  will  b« 
Iband  In  Smith^i  Dictionary  qfthe  Bible.  On  the  topofraphy 
the  ftddiUoot  to  the  Am.  ed.  are  indispensable.  The  Recovery 
o/JerusaUtn  (see  Intr.  p  87)  Is  now  reprinted  In  N.  Y .—  Ta.] 


are  not  given  here  a  second  time;  but  the  names  of 
the  cities  over  which  they  ruled,  and  in  the  same 
order  as  in  ver.  3.  The  former  names,  however, 
are  significant  throughout,  for  Hoham  is  probablv 
"  whom  Jehovah  drives,"  Piram  "  the  wild  ass  " 
(similar  designations  among  the  aborigines  of  N. 
A.),  Japhia  "  splendid,"  Dcbir  *'  the  writer,"  on 
which  me  Lexicons  may  be  consulted. 

b.  Battle  of  Gibeon,  vers.  6-15.  —  Ver.  6.  The 
Gibeonites  send  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  and  implore 
help,  and  indeed,  as  the  fbrm  of  their  expres- 
sion  indicates,  immediate  help.  Observe  the  cli- 
max ;  slacken  not  thy  hands  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16)  — 
come  up  to  us  (quickly  -^  and  save  us  —  and  help 
UB.  A  ureiy  similar  tone  is  adopted  by  the  perse- 
cuted Christian  congregation,  Acts  iv.  24-30,  es- 
pecially vers.  27-29. 

^  Kinga  of  the  Amorites  —  a  common  designa- 
tion of  the  five  princes. 

Ver.  7.  Joshua  responds  to  the  appeal  and 
hastens  marching  all  night  long  to  reach  them 
(ver.  9),  and  that  with  a  select  portion  of  the  army 

—  ^inn  '*T2D,  ch.  L  14.  The  )  is  to  betaken 
as  explicative,  as  Gen.  iiL  16 ;  comp.  also  Josh, 
xiv.  6. 

Ver.  8.  An  encouraging  address  from  Jeho- 
vah. 

Ver.  9.  A  more  particular  statement  of  what 
has  been  told  (ver.  7).  —  Suddenly  comes  he 
upon  them  because  he  has  nuirched  the  whole  night. 
In  the  morning  he  stands  before  them,  when  they 
believe  him  to  be  yet  at  his  head-quarters  on  thue 
Jordan.  These  rapid  marches  illustrate  the  true 
energy  and  efficiency  of  great  military  commanders. 
This  is  perceived  also  in  modem  and  even  the 
most  recent  history.* 

Ver.  10.  •' Jehovah  scattered  (C^'TD  the 
enemy  before  Israel.  The  latter  «mote  them  in  a 
great  defeat  .at  Gibeon  and  pursued  them  north- 
westward on  the  way  to  the  ascent  (3  H^SD) 
of  Beth-horon.  So  likewise  he  followed  them  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  and  smote  them  even  nnto 
Azekah  and  Makkedah."  So  Knobel.  According 
to  his  view,  therefore,  the  whole  pursuit  occurred 
simultaneously,  towards  the  northwest  and  the 
southwest  But  that  is  not  the  sense  of  vers.  10 
and  1 1 .  Rather  all  Israel  pursued  the  enemy  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  towards  the  pass  of  Beth- 
horon,  and  from  thence  through  the  pass  down 
into  the  plain,  where  probably  Azekah  and  Makke- 
dah lay.  By  what  means  Jehovah  discomfited 
the  enemy,  or  "  scattered  "  them,  as  ICnobel  trans- 
lates, is  not  told  ;  for  the  hail  comes  later.  So  Je- 
hovah once  discomfited  the  Egyptians,  also,  Ex. 
xiv.  24 ;  and  xxiii.  27  the  promise  is  given  that 
God  will  always  do  so  with  the  foes  of  IsraeL  In 
1  Sam.  vii.  10  we  are  told  of  a  tempest  which  Je- 
hovah brought  up  when,  at  Samuel's  prayer,  be 
caused  it  to  thunder  against  the  Philistines,  and 

then  it  is  said :  ClSn^J  —  the  same  word  which  is 
used  here.  Probably  aiso  the  storm  came  on  during 
the  battle.  It  thundered  and  lightened.  Jehoviw 
fought  for  his  people  out  of  the  clouds.  The  enemj 
trembled  and  lost  heart.  They  fled.  During  thar 
flight  the  storm  broke  upon  them  in  full  fury ;  hail- 
stones fell  on  them  and  of  such  size  that  more  died 
from  these  than  were  slain  by  the  sword  (ver.  11). 

t  [If  Sadowa  and  the  other  eventi  of  the  Austrian  eaiB> 
paign  were  no  oommemorated  by  the  aotbor,  what  would  he 
have  MUd  of  the  progrem  from  Weinenberg  to  Sedan,  and 
PmU,  and in  1870.  —  Ta.] 
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Bj  a  very  dmilar  mischance  the  Austrians  were 
o?ertaken  in  1859  at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  —  We 
hare  translated  »^^S9  in  yer.  10  "  ascent"  and 
inver.  11,  "descent/*^  It  means  both  alike,  as 
in  1  Mace-  iiL  16,  24,  both  stand  together  in 
Inference  to  this  -plsuce :  dardfiaffis  koX  KordfiiMris  B<u$- 
mpw-  If  "pass"  were  not  so  modern  it  would 
best  express  the  meaning  of  this  word.  This  Pass 
of  Beth-horon  is  still  very  rocky  and  rough  (Rob- 
inson, iii.  59-63),  and  leads  from  the  mountain 
down  into  the  western  plain,  whither  Joshua  pur- 
sned  the  enemy  even  to  the  places  lying  there, 
Aiekah  (ch.  xv.  351  and  Makkedah  (ch.  xv.  41). 

Ver.  11.  That  by  the  greai  stones^  not  stones 
litCTally  as  rained  down  (Grotius,  Calmet,  Ilgen), 
bat  hail-stones  are  to  be  understood,  appears  from 
the  second  half  of  the  verse,  *'A  hail-storm  is 

meant,  in  relation  to  which  TJ^  73^  occurs  also 
Is.  XXX.  30;  comp.  Ez.  xiii.  11,  13.  *  Jehovah  in 
contending  with  his  enemies  employs  the  hail  also 
(Job  xxxviii.  23 ;  Is.  xxxii.  19)  as  he  did  c.  g.  in 
^pt,  Ex.  ix.  19,  25"  (Knobel). 

The  verses  which  now  follow,  12-15,  deserve  a 
partioilarly  carefiiU  examination,  and  that  (1)  in 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  text ;  (2)  as  regards 
thiir  amtejUs.  As  to  the  former  it  is  obvious  that 
the  whole  passage,  yer.  12-1.5,  might  be  removed 
from  the  context  entirely,  without  in  the  least 
matilating  the  narrative ;  rather,  ver.  1 6  connects 
itself  with  ver.  1 1  as  its  proper  continuation.  It  is 
further  manifest  that  ver.  13  itself  refers  to  another 
writing  as  its  source,  and  that  the  same  author 
cannot  possibly  have  written  ver.  15  and  ver.  43. 
For,  according  to  ver.  15  Joshua  had  returned  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  at  Ciibeon  into  the  camp 
at  Gilgal,  while  in  ver.  43  this  return  takes  place 
only  after  the  completed  conquest  of  southern 
Canaan. 

We  have  therefore  to  obnsider  here  an  inserted 
passage.  Knobel  calls  it  "  a  fragment  from  the 
first  document  of  the  Jehovist."  This  first  docu- 
ment of  the  Jehovist  is,  as  may  have  been  already 
peraaved  from  the  Introd.   (§  2),  according  to 


Knobel's  view,  the  "^^J^  "^8??  here  cited— the 
"Law-book"  as  he  calls  it,— composed  in  the 
Nonhem  kingdom.  From  this  first  document  the 
whole  episode  here  is  taken,  as  he  supposes,  except 
the  words,  "  is  it  not  written  in  the  Sepher 
Jaschar  1 "  which  he  explains  as  an  addition  of  the 
Jehovist,  "  who  in  a  Uiing  so  unheard  of  and  in 
credible  thought  himself  bound  to  quote  his  au- 
thority expressly."  As  we  have  not  been  able  to 
assent  to  this  view,  but  are  rather  obliged,  with  the 
yM:  body  of  critics,  to  regard  this  "^Ip^n  HgD, 
mentioned  only  here  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  as  a  poeti- 
cal book,  we  cannot  by  any  means  refer  the  whole 
passage  to  the  "  Book  of  the  Upright,"  but  only  a 
part  as  is  afterwards  shown.  In  this  assumption 
that  the  whole  passage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
formula  of  quotations,  b  taken  from  the  "  Book  of 

1  [Tha  Temazk  which  fblloWi  to  true  and  approprlataeon- 
•erning  71^55,  which,  however,  to  not  repeated  In  ver. 
U.    TTte  to  need  there.  — Te.] 

1  [Might  we  not  add  also  ^i;  ver.  18,  which  to  unuiaal 

be  ny  in  r^teenee  to  the  IMrew**  —  Ta  ] 

t  [!b»  onheeitating  confidence  of  onr  anthor  in  thto  oon- 
ehuion  leeins  hanlly  borne  ont  by  hto  reaaons.  The  can  tiooa 
Jidgment  of  Bleek,  above  quoted,  seems  more  consistent 


the  Upright,"  the^  ^^g^i'^  ^^^  Knobel :  Hengsten- 
berg  in  the  Ecang,Kirchen-Zeitun%  1832,  No.  88, 
ibid.  1868,  No.  48  ;  Havemick,  Einl.  ii.  1,  p.  50,  Keil, 
Comm.  p.  255  ff.  [Bibl.  Comm.  ii.  1,  76  ff.].  The 
latter  remarks,  at  the  eAd  of  his  exposition  :  "  The 
only  plausible  consideration  which  can  be  brought 
against  this  view,  and  which  has  been  adduced 
with  great  emphasis  by  two  anonymous  writers  in 
the  Emng.  KirchenZeitung,  1833,  Ko.  17,  p.  135  f., 
and  No.  25  f.  p.  197  f.  and  211  f.,  consists  in  this, 
that  the  formula  of  citation,  *  Is  not  this  written 
in  the  Book  of  the  Upright  i  *  stands  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  passage  quoted,  while  elsewhere  this  and 
similar  formulas  stand  either  at  the  beginning  of 
the  quotation,  as  Deut.  xxi.  14-27,  or  at  the  end  of 
it,  as  generally  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles. But  from  both  cases  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  is  a  rule  without  exceptions."  Keil  labors  to 
prove  this,  quite  fruitlessly,  in  our  opinion  ;  HenK- 
stenberg  also,  in  his  second  essay,  seeks  to  obviate 
the  striking  foct  that  the  citation  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  the  passage,  by  assuming  that  the  author  has  com- 
municated, out  of  the  Book  of  the  Upright,  two  lyr- 
ical fragments,  which  he  separates  from  each  other 
by  the  intervening  phrase  of  quotation  [ubi  sup. 
p.  580).  But,  grantmg  that  ver.  13  6-15,  together 
with  the  very  prosaic  conclusion,  "  and  Joshua  re- 
turned and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to 
Gilgal,"  must  be  a  lyrical  fragment,  would  it  not 
then  have  been  more  natural  tor  the  writer  to  re- 
peat the  formula  somewhat  in  this  manner :  Is 
not  this  also  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Upright  1 
—  Bleek  has  left  the  question  unsettled,  saying, 
"  How  far  the  quotation  here  extends,  and  where 
the  historian  resumes,  is  not  ouite  clear  "  (Introd* 
to  the  0.  T.  p.  349).  Kamphausen  on  the  con- 
trary (St\id.  und  Kritiken,  1863,  p.  866),  assumes 
that  the  author  of  ver.  12-15  was  a  historian  who 
names  expressly  the  source  from  which  he  draws, 
and  p/ainhf  distinguishes,  the  lines  which  he  extracts 
therefrom  from  hh  own  prosaic  narrative.  To 
the  same  result  must  we  also  come,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  ( 1  • )  The  fact  that  the  formula  of 
citation  here  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  passage, 
constitutes  for  us  an  insuperable  objection  to  refer-  . 
ring  the  whole  to  the  Book  of  the  Uprii^ht,  since 
everywhere  else,  such  formula  comes  in  either  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  words  cited.  (2.)  The 
exclamation  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Joshua, 
breathes  in  every  aspect  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
It  is  sublime  in  its  import,  rythmical,  and  strictly 
obsei*ving  the  parallelism  in  its  form,  in  its  choice 

of  words  also  poetical  (notice  Di^,  ISi^*^ .  ) ;  while 
afterwards  the  discretion  of  the  historian  manifestly 
comes  into  play,  since  he  mentions  onlif  the  sun ; 
lets  it  stand  tn  the  midst  of  heaven,  then  continues 
with  the  observation  that  it  hasted  not  to  ao  down 
almost  a  whole  day;  in  ver.  14 expounds  veroali^  the 
poetical  language,  and  concludes,  finally,  with  a 
wholly  prosaic  notice. 

Verses  13  6-15,  accordingly,  do  not  belong  to  the 
Book  of  the  Upright.*    But  how  with  verse  12  a? 

with  all  the  Ikote.  We  think  the  poetic  spirit  neonnds 
through  the  whole  of  vers.  18  and  14,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  sattoflutory  dogmatic  bearing  of  Hengstenberg's  view, 
to  be  noticed  hereafter.  • 

Stanley,  in  his  very  interMting  preeentation  of  tlie  great 
battle  of  Oibeon  (Jewish  Church,  1st  series,  lect.  xi.),  girei 
this  whole  section  poetically  arranged,  as  fbUows.  It  will 
be  seen  that  here  again  he  blends  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew 
text  too  much  as  if  they  were  of  like  authority :  — 
**Then  spake  Joshua  unto  Jbhovab, 
In  the  day  '  that  God  gare  up  the  Amorite 
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It  is  |K>8sible  that  these  words  may  have  formed  the 
historical  introduction  in  that  Book  of  Heroes,  to 
Joshua's  exclamation,  as  Ex.  xv.  1,  "Then  sang 
Moses/'  etc.,  but  it  b  also  possible  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  author  as  vers.  13  6-15,  from  whom 
other  sections  likewise  wrought  into  the  bodj  of 
the  history  muy  have  been  derived.  On  this  see 
the  Introduction. 

Having  dealt  with  the  criticism  of  the  text,  we 
proceed  (2)  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  which  especially  needs  to  be  exeget- 

Ically  settied.  Ver.  12,  TH,  pointedly  "at  that 
time,"  as  Gen.xii.  6,  Josh.  xiv.  11,  in  contrast  with 

T^^V;  JaXX,  t^tc,  Vulg.  Umc.    This  ^  is  more 

closely  defined  by  IQ^  /Vl  Di^?,  "in  the  day 
when  Jehovah  delivered  np,"  etc  *  The  battie  at 
Gibeon  is  intended.  The  promise,  Deut  i.  7,  8,  is 
to  be  remembered.  On  this  day,  Joohua  spake  to 
Jehovah,  ....  and  he  said  in  the  sight 
of  laraeL  We  should  have  expected  rather,  "  in 
the  ears  of  Israel."  The  same  kind  of  expression 
is  used  in  Num.  xx.  8,  in  a  passage  whicn  prob- 
ably has  the  same  author  as  ours,  and  in  I>eut. 

xxxi.  7.  Quite  correctly  0  "^y^V/  is  used.  Gen. 
xxiii.  11,  18;  Ex.  iv.  30.  Here  it  is  to  be  taken 
^=  coram,  as  the  Vulgate  translates,  correctly  as 
to  the  sense.    Then  follows  what  Joshua  said. 

0^^,  as  also  H^J,  \g  without  the  article,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  poetry,  as  Job  xvi.  18,  V^ 
(O  earth),  while  in  prose  the  article  in  this  case  is 
more  common  to  distinguish  the  noun  in  some 

manner  (Ewald,  Lehrg.  §  327).     Hl^t  Imp.  Kal 

from  DQ7»  V^^P'f  ^  ^  dumb  with  astonishment, 
then  to  bo  silent,  then  to  rest,  to  be  quiet,  to  keep 
still,  as  one  who  is  silent  does.  So  Ps.  iv.  5 ;  1 
Sam.  xiv.  9;  Job  xxxi.  34;    Lam.  ii  18;  Job 

XXX.  27.  Knobel  remarks  also  that  07'^nn^, 
Gen.  xxxiv.  5;  Ex.  xiv.  14,  is  used  in  the  same 
way  of  rest,  inactivity.  "  Sun,  stand  still  on  Gib- 
eon,"  is  accordingly,  =:  keep  thyself  quiet  and  inac- 
tive, stand  still.    Kcil  indeed  will  not  grant  this, 

but  translates  09^  here  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  9,  by 
"  wait." '  But  both  here  and  there  *Tp^  stands  im- 
mediately parallel  to  QD^,  and  ^^V  means  nn- 
attestionably  to  stand,  stand  still,  remain  standing, 
for  which  1  Sam.  xx.  38  may  be  superfluously  com- 
pared. Besides,  how  can  the  sun  wait,  without 
standing  still.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  translate 
poetically,  with  force  and  boldness,  "  stand  still," 
than  tamely  "  Sun,  wait  at  Gibeon  and  moon  in 
the  Valley  of  Ajalon."  So  also  the  LXX.,  ^Hir^ 
6  liXioT  icor^  raj8c<iy,  lAt  ^  tniKitni  icar&  ^dpayya 
'AiXi^y;  and  the  Vulgate:  "Sol  contra  Gaboon  ne 
movearis  et  luna  contra  vattern  Ajalon  I"  Quite 
erroneous  is  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Barzilai  in  the  bro- 
chure, Un  Errore  di  Trtnte  SecUi  (Trieste,  1868), 

to  transUte  the  Ct?  0^0^  by  "  Sun,  be  silent, 
cease  to  shine!"  by  .which  an  edipee  of  the  sun 

Into  th*  hand  of  Israel,'  (LXX.) 
When  he  diaoomflted  them  In  Qibeoo, 
<  A^  they  were  diwomfited  befbre  the  ftoe  of  Inael,*  (LXX.)  ** 
And  Joehoa  laid :  — 

«  '  Be  thon  stiU,  0  son,  upon  Olbeon, 

And  thoo  moon  upon  Uie  Yallej  Ot  Ajalon.* 
And  the  ton  wae  still, 
And  the  moon  stood, 


would  be  made  out  of  his  standing  stilL  Zockler, 
in  a  treatise  (BeweU  des  Giaubens,  iv.  p.  250),  re- 
marks on  this :  **  The  untenableness  of  this  explar 

nation  appears  not  only  from  the  fiict  that  QQ'^y 

*to  be  silent'  (as  well  as  its  synonym  BTinn, 
in  Gen.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Ex.  xiv.  14),  according  to  1  Sam. 
xiv.  9,  may  ver^  well  signify  in  ^neral,  the  hold- 
ing in,  or  ceasmg  from  any  activity,  and  partic- 
ularly resting  from  any  movement,  the  holding 
still  or  standing  of  a  moving  body  (comp.  also  Fs. 
iv.  5 ;  Job  xxxi  34 ;  Lam.  iL  18),  while  its  appli- 
cation to  the  self-concealment  of  a  luminous  body, 
can  be  supported  by  no  example,  —  but  further- 
more also  from  the  connection  with  what  follows. 
This,  as  definitely  as  is  possible,  presents  the  actual 
standing  still  of  the  sun,  as  the  result  of  the  mighty 
injunction  of  Joshua,  the  believing  warrior." 

The  VaUey  of  Ajalon  lies  to  the  west  of  Gibeon. 
Knobel  says  on  this,  at  ch.  xix.  42 :  "  Ajalon,  in 
whose  vale  Joshua  bade  the  moon  stand  still  (x. 
12),  allotted  to  the  Levites  (xxL  24 ;  1  Chron.  ri 
54),  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  with  the  Philia- 
tines  II  Sam.  xiv.  31  ,*  1  Chron.  viiL  13),  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  10),  taken  from  Ahax 
by  the  Philistines  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18),  lying,  ac- 
cording to  the  Onom.,  s.  v. "  Ajalon,"  two  miles  east 
of  Nicopolis ;  at  the  present  day,  a  villa^  Jalu, 
Jalo,  in  a  fertile  region  on  the  north  side  of  a 
mountain  ridge,  from  which  one  overlooks  the 
beautiful  and  wide  basin  Merdj  Ibn  Omeir  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  north.  Rob.  iii.  63,  64 ;  Later  BM. 
Res.  145,  Tobler,  Dntte  Wanderung,  p.  188  f."  To 
this  position  of  Ajalon,  westward  from  Gibeon, 
where  Joshua  joined  battie  with  the  Amorites,  the 
place  of  the  moon  suits  well.  It  stood  in  the  west, 
near  its  setting,  over  Ajalon,  and  was  still  visible 
although  the  sun  was  shining.  Let  the  two  heav- 
enly bodies  stand  where  they  stood  and  there 
would  continue  to  be  day ;  and  if  there  continued 
to  be  dav  there  would  stiH  be  a  possibility  of  com- 
pletely destroying  the  foe.  Ana  that  was  precisely 
Joshua's  wisliy  that  they  might  stand  where  they 
stood  in  order  that^  he  nught  annihilate  the  enemy. 
Hengstenbci^  {ubi  sup.  p.  558)  will  not  allow  this, 
but  explains  that  the  "  simultaneous  appearance  of 
the  sun  and  moon  "  was  "  something  entirely  un- 
usual, which  ought  not  to  be  so  readily  taken  for 
natural"  This  joint  apparition,  however,  is  not 
very  unusual ;  on  the  contrary  it  may  be  witnessed 
in  a  clear  sky  at  any  time,  during  the  moon's  first 
quarter,  in  tne  afremoon,  and  during  the  last  quar- 
ter, in  the  forenoon :  and  indeed,  from  what  is 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  astronomer 
MUdler,  it  may  bo  seen,  in  the  much  clearer  south- 
em  heavens,  early  in  the  afternoon,  during  the 
moon's  first  quarter,  and  until  late  in  the  forenoon 
during  her  tlurd. 

Knobel,  for  his  part,  supposes  that  "  the  sepa- 
rate mention  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  Gibeon  and 
Ajalon  has,  in  the  poetical  parallelism,  as  e.  ^.  in 
Hos.  y.  8 ;  Am.  i.  5  ;  Mich.  iii.  12 ;  Zech.  ix.  10,  17, 
no  significance."  That,  however,  is  questionable, 
in  view  of  the  fiict  that  the  assignment  of  the  two 
heavenly  bodies  to  their  respective  positions  suits 

Until  *  the  nation  *  (or,  LXX.,  until  Qod)  bad  avenged  them 

upon  their  enemies. 
And  the  sun  stood  in  *  the  very  midst  *  of  the  heaTens, 
And  hasted  not  to  go  down  for  a  whole  day, 
And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it, 
That  Jbhovah  heard  the  Tolce  of  a  man, 
For  JiHOVAH  fought  for  Israel. 
And  Joshua  returned,  and  aU  Isnel  with  him,  onto  tb* 

campinOilgaL"  — Tr.] 
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»  perfectly  to  the  place  of  Jo^hna,  and  the  more 
•0  because  it  is  to  as  very  doabtful  whether  the 
ntmes  in  Hos.  v.  8,  Am.  i.  5,  Zech.  ix.  10,  are  con- 
nected merely  for  the  sake  of  the  parallelibm.  which 
ve  admit  onljr  as  to  Mic.  iii.  12.  But  if  the  sun 
«Dd  moon  simultaneously  stood  still  in  the  heavens, 
and  so  that  the  sun  rested  orer  Gibeon  cast  of  the 
ticld  of  battle,  and  the  moon  orer  Ajalon  in  the 
vesit,  the  battle  must  have  been  going  on  in  the 
morning,  and  Joshna  have  uttered  his  invocation 
at  this  ume,  perhaps  toward  midday.  So  it  id  un- 
derstood also  by  Keil,  Knobel,  an&  2^ockler,  who 
writes  {ubi  tup,) :  *'  The  mention  of  the  moon  with 
the  sun  in  ver.  13  is  to  be  explained  simply  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  also  was  yet  visible  in  the 
fckv,  and  that  the  prayer,  directed  toward  a  prolong- 
atlm  of  the  day,  could  only  be  fully  expressed,  pos- 
itively as  well  as  negatively,  if  it  at  the  same  time 
called  for  the  delay  of  the  night,  or,  which  is  the 
lamejihing,  a  standing  still  of  the  planet  which 
governed  me  night  (Gen.  i.  16)." 

Gibeon  and  Ajalon  are  named  as  stations  of  the 
lan  and  moon,  because  Joshua  when  he  engaged 
in  the  battle  was  probably  west  of  Gibeon,  in  a 
place  from  which  he  saw  the  sun  shining  in  the 
«ut  over  that  city,  and  the  moon  in  the  far  west 
over  Aialon. 

As  the  probable  hour  of  the  conflict  we  may  in- 
ler,  partly  from  this  situation  and  partly  from  the 
San  standing  still  '*  in  the  midst  of  the  heaven  " 
(ver.  13),  that  it  was  in  the  middle  pert  of  the  day, 
and  probably  still  in  the  forenoon,  hardly  the  late 
afternoon  as  Com.  a  Lapide,  Clericns,  J.  D.  Mich. 
tt  ai.  have  supposed.  Uitzig  also  decides  in  fiivor  of 
the  forenoon  :  *'  As  Saul  upon  the  king  of  Ammon, 
Joshua  fell  on  the  Amontes  earli/  in  the  morning. 
When,  Boon  after,  the  battle  took  a  favorable  turn, 
the  sun  had  alr^y  risen  and  stood  over  Gibeon 
behind  the  combatants,  while  in  the  far  west,  the 
moon  had  not  vet  gone  down"  (ubi sup. jp.  102). 
Bfost  recently  of  all  A.  Hengstenberg  in  Bochum 
has  also  published  a  contribution  {Btweisdra  Glau- 
l^^Hs,  vol.  y  pp.  287, 288)  toward  the  explanation  of 
oor  pa:aage,  in  which  he  agrees  with  Ziickler  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  at  what  time  of  day  the  battle 
was  fought  and  Joshua  uttered  his  call  to  the  sun. 
Kwald,  on  the  contrary  ( O^sck.  d.  v,  Israel,  2,  p. 
325.  326),  thinks  of  the  afternoon.  In  regard, 
farther,  to  the  relation  between  the  liail-storm 
mentioned  yer.  1 1  and  Joshua's  exclamation,  we 
must  reipember  that  the  author  of  the  *'  Book  of 
the  Upright,"  knew  nothing  of  this  bail-storm,*  but 
the  writer  who  gaye  the  Book  of  Joshua  its  pi^esent 
form,  inserted  not  only  the  supposed  ciution  (ver. 
13  and  13  a.)  but  the  whole  passage  (vers  12-15) 
into  the  midst  of  the  history  of  the  pursuit,  so  that 
he  appears  certainly  to  have  conceived  of  the  hail- 
•torm  as  a  preceding  event. 

Ver.  13.  Aad  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  stayed  until  the  nation  had  avenged 
ttiemaelves  on  their  enemies.  Joshua's  wish  is 
fulfilled.  The  heavenly  bodies  pause  in  their  course 
and  stand  still.  When  once  wo  remember  that  the 
}^  says  this,  the  same  poet  who  has  previously 
put  in  Jo!»hua*s  mouth  this  grand,  poetical  excla- 
mation, reminding  us  of  Agamemnon's  \^'ish  (//.2, 
413  tf.),  we  have  found  the  key  to  ver.  13.  the  most 
•triking  parallel  to  which  is  Judg.  vi.  20.  When 
h  is  there  said  that  the  stars  out  of  their  courses 

(2ni7D?2D)  fbnght  against  Sisera,  no  one,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  ever  supposed  that  this  poetical 

1  [That  ii,  strietlj.  glvas  no  indloatlon  of  socb  knowledge 
hi  Uil4  panafB.  —  Ta.] 
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trope  was  to  he  literally  understood.  Rather  it  is 
there,  as  here,  the  heavenly  powers,  nay  Jehovah 
himself  (ver.  14)  who  fights  for  Israel.  It  is  not 
'*an  unheard  of,  astronoraico-mcchanicnl miracle" 
with  which  we  here  have  to  do.  but  "  the  most 
glorious  typical  occurrence,  which  illustrates  how 
all  nature,  heaven  and  earth,  is  in  league  with  the 
people  of  God,  and  helps  them  to  victory  in  their 
battles  of  the  kingdom"  (Lange,  Com, on  Gen.  pp. 
86,  87). 

The  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  no 
more  to  be  understood  literally  than  that  fighting 
of  the  stars  down  out  of  their  courses,  or  the  melt- 
ing down  of  the  mountains  ( Is.  xxxiv.  3  :  Amos 
ix.  13  ;  Mic.  i.  3),  the  rending  of  the  heavens 
(Ps.  xviii.  10),  or  the  skipping  of  I^banon  (Ps. 
xxix.  6),  the  clapping  of  hands  by  the  trees  in  the 
field  (Is.  Iv.  12),  the  leaping  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  (Ps.  cxiv.  46),  the  bowing  of  the  heavens 
(Pi*,  xviii.  10).  It  is  the  language  of  poetry  which 
we  have  here  to  interpret,  and  poetry,  too,  of  the 
most  figurative,  vehement  kind,  which  honors  and 
celebrates  Joshua's  confidence  in  God  in  the  midst 
of  the  strife ;  that  **  unique  assurance  of  victory  on 
the  part  of  Joshua"  (Lange,  ubi  sup,)  which  the 
Lorcf  would  not  suffer  to  hi  put  to  shame.  In  this 
the  most  positive  interpreters  (Keil,  Kurtz,  both 
Hengstenbergs),  however  they  may  differ  as  to  the 
particulars,  and  to  textual  criticism,  are  perfectly 
at  one,  against  a  literal  appreheuhion  of  the  pas- 
sa|^.  Nor  can  Hab.  iii.  1 1 ,  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
a  bteral  interpretation  of  the  passage.    For  if  it  is 

said,  Hab.  iu.  11,  "Sun,  moon,  l^J  '^^^V 
this  is  not  to  be  translated  as  Hengstenberg  (uA* 
sup.)  and  Keil,  on  the  one  side,  and  Hitzig  (KL 
Prophelen),  on  the  other  have  shown,  "  Tlie  sun, 
and  moon  remain  in  their  habitation,"  but  rather : 
"The  sun, the  moon  enter  into  a  habitation,"  i.e, 
as  we  should  say:  "into  the  shade,"  namely, 
"  behind  the  stratum  of  clouds "  or,  "  they  are 
darkened."  "  The  friepdlv  lights  grow  pale,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  there  shines  for  the  enemies  of  • 
God  and  his  people,  another,  an  ungeniol  light, 
which  brings  destruction,  the  lightning,  God's 
spears  and  arrows  "  ( Hengs  ten  berg).  This  passage 
nias  therefore  nothing  bt  all  to  do  with  the  one  1^ 
fore  us.  And  when  Jesus  Sirach  in  his  enumera- 
tion ^f  the  exploits  of  Joshua,  asks  (xlvi.  4),Ovxl 
iy  X*^^  avTov  ay€ir69iff€i^  6  ^Ktos  ical  fila  hf^^pa,  ^c*^ 
ilBil  Tpbs  9vo ;  he  makes  out  of  the  standing  stiu  of 
the  sun,  a  going  back,  something  like  Is.  xxxviii,  8, 
and  speaks  at  the  same  time  of  lengthening  one 
day  into  two.  He  is  not  therefore  correct  in  his 
representation  of  the  occurrence.  The  same  is  true 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  17),  when  he  speaks  only 
of  an  increase,  i.  e,  lengthening  in  general  of  the 
day. 

Is  not  this  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Up- 
right P  t.  e.  "  Lo,  this  stands  written  in  that  book 

and  may  there  be  read  expressly.    On  N  vrj  for 

^^'O  oomp.  Num.  xxii.  37;  Deut,  xi.  30.  So 
very  often  in  citations ;  1  K.  xi.  41  ;-xiv.  29;  xv. 
7,  23,  31  ;  xvi.  3,  20,  27  and  often  "  (Knobel). 

And  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  dajr. 

'*!^r75  here  used  of  place,  in  Judg.  xvi.  3  of  time ; 
in  the  middle,  a  more  precise  designation  of  the 
sun's  standing,  which  is  omitted  in   the  poetical 
part  of  this  episode. 
And  hastened  not  to  go  down.    The  verb 

V^V^  is  used  once  besides  in  our  book  (eh.  xvii.  15), 
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and  in  the  sense  "  to  be  narrow,"  and  again  in 
Ex.  V.  13,  where  the  Egyptian  task-masters  are 
spoken  of,  in  the  sense  of  "to  oppress."  It  is  not 
employed  in  poetry  alone,  as  Ztk-kler  {ubi  gup.) 
mamtains,  in  order  to  support  his  view  that  these 
verses  also,  at  least  to  the  close  of  ver.  14,  breathe 
**a  poetically  exalted  "  strain.  Or  should  Ex.  v. 
13  also  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  passage  ?  A  cer- 
tain elevation  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  denied  to  the 
narrative  here,  but  that  we  find  also  in  places,  like 
ch.  viii.,  which  yet  is  unquestionably  prose. 

About  a  whole  day.  D*^!2ri,  elsewhere  com- 
monly of  moral  integrity,  is  used  in  the  original 
sense.  **  complete,''  '*  enure,"  in  Lev.  iii.  9 ;  xxv.  30, 
in  the  latter  passage  of  time,  namely,  of  the  year 

n^'^PO  nj^,  as  here  of  the  day  D^OiJ  UV 
Plainly,  the  author  of  this  verse  understands  the 
poetical  citation  from  the  Book  of  the  Upright, 
literally y  which  does  not  hinder  us  from  going  back 
to  the  original  sense,  as  we  have  done  above.  That 
he,  like  all  the  Scripture  writers,  thought  of  an 
"  anti-Copernican  "  system,  as  Zuckler  expresses  it, 
or  as  we  might  more  correctly  say,  that  he  spoke 
of  what  was  immediately  perceptible,  is  evident 
without  discussion.  We*  think  with  Zockler  (p. 
250)  "  it  is  lost  labor  to  put  upon  the  expressions 
of  holy  Scripture  concerning  the  magnitudes  and 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  heliwen trie 
sense,  by  allegorical  artifices,  since  the  childishly 
simple  view  of  the  universe,  which  perceives  in  the 
earth  the  fixed  centre,  must  necessarilv  have  pos- 
sessed the  Biblical  writers  also  as  children  of  their 
time." 

Ver.  14.  And  there  was  no  day  like  that  be- 
fore it  and  alter  it  (VHIISI,  Vjab)  that  Jeho- 
vah hearkened  (?t2rr  <)  unto  the  voice  of  a 
man ;  for  Jehovah  fousht  for  IsraeL  The  war 
was  not  merely  a  war  of  men,  Jehovah  himself 
rather  was  its  leader,  as  was  promised  the  Is- 
.  raelites,  Ex.  xiv.  14,  by  Moses.  Comp.  Deut.  i. 
29,  30;  iii.  22,  xx.  1,  3,  4,  xxxi.  6.  Hence  Jeho- 
vah is  called  precisely  TTOnpO  tt?'*H,  "  man  of 
war  "  (Luther :  der  rechte  ^riegstnannY  Ex.  xv.  3. 
He  has  heard  the  call  of  Joshua  and  neld  the  sun 
still  in  his  course  ^of  the  moon  nothing  more  is 
said),  and  so,  accoraing  to  the  view  o/tlie  author  of 
13  6-l"5,  has  {)erformed  an  objertive  astronomical 
miracle,  of  ^tnich  the  poet  from  whom  the  quotation 
is  made,  had  no  thought,  ando/whidi  we,  foUomng 
1dm  {die  po^')  have  no  thought.^ 

Ver.  16  b.  Hengstenberg  would  refer  this  prosaic 
statement  still  entirely  to  the  poetry  (which  cockier 
does  not  do),  and  Quotes  in  support  of  this  (Ex. 
XV.  19)  the  close  of  Mosses*  song  of  triumph,  which 
is  also  found  Ex.  xiv.  22.  It  is  not  found,  however, 
in  precisely  the  same^words  (in  the  latter  passage 

S3*  in  the  former  the  more  graphic  ^  vH),  nor 
with  the  same  arrangement  of  the  words,  which  in 
Ex.  XV.  19  has  the  rythmical  cadence.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  allow  force  to  this  example,  but  believe, 
rather,  that  to  this,  certainly  if  to  any  of  the  vers. 
(13  />-15)  the  "words  of  Maurer  apply  :  Qfue  cude 
formalam  citandi  I'  gantur,sunt  poesis  ;  qua  postpura 
puta  prosa." 

I  (AVithout  dwelling  on -the  palpable  diflloiil^,  not  to  ny 
ImpoOTibillty,  of  rMoneiNDf^^uch  a  JudgmeDt  with  any  ■aUs- 
fiictory  ooitception  of  the  iDf|riration  of  the  writer  of  oar 
book,  \»  not  that  JadgtneDt  Inconeietent  with  the  natural 
probabilities  concerning  the  authorship  ?  That  is,  woold 
not  the  reviser  or  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  know, 
as  well  as  we,  that  he  was  introducing  In  verses  12, 13,  a 


Keil'8  Vibw  ov  vers.  12-15,  added  bt  tub 
Translator. 

[As  representing  a  somewhat  different  theologi- 
cal posiuon,  the  following  comments  of  Keil  on 
this  passage,  may,  as  well  as  from  their  character 
in  other  respects,  be  profitably  cited  here. 

"  This  wonderful  victory  was  celebrated  by  Is- 
rael in  a  war-song  which  was  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  the  Pious.  Out  of  this  took  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua  inserted  here  the  passage 
which  commemorated  the  woriderfiil  work  of  Je- 
hovah toward  Israel  and  toward  his  enemies,  the 
Amorites,  for  the  glorification  of  his  own  name. 
For,  that  we  have  in  vers.  12-15  a  poetical  extract 

from  the  "^^JU  "^S?  is  universally  acknowledged. 
This  insertion  and  the  reference  to  this  writing  is 
analogous  to  the  quotation  from  the  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xxi.  14),  and  the  lyrical 
strophes  woven  into  the  historical  narrative.  The 
object  is  not  to  confirm  the  historical  report  by 
reference  to  an  older  authority,  but  only  to  render 
more  vivid  to  future  generations  the  striking  im- 
pressidh  which  those  wonders  .of  the  Lord  had 
made  upon  the  congregation." 

Kdl's  account  of  the  Book  of  the  Pious  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Fay  and  most  others.  He  dis- 
tinctly assumes,  however,  what  doubtless  should  be 
understood  by  all,  that  tliis  progressively  accumu- 
lated anthology  of  pious  hymns  in  praise  of  the 
covenant  God  was  mterspersed  with  explanatory 
historical  notices.  Thus  there  is  no  ditficulty  in 
supposing  ver.  15  also  to  have  been  copied  from 
this  poetical  book.  Keil  then  proceeds:  *'The 
citation  from  it  proves  itself  at  once  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  song,  by  the  poetical  form  of  the 
language  and  by  the  parallelism  of  the  members. 

The  quotation  begins,  however,  not  with  "^fJS*!, 

ver.  12  b,  but  with  HTI  Oi'*?,  ver.  12  a,  and  to  it 
belong  also  vers.  13  and  14,  so  that  the  reference 
to  the  source  of  the  Quotation  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Such  formulas  are  generallpr  met 
with,  indeed,  elsewhere  either  at  the  beginning  of 
the  passage  adduced, as  Num.  xxi.  14,  27  ;  2  Sam. 
i.  18,  or  at  the  close  of  it,  as  generally  in  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  position  was  a  rule  without  exceptions, 
especialhr  since  the  reference  to  sources  in  the 
books  of"^  Kings  has  a  quite  different  sense,  the  ci- 
tations being  not  documentary  proofs  of  the  occnr- 
rcnces  before  reported,  but  references  to  writings 
in  which  more  complete  accounts  might  be  found 
concerning  fragmentarily  communicated  &cts. 
In  ver.  13  also  the  poetical  form  of  the  discourw 
leaves  no  doubt  that  vers.  13  and  14  still  contain 
words  of  the  ancient  poet,  not  a  prosaic  comment 
of  the  historian  on  the  poetic  expressions  which 
he  had  quoted.  Onlvver.  15  presents  a  pure  his- 
torical statement  whfch  is  repeated  (ver.  43)  at  the 
end  of  the  narrative  of  this  victory  and  war.  And 
this  literal  repetition  of  ver.  15  in  ver.  43.  and  still 
more  the  fact  that  the  statement  that  Joshua  re- 
turned with  all  the  peojUe  into  the  camp  to  Gilgal 
anticipates  the  historical  order  of  events,  and  that 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  renders  it  highly  prob- 

hlghlj  impassioned  and  hyperbolical  paassge  of  poetij  ?  If 
so  how  could  he,  more  than  we,  go  on  to  interpret  It  as 
prosaic  history  ?  We  think  this  indicates  at,pnce  that  the 
interpretation  is  not  his,  is  nobody's  cool  Interpretation,  bat 
only  a  continuation  of  the  lyrical  strain.  Not  aU  tlM 
grammatical  olijections  of  our  author  to  this  view  oombloed 
can  st^nd  against  this  one  consideration.  —  Ta.] 
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able,  if  not  altogether  certain,  that  ver.  15  also  U 
taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Pious."    .... 

Iveil's  conception  of  the  drcoui stances  and  pro^- 
TOA  of  the  battie,  and  of  the  position  of  the  parties  in 
reference  to  tae  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
»igrees  in  every  important  point  with  that  of  Fay. 

**  How  then  shall  we  make  real  to  ourselves  this 
wonderful  occurrence?  An  actual  standing  still 
of  the  sun  at  some  place  in  the  hearens,  about  the 
zenith,  is  not  clearly  expressed.  If  one  were  disposed 

to  insist  on  the  T1D3^^,  "the  snn  stood  (held 
his  position)  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens/'  which  is 
added  as  if  in  explanation  of  21*^^1  in  such  a  way 
that  it  must  express  a  miracnlons  obstruction  of 
the  course  of  the  sun,  this  would  hardly  be  consis- 
tent with  the  phrase  MiS^  y^  rfb,  "it hastened 
not  to  go  down/'  for  this  strictly  taken,  means  only, 
18  several  of  the  Rabbins  long  ago  remarked,  a 
more  tardy  progress  of  the  sitn.  Plainly  intimated 
in  vers.  12  and  13  is  so  much  only,  that  at  Joshua's 
word  the  snn  remained  standing  almost  a  day 
longer  in  the  heavens.  To  this  is  added  (ver.  14), 
'*  1  nat  thore  was  no  such  day  before  and  afterwara, 
that  Jehovah  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man ; 
tor  Jehovah  fought  for  Israel."  This  expression, 
A^^oin,  should  not  be  too  hardly  pressed,  as  the  an- 
alo;^us  utterances,  **  there  was  none  like  him,"  etc. 
2  K.  xviii.  5 ;  xxiii.  25,  show.  They  convey  only 
the  thought,  a  day  like  this  which  (rod  so  marvel- 
oasly  lengthened  has  not  been  before  nor  since. 
8o  much  therefore  lies  unambiguously  in  the  words, 
toAt  the  sinecr  of  the  ancient  song,  and  after  him 
also  the  author  of  our  Book  of  Josliua,  who  inserted 
these  words  into  his  narrative,  was  convinced  ^  of 
a  wonderful  prolongation  of  that  day.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  carefully  to  bo  obsenred  that  it  is  not 
said,  that  God  did  at  Joshua's  request  increase  the 
length  of  that  day  by  about  a  whole  day,  or  cause 
the  sun  to  stand  still  for  nearly  a  whole  day,  but 
only  that  God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Joshuii,  i.  e. 
did  not  let  the  sun  go  down  until  Israel  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  ene'mics.  The  dif- 
ference b  not  unimportant.  For  a  marvelous 
prolongation  of  that  day  took  place  not  only  if, 
through  the  exertion  of  God's  Almighty  power,  the 
course  of  the  sun  or  his  going  down  was  delayed 
for  many  hours,  or  the  &y  lengthened  from  say 
twelve  to  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  but  also  on  the 
supposition  that  the  day  appeared  to  Joshua  and 
to  Israel  wonderfully  lengtnened,  the  work  accom- 
plished on  that  day  being  so  great  that  it  would 
without  supernatural  help  have  ret^uired  two  days. 
To  decide  between  these  two  views  is  not  easy, 
nay,  if  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  is  im- 
possible. [And  no  more  necessary,  it  might  be 
added,  viewing  the  account  as  poetry,  than  to  try 
to  discover  the  exact  proportion  between  David  s 
glorious  hyperboles  in  Psalm  xviii.  and  the  actual 
events  of  the  deliverance  which  he  there  celebrates. 
—  Tb.]  When  we  cannot  measure  the  length  of  the 
day  by  the  clock,  we  may,  especially  in  the  crowd 
of  business  or  work,  with  extraordinary  facility 

1  [Coiuidering  what  is  afterward  trulj  cald  of  the  fervid 
poetical  character  of  thia  whole  paMftge,  this  statement  ap- 
pean  quite  aawarranted.  Unless  Darid  and  Detwrah  and 
liabakknk  were  convinced  of  the  actual  reaUtjr  of  what  they 
aaaart  In  Am  tarn  of  ftct,  there  eeenu  no  reason  at  all  for 
aMnadDC  that  either  the  original  composer  of  the  song  or 
be  who  inserted  it  tn  the  Book  of  the  Upright  or  he  who 
copied  it  Into  the  Book  of  Joehna,  believed  there  had  been 
aa  aetoal  exiensloa  of  that  day.  —  Ta.] 

i  [Compare  Hatt  Heary^  (from  this  pohit  of  view)  more 
latioaal  npreeeotatlon :  — 


be  deceived  in  regard  to  its  length.  But  the  Israel- 
ites had  neither  sun-dials  nor  any  clocks,  and  amid 
the  tumult  of  the  conflict  hardly  would  Joshua,  or 
any  other  one  engaged  in  the  strtte,  have  repeatedly 
noticed  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  inquired  after 
its  changes  in  reference  to  a  tree,  for  example,  or 
other  such  object,  so  as  to  perceive  from  its  possibly 
remaining  stationary  and  unaltered,  for  some  hours, 
that  the  sun  had  actually  stood  still.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  Israel- 
ites to  decide  whether  that  day  was  really,  or  only 
in  their  conception,  longer  than  other  days. 

Besides  this  we  must  take  into  account  the 
poetical  character  of  our  passage.  When  David 
praises  the  wondrous  deliverance  which  ho  had 
experienced  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  in  the  words  : 
**  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord  .... 
and  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  heaven,  .... 
and  he  bowed  the  heaven  and  came  down,  .  .  . 
.  .  he  stretched  his  hand  out  of  the  height,  took 
me  and  drew  me  out  of  many  waters  "  (Ps.  xviii  7- 
17),  who  imagines  that  these  words  are  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  of  an  actual  descent  of  God  out 
of  heaven  and  stretching  out  of  his  hand  to  draw 
David  out  of  the  water?  Or  who. will  take  tlie 
words  of  Deborah  :  "  Out  of  heaven  was  the  bat- 
tle waged,  the  stars  out  of  their  courses  fought 
against  Siscra,"  in  a  literal  sense  ?  The  truth  of 
such  expressions  lies  in  the  subjective  field  of  the 
religious  intuition,  not  in  the  rigorous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words.  In  a  similar  way  may  the  verses 
before  us  be  understood  without  prejudice  thereby 
to  their  real  import,  if  that  day  had  been  merely 
subjectively  prolonged  to  the  religious  apprehen- 
sion of  Israel. 

But  if  the  words  had  expressed  even  an  objec- 
tivelv  real  and  miraculous  extension  of  that  day, 
we  should  still  have  had  no  valid  ground  for  doubt* 
ing  the  truth  of  this  statement  of  fiicts.  All  objec- 
tions which  have  been  rallied  against  the  fact  or  the 
possibility  of  such  ^  miracle,  appear,  on  a  closer 
examination  of  the  matter,  nugatory.  Thus,  that 
the  annals  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth  give  no 
report  at  all  of  a  miracle  which  must  have  extended 
over  the  whole  earth,  loses  all  importance  when  we 
perceive  that  no  annals  at  all  of  other  nations  of  that 
period  are  extant,  and  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  miracle  would  have  extended  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Palestine  [!]  '^  Again,  the  appeal 
to  the  unchangeableness  of  the  movement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  fixed  by  eternally  nnalterable  laws, 
is  not  suited  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  a  mir- 
acle. The  eternal  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  more 
than  modes  of  manifesta^on,  or  phenomena,of God's 
creative  power,  the  proper  nature  of  which  no  mor- 
tal has  yet  found  out.  May  not  then  the  Almighty 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  nature  and  all  her  powers, 
be  able  also  so  to  direct  and  control  the  powers  of 
nature  according  to  his  own  will  that  they  should 
contribute  to  the  realization  of  his  ends  in  salva- 
tion ?  Finally,  the  objection  also  that  tlie  sudden 
arrest  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
must  have  demolished  all  the  work  of  human  hands 

*'  And  he  (Joehua)  believed  God's  partieolar  &vor  to  I»> 
rael  above  all  people  under  the  sun  ;  elM  he  could  not  hare 
expected,  that,  to  &vor  them  upon  an  emergeocy  with  a 
double  day,  he  should  (which  mutt  follow  of  coune)  amuse 
and  terrlty  so  great  a  part  of  the  terrestrial  globe  with  a 
doable  night  at  the  same  time  ;  it  is  true  fu  cauteth  the  mn 
to  shine  upon  thejuxt  and  upon  the.  unjust  ^  but  this  once  the 
uniiut  shall  wait  for  it  beyond  the  usual  time,  while,  in 
fiivor  to  righteous  Israel,  it  stands  still.''  —  Ta.] 
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upon  its  surface,  and  hurled  from  its  orbit  the  earth 
itself  and  her  attendant  the  moon,  prtn-es  nothing, 
since  it  is  forgotten  in  all  this,  that  the  almighty 
hand  of  God  which  not  only  created  the  stars  but 
also  lent  to  them  and  to  all  worId:»  the  power  to  run 
their  course  with  regularity,  so  long  as  this  world 
stands,  that  that  hand  which  bears,  upholds,  con- 
trols all  things  in  hearen  and  on  earth,  is  not  too 
short,  to  guard  against  such  ruinous  consequences. 
To  this  may  still  be  added  that  even  the  most 
rigorous  apprehension  of  the  words  docs  not  com- 
pel us,  with  the  fathers  and  older  theologians,  to 
suppose  a  miraculous  obstruction  of  the  hun  in  his 
course,  but  only  an  optical  pause  of  the  sun,  t.  e. 
a  miraculous  arrest  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  which  would  have  appeared  to  the  ob- 
server as  a  standing  still  of  the  sun.  Knobel  is 
entirely  wrong  when  he  pronounces  this  view  of 
the  fact  contrary  to  the  text.  For  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  things  of  the  visible  world  according  to 
tneir  appearance,  as  we  also  still  speak  of  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  sun,  although  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun. 
Such  an  optical  stand-still  of  the  sun,  however,  or 
rather  merely  a  longer  standing  and  visibUity  of 
the  sun  in  the  horizon,  might  be  efllbcted  through 
God's  omnipotence  in  an  astronomical  phenome- 
non unknown  to  us  and  wholly  incomprehensible 
by  natural  philosophy,  without  mterfering  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Only  we  must  not,  surely,  reduce  this  exertion  of 
the  divine  power  to  a  mere  unusual  refraction  of 
the  light,  or  a  storm  of  lightning  lasting  through 
the  whole  night,  as  has  been  variously  attempted." 
.  BiU,  Com.  ii.  1,  p.  76-81.] 

Ilanng  thus  treated  of  this  difficult  passage  in 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  and  also  to  the 
purport  of  it,  it  remains  for  us  still  to  glance  at  the 
nistory  of  its  interpretation. 

Although  Jesus  Sirach  and  Joeephus  had,  even 
in  their  day,  betrayed  a  disposition  m  the  passages 
above  cited,  to  change  the  phraseology  of  our  verse, 
in  the  sense  of  a  not  en tireljr  literal  conception  of  It, 
still  the  overwhelming  majority  of  ancient  Jewish 
and  Christian  interpreters  understand  here  an  ob- 
jective, astronomical  miracle,  an  actual  standing 
still  of  the  sun.  So  Justin  Martyr  in  Died,  cum 
Try  ph.;  Ephraem  Syr. ;  TertuUian,  Z)e  J«/unio,  i.  10 ; 
Jerome  c.  Jovin.  i.  1 1 ;  Chrysost.  Horn.  27  in  Epift. 
ad  Hehr. ;  Augustine,  De  Civit.  Dei,  xvi.  8 ;  Theodo- 
ret,  the  liabbins,  Serarius,  Masius,  C.  a  Lapide,  Cal- 
vin, O^iander,  et  muU.  al.  Exceptions  are  (the  £v. 
Kirchen-z^ituTUfy  ubi  sup.  p.  555),  Maimonides  and 
Kabbi  Levi  ben  Gersom,  who  advocate  the  non-lit- 
eral view.  "  The  wish  of  Joshua,"  explains  the  lat- 
ter, '*  aims  only  at  this,  that  that  one  day  and  night 
might  be  long  enough  for  the  overthrow  of  the  so 
numerous  forces  of  the  encmjr.  It  was  the  same  as 
if  he  had  said :  Grant,  Almighty  Father,  that  be- 
fore sun  and  moon  go  down,  thy  people  may  take 
vengeance  on  this  multitude  of  thy  foes.  The  mira- 
cle of  that  day  was,  that  at  the  prayer  of  a  man  God 
effected  so  great  a  defeat  in  so  short  a  time."  How  te- 
naciously the  Roman  curia,  on  the  contrary,  in  their 
Jesuitically  inspired  proceeding  against  Galileo 
( 1 633 ),  held  fast  to  the  opposite  view,  is  well  known. 

1  [The  note  of  the  learned  Whlston,  translator  of  Jose- 
ph u«,  is  curiotuly  accommodating  :  "  Whether  this  length- 
fuin^  of  the  day,  by  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon 


As  however  the  Copemican  system  nevertheless 
found  adherents,  and  indeed,  even  among  ortho- 
dox Protestant  theologians  out  of  opposition  to 
liome,  these  thought  to  help  themselves  by  the  as- 
sumption of  an  optical  pause  of  the  sun  (stcUio 
optica),  that  is,  they  assumed  that  the  earth  was 
hindered  by  God  in  its  revolution  on  its  axis,  by 
which  a  lengthening  of  the  day  was  produced.  So 
Lilienthal,  Gule  Sache,  v.  p.  167  if. :  Mosheim  apud 
Calmet, jp.  45  if. ;  Bastholm,  Jmische  GeschicJUe, 
ii.  p.  31  ft. ;  Zinmiermann,  Scriptura  Copernizans,  L 
1,  p.  228.  In  recent  times  this  view  is  maintained 
by  Banmgarten  (Herzog's  Realencyk.  vii.  40] 
According  to  this  writer,  Joshua,  in  the  full  oonli- 
dence  of  being  the  dispenser  of  divine  vengeancw 
against  the  corrupt  Canaanites,  called,  as  nigh* 
threatened  to  overtake  them,  to  the  heavenly 
luminaries,  and  the  day  was  by  nearly  its  full 
length,  "  prolonged  through  the  apparetU  pause  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  which  govern  day  and  night, 
but  through  the  actual  pause  of  the  globe  in  its 
diurnal  revolution."  Such  an  exorbitant  miracio 
came  to  pass  because  **  the  destination  of  Israel 
was  something  infinitely  transcending,  in  its  dig- 
nity and  si^ificance,  the  entire  natn^  order  of 
things."  Tms  relation  between  Israel  and  the  *'  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  "  Joshua  apprehended  in  a  "  mo- 
ment of  daring  faith,"  *'  assumed  the  immediate 
realization  of  the  same,"  and  Jehovah  "  sealed  this 
venture  of  faith  by  his  work  and  word ; "  and  it  is 
for  us  "  simply  to  believe,  that  this  was  done." 

The  editor  of  the  EncyldoitacUe  has  made  on  this 
representation  the  very  apposite  remark,  "  Thaty 
however,  theologians  of  a  strictly  positive  tendency 
are  of  a  different  new  in  this  respect  is  well  known. 

Grotius  and  Clcricus  are  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
cursors  of  the  rationalizing  interpretation.  Tney 
imagined  extraordinary  refractions  of  the  light  of 
the  sun  already  set ;  for,  as  Grotius  supposes,  it 
was  not  impossible  fbr  God  solis  cursum  morari,  atU 
etiam  post  solts  occasum  ejus  speciem  in  nuhe  supra 
horizontemextantiperrepercussumostendere.  Spinoza, 
also  ( 2'ract.  Theol.  Polit.  ii.  pp.  22  and  6,  p.  78  ed. 
Hamb.  1670),  Adopted  substantially  this  opinion. 
J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Schultz  resort  to  the  suf>posi- 
tion  of  H<zhtning  that  lasted  through  the  whole 
night;  Hess  combined  lightning  with  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  so  that  there  was  no  night, 
so  to  s|K>ak,  between  this  and  the  following  day 
(F.  F.  Hess,  G€schichteJosua,\.i^.  140  f.j.  Oth- 
ers othenvise;  but  truly  lausrhable  is  the  at- 
tempt of  Ritter  (in  Henke's  Magazin,  vi.  1),  to 
make  the  expresbion  "  sun  "  and  **'  moon  "  repre- 
sent tlie  signals  or  standards  which  Joshua  nad 
ordered  to  remain  there  where  they  chanced  to 
stand  in  Gibeon  and  Ajalon.  This  insipidity  re- 
minds one,  as  Zockler  has  rightly  observed,  of  the 
famous  Tavern  for  the  Whale,  and  similar  absurdi- 
ties of  a  spiritless,  jejune  exege^is.^ 

In  recent  times  the  more  advanced  study  of  text- 
ual criticism  has  led  to  the  poetical  understanding 
of  the  passage —  in  our  view  the  only  correct  one, 
which  18  favored  not  only  in  general  by  Manrer, 
Ewald  ( GesrK  ii.  p.  326),*Hitzigand  von  Lengerke, 
but  also  as  has  been  shown  above  by  theologians 
of  quite  positive  principles,  the  two  Hengstenbergs, 
Keil,  Kurtz,  and  others.    Not  less  decidedly  have 

hid  the  real  ones,  and  this  partielion,  or  mock  tan,  affording 
sufficient  light  for  Joshua's  pursuit  and  complete  victory 
(which  aerial  phosphor!  in  other  shapes  bare  been  unusually 


«t>ru  physical  and  real,  by  the  miraculous  stoppage  of  the  .  common  of  late  yean),  cannot  now  be  determined  ;  philoeo- 
diumal  motion  of  the  earth  for  about  half  a  T«Tolution,or   phers  and  astronomers  will  naturally  ioolioe  to  this  latlav 
whether  only  apparent,  by  aerial  phosphori  imitating  the  sun  I  hypothesis,*^  etc.     Ad.  Ant.  t.  1, 16.J 
and  moon  as  stationary  so  long,  while  clouds  and  the  night  | 
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Ltnffc  and  Zockler  adopted  this  view.  How  far 
we  dlfi^r  from  one  and  another  of  these,  specially 
in  regard  to  the  criticisra  of  the  text,  will  appear 
from  the  foregoing  explanation.  But  that  men 
like  Knak,  Frantz,  and  Straube  have  again  brought 
prominently  forward  aa  a  **  matter  of  faith,"  the 
a<;;amption  of  an  actual  standing  still  of  the  sun, 
which,  under  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  a  quite  natural  view, 
aiilioujrh  by  no  means  retpiired  by  the  text  in  vers. 
12  and  13;' that  they  believe  themselves  called  to 
d  fend  this  against  tie  "  pseudodoxy  of  the  natural 
idencei,''  we  regard  as  indiccUinn  a  lamentahU  ron- 
fkpon  of  idem^  rtstinq  on  a  total  want  of  $cumt(/ic 
sense,  and  under  the  injan'otis  influence  o/ which  the 
true  "  maUer  of  faith  **  is  likelu  to  suffer  much. 

As  a  curiosity  we  may  refer  in  conclusion  to  the 
notion  of  Jean  d'  Espagne,  a  French  theologian, 
mentioned  by  Starke,  who  makes  out  that  this 
miracle  took  place  in  the  year  2555  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  But  that  is  the  year  7X365. 
•*  Now  a  year  has  365  days,  and  the  number  seven 
has  in  God's  Word  much  mystery.  Thus  the 
number  of  the  year  2555  makes  365  week-years, 
[Woehenjahre,  years  each  of  which  contains  a 
week  of  years] .  So  also  year-weeks  [  Yah  rwochen , 
weeks  whose  days  are  years]  are  to  be  understood 
(Dan.  ix.  24).  Thus  the  sun  after  completing 
3d5  year-weeks  in  his  course  here  kept  miracu- 
lously a  day  of  rest.  This  time  of  365  days  when 
it  has  pa^ijjod  365  times  gives  us  a  year  of  years  " 
etc 

c  Flight  and  Destruction  of  the  Five  Kings. 
( Vers.  16-27 ).  Vers.  16  ff.  contain  the  continuation 
of  vers.  1-11.  The  hail-storm  had  inflicted  terrible 
injury  on  the  Amorites.  Many  died  from  the  hail, 
more  than  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites. 
Bat  the  five  kings  sought  to  secure  their  own 

Eerssons,  and  liid  themselves  in  the  cave  at  Mak- 
edah.  AVhen  Joshua  heard  of  this,  he  caused  a 
ptone  to  be  rolled  before  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and 
^eta  ffoard  over  it,  but  he  himself  drives  forward 
to  etfoct  a  complete  discomfiturc  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  thin  succeeds.  Not  until  this  is  done  does  he 
have  the  five  kings  brought  forward,  and,  after  a 
ceremony  expressive  of  their  total  subjection,  hung 
on  trees,  and  their  corpses  thrown  into  the  cave. 

Ver.  16.  Hid  themselves  in  the  cave  at  Mak- 
kedah.  Many  such  caves  were  found  in  the  lime 
and  chalk  rot'ks  of  Palestine.  In  David's  his- 
toTj  the  cave  of  Adullam  is  often  mentioned  ( 1  Sam. 
xxii.  I  ff. ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1  Chnm.  xi.  15).  In 
the  history  of  the  crusades  also  ( W.  Ty  riu*?,  De  Bella 
i^o,  15*  6;  18,19;  11,  et  sap.),  eaves  are  men- 
tioned. Judg.  XX.  47,  the  cave  at  Uimmon  is  si>oken 
of,  which  could  contain  600  men  in  its  spacious  re- 
cess. These  caves  are  large  and  drv,  and  branch 
ont  al*o  into  chambers  (  Robinson  li.  175,  352  If., 
395-J98.  Von  Schubert,  iiL  30).  They  were  thus 
admirably  fitted  lor  places  of  refuge,  in  times  of 
danger,  as  in  the  case  before  us.  [See  Diet,  of  the 
Biue,  an.  Caves]. 

Ver.  17.  D^*??.?  for  a^i^^T?  fh>m  a  sing. 
Kjria  after  the  manner  of  verbs  TV7.  Gesen. 
§  is'.  Rem.  21,  (a)  (Knobcl). 

Ver.  19.    Smite  the  hindmost  of  them  (their 

rear).  DJ35gT  fh)m  ^\  (Kal  33J),  prop. "to 
hurt  the  tail,"  figuratively,  to  disturb  the  rear- 
guard of  the  enemy  (Deut.  xxv.  18).  In  Greek 
alio  oup4  oitpayla  is  »  rear-guard. 

VerR.  20,  21.  Most  of  the  enemy  were  lef^  on 
the  field;  only  a  few  escaped  into   the  fortified 


towns,  where  they  were  concealed  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  we  learn  f^om  vers.  27-43.     Those  that 

remained  a'*T"!tjfn,  elsewhere  tO'^b^  ch.  viii. 
22;  Gen.  xiv.  13;  Jer.  xliv.  28;  Ezek.  vi.  8.  The 
apodosis  begins  not  with  D'*T*'nB?n^,  but  with 

JQ^J}  ver.  21,  as  Maurer  correctly  shows.  How 
Keil  could  imagine  that  it  begins  not  until  ver.  23, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  For  the  rest  cf.  ch.  iii. 
15  and  16,  where  the  construction  is  altogether  the 

same,  and  ch.  ii.  5  where  it  is  similar.  —  Cl  vtp2, 
LXX.  IryitTsf  Vulg. :  JSani  et  Integra  numero,  in  good 
condition. 

None  pointed  against  the  children  of  Israel, 
against  one  of  them  his  tongue.  The  whole 
proverbial  expression  we  read  Ex.  xi.  7  :  *'  against 
any  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move 
(point)  his  tongue,  against  man  or  beast,'  where 
dog  is  given  as  the  subject.     Here  the  subject  is 

wanting  unless  we  suppose  with  Maurer  that  the  v 
in  tt7'*N7  is  an  error  in  copying,  from  the  preced- 
ing vM^Q?'*,  and  to  be  rejected,  which  would  then 

leave  tt?'*M«  as  the  subject  We  think  it  more  sim- 
ple to  supply  the  subject  in  an  indefinite,  euphe- 
mistic sense,  and  take  OTN  v  as  a  more  precise 
limitation  of  '*33^,  which  is  fSavorcd  by  the  speci- 
fication in  Ex.  xi.  7,  ntsn|l  1271  tt^MOb. 
Wholly  false  is  the  LXX.  iral  oIk  l^pv^c  rmv  vHp 

I.  (!)  ohhthr^  7A<4<r<rj7  ainovy  while  the  Vulg. 
rightly  hits  the  sense :  nulimr^ae  contra  fiiios  Israel 
mutire  ausus  est.  The  meaning  is,  no  one  ventured 
to  do  any  harm  to  any  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
comp.  Judith  xi.  13. 

Vers.  22,  23.  At  Joshua's  command  the  cave  is 
now  opened,  and  the  kings  brought  before  him. 

Ver.  24.  Ck>me  near,  put  your  feet  on  the 
neoks  of  these  kings.  This  demand  for  a  con- 
temptuous humiliation  of  the  conquered  leaders  of 
the  enemy  is  addres>cd  bv  Joshua  to  the  leaders  of 
the  men  oj  war,  to  his  field  officers,  who  also  respond 
thereto.  The  ceremony  indicates  *'  entire  subjuga- 
tion," and  was  practiced,  according  to  Knol)el,  by 
the  Greek  emperors  also.  Constant.  Porphyrog. 
De  Ceremoniis  AuUe  Bezant.  2,  19  ;  Bynajiis,  Jfc  Cal- 
ceis  Helrr.  p.  318).     We  may  compare  Ps.  Ix.  10. 

KSlDbprr  for  ^3^nnti^^,  comp.  Is.  XX viii.  12 
on  the  form  of  the  verb ;  Ges.  §  109  ;  Ewald,  §  331 
b.  on  the  use  of  the  art.  for  pron.  rel. 

Ver.  25.  Hero  Joshua  says  the  same  to  his  war- 
riors which  the  Lord  had  said  to  him  (ch.  i.  7,  9). 

Ver.  26.  Joshua  kills  the  kings,  doubtless  with 
the  sword,  and  then  hangs  up  their  bodies  in  con- 
tempt on  five  trees,  cf.  Deut.  xxi.  22  ;  Num.  xxv. 
4 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  12.  The  one  suspended,  was  as  is 
known,  considered  accursed,  and  might  not  re- 
main hanging  over  night,  Deut  xxi.  23 ;  Gal.  iii. 
13;  John  xix.  31.  In  like  manner  Joshua  had 
done  to  the  king  of  Ai,  ch.  viii.  29.  **  The  hang- 
ing of  a  limng  man  is  a  Persian  punishment  (Ezr. 
vi.  II).  Under  the  Herods  this  mode  of  execution 
occurs  among  the  Jews  also,  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi. 

II,  6  (unless  strangling  is  here  intended),  as  well 
as  in  Egypt  during  tlie  Roman  age,  Philo  ii.  529. 
See  Winer,  ii.  11 «.  v.  Lebensstrafen. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  BTHICAL. 

1.  The  Biblical  view  of  the  universe  is  like  that 
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of  all  anti'iuity,  the  geocentric ;  the  earth  stuDdi 
BtUI,  the  sun  moves.  So  it  appears  according  to 
natural,  unaide4  observation,  and  we  have  only 
come  to  a  diHerent  apprehension  as  the  result  of 
modem  scientific  researches.  This  result  we  cheer- 
fully accept  without  forfeiture  of  our  faith,  for  the 
only  dogmatical  question  is  whether  God  made  thf 
world  ox  not  (Hcb.  xi  3),  but  not  at  all  whether 
the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun  or  the  sun  about 
the  earth.  In  that  question,  whether  God  made  the 
world,  and  in  particular,  whether  He  created  it  out 
of  nothing,  a  religious  interest  is  involved,  that  the 
origin  of  the  cosmos  should  not  be  referred  to  blind 
chance  but  to  an  intelligent  Creator  of  heaven  and 
VhTth  (Gen.  i.  1).  But  howy  on  the  supposition 
that  Goil  has  created  all  things,  the  universe  is 
constituted,  whether  so  that  the  earth  moves  about 
the  sun  or  the  sun  about  the  earth,  this  question  is 
of  no  religious  moment  to  ns,  but  is  relegated 
rather  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  which  has 
finally  answered  it  in  the  sense  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo.  Comp.  on  this  the  instructive  article  of  Dr. 
F.  Pfaff  on  the  Copemican  svstem  and  its  oppo- 
nents, Betpeis  d.  Glauber  vol.  v.  pp.  278-287). 
[  Whewell's  Hisloru  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  book  v. 
ch.  3,  sect.  4  :  Tne  Copemican  Stfstem  opposed  on 
Theo!o(jical  grounds.  —  Tr.). 

2.  With  this  foundation  principle  clear  in  mind, 
it  is  self-evident  that  those  render  poor  service  to 
the  "  cause  of  faith  "  who  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
uphold  as  a  matter  of  faith  what  has  nothing  to  do 
with  faith,  but  is  a  matter  of  science.  Conversely, 
however,  it  needs  to  be  said  also  that  the  Bible  as 
a  book  of  religion,  cannot  reasonably  be  thought  less 
of  because  it  favors  the  geocentric  scheme.  So 
does  Homer  also,  c  g.  whom,  nevertheless,  in  his 
jjioetic  worth  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  disparag- 
mg  on  that  account,  while  it  has  alwavs  beUmged 
to  the  tactics  of  those  who  op})osed  the  Bible  to 
assail  it  first  on  the  side  of  the  natural  sciences, 
that  they  might  next  impugn  ksreligious  authoritv. 

3.  On  the  very  recent  strife  in  the  Berlin  Church, 
in  the  course  of  which  our  passage  ch.  x.  12-15 
has  been  much  ventilated,  it  belongs  not  to  our  de- 
sign to  speak. 


HOMIUSTICAL  AND  PRACTIOAL. 

Joshua's  fidelity  to  his  covenant  with  the  op- 
pressed Gibeonitcs  crowned  with  a  glorious  vic- 
tory :  (1)  Picture  of  the  oppression  of  Gibeon  by 
the  five  Canaanite  kings.  (2)  How  Joshua  goes 
up  at  the  call  of  the  Gibeonites  and  smites  the 
enemy.  (3)  How  he  pursues  them  and  holds  judg- 
ment upon  them.  —  Gibeon's  need,  Joshua's  faith- 
fulness, God'g  help.  —  If  men  come  to  us  for  help 
in  time  of  need  God  gives  the  courage  to  render 
aid.  —  True  courage  comes  alone  from  God.  —  As 
God  once  fought  for  Israel  so  He  still  fights  for  his 


own.    "  Sun,  stand  still  on  Gibeon,  and  moon  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon!"     A  believing  word  of 
Joshua,  God's  contending  hero:  (1)  bpoken   un- 
der what  circumstances  ?     (2)  How  intended?  (3) 
How  answered  i  —  The  Lord  hears  when  we  call 
upon  Him  in  faith.  —  The  great  day  at  Gibeon. — 
,  It  was  great,  (1)  through  uie  mighty  strife  of  the 
.  combatants ;  (2)  through  the  courageous  faith  of 
'  the  general ;  (3)  through  the  victory  which  God 
gave.  —  How  the  memory  of  Joshua  lived  still  in 
sonp^,  and  through  song  was  glorified.  —  The  cow- 
ardice of  the  Canaanite  kings  contrasted  with  the 
I  boldness  of  Joshua.  —  He  that  has  no  good  con- 
j  science  hides  himself.  —  The  judgment  of  Joshua 
I  upon  the  five  kings  (1)  destructive  to  them;  (2) 
encouraging  to  Israel. 

I  Stahku  :  Whoever,  in  spiritual  conflicts,  will 
have  the  true  Joshua  for  a  helper,  must  not  trust 
I  to  his  own  powers  but  to  the  power  of  Christ, 
and  fi-eely  come  before  him,  Phil.  iv.  13.  —  He  who 
would  do  his  neighbor  a  favor,  should  not  delay  it 
long,  but  act  quickly,  for  the  speediness  of  a  gift 
doubles  its  value  [bit  dut  qui  cito  dat],  while  a 
benefit  delayed  loses  its  thanks  and  Ix'comes  use- 
less, 2  Cor.  ix.  7.  —  On  the  successful  progress  of  a 
cause,  one  ought  not  to  give  glory  to  himself  but 
to  God,  for  He  is  the  woriunan,  we  only  the  tools. 
—  From  God's  power  no  man  can  either  climb  too 
high  or  creep  too  low ;  He  knows  easily  how  to  * 
find  us,  Amos  ix.  2,  Ps.  cxxxix.  7.  —  Pious  Chris- 
tian, God  will  one  day  for  thee  also  lay  thy  enemies 
at  thy  feet ;  therefore,  up;  contend,  conquer !  Rev. 
i'i.  26,  27  ;  iii.  9,  12  ;  Rom.  xvi.  20. 

Cramer  :  It  is  strange  to  the  world  that  we 
will  not  keep  with  them  :  therefore  those  who  turn 
to  God  must  be  attacked  and  suffer  persecution. 
1  Pet.  iv.  4  ;  Matt  x.  36  ;  2  Tim.  iil  12.  —  God  has 
various  artillery  with  which  He  contends  for  his 
people  against  their  enemies,  Judg.  v.  20.  Let  no 
one  fiiint,  therefore,  with  God's  help.  .  .  .  The 
tyrants  who  were  so  wild,  fierce,  and  unrestraina- 
ble,  God  can  presently  tame. 

Hbdinger  :  The  iniquity  of  the  ungodly  of  it- 
self hastens  to  its  punishment,  and  there  is  no  rod 
so  "ood  for  a  wicked  man  as  his  own.  —  It  is  well 
to  be  concerned  le^t  one  make  God  angry,  but 
when  one  has  made  Hini  angry  it  is  useless  ciare  to 
try  to  escape  his  judgment.  Even  if  we  should 
run  out  of  the  world  we  should  ouly  find  his  wrath 
so  much  the  greater. 

Lanob  :  If  a  man  has  once  gained  a  real  %'ic- 
tory  over  his  spiritual  foes  he  must  boldly  follow  it 
up  without  indolent  delay,  and  faithfully  reap  the 
fniits  of  the  success  giveii  him. 

Gbrlach  :  Holy  Scripture  speaks,  in  regard  to 
things  of  the  visible  world,  and  which  concern  not 
the  ^'airs  of  God's  kingdom,  according  to  natural 
appearances,  precisely  as  we  speak  of  the  sun  ris- 
ing and  setting,  although  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
revolution  of  the  earth. 


4.  The  Conquest  of  Southern  Palestine. 
CuAPTER  X.   28-43. 


28       And  that  day  Joshua  took  Makkedah,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  king  thereof  he  utterly  destroyed  [devoted],  them  and  all  the  souls  that 
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were  therein ;  he  let  none  remam  [left  none  remaining,  as  in  vers.  33,  37,  39,  ch.  xi. 
8,  etc.]  :  and  he  did  to  the  kiug  of  Makkedah  as  he  did  [had  done]  unto  the  king 
of  Jericho. 

29  Then  [And]  Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Libnah, 

30  and  fought  against  Libnah :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  it  also,  and  the 
king  thereof,  into  the  hand  of  Israel ;  and  he  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein ;  he  let  [left]  none  remain  [remaining]  in  it ; 
but  [and,  comp.  ver.  28]  did  unto  the  king  thereof  as  he  did  [had  done]  unto  the 
king  of  Jericho. 

31  And  Joshua  passed  from  Libnah,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Lachish,  and  en- 

32  camped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it :  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  Lach- 
ish into  the  hand  of  Israel,  which  [who]  took  it  on  the  second  day,  and  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein,  according  to  all  that 
he  had  done  to  Libnah. 

83  Then  [At  that  time]  Horam  king  of  Grezer  came  up  to  help  Lachish ;  and  Joshua 
smote  him  and  his  people,  until  he  had  [omit :  had]  left  him  none  remaining. 

34  And  from  Lachish  Joshua  passed  unto  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him  :  and  they 

35  encamped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it.  And  they  took  it  on  that  day,  and  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  he  utterly  destroyed 
[devoted]  that  day,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Lachish. 

36  And  Joshua  went  up  from  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Hebron  ;  ^nd 

37  they  fought  against  it :  And  they  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  king  thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  ; 
he  left  none  remaining,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Eglon,  but  [and]  de- 
stroyed it  utterly  [devoted  it],  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein. 

38  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  to  Debir ;  and  fought  against  it : 

39  And  he  took  it  and  the  king  thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof,  and  they  smote  them 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  the  souls  that  were 
therein :  he  left  none  remaining :  as  he  had  done  to  Hebron  so  he  did  to  Debir, 
and  to  the  king  thereof  \y^^^  ^  he  had  done  also  [omit :  also  J  to  Libnah,  and  to 
her  king. 

40  So  [And]  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  soutli,  and  of  the 
vale,  and  of  the  springs,^  and  all  their  kings :  he  left  none  remaining,  but  [and] 
utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel 

41  commanded.   And  Joshua  smote  them  from  Kadesh-barnea  even  unto  Graza,  and  all 

42  the  country  of  Groshen,  even  unto  Gibeon.     And  all  these  kings  and  their  land  did 

43  Joshua  take  at  one  time ;  because  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  fought  for  Is- 
rael.   And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  40.  — The  geof^phksal  definitoneu  of  thU  itatemeot  might  be  Indicated  thus:  And  Joshua  nnote  all  the 
laad :  the  moontain,  and  the  looth^ottntry  (the  Negtb)^  and  the  low-land  (the  Hkepke  oA),  and  the  foot-hills,  etc.  See 
KuCsOoalaote.— Ta.] 


EXBQKTICAL  AND  <»inCAL. 

Afker  the  brilliant  victory  at  Gibeon,  Joshua, 
without  spedal  difficultj,  conquered  the  whole  of 
wathem  Palesdne  west  of  the  Jordan.  Partic- 
ularly named  are  the  cities  Makkedah  (ver.  28), 
Libnah  (ver.  29),  Lachi:jh  (ver.  31),  Eglon  (ver. 
W),  Hebron  (ver.  36JL,  and  Debir  (vers.  38,  39). 
With  ver.  40  the  special  enumeration  of  conquered 
cities  ceases.  We  are  then  summarily  informed 
that  Joshna  smote  the  whole  land,  the  mountains, 
the  sonth-land,  the  lowlands,  and  the  foo^hills, 
from  Kadesh-bamea  to  Gaza,  and  the  whole  land 
of  (jo»hen  unto  Gibeon  (vers.  40,  41).  This  snc^ 
cess  attended  him  because  God  fought  for  Israel 
(▼er.  42).  After  completing  the  campaign  Joshua 
returned  to  the  camp  at  Uilgal  on  the  Jordan 
(▼er.  43).  At  this  point,  perhaps,  we  may  most 
coQvenientiy  remark  that  when  Hitzig  (ubi  sup.  p. 


103)  holds  all  Joshua's  professed  activity,  after 
Gibeon,  to  be  mere  romance  and  no  history,  we, 
for  reasons  developed  in  the  Introd.  §  3,  must  de- 
cidedly ditier  with  him. 

Ver.  28.    Capture  of  Makkedah  (vers.  10,  16, 

21 ;  ch.  XV.  41)..  Instead  of  Dilp'^t^i  according  to 
many  Codd.  and  various  editions,  as  well  as  the 

analogy  of  ver.  37,  nn'W  should  be  read. 

He  smote  them  with  the  edffe  of  the  sword,  as 
previously  Ai  (ch.  viii.  24),  as  afterwards  the  other 
cities.  This  phrase  occurs  in  the  present  section 
four  times  (vers  28,  30, 32, 35). 

He  left  none  remaining,  likewise  used  fonr 
times  (vers.  28,  30,  33,  40).  A  complete  destruc- 
tion was  effected,  for  Joshua  devoted  all  that  had 
breath  (ver.  40). 

Vers.  29-32.    Joshua  turned  from  Makkedah, 
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(which  LJ  possibly  to  be  sought fi)r  in  the  rej^on  of 
the  present  Tcrkumia  (Iricomias)),  westward 
toward  Libnah,  and  then  from  there  southeast- 
^  wardly  toward  Lachish,  both  which  places  are 
found,  though  with  the  mark  of  interrogation,  on 
Kiepert's  map,  but  not  on  that  of  Van  de  Velde. 

iOn  Menke's  Map  (111.)  Lachish  is  placed  slightly 
L  of  W.  from  Libna.  —  Tr  J 

Ver.  33.  According  to  the  previous  agreement 
(ch.  ix.  2)  the  king  of  Gezer,  later  Tafopa  (2  Mjicc. 
X.  32,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6, 1,)  and  rdSapa  (Joseph. 
Ant.  V.  1,  22;  xii.  7,4)  and  FaHapis  (Strubo, 
16,  p.  759),  now  goes  up  to  help  Lachish.  The 
city  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Kiopert  suspecvs 
that  it  lay  northwest  of  Beth-horon,  aqd  so  like- 
wise Knobel  on  ch.  xvi.  3  ;  Van  dc  Velde  has  no 
statement.     This  king  too  is  destroyed. 

Ver.  34.  Joshua  now  marches  westward  [east- 
ward ?J  from  Lachish  to  Eg  Ion  ^Ay\a),  now  A«lj- 
lan,  on  the  road  from  Jeru>alem  to  Gaza  ;  invests, 
takes,. and  destroys  Kglon  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
like  Lachish,  Libnah,  and  Makkedah. 

Vers.  36-39.  Eg  Ion  [Lachish  ?1  was  the  wes^ 
emmost  point  of  which  the  bold  leader  of  Israel 
obtained  possession.  In  a  tolerably  direct  line  he 
marched  next  upon  Hebron,  the  seat  of  the  patri- 
archs, familiar  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  and 
which  still  lies  in  a  charming  region.  This  city 
also  he  captures  like  the  rest.  The  fate  of  Hebron 
is  the  same  as  that  of  tlio  other  Canaanite  cities. 

Ver.  38.  ^CE?**")  Joshua  now  turned^  as  Ex. 
V.  22;  Num.  xviii.  9.  Ho  turns  towards  Debir 
(ch.  XV.  15,  49).  This  Debir,  earlier  called 
Kirjath-sepher  (ch.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  11)  or  Kir- 
jath-sanno  (ch.  xv.  49),  is  eitJier,  as  Rosi'n  sup- 
poses (Zitschn'fl  der  D.  M.  G.  xi.  p.  50  ff.),  fol- 
•  lowed  by  von  Haumer  (p.  184),  the  same  as  Idwir- 
ban,  or  Dcwirban.  threei'ourths  of  an  hour  west  of 
Hebron,  or,  according  to  the  view  of  Knobel  (p.  435), 
Thaharijeh,  or  Dhoherijeh,  as  Kieport  and  Van  de 
Velde  write  it,  an  important  place,  inhabited  down 
even  to  the  present  time,  the  first  on  the  mountain  of 
Judah  as  one  goes  toward  Hebron  from  the  south, 
and  distant  from  the  latter  al)out  five  hours,  —  or, 
according  to  Van  de  Velde  (Mem.  p.  307),  with 
whom  Kcil  agrees  =  Dilbeh,  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
north  of  the  Wady  Dilbeh,  about  two  hours  south- 
west of  Hebron.  '  It  is  in  favor  of  one  of  the  tuxj 
la<  conjectures  that  all  the  cities  mentioned  ch. 
XV.  48,  49,  among  which  Debir  also  stands,  lie  en- 
tirely in  the  south,  while  Idwirban  or  De^virban  is 
west  of  Hebron  and  quite  too  far  north  for  that 
group  of  cities  to  which  it  belongs.     If  we  follow 

Kosen's  opinion  as  Bunscn  has  done,  ^^t"^.  must 
be  translated  "  returned,"  as  it  is  bv  Bunsen.  On 
the  position  of  I  haharijeh.  particularly,  cf.  Hob.  i. 
311,  12  (edh  Dhoherijeh),  Bitter,  Jirdkunde,  xv'i. 
[Gage's  Trans,  iii.  193,  288,  289,  202,  and  ch  xv. 
15.]  To  this  we  shall  recur  in  connection  with  the 
conquests  which  are  referred  to  Caleb,  ch.  xiv.  6  ff. ; 
XV.  14  ff.  According  to  Judg.  i.  10  ff.  thecitpr  of  He- 
bron and  even  Debir  was  captured  notunul  a  later 
period. 

Vers.  40-43.  No  further  statement  of  special  con- 
quests is  made ;  there  follows  rather  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  Joshua's  successes  at  that  time.  Joshua 
smote  the  whole  land.  This  is  then  more  definitely 

specialized  :  (1)  "Hn,  ^  mountain,  i.  c.  the  moun- 
tain of  Judah,  which  extends  southward  from  Jeru- 
salem. It  consists  of  calcareous  limestone,  and 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Dead  Seas,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  thousand 


I  feet ;  iu  general  an  uneven  and  rocky  district,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  portion,  yet  not  without  fruit- 
ful and  inviting  spots.  (2.)  ^.^I*?*    the  land  of  the 

south,  prop.,  from  3Il2,  which  in  the  Syr.,  Chald.,  and 
Sam.  signilies  to  be  drvi  the  drv,  parched  land,  where 
the  mountain  brooks  Tail  in  the  summer,  so  that  in 
Ps.  cxxx  i.  4,  God  is  invoked  to  let  them  return  again 
(vide  Hitzigon  this  passage).  It  is  the  steppe  which 
forms  the  southern  portion  of  Judtea,  a  land  '*  in- 
termediate between  wilderness  and  cultivated  land," 
precisely  a."*  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia,  or  the 
iiearh-land  of  North  Germany.  Because  this  steppe, 
this  parched  and  sun-burnt  land,  lay  in  the  south 

of  Palestine   (cf.   ch.  xv.  2-4,  21),    2.59    conges 

to  mean  generally,  south,  and  ^^jj^  southward. 
Num.  XXXV.  5;  Ex.  xl.  24  ;  Josh.  xvii.  9,  10.  (3.) 
The  lowlands    tlb^^^Tl   (xi.  16;   xv.  33)  from 

^Ctt7  to  be  low,  the  strip  of  land  in  southern  Pal- 
estine accurately  indicated  on  Kiepcrt's  map  as 
stretching  along  the  sea  from  Joppa  to  Ga^a  (Jcr. 
xxxii.  44;  xxxiii.  13).  Much  more  populous, 
fertile,  and  beautiful  than   the  Negeb.     (4.)  The 

declivities  HI  ^D?SrT,  out  of  which  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  make  a  proper  name :  'AcnySci^,  Asedoth. 
Luther  translates,  "  on  the  brooks,"  [Eng.  vers. 
•*  the  springs  "J,  in  accordance  with  Num.  xxi.  15, 

where  he  renders  C^^npniDT^   "  source  of  the 

brooks."    The  explanation  is  this:     ^?*^    like 

n7??'-'f  is  to  be  derived  from  ^OTM,  according  to 
the  Syriiic,  to  pour,  to  rush  down,  =  (1.)  out- 
pouring; (2.)  place  upon  which  something  pours 

out,  e.  g.  n2D2n  niWS  (Deut.  iii.  17  ;  iv.  49), 
the  place  whither  the  brooks  of  Mount  Pi.sgah  i>- 
sue,  the  declivities  of  Pisgah.^  In  our  passage  the 
declivities  or  *'  foot-hills  '*  are  those  of  the  moun- 
tain of  .Judah,  which  slopes  off  gradually  to  the 
low-land:  —  the  land  of  Goshen  (ver.  41).  This 
is  to  be  canfuUy  distinguished  from  Goshen  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xlv.  10  ;  xlvi.  28  and 
often).  Again  ch.  xi.  16;  xv.  51,a  city  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned,  perhaps  the  chief  city  of 
this  region.  Knobel  derives  the  name  from  the 
Arabic,  making  it  =  pectus,  hrica.  Caimet  main- 
tains that  the  land  of  Goshen  here  mentioned  is  the 
same  as  the  Egyptian.  This  needs  no  refutation. 

Ver.  4 1 .  From  Kadeah-bamea  unto  Gaza,  t. 
e.  from  the  wilderness  in  which  Kadesh-bamea  lay 
(Num.  xiii.  3,  26,  xx.  1,  xxvii.  14,  and  otten)  lo 
Gaza  in  the  Shephelah,  which  is  only  about  ono 
hour  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  —  and  the  whole 
land  of  Goshen  unto  Gibeon,  i.  e.  all  the  country 
between  Gaza  and  Gibeon  which  lay  on  a  line  di- 
rectly northeast  from  Gaza.  Thus  Joshua  had  l>e- 
come  master  of  all  southern  Palestine  between  the 
Jordan  valley  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  one 
direction,  and  between  the  heights  of  Gibeon  and 
the  wilderness  in  the  other.  Jencho,  Ai,  Makkedah, 
Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debup,  had  one 
after  the  other  fallen  and  been  destroyed,  and 
whole  districts,  like  Goshen,  had  submitted  them- 
selves. With  the  ruins  of  broken  cities,  and  the 
bodies  of  their  inhabitants,  the  land  was  covered 

1  [We  hare  proposed  In  the  aaiended  timneUdon  of  this 
vene  to  render  nillTS,  by  «foot-hill«  "  whfch,  although 
Dot  suggested  bj  the  etyniology  of  the  Hebrew  word,  strvnif 
I  to  convey  nearly  the  intended  dgniflcatioo.  —  Tr.] 
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on  the  monn tains,  as  well  as  on  the  slopes,  in  the 
lowland,  in  the  desert,  on  the  border  of  the  wilder- 
ness as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  A  di- 
vine iad^>:ment  had  fallen  on  the  Canaanites.  Je- 
hovah, God  of  Israel,  had  Himself  fought  for  his 
chosen  people  (vers.  42,  14J.  And  Joshua  marches 
back,  to  find  ivst  after  ^uch  mighty  exploits,  in  the 
camp  at  Giigal  (vcr.  43). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  KTinOAL. 

Of  ibe  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  as  well 
u  of  the  idea  of  the  devotemcnt  (D'^n),  we  have 


already  treated,  and  do  not,  therefore,  here  enter 
again  on  the  subject.  Cf.  the  Exegetical  and  Crit- 
ical on  ch.  ii.  1 1,  and  W.  17 ;  also  the  Doctrinal  and 
Ethical  on  ch.  vi.  15-27  [In trod.  §  5,  p.  21]. 


HOMILEnOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  section  before  us  being  no  more  than  several 
of  the  following  (chaps,  xii.,  xiii.,  xv.,  etc.),  suited, 
for  texts  of  sermons,  while  for  Bible-classes  the 
exegetical  notes  will  furnish  the  necessary  ex])lana- 
tions,  we  remark  here  once  for  all,  that  on  this 
description  of  passages  in  our  Book,  the  Homileti- 
cal  and  Practical  comments  will  be  omitted. 


5.  The   Victory  over  the  Northern  Canaanites.     Capture  of  their  Land. 
Retrospect  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Country  West  of  the  Jordan. 

Chapter  XI. 


General 


a.  The  Second  League  of  Canaanite  Kings. 
Chapter  XI.  1-6. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  had  [omit :  had]  heard  <hose 
things^  that  he  sent  to  Jobab  king  of  Madon,  and  to  the  king  of  Shimron,  and 

2  to  the  king  of  Achshaph,  And  to  the  kings  that  were  on  [in]  the  north  of  [on]  the 
mountains,  and  of  the  plains  [and  in  the  Jordan  valley]  south  of  Cinneroth,  and 

3  in  the  valley  [the  low-land],  and  in  the  borders  [heights]  of  Dor  on  the  west,  And 
to  the  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and 
the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountains,  and  to  the  Hivite  under  Hermon  in 

4  the  land  of  Mizpeh.  And  they  went  out,  they  and  all  their  hosts  [camps]  with  them, 
•  much  people,  even  [omit :  even]  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea-shore  in  multitude, 

5  with  [and]  horses  and  chariots  very  many.  And  when  all  these  kings  were  met 
together,  diey  came  and  pitched  [encamped]  together  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  to 

6  fight  against  Israel.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  Be  not  afraid  be- 
cause of  them:  for  to-morrow  about  this  time  will  I  deliver  them  all  up  [give 
them  all]  slain  before  Israel :  thou  shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  burn  their  chariots 
with  fire. 

6.  The  great  Victory  at  the  Waters  of  Merom. 
Chapter  XL  7-9. 

7  So  [And]  Joshua  came,  and  all  the  people  of  war  with  him,  against  them  by  the 

8  waters  of  Merom  suddenly,  and  they  fell  upon  them.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and  chased  them  unto 
great  Zidon,  and  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the  valley  of  Mizpeh  eastward  ; 

9  and  they  smote  them,  until  they  left  them  none  remaining.  And  Joshua  did  unto 
them  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  bade  [had  said  unto]  him :  he  houghed  their  horses, 
and  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire. 


c.  The  Capture  of  the  remaining  Portions  of  Northern  Palestine. 
Chapter  XI.  10-25. 

10  •  And  Joshua  at  that  time  turned  back,  and  took  Hazor,  and  smote  the  king 
thereof  with  the  sword :  for  Hazor  beforetime  was  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms. 

11  And  they  smote  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly 
destroying  [devoting]  them :  there  was  not  any  left  to  breathe :  and  he  burnt 
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12  Ilazor  with  fire.  And  all  the  cities  of  those  kings,  and  all  the  kings  of  them,  did 
Joshua  take,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  [omit :  and]  he 
utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  them,  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded. 

13  But  as  for  ^  the  cities  that  stood  still  in  their  strength  [on  their  hill],  Israel  burned 

14  none  of  them,  save  Hazor  only ;  that  did  Joshua  bum.  And  all  the  spoil  of  these 
cities,  and  the  cattle,  the  children  of  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves :  but 
every  man  they  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  h^  destroyed  them, 

15  neither  left  they  any  to  breathe.  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses  his 
servant,  so  did  Moses  command  Joshua,  and  so  did  Joshua :  he  left  nothing  undone 
of  all  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses. 

TEXTUAL  AND  ORAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  18.  Literally :  "  Onlj  aU  the  dtlei  which  itood  on  their  hiU  (bijl)  Imel  did  not  bom  them."  In  English 
phrmfe :  "  Only  [ofr^  yet]  Israel  bnmad  none  of  the  dties  which  itood  on  their  hill ;  except  that  Hasor  alone  Joshua 
burned."  **ri  V^  seems  quite  as  truly  to  stand  for  "  except  that "  here  as  in  the  on*  instance  mentioned  by  Qesenios 
s.  T.,inlK.*iiLlS.  — T».] 

d.  General  Retrospect  of  the  Conquest  of  West  Palestine. 
Chaptbr  XL  16-23. 

16  So  [And]  Joshua  took  all  that  land,  the  hills  [mountain],  and  all  the  south 
country,  and  all  the  land  of  Groshen,  and  the  valley  [the  low-land],  and  the  plain 
[the  Arabah  or  Jordan-valley],  and  the  mountain  of  Israel,  and  the  valley  [low- 

17  land]  of  the  same  ;  Even  from  the  mount  Halak  [the  bald  mountain],  that  goeUi  up 
to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad,  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  mount  Hermon  :  and 

18  all  their  kings  he  took,  and  smote  them,  and  slew  them.     Joshua  made  war  a 

19  long  time  [Fay,  exactly  :  many  days]  with  all  those  kings.  There  was  not  a  city 
which  made  peace  with  [Fay,  De  Wette :  peacefully  submitted  to]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel,  save  the  Hivites  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon :  all  other  [omit : 

20  other  J  they  took  in  battle.  For  it  was  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  harden  [prop, 
strengthen,  LXX. :  KarixryyauL']  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come  against  Israel 
in  battle  [LXX. :  <rvvavT^v  cis  ttoAc/xov],  that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly 
[devote  themj,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour,  but  ikdX  he  might  destroy  them, 
as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses. 

21  And  at  that  time  came  Joshua  and  cut  off  the  Anakims  from  the  mountains, 
from  Hebron,  from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Israel :  Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly   [devoted 

22  them]  with  their  cities.  There  was  none  of  the  Anakims  left  in  the  land  of  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel :  only  in  Gaza,  in  Grath,  and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained. 

23  So  [And]  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
said  unto  Moses,  and  Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance  [possession]  unto  Israel, 
according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes.     And  the  land  rested  from  war. 


EZSGKTICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

With  this  chapter  we  enter  npon  a  new  theatre 
of  the  conquests  of  Joshua,  the  northern  part  of 
West  Palestine.  Just  as  before  Adoni-Zeaek,  the 
kin^  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  x.  1  ff.),  had  summoned 
the  five  kin&fs  of  the  south  to  resist  Joshua,  so  now 
Jabin,  the  ling  of  Hazor,  who  occupied  a  promi- 
nent position,  since  his  city  is  designated  as  the 
chief  city  of  all  the  northern  kingdoms  (ch.  xi.  10), 
collects  the  military  forces  of  this  portion  of  the 
country  against  the  conqueror  at  Gibeon.     But 


the  more  rividly  impressive.  Next  follows  a  his- 
tory of  the  capture  of  the  remaining  parts  of  west- 
em  Palestine,  in  the  style  of  the  chronicler,  as  in 
ch.  X.  28-43.  To  all  'this  is  appended,  finally,  a 
general  review  of  the  conquest  of  all  Palestme, 
with  a  special  notice  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Ana- 
kim. 

a.  The  Second  Lecupte  of  Canaamte  Kings^  vers. 
1-6.  —  Jabin  king  of  Hazor.  Hazor  (ch.  xii.  19 ; 
xix.  36)  was  an  important  royal  seat  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  which  Joshua  destroyed,  according  to  the 
statement  in  this  chapter  (ver.  13),  but  which  waa 


ital  (Judg.  iv.  2,  17  ;  I  Sam.  xiL  9).  Here  dwelt, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  another  Jabin  whose 
general  was  Sisera.    Solomon  fortified  the  place 


the  Lord  enconrages  his  servant,  and  now  again, '  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  became  again  a  kingly  cap- 
as  before,  exhorts  him  not  to  fear  them,  although  ■"''  't...i^  :^  a  kv  .  i  o —  _:.•   m      « —  i — /: 
they  had  encamped  by  the  water  of  Merom,  Hkc 
the  sand  of  the  sea  for  multitude  (vers.  1-6),  Joshua 

falls  upon  them  suddenly,  before  they  had  fully  1(1  K.  ix.  15),  the  population  of  which  was  carried 
got  together,  smites  them  utterly,  pursues  them  to  !  away  by  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K. 
the  scacoast,  in  the  region  of  ^Siaon,  lames  their 'xv.  29).  According  to  Josephus  (^n/17.  r.  5,  1), 
horses,  and  bums  their  chariots  with  fire.  I'he  6»fpKtiT«  t^j  2t/ifx^vhi9os  xtfi^s),  Hazor  lay  on 
account  which  we  have  in  vers.  7-9  is  brief  but  all '  the  range  of  hills  which  stretches  itself  on  the  west 
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of  the  sea  of  Mcrora,  now  the  Jcbel  Safed.  Porter 
(i.  304)  found  here  a  place  Hafur;  Robinson,  on 
the  uioe  rid^  an  hour  south  of  Kedesh,  with 
which  Hazor  is  mentioned  both  in  our  Book  ch. 
xix.  36,  and  in  2  K.  xr.  29,  found  a  hill  Tel- 
Khureibeh,  which  he  would  identify  with  Hazor. 
Knobcl  seeks  for  it  on  a  hill  north  of  "Raraah,  south- 
west of  Sftfed,  where  a  collection  of  ruuis,  Uuzzur 
or  Hazireh,  occurs.  This  suits  his  view  of  the 
"  water  of  Merom ;  "  see  below.  But  as  we  can- 
not share  in  this,  for  reasons  to  be  ^ven,  we  accept 
the  statement  of  Josephus,  which  seems  to  as  sura- 
cientlr  supported  by  the  researches  of  Porter  and 
Robinson.  Such  a' point  was  well  adapted  to  the 
residence  of  a  promment  monarch. 

Madon,  ch.  xii.  19.  A  city  not  yet  discovered, 
perhap  to  be  sought  in  southern  Galilee,  more 
probaoly,  however,  like  the  other  cities  west  of  the 
M:i  of  Merom  (Knob.). 

Shimron  is  called,  ch.  xii.  20,  Shimron-Meron, 
therefore  Shimron  in  the  vicinity  of  Meron  =  Ma- 
ron.  southwest  of  Kedesh. 

Achahaph  (ch.  xii.  20)  a  border  city  of  Asher 
(ch.  xix.  25).  According  to  Robinson  ( f^Aiter  Bibl. 
Ra.  p.  55^,  perhaps  the  preset  Kcs&f,  about  mid- 
way-between  iTyre  and  Banias;  almost  certainly 
not  Akko,  as  Kiiobcl  on  ch.  xix.  25  conjectures. 
^  Ver.  2.  On  the  mountain.  The  mountain  of 
Xaphthali  (ch.  xix.  32)  is  meant. 

In  the  plain*  south  of  Cinneroth,  i.  e.,  the 
Ghor  of  the  Jordan,  south  of  the  sea  of  Gennes- 
ari't. 

la  the  lowland ;  here  probably  the  strip  bor- 
dering the  sea  between  Akko  and  Sidon,  to  which 
the  following,  Naphoth-Dor  on  the  sea,  directs 
OS  (ch.  xii.  23).  This  Dor  (ch.  xvii.  11,  Joseph. 
Ant.  ¥.  1,  22)  belonged  later  to  Manasseh  (ch. 
xvii.  U),  by  which  tribe  its  Canaanite  inhabitants 
wemnot  driven  out  (Judg.  i.  27).  From  1  Chron. 
m.  29,  we  learn  that  children  of  Joseph  dwelt  in 
it.  The  population  was  accordingly  a  mixed  one. 
Under  Solomon  it  was  the  chief  place  of  a  revenue 
district  (1  K.  iv.  11);  now  called  Tortura,  also 
Tantnra,  with  forty  or  fifty  dwellings,  five  hundred 
Mohammedan  inhAbitants.  and  ruins  of  a  Frank 

castle  (von  Ranmer).  "^l  niS3  or  "^1^  n03 
(ch.  xii.  23 ;  1  K.  iv.  1 1 )  =  heights  of  Dor.  The 
place  was  so  called  because  it  lay  on  an  elevation, 
where  Van  de  Velde  found  the  ruins  (Mem,  p. 
307),  nine  miles  north  of  Ciesarea  towards  Tyre. 

Ver.  3.  Jabin  sent,  accordingly,  to  the  Canaan- 
ites  in  the  east  and  west,  and  to'  the  other  tribes, 
f.  q.  to  the  Hivites  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh. 
'Phis  region  lay,  according  to.  the  present  pjwsage, 
under  Hermon*  and  was,  from  ver.  8,  a  plain,  per- 
haps the  level  strip  south  of  Hasbciva,  and  to  the 
west  of  Tel  el-Kaai.  There,  on  a  hftl,  from  which 
one  has  a  glorious  view  of  the  great  basin  of  Hule, 
lies  the  place  Mntelleh  or  Metelleh  (Robinson,  iii. 
347,  and  Later  Bibl.  Res.  372  f..  Van  de  Velde,  Nor- 
rotive,  ii.  p.  428).     The  name  signifies  **  outlook," 

and  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  H^^tp  (Knobel). 
The  name  Mizpeh  occurs  in  two  other  places,  in 
Jndah  (von  Raumer,  p.  213),  and  probably  twice 
^so  in  Gilead  (von  Raumer,  p.  265),  as  a  designa- 
tion of  localities ;  very  naturally,  since  the  country 
abounded  in  positions  alTording  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive prospects.  Compare  the  similar  names  to 
1»o  met  with  in  oar  mountain  regions:  Lookout, 
Fairview,  etc. 

Ver.  4.  The  Canaanite  princes  and  their  tribes 
obey  and  march  out,  much  people  even  as  the 
aaod  that  is  an  the-  sea-shore  in  multitude. 


with  horses  and  ohariots  very  many.  The  com- 
parison with  the  sand  by  the  sea  \d  very  often  met 
with  in  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  xxxii.  13,  31 ;  xii. 
49,  as  an  emblem  of  mulWude ;  as  an  emblem  of 
weight  again,  Job  vi.  3:  Prov.  xx\-ii.  3.  The 
horses  were  particularly  formidable  to  the  Israel- 
ites, who  had  none.  The  chariots  likewise,  of 
which  it  is  said,  ch.  xvii.  18,  that  they  were  iron 
chariots,  1.  e.  had  wheels  with  iron  tires.  Comp. 
Bertheau  [and  Cassel]  on  Judg.  i.  19:  "The 
j5cvthe-chanow  were  first  introduced  by  Cyrus," 
(^ven.  Cyrop.  iv.  1,  27,  30),  Kcil. 

Ver.  5.  And  when  all  these  kin^  were  met 
together  they  came  and  pitohed  toj^ether  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against  Israel.     IViis 

water  of  Merom,  tSIHQ  ^Q  =  highest,  npper,  water 
is,  according  to  the  traditional  explanation,  the 
Ki^uni  ScjUflxwTris  of  Jost'jihus  (j4.»i^  v.  5,  1  ;  BeU, 
Jud.  iii.  9,  7 ;  iv.  1,1);  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Bahr  el-Huleh,  or  el-Khait.  *'  The  sea  is  two  and 
a  half  hours  loujCf,  one  hour  wide  [about  three 
miles  in  each  direction,  Grove,  Art.  of  Bibl,  p. 
1898J,  muddy,  alM>unding  in  fish,  its  surface  forty 
feet  [Van  de  Velde:  140|  al>ove  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  in  summer  mostly  dried  up,  full  of  reeds,  in 
which  wild  boars  and  serpents  dwell,  onlv  its  east- 
ern shore  is  inhabited  "  (von  Kaumcr).  It  is  men- 
tioned nowhere  else  in  the  Bible.  The  allied  kings, 
judging  from  ver.  7,  had,  probablv,  pitched  their 
camp  in  a  strong  position,  covered  by  Hazor  and 
other  cities  as,  e.  y.  Kedesh,  on  the  Jebel  Safed. 
From  thence  they  might  launch  forth  with  their 
horses  and  chariots  against  Joshua,  who  would  be 
likelpr  to  come  up  through  the  Jordan  vallev.  But 
if  this  were  their  plan  it  was  frustrated  by  the  truly 
strategic  promptness  of  the  Hebrew  commander. 
Knobel,  followed  lately  by  Keii  (Bibl,  Com.  ii.  1, 
in  h.  I.)  seeks  this  water  of  Merom  in  a  little  brook 
flowing  in  the  valley  below  Safed,  and  which  has 
its  source  in  the  mountain  lying  two  hours  north- 
west of  Safed.  There  lies  a  place  called  Meirum 
or  Merun  (Rob.  iii.  333  f.).  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that  this  valley  was  ill  suited  to  be  the 
camp  of  the  multitudinous  Canaanites.  And  when 
Knobel,  to  support  his  peculiar  opinion,  brings  up 
the  circumstance,  that  "  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
Bahr  el-Huleh  was  ever  called  by  the  ancients  the 
"  water  of  Memm,"  we  reply,  that  the  Bahr  el- 
Huleh  is  mentioned  at  all  only  in  this  single  pas- 
sage, so  th:it  the  only  question  is,  How  did  the  an- 
cients understand  this  passage  1     What  did  they 

think  of  the  DI'IQ  ^^  ?  Answer :  According  to 
Josephus  they  thought  it  to  be  the  Sea  Semechon- 
itis,  or  Samochonitis,  the  present  Bahr  el-Huleh, 
near  which  the  battle  was  fought.  To  this  tra- 
ditional ^w,  Hitzig  also  hul(l<).  He  briefly  re- 
marks (/iB^  of  People  of  Isr.  i.  p.  103):  "He 
(Joshua)  conq&ered,  it  is  said,  at  the  water  of 
Merom  (i.  «.  El  Hulch)  King  Jabin." 

Ver:  6.  Encouraging  appeal  of  God  to  Joshua, 
as  ch.  X.  8  and  ofV^n.  We  have  to  conceive  of 
Joshua  as  already  on  the  march,  when  this  word 
was  addressed  to  him,  since  the  distance  from  Gil- 
gal  to  the  sea  of  Merom  was  too  great  for  him  to 
reach  the  latter  between  one  day  and  the  next  ('*  to- 
morrow about  this  time"). 

Thou  Shalt  hough  their  horses  and  bum  their 
chariots  with  fire.  So  David  docs  with  the  horses 
of  Hadad-ezer,  4iing  of  Zoba  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;  1 

Chron.  xviii.  4.  "^i?.?  =  pwpoKowhv).  The  tendons 
of  the  hind  legs  were  severed  (they  were  hamstrung), 
and  thus  they  were  rendered  completely  useless.  — 
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The  bnrning  of  tho  chariots  is  mentioned  also,  Ps. 
xlvi.  10  ;  they  were  therefore  certainly  of  wood. 

b.  The  great  Victory  at  the  Sea  qfMerontf  vers. 

7-9.  — Ver.  7.  Suddenly,  faV^O?  from  VPi% 
with  the  adverbial  ending  D*,  as  in  UWftDy  and 
metathesis  of  W  and  ^.  They  said  also  DVAHSS) 
2  Chr.  xxix.  36,  or   D'KpQ  ^C*?9,  Num.  vi.  9, 

or  a*«n?  rnj^,  is.  i^ix.  5,  or  rng^  cho?, 

Is.  XXX.  13.  Joshua  proves  himself  by  his  rapidity 
a  true  general,  as  ch.  x.  9. 

Ver.  8.  Fannied  them  unto  great  Zidon  and 
unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the  valley 
of  Mizpeh  eastward.  Joshua  followed  the  enemy 
partly  in  a  northwestern  direction  (toward  Sidon), 
and  westward  (Misrephoth-m.),  partly  towards  the 
northeast  (valley  of  Mizpeh).     Sidon  is  here  as 

ch.  xix.  28,  the  great  (HS'I),  t.  «.  the  populous 

(^^^  not  n  vl5),  and  thns  is  designated  as  the 
capital  of  the  land  of  the  Sidonians  (Phoenicians). 
It  was  older  than  Tyre,  and  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (ch.  xix.  28),  but  not  conquered  by  it  (Judg. 
i.  31).  Sidon  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  vi.  289 ;  xxiii.  743 ;  Od.  xv.  425).  The  city, 
once  so  powerful,  has  now  not  more  than  5,000  in- 
habitant}^  (liob.  iii.  417  ff.).  In  his  prophecy  against 
Tyrus,  Isaiah  remembers  Sidon  also  (Is.  xxiii.  2,4, 
12).  JoR'miah  comprehends  Sidon  with  Tvre 
(Jer.  xlvii.  4,  compared  with  ch*  xxvii.  3),  which 
is  very  often  done  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xi.  21,  22  ; 
Mark  vii.  24-31  ;  Matt.  xv.  -21;  Luke  x.  13  ; 
Mark  iii.  8).  A  charming  description  of  Sidon  is 
given  by  Furrer,  Wandtruwjen  d.  Palest,  p.  351. — 
Misrephoth-maim.  Luther :  "  warm  water  "  ; 
Gesen. :  **  perhaps  lime-kilns  or  smel ting-furnaces 

(from  nr^)  situated  near  water ; "  Knobel,  from 
the  Arab. :  **  water-heights,"  among  which  should 
be  understood  the  promontories  \ii\s  en-Nakura  and 
Ras  el-Aibab  (ScaJa  Tyriorum).  Xot  both  prom- 
ontories, however,  but  only  one,  and  not  the  sea 
but  a  spring,  is  meant,  we  bt'lieve,  namely,  the 
southern  Kas  en-Nakura,  which,  from  a  spring 
lying  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  a 
plac«  called  Muschairifeh  (plainly,  as  even  Knobel 
admits,  the  same  name  as  Misri'photh),  is  called 
Also  Ras  el-Muschairifeh  (liitter,  xvi.  807).  Here 
once  stood  perhaps  furnaces  (glass  furnaces?)  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  spring,  and  from  these  it  received 
its  name.  This  view  suits  exeellcntiv  with  ch. 
xiii.  6,  where  Misrephoth-maim  is  mentioned  as  a 
known  boundary  point.  Joshua,  therefore,  cast  the 
Canaanites  over  tho  mountain,  here  precipitously 
steep,  down  into  the  plain  by  the  sea,  by  which,  cer- 
tainly^,  thousands  were  destroyed.  But  while  two 
divisions  of  the  army  thus  followed  the  enemy 
toward  the  southwest  [N.  W.  ?]  and  west,  another 
moves  at  the  same  time  toward  the  northeast,  and 
chases  them  into  the  valley  of  Mizpeh,  called  above 
in  ver.  3,  Mizpah. 

^  Ver.  9.    Finally,  Joshua  does  as  Jehovah  had 
bidden .  houghs  the  horses,  and  burns  the  chariots. 

c.  The  Capture  of  what  remained  qf  Northern 
Palestine  (vers.  10-15).  Vers.  10,  11.  First, 
Hazor,  the  chief  city  of  these  petty  northern  king- 
doms, is  taken,  and,  because  of  its  prominence, 
more  hardly  dealt  with  than  the  rest  For  Joshua 
burned  Hazor  with  fire  (vers.  11, 13).  — On  the  inf. 

D?.Cl'?»  comp.  Dent.  iii.  6,  and  ]57   ^^  '"•  ^7. 
Vers.  12,  13.    Fate  of  the  other  cities.     The 


I  sense  of  the  two  verses  is  that  the  cities  in  the 
plain  were  totally  burned  and  devoted,  while  those, 
on  the  contrarjr,  which  stood  on  t/ieir  hill^  i.  e.  the 
I  fortified  mountain  cities,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
I  Hazor,  were  not  burned.  The  Israelites  were  con- 
tent to  sack  them  (ver.  12). 

Ver.  14.  The  spoils  were  not  devoted  but  di- 
vided, as  at  Ai,  ch.  viii.  2,  27.  The  men,  all  that 
had  breath  (comp.  ver.  11),  were  destroyed. 

Ver.  15.  This  command  of  God  to  Moses  is 
found  before  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  11-16;  and  again  Num. 
xxxiii.  51-56,  strengthened  by  threatenings ;  finally, 
also,  Deut.  xx.  1 6,  \«liere  it  is  said, "  Thou  shalt  save 
alive  nothing  that  breathes,"  as  Joshua  here  actually 
does.  For  the  transfer  of  this  command  to  Joshua, 
compare  in  general  the  often-cited  passage.  Num. 
xxvu.  18-23,  and  particularly  Deut.  iiL21.  The 
author  states  empnatically,  to  show  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  Joshua  :  he  left  nothing  undone  of 
all  that  Jehovah  had  oommanded  Moses,  comp. 
vers.  12,  as  well  as  ch.  i.  7,  8. 

d.  General  Rtirospect  of  the  Conquest  of  Western 
Palestine  (ver.  16-23). —  "Joshua  captured  the 
whole  land  of  Canaan,  namely,  in  the  south,  the 
portions  mentioned  en.  x.  40  fF.,  together  with  the 
Arabah  (ver.  2),  the  mountain  of  Israel,  t.  «. 
Kphraim  (ch  xvii.  15),  and  its  lowland  on  the  west 
(cti.  xvi.  1 ),  and  so  the  land  from  the  Bald  Moun- 
tain in  the  south  to  Baal-gad  in  the  north ;  the 
kings  he  took  captive,  smote  and  slew''  (Knobel). 

Ver.  17.  From  the  Mount  Halak  (smooth,  or 
bald  mountain),  that  goes  up  to  Seir  (ch.  xii.  7). 
This  smooth  mountain  can  hardly  be  Mount  Mad- 
urah,  as  Knobel   thinks  (he  writes  Madam),  and 

hence  translates  p  *T^  "^n  by  "smooth  moun- 
tain" (mentioned  by  Robinson,  u.  589);  l»ecause 
this  mountain  does  not  go  up  to  Mount  Seir,  but 
rather  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wady  el-Fikreh. 
It  is  more  probably  identical  with  the  "ascent  of 
Akrabbim,  mentioned  ch.  xv.  3,  and  Num.  xxxiv. 
4,  which  Robinson  believes  he  has  diseovei-ed  in 
the  remarkable  line  of  cliffs  that  mn  across  the  en- 
tire Ghor,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (ii. 
489,  490).  This  divides  the  great  valley  into  two 
parts,  both  physically  and  in  respect  to  its  names 
down  even  to  the  present  dav,  the  northern  portion 
from  hence  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias  being  called  el- 
Ghor  [formerly,  the  Arabah],  the-southem,  even  to 
Akabah,  being  called  el-Araba  (Rob.  /.  c.)  This 
ridge,  consisting  of  whkish  clifis  (Rob./  c.)  goes 
up  in  feet  to  Seir,  i.  e.  towards  the  mountains  of 
VAom  which  constitute  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Arabah,  now  Jebal  (Gebalene),  and  lies  exactly 
oppo^^ite  to  Baal-gad  which  is  named  as  the  north- 
ern limit.  So  Keil  in  I.  accepts  it.  On  the  map 
accompanving  the  last  edition  of  von  Raiuner  s 
Pa/astma,' from  Stieler's  Hand  Atlas  (No.  42  b), 
the  points  in  question  are  very  clearly  marked. 

Siven  unto  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Ijebanoii 
under  Mount  Hermon.  Not  Baal  bee  (Knobel), 
which  lies  much  too  far  north,  but  the  later  Ca&sarea- 
Philippi,  earlier  Panias,  now  Baneas,  comp.  ch.  xii. 
7,  xhi.  5 ;  Judg.  iii.  3 ;  von  Raumer,  Palast.  p.  245, 
(rcsen.  Lexicon.  The  city  was  called  Baal-gad,  be- 
cause Baal,  according  to  Is.  Ixv.  11,  was  worshipj)ed 

as  Baal-Gad  (IJ,  fortune)  =  the  God  of  fortune. 
In  Judg.  iii.  3  it  is  called  Baal-hermon.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome  {Onom.  s.  t.  Aermon),  a  temple  of 
Baal  must  have  stood  on  Mount  Hermon. 

Ver.  18.  Joshua  made  war  with  those  Idngs 
a  long  time.  From  ch.  xiv.  7,  10,  at  least  five 
years.    For  Caleb  was  forty  years  old  when  Moses 
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f«nt  him  out  of  Ejidesh-barnca  hb  a  spy ;  eighty- 
•  tive  years  old  was  he  when,  immediately  after  the 
conquet>t  of  the  land,  he  received  his  possession  from 
Joshua.  Since  the  former  dat^  accordingly,  forty- 
fiTe  years  have  past,  as  Caleb  also  himself  says, 
forty  of  which  belong  to  the  pil^:rimage  in  the 
Ambah,  leaving  five  for  the  sahjugation  of  the 
Und ;  not  too  long  certainly,  and  yet  long  enough 
to  be  called  a  long  time.  Heb. :  "  many  days." 
&)  also  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  19.  Comp.  Introd.  §  4. 

Ver.  19.  Gibeon's  peaceful  surrender  is  men- 
tioned ai!:ain,  ch.  ix.  7,  15;  x.  1,  6.  The  others 
bad  all  to  be  taken  m  l/attU, 

Ver.  20.  For  it  was  of  Jehovah  to  harden  their 
hearts,  that  they  'should  come  against  Israel 
in  battle,  that  he  might  devote  them,  and  that 
they  might  have  no  favor,  but  that  he  might 
destroy  them,  as  Jehovah  had  commanded  Mo- 
ses. God  dealt  with  th  nn  as  He  had  done  with 
Pharaoh,  Ex.  iv.  21 ;  vii.  3;  xiv.  4;  Rom.  ix.  17  ; 
Calvin  :  In  hunc  fintm  ilios  Deus  obdnrat,  ut  a  se 
wisericorrfiam  avertant ;  unde  et  durities  ista  vocatur 
ejus  opus,  quia  tffectam  consUii  ejus  ttaJbUit"  S.ee 
Doctrinal  and  Ethical  below. 

Verses  21-23  contain  in  part  a  supplementary 
notice  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Anakun,  in  the 
cities  of  Hebron  and  Debir,  the  drstruction  of  which 
has  already  (ch.  x.  36  if. )  been  reported,  and  in 
part  a  general  conclusion  substantially  as  given 
before  in  ver.  16.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
here,  ( 1 )  the  division  of  the  land  is  exprcj^sly  men- 
tioned, and  (2)  it  is  added  that  the  land  had  rest 
from  Wiir. 

Ver.  21.  Cut  off  the  Analdm.  See  the  Introd. 
p.  30.  Hebron  and  Debir  were  mentioned  in  ch. 
X.  36  ff.  but  not  Anab  which,  and  also  Kshtcmo, 
is  joined  with  Debir  inch.  xv.  50.  Robinson  found 
both  a^  neighboring  places  south  of  Hebron  (ii. 
IW,  195).  Anab  wears  its  ancient  name  even  to 
the  j)rcsent  day ;  Eshtemo  is  now  called  Semua. 

Ver.  22.  Oaza,  ch.  x.  41  ;  xiii.  3 ;  xv.  47,  the  well- 
known  dty  of  the  Philistines,  first  mentioned  Gen. 
X.  19,  familiar  from  the  history  of  Samson,  Judg. 
xW.,  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  ( Jcr.  xxv.  20 ; 
xlvil  5;  Amos  i.  6,  7;  Zeph.  li.  4;  Zech.  ix.  5), 
the  eunnch  from  Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  26).  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  repion;  and  is  even  now  an  important 
town  with  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  These 
derive  great  profit  from  the  caravans. 

Gath,  now  lost  without  a  trace  discoverable, 
another  city  of  the  Philistines,  the  home  of  Goliath 
and  other  giants  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  5-8 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  19-22)  who  were  not  exterminated 
here;  &miliar  from  the  history  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xxL  10 ;  xxvil  2-4 ;  Ps.  Ivi. ;  2  Sam.  i.  20,  and 
often).  Already  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
the  greatness  of  Gath  had  shrunk  (Amos  vi.  2). 
Robinson  (ii.  420  ff.)  sought  in  vain  tor  its  site. 

Ashdod,  now  Esdud,  between  two  and  three 
hours  from  Ashkelon,  with  100  or  150  miserable 
hovels,  mentioned  in  our  book  ch.  xiiL  3 ;  xv.  46, 
47 ;  the  city  of  Dagon,  1  Sam.  v.  1-7,  against 
which,  as  against  Gaza,  the  prophets  often  direct 
ihdr  denunciations  (Jer.  xxv.  20  ;  Amos  i.  8  ; 
iii  9 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  6).  To  this  place  was 
Philip  the  Evangelist  snatched  away.  Acts  viii.  40. 
The  city  is  said  to  have  been  very  strong  ( Herod. 
ii.157).' 

Ver.   23.      According   to    their    divisions, 

^•!P7^5?»  elsewhere  used  principally  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  priests  and  Levites  into  twentv-four 
classes  j^/icpfai,  icXripoi)  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1  tf. ;  2 
Chr.  viu.  14 ;  xxxi.  2  ;  xxxv.  4 ;  here,  as  in  ch. 


xii.  7  ;  xviii.  10,  of  the  division  of  the  people  into 
tribes. 

And  the  land  had  rest  firom  war,  t .  e.  "  there 
were  no  more  warlike  disturbances  in  it  (ch.  xiv. 
15;  Judg.  iii.  11,  30 ;  v.  31  ;  viii.  28),"  Knobel. 

DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHIGAL. 

1.  Conscientiousness  in  carrying  out  the  di- 
vine commands  and  in  fulfilling  God's  will,  is  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  holv  men  in  both 
the  old  and  the  new  Testaments.     I'hus  Moses  is 

E raised  because  he  in  all  his  house  was  faithful  to 
ira  that  made  him  (Ueb.  iii.  2,  5).  Faithfulness, 
however,  exists  only  where  conscientiousness  ex- 
ists, for  the  faithless  man  is  always  void  of  con- 
science also.  And  so  Joshua  was  faithful,  as  is  in- 
timated in  ver.  15  of  the  chapter  before  us,  since 
he  left  nothing  undone  of  all  which  God  had  com- 
manded Moses.  The  highest  conscientiousness, 
which  is  at"  the  same  time  perfect  fidelity,  is  found 
in  Jesus  Christ,  whose  meat  and  drink  it  is  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him,  and  to  finish  his 
work  (John  iv.  34) ;  who  seeks  to  do  not  his  own 
will  but  the  Father's  will  f  John  v.  30) ;  who  there- 
fore loses  nothing  of  all  which  the  father  has  given 
him  (John  vi.  38,  39) ;  and  who  could,  on  the  cross, 
exclaim  with  satisfaction,  **  It  is  finished  "  (John 
xix.  30). 

2.  When  the  hostility  of  the  Canaanites  is  as- 
cribed to  the  hardenini^  of  their  h«iarts  by  God 
(ver.  20),  here,  as  evervwhere  in  Scripture,  when 
such  hardening  is  spoken  of,  it  is  carefully  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  this  is  always  infiicted  as  a 
judgment  on  those  who  have  f)rm(MM/y, somehow, 
acted  contrary/  to  his  will.  This  is  true  of  Pharaoh 
(Ex.  iv.  21  ;  vii.  13 ;  x.  20;  xi.  10;  xiv.  4;  Rom. 
ix.  17),  of  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  vi.  10;  Matt, 
xiii.  12-14),  and  nero  of  the  (Canaanites.  They 
have  all  transgressed  giievously  in  some  way 
against  God :  Pharaoh  throu^^h  the  oppression  of 
Isniel ;  Israel  through  impiety ;  the  Canaanites 
through  idolatry ;  and  are  therefore  now  hardened 
by  God,  I.  e.  their  understanding  is  infatuated, 
their  will  audacious,  so  that  they  blindly  run  into 
destruction.  That  this  ruin  on  their  part,  again, 
serves  to  glorify  God's  power  (Uom.  ix.  17),  is  self- 
evident;  onlv  the  matter  should  not  be  so  under- 
stood as  it  \s  by  Calvin,  who,  while  not  denying 
indeed  the  guilt  of  the  Canaanites,  still  leaves  in 
the  background  the  judicial  providence  of  God  re- 
vealing itself  in  their  hardness  of  heart,  and  speaks 
only  of  God's  havin;!:  made  a  way  for  his  decree  by 
hardening  the  un;;otlly  {ttbi  reprobos  Muravit), 
The  absolute  divine  decree  stands  here  aUo,  with 
Calvin,  high  aliove  all  else.  He  does  not  indeed, 
here  or  ever, "deny  the  guilt  of  men,  but  this  ^ilt 
itself  is  not  a  free  act  of  men,  but  is  rather  jomtly 
included  in  the  decree  of  God,  as  follows  from  the 
close  of  his  explanation  of  vers.  19,  20  :  "Nunc  si 
rem  adeo  dilucidam  suis  nebulis  obscurare  con^ntur, 
aui  Deum  e  ccdo  speculari  Jinguntf  quid  hominiUws 
libecU,  nee  hominum  corda  arcano  ejus  instinctu  fre- 
nari  sus^inent:  quid  aliud  quam  suam  impudeniiam 
prodentf  Deo  tantum  concedunt  ut  permittat :  hocau- 
tein  modo  stspendunt  ejus  consilium  ab  hominum  placilo. 
Quid  autem  Spiritus  ?  a  Deo  esse  obdurationem 
ut  prcecipitet  quos  uult  oerdere"  The  finftl  words 
in  particular  are  intelligible  enough,  and  remind 
of  the  verses  of  an  anonymous  Greek  Tragic  Poet, 
quoted  in  a  scholium  on  Sophocles'  "  Antigone  " 
ver.  6,  20  :  — 
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*'Oray  9'  6  Sal/jMy  iviipl  xopavwii  Kcucd 
Thy  vovv  fjSXail^c  Tpwroy,  f  /SovAcvercu ; 
or  of  the  Latin  maxim,  probably  ori^^inating  in  what 
has  just  been  quoted,  Quo.i  Oeus  perdere  vxtlt  de- 
iueih'at  priui  (comp.  Buclimann,  p.  117,  GefliiyUie 
WOrti). 

HOMILOTICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

Although  the  Lord's  enemies  may  be  like  sand 
b^  the  sea,  yet  we  need  not  bo  disheartened,  for  He 

fives  us  confidence,  coura^^e.  and  victory,  as  He 
id  once  to  Joshua.  As  Joshua  always  followed 
up  his  victory,  so  must  we  follow  up*  every  suc- 
cess on  the  tield  of  our  inner  life,  to  its  full  re- 
sults, that  we  be  not  cheated  of  the  fruits.  —  The 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  (1)  due  to  their  idol- 
atry and  immorality  ;  (2)  executed  through  a  di- 
vine command;  (3) 'set  as  a  warning  example  for 
all  times.  —  They  left  nothing  remaining  which 
had  breath !  So  when  a  whole  people  have  sinned, 
the  less  guilty  and  the  guiltv  tall  together. — 
Joshua's  conscientiousness.  —  I^Ioses  and  Joshua, 
God's  iaithful  servants.  —  Men  of  God  act  not  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure,  but  tJb  the  command 
of  God.  —  A  glance  at  Canaan.  —  A  long  titne 
fought  Joshua  with  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites, 
ever  must  we  fight  with  sin,  the  flesh,  the  world. — 
.The  obduracy  of  the  Canaanites  regarded  as  a  di- 
vine judgment  upon  them.  — All  obduracy  is  God's 
judgment  on  men,  who  arc  sunk  in  sin  and  have 
forfeited  their  freedom.  —  Ah,  if  grace  no  more 
"  prevented  "  men,  how  terrible !  —  The  land  ceased 
from  war  (sermon  on  tlie  celebration  of  peace). 

Starkis  :  When  it  goes  against  the  children  of 
God,  the  ungodly  blow  the  horn,  join  forces,  and 
use  all  their  might,  Fs.  ii.  2  ;  iii.  1.  —  Whom  God 
deserts  with  his  grace  that  man  runs  into  his  own 
misfortune  and  destruction,  Kom.  ii.  5 ;  Ex.  xiv. 
27;  Is.  vi.  11. 

Cramer  :  The  perverseness  of  the  ungodly  ! 
when  they  hear  of  God's  wonderful  deeds,  and 
should  justly  be  led  to  repentance  thereby,  they 
take  the  course  of  crabs,  and  become  only  the  more 
obdurate  and  wicked,  until  they  bring  upon  them- 
selves utter  ruin,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  31,  32.  —  If  not  to- 
day, it  may  be  better  to-morrow,  only  wait  the  lit- 
tle'while  (ver.  6).  —  When  enemies  study  and  con- 
trive how  they  may  destroy  the  people  of  God,  then 
God  studies  and  contrives  -how  tney  may  be  re- 
strained and  even  entirely  rooted  out.  —  God's 


word  and  promise  cannot  delay,  and  they  remain 
unbound. —  God's  hand  has  a  twofold  operation, 
by  one  He  strikes  his  foes,  and  by  the  other  He  gives 
his  people  victory,  power,  and  strength ;  and  this 
hand  is  not  yet  shortened,  Is.  lix.  1.  —  When  nic-n 
become  hardened  through  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  God  draws  back  bis  hand  and  smites  them 
with  the  most  serious  penalty  of  obduracy,  appoints 
this  as  a  punii^hment  of  sin  and  a  warning  to  his 
elect,  and  yet  becomes  not  a  cause  of  sin,  Ps.  v.  5. 
—  Against  God  no  |>iant  even  has  any  strength  ; 
Ps.  xxxiii.  16;  Is.  xli.>c  25. 

BiBL.  Tub.  :  In  war  all  depends  not  on  the 
strength  and  multitude  of  the  people,  but  on  God, 
who  gives  the  victory,  Ps.  xlvi.  10. 

Osiander:  Those  who  continue  ever  iu  their 
ungodly  life,  and  think  not  at  all  with  earnestness 
of  true  heart-conversion,  those  become  finally  so 
blinded  by  God,  and  are  so  entirely  given  up  to  a 
penerse  heart  that,  like  madmen,  they  run  to 
meet  their  own  destruciion,  until  they  arc  plunged, 
at  length  into  everlasting  hell-fire.  —  God  gives 
sometimes  even  to  his  Church  on  earth  temporal 
peace,  but  they  must  not  abuse  this  to  temporal 
security. 

Gerlach  :  Obduracy  of  the  heart  happens  here 
also  as  a  punishment,  after  grace  has  been  pre- 
viously offered,  Ex.  iv.  21 .  This  offer  of  ^race  lay 
in  the  Lord's  great  miracles  in  Egypt,  which  thehc 
people  had  heard  of  with  astonishment  before  the 
coming  of  the  Israelites. 

[Matt.  Henrt  :  Several  nations  joined  in  this 
confederacy  ....  of  different  constitutions, 
and  divided  interests  among  themselves,  and  yet 
they  here  unite  against  Israel  as  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  Thus  are  the  children  of  this  world 
more  unammoua,  and  therein  wiser  than  the  chUdren 
of  liifht.  The  oneness  of  the  Church's  enemies 
should  shame  the  Church's  friends  out  of  their  dis- 
cords and  divisions,  and  engage  them  to  be  one.  — 
Never  let  the  sons  of  Anak  be  a  terror  to  the  Isi-ael 
of  God,  for  even  their  day  will  come,  to  fall. — 
Note  :  God  sometimes  reserves  the  sharpest  trials 
of  his  people  by  affliction  and  temptation  for  the 
latter  end  of  their  days.  Therefore  Ut  not  him  that 
(firdg  on  the  harness  boast  as  he  that  puts  it  off. 
Death,  that  tremendous  son  of  Anak,  is  the  lu.st 
enemy  that  is  to  be  encountered,  but  it  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, 1  Cor.  XV.  28.  Thanks  be  to  God  who 
willgive  us  the  victory.  —  Ta.] 


SECTION  THIRD. 

Catalogue  of  all  the   Kings  Conquered  under  the  Comxakd  of  Moses  and  Joshua  ix 

East  and  West  Palestine. 

Chapter  XII. 

!•  Catalogue  of  the  Kings  Conquered  in  East  Palestine. 
Chapter  XIL    1-6. 


1  Now  ^  these  are  the  kings  of  the  land,  which  the  children  of  Israel  smote,  and  pos- 
sessed their  land  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun^from 

2  the  river  *  Arnon,  unto  Mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  plain  on  the  east :    Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  in  Heshbon,  and  ruled  from  Aroer,  which  is  upon  the 
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bank  of  the  river  Amon  and  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  from  half  Gilead, 

3  even  unto  the  river  Jabbok  which  is  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  from 
the  plain  to  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  on  the  east,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the 
Salt  Sea  on  the  east,  the  way  to  Beth-jeshimoth  [LXX :  69hv  riiy  «feprA  'Ktr^ifM ;  Vulg. : 
per  viam   quce   duett  Bethsimoth'] ;  and  from   the  south,   under  Ashdoth-pisgah. 

4  And  the  coast  [border]  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  which  [who]  was  of  the  remnant  of 

5  the  giants,  that  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  and  at  Edrei,  And  reigned  in  Mount  Hermon, 
and  in  Salcah,  and  in  all  Bashan,  unto  the  border  of  the  Greshurites,  and  the  Maacha- 
thites,  and  half  Gilead,  [where]  the  border  [was]  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon. 

6  Them  did  [omit:  them  did]  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel  smite  [smote  them] :  and  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  gave  it  for  a  possession  unto  the  Reubenites,  and  [to]  the  Gadites,  and 
[to]  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

2.   Catalogue  of  the  Kings  Conquered  in  West  Palestine. 
Chafteb  XII.  7-24. 

7  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the  country  [lan^  which  [whom]  Joshua  and  the 
children  of  Israel  smote  on  this  [the  other]  side  of  [the]  Jordan  on  the  west,  from 
Baal-Grad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  Mount  Halak  [Bald-mouutaiul 
that  goeth  up  to  Seir ;  which  Joshua  gave  [Fay,  correctly :  and  Joshua  gave  it] 

8  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel /or  a  possession  according  to  their  divisions :  In  tlie  moun- 
tains [on  the  mountain],  and  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  plains  [the  lowland],  and  in 
the  springs  [on  the  foot-hills],  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  south-country ; 
the  Hittites,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Uivites,  and  the 
Jebusites : 

9  The  king  of  Jericho,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Ai,  which  is  beside  Beth-el,  one ; 

10  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  one  ; 
The  king  of  Hebron,  one  ; 

11  The  king  of  Jarmuth,  one ; 
The  king  of  Lachish,  one  ; 

12  The  king  of  Eglon,  one ; 
The  king  of  Gtjzer,  one ; 

13  The  king  of  Debir,  one  ; 
The  king  of  Geder,  one ; 

^^  The  king  of  Hormah,  one ; 

The  king  of  Arad,  one ; 
1^  The  king  of  Libnah,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Adiillam,  one ; 
16  The  king  of  Makkedah,  one ; 

The  king  of  Beth-el,  one  ; 
1^  The  king  of  Tappuah,  one ; 

The  king  of  Hepher,  one ; 
1^  The  king  of  Aphek,  one ; 

The  king  of  Lasharon,  one ; 
1^  The  king  of  Madon,  one ; 

The  king  of  Hazor,  one  ; 
^^  The  king  of  Shimron-meron,  one ; 

The  king  of  Achshaph,  one ; 
'21  The  king  of  Taanach,  one ; 

The  king  of  Megiddo,  one  ; 
^2  The  king  of  Kedesh,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Jokneam  of  Carmel,  one ; 
^^  The  king  of  Dor  in  the  coasts  of  [Naphoth]  Dor,  one ; 

The  king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal,  one ; 
2**  The  king  of  Tirzah,  one  ; 

All  the  kings  thirty  and  one. 
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TKXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [1  Ver.  I.  —  Instead  of  interpolating  the  nomerous  correctiona  required  in  the  oommon  Tersion  in  the  first  three 
TfrstM  here,  we  recust  separately,  in  mooh  the  same  waj  a«  De  Wette  and  Faj :  And  these  are  the  kings  of  tlie 
laDd,  whom  the  sons  of  Israel  smote,  and  possessed  their  land,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  toward  the  rising  of 

2  the  BUD,  from  che  water-coarse  of  Amon  unto  Mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  Arabah  on  the  east:  ttihon  Idng  of  the 
Amorites,  who  dwelt  in  Heahbon,  ruling  from  Aroer  which  is  on  the  bank  of  (he  watercourse  of  Amoo  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  water-course,  and  [orer]  half  of  (iilead  ereo  to  Jabbok  the  water-course  [which  is]  the  border  of  the  son* 

3  of  Ammon,  and  [orer]  the  Arabah  unto  the  sea  of  Cinneroth,  on  the  east,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  tbit  Salt- 
Sea,  on  the  east,  the  waj  to  Beth*jesliimoth  ;  and  in  the  sonth  under  the  foot-hills  of  Pisgah. 

['i  Ver.  1.  A  word  that  should  denote  indiflerentljr  our  conception  of  a  rapid  brook  and  of  the  bed  in  which  it  flows, 
with  the  whole  inoluslTe  TaUajr,  and  of  the  latter  equallj  when  the  water  is  absent,  is  wanting  in  Knglish  to  represent 

adequately  the  Heb.  bPQ.     Stanlqr^  account  of  this  wonl  well  presents  the  case  {8m.  and  Pal.  App.  p.  496) :  "  Nachal, 

vH),  a  *  torrent-bed,'  or  water-course  ;  from  v  vH,  to  perforate  [so  FUrst,  cf  Gesea.].nM  wotd  corresponds  with  the 
Arabic  Wfidy,  the  Oreek  x«(M^M>povf ,  th«  Ii\dian  Nulhth,  the  Italian  '  flumara  '  [in  some  of  its  applications  approaehing 
the  Spanish-American  eaHon]  and  sigoifles  the  hollow,  or  Talt<>y,  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which,  while  in  rainy  seaaooa 
it  may  fill  the  whole  width  of  the  depression,  In  summer  is  reduced  to  a  mere  brook,  or  thread  of  water,  and  is  often  en- 
tirely dry.  [In  the  greater  number,  perhaps,  of  the  Wadies,  the  running  water  is  quite  an  exceptional  phenomenon.] 
Such  streams  are  graphically  described  in  Job  xi.  16, 17.  Nachal,  therefore,  is  somethnee  used  for  the  Talley  (Num. 
xxi.  12;  Judg.  xri.  4  [and  in  the  second  instance  in  rer.  2  of  our  passage]),  and  sometimes  for  the  torrent  wtiich  flows 
through  the  rall^.  The  double  application  of  the  word  is  well  seen  in  1  K.  xrii.  8,  where  El^  is  commanded  to 
hide  himself '  <iu*  not  <  by  *  the '  ^ady  Cherith,' and  to  *  drink  of  the  brook '— Nachal  being  used  in  both  cases.  No 
£ogU«h  word  is  exactly  eqnlTalent,  but  perhaps  '  torrent-bed  '  most  nearly  expresses  if  —  This  last  opinion  Is  probably 
c  direct,  in  reference  to  many  readers,  but  for  the  pnrpoaes  of  a  translation  we  have  rentured  to  adopt  the  other  term 
proposed  by  him,  "  water-course."  —  Ta.J 

KXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  I  covered  with  eternal   snow  (ron  Raumer  p.  33  ; 

Uobinson,  iii.  344,  357),^  carefully  to  be  uistin- 
This  twelfth  chapter  forms  a  separate  section,  jriiished  from  this  Hermon  projier,  is  the  **  little 
tlio  tliird  of  the  tirst  part  of  our  boot,  and  contaiu.'^  Hermon,"  so  called,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
a  list  of  all  the  kinjrs  conquered  by  Moses  and  Bible.  The  name  originated  with  Jerome,  who 
Joshua  in  East  and  West  Palestine:  It  falls  into  j  misunderstood  the  plural  D'^aOin,  in  Ps.  xlii.  7. 
two  subdivisions :  ( 1 )  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  con-  ^^^  ^^,,^  .,^.  „„„'!  .«  ♦!,«  t^u^i  ^  T^«u«  /w^w 
t,»ercd  east  of  the  Jordan  (vei?.  1-6) ;  (2)  a  cata- :  ??Lf  J^^^,t^  "fJJ^  ^^  ^^«  ^^^  ^'^^^^  <^^*^ 

Irvni^nf  th«  Icinon   onnnuPTtHi  in   Palestine  nroiicr    *"^"  "'  *'  *'*»  *'**'• 


lo^me  of  the  kings  conquered  in  Palestine  proper 
(vers.  7-24). 

1 .  Catalogue  of  those  Conquered  East  of  the  Jordan 


▲11  the  plain  (nSllTn)  on  the  East.    By  the 
Arabah  (I)eut.  i.  1  ;  ii.  8 ;  2  Sapi.  iv.  7  ;  2  K.  xxv. 


(vers.  1-6).     From  the  water-ooune  of  Amon :  4,)  where  it  has  the  article,  as  in  these  passages,  is 


unto  Mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  plain  [Arabah 
or   Jordan    valleyj    on  the    East.    The  Amon 

(V^l^  for  ]i37  the  rushing),  Num.  ii.  13; 
Deut!  iii.  8.  12,  16 ;'  iv.  48 ;  Is.  xvi.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
20,  now  the  Wady  Modscheh,  formed  the  southern 


meant  not,  in  general,  a  dry  stepjK?,  a  wilderness, 
as  in  Is.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Jer.  1.  12 ;  Ii.  43,  but,  as  Hobin- 
son  (ii.  599,  600)  has  shown,  the  whole  of  the  great 
valley  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  J-Uanitic  Gulf. 
It  is  now  (see  above  on  ch.  xi.  17)  called  the  Ghor, 
northward   from   the  **  bald  mountain,"  and  el- 


bound.^  of  the  -.erritory  govcnjed  bv  Sihon  .he  TrXh  oni;  f^m  That  Z^Z^Z^  sou.h^ 

against  Moab.  It  flows,  in  part,  through  a  deep '  parts  which  are  designated  as  H^S'JS*  e.g.  in  our 
rocky  bed,  into  the  Dead  Sea.    Its  source,  atle^t  ^^    ^  ^    p^^^^  of  Jericho ;  2  K.  xxv. 

that  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Amon,  the  Wady  ,  "^■''  ^"/'  ^"^  "*^  •  -   "^«'^'*^"" »  *  '^  **^- 

el-Safijeh,  lies  near  Kutraneh  (Katrane)  on  tlie  .5,  the  n'^2l']5  of  Moab.  Here  also  we  have  to 
route  of  the  pilgrims  from  Mecca  to  Damascus.        (  do  with  a  portion  of  the  Arabah,   the  portion 

To  Mount  Hermon.  According  to  the  Arab,  namely  "  on  the  east,"  that  is  on  the  eastern  bank 
po-nn  means  aprominentmountain  ridge,  "per-  of  the  Jordan.  In  general,  this  vallcv  is  a  "  soli- 
haps'prep.  nose"  (Gesen.).     According  to  Dent.  ^3;  d^n'   (Rob    .1.  26.5),  particufarly  homd, 

i     r    V  \  /  -»,rfi*  south  ot  the  Dead  Sea.    The  only  exceptions  are 

iii.  9,  it  was  called  by  the  Amorites  '  ^JPj  by  the  the  small  places  iu  the  northem  part,  **  over  which 
Sidomans,  iV^W  (but  comp.  1  Chron  v.  23),  and  ,  [^^^^^^^^^^^^  -  ex- 

according  to  Deut  iv.  48,  it  was  also  the  same  as  ^  Ver.  2.  Sihon,  kin«  of  the  Amorites,  stands  first 
)  S^ip.  Plur.  D'^JD'nn.  Pg,  xlii.  7,  because  it  con-  on  the  list  of  Canaanite  princes  subjugated  by  Moses 
sists  of  several  mountains.  In  the  Pnalm  referred  and  Joshua  (sec  above  ch.  ii.  10).  He  dwelt  at 
to,  we  have  a  vivid  description  of  the  mountain  Heshbon,  ch.  xiiii  26 ;  xxi.  39 ;  Num.  xxi.  26  ffl, 
landscape  on  Hermon ;  but  "  the  land  of  splendor, ,  which  name  property  signifies  pmdence  (Eccl.  xiL 
of  heaven-towering  mountains,  and  of  glorious  25,  27;  ix.  10) ;  now  Hesban  or  Husban.  The 
streams,  offers  no  compensation  to  the  heart  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  lie  on  a  hill  having  a  magnifi- 
Psalmist,/orthe  humbler  hills  of  Zion  where  his  cent  Drospect,  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  over 
God  abides  (Hitzig,Ps.lxviii.  17).  At  the  present  toward  Bethlehem ; '*  toward  the  south  and  east 
time  the  mountain  is  called  Jebel  es-Scheikh.  Its  j  with  no  Umit  but  the  horizon.  Heshbon  belonged 
height  reaches  over  9,000  feet.    The  summit  is  originally  to  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  26),  then  to 

1  [Tristram^s  account  of  Hermon,  Its  soeoery,  Its  natural  |      s  [Tristram  visited  the  spot.     See  his  descripttpn,  p 
history,  and  the  magnificent  riew  which  it  olK*rs  of  all  Pal-    548-  — Te.] 
estiue,  is  particularly  interesting,  p.  607  ff.  —  Ta.]  < 
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the  Amorites,  as  is  erident  from  our  book,  and 
other  places,  and  was  allotted  to  the  trans-Jor- 
dsoic  tribes  (see  below  on  ch.  xiii  17 ;  xxi.  39 
comp.  w.  1  Cor.  vii.  81 ).  In  the  days  of  Isaiah  and 
Jernniah,  He^hbon  belonged  again  to  the  Moabites 
(U.  XT.  4  ;  xvi.  9 ;  Jer.  xlriii.  2,  45-49).  At  a  later 
period,  according  to  Josephos  {Ant.  xiil  15, 4),  the 
Jews  once  more  possessed  iL  Heshbon  appears 
to  hsTe  had  a  very  strong  poMUon,  to  which  the 
expressions  Jer.  xlriii.  45-49  refer.  The  rains 
hire  a  compasti,  according  to  too  Banmer's  aa- 
thoritj,  of  more  than  a  mile. 

Vcr.  2.  The  territory  of  Sihon  is  now  de- 
scribed in  full  accordance  with  Num.  xxi.  24,  as 
extending  from  the  Amon  to  the  Jabbok.  Here 
a^ain  Aroer  is  pardcularlj  mentioned,  which 
[bes]  upon  the  bank  of  the  brook  Anion,  and 

in  the  middle  of  the  brook,  "^^^^  and  "^71*17) 

from  *^7  (to  be  bare,  naked),  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Amon,  and  like  Ueithbon  is  indicated  by  Jere- 
miah (xlviii.  19)  as  a  Moabite  city.  It  was  idlotted  to 
Renben,  ch.  xiii.  9, 1 6.  The  city  lay,  as  our  passage 
sbowi,  partly  on  and  partly  in  the  Arnon,  i.  e.  on  an 
blind,  now  Araayr.  Carefally  to  be  distingnbhed 
from  another  city  Aroer,  ch.  xiii.  25,  and  from  a 
third  dty  Aroer  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26, 28),  in  the  tribe  of 
Jadah  (Uob.  ii.  618),  to  which  David  sent  presents 
after  the  recoyery  of  the  booty  taken  at  ZiUag. 

Half  Qilead.      "V?79  according  to  Gen.  xxxi. 

48  =  ^^if  hill  of  testimony,  perhaps  rather  an 
npellatiye  ^r  hard,  rough  region,  as  Qesenius 
thinks,  which  however  does  not  suit  with  Nnm. 
xxxii.  1 ;  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  xlvi.  11 ;  1.  19;  Cant.  iy. 
1 ;  tI  4,  Properly  the  word  denotes  a  mountain 
00  the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxi.  21- 
48;  Cant.  iy.  1),  with  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
DOW  Jebel  Dschelnad,  then  the  immediate  yicinity 
of  this  mountain  (Num.  xxxii.  1 ;  Deut.  ii.  37), 
and  finally,  the  whole  mountain  region  between 
the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  now  called  Belka.  It 
wss  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bashan,  on  the  south 
by  Moab.  The  designation  '*  land  of  Gilead  "  is 
used  inexactly,  Deut.  xxxiy.  1,  where  it  includes 
also  Bashan,  likewise  in  2  K.  x.  33;  1  K.  iy.  19, 
and  often.  In  snch  cases,  by  Gilead  is  meant  the 
whole  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  so  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sesed  by  the  Israelites,  ch.  xxii.  9,  13.  15;Judg. 
T.  17  (yon  Raumer,p.  229  ff.).  See  Inirod,  p.  25. 
Even  rmto  the  brook  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Lerka, 

then  p3i  from  PI55»  to  pour  out,  gush  forth,  = 
gndnng-brook.  The  word  is,  according  to  Si> 
nis,  to  whom  Gesenins  assents,  the  Chald.  form 


ibr  iH^.     In  Gen.  kxxii.  2  there  is  a  play  upon 

the  word  P?^  to  wrestle.  The  Jabbok  is  hero  to 
be  viewed  as  a  twofold  boundary,  (I)  in  its  lower 
coarse,  a  boundary  toward  the  north,  (2)  in  its  up- 
per coarse  (Nahr  Ammon)  as  a  boundary  toward 
the  east  against  the  children  of  Amman.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  at  once  show  the  actual  relations. 
Yer.  3.  Over  the  plain  (the  Arabah)  tg  the 
tea  of  Cinneroth  on  the  east,  t.  e.  oyer  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Jordan  yalley,  as  £ar  as  the  sea  of 

Cmneroth.    Here  nnS?,  elsewhere  also  Hn}?, 

or  n^92)  (perhaps  equiyalent  to  *^9?>  cithera), 
so  called  alter  the  city  of  this  name  (ch.  xi.  2 ;  xix. 
35) ;  in  the  N.T^  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Afatt.  iv.  1 8 ;  xy. 
IB;  Mark  i.  16;  vii.  31),  sea  of  Uennesareth  (Lu. 
V.  1,  derived  from  Kinnereth  or  Kinnaroth) ;  in  | 
John,  sea  of  Tiberias  (vi  1,  xxi.  I ),  from  the  city  of  . 
8 


Tiberias ;  now  Bahr  Taberieh.  The  sea  is  *'  about 
thirteen  geo^aphical  miles  long  and  six  broad." 
The  climate  is  tropical,  since  the  level  is  from  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  seven  hundred  [Robin- 
son, seven  hundred]  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Kuseg^r,  lii.  213 ;  Robinson,  iii.  264,  313 
ff).  Its  beauty^  is  well  knovm  (Seetzen,  p.  348),  and 
has  been  described  by  Renan,  in  his  "  Life  of  Jesus," 
in  the  most  glowing  colors.  Robinson  expresses 
himself  more  moderately  (iii.  255):  "The  lake 
presents,  indeed,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  limpid  water, 

in  a  deep,  depressed  bat>in The  hills  are 

rounded  and  tame,  with  little  of  the  picturesque  in 

their  form Whoever  looks  here  for  the 

magnificence  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  or  the  softer 
beauty  of  those  of.  Enghind  and  the  United  States, 
will  be  disappointed.  In  the  O.  T.  it  is  men- 
tioned, besides  this  passage,  only  Num.  xxxiv.  1 1 ; 
Deut  iii.  17.  [Add  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  art.  '*  Gen- 
nesaret,  Lake  of."] 

And  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  (Arabah),  the 
salt  sea  on  the  east,  the  waj  to  Beth*Jeahi- 
moth.  While  this  eastern  part  of  the  Jordan  val- 
ley is  bounded  en  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Gennes- 
aret,  it  is  in  like  manner  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Salt  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Dead  Sea,  near  which  ( Ni)iii. 
xxxiii.  48)  Beth  -  jeshiraoth  lay.  To  that  point 
the  Israelite  camp  reached  from  Shittim.  It  be- 
longed to  Reuben  (ch.  xiiL  20),  later  to  Moab 
again,  Ezek.  xxv.  9. 

And  in  the  south  under  the  foot- hills  of 

Piagah.  On  'O  ni'STq^  comp.  ch.  x.  40.  Mount 
PLsgah,  "  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Abarira,"  lies, 
to  one  looking  from  Jericho,  beyond  Beth-jeshi- 
moth,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  highest  point  is  Nebo, 
which  is  sometimes  called  "Mount  Abarim" 
(Deut.  xxxiL  49),  as  though  its  summit,  and 
again,  *'the  top  of  Pisgah''^  (Deut.  iii.  27,  34), 
comp.  Knobel  on  Num.  xxi.  1 1 .  The  relation  be- 
tween Abarim,  Pisgah,  and  Nebo  is,  with  Knobel, 
to  be  conceived  of  as  if  Abarim  were  the  whole 
mountain  range  lying  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Pis- 
gah  a  part  of  it,  namely,  the  northeastern,  and 
Nebo  the  highest  point  of  Pisgah.  This  seems  to 
me  more  simple  than  with  von  Kaumer  (p.  72),  to  . 
separate  Abarim  and  Pisgah,  and  then  assume  that 
Nebo  belonged  to  Abarim  as  its  (north)  western 
portion,  and  to  Mount  Pisgah  as  its  eastern  high- 
est extremity.*  The  region  which  sloped  along 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pisgah  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon. 

Vers.  4-6,  follow  the  borders  of  th^  hinqdom  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashan.    Aghtarolh,  and  Ashtaroth- 

kamaim  (D^373»  G®"*  ^*^'  ^*  where  were  giants ; 
according  to  ch.  ix.  10,  the  residence  of  Og ;  now 
Tel  Ashtareh.  The  hill  (Tel)  rises,  according  to 
von  Raumer  (p.  243),  to  a  height  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  in  which  ruins  lie 
scattered.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  ancient  wall- 
foundations  and  copious  springs. 

BdreL  Here  Og  was  slain,  Num.  xxi.  33-35 ; 
Deut.  iii.  1-3.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Adraa ; 
by  the  Crusaders,  Adraturo,  also  Civitas  Bemardi 
de  Stampis;  by  Abulfcda,  Adsraat;  now  Drao,  a 
desert  basalt  aty  without  inhabitants,  on  a  height 
(von  Ri^nmer,  p.  247). 

Yer.  5.  Salcah,  conquered  by  the  Israelites, 
Deut  iii.  10.    Now  Sxalthat,  with  eight  hundred 

1  [Trlttesm^i  glowtn?  Mcnant  of  the  magnificent,  almost 
bouodloM  tI«w  from  oot  of  the  height*  of  Abarim,  whieh 
maj  have  been  the  aodeot  Nebo,  in  exoeUent,  p.  510  ff] 
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houses  and  a  castle  on  basalt  rocks,  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  Hauran ;  uninhabited,  like  Edrei. 
Porter  saw  from  the  castle  of  Salcha  fourteen 
["  upwards  of  tliirtj,"  Ginni  Cit.  of  BomH,  p.  76] 
villages,  in  part  appearing  to  be  newlj  built,  but 
entirely  deserted  (u.  183,  ap.  von  Raumer). 

Orer  all  Baahan  unto  the  border  of  the  Oeah- 
urites  and  the  Maaohathitea.  The  Maacha- 
thites  dwelt  on  the  southwest  slope  of  Hcrmon,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  "  Maaehati  urbs  Amor- 
rhceorum  super  Jordanem  (w§pl  ri,y  "lop9dniyy  Euseb.) 
jux/a  iuonUm  Herman"  The  Geshuritcs  also  are 
to  be  sought  on  Mount  Hermon,  near  the  present 
Jedur,  on  the  eastern  fall  of  the  mountain.  See 
von  Raumer,  p.  227,  and  Menke's  Bibeiatlat, 
plate  3.  Here  was  the  north  boundary  of  Bashan. 
The  east  border  is  denoted  (see  above)  by  Salcah, 
the  south  by  the  half  GKlead,  where)  the  border 
(was)  of  Sihon  kxag  of  Heahbon,  i.  «.  by  the 
Jabbok  (ver.  2).  Toward  the  west  it  extended  to 
the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  see  von  Raumer,  p.  226  ff. 
Bashan  and  Batansea  are  by  no  means  identical,  as 
von  Raumer  has  shown  {uU  $up.).  Bashan  was 
£iimous  for  its  oak  forests  (Is.  ii.  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6),  and  fot  cattle ;  hence  the  bullocks,  the  rams  of 
Bashan  (Deut.  xxxii.  U;  Am.  iv.  I;  Ps.  xxil 
13).  The  waters  descending  fi-om  the  Hauran 
fertilize  the  level  land  in  its  northeastern  part, 
which  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh. 

Ver.  6.  Comp.  Num.  xxxiL 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Kings  vanquished  in  the  Country 
West  of  the  Jordan  (vers.  7-24).  Verses  7  and  8, 
coinciding  with  ch.  xi.  16  and  x.  40-42,  introduce 

the  narrative.  The  Plain  (HSiy)  is  the  western 
part  of  the  Ghor  (Gen.  xiii.  10) ;  the  wilderaeaa 
(1^7a)  lies  in  the  province  of  Judah,  and  Benja- 
min (ch.  XV.  61  ;  xviii.  1 1 ;  Matt.  iii.  3 ;  iv.  1 ;  xi. 
7;  Mark  L  3;  Ln.  iii.  4.) 

Ver.  9.  The  kings  are  enumerated  generallv  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  conquered.  First, 
accordingly,  the  kings  of  Jericho,  Ai,  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  Eglon,  and  Gezer,  in 
resjard  to  which  ch.  vi.  2  ff. ;  viii.  29 ;  x.  1-5, 
33  may  be  com  oared.  Then  follows  ver.  13,  the 
king  of  Debir,  ch.  x.  39,  aflter  him  still  in  the  same 

verse   the    king  of  Geder.    ^^  is   called   also 

n^l5i  and  belonged  to  the  lowland  of  Judah. 
Not  hitherto  recognized. 

Ver,  14.  Hormah,  earlier  Zephat  (Judg.  I  17). 
Robinson  (ii.  616,  N.)  seeks  the  city  near  the  pass 
es-Sufch,  W.S.  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the 
Israelites  were  defeated  by  the  Canaanites  (Num. 
xiv.  44,  45;  Deut  i.  44),  and  subsequently  the 
Canaanites  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  1-3 ;  Judg. 
i.  17).  Perhaps  it  stood,  as  von  Raumer  suspects, 
on  the  adjacent  Mount  Madu rah,  of  which  the  say- 
ing goes,  that  a  city  stood  upon  it  at  which  God 
became  angrv  so  that  He  destroyed  it.  To  this  it 
suits  that  the  city  of  Zephath  was  later  called 

Hormah  (nyiH,  i.  e.  devoted  to  destruction,  cog- 
nate with  D'jn). 

Arad,  named  also  Num.  xxi.  1-3.  and  Judg.  L 
16,  17,  near  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  twenty  Ro- 
man miles  south  of  Hebron.  Robinson  (it  473) 
saw  fVom  a  distance  the  hill  Arad.   He  also  rightly 


refers  ch.  x.  41  to  the  subjugation  of  Arad,  whose 
inhabitants  had  previously  (Num.  xxi.  1-3),  like 
those  of  Hormah,  driven  (back  the  Israelites. 
Ver.  1 5.  Iiibnah,  ch.  x.  29, 30 ;  xv.  42.  Adullam, 


ch.  XV.  35,  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  xi.  7) ;  fa- 
mous for  its  cave,  David's  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ; 
2SanL  xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xii.  15).  In  a.d.  1138,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tekoah  took  refuge  there  from  the 
Saracens,  Will.  Tyr.  xv.  6  (von  lUumer,  p.  169). 
Ver.  16.  Makkedah,ch.x.lO,16,17,21.  Bethel, 
earlier  Luz  (t^^),  sufficiently  known ;  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Shechem ;  the  place 
where  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  the  ladder  from 
enrth  to  heaven  (Gen.  xxviii.  11-19;  xxxi.  13; 
Hos.  xii.  5) ;  rendered  infamous  subsequently  bj 
the  worship  of  the  calves  (1  K.  xii.  28,  33 ;  xih.  1 ), 
hence  called  Beth-aven  (diflerent  from  Beth-aven 
in  ch.  viL  2;  xviii.  12),  by  the  prophets  (Am.  v. 
5;  Hos.  iv.  15,  and  often).  The  missionary  Nioo- 
layson  discovered  Bethel,  1836.  According  to  Rob- 
inson (ii.  127)  it  is  now  called  Beitin,  three  and 
three-quarter  hours  from  Jerusalem.  See  more  in 
Robinson  ubi  sup.,  von  Raumer,  pp.  178, 179  [Tris- 
tram, Stanley]. 

Ver.  17.  Tappuah,  comp.  ch.  xv.  34, 53  ;  xvii.  7. 
Hepher,  in  the  plain  of  Jezrcel  in  Issachar,  xix. 
19  (Knobel). 

Ver.  18.  Aphek,  ch.  xiii.  4.  Iiaaaaron,  men- 
tioned only  in  this  place.  The  site  has  not  been 
discovered. 

Ver.  19.  Madon,  ch.  xi.  1.  Hazor,  ch.  xi.  1-10 ; 
xix.  37. 

Ver.  20.  Shimron-meron,  ch.  xi.  1 ;  xix.  37. 
Aohahaph,  ch.  xi.  1 ;  xix.  25. 

Ver.  21.  Taanach  in  Samaria,  within  the  drcnit 
of  Issachar,  but  belonging  to  Manasseh  (ch.  xvii. 
11 ),  although  not  conquerod  by  him  (Judg.  i.  27). 
A  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi.  25.  Here  Barak  con- 
quered (Judg.  V.  19).  Robinson  (ii.  156, 157),  and 
Schubert  (iii.  164),  saw  Taanach  (now  Ta'anndk) 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Jennin  (Ginnaa),  von 
liaumer,  p.  165. 

Megiddo,  likewise  in  Samaria,  belonging  to 
Manasseh  but  beyond  his  border  (ch.  xvii.  11), 
and  likewise  unconquered  by  that  tribe  (Judg.  i. 
27).  Here  Ahaziah  died  in  hb  flight  from  Jeha 
(2  K.  ix.  27),  and  here  Josiah  was  fatally  wounded 
in  the  battle  against  Necho  king  of  Egypt  {2 
Chron.  xxxv.  20,  25 ;  xxiii.  29,  30). 

Ver.  22.  Kedeah  on  the  mountain  of  Naphtali 
(Jebel  el-Safbd),  ch.  xix.  37,  in  Galilee.  A  city  of 
refuge,  ch.  xx.  7,  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi.  32.  Birth- 
place of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  discovered  by  Smith 
on  a  hill,  in  a  well- watered  region  (Notes  on  BihL 
Geog.  in  Biblioth.  Sac.,  May,  1849,  p.  374,  op.  von. 
Raum.  p.  132 ) ;  by  Robinson  on  his  second  journey , 
not  "  visited  indeed,  as  von  Raumer  states,  but 
vet  seen  from  a  short  distance 'and  described  {Later 
iiiU.  Res.  p.  366  ff.). 

Jokneam  on  Carmel.  Belonging  to  Zebo- 
lun,  ch.  xix.  U.  A  city  of  the  Levites,  ch  xxi. 
34.  Perhaps,  Tel  Kaimon  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl. 
Res,  p.  115).    The  place  is  called,  in  1  K.  iv.  12, 

C^Q|T,  out  of  which  Kaimon  appears  to  have 
sprung  (comp.  Robinson,  ubi  sup.).  Carmel  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  our  book  only  ch.  xix.  26,  to 
mark  the  south  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
Rightly  does  the  mountain  bear  its  name  "  orchard  '* 
(comp.  Is.  X.  8 ;  xvi.  10  and  often),  being  covered 
below  with  laurels  and  olive-trees,  above  with  pines 
and  oaks  (hence  the  comparison  Cant.  vii.  6),  and 
full  of  the  most  beautifht  flowers.  These  arc  the 
glory  of  Carmel  which  shall  be  given  to  the  wilder* 
ness  (Is.  xxxv.  2).  The  view  over  the  sea  as  well 
as  of  the  coast  is  magnificent.  Compare  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  travellers,  von  Raomer,  p. 
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4-3  01^  Since  1180  there  has  stood  on  Cannel,  al-lGalgala,  which  Eusehins  and  Jerome  place  six 
tbongh  onlj  at  a  height  of  578  feet,  and  therefore  Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris.    Frooablj  the 


fiir  below  the  summit,  a  cloister  to  commemorate 
Elijah  (1  K.  xriiL  17-39  ;  42-45)  and  bearing  his 
name ;  rebuilt  in  1833.  The  mountain  reaches  an 
altitade  of  1700  feet. 

Vers.  23.  Ki^photh-dor,  ch.  xi.  2  ;  xvii  11.  The 
kins  of  fehe  nations  of  Oilsal,  as  Gen.  xiv.  1,  Tidal 

king  of  the  nations.  Similarlj,  Gen.  x.  5,  ^^  r^ 
C'.'ISn.  Gilgal,  not  on  die  Jordan,  but,  according 
to  Robinson  iii.  47,  in  the  plain  alon^  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  now  Jiljoleh,  corresponding  to  the  old 
1  [la  puHralar  atoo,  Sluikj,  &  f  P.  ^844  IL,Mitain, 


Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29  and  1  Race,  ix  2  was,  as  he 
supposes,  the  same.  With  this  £ftlls  in  the  prox* 
unity  of  Naphoth-dor. 

Ver.  24.    Tirzah  in  Samaria,  three  miles  from 
the  city  of  Samaria,  on  the  east     Here  at  a  later 

giriod  the  kings  of  Israel  dwelt;  Jeroboam  L, 
aasha,  Elah,  and  Shirori,  and  here  the  last-nan^ 
burned  himself  in  his  palace,  1  K.  xiv.  17;  xv. 
33;  xri.  8-18.  Robinson  {Later  Bibl,  Res.  p.  302, 
ff.)  takes  TuUnzah  for  Tirzah,  beins^  beautiful! j  sit- 
uated like  the  ancient  city  (Cant  Ti  4).  The  name 

signifies  dehght,  trcim  H^^ 


PART  SECOND. 

The  Division  <^  the  Land  of  CanaaiL 
Chapters   XIIL-XXIV. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

God's  Comk aitb  to  Joshua  to  distribute  thb  Lakd  ih  West  Palbbtivb.    Retrosfsotitb 

Glahcb  at  the  Tebeitobt  albeadt  absionbd  to  tbb  Two  AND  A  Halv  Tbibes 

East  or  thb  Jobdak.     Bboinnino  of  the  Ditisioh.     Cai«bb'8  Pobtioh. 

Chapters  XIIL,  XIV. 


1.    God* 8  Command  to  Joikua  to  distribute  the  Land. 
Chapter  XIII.    1-7. 

1  Kow  [And]  Joshoa  was  old  and  stricken  in  years  [far  gone  in  jears  ;  Fay : 
come  into  the  days ;  De  Wette :  come  into  the  years] ;  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
said  unto  him,  Thoa  art  old  and  stricken  [far-gone]  in  years,  and  there  remaineth 

2  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed.     This  is  the  land  that  yet  remaineth :  all  the 

3  borders  [circles]  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Greshiiri,  From  Sihor,  which  is  before 
Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron,  northward,  which  is  [shall  it  be]  counted  to 
the  Canaanite :  five  lords  of  the  Philist|nes,  fhe  Gazathites,^  and  the  Ashdothites,  the 
Efihkalonites,  the  Gittites  [Gathite],  and  the  Ekronites  ;  [,]  also  [and]  the  Avites ; 
",]  From  [in]  the  south  [;]  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  Mearah  that  is  beside 
[which  belongs  to]  the  Sidonians,  unto  Aphek,  to  the  borders  [border]  of  the  Amo- 

5  rites ;  And  the  limd  of  the  Giblites,  and  all  Lebanon,  toward  the  sipirising,  from 

6  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering  into  Hamath.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hill  country  [the  mountain]  from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-mdm,  and  all  the 
Sidonians,  them  wiU  I  drive  out  from  before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel :  only  di- 
vide thou  it  by  lot  unto  the  Israelites  for  an  inheritance  [for  a  possession],  as  I  have 

7  commanded  thee.  Now  therefore  [And  now]  divide  Uiis  land  for  an  inheritance 
[a  possession]  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1 1  V«r.  8.    Thlfl  and  fhe  fbllowiag  QmW»  nonni  In  tb«  tscm  tm  wlX  tlngvitaur  In  th«  Bbbrew  and  might  better  be  §o 
aadentood  fiv  the  Bogltab.  —  TE.] 
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2.  The  Territory  of  the   Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  East  of  the  Jordany  as  already 

granted  to  them  by  Moses. 

Chapter  XTTT.    8-38. 

a.  Its  Boundaries.    The  Tribe  of  LerL 
Chapter  XHL    8-14. 

8  With  whom  [him]  the  Beubenites  and  the  Gadites  have  received  their  inheri- 
tanoe  [possession],  which  Moses  gave  them,  beyond  [the]  Jordan  eastward,  even 

9  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  diem ;  From  Aroer  that  is  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  [water-course]  Amon,  and  the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river 

10  [water-course],  and  aU  the  plain  [table-land]  of  Medeba  unto  Dibon  ;  And  all  the 
cities  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which  [who]  reigned  in  Heshbon,  unto  the 

11  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon ;  and  Gilead,  and  the  border  of  the  Greshurites 

12  and  Maachathites,  and  all  mount  Hermon,  and  all  Bashan  unto  Salcah ;  Ail  ^  the 
kingdom  of  Og.in  Bashan,  which  [wholreigned  in  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei,  which 
remained  of  the  remnant  of  the  giants.     For  these  did  Moses  smite  and  cast  them 

13  out  Nevertheless  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  expelled  not  the  Greshurites,  nor 
the  Maachathites;  but  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maachathites  dwell  among  the 
Israelites  until  this  day. 

14  Only  unto  the 'tribe  of  Levi  he  gave  none  inheritance  [no  possession] ;  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  Grod  of  Israel  made  by  fire  [Fay  and  De  Wette :  offer- 
ing of  Jehovah ;  Bunsen,  after  the  Berlehurg  Bihel :  fire-offerings]  are  their 
inheritance,  as  he  said  unto  them. 

TIXTUIL  AND  QRAMMATIOAL. 

[1  In  Ten.  12, 18,  iwd:  AU  th«  kingdom  of  Og  In  Ba«hui,  who  rotod  In  Aflhteroth,uid  InBdrd :  he  wm  l«ft  of  Om 
U  vemnftat  of  the  giants,  and  MofM  emote  them,  and  droTO  them  oat.    And  the  eona  of  Israel  drore  not  ont  Che  Qesh- 
Qilte,  and  the  Haaehathite ;  ibd  Qeshnr  and  Jlaaohath  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Inael  to  thU  daj.] 

6.  The  Possession  of  the  Tribe  of  Benben. 
Chaftbb  Xm.   15-SS. 

15  And  Moses  gave  unto  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  inheritance 

16  [omit:  inheritance]  according  to  their  fiunilies.  And  their  coast  [border]  was  from 
Aroer  that  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  [water-course  of  ]  Amon,  and  the  city  that 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  river  [water-course]  and  all  the  plain  [table-land]  by  Medeba ; 

17  [:]  Heshbon,  and  all  her  cities  that  are  in  the  plain  [table-land],  Dib'on,  and  Bamoth- 

18  19  baal,  and  Beth-baal-meon,  And  Jahaza,  and  Kedemoth,  and  Mephaath,  And 

20  Edijathaim,  and  Sibmah,  and  Zareth-shahar  in  the  mount  of  the  valley,  Ajid  Beth- 

21  peor,  and  Ashdoth-pisgah  [the  foot-hills  of  Pisgah],  and  Beth-jeshimoth,  And  all  the 
cities  of  the  plain  [table-land],  and  all  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Ajnorites 
which  [who]  reigned  in  Heshbon,  whom  Moses  smote  with  the  princes  of  Midian, 
Evi,  and  Rekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Reba,  which  were  dukes  [Fay :  the  anointed] 

22  of  Sihon,  dwelling  in  the  country.  Balaam  also  [and  Balaam]  the  son  of  Beor,  the 
soothsayer,  did  the  chfldren  [sons]  of  Israel  A2lj  with  the  sword,  among  them  that 

23  were  slain  by  them  [in  addition  to  their  slain].  And  the  border  of  tiie  children 
[sons]  of  Reuben  was  [the]  Jordan,  and  the  border  thereof  [De  Wette,  Fay :  and 
that  which  bordered  it ;  Bunsen :  that  is,  its  margin].  This  was  the  inheritance 
[possession]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  after  their  fiunilies,  the  cities  iuid 
the  villages  ^  thereofl 

1  Sooie  Codd.  lead  here  as  in  iwr.  30,  DTT^^l^Vli  doabtkei  to  make  Ter.  28  oonftnmable  with  ver.  28.    We  abide 
1^  the  leading  ^n^n??!. 
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c.  The  Possetsioii  of  the  Tribe  of  Gad. 

Chaptsb  xm.  24-Sa 

24  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  [omit :  inheritance]  unto  the  tribe  of  Gad,  even 

25  [omit :  evenj  mito  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad  according  to  their  femilies.  And 
their  coast  (lK)rder]  was  Jazer,  and  all  the  cities  of  Gilead,  and  half  the  land  of  the 

26  children  of  Ajnmon,  unto  Aroer  that  is  before  Rabbah ;  and  from  Heshbon  unto 
Ramath-Mizpeh,  and  Betonim ;  and  from  Mahanaim  unto  the  border  of  Debir ; 

27  And  in  the  valley,  Beth-aram,  and  Beth-nimrah,  and  Succoth,  and  Zaphon,  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  [the]  Jordan  and  hii  [its]  border,  even 
onto  the  edge  of  the  sea  of  Cinnereth,  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  eastward. 

28  This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  children  [sons^  of  Gad  after  their  fieuni- 
lies,  the  cities,  and  their  villages. 

d.  The  Poseetsion  of  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh.    A  Word  concerning  the  Tribe  of  Leri. 

Chapteb  Xra.    2d-33. 

29  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  [omit :  inheritance]  unto  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh : 
and  this  was  the  possession  of  the  half-tribe  [properly :  and  it  was  for  the  half- 

30  tribe]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Manasseh  by  their  families.  And  their  coast 
[border]  was  from  Mahanaim,  all  Bashan,  all  the  kingdom  of  Og  king  of  Bashan, 

31  and  all  the  towns  [villages]  of  Jair,  which  are  in  Bashan,  threescore  cities.  And 
half  Gilead,  and  Ashtaroth,  and  Edrei,  cities  [De  Wette,  Fay :  the  cities]  of  the 
kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  were  pertaining  unto  the  children  of  Machir  the  son  of 

32  Manasseh,  even  to  tAe  one  half  of  the  children  of  Machir  by  their  families.  These 
are  the  countries  which  [are  what]  Moses  did  distribute  for  inheritance  [possession] 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward. 

33  But  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  Moses  gave  not  any  inheritance  [possession]  :  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  was  [is]  their  inheritance,  as  he  said  unto  them. 


It  lies  part  in  the  south  (rer.  3,  4),  and  part  in 
the  north  (ver.  5,  6). 

Yer.  2.  AU  the  oirolea  of  the  Fhilistinea,  and 
aU  Oeahurl.  HiVbjl-b J,  LXX.  rightly :  Spia, 
Vul^. :  Galflsaa,  and  hence  Lnther :  Galilee  of  the 
Philistines.  Geshnri  is  not  to  be  cotifbuudcd  with 
the  country  of  the  Geshurites  on  Lebanon,  men- 
tioned ch.  xii.  5 ;  xiii.  13,  but  is  to  be  looked  tor 
in  the  south  of  Palestine  near  Philistia. 

Ver.  3.  Prom  Bihor.  "i^TTW  from  "^nC?,  to 
be  black,  ^roperlyi  black  stream ;  but  not  here,  as 
in  Is.  xxiii.  3 ;  Jer.  ii.  18,  the  Nile,  which  De 
Wette  judges  it  to  be,  but,  according  to  the  con- 
vincing analogy  of  1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  the  /HJ 
D^'HYP,  the  brook  of  Egypt,  Rhinokolura,  or 
Rhinokorura,  which  actually  flows  hefire^  i.  e, 
eastwardlv  (more  accurately  northeastwardly)  from 
Egypt,  while  the  Nile  takes  its  course  through  the 
middle  of  that  country.  Von  Raumer  well  re- 
marks in  his  excursus  on  this  passage  (p.  53) : 
**  That  under  the  name  Shihor  the  Nile  was  by  no 
means  alone  intended,  is  evident  from  the  single 
fiEict  that  Josh.  xix.  26  refers  to  a  border  stream  of 
Asher  of  the  same  name.  If  the  Nile  was  called 
Shihor,  niger,  quia  nigrum  lutum  devehity  why  should 
not  other  streams  receive  the  same  name  for  the 
same  reason.    Have  we.  not    in  •  Germany  and 

1  [The  eletr  ftod  podtiv*  ftetcnMnti  nude  in  eh.  xviU.  4-  to  one  who  ftdmiti  th«  hlitorleal  eredibiU^  of  the  book.  -~ 
9  vookl  Mm  to  k»v»  Utde  room  Jbr  doubt  on  thU  point,   Te.] 


KXCQBTIOAL  AND  CBITIGAU 

With  the  thirteenth  chapter  begins  Part  Second 
of  the  book.  This  describes  tl^  division  of  the 
land,  and  rests  no  doubt  on  definite  records  which 
lay  before  the  author.  Such  records  must  have 
bwn  prepared  on  taking  possession  of  the  land, 
and  such  are  in  fact  referred  to,  ch.  xviii.  8,  9. 
"Without  them  a  single  Hebrew  writer  would 
hardly  have  had  so  accurate  a  knowledjge  of  the 
land  as  this  author  displays,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  boundaries  "  (Knobel).  When  these  regis- 
ter! were  established,  whether  already  in  Joshua's 
time,^  or,  as  Knobel,  from  certain  circumstances 
feels  obliged  to  infer, "  at  a  somewhat  later  period," 
cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty.  We  nave,  at 
an  events,  to  deal  here,  for  the  most  part,  with 
very  ancient  writings,  reminding  us  or  Ex.  xx., 
Num.  xxxiii. 

1 .  Jthooah*$  Command  to  Jothua  to  divide  ths  Land, 
ch.  xiii.  1-7.  Joshua  has  become  old,  much  land 
is  jet  to  be  conquered,  and  no  prospect  of  his  com 
pjeting  the  conquest  of  it ;  therefore  God  gives 
nim  the  command  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  under- 
take the  division.  What  ^et  remains  is  accurately 
mentioned,  vers.  2-6,  and  m  ver.  7  it  is  said,  that  it 
shall  be  given  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes. 

Ver.  I.  Wen-atrloken  [far  gone]  in  yaara,  as 
ch.  xxiil  1,  2;  Gen.  xxiv.  I  ;  xviii.  11. 

Ver.  2-6.  The  land  that  renuiins  to  be  occupied. 
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America  streams  which  are  called  Schwartzbach, 
Black  Ci-eek,  Black  River,  Green  River,  etc.?  "  It 
may  be  added  that  many  names  of  streams  and 
streamlets  may  be  met  with  bearing  the  same  or 
closely  related  names,  from  the  repetition  of  the 
same  features  in  difierent  places. 

Even  unto  the  border  of  Ekron.  Ekron,  'Axd- 
pctify  ^AxKdpvy  in  the  LXX.,  between  Ashdod  and 
Jamnia,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Book  of  Joshoa  sev- 
eral times,  ch.  xv.  11,  45,  46;  xix.  43;  accord- 
ing to  Jadg.  i.  18  conquered  by  Judah,  afterward 
lost  again,  then  again  conquered,  under  Samuel 
(I  SanL  vii.  14).  It  was  the  city  of  the  fly- 
Baal,  Baal-zebub,  whose  proteges  are  still  to  be 
found  there  in  great  numbers.  At  least  Van  de 
Velde  complains  (ii.  173  apud  von  Raumer,  p. 
186)  very  bitterly  of  them.  Jeremiah  (xxv.  20) ; 
Amos  (i.  8) ;  Zephaniah  (ii.  4) ;  Zecharia  (ix.  5,  7) 
prophesied  against  Ekron.  Robinson  (iii.  23-25) 
thinks  he  discovered  it  in  Ahir,  pronounced  Agh- 
rum,  according  to  Furrer,  p.  135,  a  small  village 
built  of  unbumt  bricks  or  clay.  **  The  radic^ 
letters  of  the  Arabic  name  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  position  too  corresponds 
with  all  we  know  of  Ekron/'  that  is,  with  the  state- 
ment of  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  that  it  should  be 
between  Ashdod  and  Jamnia ;  for  "  such  is  the 
actual  position  of  Akir  relative  to  Esdud  and 
Gebna  at  the  present  day." 

Shall  it  be  counted  to  the  Canaanites.  This 
land  shall  be  regarded  as  Canaanitish,  and  so  sub- 
ject to  conquest,  although  the  Philistines  were  not 
Canaanites,  but  according  to  Gren.  x.  13  sprang 
from  Mizraim.  So  also  Knobel :  "  The  country 
from  the  brook  of  Egypt,  northward,  is  reckoned 
to  the  Canaanite,  t.  e.  to  Canaan,  and  was  there- 
fore to  be  taken  into  account  also,  since  Israel  was 
to  receive  the  whole  of  Canaan." 

Five  lordB  of  the  FhiliatinM :  the  Oasathite 
(Gazite),  the  Ashdothite,  the  Ashkelonite,  the 
GMttite  (Gathite)  and  the  Ekronite.  The  lords 
or  chiefs  are  named  instead  of  the  cities.     The 

Gazite.,  ruler  of  Oaza,  Hjy,  rttfo,  first  mentioned, 
Gen.  X.  19,  as  a  border  town  of  the  Canaanite 
peoples ;  in  our  book,  x.  41 ;  xi.  22 ;  xv.  47,  con- 
quered bj  Judah,  Judg.  i.  18,  afterward  lost  again, 
Judg.  ill.  3.  Samson  carried  the  gates  of  Gaza 
to  a  hill  (Judg.  xvi.  31-30)  which  is  now  shown 
one  half  hour  from  the  city.  As  against  Ekron, 
the  prophets  prophesied  also  against  Gaza ,  Jere- 
miah (xxv.  20;  xlvii.  5j,  Amos  (i.  6,  7)  Zeph- 
aniah (ii.  4),  Zcchariah  (ix.  5).  On  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch 
(Acts  viii.  30).  It  lies  in  a  fruitful  region,  rich  in 
palms  and  olive-trees,  on  a  small  hiU  about  an 
nour  from  the  sea ;  is  at  present  lai^r  than  Jeru- 
salem (Robinson,  ii.  372),  a  chief  emporium  be- 
tween Egypt  and  S^rria,  lying  on  the  great  cara- 
van route,  and  distinguished  by  good  springs. 
The  population  may  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand.  Robinson  (vbi  sup.)  gives  a  very  in- 
structive sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city,  which 
has  suffered  much  in  the  military  campaigns  of 
thousands  of  years.  A  very  pleasant  description 
is  found  in  Furrer  (p.  119-122).    The  AAdothiU. 

Ashdod,  Ti^?^,  "ACan-ot,  ch.  xi.  22;  xv.  46,  47. 
Here  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark  of  God  (1  Sam.  v. 
1-7 ;  vi.  17) ;  and  this  city  also  shared  in  the  male- 
dictions of  the  prophets  mentioned  above,  in  the 
same  passages  which  were  there  quoted.  It  like- 
wise is  named  in  the  account  of  the  eunuch  from 
Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  40).    It  is  now  called  Esdud, 


a  village  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  mis- 
erable hovels,  lying  on  a  "low  round  eminence," 
and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  grove  of  olive 
trees  (Furrer,  p.  133,  Robinson,  ii.  368).  Of  an- 
tiquities ]«\irrer  found  in  the  village,  not  a  single 
one.  "  Of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Philistines  which 
once  stood  here,"  he  says,  "  that  Ashdod  about 
which  the  Assyrian  (Is.  xx.  1)  and  Egyptian 
armies  often  encamped,  everything  but  the  name 
has  utterly  vanished.      Tha  A8hk£mile,  Ashkclon 

(and  Askelon),  p  vptp^,  mentioned  nowhere  else 
in  our  book,  conquered  bj^  Judah  (Judg.  i.  18),  but 
not  named  among  the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
45-47),  — a  circumstance  which  favors  the  opinion 
that  the  list  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Joshua, 
and  not  later — w&t,  next  to  Gaza,  probably  the 
most  important  city  of  the  Philistines,  at  whose 
gates  David  would  not  have  the  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  proclaimed  (2  Sam.  i. 
20),  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  should 
rejoice.  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities,  Ashkelon 
was  threatened  by  the  prophets  with  divine  punish- 
ment. Samson  sle^'  here  thirty  Pliilistines.  Jona- 
than the  Maocabsean  conquered  the  city  twice  (1 
Mac.  X.  86 ;  xi.  60).*  Herod  the  Great  was  bom 
here,  according  to  Ensebius  (Hist.  E&i,  i.  6),  was 
called  Ascalonita,  and  adorned  the  place  with 
baths  and  fountains.  It  was  distinguisned  origin- 
ally for  hatred  against  the  Jews,  later  for  enmity 
toward  the  Christians.  During  the  Crusades  many 
conflicts  took  place  here.  Its  destruction  by  Sala- 
din  (1191)  terminated  its  splendor  forever;  and 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  as  Ritter  relates  at  large, 
(xvi.  70  fl".  [Gage's  Ti;|nsl.  iii.  213  fi:]),  caused  its 
ruins  to  be  explored  without  finding  silver  or  gold. 
The  ruins  are  of  vast  proportions.  The  village  of 
New  Ashkelon  jlying  near  the  sea  is  surrounded 
with  green.  "  Thus  Ashkelon,  with  the  adjacent 
village,  formed  an  extremely  fertile  oasis  m  the 
midst  of  a  perfectly  desert  region;  although, 
through  the  numerous  gaps  and  rents  in  the  gi- 
gantic stone  wall,  the  wind  has  at  certain  points 
swept  the  sand  of  the  desert  into  the  very  site  of 
the  city  "  (Furrer,  p.  128).     The  GiUite  (Gathite), 

Gath,  mentioned  already,  ch.  xi.  22 ;  nj*,  r/rro, 
(Joseph.),  r*e  (LXX.),  was  the  home  of  Goliath 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  4);  connected  with  Ashkelon  in 
David's  lamentation  (2  Sam.  i.  20),  conquered  by 
David  (1  Chron.  xix.  1).  Micha(i.  10)  and  Amos 
(yi.  2)  make  mention  of  this  dt^,  whose  ruins 
Robinson  (ii.  220)  sought  for  in  vain.  On  Menke's 
atlas,  map  iii.,  its  name  is  brought  in  without  the 
sign  of  a  town,  on  the  border  of  the  second  group 
of  low  land  cities  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Knobel  ^p  433),  after  the  example  of  Hitzig  ( Urge' 
schichteaer  PMUsier,  p.  154),  conjectures  that  Barr- 
oyd0pa  in  Ptolem.  5,  16,  6,  lletogabri  in  Tab, 
PeiUmg.  ix.  6,  Eleutheropolis  of  the  Fathers,  the 
present  Beit  Jibrin,  is  the  same  as  Gath.  —  The 
Ekronite,  see  above  ver.  3.  —  Tke  Avites,  "  south  of 
Gaaa,"  Dent.  ii.  23. 

Ver.  4.  In  the  South.  The  Masoretic  division 
of  the  verse  we  must  here  give  up,  as  Uavemick, 
KeU,  and  Knobel  have  dons,  since  the  specification 

—  ^Q^riD,  standing  unquestionably  in  contrast 

with  n^'^S^  (ver.  3),  suits  very  well  with  the 
preceding,  but  not  at  all  with  what  follows.  Father 
the  author  turns  here,  ver.  4,  to  an  enumeration 
of  the  portions  of  the  country  lying  in  the  north 
which  require  yet  to  be  fully  subjugated. 
All  the  land  of  the  Canaanites.    Phoenicia  U 
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intended,  and  in  particular,  the  low-land  there  as 
well  as  the  "  mountain  country  from  Mearah  even 
to  the  border  of  the  Amorites     (Knobel). 

Mearah.  Since  ni37D  properly  8ignifte<l  a 
caTC,  the  conjecture  proposed  by  liosenmiiller  {Bibl. 
Geog.  ii.  I,  pp.  39,40),  althou^  Robinson  (iii.  412) 
regards  it  **  as  of  very  questionable  value,"  may 
ti&ly  be  approved,  with  Kitter  (xvii.  99)  and  Kno- 
bcl,  naraelv,  that  we  here  have  a  reference  to  the 
cavea  de  Ttfro  mentioned  by  Will.  Tyr.  (xix.  11), 
which  he  describes  as  a  ape/unea  intxpugnabiliif  an 
old  burial-place  of  the  Sidonians ;  at  present,  Mughr 
Jexzin,  i.  e.  Cave  of  Jezzin,  on  Lebanon,  cast  of  Si- 
don.    Ritter,  «W  sup. 

Aphek,  now  Afka  (Robinson,  Laier  Bill.  Rttt.  p. 
603  ff.),  northeast  of  Beirut ;  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  better  known  Aphek,  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  where  the  camp  of  tlie  Philistines  was 
pitched  before  thtir  victor)'  over  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1-31),  and  where  Benluidad  was  subseauently 
captured  (I  K.  xx.  26-30).  The  Aphek  before  us, 
called  by  the  Greeks  "AipiucOf  noted  for  the  temple 
of  Venus,  destroyed  by  Constantine  the  Great,  do- 
loneed,  as  we  see  from  ch.  xix.  30,  to  Asher.  A  third 
Apnek  (von  Raum.  p.  242),  now  Feik,  a  village  of 
200  fiunilies,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias, on  the  road  from  Hauran  to  the  Jordan. 
This  place  is  indicated  in  the  Onom,  as  a  castellum 
mmde.  There  was  also  a  fourth  place  of  the  name 
(ch.  XV.  53)  on  the  mountain  of  Jndah. 

To  the  borders  of  the  Amorites,  t.  e.  to  the 
land  once  inhabited  by  the  Amorites,  which  be- 
k>nged  to  Og,  king  of  Basban  (Mich.,  Dereser, 
RoMiimiiller,  Keil). 

Ver.  5.  The  land  of  the  Gi'bUtes.  The  land 
ofGibli,/.  «.  oftheraceofGobal  (1  K.v.  32(18)  ; 
Et  xxrii.  9),  a  district  north  of  Berytus,  on  the 
sea,  still  called  Jobail,  bv  the  Arabs,  but  in  the 
classics  "  Byblns  "  ( Knobef ) .  Byblns  itsdf  lay  on  the 
sea  (Ek.  xxvii.  9),  was  a  seat  of  the  Adonis-wor- 
ship ( Winer,  i.  206),  '*  home  of  the  Phoenician  arti- 
sans called  by  Solomon  to  the  building^  of  the  tem- 
ple (1  K.  v.  32  (18).  The  country  belonging  to  it 
probably  lay  cast  of  the  city  "  (von  Raum.  p.  26, 28). 

-  All  Lebanon  towards  the  sun-rising,  t.  e.  the 
Anti-Lebanon. 

Baal-Gad,  not  Baalbcc,  as  Knobel  here  af  ain 
maintains,  but,  as  was  t^hown  on  ch.  xi.  17,  Csss- 
anea  Philippi.  So  also  Menke  on  Map  iii.,  who 
strangely  writes  Baal-Gath  instead  of  Baal-Gad  — 
perhaps  a  mere  oversight 

TTifcm«.tii  A  northern  boundaij  point  of  Pales- 
tine, mentioned  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  m  our  book  here 
and  in  ch.  xix.  33«  and  many  times  throughout  the 
0.  T.,  particularly  during  the  period  of  greatest 
renown  of  the  Jewish  dominion  under  David  and 
Solomon.  Then  the  kingdom  actually  extended 
to  that  point  (see  the  side-map  to  Map  iii.  in 
Menke's  AtUu),  3  Sam.  Tiii.3-12  ;  1  Chron.  xviii. 
3-11 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5 ;  1  K.  viii.  65;  2  Chron. 
rii  8 ;  S  K.  xiv.  25-28.  So  far  had  the  spies 
originally  penetrated  (Num.  xiii.  21).  Accoraing 
to  the  Onom.  Hamath  =  Rpiphaniaon  the  Orontes, 
at  the  present  time,  Hamah.  .«eat  of  a  Gri*ek  bishop 
(RobinKm*  iiL  456  [see  also  Laier  Bibl.  Rfj.  p. 
568]).  Tet  Jacobites  also  dwell  there  subject  to  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  who  resides  in  Mesopotamia 
(Robinson,  iii.  461).  The  city  is  very  large, 
and  numbers  100,000  inhabitants  (Winer,  i. 
458). 

Ver.  6.  There  remain  besides,  and  are  to  be  con- 
quered, all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  all  the 


Sidonians,  t.  e.  all  the  heathen  tribes  dwelling 
south  of  the  Lebanon  as  far  as  to  the  present  prom- 
ontory Ras  en-Nakura  (see  on  ch.  xi.  8).  Knobel 
here  explains  Misrepboth-maim  simply  as  "  prom- 
ontory of  Nakura,"  while,  according  to  the  com- 
ments on  ch.  xi.  8,  his  opinion,  there  controverted  by 
us,  appears  to  include  under  the  name  the  other 
promontory  also,  Ras  el-Abiad. 

Only  divide  thou  it  by  lot  unto  Israel  for  a  pos- 
session. These  words  connect  themselves  with 
ver.  1,  and  particularly  the  conclusion  of  that 
verse,  as  Keil  has  well  observed.  As  I  have  com- 
manded thee,  comp.  ch.  i.  6. 

Ver.  7.  More  definite  statement  as  to  whom 
the  land  should  be  divided  among.  According  to 
ch.  xiv.  1,  Joshua  did  not  perform  this  service  alone, 
but  in  connection  with  the  high-priest  Eleazer,  and 
the  elders  of  the  people. 

2.  The  Territory  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribe$ 
East  of  the  Jordan,  as  Moses  hud  already  bestowed 
it  ufHm  them^  vers.  8-33. — a.  Its  Borders,  vers. 
8-13.  To  that  is  added  a  notice  of  the  failure  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  receive  a  possession,  vers.  14. 

Ver.  8.  With  him,  t.  e.  Manassch,  but  the 
other  half  of  Manassch. 

Vers.  9-12.  These  statements  are.  with  slight 
variation,  the  same  as  ch.  xiL  1-6.  Thus  instead 
of  the  half  Gilead  in  xii.  2,  we  have  hero  All  the 
table-land  of  Medeba  unto  Dibon.  Of  Medeba 
we  shall  speak  on  ver.  16,  of  Dibon,  on  ver.  17. 

In  ver.  13  it  is  significantly  stated  that  the  Gesh- 
urites  and  Moachathitss  were  not  driven  out. 
Simflar  remarks  occur  ch.  xv.  63 ;  xvi.  10 ;  xvii. 
12  ff. 

Ver.  14  is  repeated  in  ver.  33,  yet  not  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  expi-ession.    Thus,  while  it  is  said 

here  that  ^^  ^0?W,  t.  «.  the  offerings  of  Jehovah, 
should  be  the  porrion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Jeho- 
vah Himself  is  there  called  their  possession.  It  is 
the  same  in  sense;  without  earthly  inheritance 
Jehovah  and  his  worship  should  be  the  only  pos- 
session of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  directions  of^the 
law  Num.  xviii.,  may  be  compared  with  this,  from 
which  it  appears  in  what  manner,  through  the  di- 
vine worship  itself,  the  bodily  subsistence  of  the 
priests  and  tneir  attendants  was  provided  for. 

b.  The  Possession  of  the  Tribe  of  Reuben,  vers. 
1 5-23.  There  follow,  now  evidently  on  the  ground 
of  old  registers,  the  several  boundaries  of  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Jordan  ;  of  which  Reuben  comes  first. 
They  are  found  in  shorter  compass,  Num.  xxxiL 
34-42. 

Ver.  16.    Medeba,  now  Medaba,  mentioned  in 
a  song  of  triumph.  Num.  xxi.  30 ;  according  to  ver. 
9,  and  this  passage,  belonging  to  Reuben ;  later  to  ' 
Moab,  Is.  XV.  2.  The  ruins,  on  a  hill,  have  a  compass 
of  half  an  hour,  abouttwo  hours  from  Hesht>on. 

The  plain  fni&'^ttrr)  by  Medeba.  The  plateau 
east  of  Abarim  or  mount  Pisgah  is  meant  (comp. 
ch.  xiL  3),  comp.  also  Knobel  on  Num.  xxi.  10, 11.^ 
Ver.  17.  Heshbon,  also,  lies,  like  Medeba,  on 
this  table-land,  comp.  xii.  2.  —  Dibon,  mentioned 
Nunu  xxi.  30,  like  Medeba ;  now  Diban  [the  site 
of  the  rcccntiv  discovered  monumental  stone 
(Moabite  stone)  containing  a  valuable  inscription 
of  great  antiquity. —  Tr.],  an  hour  north  or  the 
Amon.  There  were  not  two  Dibons,  as  the  Oitom. 
assumes,  but  the  one  Dibon  is  ascribed,  Num.  xxxii. 
3,  34,  to  Gad,  here  to  Reuben,  comp.  also,  ver.  9. 

1  [Amoog  recent  tntTellers,  the  uoount  given  bj  TrlK- 
tram  In  hb  Land  of  Isrcui,  will  be  found  grmphio  sxKt  in- 
•tractlTe.  —  Tr.] 
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Bamoth-Baal,  Num.  xxiv.  20,  a  stopping-place 
of  the  Israelites. 

Beth-baal-meon,  called  also,  briefly  Baal-meon 
(Num.  xxxii.  38),  now  Maein,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Attains,  which  raises  itself  **  to  the  east  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  "  (von  liaum.  p.  71, 
72). 

Ver.  18.  Jahaza.  Here  Sihon  was  slain,  Num. 
xxi.  23 ;  Dent.  ii.  32 ;  Judg.  xL  20.  According  to 
ch.  xxi.  36,  a  Leviticnl  city,  cf.  also  I  Chron.  vii.  28. 
It  was  later  retaken  by  Moab,  Is.  xy.  4 ,  Jer.  xlviii. 
21.  Not  given  on  Menke's  map,  on  von  Rau- 
mer's  accompanied  with  an  interrogation  point. 

Kedemoth,  another  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 
87  ;  I  Chron.  vi.  79. 

Mephaath,  also  a  Levite  city,  ch.  xxi.  37 ;  I 
Chron.  vi.  79,  later  of  the  Moabites.  In  Jerome's 
time  here  was  a  Roman  garrison  for  a  protection 
against  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  (von  Raum. 
p.  265). 

Ver.  19.  Kixjathaim.  It  is  related.  Gen.  xiv.  5, 
that  Chedorlaomer  here  smote  the  Emim.  From 
the  present  passage,  and  Num.  xxxii.  37,  it  be- 
longed to  Reuben;  later  to  Moab,  Jer.  xlviii.  1, 
23 ;  Ez.  XXV.  9.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  very  many 
Christians  lived  here  (von  Raumer,  p.  263). 

Sibmah,  very  near  Heshbon. 

Zareth-ahahar  on  the  mount  of  the  vallej. 
The   name  signifies    "splendor   of  the  dawn," 

(n^^  according  to  Gesenius  perhaps  =  H^ri^, 
1  Chron.  iv.  7).  Von  Raumer  makes  no  mention 
of  it.  Winer  and  Keil«  conjecture  that  Zereth- 
■hahar,  which  is  nowhere  else  named  {nomenloci 
fortan  in  aprico  coUe  aiiiy  cujus  nusauam  abas  JU 
vientioy  Rosenm.  on  this  place),  may  nave  lain  near 
Nebo  or  Pisgah,  **  not  tar  fh>m  Heshbon  on  the 
west,"  (Keil).  Menke  has  introduced  the  name 
west  of  Mount  Pisgah,  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
somewhat  .south  of  2^rka-maim,  perhaps  because 
Zereth-shahar  is  indicated  as  situated  on  a  moun- 
tain of  the  valley. 

Ver.  20.  Beth-peor,  probably  not  far  from  the 
mountain  of  Feor ;  opposite  Jericho,  according  to 
the  0»otn, 

The  foot-hills  of  FiB8ah,«nd  Beth-Jeshimoth, 
ch.  xii.  3. 

Ver.  21.  All  the  oitieB  of  the  table-land  and 
aU  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king,  etc.  Meaning  : 
"all  the  other  cities  of  the  level  (the  plain)  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Sihon,  as  far  as  it  extended 
on  the  plain.  So  Keil,  rightly  taking  into  ac- 
count the  statement  of  ver,  27.  The  victory  of 
Moses  over  Sihon  is  here  related  more  fully  than 
in  ver.  1 2.  There  are  beside  himself  five  Midian- 
ite  princes  named,  Evi,  Rekem,  Zur,  Hur,  and 
Reba,  and  in  the  same  order  as  Num.  xxxi.  8, 

where,  however,  they  are  called   Q  ^?  f9»    while 

here  they  are  styled  Q  "^WBT?*  just  as  in  Gen.  xvii. 
20  the  princes  of  the  Ishmae'lites,  and  in  Num.  iv. 
34  as  well  as  ch.  ix.  18  of  our  book,  the  princes  of 

the  congregation  of  Israel,    ^75^7  "^t^^^   the 

Srinces  of  their  tribes  are  mentioned  (Num.  vii.  11 
'. ;  xxxiv.  18,  and  often).    They  are  at  the  same 

time  designated  as  the  anointed  of  Sihon  (^?^D^ 

D),  t.  e.  his  vassals.    In  this  sense  of  anointed, 

prihce  =  n^tfto,  "  the  word  stands  only  in  the 
plural,  and  always,  as  would  seem,  of  native,  al- 
though dependent  and,  as  in  Josh.  xiil.  21,  «u6- 
jugnted,  princes,  and  not  of  installed,  ordinary  of- 
ficials" (Gescn.).    Keil  would,  wi^  HengstenWrg 


(bnPs.  ii.6),  translate  D^?"*??  by "^ poured  out" 

[founded  or  cast],  because  he  thinks  1103  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  *'  to 
anoint."    Hitzig  likewise  contends  that  *n?J  c&n- 

not  mean  "  anoint,"  for  which  rather  ^*P^  stands, 
Ps.  ii.  6,  but  will  hear  nothing  of  "  poured  out." 
He  reaches  buck  after  an  Arabic  root  which  should 
signify  purify,  refine,  consecrate  to  God,  so  that 

in  the  passage  above  ^^?P)  would  be  about  the 

same  as  ''i?^?!?.  In  this  view  D''D''P3  would 
properly  mean  "consecrated"  (to  God);  comp. 
Hitzig,  Psalms  i.  p.  9. 

Ver.  22.  Balaam,  Num.  xxii.  5  ff.,  is  here  char- 
acterized as  DOp,  soothsayer,  like  the  prophets  of 
the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  vi.  2,  and  the  necromancers 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  8,  diflTerent  fh)m  the  S^?.^.  the  true 
prophet,  who  is  also  called  71\jh  (i  Sam.  ix.  9),  or 
n^l  (1  Chron.  xxi.  9;  xxv.  5;  xxix.  29).    The 

DDp  divines  properly  through  inscribed  lots  (/Be A- 
o/auvtuk). 

Ver.  23.  And  the  border  ....  was  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  border.  Houbigant  and  Clericus,  be- 
cause the  passage  is  obscure,  would  mend  the  text 
here  and  Num.  xxxiv.  6;  Deut.  iii.  16,  also  Josh, 
xiii.  27 ;  xv.  12,  47.    Gesenius  (Thes.  l  394  ff.) 

takes  )  »  si'mu/,  etiam,  thus :  Jordanes  qui  simul  ter- 
minus erat.  Knobel  (on  Num.  xxxiv.  6)  and  Keil 
(at  this  place)  explain:  "The  sea  (Num.  xxxiv. 
6),  the  Jordan,  with  its  territory,  with  its  banks, 
shall  be  the  boundary."  This  sense  is  indicated  « 
by  De  Wette  also  in  his  translation,  which  we  have 
adopted  [der  Jordan  und  das  Angremmdey  the  Jor- 
dan and  what  borders  it].    Buns'en  appears  to  take 

1  as  epexegetical,  translating:  "that  is,  its  mar- 
gin," coming  close  therefore  to  Gesenius. 

Their  yilhigbs,  comp.  ver.  28,  xv.  32,  36,  41, 47, 

48,  and  often,  "^^H,  a  farm,  village,  fvauA<r 
(LXX  fc^/ii;),  which  was 'not  inclosed,  like  a  dtv, 
with  wall8,"i(Keil.)  By  the  Caucasians  such  a  vil- 
lage is  called  an  Aul,  reminding  us  of  IvnvXiY  [and 
ouA^l. 

c.  Ver.  24-28.  The  Possession  of  the  Tribe  of  Gad, 

Ver.  25.  Jazer,  snatched  from  the  Amorites, 
Num.  xxi.  32,  belonging  to  Gad,  Num.  xxxiL  35, 
as  here,  a  Levite  city,  ch.  xxi.  39 ;  1  Chron.  vii. 
81.  Later,  like  many  other  of  the  cities  already 
mentioned,  it  belon^d  again  to  the  Moabites  (Is. 
xvi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32) ;  conquered  by  Judas 
MaccabsBus,  1  Mac.  v.  8.  Burckhardt  (p.  609)  held 
the  present  Ain  Hazir  to  be  Jazer  (apud  von  Rau- 
mer, p.  262),  and  with  this  von  Raumer  agrees. 
Seetzen  conjectured  that  Szyr  or  Seir  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  this  place,  with  whom,  beside  Keil,  Van 
de  Velde,  and  Menke  (Map  iii.  compared  with  Map 
viii.)  coincide. 

All  the  cities  of  Oilead,  t.  e.  of  the  southern 
part  of  Gilead,  to  the  Jubbok,  for  the  other  half 
which  belonged  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  but 
to  that  of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  fell,  as  we  learn 
from  ver.  31,  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  For 
the  rest  comp.  on  ch.  xii.  2. 

The  half  of  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Ammon 
unto  Aroer  that  is  before  Babbah.  This  Aroer 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Aroer  of  Reuben  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Amon,  ch.  xii.  2 ;  xiii. 
9,  16.    It  is  Aroer  of  Gad,  which  is  before  Rabba, 
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■  tbit  U  RabbA  or  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites  (Deut. 
ill  11),  wliich,  ai^ain,  is  different  from  Rabba  of 
ibe  Muiibite^  (von  Raamer,  p.  271).  Aroer  of 
Gtd,  from  Nam.  xxxii.  34,  was  bailt  by  the  Gad- 
ites.  From  hence  to  Abel  -  keramim,  Jephtha 
smote  ihe  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  33)  in  that  vie- 
toiy  so  portentous  to  the  life  of  his  daughter. 
There  Joab  encamped  on  the  occasion  of  that  cen- 
soi  of  the  people  so  portentous  to  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiT.  5).  •*  Probably  Ayra,  southwest  of  es-Salt" 
(ton  Raumcr,  jp.  259).  **  For  *  before/  cannot 
here,"  as  von  Raumer  correctly  says,  "possibly 
s^fy  *  to  the  east  of  Rabbah,  since  Aroer,  as  a 
atj  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  mu&t  have  lain  west  of 
Rabbah.  *  Before  *  signifies,  probably,  that  if  one 
eocs  frona  thei  Jordan  toward  Kabbah,  Aroer  lies 
before  Kabbah."  So  likewise  Burckhardt  (p.  609). 
Ver.  26.  From  Heahbon  to  Bamothmizpeh 
and  Betooiiim.  Thus  the  extension  northward  of 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  is  expressed.  Frupi  Hesh- 
hon.  We  need  not  suppose  with  Keil  that  Hesh- 
bon,  belonging  to  lienoen  (ver.  17),  lay  exactly  on 
the  border  b^ween  Reuben  and  Gad,  but "  from 
Heshbon  "  =  "/it»«  the  region  of  /IegJiiMjn/\To 
Ranath-rnvqieh  and  Belonim.  Again,  also,  Mnto 
the  region  of  these  cities.  Ramath-mizpeh,  t.  e. 
Height  of  the  Watch,  as  von  Raumer  translates. 
We  have  already,  ch.  xi.  8,  met  with  a  valley  of 
Mizpeh,  concerning  which  see    the  explanation 

there.    This  Ramath-mizpeh  is  called  also  Hityi 

^ /??>  ch.  XX.  8  ;  a  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 
38;'l  Chron.  vL  80 ;  a  city  of  refuge,  according 
to  ch.  XX.  8,  and  Deut  iv.  43  ;  in  Solomon's  time 
the  residence  of  one  of  his  prefects  (1  I^*  i^-  i^ 
(see  the  side  map  of  Menkes'  Map  iii.))-  Here 
Abab  was  morullv  wounded,  as  Mieha  had  proph- 
esied to  him  (1  if.  xxii.  1-37  ;  2  Chron.  xviu.), 
his  son  Joram  slain  by  Hazael  king  of  the  Syrians, 
(2  K.  viiL  28),  and  Jehu  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  1-6). 
Probably  it  was  the  present  Salt  on  the  road  from 
Jericho  to  Damascus.  The  road  from  Nablus 
(Sbechem)  also  here  joins  the  former,  as  Van  de 
Velde's  map  distinctly  shows.  Without  doubt 
this  has  been  so  for  thousands  of  years,  and  hence 
the  repeated  collision  of  Israelitish  and  Syrian 
armies  at  this  point  was  very  natural.  —  Betonim. 
It  srili  existed  in  Jerome's  tiuie  ( Onom.  s.  v. "  Both- 
nia"), yet  he  can  say  nothing  of  its  site. 

From  Mahanaim  unto  the  border  of  Debir. 
In  this  language  the  extension  of  the  country  of 
Gad  from  east  to  west  is  indicated.  Mahanaiiny  i.  e. 
double  camp,  or  double  army  (of  the  angels),  most 
fiuniliar  both  from  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  return 
homeward  (Gen.  xxxii.  2),  and  from  the  history 
of  David  who  fled  thither  fVom  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvii  24, 27 ;  1  K.  ii.  8).  Here  also  Ishbosheth  was 
summoned  by  Abner  to  be  king.  A  Levitical  city, 
ch.  xxi.  39 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  80 ;  the  residence  of  a  pre- 
fect in  Solomon's  time  (1  K.  iv.  16).  The  site  can- 
not be  accurately  given.  Von  Raumer  looks  for  it  in 
the  Jordan  meadow  (p.  253),  because  it  lav  north 
of  the  Jabbok,  and  yet  belonged  to  Gad.  But 
north  of  the  Jabbok  Gad's  border  (p.  231 )  onlpr 
took  in  the  Jordan  meadow,  as  be  thinks.  To  this 
assumption  Keil  rightly  replies :  '*  But,  since  Ma- 
hanalm,  according  to  ver.  30,  lav  on  the  border  of 
Manas8eh,and  already  belongecfto  Bashan,  it  may 
also  have  lain  on  the  plateau  north  of  the  Jabbok, 
perhajM  near  a  ford  of  that  stream  (Gen.  xxxii. 
22),  since  nowhere  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  Jabbok  spoken 
of  as  the  northern  border  of  the  territory  of  Gad. " 
This  view  is  adopted  also  by  Menkc  in  his  Atlas. 


Unto  the  border  of  Debir  ("^?7^^'  ^*"^  ^ 
as  a  sign  of  the  Stat,  constr.  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
our  book,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  appealing  to  2  Sam.  ix. 

4  and  xvii.  27,  proposed  to  read  "^9"!  ^^»  which  is 
favored  by  the  circumstance  that  in  2  Sam.  xni. 

27,^51  "^  occurs  in  connection  with  Mahanaim. 
Hitzig  {Begr. d.  Krit,  p.  137,  apud  Keil,  p.  341)  con- 
jectures that  the  ?  was  only  an  error  in  copying, 
from  the  repetition  of  the  (  in  ^^Q9*    Keil  thinks 

it  possible  that  the  ?  may  have  belonged  to  the 
name,  which  would*  then  be  sounded  Lidhbir. 
Since  the  LXX  read  A«i3(p,  we  decide  for  the  view 
of  Hitzig,  rejecting  the  suppositions  of  Michaelis 
and  Kefl.  Where  this  Debir  lay  (the  third,  for 
there  were  two  in  Judaea,  von  Raumer,  p.  1 84^  is 
not  made  out  Even  Eusebius  could  say  nothmg 
of  it  except  that  it  was  irokh  rAy  'KfM^^aimv,  Per- 
haps, on  the  heights  which  border  the  Jordan,  and 
hence  named  as  their  western  boundary  point  ? 

Ver.  27.  In  the  vallej.  The  Jordan  valley 
is  meant,  as   in    ch.  xviL   16,  elsewhere  called 

Betharam,  already  Num.  xxxii.  36  belong- 
ing to  Gad,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Peor,  afterward 
called  Julius  or  Livias,  but  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  Gaulanitic  Julias  (von  Raumer,  p.  260). 
Beth  -  nimra,  also  Num.  xxxii.  36,  referred  to 
Gad ;  now  the  ruins  of  Rem  rim. 

Buoooth  and  Zaphon,  likewise  in  the  Jordan 
valley.  In  regard  to  Succoth,  cf.  especially  Robin- 
son ( Later  Dibl,  Ret.,  pp.  31 1 ,  31 2 )  and  von  Raum. 
( p.  256,  Remark  347 ) .  Even  unto  the  end  of  the 
■ea  of  Olnnereth,  cf.  ch.  xii.  3. 

Ver.  28.  Thus  the  countrv  of  the  sons  of  Reu- 
ben and  Gad  together  covers  the  kingdom  of  Sihon. 
Cf.  ch.  xii.  2,  3. 

d.  The  Possegsion  of  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasteh, 
ver.  29-32.  This  embraces  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
ch.  xii.  4,  5.  From  Mahanaim.  To  be  under- 
stood as  was  '*  from  Heshbon,"  ver.  26. 

Villaffea  of  Jair.  ^VH  =  ^\^T^  life,  the  name  of 
the  first  woman  as  the  mother  of  all  living.  Gen.* 
iii.   20;  iv.   1;    here  as   Num.  xxxii.  41;  Deut. 

iii.  14  =s  camp,  tent-village.  "  The  name  HJH 
occurs  only  of  the  villages  of  Jair,  and  probably  de- 
notes a  particular  kind  of  towns ;  but  it  is  yet  ob- 
scure "  (Knobel).  Keil  translates  the  name  Jair- 
life  [Jairleben],  thinking  probablv  of  names  of 
towns  among  us,  like  Eisleben,  Ascherslcben.  Kno- 
bel  says  further,  on  Num.  xxxii.  41,  concerning 
these  villages  of  Jair :  "  The  division  of  Jair  con- 
quered the  cities  of  the  Amoritcs  and  named  them 
after  themselves.  These  Jair-towns,  sometimes 
given  as  23,  sometimes  30,  and  again  as  60  in 
number,  as  the  Manassite  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try changed  in  the  course  of  time,  we^e  given  up, 
together  with  Kenath  and  "  her  daughters,"  to  the 
Aramssans  and  Geshurites  (1  Chron.  ii.  23).  They 
lay  in  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  30)  or  in  Argob,  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  border  of  Maacha  and  Geshur 
(Deut.  iii.  14) ;  hence  in  the  plain  of  Jaulan  and 
Hauran,  but  are  also  placed  in  the  land  of  Gilead 
(Judg.  X.  4;  I  Chron.  ii.  22),  and  are  mentioned 
with  Ar^b  in  Bashan  (1  K.  iv.  13).  This  may 
be  explained  in  this  way.  The  southern  part  of 
Hauran  lies  east  of  northern  Gilead.  then  follows, 
from  about  Remtha,  the  district  ez-Zueit  on  as  far 
as  the  Zerka  (Jabbok,  which  goes  up  far  to  the  east 
of  Gilead ),  and  is  for  the  most  part,  a  flat  country 
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with  many  uninhabited  places  (Burck.  Syria, 
pp.  395, 397, 45;J  ff.,  Sectzen,  i.  p.  883).  It  belonj^d 
jointly  to  Mana.sscii.  According  to  Arabiiin  au- 
thorities there  must  lie  in  each  of  the  three  districts 
Zueit,  Juulan,  and  Ledja.  266  ruined  towns  and  vil- 
la^^  ( Buckin«;ham,  S//na,  ii.  pp.  118,  142,  434); 
and  Dhabcri  speaks  of  it  as  a  common  opinion 
that  in  Hauran  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
places  (Rosenraiiller,  Analecta  Arahica,  iii.  22)." 

Ver.  31,  comp.  ch.  xii.  4.  "  This  northern  Gilcad 
oelonged  to  half  of  the  children  of  Machir  (1  Chr. 
V.  24).  The  others  received  their  portion  west  of 
the  Jordan,  ch.  xvii.  2  ff. 

Ver.  32.  A  repetition  of  the  statement  that 
Moses  had  already  ordered  this  divij>ion  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  country. 

Ver.  33,  comp.  v.  14.  —  On  von  Raumer's  hy- 
pothesis conceminj?  the  Jair-towns,  see  the  expla- 
nation of  ch.  xix.  34,  [comp.  also,  Stanley,  Sin.  ^ 
Pal,  App.  §  86 ;  Grove,  in  Did,  of  the  BiU,,  art. 
"Jair.'^-  Tb.] 

HOMILBTICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

[Matt.  Henbt:     Note,  it  is  good  for  those 


who  are  old  and  ttricken  in  years,  to  be  put  in  re- 
membrance of  their  being  so.  Some  nave  gray 
hairs  here  and  there  upon  them  and  perreice  it  not. 
Hos.  vii.  9 ;  they  do  not  care  to  think  of  it,  and 
therefore  need  to  be  told  of  it,  that  they  may  be 
(quickened  to  do  the  work  of  life,  and  make  prepara- 
tion for  death  which  is  coming  on  them  apace.  — 
All  people,  but  especially  old  people,  should  set 
themselves  to  do  quickly  that  wnich  must  be  done 
before  they  die,  lest  death  prevent  them. 

The  sa'mk,  on  Deut  xviii.  2 :  Care  is  taken 
that  the  priests  entangle  not  themselves  with  the 
atfairs  of  this  life,  nor  enrich  themselves  with  the 
wealth  of  this  world;  they  have  better  things  to 
mind,  —  Note,  those  that  have  Grod  for  their  inheri- 
tance, according  to  the  new  covensftit,  should  not 
be  greedy  of  great  things  in  the  world,  neither 
gripe  whit  they  have,  nor  grasp  at  more,  but  look 
upon  all  things  present  with  the  inditference  which 
becomes  those  that  believe  God  to  be  Hll-suflllcient. 
—  Care  is  likewise  taken  that  they  want  not  any 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  this  life. 
Though  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  is  their  inheritance, 
it  docs  not  therefore  follow  that  they  must  live  on 
the  air.  —  Tr.] 


8.  Beginning  of  the  Dishributian, 
Chapter  XIV.    1-5. 

1  And  these  are  the  countries  which  the  children  of  Israel  inherited  in  the  laud  of 
Canaan,^  which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  distributed  for  inheritance  [a 

2  possession]  to  them.  [,]  By  lot  was  their  inheritance  [by  the  lot  of  their  posses- 
sion], as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  for  the  nine  tribes, 

3  and /or  the  half-tribe.  For  Moses  had  given  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  [tlie] 
two  tribes  and  an  half-tribe  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan :  but  unto  the  Levites 

4  he  gave  none  [no]  inheritance  among  them.  Por  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  were 
two  tribes,  Aianasseh  and  Ephraim :  therefore  [and]  they  gave  no  part  unto  the 
Levites  in  the  land,  save  cities  to  dwell  m,  with   [and]  their  suburbs   [pasture- 

5  grounds]  for  their  cattle,  and  for  their  substance.  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded 
Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel  did,  and  they  divided  the  land. 


[I  Ver.  1— And 
pri6ii,eto.— Te.] 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
>  what  tlMsoot  of  Imel  rtoolTed  m  a  poSMttion  in  the  land  of 


Otnaan,  what  Eleaar  the 


4  The  Possession  of  Oaleb. 
Chapter  XIV.  6-15. 


Then  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  came  unto  Joshua  in  Gilgal :  and  Ca- 
leb the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite,  said  unto  him.  Thou  knowest  the  thing 
[word]  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Moses  the  man  of  Grod  concerning  me 
and  thee  in  Kadesh-barnea.  Forty  years  old  was  1  when  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  sent  me  from  Eladesh-barnea  to  espy  out  the  land  ;  and  I  brought 
him  word  again  as  it  was  in  my  heart.  Nevertheless  [And]  my  brethren  that  went 
up  with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt ;  but  I  wholly  followed  the  Lord 
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9  [Jehovah]  mj  God.  And  Moses  sware  on  that  day,  saying :  Surely  the  knd 
whereon  thy  feet  have  [thy  foot  hath]  trodden  shall  be  thine  inheritance  [thy  pos- 
session], and  thy  children's  for  ever ;  because  thou  hast  wholly  followed  the  Lord 

10  [Jehovah]  my  God.  And  now,  behold,  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  kept  me  alive, 
as  he  said,  these  forty  and  five  years,  even  [omit :  even]  since  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
spake  this  word  unto  Moses,  while  the  children  of  \_omit:  the  children  of]  Israel 
wandered  [walked]  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  now,  lo  [behold],  I  am  this  day  fourscore 

11  and  five  years  old.  As  yet  I  am  as  strong  this  day,  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses 
sent  me ;  as  my  strength  was  then,  even  [omit :  even]  so  is  my  strength  now,  for 

12  war,  both  [and]  to  go  out,  and  to  come  in.  Now  therefore  [and  now]  give  me 
this  mountain,  whereof  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  in  that  day  ;  for  thou  heard  est 
in  that  day  how  the  Anakims  were  there,  and  that  the  cities  were  great  and 
fenced  [and  great  and  fortified  cities] :  if  so  be  [perhaps]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will 
be  with  me,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said. 

13  And  Joshua  blessed  him,  and  gave  unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  Hebron 

14  for  an  inheritance  [a  possession].  Hebron  therefore  became  the  inheritance  [pos- 
session] of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite  unto  this  day ;  because  that 

15  he  wholly  followed  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel.  And  the  name  of  Hebron 
before  was  Kirjath-arba :  which  Arha  was  a  great  man  among  the  Anakims.  And 
the  land  had  rest  from  war. 


EXSQBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  chapter  contains,  partly,  vers.  1-5,  the  in- 
troduction to  the  division  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  among  the  nine  and  a  half  remaining 
tribes,  and  partly  an  episode  breaking  the  connec- 
tion between  ch.  xiv.  1-5  and  xt.  1  ff.,  concern- 
ing the  possession  of  Caleb.  With  this,  ch.  xv. 
13-19  ana  Jndg.  i.  10-15,  which  agree  with  each 
other,  are  to  be  compared. 

a,  (3)  Ver.  1-5.  Introduction  to  the  Division  of 
the  Land  West  of  the  Jordan.  Ver.  1.  As  distribu- 
tors Eleazar  and  Joshua  are  named  here,  as  in 
Nam.  xxxiv.  17,  while  in  ch.  xiii.  6,  7 ;  xviii.  6, 8, 10, 
Joshua  alone  casts  the  lot  or  grants  the  land  as  in 

Yen  13;  xviL  15, 18.  Eleazar,  '^V^^  (whom  God 
helps,  Gotthilf^y  **  was  Aaron's  third  son  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  high-priesthood,  Ex.  ri.  23, 25  ;  Num. 
iii.  2.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  followed 
him  in  the  dignity  of  the  high-priesthood ;  Num. 
XX.  25  ft;  Deut.  x.  6,  and  was  associated  thus  for 
t  time  with  Moses,  then  with  Joshua,  ch.  xiv.  1 ; 
xvii.  4  ff.  His  death  is  related  ch.  xxiv.  33" 
(Winer,  i.3U). 

Ver.  2.  Eleazar  and  Joshua  distributed  the 
land  through  the  lot  of  their  possession ;  i,  e. 
through  the  lot  by  which  the  part  of  the  land  was 
to  be  determined  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  55, 
whether  in  the  north  or  in  me  south,  whether  in 
the  east  or  in  the  west,  whereas  the  magnitude  of  the 
portion  was  to  be  fixckl  (Num.  xxvi.  56)  according 
to  the  population  of  the  tribe,  by  Moses  or  his  suc- 
eeasor.  Whether  also  the  provinces  of  the  sev- 
eral famili(»  of  the  tribes  were  assigned  by  lot,  or 
whether  this  was  left  to  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
respectiveljr,  is  not  to  be  discovered  "  (Knobel). 

The  distribution  by  lot  of  conquered  countries  ap- 
pears also  in  other  histories.  Thus  it  was  "  a 
standing  custom  with  the  Athenians,  to  divide  the 
land  of  conquered  enemies  to  colonists  by  lot, 
(Diod.  XV.  23,  29).  They  proceeded  in  this  manner 
in  Euboea  (Herod,  v.  77 ;  6,  100),  and  in  Lesbos 
(Thuc.  iii.  50).  Among  the  Romans,  also  we  read  of 
sfMie  agros  leijionibas  assignare  (Cic.  Epp.  add.Divo,, 
xi.  20,comp.  Appian,  Bell,  C/p.,  v.  74)^'  (Knobel). 

How  the  lot  was  taken  we  are  not  informed. 
Most  probably,  as  the  Rabbins  have  conjectured. 


there  were  two  urns.  In  one  had  been  placed  lit- 
tle tablets  ( Keil :  tickets^  Avith  the  names  of  the  tribe, 
and  in  the  other  similar  tablets  with  the  names 
of  the  districts ;  and  one  of  each  was  drawn  at 
the  same  time.  If  we  reject  the  supposition  of  two 
urns,  we  may  think  of  one  containmg  the  tablets 
designating  the  portions  of  country,  which.the  heads 
of  the  several  tnbes  may  have  drawn.  As  Jehovah 
had  oommanded  bj  Moses,  Num.  xxvi.  52  ff. 

Ver.  4.  The  appointment  concerning  the  Le- 
yitical  cities  is  found  Num.  xxxv.  1  ff.  where  it 
is  stated  also  how  large  their  pasture-grounds 

should  be.  ^n^Q  from  tthj  to  drive,  drive  forth 
signifies  a  place  whither  cattle  are  driven  (Grcrm. 
Triebf  Trift,  [comp.  Eng.  :  drove,  "  a  roiad  for 
driving  cattle,  Webster]),  and  denotes  here  the 
space  around  the  city  which  should  serve  for  the 
driving  of  herds"  (Knobel  on  Num.  xxxv.  2). 
A  diagram  by  which  the  dimensions  in  Num. 
xxxv.  5  majr  be  clearly  apprehended  is  given  in 
Keil  on  this  passage.^  These  pasture-grounds 
(Bunsen:  Commons);  in  Switzerland  called  All- 
mcnden),  are  repeatedly  mentioned  ch.  xx. 
Luther  (the  Eng.  version  also]  translates,  incor- 
rectly :  suburbs,  led  evidently  by  the  Vulg.,  which 

renders    ^  suburbana, 

6.  (4)  Vers.  6-15.  Caleb's  Possession.  Caleb, 
the  patriarch  of  the  sons  of  Judah  (Num.  xxxiv. 
19),  accompanied  by  the  men  of  his  tribe  (ver.  6), 
approaches  Joshua,  and  desires,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  promise  of  Moses  (ver.  9),  and  with  a  declara- 
tion of  his  still  unbroken  capacity  for  war  (ver. 
11),  that  the  mountain  of  Hebron  may  be  given  to 
him,  out  of  which  he  purposes  to  extirpate  the 

1  [This  Is  Kairs  figure :  —  Ta.] 
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Anakites  (ver.  12).  Joshoa  promptly  and  gladly 
t^ranu  the  request  of  the  respected,  proved,  and 
brave  old  man,  who  had  once  with  himself  spied 
out  the  land  from  Kadesh-bamca  ( Num.  xiii.  7  9 ; 
xiv.  6).  The  place  of  the  transaction  is  Gilgal, 
and  that,  as  has  before  been  shown,  in  the  Jordan- 
valley.  Later,  ch.  xviii.  1,  we  find  the  camp 
moved  to  Shiloh. 

Ver.  6.  Caleb,  the  acm  of  Jephuxmeh,  the 

Kenezite.  Caleb,  ^7?  (perhaps,  seizing  vehe- 
mently, from  ^5?»  Goaen.*),  son  ofone  Jephunneh, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jodah  (Num.  xiii.  6),  one  of  the 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  7),  had  in  vain  encoura^d  the 
Israelites  to  venture  an  attack  and  take  possession 
of  the  promised  land  (Xum  xiii.  31 ).  Pained  at  the 
cowardice  of  the  people,  he  and  Joshua  rent  their 
garments  and  still  urged  the  people  to  a  bold  and 
resolute  deed,  which  so  enraged  the  latter  that  they 
were  ready  to  stone  them  both  (Num.  xiv.  10).  On 
account  of  their  fidelity,  Caleb  and  Joshua  aJone 
were  deemed  worthy  to  enter  into  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan (xiv.  24,  30,  38;  xxvi  65;  1  Mace.  ii.  56: 
Sirach  xlvi.  11,  12).    He  is  here,  as  in  ver.  14  and 

also  in  Num.  xxxii.  12,  called  *^?i7i  t.  e.  a  descend- 
ant of  Kenaz,  which  name  occurs  yet  again,  as 
Judg.  i.  12,  in  the  family  of  Caleb.  We  agree  with 
Winer  (i.  654)  in  thinking  it  quite  unlikely  that 
there  is  here  any  connection  with  the  Kenizzites 
mentioned  Gen.  xv.  19,  as  Berthenu  and  Ewald 
suppose.  [But  see  Smith's  Did.  of  the  BibUy  arti- 
cles "  Caleb  "  and  "  Kenezites  "1. 

We  next  have  the  speech  of  Caleb,  whose  main 
thought  has  been  already  given  above.  He  first 
calls  to  mind  the  word  which  Jehovah  in  Kadcsh- 
bamea  spoke  to  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  concern- 
ing him  and  Joshua.  It  U  found  in  Num.  xiv.  24, 
30,  but  purports  onlv,  as  Keil  aptly  remarks,  that 
the  Lord  will  bring  Caleb  into  the  land  whitlier  he 
had  gone,  and  give  it  to  his  seed  for  a  possession. 
Kadesh-barnca  we  have  already  found  mentioned 
in  ch.  X.  41,  and  shall  find  it  again  ch.  xv.  3,  23. 

The  name  sounds  either  as  here,  or  merely  K7]7i!J 

(Gen.  xiv.  7;  xvi.  14;  Num.  xx.  16),  or  07.75 
(ch.  XV.  23).  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
the  Amorites  (Deut.  i.  19-21),  was  reached  by  the 
Israelites  in  eleven  days  from  Horeb,  and  was  the 
principal  scene  of  their  stubbonmess  and  insubor- 
dination (Num.  xiv.;  xx.  1-13),  and  where  they 
decided  their  fate  for  the  lon^  period  of  forty  years. 
Robinson,  whom  Hitzig  {Gesch.  d.  v,  ItradSt  L 
89)  unhesitatingly  follows,  regards  as  Kadesh,  Ain 
cl-Weibeh,  which  lies  northwest  of  Petra,  and  al- 
most south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Von  Ranmer  fixes 
upon  the  more  northerly  Ain  Hash  (p.  209,  as 
with  special  particularity,  p.  483  fi:),  lytng^  as  well 
as  the  former  place,  in  the  Arabah.  Menke  has  fol- 
lowed on  his  map  the  opinion  of  Rowland,  contro- 
verted by  both  Robinson  and  Raumer,  according 
to  which  Kadesh  must  be  sought  far  west  of  the 
Arabah.  Thither  Menke  transfers  Mount  Seir, 
also,  and  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  But  how  then 
should  Num.  xxi.  4  be  understood  in  comparison 
with  Deut.  ii.  12  ?2 

Ver.  7.  At  the  time  when  he  was  sent  forth  from 
Kadesh -bamea  Caleb  was  forty  years  old.  He 
brought  back  a  report,  and  as  he  expresses  it,  so 

1  [Gewnios:  » perhapf, dog,  Ibr  IlbS "  from  ^^  ^U> 
buk,  to  jdp.*"   Bat  Fttnt  mmI  DieM^  (In  hU  •ditton  of 


as  it  was  In  [lit.  with]  my  heart.    Hebr.  ^^^ 

a^Voy.  Luther  translates  S^b  here  as  in 
Job  xxvii.  6,  by  "conscience."  We  are  not  to 
think  of  conscience,  however,  but  rather  of  the 
bold  confident  spirit  of  Caleb,  which  he  spoke  out 
just  as  he  fi^lt  it.  He  was  a  spirited  man  and  not 
discouraged  like  the  rest.    On  the  variant  reading 

of  the  LXX.   {ainov)  which  presupposes  *^^7* 
as  one  codex  of  Kennicott  has  it,  see  Kdl,  in  loc* 
Ver.  8.  Not  so  were  his  brethren  who  went  up 

with  him;  they  rather  discouraged   (l^DJpn  for 

!1Dpn,  Ewald,  Lehrg.  §  142,  a;  Gesen.  § 75.  Rem. 
\7)  the  heart  of  the  people;  prop,  they  made  the 
heart  of  the  people  to  melt,  as  in  Eng.  vers. 
Comp.  ch.  ii.  11  ;  V.  1,  but  especially  vii.  5.  Bv 
that  Caleb  was  not  troubled,  out  whol/g  fuliowect 
(comp.  Num.  xiv.  24}  Jehovah,  i.  e,  completely 

fulfilled  (^nHbrj)  what  Jehovah  required,  —  ren- 
dered him  unconditional,  cheerful  olxniience. 

Ver.  9.  In  consequence  of  this  Moses  swore  to 
give  him  the  land  on  which  his  foot  had  trod.  We 
find  no  diflSculty  in  meeting  with  this  oath  in  Deut. 
i.  34  fl;  where  ver.  36  agrees,  in  part  literally,  with 
the  verse  before  us.  And  although  it  is  there  said 
that  God  swore,  here  that  Moses  did,  we  see,  ceteris 
paribus^  no  irreconcilable  discrepancy.  Moses, 
the  man  of  God  (ver.  6),  swears  in  the  name  and 
at  the  command  of  God.  Knobcl's  observation : 
**  moreover  we  read,  in  what  the  Jehovist  has  given 
of  the  report  of  the  author,  of  an  oath  of  Jehovah, 
Num.  xiv.  21,  24,"  needs  correction,  since  the  oath 
in  question,  which  is  identical  with  that  in  Deut.  L 
34,  is  the  one  men\ioned  Num.  xiv.  21,  24. 

[Jehovah  my  Gkxl.  It  is  less  easy  to  reconcile 
this  expression  with  any  form  of  the  oath  as  taken 
by  Jehovah.  May  we  not  assume  that  Caleb 
quotes  some  expression  of  Moses  not  elsewhere 
preserved  to  us,  but  famiiiar  then  to  Joshua  ?  — 
*rR.l 

Ver.  10.  God  has  fulfilled  hit  promise  and  kept 
him  alive,  as  he  spoke,  and  that  for  these  forty 
and  five  years  ....  while  Israel  walked  in 

the  wilderness.  "^t^H  has  here  the  signification 
"in  which"  (time),  "  while,"  Ewald,  Lehrg.  §321, 
c.    Concerning  the  forty-five  years  see  the  In  trod. 

84- 

Ver.  1 1 .  The  might  of  the  hero  is  still  unbroken 
although  he  is  now  eijihty-five  years  old.  A  himilar 
statement  is  made  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  7. 

Ver.  12.  On  the  ground  of  all  these  facts  Caleb 
now  asks  for  mount  Hebron,  although  he  had,  ac- 
cording to  Num.  xiii.  21,  gone  much  further  into 
the  country,  even  into  the  north  of  Palestine,  while 
certainly,  according  to  Num.  xiii.  22,  23,  he  had 
spied  out  the  land  only  into  the  region  of  Hebron. 
As  there  vers.  22,  23  are  inserted  into  the  context 
so  is  it  here  with  this  whole  passage,  vers.  6-1 5, 
which  probably  comes  from  the  same  hand.  It  is 
remarkable  also,  that  Caleb  here  says  to  Joshua : 
thou  heardest  in  that  day,  how  the  Anakim  were 
there,  since  Joshua  (Num.  xiii.  8)  also  was  one  of 
the  spies ;  cf.  besides  Knobel  on  this  passage,  also 
Bleek,  Introduction,  i.  p.  316.  As  Anakim  are 
mentioned,  Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Judg.  i.  10,  and  in  this 
book,  ch.  XV.  14,  Sheshai,  Ahinmn,  and  TalmaL 

Gecenlus)  glvo  the  above  explanation.  See  Smiths  Diet. 
art.  "  Caleb,"  Am.  Bdltion.  —  Ta.] 

S  [The  rite  of  Kadesh  Is  taOj  diflconed  in  the  Diet,  of 
the  SiW«,  i.  v.] 
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fsrhaps  Jehorah  will  be  with  me  that  I  may 
dzif«  them  oat,  aa  Jehovah  aaid.  Accordinf^ 
to  cb.  xi.  21,  Joshua  had  already  driven  them  out, 

(rnyj) — "^nh  for  '•JW  Oeaen.  §  103,  1,  Rem. 
Ewal'd,  Lehrg.  \  264,  a. 

Ver.  13.  JoBDua  cheerfully  granted  the  request 
of  Caleb.  He  Uessttd  him,  i.  e.  "joined  with  his 
gratitude  for  the  courageous  declaration,  an  ex- 
pression of  his  good  wishes  and  prayer  for  the 
foecest  of  his  undertaking;  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  19 ; 
xxril  23  ;  Ex.  xxxix.  43  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  22  "  (Kno- 
bd).  Joshua  himself,  as  in  ch.  xyii.  14  ff.,  bestows 
00  oim  the  land. 

Ver.  14.  Thus  Hebron  passes  over  into  the 
hands  of  Caleb.  According  to  ch.  xxi.  11,  he 
most  bsTc  yielded  the  city  to  the  Levites,  while  he 
held  the  land  for  himself. 

Ver.  15.  A  notice  that  in  earlier  times  (0*^3^^) 
Hebron  had  been  called  "  city  of  Arba,"  who  was 
a  great  maa  among  the  Anakim.  The  same  re- 
mark is  repeated  ch.  xt.  13;  xxi.  11,  and  had  al- 
retdj  occurred  Gen.  xxiii.  2.  Another  piece  of 
information  see  Num.  xiii.  22. 

And  the  land  had  rest  from  war ;  repeated 
here  from  ch.  xi.  23. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  BTHICAL. 

1.  The  manner  of  employing  the  lot  here  is  dif- 
ferent from  its  use  in  en.  vii.  14,  inasmuch  as  we 
here  hare  to  deal,  not  with  a  criminal  process,  but 
oolf  with  the  faii^est  possible  performance  of  an  ad- 
ministratire  transaction,  namely,  with  the  division 
of  the  land.  In  this  case  also  God  himself  should 
gire  the  decision,  and  therefore  resort  is  had  to  the 
bt.  So  again  after  the  return  from  the  exile  the 
resettlement  of  the  capital  was  effected  by  casting 
tots  (Neh.  xi.  1),  comp.  Winer,  u.  31. 

2.  That  the  Lerites  received  no  province  as  a 
tribe,  but  mther  cities  for  their  habitation,  and  pas- 
tures for  their  herds,  just  so  much,  therefore,  as, 
ioined  to  the  portion  of  the  offerings  mentioned 
Num.  xviii.,  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence, 
this  was  altogether  suited  to  keep  them  in  lively 
remembrance  that  Jehovah  was  tneir  inheritance. 
Christ  expresses  the  same  principle  in  regard  to 
his  disciples,  Matt  x.  9,  10 ;  Mark  vi.  8,  9 ;  Luke 
ix.  3 ;  X.  4,  7.  Paul  appeals  directly  to  the  O.  T.. 
arrangement,  1  Ck>r.  ix.  13,  although  for  himself 
be  ii^es  no  claim  to  tlus  right,  1  Cor.  ix.  18. 
Now  also  Uiese  principles  ought  to  give  the  stand- 
ard to  congregations  and  church  authorites  in  fix- 
ing the  salaries  of  spiritual  offices.  Pat  benefices 
with  large  landed  possessions  or  extravagant  rev- 
enues of  money  are  wrong ;  but  equally  wrong  is 
it  when  care  for  subsistence  daily  oppresses  the 
preacher  and  robs  him  of  the  joy  of  his  calling. 
In  this  matter  there  is  still  mucn  room  for  im- 


provement. Rightly,  therefore,  does  Starke  say : 
'*  The  Levites  were  by  this  wise  arrangement  so 
much  the  more  assured  of  their  earthly  support, 
and  could  so  much  the  more  diligently  and  with- 
out embarrassment  perform  their  duty.  They  are 
a  pattern  for  all  Christians,  who  oueht  to  regard 
all  which  they  have  as  a  gift  of  God. 

3.  The  youthful  freshness  with  which  Caleb 
comes  forward,  has  in  it  something  uncommonly 
cheering,  and  shows  how  a  pious  wfUk  joined  with 
an  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  business  of  life, 
keeps  a  man  even  physically  sound  and  vigorous 
up  to  advanced  a^.  'it  was  so  also  with  Moses, 
and  even  in  our  time  there  were  and  are  men  who 
have  shared  the  same  beairtifal  lot.  Of  one  at 
least  let  us  here  make  mention,  the  recently  de- 
parted Nitzsch.  Compaq  also  in  Schleiermacher's 
Monologen  the  discourse  concerning  **  Youth  and 
Age." 

HOBfnJRnCAL  AND  PRAOTIOAL. 

Caleb's  demand.  (1)  On  his  part  well  grounded, 
therefore :  (2)  gladly  granted  by  Joshua.  — What  is 
right  and  iust  one  may  well  demand.  —  How  God 
sustains  those  who  are  his  even  to  old  a^,  and 
until  they  are  gray  (Is.  xlvi.  4),  shown  in  the 
case  of  Caleb.  ~  The  blessing  of  a  faithful  fulfill- 
ment of  the  commands  of  God.  —  The  land  had 
ceased  from  war  (Peace  Sermon). 

Stabkb  :  Only  he  who  is  a  child  of  God  and 
belongs  to  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  can  partake 
of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  Gal.  iv.  7 ;  iii.  29 ; 
Rom.  viii.  17.  —  In  the  reception  of  earthly  good 
we  must  refer  everything  to  the  divine  blessing. — 
O,  how  profitable  is  godliness!  It  is  profitable 
unto  all  things  and  hu  the  promise  of  the  lifo 
which  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  1  Tim. 
iv.  8  ;  Matt  vi.  33.  Although  God  docs  good  to 
his  children  and  blesses  them,  yet  with  the  sweet 
He  always  shows  them  the  rod  also,  Mai.  iii.  16- 
18. — In  the  world  is  war  and  strife,  but  in  heaven, 
peace,  rest,  and  blessedness.  Job  vii.  1. 

Cbambb  :  Dividing  an  inheritance  and  all  busi- 
ness transactions  and  dealings  are  matters  of  con- 
science, 1  Thes.  iv.  6.  —  No  one  can  of  himself 
take  for  himself  anything  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  of  eternal  life,  except  it  be  given  to  him  from 
above,  John  iii.  27.  —  That  to  which  a  man  has  a 
right  he  may  even  demand  of  the  magistrate,  for 
to  this  end  are  judges  appointed,  Deut.  xvii.  18.  — 
Our  glory  and  boast  should  be  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience,  2  Cor.  i.  12,  Acts  xxiv.  16. — 
Godliness  is  rewarded  also  with  long  life  and 
health,  Ps.  xci.  16 ;  Prov.  iii.  2. 

OsiANDEB :  Although  we  certainly  cannot  at- 
tain blessedness  through  our  own  works  and  merits, 
still  God  of  his  great  goodness  is  wont  to  reward 
what  we  do  from  the  spirit  of  submissive  obedience 
with  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits. 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

Division  of  West  Palbstikb  among  the  Nnra  akd  a  Half  Tbibbs  rexainino.    Appoixt- 

MKNT  OF  THB  C1TIB8  OF  RsFUGB,  AND  THB   C1TIB8  OF  THX  LbYITBA. 

Chapteb  XV.-XXL 

L  Territory  of  the  Tribe  ofjudah. 

Chapter  XV. 

a.  Its  Boandaries. 

Chapteb  XV.  1-12. 

1  This  then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah  bj  their  fiunilies  ; 
even  to  the  border  of  Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  southward  was  the  uttermost 

2  part  of  the  south  coast.     And  their  south  border  was  from  the  shore  [end]  of  the 
8  salt  sea,  from  the  bay  [Heb.  tongue]  that  looketh  southward :  And  it  went  out  to 

the  south  side  to  [of]  Maaleh  [Uie  ascent  of]  Acrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin, 
and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side  unto  [of]  Eadesh-bamea,  and  passed  along  to 

4  Ilezron,  and  went  up  to  Adar,  and  fetched  a  compass  to  Karkaa :  From  thence  it 
[and]  passed  toward  Azmon,  and  went  out  unto  the  river  [water-course]  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  goings  out  of  that  [the]  coast  [border]  wer^  *  at  the  sea ;  this  shall  be  your 
south  coast  [border]. 

5  And  the  east  border  was  the  salt  sea,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  Jordan :  and  their 
[the]  border  in  the  north  quarter  was  from  the  bay  [tongue]  of  the  sea,  at  the  utter- 

6  most  part  [the  end]  of  the  Jordan :  And  the  border  went  up  to  Beth-hogla,  and  passed 
along  by   \h»  north  of  Beth-arabah;  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  stone  of 

7  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben  :  And  the  border  went  up  toward  Debir  from  the  valley 
of  Achor,  and  so  northwai'd  looking  [and  turned  northward]  toward  Gilgal,  that 
is  before  the  going  up  to  Adummim',  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  [water- 
course] :  and  the  border  passed  toward  the  waters  of  £n-shemesh  [Sun-spring],  and 

8  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  £n-rogel  [Fullers-spring]  :  And  the  border  went  up 
by  [into]  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  unto  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite ;  the 
same  is  Jerusalem :  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lietk 
before  the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  valley  of  the 

9  giants  [Rephaim]  northward :  And  the  border  was  drawn  '  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
[mountain]  unto  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah,  and  went  out  to  the  cities 
of  mount  Ephron  ;  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim: 

10  And  the  border  compassed  [took  a  compass]  from  Baalah  westward  unto  mount 
Seir,  and  passed  along  unto  the  side  of  mount  Jearim  (which  is  Chesalon)  on  the 
north  side  [Fay,  more 'exactly:  to  the  side  northward  of  Har-jearim,  that  is  Ches- 

1 1  alon],  and  went  down  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  passed  on  to  Timnah :  Ajid  the  border 
went  out  unto  the  side  of  Ekron  nortliward :  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Shicron, 
and  passed  along  to  mount  Baalah,  and  went  out  unto  Jabneel ;  and  the  goings  out 
of  the  border  were  at  the  sea. 

12  And  the  west  [prop,  sea]  border  was  to  [or  at]  the  great  sea,  and  the  coast 
thereof.  This  is  the  coast  [border]  of  the  children  of  Judah  round  about,  according 
to  their  families. 

TEXTUAL   AND   ORAHMATIGAL. 

[1  Ver.  l— This  Term  would  read  mors  ezacUjr  as  follows :  And  there  was  the  lot  for  the  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Judah, 
acoordiog  to  their  fiunilies :  toward  the  border  of  Edonif  the  wilderness  of  Zin  southward,  fn  the  extreme  south.  —  Tb.] 

[i  Ver.  9._G«eenias  inclines  to  the  meaning  '^  stretched  ^*  "  extended,''  for  "nKTI  in  the  Kal  and  Plel ;  and  so  De  Wetta, 
Fay ,  and  others  translate ;  but  as  FUrst  and  Winer  (Sim<mis)  approve  in  those  conjugations  the  definition  *^  maric  ofi;**  defi' 
nirtf  which  all  admit  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Piel,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  changing  the  English  Tecsioo.  —  Tft.] 

«  The  Kethib  H^HX  although  we  cannot  allowably  ex- 1  the  text  rather  than  the  needless  Keri  ^l^ni.  Oomp.  dL 
press  it  as  a  sing,  in  the  craniiUtion,  is  to  be  retained  in  |  xi.  2.  Swald's  Leirg.  $  806,  a. 
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b,  Caleb*8  Possession.   His  Daughter  Achsah.    Conclasion  to  rert.  1-12. 
Chapter  XV.  13-20.      Comp.  ch.  xiv.  6-15 ;  Judg.  i.  10-15. 

18  And  onto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  of  Ja- 
dah,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  Joshua,  even  the  city 

14  of  Arba  [KIrjath-arba,  ch.  xiv.  15]  the  &ther  of  Anak,  which  cit^  is  Hebron.  And 
Caleb  drove  thence  the  three  sons  of  Anak,  Sheshai,  and  Ahimau,  and  Talmai,  the 

15  children  [sons]  of  Anak.  And  he  went  up  thence  to  the  inhabitants  of  Debir  :  and 

16  the  name  of  Debir  before  was  Kirjath-sepher  [Book-dty,  comp.  ver.  49].  And  Ca- 
leb said.  He  that  smiteth  Kirjath-sepher,  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  Achsah 

17  my  daughter  to  wife.  And   Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  brother  of  Caleb,  took 

18  it :  and  he  gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife.  And  it  came  to  pass«  as  she  came 
unto  him  [came  in],  that  she  moved  him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  field :  and  she  lighted 

19  off  her  [t£e]  ass  ;  and  Caleb  said  unto  her,  What  wouldest  thou  ?  Who  answered 
[And  she  said].  Give  me  a  blessing ;  for  thou  hast  given  me  *  a  south  land  [prop,  a 
land  of  the  south-country] ;  give  me  also  springs  of  water :  and  he  gave  her  the  up- 

20  per  springs,  and  the  nether  springs.  This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  according  to  their  families. 

TEXTUAL  AND  QRAMMATIOAL. 
[lTer.19 ^3inn!|.     8lxie«  the  Buf,  ^  eannot  well  be  taken  m  a  dat.  but  onlj  as  an  aeo.,  manj  hate  understood 

n  7T95  ftdrwblaUj,  "uUo  a  land,"  etc.  So  Faj,  following  Knobel :  Naeh  dem  Mttagdand*  hast  du  mich  gtgeben. 
8o  abo'the  LXX. :  Sn  <t<  yqr  Hiytfi  i^Z^ncin  f&« ;  bat  the  Vnlgate  more  simply  regards  this  as  a  case  where  the  rerb  ot 
giriDC  forens  two  ancnsatlyes ;  terrum  australem  tt  tontntem  dedisH  mM.  Gcera.  Lex.  «.  v.  ^HS  p.  708,  1.  Wltb 
this  agree  De  Wette,  Sfaaxer,  Kell,  Zons.  —  Ta.] 

c  Catalogue  of  the  Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Jndah. 
Chapteb  XV.  21-^3. 

«.  Cities  in  Hie  SotUk. 
Chaptkb  XV.  21-32. 

21  And  the  uttermost  cities*  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  toward 

22  the  coast  [border]  of  Ekiom  southward  were  Kabzeel,  and  Eder,  and  Jagur,  And 

23  24  Kinah,  and  Dimonah,  and  Adadah,  And  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Ithnan,  Ziph, 

25  and  Telem,  and  Bealoth,  And  Hazor,  Hadattah  [Hazor-hadattah],  and  Kerioth, 

26  27  and  Hezron  [Kerioth-hezron]  which  is  Hazor,  Ainam,  and  Shema,  and  Moladah, 

28  And  Hazar-gaddah,  ^nd  Heshmon,  and  Beth-palet,  And  Hazar-shual,  and  Beer- 

29  30  sheba,  and  Bizjoth-jah,  Baalah,  and  lim,  and  Azem,  And  Eltolad,  and  Chesil, 
31  32  and  Hormah,  And  Ziklag,  and  Madmannah,  and  Sansannah,  And  Lebaoth,  and 

ShilhinL,  and  Ain;  and  Rimmon :  all  the  cities  are  twenty  and  nine,  with  [and] 
their  villages. 

TSITUAL  AND  ORAHBiATIOAL. 

[1  Ter  21 — And  tlie  eities  were«  in  [or  from]  the  extremity  of  the  tribe  of  tbe  sons  of  Jndah,  toward  the  border  of 
Uom,  in  the  soiuh<«ouutry :  Kabzeel,  tUu  —  Ta.] 

fi.  Cidet  in  the  LotolaneU 

Chaptbb  XV.  33-47. 

33  34      And  in  the  valley  [lowland],  Eshtaol,  and  Zoreah,  and  Ashnah,  And  Zanoali, 

35  and  En-gannim,  Tappuah,  and  Enam,  Jarmuth,  and  Adullam,  Socoh,  and  Aze- 

36  kah,  And  Sharaim,  Adithaim,  and  Gederah,  and  Gederothaira  ;  fourteen  cities 
with  [and]  their  villages  : 

37  38  Zenan,  and  Hadashah,  and  Migdalgad,  And  Dilean.  and  Mizpeh,  and  Jok- 
39  40  theel,  Lachish,  and  Bozkath,  and  Eglon,  And  Cabbon,  and  Lahmam,'*  and  Elith- 

a  Nomerons  Oodd.  and  Bditions  read  DQnb  (Lahmas)  instea  I  of   C^P^ . 
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41  lish,  And  Gederoth,  Beth-dagon,  and  Naamah,  and  Makkedah;  sixteen  cities 
with  [and]  their  villages  : 

42  43  44    Libnah,  and  Ether,  and  Ashan,  And  Jiphtah,  and  Ashnah,  and  Nezib,  And 

Keilah,  and  Achzib,  and  Mareshali ;  nine  cities  with  [and]  their  villages  : 
45  46      Ekron,  with  [and],  her  towns  [Heb.  daughters],  and  her  villages :  From 
Ekron  even  unto  the  sea  [or,  and  westward],  all  that  lat/  near  [by  the  side  of  ] 

47  Ashdod,  with  [and]  their  villages  :  Ashdod  with  [omit :  with]  her  towns  and 
her  villages ;  Gaza,  with  her  towns  [daughters]  and  her  villages,  unto  the  river 
[water-course]  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  sea  *  and  the  border  thereof, 

y.  Cities  tin  die  Mountain, 
Chjlpter  XV.  4&-60. 

48  And  in  the  mountains  [prop,  on  the  mountain],  Shamir,  and  Jattir,  and  Socoh, 

49  50  And  Dannah,  and  Kirjath-sannah,  which  is  Debir,  And  Anab,  and  Eshtemoh, 

51  and  Anim,  And  Goshen,  and  Holon,  and  Giloh;  eleven  cities  with  [and]  their 
villages: 

52  53       Arab,  and  Dumah,  and  Eshean,  And  Janum,^  and  Beth-tappuah,  and  Aphe- 

54  kah,  And  Humtah,  and  KIrjath-arba  (which  is  Hebron)  and  Zior ;  nine  cities 
with  [and]  their  villages  : 

55  56      Maon.  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  Juttah,  And  Jezreel,  and  Jokdeam,  and  Zanoah, 

57  Cain,  Gibeah,  and  Timnah ;  ten  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

58  59       Halhul,  Beth-zur,  and  Gedor,  And  Maarath,  and  Beth-anoth,  and  Eltekon ; 

six  cities  with  [and]  their  villages  :  ^^ 

60  Kirjath-baal  (which  is  Kirjath-jearim)  and  Rabbah;  two  cities  with  [and] 
their  villages. 

8.  Gtitsintke  WiUerneti. 
Chaptbb  XV.  61-63. 

61  62      In  the  wUdemess,  Beth-arabah,  Middin,  and  Secacah,  And  Nibshan,  and  the 

city  of  Salt,  and  En-gedi ;  six  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 
63  As  for  the  Jebusites  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  [sons]  of  Jn-. 

dah  could  not  drive  them  out ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  [sons] 
of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 

BXBOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  t  tribe  of  Judah,  (a)  its  bounds  (yers.  1-12);  (b) 

I  Caleb's  possession  (vers.  13-19);  (c)  a  list  of  the 
The  beginning  of  the  account  conceminj?  the  di-  cities  (vers.  20-63). 
Tision  of  Palestine  having  been  given  in  vers.  1-6  |  a.  Ver.  1-12.  lu  Boundaries,  rer.  1.  And  there 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  find  the  continuation  ^  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  ao- 
of  it  in  ch.  xv.  1  and  onward.  The  enumeration  |  cording  to  their  fhmmes:  toward  (^  not  ^V) 
of  names  which  now  follows,  embracing  five  chap- ,  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  (toward)  the  wilderness  of 
tors  m  all,  with  only  three  interruptions  (chap.  '  ^  ' 

XV.  3-19;  xvii.  3-18;  xviii.  1-10)  and  those  in-  Zin,  southward,  in  (]a    as  Gen.  ii.  8;   xi.   2) 
struct! ve,  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  ^graphv  the  extreme  south ;  t.  «.  the  territory  of  the  tribe 

*  *"  '     •  '      "    ~'      of  Judah  embraced  the  most  southern  part  of  the 

land,  so  that,  as  Eeil  rightly  supposes,  it  touched 
Edom  in  the  east  and  in  the  south  had  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  as  its  border.  The  position  of  this 
wilderness  is  determined,  from  Num.  xx.  1  ;  xxvii. 
14 ;  xxxiii.  36,  by  that  of  Kadesh-banlea  concern- 
ing which  we  have  already  spoken,  on  ch.  xir.  6. 


of  Palestine.  It  suggests  a  comparison  with 
Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  IL  ii.  484  ff.  For  the 
cartographic  presentation  of  the  places  named  the 
maps  of  Kiepert,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Menke  may 
be  consulted.  [Osborne's  Wall-man,  also,  and  the 
maps  accompanying  Robinson's  iie$earches].  In 
ch.  XV.  we  nave  given  us  the  province  of  the 


a  So  ftoeordingto  the  Keri  Vll^n,  while  the  Kathib  would  havt  it  written  ^^IQJin.  On  the  reeding  of  the 
Kethib,  eomp.  ver.  12. 

ft  So  the  Keri  D'O^') ;  the  Kethib  reede  D^3^1,  benee  Bunsen :  Jenlm.  We  stud  bj  the  nading  of  the  Meforetes 
with  the  LXX.  (layovfTK  Vnlg.  (jMiam),  Lather,  muI  De  Wetle. 

e  Between  verMS  58  end  00  the  LXX.  have  (A  B  B  X)  the  eddltlon :  eciCM  irol 'E^;>ara  (aih^  irri  B««A«^)  «al  4«Y^« 
coi  *Atr^  (AtroK  In  Cod.  Yet.)  koc  KovX^  k«1  Taratil  (TaWifi  In  eod.  Yet )  ical  Imp^^  (9»^iK  ^^  ^^^-  '^^)  <(«*  K^PV  ««1 
FaAXu*  KM.  Botei^p  (Oc^p  In  Cod.  Yet.)  ical  Ma>«x«*  ir6ktit  SvStKm,  icoi  ai ic«ft«t  avrwy.)  Bee  ftirtber  on  thii  In  the  Ks* 
egetloel  notee. 
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Accor^ng  to  this  riew,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  also  I 
most  be  sought  in  the  Arabah,  and  according  to 
Nam.  xiii.  26  should  have  formd  the  northern  part 
of  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  Cf.  the  Articles  Zin  and 
Paran  in  Winer,  ii.  135  and  1 92  [and  in  the  Diet,  of 
tKtB^].  —  The  general  account  of  the  position  of 
ihe  land  of  Jndan  is  tbllowed  (vers.  2-12)  bj  the 
more  particular  description  of  the  boundaries ;  and 
first,  the  soutli  border  is  drawn  (vers.  2-4)  so  as  to 
coincide  in  general  with  Num.  xxxiv.  3-5. 

Ver.  2.  Its  starting-point  is  the  and  of  the  Salt 
sea,  more  exactly  still,  the  tongue  which  turns 
southward.  **  Phis  tongue  is  the  south  (more 
accnratelv  southernmost)  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  be- 
hw  the  promontory  which  stretches  far  into  the 
sea  west  of  Kewh  (Robinson,  ii.  231-234),  and  ex- 
tending quite  to  the  southern  point  at  the  so-called 
salt-mountain,  and  salt-morass  from  which  the 
border  of  Judah  began  "  ( Keil ) .  The  Salt-moun- 
tain (Kaschm  Usdum),  and  salt-swamp  are  ac- 
curately given  on  Kiepert's  Map. 

From  this  point  the  border  runs  in  a  tolerably 
direct  course  toward  the  south,  as  we  learn  from 
ver.  3  which  says :  It  went  out  toward  the  south 
ride  of  the  aaoont  of  Aorabbim.  On  Acrabbim 
oomp.  ch.  xi.  17.  If  the  mountain  Acrabbim  is 
the  same  as  Uie  Bald  mountain,  mentioned  ch.  xi. 
17 ;  xii.  7,  as  asonth  boundary,  this  height  (Knobel : 
ascent)  of  Acrabbim  would  be  a  pass  in  this  Bald 
mountain.  Knobel  who  rejects  the  identity  of  the 
Bald  and  Acrabbim  mountain^,  believes  that  the 
latter  was  the  steej)  pass  es-Sufah,  S.  W.  of  the 
D^  Sea,  which  view  is  indicated  by  Menke  on  his 
map/  while  Kiepert's  sketch  supports  our  opinion. 
FrcHu  this  soutn-side  of  the  hill  of  Acrabbmi,  the 
border  goes  orer  toward  Zin,  i.  «.  perhaps  a  defi- 
nite place  (Keil)  or  mountain  (Knol>ei)  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  and  deriving  its  name  therefrom. 
Thence  it  went  up  to  the  aide  of  Kadeah- 
btmea,  and  pa  tied  along  to  Hesron,  .... 
and  went  out  at  the  water-oourse  of  Egypt, 
and  the  golnsa  out  of  the  border  were  at  the 
sesj  In  other  words  :  The  border  went  constantly 
ifoathward  to  Kadesh-bamea  (Num.  xxxiv.  3). 
Sooth  of  Kadesh  it  turned  toward  the  west,  since 
it  came  out  finally  at  the  torrent  of  Egypt  (comp. 
ch.  xiii.  3)  and  at  the  sea.  Hesron  (ver.  25  with 
the  addition  **  that  is  Hazor  ")  Adar,  Karkaa,  Az- 
mon,  are  to  OS  unknown  places.  The  torrent  of 
Egnd  was  spoken  of  ch.  xiu.  3.  The  sea  is  evidently 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  Ruins  of  considerable  cities 
are  stQl  met  with  in  these  regions  then  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Robinson,  i.  290, 318 ;  ii.  591  f.). 

Ver.  4.  This  ahaU  be  your  south  border.  The 
joiaive  is  to  be  explained,  as  Masius  and  Keil  ob- 
serve, by  reference  to  Num.  xxxii.  2. 

Next,*  in  ver.  5  a,  the  east  border  is  given  :  the 
salt  sea  in  all  its  extent  from  south  te  north,  to 
the  end  of  the  Jordan,  i.  e.  to  its  embouchure  at 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Ver.  5  h-ll.  North  Border,  This  went  forth 
from  the  northern  tongue  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan,  and  is  given  a  second  time,  ch.  xviii. 
15-19,  as  the  south  line  of  Benjamin. 

Ver.  6.  It  went  up  toward  Beth-hogla,  a  bound- 
ary point  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  belong- 
ing to  the  latter,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  thresh- 
mg  floor  of  Atad  and  Abel-mizraim  (mourning 
of  the  Egyptians)  Gen.  1.  10,  between  Jericho 
and  the  Jorcbn,  discovered  again  by  Robinson,  ii. 
268  in  Ain  Hadschla,  (cf.  von  Raumer,  p.  177). 
from  Beth-Hogla  it  paaaed  on  northwardly  to 
Betb-Arabah,  which  is  ascribed  now  to  Judah 
(▼er.  61),  now  to  Benjamin  (ch.  xviii.  22),  and  lav 


(ver.  61 )  in  the  wilderness  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  and  went  up  to  the  atone  of  Bohan» 
the  aon  of  Beuben.    This  stone  of  Bohan  "  must 

from  the  *\Plf  and  TTJ,  ch.  xviii  17,  have  lain 
neaiw  the  mountain,  that  is,  more  to  the  west  or 
southwest"  (Knobel).  Keil  seeks  it  on  the  same 
grounds  "  nearer  the  mountain/'  and  declines  any 
more  exact  determination.  J*'urther  conjectures 
see  in  Knobel,  p.  415. 

Ver.  7.  From  the  stone  of  Bohan  it  went  up 
toward  Bebir  which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Gilgal, 
to  be  distinguished  evidently  from  the  Canaanitish 
royal  city  conquered  by  Joshua  near  Hebron  (ch. 
x.29,38;  xii.  13  ;  xv.  15,49;  xxi.  5;  iChron.vii. 
58 ) ,  —  firom  the  valley  of  Aohor,  ch .  vii.  26.  Now 
it  turned  northward  toward  GHlgal,  that  ia  be- 
fore the  going  up  to  Adummlm,  which  ia  on  the 
south  aide  of  the  waterwoourae.  Keil  supposes 
this  Gilgal  not  to  be  the  place  of  encampment 
mentioned  ch.  iv.  19,  because  here  **  its  position  is 
determined  with  reference  to  another  place  than 
Jericho."  This  reason  would  have  force  only  if 
"  the  other  place,"  the  ascent  of  Adummim,  could 
not  be  shown  to  have  been  in  the  same  region. 
But  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  he  ob- 
serves that  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (now  Gal^t 
el  Demm)  (Ritter.  xv.  493  [Gage's  transl.  iii.  10], 
Tobler,  DenkwOrdigkeiten,  p.  698),  lay  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  :  **  est  autem  conjinium  tribus  Juda 
et  Benjamini,  descendcntibus  ab  i£lia  ubi  el  castellum 
mUitum  situm  est,  oh  auxUia  viatorum"  He  has  in 
mind,  as  we  may  suppose^  since  from  the  context 
Luke  x.  30  flits  before  him,  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho.  But  Gilgal  lav  near  Jericho,  ac- 
cording  to  ch.  iv.  19  being  itself  not  a  city  but  a 
larger  circuit,  whence,  ch.  xviii.  17,  we  read  of 

rrib'^ba.  The  watercourse  is  the  Wady  Kelt, 
south  of  Riha.  Further  particulars  see  in  Knobel, 
pp.416,  417.  With  this  view  von  Raumer  also 
agrees,  comp.  pp.  198  with  169. 

The  border  now  goes  to  the  Sun-apring  as  in 
ch.  xviii.  1 7.  "  That  is  the  present  Ain  cl-Hodh,  or 
Apostles'  Spring,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  north- 
east of  Jerusalem,  the  only  spring  on  the  road  to- 
Jericho.  Seetzen,  ii.  p.  273,  Tobler,  Topographie, 
etc,  ii.  p.  398  ft'."  (Knobel).  From  the  Sun-spring 
it  went  (see  the  side  map  to  Map  iii.  in  Menke)  in 
a  southwest  direction  (conversely  ch>  xviii.  7)  to 

the  Fullers'  Spring  (VdI  3^37,  Spies'  Spring  would 

be  bS^D  3'»5,  cf.  Gen.  xiii.  9  flf. ;  Josh.  vi.  22). 

This  spring  is  mentioned  again,  2  Sam.  xvii.  17 ; 
1  K.  i.  9.  It  is  the  present  deep  and  copious  Well 
of  Job  (von  Raumer,  p.  307),  or  of  Nenemiah,  on 
the  south  side  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  valleys  of 
Kidron  and  Hinnom  unite  (Robinson,  i.  354-491  ; 
Tobler,  ii.  ^.  50  if.)  "  (Knobel).  Furrer  (p.  57) 
says  concerning  it :  **  Somewhat  south  of  the  gar- 
dens (p.  56)  which  spread  themselves  in  the  mod- 
erately broad  valley  formed  bv  the  junction  of  the 
ravines  of  Hinnom  and  Kidron  together  with 
the  Tyropoeon,  we  come  to  an  old  well,  called 
En  Rogel  in  the  O.  T:,  at  the  present  time,  Job's 
Well.  Although  it  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
deep  [Robinson,  one  hundred  and  flfty  feet],  it 
overflows,  upon  a  long  continuance  of  rainy 
weather,  whidi  is  regarded  in  Jerusalem  as  a  joy- 
ful occurrence,  indicating  a  good  year.  The  over- 
flow meanwhile  lasts  but  a  short  time.    I  struck 

the  water  at  a  depth  of  twenty-eight  feet 

The  scenery  about  the  fountain  is  very  attractive. 
The  hills  nse  high  on  the  east  and  west.    To  tlie 
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north  one  sees  the  spars  of  Zion  and  Moriah,  bnt 
little  of  the  city  walls.  Southward  the  eye  follows 
the  course  of  "the  valley  to  its  turn  toward  the 
southeast.  There  a  declivity  of  the  mountain  with 
its  olive  trees  and  beautiful  green  fields  formed  a 
very  pleasijig  back-ground."  ^ 

Ver.  8.  From  En-rogel  the  border  went  up  into 
the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  on  the  soath 
side  of  the  Jebusite,  that  is  Jerusalem.  The 
direction  accordingly  runs  southwe^^t  on  the  south 
side  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  valley  mentioned  lies. 
It  is  noted  also,  ch.  xviii.  16 ;  Neh.  xi.  30,  as  a 
border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It  was  the 
place  where,  after  Ahaz,  the  horrible  sacrifice  of 
children  was  offered  (2  K.  xxiii.  10;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  3 ;  xxxiil.  6 ;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  xix.  2,  6 ;  xxxii. 
35).  The  man  from  whom  it  derived  its  name  is 
as  little  known  as  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben  (ver. 
6).  On  account  of  the  ofRirinffs  to  Moloch,  the 
valley  became  **  a  symbol  of  Hell,  the  name  of 

which,  7ewa  (Chald.  D^HI,  in  which  CbrT^a 
is  perceptibly  audible)  is  thence  derived,  cf.  Matt. 
V.  22,  c»  rriy  yi^wvoM  row  mtpit.  Hitzig  and  Bott- 
cher  (apud  Winer,  i.  492)  dispute  the  common 
view  that  the  valley  was  named  after  a  person, 

Hinnom,  and  take  DdH  as  an  appellative  "f  moan- 
ing, waiiing;  certainly  a  very  appropriate  desig- 
nation of  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  in- 
nocent victims.     This  hypothesis  falls  in  well  with 

Kcthib,  2  K.  xxiii.  10,  'n  '^33  "^SL  — '^O^a^  "for 

the  complete  expression  ^pSO^H  *V*y,  Judg.  xix. 
11.  Jerusalem  is  in  the  same  connection,  called 
also  D-in*),  Judg.  xht.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4'*  (Kno- 
bel).  All  in  the  time  before  David.  So  Bethel 
was- earlier  called  Luz  (Gen.  xxviii.  19),  Bethle- 
hem Ephrath,  Gen.  xxxv.  16;  Mich.  v.  1.  Out 
of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  the  border  now  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lieth  before  the 
▼alley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  valley  of  giants  northward.  The 
mountain  on  which  the  border  went  up  lies  ac- 
cording to  this  statement  west  of  the  vale  of  Hin- 
nom and  at  the  north  end  of  the  vale  of  Rephaim 
This  vale  of  Uephaim  is  one  which  extends  in  a 
southwest  direction  from  Jerusalem  to  Mar  Klias, 
one  hour  long,  a  half  hour  wide,  fertile  (Is.  xvii. 

5),  and  still  well  cultivated,  a  valley-plain  {7>V>Vf) 

not  properly  a  vale  (nypSl,  ^V)  "  spacious  enough 
to  serve  as  a  camp  for  aii  army  (2  Sam.  v.  18,*22 ; 
xxiii.  13;  I  Chron.  xi.  5),"  named  after  the  old 
gigantic  race  of  Canaanites,  the  Repbaim,  from 
whom  sprang  Og  king  of  Bashan  (ch.  xii.  4).  "  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  slight  rock-ridge, 
which  constitutes  the  border  of  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom, Winer,  ii.  332 ;  Robinson,  i.  324  ;  Tobler,  ii. 
401  ff )  That  is  the  mountain  which  is  here 
meant. 

Ver.  9.  From  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
the  line  was  drawn  OMiJl,  related  to  ^Vl,  to  go 

n round,  from  which  "^^,  outline,  form,  shape  of 
the  body,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14)  to  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  Nephtoah.  This  fountain  of  the 
water  of  Nephtoah,  i.  e.  Liftah,  one  hour  northwest 
of  Jerusalem,  irrigates  a  strip  of  smiling  gardens, 
and  its  excellent  water  is  carried  also  to  Jerusalem 

1  [A  full  aoooant  of  this  •pring  (called  chwe  "  Well  of 
th«  U«)s«eiic«fB")  is  giren  in  Qage't  Rltter,  It.  145-148.  — 
Ta.1 


(Dieterici,  Heiselnlder,  ii.  p.  221  f. ;  Tobler,  ii.  258  ff. 
apnd  Knobel)  Valentiner,  p.  95,  observes:  "Liftah 
numbers  its  fighting  men  by  hundreds,  and  pro- 
vides Jenisalem,  among  other  things,  with  iratfir 
from  its  copious  fountain.  From  its  position  it  is 
doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  Neph- 
toah, from  which  the  dividing  line  between  Jnoah 
and  Benjamin  ran  on  to  the  cities  of  Mount  Eph- 
ron.  This  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Ephraim,  which  lay  further  north.  Josh.  xv.  9 ; 
xviii.  15."  From  this  fountain  it  ran  as  Valen- 
tiner, with  reference  to  our  passage,  correctly 
states,  up  to  the  cities  of  Mount  Bphron,  and 
was  drawn  to  Baalah,  which  is  Kiijath-jearim. 
This  mount  Ephron  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
It  was  certainly  between  Liftah  and  Kureyet  cl- 
Enab,  therefore  probably  the  prominent  ridge,  on 
which  stand  the  places  Soba,  Kartal,  Kulonieh, 
etc.,  and  near  which  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Joppa  runs,  Robinson,  ii.  828  ff."  (Knobel).  Baala, 
that  14,  Kirjalh'Jearim^  one  of  the  cities  marked  in 
ch.  ix.  17 ;  xviii.  25,  26;  Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29, 
as  belonging  to  Gibeon,  "  now  Kureyet  el-Enab, 
three  hours  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  see  ver.  60," 
(Knobel).  The  border  still  followed  constantly  a 
northwest  course. 

Ver.  10.  Now,  however,  it  took  a  compass  (bent 
around,  ^?J)  from  Baala  westward  unto  mount> 
Seir.  This  mount  Seir  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  Edomite  mountain  (Gen.  xxxii.  3;  Num. 
xxiv.  18 ;  Dent.  ii.  4,  5,  29 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  4) ;  rather 
the  mountain  range  is  intended  which  runs  in  a 
southwest  direction  as  far  as  the  Wady  Snrar. 
The  name  has  perhaps  been  preserved  in  Sairah, 
Robinson,  ii.  363  "  (Winer,  ii.  443).  Cf.  also  Rob- 
inson, Later  Bibl.  /&«.,  p.  155,  who  gives  the  height 
of  the  ridge  as  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Passed  along  to  the  side  of  mount  Jeaiim 
(which  is  Chesalon)  towards  the  north.  Chesa- 
lon,  probablVt  now  Kesla  (Robinson,  if.  363,  more 
definitely,  fitter  B!H.  Res.  p.  154),  was  called  also 
Har  - jearim  =  mountain  of  forests,  as  Bnala  or 
Kirjath-jeanm,  =city  of  forests,  or  forest-town. 
The  region  appears  therefore  to  have  been  earlier 
thickly  covered  with  woods.  Thence  the  border 
went  down  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  passed  on  to 
Timnah.  Beth-shcmesh  =  house  of  the  sun,  here 
under  this  name  as  a  border  town  of  Judah ;  ch. 
xix.  41,  called  Ir-shemesh  and  counted  as  a  border 
town  of  Dan ;  according  to  ch.  xxi.  9,  16 ;  1 
Chron.  vii.  59,  a  city  of  the  priests,  known  especi- 
ally from  the  narrative  concerning  the  ark  or  the 
covenant,  1  Sam.  vi.  9-20.  Robinson  (iii.  17-20) 
found,  '*  to  the  west  of  the  village  Ain  Schems,  on 
the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or  mound,  between  the 
Surar  on  ^he  north  and  a  smaller  Wady  on  the 
south,  the  manifest  traces  of  an  ancient  site.  Here 
are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  extenj^ive  city  consist- 
ing of  mnny  foundations,  and  the  remains  of  an- 
cient walls  of  hewn  stone Both  the  name 

and  the  position  of  this  spot  seem  to  indicate  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Beth-sheracsh  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," comp.  Later  BiH,  Res.,  p.  153 ;  also,  Furrcr, 
p.  187-211,  especially  198-201.  Timnah,  or  Tim- 
natha  (ch.  xix.  43)  beloniring  to  Dan,  now  Tibneh, 
west  of  Beth-shemesh  (Furrer,  p.  200),  the  home 
of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1-4).  In  the  vineyards  of 
Timnah,  without  anything  in  his  hand  he  killed 
the  lion  (Judg.  xiv.  5-6). 

Ver.  1 1 .  Now  the  boundary,  following  a  north-  . 
west  course,  went  out  unto* the  side  of  Ekron  ' 
northward,  i.  e.  to  a  point  lying  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Ekron  north  of  this  Philisrine  dty.  Then  it  wm  I 
drawn  to  Shieron  (Socreir,  Sa^heir;  Knobel,  p.  | 
419),  tnd  passed  along  to  mount  Baala.  This 
mount  Baala  is  probably,  as  Keil  and  Knobel  also 
mppose,  "  the  snort  line  of  hills  running  almost 
parallel  with  the  coasts  which  Robinson  observed 
west  of  Ekron  (Akir),  iii.  22,  23.  From  this 
meant  Baala  the  border  went  out  unto  Jabneel, 
tnd  then  to  the  sea,  where  its  golnss  out  were. 

Jtbneel  or  Jabneh  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  ^J^St  de- 
stroyed by  Uzziah,  the  Jamnia  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees  ( 1  Mace  ir.  15 ;  v.  58  ; 
X.  69 ;  XV.  40 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  9).  After  the  de- 
stniction  of  Jerusalem,  there  was  here  a  high  school 
of  the  Jews  and  a  Sanhedrim  (Rcland,  p.  823,  after 
the  Talmud;  apud  von  Haumer,  p.  204).  It  is 
now  Jebna,  **  a  lai^  village  on  an  insiznificant  hill 
west  of  Akir  (Knobel,  after  Tobler,  Dritte  Wand- 
crtatg^  p.  20  f. ;  Wittmann's  Reisen,  ii.  p.  7).  An- 
other Jabneel,  which  is  mentioned  ch.  xix.  33,  lay 
on  Lebanon. 

Vcr.l2.  Gives  the  West  Border.  The  great  sea, 
L  e.,  the  Mediterranean.    The  borders  thereof 

(TQSn),  is  to  be  explained  as  in  ch.  xiii.  23, 27,  cf. 
also  l^om.  xxxiv.  6. 

6.  Vers.  13-20  (comp.  ch.  xiv.  6-15;  Jndg.  i. 
10-15).  CaUb*8  Possession.  His  daughter  Acksdk. 
Condusion  to  a.  Nothing  is  said  here  as  in  the 
epuode,  ch.  xiv.  6-1 5,  of  any  demand  of  Caleb,  but 
simply  ver.  13  that  Joshua  gave  Hebron  to  Caleb, 
according  to  the  command  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  here,  in  almost  literal  agreement  with 
the  account  in  Jadg.  i.  10-1 5,  the  story  of  Achsah, 
whom  Caleb  ^vo  as  a  reward  for  the  conquest  of 
Debir,  wldch  is  not  alladed  to  in  ch.  xiv. 

Ver.  13.  It  is  stated  that  Joshna,  according  to 
the  command  of  Jehovah  C***  ^?  T^J,  here  andch. 
zvii.  3,  with  which  Gcsenius  compares  Ps.  v.  1 ; 
Ixxx.  1,  nib^njn^b^  and  also  1  Sam.  xxvl  4, 
r^J" /i^,  gave  Caleb  his  portion  (p!?'^^  among 
the  children  of  Jadah.  This  command  must  have 
been  communicatod  to  Joshua  then,  as  they  were 
dividing  the  land  (Knobel).  A  complete  account 
of  the  fiicts  is  wanting,  for  ch.  xiv.  9,  which  Keil 
woald  apply  here,  speaks  not  of  a  command  of 
God  to  Joshua  but  of  an  oath  of  Moses  to  Caleb, 
cf.  farther  the  explanation  of  ch.  xiv.  9.  Hebron 
h  here  called  Kirjath-arba  as  in  ver.  54 ;  xx.  7  ; 
xxi.  11 ;  Gen.  xxiii.  2;  xxxv.  27  (Knobel). 

Ver.  14-19.  The  history  of  Achsah,  the  danghter 
of  Caleb,  is  introduced  with  the  remark  that  Caleb 
drove  out  of  Hebron  the  three  sons  of  Anak, 
Sheshai,    Ahiman,     and     Talmai,     descendants 

OT^P  of  Anak. 

Ver.  15.  Thence  he  proceeded  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Debir.  According  to  ch.  xi.  21 ,  Joshua 
had  coof^uered  and  devoted  Debir.  On  the  position 
of  this  city  see  on  ch.  xi.  21 .  Debir  before  was 
Kixjath-aepher.     Ver.  49,  the  same  city  is  filled 

naOTTTJ?.  On  this  diversity  of  names  cf.  Keil 
on  ch.  X.  38.  The  there  quoted  explanation  of 
Bochnrt  {Can.  n.  17)  on  H^D:  ** Id Phomicibus 
idemfiut  qiiod  Arabibus  Snnna,  /ex,  doctrinay  jus  can- 
omatm,**  suits  better  to  *^?.PTI^"1p,  than  if,  as 

1  [PoDetiiattoo  in  Cog linh  oaa  but  fanperflBotly  terve  th« 
pOTpoM  here  of  the  o(»niiuttlve  ending  as  distinct  from 
uut  or  tbe  cndave,  la  Qermao,  to  iodiwte  that  brother  if 


Qesenius  supposes,  H^p  =  HJ?)?,  ramus  palnue, 

and  n3P"ni"1i7  therefore  =  palm  city. 

Ver.  1 6.  Caleb,  like  Saal,  1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  prom- 
ises his  daughter  Achsah  as  a  wife  to  iichomsoever 
would  conquer  the  city,  which  was  found  difficult 

to  uke.  npD5=DD5  signifies  properly  foo^ 
chains,  cf.  Is.  iii.  18. 

Ver.  17.  And  Othnlel,  son  of  Kenaz,  the 
brother  of  Caleb,  took  it.  So  we  translate,^  ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  the  Masoretes,  with  Keil, 
Bunsen,  and  Winer  (ii  185)  who  app^  to  Judg. 
i.  13 ;  iii.  9.  Omitting  the  comma  after  Kenax, 
and  making  "  the  brother "  in  apposition  with 
Kenaz  (Kenaz  the  brother)  is  grammatical! v  allow- 
able, but  is  not  the  most  obvious,  cf  Juag.  i.  13 
(Bunsen).    Vulg. yra/«r ;  LXX.  AJfA^ow.    Othniel 

( vM^305  =lion  of  God)  was,  according  to  Judg. 
iii.  9,  the  first  Judge  of  Israel,  who  delivered  his 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Mesopotamian  Kinj^ . 
Chushan-rishathaim.  On  the  allowableness  of  his 
marriage,  see  Michaelis,  Ehegrsetse  Moeis,  {  82, 
Laws  of  Moses,  §  1 17. 

Ver.  18.  Achsah  had  not  gone  with  the  rest  into 
the  war,  but  had  remained  with  her  father  prob- 
ably in  Hebron.  As  now  she  came  to  Debir  to  be- 
come OthnieFs  wife,  She  moved  him  (VIH'^PO] 

from  rPID  or  rT^D  not  used  in  Kal,  perhaps  **  to 
be  excited,"  then  in  Hiphil,  "  to  incite ; "  so  here 
and  Judg.  L  14;  2  Chron.  xviii  2;  in  particular, 
'*  to  tempt  to  something  wrong,"  Deut  xiii.  7 ;  Is. 
xxxvi.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  22,  and  often)  to  ask  of 
her  father  a  field  (Judg.  i.  14  more  definitely  ths 
field  which  belonged  to  Debir),  and  lighted  off 
(roSi^l  from  the  rare  n3S  cognate  with  373?, 
Judg.  i.  14  ;  iv.  21  »  to  sink  down,  to  go  under; 
I.«XX  :  icou  i^Jiffw  iK  TOW  twov ;  Vulg. :  "  suspiror 
vitque  ut  sedebat  in  asino."  This  translation  of  the 
LXX.  followed  by  the  Vulg.,  raises  the  conjecture 

that  the  LXX.,  instead  of  the  unusual  HSV^IJ, 

read  P?^i?])  flpom  the  ass.  "  Whether  Othniel 
followed  her  is  not  said.  She  herself  proceeded 
further,  and  on  approaching  her  father  she  spranr 
from  the  ass  and  humbled  herself  before  nim  " 
(Knobel).  So  did  Rebecca  also  at  her  first  meet- 
ing with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi  v.  64).  Caleb  perceived 
that  she  had  something  unusual  to  present  to  him, 
and  asked:  What  is  to  theeP  What  urouldest 
thou  t  or  what  dost  thou  wish  ? 

Ver.  19.  And  she  said:  Give  me  a  blessing, 

n^'J?*  ».  «•,  as  in  Gen.xxxiii.  11,  a  gift,  a  pres- 
ent, as  Gen.  xxxiii.  10,  ^f^??  ^  ^^  instead  of 
it  This  gift  should  consist  in  springs  of  water, 
since  Caleb  had  given  her  toward  the  south  ooun- 

try  (A?5,  comp.  x.  40).  It  is  to  be  noted,  Jirst,  that 
here  Debir  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Negcb, 
while  the  citv  in  ver.  49  is  counted  to  the  moun- 
tain; probably,  as  Knobel  suggests,  because  the 
region  was  like  the  Ncgeb.    Besides,  the  Negeb 

begins,  at  least,  in  that  section.     Secondly,  Hiv^ 

Q**?  occurs  only  here  and  Judg.  i.  15,  and  is  ex- 
plained either  "  water  springs  "  (Bunsen :  Wasser- 
struddy  whirlpool  or  eddy),  as  Gcsenius  and  Keil 

in  apportion  with  Othniel,  thus  making  th«  Utter  Oaleb'i 
brother.  — Ta.] 
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prefer,  or,  according  to  Berthean  and  Knobel, 
who  quote  Zach.  iv.  2,  3 ;  £cc  xiL  6 ;  1  K.  rii.  41, 

"water-holders,"  inclosed  fountains,  which  v3, 
Cant.  iv.  1 2,  should  also  mean.  We  ventore  not 
to  decide,  but  certainly  hold  the  translation  "  water 
springs  "  in  a  poedcaUy  colored  passage,  to  be  finer 
tnan  the  transfer  of  "  water-holders/*  Neither  can 
we  exactly  approve  Bunsen's  "  Wcusentrudel.** 
Thirdly y  we  notice  that  Achsah  names  the  springs 
instead  of  the  fields  which  were  watered  by  them, 
in  order  doubtless  **  to  express  the  direct  antithesis 

to  the  ^9 '  perhaps  also  from  feminine  shrewd- 
ness and  cunning,  that  she  might  not  directly  bring 
out  her  proper  wish.  That  ^irdens  and  fields  in 
Palestine  are  even  to  the  present  day  watered  from 
springs  and  cisterns  is  well  known,  cf.  what  was 
said  above  on  ver.  7,  also  Cant.  iL  6 ;  Robinson,  i. 
541  ;  ii.  285 ;  iii.  95. 

And  he  gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the 
lower  springs.  Caleb  responds  to  the  wish  of  his 
daughter,  and  gives  her  higher  and  lower  springs, 
that  is,  higher  and  lower  fields  watered  by  springs. 
How  large  this  possession  was  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Finally  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that 
Handel,  in  his  Oratorio  of  Joshua,  brings  forward 
Othniel  and  Achsah  as  chief  personages. 

Ver.  20  Belongs  as  a  conclusion  to  vers.  1-12. 
Its  position  shows  that  vers.  13-19  were  inserted. 
So  also  Keil :  "  the  20th  verse  contains  the  sub- 
scription or  conclusion  to  the  first  division  of  our 
chapter,  with  which  the  description  of  the  bounds 
of  the  inheritance  of  Judah  closes." 

c.  List  of  the  Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah.  From 
ver.  21  on  follow  the  names  of  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  a.  the  cities  in  the  south 
country  (vers.  21-32) ;  $.  the  cities  in  the  lowland 
(vers.  33-47) ;  y.  the  cities  on  the  mountain  (vers. 
48-60) ;  9.  the  cities  in  the  wilderness  (vers.  61, 
62).  The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  notice  (ver. 
63)  conceining  the  Jcbusites. 
a.  Vers.  21-32.  Citia  in  the  South  Country,  Ver.  21, 

TOpe,  at  the  extremity  or  end;  ]p,  as  in  ver.  1. 

Id  the  south-country,  -^P ;  cf.  eh.  x.  40.  The 
enumeration  begins  within  the  Negeb  at  the  east, 
as  ver.  2  fF.  in  giving  the  boundaries.  First  we 
have  nine  cities  named  and  connected  by  the  cop- 
ula, which  Luther  in  his  translation  omits,  while 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  it    Kabseel  or  Jekab- 

zeel  (bS!?^i2^  Neh.  xi.  25  =  which  God  gathers) 
was  the  birth-place  of  Benaiah  one  of  David's  he- 
roes, 2  Sam.  xxiii.  30.  Eder,  Jacnr,  not  to  be 
made  out 

Ver.  22.  Kinah,  "^  Perhaps  the  place  of  the 
Kenites  who  settled  in  the  temtory  of  Arad,  Num. 
X.  32"(Knobel). 

I>imona==Dibon,  Neh.  xi.  25.  "Probablvthe 
ruins  ed-Dheib,  northeast  of  Arad  (Van  de  Velde, 
Mem.  252),"  Knol)el. 

▲dah.  ==  Sudeid  (Rob.  ii.  474).  The  country 
here  is  hilly  and  cut  up  by  small  ravines,  but  with- 
out steep  declivities,  and  sparsely  covered  with  a 
thin  and  now  dried  up  growth  of  grass.  (Rob.  /.  c.) 

Ver.  23.  Kedesh,  Hasor,  Kadesh-bamea  and 
Hezron  (ver.  3),  Ithnan — unknown. 

Ver.  24.  A  second  group  of^^  cities  follows,  a 
pentapolis.  Ziph,  perhaps  =  Kuseifeh  (Rob.  ii. 
191,  195),  southwest  of  Anul.  Another  Ziph  lies 
on  the  mountain,  ver.  55.  —  Telem  we,  after  the 
example  of  Kimchi,  with  von  Ranmer  (p.  222)  and 

D*S^^,  where  Saul  mustered 


Rnobel,  regard  •• 


his  army  before  he  moved  against  the  Amalekites 
( 1  Sam.  XV.  4).  The  position,  in  the  Negeb,  suits 
this  view.  When  Keil  ( Com.  on  Josh,  in  h.  L)  ob- 
jects to  this  assumption  that  the  words  o7\^  (op- 
pression) and  D*^H  v^  (young  lambs),  came  from 
two  quite  difierent  roots ;  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
say,  with  Gesenius,  that  one  of  the  names  may  be 
altered  (perhaps  by  corrupt  pronunciation),  which 
is  easily  possible  with  names  of  places.  Supposing 

this,  it  is   more  probable  that   Q.;Q  is  derived 

fh)m  the  longer  D^H^^  than  the  reverse. 

Beaioth  =  Bealoth-beer,  Ramath-negeb,  Ramoth- 
negeb  (xix.  8),  on  the  road  toward  Hebron,  marked 
on  Menke's  map. 

Ver.  25.  Hawir-hadata,  H^'JO  H  =New  Ha- 

zor,  since  ^1U  «=  ^'J)*  Perhaps  Hudhairah 
(Rob.  App.  p.  114). 

Kerioth-hezron,  which  is  Hasor.  Against  the 
Masoretes,  but  with  the  LXX.  and  Syr.,  we  join 

ni"**)!?  and  T^?r!  in  one  name,  as  Reland,  Maa- 
rer,  Keil,  and  Kn'obel  have  done.  In  favor  of  this 
the  analogy  of  Kiriath-arba  (ver.  13)  and  Kiijath- 
jearim  (ver.  9)  adduced  by  Maurer,  is  of  decisiye 
weight  "  Possibly  the  place  Kuryatein  north  of 
Arad  (Rob.ii.  472),"  (Knobel). 

Ver.  26.  T^ird  group,  consisting  again,  like  the 
first,  of  nine  cities,  —  A  mam,  unknown. 

Shema,  a  place  of  Uie  Simeonites ;  ch.  six.  2  as- 
sociated with  Beer-shaba  and    Moladah;  ^3^f 

probably  the  same  name,  as  21  and  D  are  often  in- 
terchanged. 

Moladah,  according  to  ch.  xix.  2  likewise  a 
place  belonging  to  Simeon,  now  Milh  (Rob.  ii.  pp. 
619,  621 ).  "  Moladah  was  at  a  later  period  inhab- 
ited by  the  sons  of  Judah  who  returned  fix)m  the 
exile  (Neh.  xi.  25,  26).  Probably  identical  with 
Malatha,  an  Idumean  fortress  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
6,  2) ;  often  named  in  the  Onom."  (von  Raumer,  p. 
214).  It  lies  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  northwest  of 
Baalath-beer.  Robinson  found  here  two  wells 
about  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  walled  around  with 
good  mason-work,  one  of  them  seven  and  a  half 
feet,  and  the  other  five  feet  in  diameter.  The 
water  appeared  to  be  not  good,  but  the  Arabs  of 
the  Tiyahah  watered  their  animals  here  as  did  the 
Kudeir&t  at  Beer-sheba  (Rob.  /.  c.  note).  On  the 
plain  lying  near  the  wells  to  the  south,  the  stones 
of  a  ruined  town,  or  large  village,  are  scattered 
over  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  mile  square,  all  un- 
hewn. These  wells  and  ruins  in  all  probability 
mark  the  site  of  Moladah  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Malatha 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Rob.  ubi  sup.).  On 
the  etymological  difficulty  in  deriving  Milh  from 
Moladah  or  Malatha,  cf.  tne  foot-note,  p.  621. 

Ver.  27.  Hasor-gadah,  Hflahmnn,  ^th-palat, 
unknown. 

Ver.  28.  Haior-shnal  (VjW*  "1Sn=  Fox- 
yard  ;  [Gesen.  village  of  Jackals],  cf.  the  Lex.  under 
n!??!  for  other  like  compounds),  a  place  of  the  Sim- 
eonites, ch:  xix.  3 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28,  inhabited,  like  Mo- 
ladah and  Shema,  after  the  exile,  by  men  of  Judah, 
Neh.  xi.  27.    Possibly  Th'aly  (Rob.  iii.  App.  114). 

Beer-sheba,  ^5^  "*??>  **  *•  "^^  ^^  seven, 
meaning  the  seven  lambs  whicJi  Abraham  sacri- 
ficed when  he  made  a  covenant  with  Abiraelech 
(Gen.  xxi.  28-32)."  So  von  Ranmer,  p.  176. 
Others,  e.  fj.  Ges.,  explain,  with  reference  to  Gen. 
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xxvi  SO,  bjr  jmteus  jmrisjarandi^  well  of  the  oath, 
making  ^^  =  n^JQlT.  Hitadg  again  (oW  sup. 
p.  26)  in  another  way;  *<if  the  wilderness  be- 
tween Pelusiam  and  Gaza  extends  for  the  distance 
of  seren  days*  journey,  Beershaba  (properly,  Bir 
sib)  signifies  **  well  of  the  seren  day  camel "  (which 
has  borne  the  seven  days'  thirst)  —  in  the  Arabic ; 
tnd  Arabs  cany  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25)  into  Egypt, 
on  the  backs  of  camels,  the  costly  productions  of 
Gikad."  Lange  ( Com.  on  Gen.  xxi.  28  ff.)  would 
not  press  the  antithesis  between  "  seven-well "  and 
"oath-well."  "The  form  designates  it  as  the 
KTen  wells,  bat  the  seren  designates  it  as  in  fact 

the  well  of  the  oath."  In  this  view  VDlW  is  taken 
II  sr  seren,  but  at  the  same  time  it  commemorates 
that  ^SlQTS,  to  swear,  pieans  primarily  to  **  seven 
one's  self''  **  to  confirm  by  seven."  Cf.  Herod,  iii.  8, 
tooording  to  whom  seven  things  were  chosen 
among  the  Arabians  for  the  confirmation  of  an 
oatL  Beer-sheba  is  very  often  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxi.  14,  28-ai3; 
xxil  19;  xxvi.  23;  xxviii.  10;  xlvi.  1).  Accord- 
ing to  the  passage  before  ns  it  belonged  to  Jn- 
didi ;  from  ch.  xix.  2,  1  Chr.  iv.  28,  it  was  ascribed 
abo  to  Simeon.  It  is  often  named  in  the  formula 
"from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  (Judg.  xx.  1;  2  Sam. 
xrii.  11 ;  2  Chr.  xxx.  5).  At  present  it  is  called 
Bit  Qs-seba,  on  the  north  side  of  the  "Wady  es-Seba, 
dose  on  its  bonks,  where  two  wells  now  bear  this 
name  (Robinson,  i.  300-303).  These  two  wells 
lie  at  some  disunce  from  each  other,  are  round  and 
walled  up  in  a  very  firm  and  permanent  manner, 
and  famish  clear  and  excellent  waterin  great  abun- 
dance. The  ruins  on  some  low  hills  north  of  the 
well  probably  indicate  the  existence  there  formerly 
of  a  small  and  straggling  city  (Robinson,  ti6i  sup.). 
£ueb. :  x^firi  fitydmi.     Hieron. :  vicu$  grandis. 

Bujothah —  undeterminable. 

Ver.  29.  The  names  of  13  places  are  added, 
which  lay  to  the  west  and  southwest.  Baala  = 
Deir  d-Belah  (Robinson,  iii.  App.  p.  118),  some 
hoars  southwest  of  Gaza  on  the  north  border  of 
the  Negeb  with  a  great  forest  of  palm  trees,  and 
remnants  of  marble  pillars  (Ritter,  xvi.  41,  42 
[Gage's  Trans.  L  30,  31]).  The  considerable  plan- 
tation of  date-palms  at  this  place  is  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  here  alone  in  Palestine  the  dates 
still  ripen ;  here,  therefore,  we  pass  the  north  limit 
of  date  culture  (Ritter/.  c). 

Qim«  "  or  Q*^f?)  as  we  may  judge  from  *Avf f/u 
in  the  LXX.  Cod.  Alex.,  is  passed  over  in  the 
eoomeration  of  Simeonite  cities  ch.  xix.  1  ft.  and 
may  have  been  not  of  much  importance  "  ( Knobel) 
The  site  cannot  now  be  determined. 

Biem  also  belon^ng,  like  Baala,  to  the  Simeon- 
ites  (ch.  xix.  3)  ^  Abdeh,  a  place  of  very  consid 
erable  ruins  on  a  ridge  of  rocks,  and  once  strong, 

Q^  rs  firmness,  s&ength  (Knobel). 

Yer.  30.  lOtplad,  later  given  likewise  to  Sim- 
eon, di.  xix.  4.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  29  it  is  called  merel  v 
Tholad  (Keil).    This  also  remains  undiscoverea. 

ChedU    y'^V-      According    to   Job    ix.    9; 

xxxviii.  31 ;  Amos  v.  8,  2)  is  a  constellation  in 
the  heavens,  probably  Orion.  Since  the  place 
is  named  ch.  xix.  4;  1  Chr.  iv.  30;  W1?  and 
^9*'^9  since  further  1  Sam.  xxx.  27,  **  the  same 

place  is  manifestly  "called  vM"n^5»  it  must  have 
been  the  seat  of  a  sanctuary  as  Knobel  rightly  con- 


jectures. May  not,  as  the  name  indicates,  that 
tery  constellation  of  Orion  (Chesil)  have  been 
worshipped  here,  especially  as  Jerome  reports  (  Vit, 
Hilar,  ep.  25,  ap.  Robinson,  i.  p.  298)  that  the  in- 
habitants had  worshipped  Venus  and  the  Monuna 
Star  f  True,  the  morning  star  is  mentioned  and 
not  Orion,  but  Jerome  hardly  had  so  exact  infor- 
mation. At  all  events,  worship  of  the  stars  then 
existed,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  Probably 
Chesil  is  =  Elusa,  where  in  pre-Islamite  times  a 
sanctuary  of  Arabic  tribes  existed  ^comp.  Tuch, 
Zeitschrift  der  deutsch-morgml.  Get.,  iii.  p.  194  f.  ap, 
Knobel).  Elusa  lies  five  and  a  half  hours  south 
of  Beer-sheba  (comp.  Robinson,  i.  pp.  296-298). 
Horma ''  or  Zephat,  now  Sepata,  two  and  a  half 
hours  southwest  of  Chalaza ;  see  Num.  xiv.  45  " 
(Knobel). 

Ver.  31.  ZiUag.  later  belonging  to  Simeon,  ch. 
xix.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v.  30.  Familiar  from  the  histoiy 
of  David  ( 1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ;  xxx.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  1 ; 
iv.  10;  1  Chr.  xiii.  I).  Perhaps  Tel  el-Hasy, 
northeast  of  Gaza  (von  Raumer,  p.  225),  fh>m 
which  one  has  an  extensive  view,  westward  to  the 
sea,  in  the  east  toward  the  mountains  of  Hebron, 
northward  to  mount  Ephraim,  and  southward  to 
the  plains  of  Egvpt  (Ritter,  xvi.  133  [Gage,  ilL 
246,  247]).  Knobel  seeks  Ziklag  to  the  southwest 
of  Milh,  where  a  place,  Gaslndh,  lies  on  the  road 
to  Abdeh  (Robinson,  iL  621),  some  hours  east  of 

Sepata.  The  etymology  of  Ziklag  (a^R"^?,  ^^f??) 
is  doubtfVil;  perhaps,  as  Gesen.  supposes,  from 
pvR  ^?f  wilderness  of  destruction. 

'NrmAmtLrxnm.  ==  Minyay  or  Minnieh,  south  of 
Gaza  ( Robinson,  iii.  287  f),  on  the  route  of  the  pil- 
grims during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Sanaanna  —  unknown.  The  name  signifies 
"  palm-branch."  Instead  of  Madmanna  and  San- 
sanna,  elsewhere  BeUi-markaboth  (**  Wagon - 
house,"  Knobel,  Keil)  and  Hazar-suza  or  Susim 
("Horse-jard,"  Knobel;  "Horse-village,"  Keil) 
are  mentioned  (xix.  3)  as  cities  of  the  Simeonites. 
Are  they  possibly  stations  of  wagons  and  horses,  at 
Knobel  conjectures  ? 

Ver.  32.  Ijebaoth  or  Beth-lebaoth,  belonging 
to  the  Simeonites,  ch.  xix.  6;  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31,  the 
name  of  the  place  is  Beth  BireL  Perhaps  Leb- 
hem,  eight  hours  south  of  Craza. 

Shllhlm,  called,  ch.  xix.  6,  Saruhen  (lU'nttf), 
a  place  of  the  Simeonites,  1  Chron.  iv.  31  =»  el- 
Scheriat,  about  midway  between  Gaza  and  Beer- 
sheba;  a  scene  of  ruins  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrative, 
ii.  p.  144,  and  Mem.  p.  113,  apud  Knobel). 

Ain,  Bimmon,  in  ch.  xix.  7  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  32  ; 
Neh.  xi.  29,  treated  as  one  place.  Rimmon  is  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  Um  er-Rumamim,  about  three 
hours  north  of  Beer-sheba.  Only  about  thirty 
minutes  south  of  it  is  the  well  el-Khulweilif5Bh, 
with  remains  of  buildings  (Robinson,  iii.  8),  on  the 
road  from  Hebron  to  Gaza.  Compare,  further, 
Knobel  on  this  verse. 

All  the  cities  twenty-nine  and  their  wiUacea. 
There  are  not  twenty -nine  but  thirty-six,  namely, 
(1)  group  first,  9;  (2)  group  second,  5;  (3)  group 
third,  9 ;  (4)  group  fourth,  13  =36.  So  indeed  the 
Syriac  reads.  Since,  however,  all  the  other  ancient 
versions  have  twenty -nine,  the  Syriac  probably 
gives  a  "critical  correction."  The  matter  is  capa- 
ble of  the  simple  explanation  that  the  original  an- 
cient list  had  only  twenty-nine  cities,  but  later,  at 
even  Keil  concedes, "  a  supplementary  hand  added 
still  others  without  altering  the  sum  total  to  cor- 
respond." 
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iS.  Ver.  33-47.  Cities  in  Ute  Lowland.  Ver.  33. 
JxL  the  lowland.    See  ch.  x.  40.    It  only  needs  to 

be  remarked  here  that  the  foot  -  hills  (nilBTt^) 
mentioned  ch.  x.  40;  xi.  16  are  here  reckoned  in 
with  the  lowland.  They  are  designated  also  as 
the  land  of  Goshen,  as  was  explained,  ch.  x.  40, 
(xi.  16),  and  form  the  east  border  of  the  Shephe- 
lah  of  Judah.  The  places  mentioned  by  the 
author  are  arraneed  in  three  groups.  The^rrt  of 
these  (ver.  33-36)  lies  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
lowland. 

Eshtaol  and  Zorea  mentioned  in  reverse  order, 
ch.  xix.  41 ;  Judg.  xiii.  25  ;  xvi  31.  •  Here  ascribed 
to  Judah,  there  to  Dan.  Eshtnol  b  the  present 
Um-£schteiyeh  (Robinson,  ii.  342).  Zorea  was 
Samson's  home  (Judg.  xiii.  2),  visited  in  modem 
times  by  Robinson  {Later  BiU.  Hes.  p.  153),  Tob- 
ler  {Dritte  Wanderung^  p.  150)  and  Furrer  (p. 
200).  The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Zorea  is, 
according  to  Robinson's  statement,  beautiful  and 
very  extensive,  especially  toward  Beth-shemesh. 
The  well,  the  fielas,  the  mountains,  the  women, 
who  bore  water,  all  transported  the  travellers  back 
into  the  earliest  times,  when  in  all  probability  the 
mother  of  Samson  in  the  same  manner  came  to 
the  well,  and  laboriously  carried  her  water -jar 
home.  Between  Zoreah  and  Eshtaol  Samson  was 
buried  in  his  father  Manoah's  tomb  (Judg.  xvi.  31.) 

Ashna,  unknown.  Knobel  would  read  H^CpS 
after ''A<r<ro  of  the  LXX.  Cod.  Vat. . 

Ver.  34.  Sanoah,  now  Sanna,  not  Belt  from 
2^rea  (Robinson,  ii.  343)  to  the  southeast.  "The 
other,  Zanoah,  on  the  mountain,  ver.  56,  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  by  modem  explorers"  (Keil). 

Sn-sannim,  Tappuiah,  unknown.  £nam,  men- 
tioned Gen.  xxxviii,  14,  21 ;  perhaps  Beth-anan, 
Tobler,  p.  137  (Knobel). 

Ver.  35.  Jarmuth,  a  Canaanitish  capital  (ch. 

xii.  11,  comp.  X.  3-27).  Since  n-')0"11,  as  Kno- 
bel observes  =  ^C*^?  ^V?»  ^-  ^"^-  2*'  ^^'^^  there- 
fore, judging  from  the  meaning  of  these  words,  lay 
upon  a  height,  the  modem  Jannuk  (Robinson,  ii. 
344),  which  stands  on  a  hill,  and  exhibits  cisterns 
and  remains  of  buildings  of  high  antiquity,  may 
be  regarded  as  andent  Jarmuth. 

AduUam.  Probably  Deir  Dubban,  two  hours 
north  of  Beit  Jibrin,  where  are  great  and  remark- 
able caves,  fully  described  by  Rooinson  (ii.  353  f.). 
He  does  not  decide  whether  they  are  natural  or 
artiticial.  The  circumstance  that  they  are  very 
regularly  hewn  out  leads  us  to  conclude  that  they 
are  of  artificial  origin,  which,  however,  may  well 
have  been  in  part  natural,  since  the  mountain  of 
Judah  is  cavernous.  [Robinson  seems  to  indicate 
no  doubt  at  all  of  the  purely  artificial  character  of 
the  caves,  only  questioning  whether  the  "pits" 
through  which  they  are  entered  "  are  natural  or 
artificial."  Their  object  also  was  to  him  quite  a 
puzzle.  —  Tr.] 

Sooho,  and  Axeka,  lay  near  Ephes-dammim 
(Damun),  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  Azeka  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  (ch.  x.  10  f.)  Goliath's  battle 
with' David  took  place  between  Azeka  and  Socho 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  1  ff.).  Socho,  now  Shuweikeh,  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Socho  on  the  mountain 
(ver.  48),  which  is  also  called  Shuweikeh,  lies 
about  seventeen  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  Wady  Sumt,  whose  beautiful  vale  Robinson 
(ii.  349  f.J  regards  as  the  terebinth-vale  ("valley 
ot  Elah  ),  celebrated  for  the  combat  between 
DaWd  and  the  giant  (von  Raumer,  p.  222). 


Ver.  36.  Sharaim,  "  according  to  1  Sam.  xviL 
52,  westward  of  Socho  and  Azeka  =  Tel  Sakarieh 
and  Kefr  Sakarieh  "  (Knobel).  The  dual  form  of 
the  name  indicates  two  villages  out  of  which  the 
ancient  Shuraim  may  have  already  grown,  and 
properly  si'niifies  "two  doors."  Adithaim,  un- 
known ;  a  dual  form  again. 

Qedera,   rTJl^H  with    the    article,  properly, 

"the.  wall."  In  ch.  xii.  13  the  king  of  "^13 
(walled  place)  is  mentioned.  Probably  the  same 
place.  Whether  Gederoth  also  (ver.  41)  is  the 
same,  as  Knobel  would  have  it,  is  to  me  doubtful. 
Different  towns  might  naturally  be  called  simply 
walled  places.  We  may  com})are  frequent  ele- 
ments of  modem  names.  Burg,  ViUe,  House,  etc. 

Another  related  name  is  T)13,  ver.  58. 

Gederothaim  is  omitted  t>y  the  LXX.  If  we 
follow  them,  as  Winer  (ii.  471)'  and  Knobel  do,  we 
make  oat  only  fourteen  cities  according  to  the  sum 
total  given,  otherwise  fifteen,  as  above  thirty-six 
instead  of  twenty-nine. 

Ver.  37-41.  Second  Group.  It  includes  sixteen 
cities,  lying  "  south  "  and  "  west "  of  the  first,  ver. 
37.  Zenan,  probably  indentical  with  Zaanan 
(Mich.  i.  11) ;  perhaps  Chirbet  es-Senat. 

Hadaahah.  "  The  smallest  place  in  Judah,  with 
only  fifty  dwellings  (Mischn.  Erubiriy  pp.  5,  6  "), 
Knobel.  Not  identical  with  Adasa,  north  of  Jem- 
salem.  Von  Raumer  has  entirely  omitted  the  lit 
tie  place. 

Migdal-gad  =  Tel  ledeideh,  after  which  the 
Wady  ledeideh  is  named  (Tobler,  p.  124  f.) 

Ver.  38.  Dilean,  perhajis  Beit  l)ula  (Tobler,  p. 
150).  Mizpeli.  We  have  already  found  a  land 
of  Mizpeh  on  Hermon,  ch.  xi.  3-8,  where  the  nanoe 
was  explained  and  its  frequent  occurrence  noticed. 
The  most  celebrated  place  of  the  name  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned,  ch.  xviii.  26.  The  one  before  us  is 
possibly  the  present  Tel  cs-Safieh  (Robinson,  iL 
363)  on  a  low  hill,  "  but  lying  suflSdently  above 
the  surrounding  country  to  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  some  hours  in  eveir  direction;"  called  in  the 
Middle  Ages  Alba  specula  or  Alba  eustodia  [Bianche- 
garde],  a  castle,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  some  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  are 
reported  to  have  taken  place.  These  are  enumer- 
ated by  Robinson  {ubi  sup.  p.  366). 

Joktheel,  perhaps  Keitulaneh  (Robinson,  iiL 
App.  126),  where  are  rains. 

Ver.  39.  Tjaclrish,  according  to  x.  3  ff. ;  xii.  1 1,  a 
Canaanitish  capital,  later,  like  many  of  these  cities, 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9).  Here  Ama- 
ziah  died  (2  K.  xiv.  19).  Sennacherib  besieged  La- 
chish,  and  moved  fit)m  hence  toLibnah  (Is.  xxxvi. 
2;  xxxvii.  8).  Nebuchadnezzar  also  contended 
against  the  royal  dty  of  chariots  (Mich.  i.  13), 
which  had  become  a  beginning  of  sin  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion,  doubtless  through  temptation  to  idola- 
try (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  position  is  questionable. 
Robinson  (ii.  p.  388)  decided  against  Um  Lakis, 
which  suits  as  far  as  the  name  is  concenied,  partly 
because  the  trifling  remains  give  no  indication  of  a 
once  fortified  and  strong  city,  and  partly  because 
the  position  does  not  agree  with  what  is  known  of 
the  ancient  city.  He  is  followed  by  Knobel,  who 
thinks  he  has  recognized  Lachish  in  Zukkarijch,  two 
and  a  half  hours  southwest  of  Beit  Jibrin.  On  the 
other  hand  von  Raumer,  Keil,  and  Van  de  Velde  on 
his  map,  unite  upon  Um  Lakis  as  the  ancient  city, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  Eglon,  mentioned  here 
in  the  same  verse,  and  confidently  recognized  by 
Robinson  (ii.  392)  in  Ajalan,  was  again,  according 
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to  his  own  statement  (/i/n*  sup.  n^9)  only  three 
qaarters  of  an  hour  distant  from  Um  Lakis.  We 
likewise  adopt  this  latter  view.  £fflon  has  been 
alrcadj  named  eh.  x.  1  flf.  36  ;  xii.  32.  —  Bozkath, 
perhaps  Tabnkah  (Robinson,  ii.  pp.  388,  648), 
fepelled  Tubaka  bj  Van  de  Velde  and  Knobel 

Ver.  40.  Cabbon  =  Kubcibeh,  two  and  a-half 
hours  east  of  Ajlon  (Ej^lon),  upon  a  stony  barren 
height.  So  Knobel  suppo^en,  and  the  name  certainly 
iouuds  like  ;  but  Robinson  observes  very  moderately 
that  '*  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  mark  it  particu- 
larly as  an  ancient  site  **  (p.  394). 

LaobxnaA,  LXX. :  Aofidf  ;  Vulg.:  Lehfman ;  hence 
Lother :  Lehmam,    The  LXX.  support  the  reading 

^Qn!?>  the  Vulg.  goes  back  to  the  other  reading, 

2Dn?-  The  correctness  of  the  latter  is  favored 
by  t)ie  circumstance  that  Tobler  {Dn'tte  Wander- 
witg,  p.  129)  has  actually  found  south  of  Beit  Jib- 
rin.  a  place  of  ruins,  el-Lahem. 

KithUah,  undetermined.  To  compar?  Tell  Kilkis 
or  Chilchis,  not  far  from  Kubeibch,  as  Knobel  does, 
would  be  somewhat  rash,  since  in  this  case  (1)  a 

transposition  of  the  ^«  (2)  a  change  of  H  into  ^ 
must  be  assumed,  which  is  not  so  eany  to  suppose 
as  the  more  frequent  interchange  of  v  and  23. 

Ver.  41.  Gkederoth,  comp.  ver.  36.  —  Beth- 
dagon  and  Kaamah  and  Makkedah, —  a  tripolis. 
Beth-dagon  to  be  distinguished  from  the  border- 
town  of  Asher  mentioned  ch.  xix.  27,  now  Beth- 
Dejan  between  Joppa  (Jaffa)  and  Lydda  (Lod, 
Ludd),  on  a  knoll  to  the  left  of  the  road  (Furrer, 

LIO),  but  according  to  Tobler  {Nazareth  nef»gt  An- 
ig  der  vierten  Wanderung^  p.  306),  on  the  right. 
The  name  indicates  the  Philistine  worship  of  Da- 
gon. Nadinah  cannot  bs  made  out.  Makkedah, 
already  spoken  of  more  than  once  (ch.  x.  10, 16  ft*.) 
in  the  account  of  the  battb  of  Gibeon,  also  ch. 
xii.  16,  was  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  accord- 
ing to  the  Onom.,  three  hours  east  of  Eleutherop- 
olis  (aiisuming  that  this  statement  of  the  Onom. 
docs  not  rest,  as  Keil^  on  ch.  x.  10,  supposes,  on  an 
error,  and  mean  west  instead  of  east).  Thli  would 
be,  aud  so  Knobel  takes  it,  about  the  region  of 
Terkuraieh,  or,  if  east  be  understood  as  =  south- 
east, of  Morak.  Both  places  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Jndah. —  Sixteen  cities  and  their  vil- 
lages. In  this  instance  there  are  actually  sixteen. 
Vers.  42-44.  Third  Group,  "  further  south,  em- 
bracing nine  places."  liibnmh,  conquered  by 
Joshua (x.  29,30),  a  Canaanite  capital  (ch.  xiL  1.5), 
later  a  city  of  the  Levites  (.Kxi.  13 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57), 
according  to  the  Onom.,  JJbna  in  reijione  Eleuthero- 
//o  iiana.  Robinson  (ii.  p.  389)  could  tind  no  trace 
of  it.  Knobel  coniectures  that  it  may  be  the  ruins 
Hora-Hawara  ( Robinson,  iii.  App.  115),  discovered 
by  Scctzen  (ill.  31 ),  becau^e  the  Arab,  hawara,  like 

•^•3  -V,  signiHes  "  white,"  and  therefore  this  is  the 
Arab,  traris.aiion  of  the  Hebrew  name  (comp.  sim- 
iiar  examples,  vers.  28-36).  But  we  cannot  accept 
this  acute  hypothesis.  For.  although  in  the  Negeb, 
where  Tel  Hora  stands  on  Van  de  Velde*s  Map,  on 
the  road  Jeading  north  from.  Beer-sheba,  **  the 
Arabic  daignation  of  the  cities  may  have  been 
introduced  farly '  (p.  425),  so  that  the  names  were 
formi.l.'  t  an.-^lated,  stiil  we  have  not  yet,  at  least 
amoni;  theciiics  of  Juda'i,  found  a  sing'.e  example 
of  this  kind.  Nay,  whit  specially  concerns  the 
ca?K;  before  us,  the  Arabic  ireojn*apher»  in  the  Mid- 
dle Are*,  as  Knoliel  himself  informs  us,  are  still 
acquainted  with  a  Libna  [spelled  Lobna]  in  Pales- 
tine, e.  g.  Maraszid,  iil  p.  5,  Jakut,  Afojdtt,  p.  379. 


Sther  and  Ashan;  afterwards  belonging  to 
Simeon,  xix.  7 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32.  Prabobly  to  be 
bought  in  the  south,  toward  the  Negeb. 

Ver.  43.  Jlphta  and  Ashnah  and  Nesib,  un- 
determinable. 

Ver.  44.  Ker'la,  according  to  the  Onom.,  eight 
miles  from  Eleutheropoiis  toward  Hebron ;  rescued 
by  T>avid  from  the  hand  of  the  PhilLjtines  ( I  Sam. 
xxiii.  5),  but  ungratefully  treacherous  toward  him 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  12).  On  Kiepert's  Map,  Jedna 
[Bob.,  iii.  App.  117|  or  Idhna,  about  southwest  of 
Terkumieh,  -  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
the  Onom.  Knobel  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Kff tAi,  Ceila,  or  ExcAti  of  tiie  Onom.  now  Kila 
(Tobler,  p.  151),  belongs  here,  and  finds  Kegila 
rather  in  the  ruins  called  Khugaleh  ([Jughaleh  ?  1 
Robinson,  iii.  App.  I15)i  in  the  south  of  the  Jebel 
el-Chalil  (Robinson  writes  el-Khulil).  The  simi- 
larity of  the  name  speaks  for  this  position  in  the 

plain,  which  suits  also  with  T?,  l   Sam  xxiii.  4. 

Aohalb,  or  2**??,  ig  also  mentioned  Mic.  i.  14; 
Gen.  xxxviii.  5,  in  the  plain.  Perhaps  Kesaba, 
Kussabch  (Robinson,  ii.  391),  a  place  with  springs, 
and  with  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 

Maresha,  likewise  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  8).  The  scene  of  Asa's  victory  (2  Clir. 
xiv.  9-13),  home  of  an  otherwise  unknown  prophet 
Kliezer  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  afterward  Marissa  {w6\ts 
ivraHi,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  3  ;  13,  9),  mentioned 
in  the  contests  of  the  Maccabees  ( 1  Mace.  v.  65- 
68),  restored  by  Gabiniu:«,  destroyed  by  the  Parthi- 
ans.  Robinson  supposes  (ii.  4)  tliat  Eleutheropoiis 
(Betogabiis,  B^;it  Jibrin),  arose  after  this  destruc- 
tion of  Maresha,  and  was  built  out  of  its  materials. 
Its  foundation  walls  he  thinks  he  found  one  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Beit  Jibiin.  With  this  Tobler 
agrees  (pp.  129,  142  f.),  who^mentions  a  place  of 
ruins.  Marasch,  twenty-four  minutes  from  Beit  Jib- 
rin, marked  also  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  as  the  an- 
cient Maresha.  Knobel  seeks  it  four  hours  south  of 
licit  Jibrin,  where  lies  a  place  Mirsiin  ( liobinson,  iii. 
App.  p.  117).  Improbable.  Maresha  is,  at  all  events, 
distinct  Irom  Moresheth-gath,  the  home  of  the 
prophet  Mieah  (comp.  von  Raumer,  p  215,  Rob.  ii. 
4).  —  Nine  cities  and  their  Tillages.  The  niun- 
ber  is  correct  again,  as  at  ver.  41 . 

Vers.  45-47.  Fotrth  Group.  This  includes  the 
Philistine  cities,  Ekron,  which  ch.  xix.  40  is  as- 
cribed to  Dan,  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  and  their 
daughters,  and  their  villages.  But  according  to 
ver.  11  the  border  of  Judah  runs  north  of  Ekron, 
toward  the  sea,  and  so  includes  the  Philistine  cities. 
Of  "  daughters  "  i.  e.  subject  cities,  no  mention 
has  been  made  in  the  preceding  lists,  while  here 
the  statement  of  number  at  the  close  of  the  several 
groups  is  wanting.  The  section  is,  accordingly, 
a  manifest  addition  from  some  other  source,  as 
Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  p.  258).  Bertheau  {Komm.  Zam 
Bached.  RicM.  p.  28),  KiioIhjI  (p.  419),  with  j>er- 
fect  right  maintain.  Zealously  to  deny  this,  as  Keil 
does  [Com.  on  Josh,  in  loc.)  we  regard  as  perfectly 
unnecessary,  especially  as  Kcil  himself  (ver.  32)  can- 
not help  assuming  a  **  supplementary  hand."  If  a 
supplement  is  anywhere  possible,  then  certainly  also 
**  a  later  addition,"  since  both  come  substantially  to 
the  same  result.  Besides,  it  is  also  "  very  striking," 
as  Keil  himself  says  (/.  c.),  that  Gath  and  Ashkelon 
are  here  wanting,  whereas  in  ch.  xiii.  3,  they  a^e 
mentioned,  and  that  too,  as  cities  which  had  their 
own  princes,  and  so  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
** daughters"  of  the  rest.  Verses  4.5-47,  therefon*. 
make  the  impression  not  only  of  an  addition,  but 
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Btill  more  definitely  that  of  a  fraj^niciitary  addition. 
For  the  rest  we  refer  to  the  explanation  already 
given  ch.  xiii.  3  of  the  position  of  the  several  places, 
which,  after  wars  renewed  through  centuries,  were 
first  conquered  by  the  Israelites  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees.  Comp.  KnobeFs  excursus  |  ?f  on  this 
passage. 

7.  vers.  48-60.  Cities  on  the  Mountain  ^  vers. 
48-61.  First  Group,  wholly  in  the  south,  embra- 
cing eleven  cities.  —  On  the  mountain.  Sec  ch  x. 
40.  —  Shamir,  perhaps  Um  Schaumereh  ^Robin- 
son, iii.  App.  p.  115).  —  Jattir,  a  priests'  city  (ch. 
xxi.  14;  1  Chr.  vi.  57),  probably  Attir  (Rob.  ii. 
194,  625).  —  Socho,  different  from  Soeho  in  the 
lowland  (vcr.  35),  but  like  that  now  called  Snwei- 
keh  (Robinson,  ii.  195),  about  ten  miles  S.  S.  \V. 
fix>m  Hebron  (von  Raunier,  p.  222). 

Dannah,  passed  over  by  von  Raumer.  Perhaps, 

in  Knobel's  judgment,  we  are  to  read  ^^^  "" 

nj77  =  Zannte,  the  last  iuliabited  place  on  the 
southwest  part  of  the  mountain,  five  hours  south 
of  Hebron  (Robinson  [ZanutaJ,  ii.  626,  iii.  App. 
116).--Kiijath-8annah,  that  is  Dcbir.  Concern- 
ing this,  see  on  ch.  x.  38,  and  also  ver.  15  here. 

Ver.  50.  Anab,  "  a  home  of  Anakim  (xi.  21 ), 
still  existing  under  the  old  name  east  of  Thabarieh, 
(Seetzen,  iii.  6,  Robinson,  ii.  195)  "  (Knobel).  It 
has,  according  to  Robinson,  a  sniail  tower. 

Eshtemoh,  situated  very  high,  according  to 
Schubert,  2225  feet  above  the  sea.  A  city  of  the 
priests,  ch.  xxi.  14 ;  now  Semua,  a  considerable 
village,  which  Robinson  saw  (ii.  196)  from  Tha- 
barieh. Around  it  (ii.  626)  are  broad  valleys,  **  not 
susceptible  of  much  tillasre,  but  full  of  flocks  and 
herds  all  in  fine  order.  The  travellers  halted 
among  the  olive  trees  in  the  moist  southern  valley. 
At  several  places  in  the  village  they  saw  remains 
of  walls  built  of  large  stones,  beveled  around  the 
edges,  but  left  rough  between,  some  of  which  were 
more  than  ten  feet  long.    £shtemoh,  or  Eshtemoa 

(pidplp^),  appears  from  the  extent  of  these  walls 
to  have  been,  as  Robinson  judges,  a  spacious  town. 
It  once  received  from.  David  a  part  (I  Sam.  xxx. 
28)  of  the  booty  from  the  Amalekites. 

Anim,  probably  the  present  Ghuwein  (von 
Raumer,  p.  1 7 1 ,  Knobel),  south  of  Semua.  So  Wil- 
son (i.  354  a/7,  von  Raum.  against  Robinson,  who 
regards  Ghuwein  as  Ain,  ver  32). 

"Ver.  51.-  Ooahen,  not  determined. — Holon,  a 
priests*  city  (ch.  xxi.  15;  1  Chr.  vi.  58  [Hilen]),  not 
yet  discovered.  —  Giloh,  birthplace  of  Ahithophel 
(2  Sam.  XT.  12),  where  the  traitor  against  David 
hanged  himself  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23  )# —  lOevan  cities. 
The  number  is  correct. 

Ver.  52-54.  Second  Group^  north  of  the  first, 
west  of  the  third  group.  See  Menke's  Map. 

Ver.  52.  Arab,  omitted  by  von  Raumer ;  perhaps, 
as  Knobel  thinks,  Husn  el  Ghurab  near  Semua 
(Robinson,  i.  312).  This  is  very  questionable, 
since  Robinson  only*heard  from  the  Arabs  of  a 
ruin  el-Ghurab,  but  did  not  sec  it. 

I>oxnah,  np^l'^,  LXX.:  Povfid,  stated  in  the 
Onom.  to  have  been  seventeen  miles  from  Eleu- 
theropolis  (Beit  Jibrin),  now  Daumeh,  a  ruined  vil- 
lage, not  far  from  Hebron  in  the  Wady  Dilbeh 
(Robinson,  i.  314).  In  Is.  xxi.  11  Dumah  is  the 
proper  name  of  an  I^hmaelite  tribe  in  Arabia, 
with  which  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  14. 

Sshean  (7^t^^),  elsewhere  not  mentioned. 
Since  the  Cod.  Vat.  of  the  LXX.  has  ^o/id,  we 


might  read  with  Knobel,  after  1  Chr.  ii.  43  f., 
V12^y  and  compare  the  place  of  ruins  Simir  (Rob- 
inson, iii.  App.  p.  114),  sotith  of  Daumeh.  Von 
Raumer  hiu  passed  over  this  place  also',  as  being 
unrecognizable.    Keil  likewise. 

Ver.  &3.  Janum.  On  the  reading  comp.  the 
foot-note  on  the  text.     Not  discovered. 

Beth*tappua  not  to  be  confounded  (a)  with 
Tappuah  in  the  lowland  (ver.  34),  {h)  with  the  En 
Tappnah  mentioned  ch.  xvii.  7,  which  was  assigned 
to  Manasseh.    The  name  of  both  towns  refers  to 

fruit  culture,  since  H^^Jp  (from  HS^t  to  emit 
odors)  signiHes  apple  (Cant.  vii.  9;  Prov.  xxr. 
I  ^).  or  apple-tree  ^  (tant.  ii.  3  ;  viii.  5).  Robinson 
found  Apples  and  pears  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gophna,  now  Jiftia  [Juftia],  (Robinson,  iii.  77-80), 
four  and  one  half  hours  north  of  Jerusalem. 
C'omp.  also  von  Raumer,  p.  100.  -Beth  tappuah 
would  thus  be  =  apple-house.  The  name  has  been 
preserved  in  Taffiin,  a  place  about  two  hours  west 
of  Hebron.  It  still  lies  (Robinson,  ii.  428)  *'  in  the 
midst  of  olive-groves  and  vineyanls  with  marks  of 
industry  on  every  side."  This'  circumstance  favors 
our  interpretation  of  the  name,  since  where  olive 
trees  and  vines  flourish  apple  trees  can  and  could 
be  produced.    Knobel,  on  the  contrary,  explains 

rron,  Urom  nSp  and  ng^,  by  "extent," 
"  breadth,"  "  surface,"  and  adduces,  in  support  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  name,  the  fact  tnat  both 
our  Beth-tappnah  and  Kn-tappuah  (ch.  xvii.  7)  1&7 
in  a  plain.  To  sustain  our  view,  which  von  naa- 
mer  also  gives  (p.  181),  we  mhy  adduce  the  anal- 
ogy  of   Bethphage  fc^QTI**?,    Chald.  for  the 

Heb.  25TI'*9  (Cant.  ii.  13),  -=  Fig-house. 

Apheka  not  the  same  as  Aphek  (xii.  18 ;  xiii.  4), 
which  lay  in  the  plain  not  far  from  Jezreel  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1 ;  1  K-  XX.  26,  30),  where  Saul  was  slain 
by  the  Philistines,  Benhadad  the  Syrian  by  the 
Israelites ;  but  on  Mount  Judah,  near  Hebron, 
"  probably  between  Hebron  and  TufJah"  (Keil). 
Against  the  opinion  of  von  Raumer  (p.  172)  that 
the  battle  of  I  Sam.  iv.  1  may  have  taken  place 
here,  comp.  Thenins  on  that  passage.  Aphek  on 
the  mountain  of  Judah  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  fi^uent  occurrence  of  the  name  P5B  or 

P'^?S  (Judg.  i.  31),  or  HfJOS  here,  is  expUuned, 

as  in  the  case  of  'T)"T?,  ^ni^*  ^Ih  from  the 
meaning  of  the  word  which  signifies*  strength,  and 
then  Fort,  Burg  (seeGesen.).    It  is  derived  from 

PS^  to  be  strong. 

Ver  54.  Hnmtah.  not  yet  found.  The  name 
(np^n)  appears  to  be  related  to  tsph,  Lev.  xi.  30, 
LXX*.  aaipoy  Vulg.  lacertaj  probably  a  spedee  of 
lizard  ( Gesen . ) .  Lizards  are  mentioned  b v  Seetzen 
( pp.  446-448 )  ap.  von  Raumer  ( p.  1 05 ).  There  are 
such  still  in  Palestine  [Tristram,  pp.  495, 536],  and 
a  place  might  be  named  after  this  creature  just  as 
well  as  after  the  fox  or  jackal  (Hazoi^shual,  ver.  28). 

Kiijath  Arba,  that  is,  Hebron.  See  ver.  13. 
Comp.  besides,  the  more  particular  account  of  this 
city  on  ch.  x.  36. 

Zior.  The  name  is  perhaps  retained,  as  Knobel 
suggests,  in  that  of  the  ridge  Tughra  near  Hebron 
(see  Rosenm.  Zeitschr.  der  D.  M.  G.  xi.  p.  56). 
There  are  nine  of  the  cities  as  stated. 

1  [Trfstmn  (Land  of  IsraH,  p.  609  f)  strwiuoariy  main- 
talna  that  the  Aprieot  to  tti*  apple  of  8ciiptare.  —  Ta.] 
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Vcr.  55-57.  Iliird  Group.  Eaut  and  northeast 
of  the  first,  (Knobel :  northward ;  but  sec  Mcnke's 
Jlip)  and  soatheasc  (Knobel :  east)  of  the  second. 

Maon,  now  Main.  **  without  doubt  the  Maon  of 
Nibal  (Robinson,  li.  194;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2).  It 
stood  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  rock  ( liobinson, 
p.  193),  which  is  crowned  with  ruins  of  no  great 
extent  David  kept  himself  in  the  wilderness  of 
KioD  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24  If. ;  xxt.  2). 

Oannel,  a  name  familiar  in  the  history  of  Saul 
(I  Sim.  XV.  12),  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5, 7, 40 ; 
xxrii.  3),  of  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10) ;  in  Roman 
times  a  castle  (Robinson,  p.  198)  with  a  garrison. 
It  appears  in  the  historv  ot  King  Amalrich  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a.  d.  1172'  (Robinson,  p.  199).  Now 
called  Kurmul,  with  vast  ruins  from  antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Ziph.  When  its  inhabitants  proved  treacherous 
toward  David  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1  ;  Ps.  liv. 
2), he  removed  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15,  19  ff.)  from 
the  wilderness  of  this  name  to  the  wilderness  of 
Maon.  Reboboam  fortified  the  cit^,  whose  ruins, 
aceordiug  to  Robinson  (iL  191),  "  he  on  a  low  hill 
or  ridge  between  two  small  Wadies  which  com- 
mence here  and  run  toward  the  Dead  Sea."  Now 
called  Zif,  about  one  and  three  fourth  hours  south- 
east of  Hebron  (von  Raumcr,  p.  222).  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Ziph,  rer.  24. 

Jottah  (n^**),  according  to  xxi.  16,  a  priest- 
city,  now  Jutta  (Robinson,  /.  c.J,  **  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large,  modem  Mohammedan  town  *' 
(p.  628).  It  was,  probably,  according  to  the  c*>n- 
jeeture  first  proposed  by  Reland  {PaUfst.  p.  870), 
adopted  by  Bachiene,  Rosenmuller  (and  alito  by 
Robinson),  the  abode  of  the  priest  Zachariah.  the 
wikts  'lo^  (Luke  i.  39).  Reland  supposes  (Rob- 
inson, ii.  628,  note)  that  r.  'loira  has  been  changed 
by  error  of  the  text,  or  softer  pronunciation  (comp. 
ton  RaamtT,  p.  208,  .<4iim.  p.  222). 

Ver.  56.  Jezreel  (^FT?!,  "  whom  or  what, 
God  plants"),  different  from  the  Jezreel  in  the 
plain  uf  E^raelon  (xviL  16),  and  mentioned  else- 
where only  as  the  home  of  Ahinoam,  the  second 
wife  of  David  (not  reckoning  Michal  whom  Saul, 
I  Sam.  XXV..44,  gave  to  Shalti).  Not  to  be  iden- 
tified. Jokdeam  and  Ztonoah,  likewise  undiscov- 
ered, oik/ tio(  e^icAere  najn^J. 

Ver.  57.  Cain  (V.TUl  with  the  art.  prop.  "  the 
lance"),  perhaps  Jukin  (Robinson,  ii.  190),  as 
Knobel  proposes  (p.  437),  "a  Mohammedan  Ma- 
k&ni  (station,  g^ve),  where  they  say  Ix>t  stopped 
after  bis  flight  from  Sodom  "  (Robinson,  /.  c). 

Gibeali  (n^Ip|i  =  hill),  a  very  common  name  of 
place  (ch.  xviii.'28,  Gibeah  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, Gibeah  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xi.  4 ;  xiii.  2 ;  xv. 
2,  and  ol'tcn,  besides  Gibeah  in  the  tribe  of  Kph- 
laim,  ch.  xxi  v.  33).     It  shares  with  the  topograph 

ical  names  V2'^  (xviii.  24;  xxi.  17),  and  ip?? 
(x.  2;  xi.  19),  and  also  that  of  the  "judginent 
hall,"  rojSjBatfa,  John  xix.  13,  the  derivation  from 

the  same  root  n3|  (to  be  high,  to  be  arched)  and 
signiikation.  Robini*on  (ii.  14)  believes  that  in 
the  villa}^  of  Jeba  ( Jebah)  in  the  Wady  el-Mus- 
«rr,  southwest  of  Bethlehem,  he  had  "  with  little 
doubt "  discovered  again  Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 
This  Gibeah  is  also,  in  his  view,  probably  the  Ga- 
batha  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  twelve  Roman 
miles  fbm  Eleutheropolis.  Von  Raumcr  agrees 
with  him,  while  Keil  and  Knobel  differ,  on  the 
grounds  that  thi»  place  lies  without  the  district  of 


this  division  of  cities,  and  that  the  sinularity  of 
name  proves  nothing,  since  this,  as  just  now 
shown,  very  often  recurs  elsewhere.  Indeed,  Rob- 
inson himself  (iii.  151),  as  Keil  points  out,  found 
another  village,  Jebak,  north  of^  Shechem !  For 
these  reasons  we  also  side  with  the  two  latter  in- 
terpreters. Perhaps  our  Gibeah  is  (although  we 
cannot  assert  this,  with  the  certainty  which  Kno- 
bel expresses),  one  of  the  viculi  called  Gabaa  and 
Gabatna,  contra  orientalem  plagam  iMronuB,  in  the 
Onom.  s.  V.  Gabathon. 

Tinmah,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Tim- 
nah  between  Beth-sheinc^h  and  Ekron  (xv.  10; 
xix.  43  ;  Judg.  xiv. ;  xv.  1-6),  but  certainly  iden- 
tical (so  von  Raumer,  p.  224,  and  Knobel,  p.  437, 
against  Keil,  in  loc.)  with  Timnah  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
12-14),  to  which  Judah  went  ud  to  his  sheep-shear- 
ers.   Not  yet  discovered.    On  Mount  Ephraim  lay 

(rODip  Vnr}),  ch.  xix.  50 ;  xxiv.  30.    The  name 

(from  ^9)  signifies  '*  portion  assigned,"  Gescn. 
There  are  ten  cities  as  stated. 

Vers.  58,  59.  Fourth  Group.  This  lies  north  of 
the  second  and  third.  Halhul,  still  called  Ualhul 
or  Hulhul,  in  a  well  cultivated  region,  and  chief 
city  of  a  district.  Beautiful  fields  and  vineyards 
are  seen  there  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl.  lies.,  p.  281 ), 
and  also  many  cow^  and  goats.  Noticeable  is  Rob- 
inson's remark  :  '*  The  identity  of  no  ancient  site 
is  more  undisputed,  though  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  recognized  before  our  former  journey  "  (/.  c. 
comp.  BUi.  Res.  i.  319).  The  place  lies  north  of 
Hebron  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  also  Val- 
entiner,  Das.htilige  Land,  p.  38). 

Beth-zur,  now  Beit-Sur  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl.. 
Res.  p.  276  f.),  whose  principal  relic  is  a  ruined 
tower,  of  which  only  one  side  is  left.  The  place 
appears  to  have  been  small  but  very  strong,  ac- 
cording to  Joscphus  (Ant.  xiii.  5,  6),  the  strongest 
fortress  in  all  Judaea.  It  is  f^juently  mentioned 
in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (ch.  iv.  29,  61  ;  vi. 
7,  26,  31  f.,  49  f.  ;  ix.  52,  etc.),  seldom  in  the  O.  T 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7 ;  Neh.  iii.  16).  Here,  according  to 
an  old  tradition  found  in  the  Onom,,  Philip  (Acts 
viii.  26-40)  baptized  the  Eunuch  (fvon  Raumer,  p. 
182.) 

Gedor,  referred  to,  1  Chron.  xii.  7,  as  the  home 
of  JoeUh  and  Zebadiah,  two  followers  of  David  ; 
now  Jcdur,  **  on  the  brow  of  a  high  mountain 
ridge"  (Robinson,  ii.  338),  about  northwest  of 
the  road  between  Hebron  and  Jerusalem ;  a  small 
ruin  marked  by  one  tree  (Robinson,  Later  BiU. 
Res.  p.  276  f.). 

Verse  59.     Mawrath,   unknown.    B«th-«noth 

(ni35r^'?»  house  of  answers,  of  Echo,  Gesen.), 

distinct  from  H^^'iT^S  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
ch.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i.  33,  now  Beit  Ainun,  with 
ruins  which  Wolcott  visited  in  1842.  Robinson 
{f Alter  Bibl.  Res.  p.  280  f.)  saw  it  from  Er  Rameh. 
mthekon  not  discovered. 

F{fih  Group.  According  to  the  addition  of  the 
LXX.  which  Jerome  also  has,  on  Mic.  v.  2.  "  Cer- 
tainly," says  Knobel  rightly,  "  this  is  no  invention 
of  the  LXX.  but  a  translation  of  the  original  text, 
which  therefore  lay  more  complete  befbre  them. 
Otherwise  a  large  piece  of  the  mountain  of  Judah 
with  numerous  places  would  be  passed  over,  which, 
considering  the  completeness  of  the  author  else- 
where, has  not  the  slightest  probability.  The  gap 
in  the  Masoredc  text  originated  with  a  transcriber 

who  having  read  the  ^n^'^^HI,  ver.  59,  supposed 
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he  had  read  the  in'*'^!^?!^  at  the  end  of  this  di- 
viMon."  To  this  view  Keil  also  assents,  while  he 
refers  to  the  naive  opinion  of  Jerome,  that  the 
words  had  probably  been  rejected  by  the  Jews  from 
malice  (malitia ),  "  ne  Christus  de  triiiu  Juda  ortwt  rid- 
ereltir,**  against  which  Clericus,  **  quite  rightly  "  ob- 
jected, "  iVfW  aideo  cur  a  Judctis  propterea  erasa  etaent^ 
cum  sit  alicu  in  V.  T.  tat  frequena  mtmtio  BethUheini 
Davidia  patrite."  Menke  also  follows  this  view 
on  bis  map,  while  Maurer  on  the  other  hand,  and 
Bunsen,  declare  against  the  addition.  The  former 
—  smce  the  LXX.  in  this  book  have  allowed  them- 
selves many  additions  as  well  as  omissions  and  ar- 
bitrary changes  —  thinks  most  probably  **  eoa  Mum 
hue  comma  ex  loco  quucunoue  alioy  proprio  Marie  hue 
tranatuliaae."  The  possibility  of  such  a  procecdinj? 
need  not  be  denied  ;  but  here,  as  Keil  and  Knobel 
rightly  tirge,  our  Masoretic  text  presents  a  mani- 
fest hiatus  which  is  excellently  filled  up  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  LXX.  Bunsen  says  :  **  The  forms 
of  many  of  these  names  are  decidedly  not  Hebrew  ; 
besides,  except  Tecoah  and  Bethlehem,  not  one  of 
the  cities  is  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  We 
have,  therefore,  here  an  old  Aramaic  gloss,  which 
tome  MSS.  afterwards  received  into  the  text." 
Reply :  The  first  reason  proposed  by  Bunsen  is  an 
assertion  without  proof;  and  the  second  has  no 
weight,  because  very  many  of  the  cities  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  are  named  nowhere  else  in  the  O. 
T.,  e.  g.  ver.  56,  Jokdeam  and  Zanoah ;  ver.  54, 
Humtnh ;  ver.  53,  Jamun  ;  ver.  43,  Nezib,  etc.  We, 
tliCR'fore,  regard  the  addition  of  the  LXX.  as  a 
highly  valuable  complement  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
serving  to  fill  up  tlie  catalogue  of  the  cities.  In  an 
Knglish  translation  it  would  read:  Tekoa  and 
Ephrata  {that  ia  Bethlehem),  and  Phagor  and  Aitam 
(Aitan)^  and  Kulon  and  Tata  mi  ( TatamV  and  Soreah 
{ Thobe%h),and  Karem  and  Gallim,  and  Uaither  ( The- 
ier)f  and  Manocho ;  eleven  citiea  and  their  viUagea. 

Tekoak  (3^ipip),  two  hours  south  of  Bethlehem, 
the  home  of  the  prophet  Amos  (u  1),  who  is  said 
to  have  been  buned  here ;  fortified  by  Hehoboaro 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  O. 
T.,  e.  g.  2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  Jer.  vi.  1 ;  Neh.  iii.  5, 27  ; 
now  Tckuah  (Robinson,  ii.  182-184  [Tristram,  p. 
406]),  on  a  hill  covered  with  ruins  ;  which  agrees 
with  Jer.  vi.  1.  Concerning  the  neighboring 
Frankenbcrg  (Frank  Mountain),  which  the  Franks 
are  reported  to  have  held  for  forty  years  after  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem,  comp.  von  Raumcr's  "  Excur- 
8us,"p.223. 

Ephratah  (i.  e.  Bethlehem).  Both  names  are  ap- 
plied, Ruth  iv.  11 ;  Mic.  v.  1,  unqnestionably  to 
the  city  now  before  us,  Bethlehem-Judah  (Judg. 
xvii.  7,  9;  xix.  1,  2;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12;  Ruth  i.  1, 
2).  It  was  different  from  the  Bethlehem  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  (xix.  15) ;  but  whether  this  Beth- 
lehem-Ephratah  can  be  meant  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19, 
is  doubtful,  comp.  Lange's  Com,  on  Gen,  p.  569. 

The  name  n0rrri'*2  =  house  of  bread,  bread- 
house  (Winer,  i.  172)  is  clear;  ^'^r?^  also,  or 
'^^  tT^'  is  without  difficulty  derived  from  rT^©, 
with  which  the  related  O"*"!?? ^  may  be  compared. 

In  this  view  W  would  be  =  " the  fruitful,"  "a 
name,"  as  Lange  remarks  (ubi  aup.),  "  which  cor- 
responds with  the  added  name  Bethlehem."  Be- 
sides the  place  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  Ruth,  ch.  ii. 
and  from  the  descriptions  of  modem  travellers, 
really  fruitful.  Thus  Furrcr  relates  :  **  The  nearer 
we  approached  Bethlehem,  the  better  cultivated  wo 


found   the  fields But  surprisingly  lovely 

was  to  us  the  sight  of  the  Wady  Charubeh,  the 
valley  above  which,  high  in  the  south,  lies  the  lit- 
tle to'wn  of  Bethlehem,  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  above  the  sea.  There  olive 
and  fig  trees  were  growing  in  rich  abundance. 
Vineyards  spread  themselves  out  on  the  north- 
western slope,  whose  watch-towers  gently  reminded 
us  of  long  past  times."  Bethlehem  is  now  called 
Beit-Lahm,  that  is,  bouse  of  flesh,  and  is  inhaUted, 
since  1834,  almost  exclusively  by  Christians,  of 
whom  Tobler  thinks,  there  may  be'  three  thousand. 
The  remaiuing  three  hundred  inhabitants  are  Mo- 
hammedans. There  are  no  Jews  there.  The  his- 
torical importance  of  Bethlehem  as  David's  city 
(Ruth  iv.  11  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  4 ;  xrii.  12,  15 ;  xx.  6, 
28 ;  Mic.  v.  1 ),  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Christ 
(Matt,  ii  Iff.;  Luke  ii.  4,  15)  is  well  known. 
Further  particulars  concerning  the  place  see  in 
Seetzen,  ii.  37  ff. ;  Robinson,  ii.  157-163  :  Tobler, 
To/tographie  von  jeruaalem,  ii.  464  ;  and  BellJehem 
in  PalOatinay  p.  2  ff. ;  Furrer,  Wanderunq  en  durck 
Pidaatinay  p.  167  ff. ;  Valentiner,  Das  heil.  I/md, 
p.  28  ff. ;  von  Ranmer,  p.  313  ff.;  Ritter,  Erd- 
lunde,  xvi.  p.  284  ff.  [Gage's  tranal.  iii.  339-.501. 

Phagor,  now  Faghur  between  Hebron  and  Beth- 
lehem, west  of  the  roa<l  ( Hobinson,  Later  BiU.  Rea 
p.  275,  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  91  ff.). 

Aitam  (3^^^)  mentioned  2  Chron.  xi.  6,  among 
the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  immediate]  v  after 
Bethlehem.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Wady  and  Ain  Attar  between  Bethlehem  and 
Faghur,  in  Tobler,  ubi  aup.  p.  88  ff.  (Knobel). 
Once,  in  Solomon's  time,  a  pleasant  place  with 
gardens,  and  perhaps  also  with  a  pleasure  palaoe 
of  the  king  (Furrer,  p.  177,  Anm.  1). 

Kulon,  now  Eulonieh  or  Kalonieh,  lying  high 
above  the  pilgrim  road  to  Jerusalem  (Furrer,  p. 
141).  The  moderately  extensive  ruins  of  ancient 
Kulon  which  Hitzig,  Sepp,  Van  Osterzee  (Lange's 
Comm.  on  Ltdce,  ch.  xxiv.  13),  Furrcr,  and  appar- 
ently also  Tobler  {Nazareth  in  Palaat.  u,  a.  w.  pp. 
316,  319),  understand  to  be  the  Emmaus  of  the  X. 
T.  "  lie  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley  whose  love- 
liness is  very  beautifully  described  bv  Furrer.  "  A 
copious  spring,"  he  says,  "concealed  under  an 
overarching  rock,  by  a  double  outlet  irrigated  gar- 
dens, in  which  numerous  almond  trees  with  ^iink 
blossoms  gleamed  through  the  dark  green  foliage 
of  the  orange-trees.  Up  the  surrounding  slopes, 
vineyards  and  rows  of  olive  trees  rose  by  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces.  The  prospect  extends  not  far 
in  any  direction ;  but  its  seclusion  heightens  the 
charm  of  the  happy,  pleasant  vale  "  (p.  142).  The 
distance  from  Jerusalem  is  about  one  and  a  half 
hours. 

Tatami,  or  Tutam,  is  not  identified,  nor  GoUim ; 
for  the  Gallim  named,  Is.  x.  30  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  44, 
lay  north  of  Jerusalem  in  Benjamin  (Knobel). 

Sorea,  now  Saris,  "  on  a  proud  hill "  (Furrer,  p. 
139),  up  which  terraces  of  olive-trees  ascend,  four 
hours  west  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  also  Robinson, 
Later  Bill.  Rea.  p.  \!>4  ff.). 

Karem,  now  Ain  Karem,  three  qnarters  of  an 
hour  west  of  Jerusalem  (Furrer,  p.  210),  with  a 
splendid  cloister,  whose  garden  walls  are  overhung 
by  tall  cypress-trees,  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape 
which  surprises  the  traveller  by  its  loveliness  and 
beauty  (Robinson,  ii.  141-157,  Later  BiU,  Rea,  p. 
271  f.,  Tobler,  Topog.  ii.  344  ft), 

Beither,  now  Better,  southwest  of  Jerusalem 
(Furrer,  p.  191),  situated  high  up  on  a  mountain 
side  above  fine  green  terraces,  surrounded  with 
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olive  and  fig  trees ;  mentioned,  Cant  iL  17,  where 

the  *^^    !?^  are  best  explained  as  mountains 

of  Bether.   "'v^?  wgnifies  port,  piece.  Gen.  xt.  10 ; 

Jcr.  xxxir.    18,   19.    Cognate  is  ^i"^*??,  prob. 

moantain  defile,  2  Sam.  ii.  29.   '^O?*   P"^0?  is 
what  we  tec^hnically  call  terrain  caup^  (a  country 
cut  up,  broken  country).    Of  this  character  is  the 
country  about  Bether  (Furrer,  p.  192).  . 
ManochOf  according  toKnobePs  highly  probable 

conjecture  =  HTOp,  1  Chr.  viii.  6,  to  which  place 
Penjamitps  were  carried  from  Geba. 

Ver.  60.  Sixth  Group,  northwest  of  the  fifth,  em- 
bracing only  two  cities.  Kiijath-Jearim,  ver.  9. 
As  was  there  remarked,  thin  place  was  —  to  Kure- 
jet  el-£nab,  three  hour*  northwest  of  Jerusalem. 
"  The  old  *  dty  of  the  woods  *  has  become  in  mod- 
em times  the  *citv  of  wine,' "  as  Robinson  (ii.  333) 
interprets  the  ancient  and  the  present  name.  Peo- 
ple from  Kirjath-jearira  once  brought  up  the  ark 
from  Beih-shemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  21 ;  vii.  1,  2).  Of 
the  vineyards  some  still  exist,  according  to  Valen- 
tiner,  p.  19,  on  the  e:ist  side  of  the  place.  Babba, 
not  to  be  identified. 

J.  Ver.  61,  62.  Citi^  in  the  Wildemeu,  The 
wilderness  of  Judah  bordered  in  the  east  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  the  south  on  the  Negeb,  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  groups  of  cities 
(wtstwanl)  on  Mount  Judah  (see  Mcnke's  map, 
iii.),  in  the  north  on  the  border  line  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  as  given  vers.  6,  7.  This  whole  region 
is  with  good  reason  designated  as  a  wilderness 

(^2T2),  since,  with  the  exception  of  En-gedi  and 
certain  spots  where  springs  occur,  it  is  a  wild,  bar- 
ren, "  frightful"  (Furrer,  p.  149)  solitude.  Thus 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Cloister  of  Mar  Saba,  e. 
p.  wearv  the  appearance  of  terrible  desolation  and 
loneliness.  **  In  vain  the  eye  searches  far  and  near 
for  some  green  thing  to  cover  the  wcarher-wom 
chalk  rock  of  the  gullied  mountain.  In  summer 
the  intolerable  heat  blazes  upon  the  naked  rocks, 
and  the  winter  rains  rush  down  from  the  heights 
to  no  profit "  (Furrer,  p.  161 ).  The  roads  through 
this  wilderness,  on  which  the  starry  heavens  look 
down  at  ni;^ht  with  wondrous  beauty  (Furrer,  «. 
s.),  lead  frequently  to  steep  precipices;  sometimes 
80  abniptly  down  the  rocks  that  it  needs  all  the 


I  sagacity  and  practice  of  the  animals  not  to  fall 

(Furrer,  p.  149).  In  this  solitude  David  once 
{spent  his  time  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixiii.  1 ;  liv. 
,2),  here  John  the  Baptist  preached  (Matt.  iii.  I), 
!  here  (-hnst  wa^  tempted  (Matt.  iv.  1  ;  Mark  ii.  12, 

13  ;  Luke  iv.  1).  Comp.  further,  Knobel,  p.  440; 
I  Robinson,  ii.  187,  202  fl*.,  474  flf. ;  von  Schubert, 
I  iii.  pp.  94,  96,  102  ff. ;  Seetzen,  ii.  p.  220  AT. ;  von 

I^humer,  p.  47. 

Vers.  61,  62.    Beth-arabah,  ver.  6.    Probably 

Kafir  Hajla  (Knobel).  Middin,  Seoaoah,  Nib- 
'  ahan,  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  unknown. 

The  dty  of  Salt  (Irhamelah,  nb^n"T^3?), 
LXX.  :  1^  v6\is  r&p  iAwy.     Vulg. :  cuu'tas  aalit. 

\  Luther :  Salzstadt  [Salt  city].  Probably  near  the 
valley  of  Salt  where  the  £domites  sufiered  several 
defeats  (Knobef),  and  so,  tolerably  far  south,  comp. 

:  2  Sam.  viii.  13 ;  Ps.  Ix.  2 ;  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  1  Chr. 

I X viii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxv.  11;  and  so  Robinson,  ii. 
483. 

Z<n-gedi  OT^T^M,  Goat -fountain),  now  Ain 
Jidy,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a 
rich,  warm  (81°  F.,  Robinson,  ii.  210),  swwt  spring 
of  water  (Burrer,  p.  159),  which  once  refreshed 
palms  and  balfe'am-shrubs.  "  The  Canticles  sing 
(i.  14)  of  a  '  cluster  of  the  Ilennrth '  ^  fi'om  the  vine- 
yards of  En-gedi.  Here  flourishes  the  giant  As- 
clepias,  which  bears  the  fruit  so  famous  under  the 
name  of  Apples  of  Sodom"  (Furrer,  p.  159).  The 
vegetation  is  tropical.  By  the  fountain  are  the  re- 
mains of  various  edifices  apparently  ancient,  al- 
though the  spot  where  the  old  city  stood  ap))earfl 
to  have  l)een  further  down  (Robinson,  ii.  216). 
Here  David  tarried,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2.  MThether 
llazezon-Tamar  (Gren.  xiv.  7  ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  2) 
was  the  same  place  as  Kn-gcdi,  is  doubtful ;  von 
Raumer  (p.  188)  and  Keil  are  in  favor  of  the  sup- 
position, Knobel  (bn  this  verse)  is  against  it. 

Ver.  63.  A  passing  statement  that  the  children 
of  Judah  were  not  aole  to  drive  out  the  Jebusites. 
The  same  verse  is  repeated,  Judg.  i.  21,  with  the 
difierence  only  that,  instead  of  the  children  of 
Judah,  the  children  of  Benjamin  are  named,  to 
whom,  according  to  ch.  xviii.  28,  the  place  was 
allotted.  See  more  on  xviii.  28.  On  the  impor- 
tance of  this  verse  for  determining  the  date  of  iho 
composition  of  our  book,  see  the  Introd.  §  2. 

1  {Did.  oftkt  BOtU^  art.  ^  Ounphire.*' — Ta.] 


2.   The  Territory  of  the  Tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

Chapters  XVL,  XVII. 

a.  Its  Boundaries. 

Chapter  XVI.  1-4. 

And  the  lot  of  [for]  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  fell  [came  out]  from  [the]  Jor- 
dan by  J[ericho,  unto  [at]  the  water  of  Jericho,  on  the  east,  to  the  wilderness  which 
goeth  up  from  Jericho  throughout  [on]  Mount  Beth-el,  And  goeth  [and  it  went] 
out  from  Beth-el  to  Luz,  and  passeth  [passed]  along  unto  the  border  of  Archi  [the 
Archite]  to  Ataroth,  And  goeth  [went]  down  westward  to  the  coast  [border]  of 
Japhleti  [the  Japhletite],  unto  the  coast  [border]  of  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  to 
Gezer :  and  the  goings  out  thereof  are  [were]  at  the  sea.  So  [And]  the  children 
[sous]  of  Joseph,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  took  their  inh^^ritance  [possession]. 
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b.  Portion  of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim. 

Chapteb  XVL  5-10. 

5  And  the  border  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ephraim  [was]  according  to  their  &mi- 
lies  was  thus  [omit:  was  thus]:  even  [and]  the  border  of  their  inheritance  [posses- 

€  siOn]  on  the  east  side  was  Ataroth-addar,  unto  Beth-horon  the  upper ;  And  the 
border  went  out  toward  the  sea  to  Michmethah  on  the  north  side  [so  De  Wette ; 
Keil,  and  Fay :  from  !Michmethah,  northward] ;  and  the  border  went  about  east^ 
ward  unto  Taanath-shiloh,  and  passed  by  it  on  the  east  [eastward]  to  Janohah 

7  And  it  went  down  from  Janohah  to  Ataroth,  and  to  Naarath,  and  came  to  [struck 

8  or  touched]  Jericho,  and  went  out  at  [the]  Jordan.  The  border  went  out  [went] 
from  Tappuah  westward  unto  the  river  [water-course  of)  Kanah;  and  the  goings 
out  thereof  were  at  the  sea.     This  t>  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  tribe 

9  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ephraim  by  their  families.  And  ^  the  separate  cities 
for  the  children  [sons]  of  Ephraim  were  among  the  inheritance  of  the  children 

10  [sons]  of  Manasseh,  all  the  cities  with  their  villages.  And  they  drave  not  out  the 
Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Grezer :  but  the  Canaanites  dwell  among  the  Ephraimites 
unto  this  day,  and  serve  under  tribute  [and  they  became  tributary  servants  ;  LXX. : 

^     #cai  lyh/avTO  {nr6<popoi  8ovAot]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  ORAHMATICAL. 

[1  Perlutpt  tlM  connection  of  this  tcim,  and  Its  oirn  meaning  may  best  be  represented  thos :   Ver.  8.  This  is  the  pos- 
session  Ver.  9.  And  [also]  the  cities  which  were  separated  for  the  sons  of  Ephraim  in  the  midst  of  the  possesaioo 

of  the  sons  of  Manasseh,  etc.  —  Ta.] 

c.  Portion  of  the  Tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Chapter  XVII.  1-13. 

1  There  was  also  a  lot  [And  there  was  the  lot]  for  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  for  he 
was  the  first-bom  of  Joseph ;  to  wit,  for  Machir  the  first-bom  of  Manasseh,  the 
fiither  of  Gilead :  [,]  because  he  was  a  man  of  war,  [;]  therefore  [and]  he  had 

2  Gilead  and  Bashan.  There  was  also  [And  there  was]  a  lot  for  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren [sons]  of  Manasseh  by  their  families;  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Abiezer,  and 
for  the  children  [sons]  of  Helek,  and  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Asriel,  and  for  the 
children  [sons]  of  Shechem,  and  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Hepher,  and  for  the 
children  [sons]  of  Shemida :  these  were  the  male  children  of  Manasseh  the  son 

3  of  Joseph  by  their  fiimilies.  But  [And]  Zelophehad,  the.  son  of  Hepher,  the  son 
of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  had  no  sons,  but  daughters :  and 

4  these  are  the  names  of  his  daughters,  Mahlah,  and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah. 
And  they  came  near  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 
and  before  the  princes,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses  to  give  us  an 
inheritance  [a  possession  J  among  our  brethren:  therefore  [and] 'according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  he  gave  them  an  inheritance  [a  possession] 

5  among  the  brethren  of  their  father.     And  there  fell  ten  portions  to  Manasseh,  be- 

6  sides  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  which  were  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  ; 
Because  the  daughters  of  Manasseh  had  an  inheritance  [possession]  among  his  sons : 
and  the  rest  of  Manasseh's  sons  had  the  land  of  Gilead. 

7  And  the  coast  [border]  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher  to  Michmethah,  that  Itetk 
before  Shechem ;  and  the  border  went  along  on  the  right  hand  [De  Wette :  towards 

8  the  south]  imto  the  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah.  Now  [omit:  now]  Manasseh  had 
the  land  of  Tappuah :  but  Tappuah  on  the  border  of  Manasseh  oelonged  to  the 

9  children  of  Ephraim :  And  the  border  descended  unto  the  river  [water-course 
of]  Kanah  [reeds ;  hence  =  Reed-brook],  southward  of  the  river  [water-course]. 
These  cities  ^  of  Ephraim  are  among  the  cities  of  Manasseh :  the  coast  [border]  of 
Manasseh  also  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  [water-course],  and  the  out-goings 

10  of  it  were  at  the  sea :  Southward  it  [the  land]  was  Ephraim's,  and  northward  it 
was  Manasseh's,  and  the  sea  is  [was]  his  border;  and  they  met  together  in 
[touched,  or  strack  upon]  Asher  on  the  north,  and  in  [upon]  Issachar  on  the  east 
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11  And  Manasseh  had  in  Issachar  and  in  Asher,  Beth-shean  and  her  towns  [daugh- 
ters], and  Ibleam  and  her  towns  [daughters],  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her  towns 
[daughters],  and  the  inhabitants  of  £n-Dor  and  her  towns  [daughters],  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Taanach  and  her  towns  [daughters],  and  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and 
her  towns  [daughters],  even  three  countries  [Gesen.,  Fay :  the  three  heights,  t.  e.  the 
three  cities  situated  on  heights.  See  the  exegetical  explanations.  LXX. :  koI  to  rpLrov 
ri/s  No<^6'.  Vulg. :  tertiapars.  Luther :  the  third  part  of  Napheth.  De  Wette  :  three 

12  portions  of  country  (dret  Landschajien)  ;  Bunsen :  die  Dreilandschaft'].  Yet  [And] 
the  children  of  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  [could  not  conquer  J 

13  those  citi^ ;  but  [and]  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land.  Yet  [And]  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  waxen  [became]  strong,  that  they  put  the 
Canaanites  to  tribute  [made  the  Canaanites  tributary  servants]  ;  but  did  not  utterly 
drive  them  out,  [De  Wette,  Fay :  aber  vertreiben  thaten  sie  sie  nicht ;  nearly  the 
same  as  "  but  drive  them  out  they  did  not  do  ; "  to  express  :    W'^'^in  rib  ttnirT)]- 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  9.  Them  cities  hmd  Epbmtm  In  the  midBt  of  tb«  dOei  of  Mimmeh. 
Borth  fkle  of  the  vster^onne.  —  Ta.J 


And  th«  border  of  Mineiiwh  wu  ontho 


d.  Complaint  of  the  Sons  of  Joseph  on  Account  of  an  insufficient  Possession. 
Chapter  XVII.   14-18. 

14  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Why  hast  thou 
given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit  [as  a  possession],  seeing  I  am  a  great 
people,  forasmuch  as  [in  so  far  as,  *liS^ir^?]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  blessed  me 

15  hitherto  ?  And  Joshua  answered  [said  to]  them.  If  thou  be  a  great  people,  then 
[omit :  then]  get  thee  up  to  the  wood-countrt/  [forest],  and  cut  down  for  thyself 
Uiere  in  the  land  of  the  Perizzites  and  of  the  giants  [Rephaim],  if  mount  Ephraim 

16  be  too  narrow  for  thee.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  said,  The  hill  [moun- 
tain] is  not  enough  for  us :  and  all  the  Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
valley  have  chariots  of  iron,  both  they  who  are  of  [in]  Beth-shean  and  her  towns 

17  [daughters],  and  they  who  are  of  [in]  the  valley  of  JezreeL  And  Joshua  spake 
onto  the  house  of  Joseph,  even  to  Ephraim  and  to  Manasseh,  saying.  Thou  art  a 

18  great  people  and  hast  great  power,  Uiou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only:  But  the  [a] 
mountain  shall  be  thine ;  for  it  i&  a  wood  [forest],  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down  :  and 
the  out-goings  of  it  [its  outrunners,  spurs]  shall  be  thine :  for  thou  shalt  [wilt] 
drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though  [for]  Uiey  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they  be 
[for  they  are]  strong. 


SXBQBIIOAL  AND  OSTTIOAL. 

The  two  chapters,  sixteen  and  seventeen,  belong 
together,  since  they  contain  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  territory  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasieh,  the  sons  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  50-52 ; 
zItl  20 ;  xlviii.  5  ff.).  The  united  inheritance  of 
the  two  tribes  includes  a  fruitful,  for  the  most  part, 
tod  pleasant  country  lying  in  the  midst  of  western 
Palestine.  It  extends  from  the  Jordan,  and  the  east 
em  declivities  of  mount  Ephraim  (which  are  much 
less  rough  than  the  land  of  Judah),  across  to  the  sea- 
shore which  borders  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sharon. 
Of  this  entire  district  Ephraim  received  the  south- 
cm  portion,  Manasseh  (strictly  speaking  onW  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  comp.  en.  xiii.  29  ffT)  the 
northern.  Ephraim  only,  and  he  for  a  narrow 
space,  toncbed  the  Jordan.  See  the  often  men- 
tioned and  very  clear  Map  iii.  of  Menke's  Bibel 

I  [Mr.  Orore,  in  tb«  Diet,  of  tJki  BSbU  (t.  g.  i.  762  6,  nou 
t » rapwtedly  nyf  that  irPHJ  ^Tl^  "houM  be  ren- 
dend  liinply  *'  JonUn-Jerioho,"  and  tha't  ^  by  "  or  near,  has 
00  buiiMM  there.  Thb  b  strange,  dnce  the  natural  sense 
of  the  werdi  In  soon  connection  Is  much  rather  ^  Jeiioho- 


Atloiy  and  also  Kicpert's  Wall  Map.  On  the  qual- 
ity of  the  land  comp.  Robinson,  iii.,  lect.  xiv. ; 
Hitter,  xvi  566  ff.  [Gage's  transl.  iv.  293-332]  ;  von 
Haumer,  pp.  42-45;  Furrer,  pp.  211-246;  Robin- 
son, PAy».  Gtog,  pp.  34-42  [Stanley,  Sin,  and  Pal, 
ch.  v.l. 

a.  Ch.  xvi.  1-4.  Boundaries  of  the  Entire  Prov- 
ince, Ver.  1.  The  lot  came  out*  namely,  from  the 
urn.  Bunsed  rightly  observes :  "  From  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  word  *  lot,'  the  passage  might  perhaps 
be  paraphrased  thus :  '  The  lot  was  drawn  for  the 
children  of  Joseph  and  to  them  fell,'  "  etc. 

From  the  Jordan  by  Jericho,^  at  the  water 
of  Jericho  on  the  east.  The  water  of  Jericho  is 
the  fountain  of  Elisha  (2  K.  ii.  19-22),  now  Ain  es- 
Snltan,  whose  waters  are  diffused  over  the  plain 
(Robinson,  ii.  283  fF.).  It  gurgles  forth  beauti- 
fully from  under  the  rocks,  and  forms,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  from  which  it  comes,  a  beautiful  basin 

Jordan,"  the  '^  Jordan  of  Jericho,"  t.  «.  that  part  of  the 
Jordan  which  tonohee  upon  the  territory  of  Jericho  "  (Kno- 
bel  on  Nnm.  xxil.  1).  Comp.  Stanley  {Sin,  and  Pal.  p.  292, 
n.  6).  This  Is  UHMt  oooTenlently  expressed  as  in  the  Bog- 
Ush  Version.  — Ta.] 
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of  water  dcnselj  surrounded  by  oleanders  and 
reeds  (Furrer,  p,  150.  [Suinlej,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p. 
300,  et  ibid.  Van  de  Velde,  in  a  note]).  Somewhat 
to  the  north  of  this,  the  still  lai^er  fountain  of 
Ddk  is  met  with,  the  waters  of  which,  led  along  in 
canals,  formerly  turned  several  mills  in  the  vicin- 
ity (Robinson,' Funvr,  [Stanley]).  The  border 
began  at  the  lower  Jordan,  and  went  thence  to  the 
fountain  of  Elisha.  This,  accordingly,  the  region 
of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho, Is  its  eastern  start- 
ing point  or,  more  correctly,  place.  Hence  it 
ptissed  into  the  wilderness  whioii  goes  up  firom 
Jericho  on  the  mountain  of  Beth-el.  The  re- 
gion intended  here  is  what  in  ch.  xviii.  12  is  called 
the  wilderness  of  Heth-avon,  which  city  appears 
from  ch.  vii.  2  to  have  lain  east  of  Bcih-cl.     On 

the  mountain  of  Bdh-d,      ^113  which  the  Masor- 

etes  separate  from  vK"n^3  is  yet,  and  notwith- 
standing the  LXX.,  Chald.,  and  Arab,  versions 
icpeat  this  view,  undoubtedly  to  be  connected  with 

vK'n'*^,  according  to  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  and  to  be 

pointed  ^U^»  So  the  Vulg. :  ad  montem  Bethel, 
and  Syriac"  (Keil).  The  mountain  about  Bethel 
is  meant. 

Ver.  2.  And  it  went  out  (the  border)  from 

Beth-el  to  Lu2.  Hebr.  Tivh  b^H'^^T?  HS^J. 
The  words  must  either  be  translated,  as  we  have 
done,  with  the  LXX.,  Luther,  Dc  Wette,  [Eng. 
verji.J  Kcil,  Bunsen,  in  which  case  Beth-el  stands, 
as  Bunsen  also  supposes,  for  mountain  of  Bjth^l ; 
or,  as  Knolwl  among  others  prefers  :  "  and  it  went 
out  from  Bethel-luzah."  In  this  translation  Kno- 
bcl  (1)  follows  in  ver.  1,  the  Masoretic  pointing 

■^n^I,  (2)  assumes  in  ver.  2  a  union  of  the  old 
and  new  names,  "quite  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
our  author,  who,  when  a  city  had  two  names 

places  one  after  the  other  connected  by  b^H,  as 
he  does  e.  g.  (ch.  xviii.  13)  in  the  case  even  of 
Beth-el  and  Luz  "  (Keil).  Other  examples  are  ch. 
XV.  14,  49,  54  (ver.  59,  LXX.),  60.  See  more 
concerning  Beth-el  and  Luz  on  ch.  xviii.  12,  13. 
Fi*om  Luz,  I.e.  Beth-el  (ch.  xviii.  13),  it  went,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  this  city  (ch.  xviii.  13),  unto 
the  border  of  the  Archite  to  Ataroth.  Hushai 
was  an  Archite  (2  Sam.  xv.  32 ;  xvi  16  ;  I  Chron. 
xxvii.  33).  Where  his  possession  lay  is  to  be  de- 
termined from  Ataroth,  concerning  which  see  on 
xviii.  13. 

Ver.  3.  Thence  it  went  down  westward  to 
the  border  of  the  Japhletite,  unto  the  border  of 
Beth-horon,  the  nether,  and  to  Qezer ;  and  the 
goings  out  thereof  were  at  (or,  toward)  the  sea. 
The  border  followed  from  Bethel  toward  Ataroth 
a  northerly,  then  a  southwestern,  and  finally  a  de- 
cidedly western  course  (see  the  map).     The  Japh- 

leUte  C^^./S^n),  only  here  as  a  patronymic ;  the 

prop,  name  tOv?^  (whom  He,  i.  e,  Grod  saves, 
Gesen.),  1  Chroii.  vii.  32,  33.  On  Beth-horon 
comp.  partly  ch.  x.  10,  partly  ch.  xviii.  13.     Gezer 

(^y.^\  flA  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  mentioned 
already  ch.  x.  33;  xii.  12;  according  to  ch.  xxi. 
21 ;  1  Chr,  vi.  52,  a  city  of  the  priests ;  not  yet  dis- 
covered by  modem  travellers.  Knobel  seeks  the 
city  northwest  of  Beth-horon,  where  Meuko  has 
introduced  the  name.  Comp.  also  von  Kaumer, 
p.  191,  and  his  map,  where  he  ahio  has  placed  it 
northwest  of  Beth-horon. 

Ver.  4.    "  North  of  th9  line  indicated  Ephraim 


and  Manasseh  took  their  possession."  It  is  there* 
fore  only  the  south  line  of  both  tribes,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  north  line  of  Benjamin,  and  as 
such  is  given  in  inverse  order  as  before  men- 
tioned, in  ch.  x^iii.  12,  13. 

b.  Ch.  xvi.  5-10.  The  Province  of  the  Tribe  of 
Ephraiin.  Ver.  5.  The  south  border  is  first  given. 
Ataroth-addar  appears  as  the  starting-point,  iden- 
tical, according  to  xviii.  13,  with  our  Ataroth,  ver. 
2.  Assuming  this,  **  the  author  notices  only  the 
western  half  of  the  south  border,  and  omits  the 
eastern  half,"  for  Beth-horon,  whether  the  upper 
as  here,  to  the  lower  as  mentioned  in  ver.  2,  lies 
west,  or  more  accurately  still,  southwest  of 
Ataroth-addar.    We  might,  it  is  true,  and  Knobel 

proposes  this  as  an  alternative,  read  iTI^I^jT  and 
understand  the  Ataroth  mentioned  ver.  7,  which 
would  then  make  the  eastern  part  of  the  south 

border  to  be  drawn.    But  in  that  case,  '^^?*'!P^  or 

15^1  would,  it  seems  to  us,  be  inserted  between 
the  two  names.  The  tii'st  supposition  therefore 
appears  preferable,  according  to  which  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  south  border  of  £phraim  in 
its  western  half  is  specified  from  Ataroth-addar  to 
Beth-horon.  But  even  thus  we  have  not,  if  we 
compare  ver.  3,  this  western  half  of  the  line  at  all 
complete ;  for  from  ver.  3,  the  border  proceeds  still 
to  Gezcr,  nay  even  to  the  sea.  And  the  LXX. 
have  here  after  Beth-horon  iced  Tdiapa.  Perhaps 
this,  as  well  as  what  is  mentioned  besides,  ver.  3, 
has  here  fallen  out.  At  all  events  we  have,  us  ver. 
6  will  show,  to  deal  with  a  corrupt  text,  in  whidi 

the  first  words  of  ver.  6  to  and  including  HDjn 
might  easily  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  ver  5, 
to  which  they  would  admirably  suit.  [Verse  5 
would  tlius  end  —  Beth-horon,  the  upper ;  and  the 
border  went  out  to  the  sea].  Then  the  south  bor- 
der at  least  of  Ephraim,  from  Ataroth-addar  to 
the  sea,  would  be  completely  given. 

Ver.  6.  Keil  says,  m  reference  to  this  verse: 
"  With  ver.  6  I  know  as  little  as  my  predecessors 
how  to  begin.  It  would  appear  that  vers.  &-8 
should  give  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  and  that  from  a  central  point,  in  ver.  6 
and  7  toward  the  east,  then  in  ver.  8  toward  the 
west,"  as  analogous  to  which,  Knobel,  who  shares 
this  view,  adduces  the  south  boundary  of  Zebulun, 
ch.  xix.  10-12,  and  the  division  of  the  places  of 
Benjamin,  ch.  xviii.  21-28,  as  also  the  west  border 
of  Naphtali,  ch.  xix.  33  ff.  **  In  this  view,  how- 
ever," as  Kcil  further  remarks,  "  the  first  clause  of 
ver.  6  is  perfectly  inexplicable,  and  must  be  cor^ 
nipt."  Perhaps  there  originally  stood  *'  on  the 
north  the  border  went  out  from  Michmethah,  for 
according  to  ch.  xvii.  7,  the  border  of  Manasseh 
went '  from  Asher  to  Michmethah.' "  It  seems  to 
us  still  better  to  assume  that  it  originally  stood : 

If  that  were  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  twice  recni^ 
ring  nojn  bnaan  tr^n  (namely,  at  the  end 
of  ver.  5,  and  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  6),  must 
have  fiallen  away  once.  Let  us  now  by  this  exten- 
sion of  Keil's  very  appropriate  con-ection  restore 
the  text,  and  we  gain  a  reading  at  least  in  some 
degree  acceptable,  by  which  (1)  ver.  5  receives  a 
good  ending,  and  (2)  ver.  6  an  intelligible  begin- 
ning, and  the  whole  would  mean  thus :  And  the 
border  went  out  seaward,  i.  e.  toward  the  west. 
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from  Michmethah  on  the  north  aide,  i. «.  north  of 
Michmeiluih.  Michmethah  (LXX. :  Max^cM)  lay 
Aocording  to  ch.  xvii.  7,  cast  from  Shechem.  See 
further  on  xvii.  7.  Thus  we  should  hare  given 
the  starting-point  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  northern 
boondarj  of  Kphraim,  as  lying  north  of  Michme- 
thah in  the  w^  oj  the  land.  But  then,  it  proceeds, 
the  border  went  about  eastward  unto  Taanath- 
ahOoh,  and  passed  by  it  on  the  east  to  Janohah. 
TaaMothshiloh,  now  Tana,  Ain  Tana,  a  place  of 
mins,  southeast  of  Nablns  ( Robinson,  Later  BibL 
Hes.  p.  295 1).-  Janoah,  "  according  to  the  Onom.  s. 
T.  'lani,  Janon,  twelve  miles,  i.  e.  near  three  hours 
east  of  Neapolis,  now  a  ruin,  Jannn,  somewhat 
oyer  two  hours  southeast  of  Nablus,  Robinson, 
Later  BiU.  Ret.  p.  297  "  (Knobel).  The  border,  ac- 
oonhngly,  went  from  Michmethah  to  Janohah  in  a 
south^'t  direiption,  as  Menke  has  indicated. 

Ver.  7.  From  Jnnohah  it  went  down  to  Atar- 
oth,  and  to  Naaratb,  and  oame  to  (struck)  Jeri- 
cho, and  went  out  at  the  Jordan.  Keil  holds  thi^ 
Ataroth  to  be  the  same  as  Ataroth,  ver.  2,  Ataroth- 
addar  (ver.  5  and  xviii.  13),  thus  making  it  the 
Atara  discovered  by  Robinson  (iii.  80,  not  that 
mentioned  iL315).  one  and  a  half  hours  southwest 
of  Jiljilieh,  as  Robinson  himself  also  believes. 
Knobel  explains  that  our  Ataroth  here  in  ver.  7 

cannot  be  identified,  but  must  certainly,  from  T?J 
have  lain  nearer  the  Jordan,  possibly  one  of  the 
turo  Ataroths  which  the  Onom.,  s.  h.  v.,  refers  to  in 
the  district  of  Jerusalem.  We  shall  come  upon 
the  question  again,  ch.  xviii.  13.  Naarath  = 
Nsaran,  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  in  the  east  of  Ephraim. 
Oinm. :  "  Naorath  villa,  in  quinto  miUiario  Jerickus" 
I.  e.  two  hours  from  Jericho  (Keil,  Knobel,  von 
Raumer,  p.  215).  Struck  Jericho,  i.  e.  the  terri- 
tory of  Jericho  which  city,  according  to  xviii.  21, 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  border  of 
Ephrahn  thus  touched  the  northern  side  of  thb 
territory,  corap.  xviii.  12. 

Ver.  8.  Now  follow^  the  western  half  of  the 
north  border  of  Ephraim,  described  as  follows : 

From  Tappuah  the  border  goes  (^./!!)  west- 
ward to  the  water-course  of  Kanah,and  the  go- 
tegs  out  thereof  were  at  [to]  the  sea.  Tappuah, 
disdnctfrom  the  Tappuah  (xv.  34)  and  Beth-tap- 
puah  (xv.  53),  in  Juduh,  concerning  the  etymology 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  the  residence 
of  aCanaanite  king  (xii.  24).  Its  site  is  doub^ 
fuL  Knobel :  "  Probably  Kefir  Ktfd  with  its  im- 
portant well,  by  which  tfie  great  road  from  Beisan 
and  Zerin  pas^s  toward  Jiamleh  ( Robinson,  Later 
BiU.  Ret.  p.  121  ff.)  a.s  in  the  Roman  times  a  mili- 
tary road  passed  from  Cesarsea  to  Scy thopolis  past 
Capercota  ( Tab.  PetUing.  ix.  f ,  in  Meiike,  Map 
ri.  where  an  extract  from  the  Tab.  Peutina.  is 
fbnnd").    The  fact  that  the  place  is  called  (xvii. 

7)  ^  rj,  while  Kefr  Kud  has  a  valuable  well, 
would  seem  to  favor  the  identity  of  the  two  places ; 
but  it  may  be  maintained  on  the  other  hand,  (1) 
that  Kefr  Kud  lies  too  far  north  on  the  bonier  of 
Manasseh  toward  Issachar,  while  it  should  lie  on 
the  border  of  Manasseh  toward  Ephraim  (see 
Menke's  Map  viii.  compared  with  Map  iii) ;  (2) 
that  the  old  name  does  not  at  all  appear  in  the 
present  name  Kefr  Kud.  This  is  true  rather  of 
the  present  Bclad  (land)  Tafua  northeast  of 
Shechem,  toward  which  von  Raumer,  thqugh  not 
without  hesitation,  inclines.  We  hear  of  a  land  of 
Tappuah  in  ch.  xvii.  8  as  the  district  belonging  to 

1  [RobiiMon  •zprvMly  denies  the  probability  that  AIn 
Ikos  b  the  sndent  Taanafch-shUoh]. 


En-tappunh.  Van  do  Velde  (3/em.  p.  357)  holds  it 
to  be  Atuf,  four  hours  E.  N.  E.  of  Shechem.  Very 
imptx>bable.  lleiice  we  decide  for  Belad  Tafua, 
against  which  Keil  brings  the  objection,  that  this 

opinion  does  not  agree  with  the  l**!?*?!"^.  (ch. 
xvii.  7),  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  her^  also 
the  text  is  corrupt.  See  further  on  ch.  xvii.  7, 
where  we  must  at  all  events  return  again  to  this 
passage.  Water-oourse  of  Kana  (Uecd-brook), 
see  ch.  xvii.  9. 

Ver.  9.  To  this  province  belong  also  the  .cities 
separated  in  the  land  of  Manasseh  for  the  children 
ot  Ephraim,  of  which,  however,  only  Tappuah  is 
onentioned  ch.  xvii  8.    Instead  of  the  elsewhere 

"  unheard  of"  niTT;?,  Knobel  proposes  to  read 

niVj^:  Gesen.  ^ib^^.  Maurer  and  Keil 
regard  it  as  a  substantive  formed  after  the  analogy 
of  T\TP?,  iT'TIJOD,  and  other  words.  Maurer 
translates  loca  seUcta.  To  me  the  change  of  Chireq 
into  Kibbuts,  as  proposed  by  Gesen.,  appears  the 
most  simple,  and  thus  we  have  a  part.  Hophal. 
Ver.   10.   An  addition  similar  to  ch.  xv.  63. 

They  became    tributary  servants    (OPT^n?] 

^J?)*  In  Gen.  xlix.  15  the  same  expression  is  used 
concerning  Issachar.  According  to  I  K.  ix.  16, 
Pharaoh,  m  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, took  (Jezer,  burned  tne  city  and  drove  out  of 
it  the  Canaanitcs.  Hence  the  LXX.  add  to  our 
verse :  ^'Ewf  iuf4^  ^apait  fieuriXtbs  'Aiy^rov  Ktd 
(\a$€¥  auT^i^  (AEX.  r^y  w6\iy)  ical  Mwpriffey  ovr^y 
i¥  wvpli  KOI  rovj  ^fpt(aiovs,  Kci  robs  KoroiKOvyras  w 
rd^tp  i^9K4miffw  (AEX<  t(tK€rrTiff€y)  icol  t^aKw 
Iv  ^tpyp  Tp  Bvyarpl  airrov.  Manifestly  transferred 
ad  lilitwa  from  1  K.  ix.  16.     Knobel,  Gen.  xlix. 

15,  translates  ^^^^"DD,  er  ward  zu  Frohn  des  Ar- 
betters,  i.  e.  he  fell  under  tributary  labor,  as  he 
himself  further  on  explains.  Lan^^c,  more  poeti- 
cally and  more  clearly :  "  He  is  Become  subject 
to  tributary  service."  We  render  the  phrase  here 
in  prose,  with  De  Wette  **  subject  to  tributary 
service."  The  common  rendering:  "subject  to  trib- 
ute *'  which  Bunsen  still  retains,  gives  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  Canaanites  had  to  pay  a  tribute  in 
money,  like  the  tributary  states  m'  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  expression  is  used  elsewhere,  with 
the  exception  of  Gen.  xlix.  15,  '*of  the  Canaanites 
who  became  subject  to  the  Hebrews  (as  ch.  xvii. 
13 ;  I  K.  ix.  21 ;  Judg.  i.  28,  33),  and  oftprisoners 
taken  in  war  whom  the  Hebrews  made  slaves 
(Dent.  XX.  11  ;  Is.  xxxi.  8)"  (Knobel).  Comp. 
also  Keil  on  Kings,  pp.  44  and  67  [Germ.]. 

c.  Ch.  xvii.  1-13.  Portion  of  the  Tribe  of  Man- 
asseh. The  description  of  this  province  by  its 
boundaries,  beginning  ver.  7,  is  preceded  by  some 
genealogical  notices  concerning  tne  families  of  the 
tribe.  Of  these  that  of  Machir  had  already  re- 
ceived its  territory  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Ver.  1.  And  there  was  the  lot  for  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  After  it  had  fallen  to  Ephraim,  Ma- 
nasseh's  turn  came.  These  introductory  words  refer 
only  to  the  country  allotted  to  this  tribe  west  of  the 
Jordan  (vers.  7-13).  This  lay  north  of  the  posses- 
sion of  Ephraim  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region. 

For  he  was  the  first-born  of  Joseph,  Gen. 

xli.  51 ;  xlviii.  14.  Keil:  "the  ^?  is  not  to  be 
pressed,  and  the  whole  remark  is  made  only  with 
reference  to  the  following  genealogical  state- 
ment?." Better  Knobel :  "  Wherefore  (because  he 
was  Joseph's  first-bom)  he  received  yet  a  posses- 
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sion  in  Canaan  also,  the  land  of  the  fathers,  God's 
land."  "I^DD  V  is  placed  first  and  is  afterwards 

taken  up  by  ib  after  '*nj5,  thus :  "  To  Machir 
....  (and)  to  him  fellGilead  and  Bashan." 
Why  is  stated  in  the  parenthetical  clause,  "  be- 
caiise  he  was  a  man  of  war/'  Num.  xxxii.  29  ff. 
This  portion  of  the  tribe,  the  author  would  have  us 
understand,  had  nothin;^  to  receive  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan. Thev  had  their  part  already  on  the  east  side. 
Ver.  2.  Yhe  other  sons  of  Manasseh  follow,  to 
whom  the  lot  fell  in  west  Palestine.  They  are 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.  30-32.  where  instead  of 

"IJJ'^aW.  stands  "^JJ'^M.  By  an  error  of  tran- 
scription, as  Keil  conjectures,  the  3  appears  to 
have  fallen  out.  Instead  of  D^"??^  to  read 
D*^*};il3,  as  Knobel  proposes,  is  not  justifiable; 

rather,  since  in  genealogies  ^29  may  indicate  all 
(male  and  female)  posterity,  while  here,  in  what 
follows,  female  descendants  also  are  mentioned,  the 

D^"?5t  ^  added  for  perspicuity"  (Keil). 
Ver.  3.  It  had  been  stated  also  in  Num.  xxvi. 

33  that  2^1ophehad,^  the  son  of  Hepher,  had  no 
sons  but  onlv  daughters.  Zelophehad  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Num.  xxvii.  3,  had  died  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  the  daughters  declare  it  an  injustice 
(Num.  xxvii.  4)  that  their  father's  name  should 
perish,  and  that  too  when  he  had  not  been  of  those 
that  rose  up  against  the  Lord  in  the  company  of 
Korah.  Moses  agrees  with  them,  and  at  their 
request  grants  their  wish,  an  inheritance  among 
their  brothers.  B^  this  the  name  of  Zelophehad 
was  preserved,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
without  the  possession  of  an  estate  to  which  the 
name  of  the  original  proprietor  attached.  The  law 
which  governed  the  case  is  found  in  Num.  xxvii. 
8-11  (compared  with  Nunu  xxxvi.  6-10),  oc- 
casioned by  this  occurrence.  They  were  accordingly 
heir  daughterSy  com  p.  Knobel  on  Num.  xxvii  1  ff. 

Ver.  4.  Now,  since  the  land  was  divided,  they 
claim  their, right,  appealing  to  the  command  of 
God  through  Moses.  Eleazar  and  Joshua  without 
objection  immediately  promise  what  they  desire. 

Vers.  5,  6.  "  According  to  this  the  inheritance 
coming  to  the  Manassites  nad  to  be  divided  into 
ten  parts,  since  the  male  posterity  fell  into  five 
families,  and  so  received  five  parts,  while  the  sixth 
fiimily,  that  of  Hepher,  was  divided  again  into 
five  families,  throu^n  his  grand-daughters,  the  five 
daughters  of  Zelophehad,  who  married  men  of  the 
other  families  of  their  paternal  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi. 
1-10),  and  received  each  her  special  share  of  the 
land"  (Keil).  Because,  therefore,  the  daughters, 
as  heirs,  obtained  their  possession  among  the  male 
descendants  of  Manasseh,  the  inheritance  in  west- 
em  Palestine  must  need  be  divided  into  ten  parts, 
while  the  land  of  Gilead  went  to  the  remaining 
Manassites.  The  genealogy  is  for  the  rest  by  no 
means  clear.    Comp.  Knobel  on  Num.  xxvi  29- 

34  :  Keil  on  ver.  1  of  this  chapter. 

Vers.  7-13.  Portion  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
Tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  author  gives  the  bound- 
ary again  from  east  to  west,  as  in  the  case  of 
Judah  (ch.  xv.  2  ff.),  the  sons  of  Joseph  (xvi.  1  ff.) 
and  Benjamin  (ch.  xviii.  12  ff.).  So  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  also  names  the  gates  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  beginning  from  the  east  (Rev.  xxi  13), 

1  *in9^?,  heoM  properly  to  tte  mittm  in  Bng. 
Zelophchaxl,  not  Zelophehad. 


and  Ezekiel  designates  the  several  tribe  diviaonn 
in  like  manner  from  east  to  west  (ch.  xlviii.  Iff.). 
And  the  border  of  Manaaaeh  was  from  Asher 
to  Michmethah,  that  lieth  before  Shechem; 
and  the  border  went  alonsr  on  [toward]  the 
right  hand  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Sn-ti^tpuah. 
What  border  is  meant,  the  north  or  south  ?  Kno- 
bel thinks  the  former,  Keil  and  Bunsen  the  south 
border.    The  starting-point  lies  unquestionably  in 

the  east  Asher  0??W),  fifteen  Roman  miles  firom 
Shechem  toward  Bethshean  (Scythopolis),  perhaps 
Tevasir  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl.  Res.  p.  306  f.),  or 
Janr  (Van  de  Velde,  ii  295,  apud.  von  Raumer,p. 
148).  This  however  is  not  certain,  but  only  so 
far  sure  that  Asher  is  to  be  sought,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Onom.,  on  the  road  from 
Shechem  to  Bethshean,  hence  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  territory  of  Manasseh. 

Thence  the  border  goes  to  Michmethah  which 
we  have  already  met  with  at  ch.  xvi.  5.    This 

Michmethah  (nri!p5D,  perhaps  "hiding-place," 

fVom  npS,  Gesen.)  lay,  as  our  passage  would  in- 
dicate, before^  t.  e,  according  to  the  customary  use 
of  ^J9  ^P,  east  or  northeast  of  Shechem,  unless, 
as  Knobel  assumes,  *^99"^7  is  to  be  taken  here  in 

reference  to  a  more  remote  distance  =  v^Q,  Deut. 
xi  30.  In  this  case,  Kubatijeh  (on  Menke's  Map  viii 
written  Kabatijeh)  orKabaat  (Buckingham,  oyr/a, 
i.  p.  453),  Kabate  in  Seetzen  (ii.  p.  166),  lying  ex- 
actlv  north  of  Shechem,  on  the  road  from  She^m 
to  tJenin  would  in  his  view  oflfer  itself  for  compari- 
son. The  etymological  relationship  of  the  two  words 

is  thus  established  by  Knobel :  "  2D  doubtless  is  to 
be  regarded,  with  the  LXX.  as  the  plural  of  a  sing. 
nnppD,  for  which  they  may  probably  have  used 

also  njnO?  (see  on  ch.xii  18).  Then,  since  m  and 
b  are  frequently  interchanged  (see  on  ch.  iii  16),  the 
present  name  of  the  place  agrees,  etc."  Against 
this  we  wotdd  oppose  the  following  considerations : 
( 1 )  It  appears  to  us  that  the  operation  by  which 
the  relationship  between  the  names  Micmnethah 
and  Kubatijeh,  or  Kabaat,  or  Kabate,  is  attempted 
to  be  proved,  is  an  exceedingly  violent  one.  (2)  In 

Deut.  xi.  30  v^C3  does  indeed  stand  for  a  north- 
west direction,  but  it  is  precisely  7)D  that  stands 
there,  meaning,  in  a  quite  general  way,  over  against, 
and  not  the  more  definite  ^39" /5  concerning 
which  Knobel  himself  admits  that  in  geographical 
statements  it  is  "  certainly  for  the  most  part  to  the 
east,*'  —  precisely  in  the  same  way,  Knobel  might 

have  added,  as  is  the  case  with  ^39/  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17  ;  XXV.  18;  Deut.  xxxii  49).  (3)  If  Michme- 
thah is  to  be  sought  so  far  north,  then  ch.  xvi.  6, 
where  it  is  brought  in  to  determine  the  north  bor- 
der of  Ephraim  which  lies  south  of  Manasseh,  is 
inexplicable.    Radier  may  it  be  said,  that  (a)  the 

statement  of  this  passage :  aDtt?  "^aSTb^  "^UT^ 
and  (6)  the  proximity  indicated,  ch.  xvi.  6,  of 
Taanath-shiloh,  which  is'  now  recognized  in  Ain 
Tana  [?1,  go  to  show  that  Michmethah  is  to  be 
looked  tor  east  or  northeast  of  Shechem,  perhaps, 
also,  on  the- road  to  Bethshean,  where  Kiepert,  m- 
deed  (on  the  large  map,  Sd  and  most  recent  edition, 
1866),  although  with  a  mdrk  of  interrogation,  and 
Menke  (Map  iii.)  have  inserted  the  name.    But  if 
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this  is  correct  we  have  here  not  the  north  border 
of  Manasseh,  but  the  soath,  the  same  which  is 

firen,  ch.  xn.  5  ff.,  as  the  north  boundary  of 
phraim;  and  there -lies  before  us  precisely  the 
same  case  of  the  doable  registry  of  tne  stme  line 
a«  between  our  two  tribes  and  Benjamin  (ch.  xvi. 
1-4  compared  with  ch.  xviii.  12,  13)  on  one  side, 
and  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (ch.  xt.  5  ff. ; 
xriii.  15  ff.)  on  the  other.  But  as  regards  the 
north  border  of  Manasseh,  it  as  well  as  the  east 
bonier  is  giren  in  common  for  both  tribes  in  the 
second  half  of  ver.  10. 

Shechem,  Q9^9  now  Nablus  or  Nabulus,  hay- 
ing, like  Jerusalem,  Gibeon,  and  Jericho,  had  sev- 
eral names  between  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and 
of  Christ  (Gen.  xii.  6 ;  John  ir.  5),  lies  on  the 

vatenhed  i^VP  =  back)  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Jordan  Valley  (Furrer,  pp.  237, 
238),  in  a  lovely,  richly  favored  valley  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  surrounded  by  gardens  in  which 
nature  has  prodigally  scattered  her  richness  (Fur- 
rer, p.  234).  See  the  fresh  and  beautiful  descrip- 
tion m  Furrer,  p.  230  ff. ;  cibmp.  further,  von  Rau- 
mer,  p.  161  ff. ;  Rob.  iiL  p.  95  ff.  [Tristram,  141 
ff;  Stanley,  S.  rf-  P.,  229  ff.].  Shechem  has  at 
nresent  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  From 
Michmethah    the    border   went   to   the    right 

(pOJirbS)  unto  the  inhabitanta  of  en-Tap- 
puah.  According  to  this,  en-Tappuah  or  Tappuah 
(ch.  xvi.  8)  lay  south  of  Michmethah,  and  hence 
also  south  or  southwest  of  Shechem.  But  Balad 
Tafoah  (comp.  on  ch.  xvi  8)  lies  rather  northeast 
of  Shechem.  How  then  snould  the  border  go 
tbence  toward  the  right,  t.  e.,  southwardly  ?  May 
not,  perhaps,  an  escape  be  found  from  the  ob- 
flcari^  (undeniably  very  great ')  of  this  passage  in 
the  fact  that  it  reads,  not  unto  en-TappucJi,  but  only 
ato  the  inhabitants  of  Tappuah  ?  Although  then 
Tappoah  itself  had  lain  northeast  of  Shechem,  we 
might  still  imagine  that  the  territory  of  this  royal 
citjof  the  Canaanites  (ch.  xii.  17)  had  stretched 
toward  the  south  or  southwest  With  Knobel, 
who  everywhere  here  supposes  that  he  has  the 
north  boundary  line  before  nim,  it  all  goes  beauti- 
fally.    For  him  the  Iine«runs  firom  Asher  to  Kuba- 

tijeh,  from  Eubatijeh  to  Jamun  (T^r*  in  spite  of 
the  article,  is  taken  as  a  proper  name  =  Yamon, 
Rob.  iii.  pp.  161,  167),  and  rrom  Jamun  to  Kefr 
Knd.  But  we  repeat,  that  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned with  the  north  limit  of  Manasseh,  but  its 
southern,  toward  Ephraim.  [So  Mr.  Grove,  also, 
Diet,  of  the  BUle,  art  "  Manasseh."  p.  1770  c.  al- 
though he  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  portions 
of  Ephiaim  and  Manasseh  were  intended  to  be 
e^tually  separated,  and  that,  if  they  were,  no 
clear  line  of  clivision  can  now  be  made  out.  —  Tr.J 
•  Ver.  8.  Another  notice  of  Tappuah,  purporting 
that  the  land  of  Tappuah  went  to  Manasseh,  the 
city  to  Ephraim.  Tne  latter  possessed,  according 
to  ch.  xn.  9,  still  other  places  in  Manasseh.  Kie- 
pert  has  inserted  Ta[ipuah  on  the  map  northwest 
of  Shechem  and  Michmethah,  but  with  a  mark  of 
interrogation.  Menke  assign:!  it  the  same  position, 
perhaps  with  reference  to  the  brook  of  reeds  men- 
tioned (ch.  xvL  8),  which  wo  here  And  again  in 
ver.  9. 

Vor.  9.  And  the  border  descended  unto  the 
waterooone  Kanah,  southward  of  the  water- 
ooom.  In  ch.  xvL  8,  it  reads :  From  Tappuah  the 
horder  goes  westward  toward  the  Reed-brook,  and  us 

1  [Ct  Orore  ia  Diet,  qf  BMe,  art  *<  Mlehmethah.']        I 
10 


out-goings  were  at  the  sea.  Keil  supposes  this  brook 
to  be  the  Abu  Zabura,  which  Knobel  also  men  tiona 
at  first  although  he  immediately  afterward  refers 
to  the  Nahr  el-lOissab.  Von  Raumer  decides  for 
the  latter  (p.  51)  with  greater  positiveness,  because 
the  old  name  Rced-brook  has  been  preserved  in 
Nahr  el-Kassab.  But  Mahr  el-Kassab  is  the  same 
stream  which  on  Kicpert's  wall-map  appears  as 
Nahr  el-Falik  (Van  de  Velde :  Falaik),  wliich  Kio- 
pert  with  von  Raumer  holds  to  bo  the  Reed-brook 
(brook  of  Cana).  The  border  extended  south  of 
the  brook  to  the  sea,  t.  e.,  the  Mediterranean  sea 

(niyjn,  ch.  xvi.  8),  which  Jerome  strangely  re- 
gards as  being  the  mare  aatsiasimum  ! 

These  cities  belonged  to  Ephraim  among  the 
cities  of  Manasseh.  Thus  ch.  xvi.  9  is  more  ex- 
actly defined,  "  These  cities."  Which, cities  1  It 
is  indeed  said  further :  "  and  the  border'  of  Manas- 
seh was  north  of  the  brook,"  but  the  definition  is 
made  no  clearer  thereby.  The  sense  can  hardly 
be  other  than  what  Masins  long  a^  expressed : 
*'  Funiculus,  oui  discemabat  fralrum  tstorum  posses' 
siotteSf  ambieoat    tile    quidem    torrentem    Cannosum 

(n3p  vTO)  a  meridie  atque  eum  attribuebat  Manas- 
sejuibus ;  verumUtmen  urbes,  qua  illi  torrenti  ab  austro 
adjacebantf  etsi  enstent  reipsa  intra  Martassensium 
poeitce  terminon,  nihilominus  Jure  fuerunt  Ephraimi- 
tarum;  quie  vero  a  septentrwne  torrentis  exstabant, 
ecu  obtinebant  Mamissenses"  For  in  ver.  10  we 
read  still  more  plainly:  "Southward  (from  the 
brook  it,  the  land,  was)  Ephraim's,  and  northward 
(of  the  same)  it  was  Manasseh's ;  and  the  sea  was 
his  border  (toward  the  west).  Knobel  would,  ac- 
cording to  ch.  xvi.  9,  read  ^?.2l  for  ^^^ ;  but  this 
is  not  strictly  necessary. 

Ver.  10.  South  of  the  Reed-brook  the  land  is 
here  said  to  have  belonged  to  Ephraim,  north  of  it 
to  Manasseh,  a  boundary  line  as  simple  as  could 
be.  Knobel  here  comes  into  perplexity,  out  of 
which  he  would  escape  by  supposing  that  the  north 
border  of  Manasseh  cuts  through  the  Reed-brook, 
while  the  north  border  of  Ephraim  comes  to  it,  so 
that  the  territory  of  Manasseh  there  formed  a 
point  1  —  And  the  sea  was  his  border.  Both  di- 
visions had  the  sea  on  the  west  one  ^Ephraim) 
south  of  the  Reed-brook,  the  other  (Manasseh) 
north  of  it.  The  account  of  the  north  boundarv 
for  both  in  common  follows  (comp.  ch.  xvi.  1  ff.). 

They  struck  upon  (1^37^9)*)  Asher  on  the  north, 

1.  «.,  on  the  north  side  (ch.  xix.  26).  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  province  concludes  with  the  eastern 
limit;  on  Issachar  on  the  east  (ch.  xix.  17). 
The  two  tribes  were  bounded,  therefore,  ( 1 )  on  the 
east  by  Issachar;  (2)  on  the  north  by  Asher;  (3) 
on  the  west  by  the  sea ;  (4)  on  the  south  by  Ben- 
jamin and  Dan.  Between  them  they  had  a  divis- 
ion line  which  is  twice  referred  to,  (a)  ch.  xvi.  6  ff., 
(6)  in  our  chapter,  ver.  7-10 ;  but  unfortunately  in 
neither  place  with  such  clearness  as  marks  tho 
description  e.  g.  of  the  boundarv  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (ch.  xv.  8  ff.).  \. separate  border 
of  Manasseh  on  the  north,  such  as  Knobel  as- 
sumes, we  cannot  find  given  in  the  text 

Vers.  11-13.  Six  cities  are  enumerated  which 
Manasseh  received  beyond  hin  own  country,  in 
Issachar  and  Asher,  without,  however,  being  able 
to  expel  the  Canaanites  from  them.  At  a  later 
period  having  become  stronger,  thev  were  content 
to  make  them  tributary  servants  (ver.  13).  The 
same  report  is  found  again  (Judg.  i.  27  ff.),  where, 
however,  Kndor  is  omitted. 
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The  word  ni3^  reminds  ns  of  ch.  xv.  47.  Kno- 
bel  finds  here  the  second  document  of  the  Jehovist 

Ver.  11.  Beth-shean  (l^pTt^J,  t.  e.,  house  of 
rest,  now  Beisan,  —  "in  an  expansion  of  the 
Jordan  Valley,  which  is  hounded  on  the  west  by 
the  low  ridge  of  Mount  Gilboa.  At  the  present 
day  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre  are  found 
here,  but  only  about  seventy  or  ciglitv  misemble 
huts  ibr  the  two  hundred  actual  inhabitants.  It 
stands  about  four  hours  from  Tiberias,  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus"  (von  Kaumer,  p. 
1 50  ;  Roh.  iii.  1 74  If. ).  The  Philistines  hung  on  its 
walls  the  dead  body  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  It 
WHS  afterward  called  Scythopolis  (see  Herod,  i. 
104-106.  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name). 
From  the  summit  of  Gilboa,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  high,  Furrer  (p.  260)  saw  a  green 
plain  lying  at  his  feet  on  the  east,  out  of  which 
rose  the  black  tents  of  the  Bedouin  camps,  like 
dark  patches,  on  the  g^reen.  The  plain  extends 
downward  to  the  Jordan,  and  he  was  able  to  follow 
itspicturesque  windings  to  a  considerable  distance. 
"  There,  not  far  from  the  river,"  Furrer  proceeds, 
''  Beisan  must  lie,  although  I  could  not  discern 
it  —  the  ancient  Bethshean  on  whose  walls  the 
Philistines  once  hung  the  dead  body  of  Saul." 
[Comp.  Tristram's  account  of  Beisan,  p.  .'>04  ff.J 

Ibleam»  where  Ahaziah  was  mortally  wounded 
(2  K.  ix.  27),  a  Lcvitical  city  (ch.  xxi.  25),  per- 
haps, as  Knobel  supposes,  Jelameh.  Jelamah  lie- 
tweeu  Zerin  and  Jeuin  ( Kob.  iii.  161).  The  accu- 
sative fTrfl  ^5ip^Tl^)  which  follows  is  remark- 
able, since  the  sentence  had  begun  with  ?  **'?'!1« 
It  is  most  simply  explained  by  a  change  of  con- 
struction, perhaps  occasioned    by   the  fact  that 

tt^T^Hy,  which  governs  the  accusative,  is  used  in 
Terse  12;  to  which  may  be  added  that  in  Judg.  i. 
27,  the  whole  statement  begins  with  tti**'Tirrrfvl. 
Kor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  instead  of  the 
cities  the  inhabitants  whom  Manasseh  could  not 
drive  oiU  are  mentioned. 
Dor,  ch.  xi.  2  ;  xii.  23. 

En-dor  Oi^  TUX  four  Roman  miles  south  of 
Tabor,  according  to  the  Onom.  (von  Raumer,  p. 
125),  near  the  northern  slope  of  the  Jcbel  Dacni 
(Dnhv,  little  Hermon),  which  rises  in  "yellow 
nakedness"  over  against  Tabor  (Furrer,  p.  308; 
Rob.  p.  171  f.).  Endor  was  the  abode  of  the 
"  woman  with  a  fiimiliar  spirit,"  whom  Saul  con- 
sulted (1  Sam.  xxviii.  9),  but  is  also  celebrated  (Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  11)  as  the  scene  of  the  victorv  in  which 
the  Midianites  were  destroved.  In  tKe  parallel 
passage  (Judg.  i.  27  ff.)  Endior  is  not  mentioned. 
Taanach,  ch.  xii.  21.    Megiddo,  ch.  xii.  21. 

The  three  heights  (ngjH  H^b??;  LXX., 
T^  rpiro¥  ri\t  'S6<p€B ;  Vulg.,  tertia  pars  urbis  Na- 
phet).  What  is  intended  is  the  three  cities  lying 
on  hills :  Kndor,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo,  aTripolis 
of  mountain  cities  in  distinction  from  the  places  on 
the  plain :    Bethshean,  Ibleam,  and   Dor.    The 

author  might  have  called  the  latter  also  a  n^7t?7, 
a  n^^trn  nwbp,  using  nbgtp  in  the  general 
sense  of  "  plain,"  and  not  in  the  definite  geograph- 
ical signification  which  in  thb  book  it  everywhere 
bears,  as  e.  g-,  in  ch.  xv.  33. 
Ver.  12.  "  The  Manassites,  however,  were  not 

1  [Kaobers  nippoaltkm  to  better,  namely,  that  ^  ^TH 
to  here  Alt  to  be  equivaleut  to  receive,  poesen,  have*.  ~Ta.] 


I  in  a  condition  to  expel  the  population  from  the 
cities  named,  so  that  the  Canaanites,  according  to 
their  wili  and  pleasurt,  dwelt  in  this  district "  (Kno- 
bel). The  will  and  pleasure  is  right  vividly  ex- 
pressed by  the  plastic  b^^J  (ch.  vii.  7 ;  Ex.  ii.  21 ). 
Ver.  IS.  But  when  the  Israelites  became  strong 

WTtJ)  they  made  the  OanaaaiteB  tributary  8er> 
▼ants  (comp.  ch.  x.  10),  but  drive  them  out  they 
did  not.  We  allow  ourselves  this  translation, 
after  the  example  of  De  Wette,  to  indicate  in 
English  somethmg  of  the  effect  of  the  emphatic 

itth-nn  rtb  aJnim. 

d.  Ver.  14-18.  Complaint  of  the  Children  of 
Joseph  that  their  Possession  is  insufficient.  "An 
old,  original  fragment,  and  a  beautiful,  historical 
trait  in  the  character  of  Joshua.  The  unselfish 
Joshua  was  himself  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xiiL  8,  16  " 
(Bunsen).  As  the  histoiy  of  Achsah  (ch.  xv.  1.1- 
19),  occurring  in  the  midst  of  the  boundary  descrip- 
tions of  Judah,  and  catalo^es  of  its  cities,  makes 
a  very  refreshing  impression  on  the  laborious  ex- 
plorer of  these  records,  so  this  narrative  awakens 
similar  emotions.  The  children  of  Joseph,  i.  e.. 
probably  the  patriarchs  of  the  tribe,  came  com- 
phiining  before  their  fellow-tribesman  Joshua,  to 
whom  they  had  trusted  for  a  better  gtiardianship 
of  their  interests.  "  Why,"  they  ask,  **  hast  thou 
given  me  but  one  lot  and*  on«  portion,  as  a  posses 
sion,  when  I  am  a  great  people,  in  so  for  as  Jeho- 
vah hath  blessed  me  hitherto."  Joshua,  by  no 
means  disposed  to  grant  special  favors  to  his  own 
tribe,  demands  of  them  to  use  their  strength,  to 
go  up  into  the  forest,  to  clear  it  out,  and  establish 
for  themselves  new  abodes  there  among  the  Peria- 
jdtes  and  the  Rephaim.  When  they  (ver.  16) 
show  little  inclination  to  this  course* and  at  the 
same  time  intimate  that  they  cannot  spread  them- 
selves further  in  the  plain  because  t)f  the  formida-  * 
bleness  of  the  Canaanites  who  dwell  there,  Joshna 
(ver.  17)  still  remains  firm.  In  both  his  replies 
(vers.  15,  17)  he  betrays  a  touch  of  irony,  as  if  he 
would  say :  Yes,  it  is  true,  thou  art  a  numerous 
people,  and  hast  great  strength,  and  oughtest  there* 
fore  to  have  more  than  one  share.  But  seek  to 
procure  this  secona  portion  thyseJf!  Rely  on  thy 
own  power !  Cut  down  the  forest !  Behold  thou 
wilt  arive  out  the  Canaanites ;  it  is  precisely  thy 
task  to  conquer  those  that  have  iron  chariots  and 
are  mighty;  no  other  tribe  can  do  it"  Of  the 
manner  in  which  Ewald  (ii.  315-317,  2d  [Germ.] 
ed.)  treats  this  narrative,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  further  on. 

Ver.  14.  As  here,  so  also  ch.  xvi.  1  ff. ;  xvii.  10, 
the  children  of  Joseph  are  taken  together.  They 
are  regarded  as  one  tribe,  so  to  speak,  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  as  Rev.  viL  8.  Comp.  also  passages  like 
Am.  vL  6;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  16;  Ixxviii.  67;  Ixxx.  2; 
Ixxxi.  6 ;  £z.  xxxvii.  16,  19. 

One  lot  and  one  portion.  "  vHiSl  and  ^5'7 
are  synonymous  and  combined  for  greater  empha 

sis.  v^  is  the  lot  which  is  cast;  ^30  the 
measuring  line,  then  the  measured  inheritance  " 
(Keil).     Comp.  also  ver.  5. 

So  flur  as  OB^^^^?;  not  as  Gesenius  would 

have  it,  "^W^^?;  de  gradu,  Maurer)  JehovEh 

hath  blessed  me  hitherto  (n!nS,  de  tempore^ 
Maurer).    A  quite  peculiar  blessing  bad  been  prom- 
ised to  Joseph  (Gen.  xlix.  25,  26;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
13-17. 
Ver.  15.  Jo9hna*s  answer.    Ctot  thee  up  into 
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the  ftirest.  The  forest  of  the  moantain  of  Eph- 
r:iai  and  of  its  out-goings  (ver.  18)  is  meant. 
That  Mount  Ephraim  (mountain  of  Israel,  cb.  xi. 
16-21)  was  then  covered  with  woods,  is  clear  from 
1  Ssm.  xiT.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  6.  Even  the  forest  at 
Bethel,  2  K.  ii.  23,  24,  probably  belonged  (Winer, 
il  675)  to  the  forest  of  Ephraim.  And  even  at 
the  present  daj,  according  to  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  travellers,  the  heights  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
forming  the  northern  portion  of  the  mountainous 
coontrj  between  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  the  wil- 
demeds  of  the  south  ( v<m  Raumer,  p.  42),  are  more 
rich  in  vegeution  than  that  part  of  the  same 
mountain  which  belonged  to  Judah.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  its  spun  toward  the  north- 
vest  and  northeast.  On  the  northwest  a  forest- 
covered  hill  joins  itself  to  Mount  Ephraim  connect- 
ing the  latter  with  Carmel,  that  most  beautiful,  and 
greenest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Canaan.  On  the 
Donhesst  Mount  Gilboa,  where  Saul  and  Jonathan 
fell  in  the  contest  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxTiii4;  zxxi.  1-8;  2  Sam.  i.  6-20),  constitutes 
its  off-shoot  toward  the  Jordan.  On  the  road  from 
the  hamlet  of  Jelbon,  in  which  word  the  old  name  is 
preserved,  Fnrrer  (p.  260)  ascended  the  mountain 
oj  a  \oftr  slojie  which  was  in  places  clothed  with  a 
dense  oak  thicket.  A  small  forest  of  low  oak  trees 
is  mentioned  by  the  same  traveller  as  standin;^  on 
the  right  of  the  road  from  Nazareth  to  Carmel  (p. 
280).  Without  doubt  it  is  the  same  woods  which 
Schaltx  describes  {Reise  in  das  aeioUe  Land^  pp. 
249,  250),  since  he  also  notices  the  "  crisp  eastern 
oaks."  Kobinson  (iii.  p.  189  f.)  speaks  of^''  a  wide 
strip  of  low  woody  heights "  by  which  Carmel  is 
joined  on  the  southwest,  with  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.  We  find  woods  therefore  partly  on 
Mount  Ephraim  itself,  partly  on  its  off-shoots. 

At  the  very  foot  of  this  forest,  however,  on  the 
northwest  spur  of  Mount  Ephraim,  the  children 
of  Joseph  had  had  cities  in  the  plain  assiirned  to 
them,  namely,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo  ( l)or  lay 
farther  west  on  the  sea)  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
(ver.  11).  Ibleam  and  Bethshean  also  (ver.  11) 
lav  west  and  east  of  Mount  Gilboa,  being  spoken 
of  again  in  ver.  16.  Knobel  (p.  450)  says: 
"  Whither  the  author  thinks  also  of  the  Little 
Ilermon  lying  further  north,  and  so  refers  to  En- 
dor,  is  doubtful,''  and  we  not  only  share  his  doubt 
hot  go  a  step  further  and  consider  it  quite  improb- 
able, since  Robinson  (iii.  p.  171)  speaks  of  that 
mountain  as  *'  a  desert,  shapeless  mass,"  and  Furrer 
(p.  308)  notices  the  "yellow  nakedness"  of  the 
Jcbel  Duhy,  or  Dachi. 

Cut  down  for  thyaelf  there  in  the  land  of 
the  PerixxLtes  and  of  the  Bephaim,  if  Mount 

Bphraim  ia  too  narrow  (VV  ^^^  ^^  ^  different 
sense  fix>m  ch.  x.  13).  Cornel,  a  Lapide  (in  Keil, 
p.  411  f.)  long  ago  hit  upon  the  thought  that  here 
and  in  ver.  18,  by  the  forest  the  Perizzites  and  the 
Repbaim  were  to  be  understood,  thus  assuming 
that  there  was  a  metaphor.  He  says :  "  Eft  metor 
pkora,  terrain  enim  a  Chananais  occitpatam  voeat  8}fl- 
rom,  eo  quod  sicut  sylva  exsdndi  debet,  ttt  locus  arari 
possit :  tic  exsdndendi  erant  Pherizceiy  ut  eorum  ter- 
ram  ocatparent  Josephitce." 

Him  Ewald  follows,  as  Keil  has  pointed  out, 
when  he  represents  the  import  of  ver.  15  in  the 
following  manner :  "  not  at  a  loss  for  the  answer* 
he  (Joshua)  replied :  *  if  they  were  so  numerous 
(and  Mount  Epnraim  as  hitherto  occupied  by  them 
too  small)  then  they  need  only  move  into  the  for- 
eit  (i^  e.  into  the  thickly  settled  and  cultivated 
plain)  and  laboriously  cut  down  for  themselves 


there  the  tall,  profitable  trees.'  In  other  words 
they  should  enter  the  plain  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain on  which  they  dwelt,  where,  however,  the 
'  Perizzites  and  Rephaim '  (that  is,  the  enemy)  still 
lay  in  dense  masses,  whom  the  tribe  (instead  of 
envying  other  tribes  their  inheritance),  onght 
themselves  long  ago  to  have  destroyed  and  so  to 
have  doubled  their  possession.''  A  purelv  arbi- 
trary explanation,  wnich  may  be  pardoned  to  old 
Cornelius  a  Lapide,  but  so  much  the  \&^s  readily 
to  Ewald,  as  he  arrogates  too  much  to  himseli, 
when,  with  well-known  dogmatism,  he  says  (p. 
315,  note  2) :  "Already  the  LXX.  failed  to  under- 
stand this  ancient  |)as8age.  hard  to  be  compre- 
hended by  reason  of  its  '  biting  scorn '  (sic  !),  and 
still  less  have  the  modems  understood  it."  Wherein 
the  £&nlt  of  the  LXX.  consists  in  this  respect,  we 
are  unable,  after  repeated  comparison  of  the  orig^ 
inal  with  their  version,  to  discover,  unless  in  the 

fact  that  the  LXX.  venture  to  render  n)?2  (quite 
properly  in  our  humble  opinion)  by  ityd0n9h  while 
Ewald  prefers  to  make  of  it  march  into  the  plain. 
Of  the  "  biting  scorn "  of  Joshua  we  will  pres- 
ently speak  again. 

Ver.  16.  The  sons  of  Joseph  answer,  that  the 
mountain  really  will  not  suffice  for  them,  while 

the  Canaanites  in  the  valley-hind  (PPyiTY  v^^) 
have  iron  chariots.  They  appear  as  if  they  had 
not  heard  a  syllable  of  going  up  into  the  forest. 

Ia  not  enough.  Here  H^^3  is  used  as  in  Zech. 
X.  10;  Num.  xL  22  (Knobel  and  Keil).  LXX.: 
o6x  itpK^ffu,  ac(*ording  to  the  correct  text,  instead 
of  iipifficu,  Comp.  also  LXX.,  Num.  xi.  22.  The 
iron  chariota  of  tne  Canaanites  wore  greatly  feared 
by  the  Israelites,  and  were  "  the  main  reason  why 
the  Hebrews  could  not  establish  themselves  in  the 
plains  (ch.  xi.  4;  Judg.  i.  19  ;  iv.  3;  1  Sam.  xiii. 
5).  Israel  adopted  this  species  of  weapons  not 
uhtil  the  time  ot  David  ana  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4;  1  K.  V.  6;  ix.  19;  x.  26)"  (Knobel).  That 
the  Canaanites  had  these  iron  chariots  did  not 
hinder  the  children  of  Joseph  from  "  occupying 
the  forest  region"  (Keil),  but  the  plain,  as  Kno- 
bel rightly  perceived,  since  the  "  chariot-cavalry  " 
(Winer,  li.  671),  very  dangerous  in  the  plains, 
could  not  well  get  on  in  the  mountain,  as  the  pas- 
sage of  Vegetius  {Mil.  iii.  24),  cited  by  Winer, 
shows :  "Quadriga  falcatte  ut  primo  magnum  intu- 
lere  terrorem,  ita  potttmodum  /uere  derisui.  Nam 
difficile  currus  falcatus  planum  semper  invenit  ram' 
pum  et  levi  impedimenta  detinetur,  unoque  affiicto  aut 
culnerato  equo  decipitur.'* 

Ver.  17.  Joshua  does  not  allow  them  to  slip  out, 
but  holds  fast  to  his  declaration  already  made,  the 
sense  of  which  has  been  exhibited  above. 

Ver.  18.  Continuation.  A  mountain  shall  be 
thine,  for  it  ia  a  forest.  The  mountain  of  Eph- 
raim is  meant.  This  mountain  should  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  strong  and  able  house  of  Joseph,  be- 
cause it  was  adapted  to  them  as  being  woodland 
to  be  cleared  up  by  them.  As  the  result  of  this 
clearing  the  one  lot  should  become  two,  as  it  were, 
to  which  JoKhua  plainly  points,  ver.  17. 

Thou  Shalt  cut  it  down,  and  the  out-goings 

(VnW!?hl)  of  it  shall  be  thine.  We  cannot  with 
Knobel  understand  the  sense  of  these  words  j-o 
that  according  to  ver.  15,  the  one  of  these  ou^^^o. 
ings  or  spurs,  the  northwestern  one,  toward  Car- 
mel, and  according  to  this  verse  the  other,  north- 
eastern, Gilboa,  were  to  be  granted  in  addition  to 
what  they  had  received ;  for  in  this  case  Joshua 
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would  baTO  made  a  concession  to  his  fellow  tribes- 
men, and  so  broken  the  point  of  the  whole  trans- 
action. Rather,  the  sons  of  Joseph  have  indeed 
Mount  Ephraim  proper,  as  they  themselves  say 
(ver.  16),  already  in  possession,  and,  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  two  spars  to  fhe  northwest  and  northeast, 
the  cities  mentioned  in  ver.  1 1  had  been  allotted. 
If  now  they  have  not  room  enough,  they  should, 
partly  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  partly  on  the 
heights  which  rose  above  those  cities,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Perizzites  and  Rephaim,  cut  down  the 
woods  and  so  make  themselves  new  abodes,  as,  mod- 
est in  his  claims,  Joshua  himself  did  (ch.  xix.  50). 
To  convince  and  encourage  them  Joshua  adds :  — 
For  thou  wilt  driTe  out  the  Oanaanites,  for 
they  have  iron  chariots*  for  they  are  strong. 
"  Male  Dathius,  aliif  quamvis  currus/erreos  habeunt 

et  poUntes  sirU.  *^3  signifirat  nam.  Senstu :  hanc 
ipsam  ch  cau9am,  quod  cwru$  ferreos  habent  et  po- 
ientes  tunt^  vos^  Ephrcumita  et  ManassUct^  eoa  ag- 
grediaminif  qttippe  qui  estis  populus  numerotus  et 
potens"  {ver.  17).  So  Maurer,  and  De  Wette, 
Keil,  Knobel  likewise.    When  the  LXX.  render 

the  last  words :  i*)n  fTtn  ^S  by  ffh  yitp  Wtpur- 

X^ttf  ainov,   they  either  read:   nriS  ptri  ^3 

HPinp,  or,  which  is  to  me  more  likely,  allow  them- 
selves a  variation.  The  Vul^.  translates  ver^ 
freely :  "  Et  poteris  ultra  proceaere^  cum  Mubvertens 
ChanawEum,  quern  dicia  ferreos  habere  currua  et  esse 
fortissimum." 

At  this  place  we  may  appropriately  return  to 
Ewald's  account  of  the  transaction.  He  com- 
ments on  vers.  16-18,  thus:  "but  when  to  this 
sharp  answer  *'  (he  means  the  decision  of  Joshua 
given  in  ver.  l.'i),  "  they  go  on  to  reply  that,  *  that 
did  not  suit,  that  the  mountain  was  enough  for 
them,  since  the  Canaanites  linng  in  the  plain  htu\ 
the  dangerous  iron  chariots.'  Joshua  carries  still 
further  the  figure  of  forest  and  mountain,  even  to 
the  uttermost,  and,  in  order  to  finish  the  matter 
with  one  blow,  turns  off  the  importunate  petition- 
ers who  desire  much  and  yet,  out  of  vain  fear,  will 
not  exert  themselves  to  obtain  their  wish,  by  the 
still  more  pointed  insult  (sic !)  that '  they  should  by 
all  means,  since  they  were  a  very  numerous  and 
strong  tribe,  have  not  merely  one  lot  1  Rather 
should  they,  besides  the  mountain  which  they  al- 
ready possessed,  and  yet  did  not  truly  possess, 
have  also  another,  namely,  that  forest,  which  they 
would  have  first  with  bitter  toil  to  clear  off  an(i 
make  nsefhl,  t.  e.  the  Canaanites,  whom  to  subdue 
in  spite  of,  and  indeed  precisely  on  account  of, 
their  mighty  armor,  and  to  render  serviceable  was 
their  second  portion  yet  to  be  acquired;  and  in 
this,  fear  and  trembling  would  be  of  no  avail !  *  A 
biting  sarcasm,  worthy  of  a  Samson  !  And  so  the 
most  ancient  legend,  as  it  appears  in  this  narra- 
tive, conceived  of  Joshua  also  as  the  hero  who  con- 
tended by  his  humilviting  wit  against  the  presump- 
tion of  the  men  of  his  tribe,  —  a  true  man  of  the 
people,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word." 

Against  this,  aside  from  what  we  have  already 
said  in  opposition  to  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  forest  and  mountain,  two  remarks  are  ap- 
propriate: (1)  ver.  16  is  treated  quite  arbitrarily 
when  Ewald,  in  his  note,  p.  316,  writes :  **  In  ver. 

16»  K^  is,  against  the  Masora,  to  be  separated  as 

'nol'  and  W^^  to  be  written."  Thus  he 
would  bring  oiit  exactly  the  opposite  sense, 
namely,  that  the  mountain  toai  enough  for  them. 


although  the  sons  of  Joseph,  in  ver.  14,  complain 
of  that  very  thing,  that  their  district  was  too  small 
for  so  numerous  a  people ;  (2)  the  more  "  pointed 
insult,"  which  Ewald,  resting  on  ver.  17  and  18 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Joshua,  presupposes  that  his 
answer  in  ver.  15  also  was  pointed,  and  moreover 
a  pointed  insult,  as  indeed  he  finds  in  the  whole 
passage  nothing  but  biting  mockery  (p.  315,  note 
2).  Fine  irony,  a  noble  humor,  we  also  recognize 
in  the  replies  of  Joshua  as  well  in  ver.  15  as  in 
vers.  17,  18,  but  between  this  and  "bio'ng  mock- 
ery "  there  is  a  great  diflferencc.  Irony  is  mor- 
ally allowable,  mockery  and  insult  not.  He  who 
employs  the  latter  is  a  bad  man,  and  will  never  be 
regarded  as  "  a  true  man  of  the  people  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,"  which  the  most  ancient  myth 
is  here  said  to  have  made  Joshua.  Joshua  was 
certainly  a  true  people's  man ;  certainly  our  author 
will,  in  this  old,  precious  narrative,  so  represent 
him,  but  as  a  people's  man  who  has  gained  his 
popularity  not  through  sharp  and  sharper  sar- 
casms, but  through  his  unselfishness  and  noble 
preeminence.  For,  that  any  one  should  have  be- 
come a  favorite  by  insulting  mockery,  would  no 
more  occur  in  Joshua's  time  than  in  ours.  We 
must,  therefore,  deny  the  biting  scorn  which  Ewald 
here  scents  out.  MeUicious  tearing  lay  {at  enough 
remote  from  so  noble  a  hero  as  Josnua.  He  knew 
nothing  of  it. 


HOMILBTICAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 

The  narrative,  ch.  xvii.  14-18,  can,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  employed  to  show  Joshua  as  a  pattern 
of  an  unselfish,  noble,  and  prudent  popular  leader 
and  statesman ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  set  home  his 
decision  toward  the  house  of  Joseph,  as  an  impres- 
sive lesson  to  all  at  the  present  day  who  desire 
everything  from  the  state,  but  would  themselves 
put  forth  the  least  possible  exertion.  So  in  refer- 
ence to  the  age  in  genera] ;  but  the  passage  admits 
of  an  individual  application  also  to  all  idle  men 
who  will  not  labor,  for  instance,  in  new  founded 
colonies^  where  a  sermon  on  this  text  wpnld,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  very  much  in  place. 

Starkb:  That  is  the  way  with  the  covetous 
man,  that  the  more  he  has  the  more  he  deidres  to 
have,  and  cannot  but  grudge  his  neighbor  what 
belongs  to  him.  One  should  be  content  with  that 
which  God  jjjives.  Those  who  are  appointed  to 
the  duty  of  distributing  g9ods  and  lands,  however 
faithfully  they  may  peribrm  the  service,  yet  com- 
monly get  no  great  thanks  therefor. 

An  original  remark  occurs  in  the  Bibl.  Tub.  on 
ver.  15:  It  is  a  duty  of  the  magistrate,  amonj^ 
others,  this,  namely,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants when  there  are  many  of  them,  to  prepare 
the  vet  uncultivated  land  for  cultivation,  that  the 
people  may  derive  from  it  so  much  the  more  rev- 
enue and  support 

Lanob  :  So  it  goes  also  with  many  an  insincere 
combatant  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  that^  they 
would  fain  have  many  spiritual  gifts  but  without 
a  strife. 

Kramer  :  Prayer,  labor,  and  trust  in  God  must 
go  together,  Ps.  cxxvii  2. 

[Matt.  Hkxrt  :  Many  wish  for  larger  posses- 
sions, who  do  not  cultivate  and  make  the  best  of 
what  they  have,  think  they  should  have  more  ttd- 
ents  given  them,  who  do  not  trade  with  those  with 
which  they  are  intrusted.  Most  people's  poverty 
b  the  effect  of  their  idleness ;  would  they  dig  they 
need  not  beg.  —  Tr.] 
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3.  The    Territories   of  the  Seven   remaining  TVihes:  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulun^ 
Issachcw,  Ashery  Naphtcdi,  Dan  ;  and  the  Possession  of  Joshua. 

Chapters  XVIIL,  XIX. 

a.  Setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.    Description  of  the  Land  yet  to  be  divided. 
Chapter  XVIII.  1-10. 

1  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  assembled  together 
at  Shiloh,  and  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  there :  and  the  land  was 

2  subdued  before  them.    And  there  remained  among  the  children  of  Israel  seven 

3  tribes,  which  had  not  yet  [omit :  yet]  received  their  inheritance.  And  Joshua  said 
onto  the  children  of  Israel,  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land  which 

4  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  Grod  of  your  fethers  hath  given  you  ?  Give  out  from  among  [for] 
you  three  men  for  each  tribe :  and  I  will  send  them,  and  they  shall  rise,  and  go 
[about]  through  the  land,  and  describe  it  according  to  the  inheritance  of  them  [their 

5  possession] :  and  they  shall  come  again  [omit :  again]  to  me.  And  they  shall  divide 
it  into  seven  parts :  Judah  shall  abide  in  their  coast  [stand  on  his  border]  on  the 
south,  and  the  house  of  Joseph  shall  abide  in  their  coasts  [stand  on  their  border]  in 

6  the  north.  Ye  shall  therefore  [And  ye  shall]  describe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and 
bring,  the  description  [so  Bunsen,  but  properly :  them  or  it]  hither  to  me,  that  I 

7  may  cast  lots  for  you  here  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  Grod.  But  [For]  the 
Levites  have  no  part  among  you ;  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  their 
inheritance  [possession] :  and  Gad,  and  Reuben,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
have  received  their  inheritance  [possession]  beyond  [the]  Jordan  on  the  east,  which 

8  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  them.  And  the  men  arose,  and  went 
.   away :  and  Joshua  charged  them  that  went  to  describe  the  land,  saying,  Gk),  and 

walk  through  the  land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me,  that  I  may  here  cast 

9  lots  for  you  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Shiloh.  And  the  men  went  and  passed 
through  the  land,  and  described  it  by  [the]  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book,  and  came 

10  again  [omit :  again]  to  Joshua  to  the  host  [camp]  at  Shiloh.  And  Joshua  cast  lots 
for  them  in  Sluloh  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  and  there  Joshua  divided  the  land 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  their  divisions. 

b.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Chapter  XVUL     11-28. 
a.  Its  boundaries. 

Chapter  XVIIL    11-20. 

• 

11  And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  came  up  according 
to  their  fiunllies  :  and  the  coast  [border]  of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the  chil- 

12  dren  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph.  And  their  border  on  the  north  side 
was  [De  Wette :  began  ;  but  properly :  There  wa^  for  them  the  border,  etc.]  from 
[the]  Jordan,  [Fay:  at  the  Jordan] ;  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  side  of  Jericho 
on  ^e  north  side  [omit:  side],  and  went  up  through  [on]  the  mountains  west- 

13  ward ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven.  And  the 
border  went  over  from  thence  toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of  Luz  (which  is  Beth-el) 
southward;  and  the  border  descended  to  Ataroth-adar,  near  [on]  the  hill  [mountain] 

14  that  lieth  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon.  And  the  border  was  drawn 
thence,  and  compassed  the  corner  of  the  sea  [and  bent  around  toward  ^e  west  side] 
southward,  from  the  hill  [mountain]  that  lieth  before  Beth-horon  southward ;  and 
the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  Kujath-baal  (which  is  Eirjath-jearim),  a  city  of  the 
children  [sons]  of  Judah.     This  was  the  west  quarter  [side]. 

15  .And  the  south  quarter  [side]  was  from  the  end  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the  bor- 
der went  out  on  [toward]  the  west,  and  went  out  to  the  well  [fountain]  of  the 

16  waters  of  Nephtoah.  And  the  border  came  [went]  down  to  the  end  of  the  moun- 
twn  that  lieth  before  the  valley  [ravine]  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  [omit :  and] 
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which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  giants  [Rephaim]  on  the  north,  and  descended  to  the 
valley  [ravine]  of  llinnom,  to  the  side  [prop. :  shoulder]  of  Jebusi  on  the  south 
[De  Wette :  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite  ;  Fay :  on  the  side  of  the  Jebusite 

17  toward  the  south],  and  descended  to  En-rogel,  and  was  drawn  from  [on]  the  north, 
and  went  forth  to  En-shemesh,  and  went  forth  toward  Geliloth,  which  is  over 
against  the  going  up  of  Adummim,  and  descended  to  the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son 

18  of  Reuben,  And  passed  along  toward  the  side  [shoulder]  over  against  [Vid]  [the] 

19  Arabah  [Jordan-valley]  northward,  and  went  down  unto  [the]  Arabah :  And  the 
border  passed  along  to  the  side  [shoulder]  of  Beth-hoglah  northward :  and  the  out- 
goings of  the  border  [it,  the  border]  were  at  the  north  bay  [tongue]  of  the  salt  sea, 
at  the  south  end  of  [tie]  Jordan.     This  was  the  south  coast  [border]. 

20  And  [the]  Jordan  was  the  border  of  it  [bordered  it],  on  the  east  side.  This  was 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  by  the  coasts  [borders]  thereof 
round  about,  according  to  their  families. 

fi,  Citiet  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjcamin, 
Chaptek  XVm.    21-28. 

21  Now  [And]  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  accord- 
ing to  their  &milies,  were  Jericho,  and  Beth-hoglah,  and  the  valley  of  [Emek] 

22  23  Keziz,  And  Beth-arabah,  and  Zemaraim,  and  Beth-el,  And  Avim,  and  Parah,  and 

24  Ophrah,  And  Chephar-haammonai,  and  Ophni,  and  Graba ;  twelve  cities  with 

25  26  [and]  their  villages:  Gibeon,  and  Ramah, and  Beeroth,  Ajid  Mizpeh, and Chephi- 
27  28  rah,  and  Mozah,  And  Rekem.  and  Irpeel,  and  Taralah,  And  Zelah,  Eleph,  and 

Jebusi  (which  is  Jerusalem),  Gibeath,  and  Eirjath;  fourteen  cities  with  [and] 
their  villages.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  according  to 
their  families. 

c.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Simeon. 

Chapteb  XIX.    1-9. 

1  Ajid  the  second  lot  came  forth  to  [for]  Simeon,  even  [omit :  even]  for  the  tribe 
of  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon  according  to  their  families  :  and  their  inheritance 
[possession]  was  within  the  inheritance  [possession]   of  the  children  of  Judah. 

2  And  they   had    in   their  inheritance  [possession],  Beer-sheba,  and   Sheba,   and 

3  4  Moladah,  And  Hazar-shual,  and  Balah,  and  Azem,  and  Eltolad,  And  Bethul,  and 
5  6  Ilormah,  And  Ziklag,  and  Beth-marcaboth,  and  Hazar-susah,  Ajid  Beth-lebaoth, 

7  and   Sharuhen ;  thirteen   cities  and  their  villages :   Ain,   Remmon,   and    Ether, 

8  and  Ashan ;  four  cities  and  their  villages :  And  all  the  villages  that  were  round  about 
these  cities  to  Baalath-beer,  Ramath  of  the  south.  This  is  the  inheritance  [posses- 
sion] of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon,  according  to  their  £imilies. 

9  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah  was  the  inheritance  [possession]  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon :  for  the  part  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  was 
too  large  for  them ;  therefore  [and]  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon  had  their  inker- 
itance  [possession]  within  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  them. 

d.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Zebulun. 
Chapter  XIX.  10-16. 

10  And  the  third  lot  came  up  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Zebulun  according  to  their 

1 1  families :  and  the  border  of  their  inheritance  was  unto  Sand :  And  their  border 
went  up  toward  the  sea  [westward],  and  Maralah,  and  reached  to  Dabbashetk,  and 

12  reached  to  the  river  [water-course]  that  is  before  Jokneam :  And  turned  from  Sarid 
eastward,  toward  the  sun-rising,  unto  the  border  of  Chisloth-tabor,  and  then  goeth 

13  [and  went]  out  to  Daberath,  and  goeth  [went]  up  to  Japhia,  And  from  thence 
passeth  [it  passed]  on  along  on  the  east  [toward  the  east,  toward  the  rising  of  the 
sun]  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah-kazin,  and  goeth  [went]  out  to  Remmon-methoar 

14  [Remmon  which  stretches]  to  Neah;  And  the  border  xjompasseth  [bent  around]  it 
on  the  north  side  [northward]  to  Hannathon :  and  the  out-goings  thereof  are  [were] 

15  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el:  Ajid  Kattath,  and  Nahallal,  and  Shimron,  and  IdaT 
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IG  lah,  and  Beth-lehem;  twelve  cities  with  [and']  their  villages.  This  is  the  inheri- 
tance [possession!  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Zebulun  according  to  their  families, 
these  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

«.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Issachar. 
Chapter  XIX.  17-23. 

17  And  [omit:  and]  the  fourth  lot  came  out  to  [for]  Issachar,  for  the  children 

18  [sons]  of  Issachar  according  to  their  families.    And  their  border  was  toward  Jezreel, 

19  iO  and  Chesulloth,  and  Shunem,  And  Hapharaim,  and  Shihon,  and  Anaharath,  And 

21  Rabbith,  and  Kishion,  and  Abez,  And  Remeth,  and  En^^annim,  and  £n-haddah, 

22  and  Beth-pazzez ;  Ajid  the  coast  [border]  reacheth  to  [struck]  Tabor,  and  Sha- 
hazimah,  and  Bethnshemesh ;  and  the  out-goings  of  their  border  were  at  [the] 

23  Jordan;  sixteen  cities  with  [and]  their  villages.  This  is  the  inheritance  [pos- 
session] of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Issachar,  according  to  their  £am 
ilies,  the  cities  and  their  villages. 

/.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Asher. 
Chapteb  XIX.  24-31. 

24  And  the  fifth  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Asher  accord- 

25  ingto  their  families.     And  their  border  was  Helkath,  and  Hali,  and  Beten,  and 

26  Achshaph,  Ajid  Alammelech,  and  Amad,  and  Misheal ;  and  reacheth  to  [it  struck] 

27  Carmel  westward,  and  to  [omit :  to]  Shihor-libnath  ;  And  turneth  [turned]  toward 
the  sun-rising  to  Beth  dagon,  and  reacheth  to  [struck]  Zebulun,  and  to  [omit :  to] 
the  valley  [ravine]  of  Jiphthah-el,  toward  [on]  the  north  side  of  Beth-emek,  and 

28  NeieU  and  goeth  [went]  out  to  Cabul  on  the  left  hand,  And  Hebron,  and  Rehob, 

29  and  Hammon,  and  Kanah,  even  unto  great  Zidon;  Ajid  then  [omit:  then]  the 
coast  [border]  turneth  [turned]  to  Ramah,  and  to  the  strong  [fortified]  city  Tyre ; 
and  the  coast  [border]  turneth  [turned]  to  Hosah ;  and  the  out-goings  thereof  are 

30  at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to  Achzib  [in  the  district  of  Achzib]  :  Ummah  also 
[and  Ummah],  and  Aphek,  and  Rehob  :  twenty  and  two  cities  with  [and]  their  vil. 

31  lages.  This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of 
Asher  according  to  their  femilies,  these  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

g.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Naphtali. 
Chapter  XIX.  32-39. 

32  The  sixth  lot  came  out  to  [for]  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali,  even  [omit 
83  even]  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali  according  to  their  families.     And  their 
«    coast  [border]  was  from  Heleph,  from  Allon  to  Zaanannim,  [the  oak  of  2^aanan- 

nim],  and  Adami,  Nekeb  \or  Adami-nekeb],  and  Jabneel,  unto  Lakum ;  and  the 

34  out-goings  thereof  were  at  [the]  Jordan :  And  then  [omit :  then]  the  coasts  [border] 
turneth  [turned]  westward  to  Aznoth-tabor,  and  goeth  [went]  out  from  thence  to 
Hukkok,  and  reacheth  to  [struck]  Zebulun  on  the  south  side,  and  reacheth  to 
[struck]  Asher  on  the  west  side,  and  to  [omit :  to]  Judah  upon  [the]  Jordan  to- 

35  ward  the  sun-rising.     And  the  fenced  [fortified]  cities  are  Ziddim,  Zer,  and  Ham- 

36  87  math,  Rakkath,  and  Cinneroth,  And  Adamah,  and  Ramah,  and  Hazor,  And 

38  Kedesh,  and  Edrei,  and  En-hazor,  And  Iron,  and  Migdal-el,  Ilorem,  and  Beth- 

39  anath,  and  Beth-shemesh ;  nineteen  cities  with  [and]  their  villages.  This  is  the  in- 
heritance [possession]  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali,  the  cities 
and  their  villages. 

h.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan. 

Chapter  XIX.  40-48. 

40  And  [omit :  and]  the  seventh  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons] 
il  of  Dan,  according  to  their  femilies.     And  the  coast  [border]  of  their  inheritance 
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42  [possession]  was  Zorah,  and  Eshtaol,  and  Ir-shemesh,  And  Shaalabbim,  and  Aja- 

43  44  Ion,  and  Jethlah,   And   Elon,   and  Thimnathah,  and  Ekron,  And  Eltekeh, 

45  and  Gibbethon,  and  Baalath,   And  Jehud,  and  Bene-berak,  and  Gath-rimmon, 

46  And  Me-jarkon,   and   Rakkon,  with   the   border   before  [over   against]  Japho. 

47  And  the  coast  [border]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  went  out  too  little  for  them 
[Fay :  went  out  from  them  (t.  «.,  the  chUdren  of  Dan  extended  their  border  fur- 
ther) ;  De  Wette :  and  the  border  of  the  sons  of  Dan  went  out  (afterwards) 
further  from  them ;  Bunsen :  and  the  border  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  jet 
further  than  this ;  Zunz :  went  beyond  these]  ;  therefore  [and]  the  children  [sons] 
of  Dan  went  up  to  fight  against  Leshem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein,. and  called  Leshem,  Dan,  after 

48  the  name  of  Dan  their  father.  This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  according  to  their  families,  these  cities  with  [and]  their 
villages. 

t.  Joshua's  Possession. 

Chapter  XIX.  49,  50. 

49  [And]  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  dividing*  the  land  for  inheritance  by  their 
coasts  [according  to  its  borders],  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  gave  an  inheritance 

50  [possession]  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  among  them :  According  to  the  command 
[mouth]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  they  gave  hmi  the  city  which  he  asked,  even  Tim- 
uath-serah,  in  mount  Ephraim ;  and  he  built  the  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 

j.  Conclusion. 
Chaptbb  XIX.  51. 

51  These  are  the  inheritances  [possessions],  which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  Others  of  the  tribes  of  the  chOdren  of  Israel, 
divided  for  an  inheritance  [possession]  by  lot  in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  So  [And]  they  made  an  end  of 
dividing  the  country  [land], 


BXEGETIOAL   AND  CBITIOAL. 

As  chapters  xvi.  and  xvii.  belonfced  together,  so 
do  these  two  chapters  xviii.  and  xix.»  which  con- 
tain the  account  of  the  allotments  of  the  remaining 
seven  tribes,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulun*  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan.  At  the  end  follows  a 
notice  of  tne  possession  given  to  Joshua  (ch^xix. 
49,  M),  with  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  section 
(ver.  51).  There  are  seven  tribes  only  left  to  be 
noticed,  because  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  to  receive 
no  inheritance,  as  had  been  already  before  said  (ch. 
xiii.  14,  33)  and  repeated  (ch.  xviii.  7).  This 
distribution  was  effected  at  Shiloh  (ch.  xviii.  1), 
while  Judah  and  the  house  of  Joseph  —  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  —  had  received  their  possensions,  as 
may  be  confidently  inferred  fW>m  ch.  xiv.  6,  in  the 
camp  at  Gil^l  (see  on  xiv.  6).  But  before  pro- 
ceedmg  to  divide  the  land,  twenty-one  men  were 
sent  out  to  survey  and  describe  it  (ch.  xviii.  3,  10). 

a.  Chap,  xviii.  1-10.  Erection  of  the  Tabemade 
at  Shiloh.  Deacription  of  the  Land  yet  to  be  divided. 
The  whole  congregation  comes  toother  at  Shiloh, 
where  they  set  up  the  tent  of  the  congregation 
( tabernacle) .  The  land  is  completely  subdual,  but 
seven  tribes  still  remain,  which  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  possession,  since  the  most  powerful  tribe 
of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  the  half  tnbe  of  Manas- 
seh (to  say  nothing  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, previously  spoken  of),  had  first  obtained  their 
portion  (v^rs.  1,  2).  Joshua  reproaches  them  for 
their  listlessness,  and,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
remaining  duty  as  impartially  as  possible,  perhaps 


also  bearing  in  mind  the  complaint  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  (ch.  xvii.  14-18),  he  provides  that  twenty- 
one  men,  three  from  each  of  the  seven  tribes,  shall 
first "  describe  "  the  land  (vers.  3-7).  This  is  done 
(vers.  8,  9),  and  now  Joshua  casts  lots  and  distrib- 
utes the  still  remaining  territory  (ver.  10).  Eleazar 
is  not  mentioned  here,  while  m  ch.  xiv.  1,  2  [also 
xix.  51]  he  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  tribes  are  in- 
troduced with  Joshua. 

Ver.  1.  And  the  whole  oonsregation  of  the 
■ona  of  larael  aasembled  together  at  Shiloh. 
"  The  congregation  of  the  sons  of  Israel,"  here  as 
Ex.  xvi.  1,  2,  9;  more  briefly,  "congregation  of 
Israel,"  Ex.  xiL  3,  or  merely  "  the  congregation," 
Lev.  iv.  15.    The  same  is  the  "congregation  of 

Jehovah  "  {niV  fkom  ^'S^,  for  rnV^  by  aph». 

resis,  Gesen.).    It  is  called  also  bfcnfer;  bn.l 

(^•75'  convocation,  from  vHiJ,  to  call  together, 
in  Kal  not  used  while  Hiphil  is  found  Num.  viii. 
9 ;  X.  7 ;  xx.  8;  and  Niphal,  Num.  xvi.  3,  and  in 

this  passage,  Gesen.),  Deut.  xxxi.  30 ;  HJ^^  ^Hp, 
Num.  xvi.  3 ;  xx.  4,  or  simply  ^Hj^n,  Lev.  fy.  13, 
precisely  like  n^yjj.  Shiloh  (nbttJ  or  nVtt?, 
1  K.  ii.  27,  or  ib'*B7,  Judg.  xxi.  21,  'l^tt?,  Judg.  xxL 
19,  shortened  from  V^^^j  from  nbtf,  to  rest, 
"a  place  of  rest"),  in  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  20,  21. 
Xi\ow  (hence  pointing  back  to  the  form  P^**?^' 
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from  whkh  ^?iVltf,  1  K.  xi.  29 ;  xii.  15 ;  Neh.  xi. 

5,  with  which  Gcsen.  very  aptly  compares  n'l 

tnd  ^3v|,  ch.  xv.  51 ;  2  Sam.  xt.  12),  now  Seilun, 
fim  correctly  made  out  in  modem  times  by  Rob- 
in^n  (iii.  84  ff.)  fropi^  its  position,  which  is  accu- 
ntely  given  Judg.  xxi.  19.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
alresdr  eive  the  disunces  from  Neapolis  ( Onom. 
irt. "  Sdo  *')  incorrectly ;  "  the  knights  of  the  cross, 
also,  found  Silo  at  Neby  Sarawil,  where  the  monks 
tnd  pilgrims  continaed,  with  little  variation,  to 
seek  the  place  nntil  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century."  About  this  time  there  appears  in  Boni- 
Ados  {De  Perenni  CuUu)  a  more  correct  view  con- 
oeniini;  the  sites  of  the  holy  places,  but  it  was  soon 
k»t  (Rob.  iii.  89).  Among  the  ruins,  to  which 
one  ascends  b^  a  gentle  slope,  whose  fertile  soil, 
when  Furrer  visited  Shiloh,  was  covered  with  wheat 
fieldi  (p.  225),  there  are  still  found  (Rob.  /.  r.) 
minrlarj^e  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns 
which  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  The 
tabernacle. stood  here  from  Joshua  to  Samuel  (Jos. 
xTiii.  1 ;  i  Sara.  iv.  3).  Afterward  Shiloh  was 
rgecicd  by  God  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  60-68  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  4 ; 
Jer.  vii.  12, 14 ;  xxvi.  6),  and  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod utterly  destroyed  ;  for  Jerome  says :  "  Silo 
tabenaailum  et  area  Domnijuitf  vix  altaris  fanda- 
MOito  mofutrantur  *'  (von  Rautner,  p.  221 ;  Rob.  /. 
c).  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  19)  assumes  that  Joshua 
brought  too  tabernacle  (r^y  ItpitP  tncrirfiv)  to  Shi- 
loh, because  the  place  by  its  beauty  seemed  to  him 
appropriate,  until  an  opportunity  should  be  offered 
toem  to  build  a  temple  ('Iriffovs  lara  r^jy  Upiiy 

Xtf^r  8ti(  T^  iccUXof ,  ws  &y  olKoSofiuv  vabv  avroif 
iii  rpaynara  vap^x^).  The  site  in  the  midst  of 
the  land  was  very  suitable  and  also  very  beautiful, 
io  that  Josephus  may  at  bottom  have  very  nearly 
hit  the  truth.  How  Uen.  xlix.  10  is  to  be  explained 
does  not  concern  us  here.  See  Lan^ife,  Com.  on 
(^es.,  in  /.,  on  the  various  interpretations  of  this 
difficult  passage.  Finally,  let  it  be  noticed  that 
Shiloh  lies  eight  and  a  half  hours  north  of  Jeru- 
•alem,  and  nearly  five  hours  south  of  Shechem 
(Furrer,  p.  413). 

And  set  op  the  tabemade  of  the  oongrega- 
tton  there ;  and  the  land  waa  auWued  before 

tiiem.  As  regards  the  ^SiD'bn'H,  Luther's 
translation  StiJUhWU,  i.  «.  tent  of  the  covenant, 
is,  as  Geieii.  remarks,  the  Greek  atctiwii  rod  ftap- 
ropiwf  Lat.  tabemacuium  teslitnoniij  according  to  a 

derivation  from  T»27,  Uttari;  cf.  ^"^V,^  1?^> 
tent  of  the  law,  Num.  ix.  15.  It  is  more  probable 
that,  with  Gesen.  and  after  him  most  of  the  mod- 
ems, 15*0  is  to  be  derived  not  from  "W37  but 

frwn  TITJ  (Niph.  "l^^)!  and  accordingly  we 
traosUte  taU  of  the  congregation^  place  where  the 
nT?  meets.!  If  the  national  sanctuary  is  called 
also  rrnyrnSQ^D   (Num.  ix.   15),  or  brfS 

1  IProfiMor  Plmntre  {DUt.  of  tht  BibU,  p.  8152)  Icada  us 
ntber  to  '<  tlM  Tabenwcle  of  meeting  "  (meetiDg-eeat  ?)  aa 
tht  proper  eqaiTftlent  to  the  Hebrew  daetgnatioD,  but  with 
a  deeper  •ense  thaa  would  conunoaly  be  attached  to  the 

P*«"««    He  well  eayi :   « The  prlmarj  force  of  *T5^  *• 

"toineetbjappointinentj^and  the  phraae  TljiD  brfW 
!>••  therefoie  the  meaning  of  "  a  place  of  or  for  a  liked 
nwttog.*^  ft  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  la  to  be  found 
la  what  niaj  be  called  the  locus  classicus,  aa  the  Interpreta- 
tto  of  all  worda  connected  with  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxix. 


^'H??  (Num.  ix-  15;  xvii.  23;  xviii.  2),  the 
two.  names  agree  well  with  each  other,  in  so  far  as 
the  tent  where  the  congregation  met  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  tent  in  whose  most  holy  recess  the 

law  was  preserved  within  the  P^l'^Jl  P"8  (Ex. 
XXV.  22).  Concerning  the  construction  and  in- 
terior arrangement  of  the  tabernacle,  comp.  Winer 
(ii.  529  If.)  as  well  as  Riggcnbach.     TJie  land  was 

subdued  (H^^pS  from  tT^S,  prop,  to  tread 
under  the  feet ;  in  the  same  sense  as  herci  Gen. 
28 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.   16,   and  with    the  addition 

2^7?S^»  2  Chr.  xxviii.  10 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Neh. 
T.  6;  the  Niphal,  Num.  xxxii.  22-29,  Gesen.)  be- 
fore them.  Because  the  land  was  subdued  it  might 
be  divided. 

Ver.  3-10.  The  mission  of  the  twenty-one  men 
for  the  deticription  of  the  land  is  now  related. 
Knobel  refers  this  section  to  the  Jehovist,  and  to 
the  t>ccond  of  his  documents ;  on  which  compare 
the  Introduction.  But  when  Knobel  (p.  451) 
further  supposes  it  improbable  that  {»uch  an  occu- 
pation of  the  land  would  take  place  under  Joshua, 
and  maintains  that  the  .aking  up  the  land  and 
peo])le  must  have  been  effected  ut  a  later  period, 
say  in  the  time  of  Judges  i.  19-34  f.,  or  Judges  iv. 
2  ff.,  we  may  urge,  against  this  totally  unsup- 
ported sug^tion,  that  the  time  of  Joshua,  when 
the  Canaanites  were  filled  with  terror  and  distress 
through  the  stranjrc  conqueror  (ch.  ii.  9-11),  and 
had  lost  all  confidence  in  themselves,  was  much 
better  suited  for  the  perilous  accomplishment  of 
such  a  result  than  the  following  age,  in  which  the 
Israelites  did  indeed  gain  victories  but  were  then 
immediately  enslaved  again  (Judg.  ii.  14-23 ;  iii.  8, 
13,  14:  vi.  l,ete.).  Besides,  a  man  of  thecircum- 
spection  of  Joshua  would,  surely  if  any  leader  of 
tne  people,  conceive  the  idea  of  occupying  the  land 
before  he  went  forward  hap-hazard  to  the  division 
of  it.  For,  although  he  acted  under  the  divine 
command,  he  assuredly  did  not^  act  without  hu- 
man consideration  which  was  not  at  all  excluded 
thereby.  That  Joshua,  as  Josephus  {Ant.  y.  1, 
21)  of  his  own  invention  relates,  sent  with  these 
men  some  skilled  in  the  art  of  mensuration  {*l'nffovs 
....  iifipas  robs  iKfirrpriffofityovs  r^v  X^P*'^  ^ 
r«y  i(4w€fvp€^  itap^out  abrols  riyas  ytwfitrpias 
iwiffTfifioyas)t  our  text  is  altogether  Ignorant. 
Josephus  majr,  indeed,  as  "Keil  also  {in  loc.)  ob- 
serves, have  rightlv  judged  when  he  makes  the 
men  attentive  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  of  Pales- 
tine, and  assumes  that  the  several  inheritances 
were  rather  estimated  than  measured  (/col  Sid  rovro^ 
—  on  account  of  the  diverse  quality  of  the  soil  — 
rifirirobs  /uoAAor  ^  furprirobi  rou^  K\iipovs  9tty  bw4- 
\a09f  woXAcbcit  Ms  if\49pov  k^v  x^^^^  hfra^iov 
ytifout¥ov  {Ant.  v.  1,  21 ). 

Ver.  3.  A  reproof  to  the  remaining  sfeven  tribes 
who  doubtless  could  not  yet  effectually  resolve  to 
give  up  their  previous  noinadic  life,  and  accustom 
themselves  to  settled  abodes,  especially  when  these 
would  in  great  part  have  yet  to  be  conquered. 

42-46.  The  same  central  thought  oocun  In  Bx.  xxv-  22, 
<  there  I  wlU  nu4t  with  thee  >  (comp.  alao  Ex.  xxx.  6, 86; 
Nam.  xrli.  4).  It  le  clear  therefore  that  '  congregation ' 
la  Inadequate.  Not  the  gathering  of  the  wonhippen  only, 
but  the  meeting  of  God  with  his  people,  to  commune  with 
them,  to  make  himself  known  to  them,  waa  what  the  name 
embodied.  Ewald  baa  accordingly  auggeeted  C^ffenbarung*' 
ztU  waz  Tent  of  Bevelation,  aa  the  beet  equlralent  (Alter- 
thUmer,  p.  180).  This  made  the  tent  a  sanctuary.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  unt  was  the  dwelling^  the  houu  of  Qod  (BHur, 
Symbolik,  I.  81)."  —  Te.] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


Ver.  4.  Joshua  will  not  longer  tolerate  this 
lethai^y,  and  therefore  demands  of  each  tribe  to 
choose  three  men  whom  he  will  tend  oat,  and 

these  shall  rise  (^DiT"))  and  go  through  the  land 
and  deaoribe  it  acoording  to  their  possession. 
There  were  accordingly  7  X  3  =  21  men,  and  not 
merely  ten  as  Josephus  reports,  rcckonin;^  one  to 
each  tribe  {Ant.  v.  1,  20),  but  in  all  ten  (v.  1-21), 
because  three  surveyors  were  included  in  the  total 
number.  In  the  d€»M;ription  was  included  particu- 
larly, according  to  ver.  9,  an  accurate  designation 
of  the  cities,  while  at  the  same  time  situation  and 
soil  might  be  more  particularly  taken  into  ac- 
count. Dnvr|3  ^9v,  I.e.  "with  reference  to  its 
being  taken  in  possession  by  the  seven  tribes" 
(Knobel). 

Ver.  5.  More  minute  statement  of  the  errand 
of  the  men  sent  out,  ver.  4.  They  should  divide 
the  remaining  land  into  seven  parts,  yet  Judah 
should  remain  on  his  border  in  the  south,  and 
the  house  of  Joseph  in  the  north  on  his  border, 
that  is  to  say,  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
possessions  of  these  tribes.  With  Uiem  it  should 
remain  as  it  was. 

Ver.  6.  When  they  had  described  the  land  thus 
into  seven  parts,  they  should  bring  the  same,  i.  e. 
the  list  as  Bunsen  for  distinctness  translates,  to 
Joshua  at  Hhiloh  (ver.  4),  and  then  would  he  cast 
the  lots  before  Jehovah  their  God.  This  last 
should  be  done  at  a  consecrated  place  before  God's 
face,  that  it  might  stand  fast  inviolably. 

Ver.  7.  Reason  why  there  should  he  only  seven 
parts.  First,  the  I«evites  have  no  part  among 
you;  for  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah  is  their 
possession.  Essentially  the  same  reason  for  the 
lack  of  a  possession  as  is  given,  ch.  xiii.  14,  33; 
yet  here  instead  of  "  the  sacrifices  of  Jehovah, 
xiii.  14,  or  simply  *  Jehovah  God  of  Israel,'  xiii. 
33,  we  have  '  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah,'  ''  as 
Num.  xvi.  10;  Ex.  xxix.  9;  xl.  15;  Num.  iii.  10; 
xviii.  1-7  ;  xxv.  13  "  (Knobel).  Second,  (Hd,  and 
Beuben,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  have 
received  their  possession  beyond  the  Jordan  on 
the  east,  etc. 

Ver.  8.  At  the  departure  of  the  men  Joshua  re- 
peats his  command. 

Ver.  9.  They  go  and  describe  the  land  accord- 
ing to  the  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book,  t.  «. 
they  describe  it  and  divide  it  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  cities  found  therein,  into  seven  parts. 

Rosen  miiller,  incorrectly  :  "  D'*'^^^,  per  urbes,  i. 
e.  odditis  etiam  et  adscriptis  urbibutf  qua  in  quaque 
regione  erant;"  the  cities  rather  give  the  proper 
ground  of  division.  How  long  a  time  the  mes- 
sengers spent  in  this  service  we  are  not  informed. 
Josephus  makes  up  a  story  of  seven  months  {Ant. 
v.  1,  21  :  O/  Si  iu/Zptt  oi 'KtyutpBimtK  ....  ircpiod- 
€6irairr4s  re  ical  rifAfiffdfuvot  t9)v  yrjif,  iv  W6pxf 
/uiji'l  irofi^trar  irpbs  avrhv  tU  StAoDv  irShiVy  (pBa  r^v 
a-tcfiriiv  {(rrixcuray).  The  Jewish  historian  ap- 
pears to  have  been  led  to  the  seven  months  by  tne 
seven  parts  into  which  the  land  was  divided.  The 
statement  is  "of  no  value  "  (Bunsen),  and  is  "of 
no  more  consequence  than  the  assertion  of  the 
Rabbins  that  the  division  at  Shiloh  was  made 
seven  years  after  that  at  Gilgal  "  (Keil). 

Ver.  10.  After  they  have  returned  Joshua  casts 

lots  and  effecto  the  division.  On  Dnf^^n^S, 
comp.  ch.  xi.  23 ;  xii.  7. 

6.  Ch.  xviii.  11-28.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Benjamin.  First  are  given  a.  its  boundaries,  ch. 
xviii.  11-20,  then  fi.  its  cities,  ch.  xviii.  21-28.     It 


was  in  general  mountainous,  in  part  very  desert, 
but  in  part  also,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho 
and  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  21 ;  BelLJwL 
iv.  8,  3),  a  well  cultivated,  fruitful  land.  The  land 
of  Benjamin  now  makes  the  impression  of  solitude 
and  desolation,  as  if  the  breath  of  death  rested 
upon  it  (Furrer,  p.  218-327  [Stanley,  6\  ^  P.  has 
an  instructive  chapter  on  the  Heights  and  Passes 
of  Benjamin]). 

a.  Ch.  xviii.  11-20.  Its  Boundaries,  ver.  11. 
The  territory  of  Benjamin  lay,  according  to  this 
verse,  between  the  sons  of  Judah  on  the  south,  and 
the  sons  of  Joseph  on  the  north. 

Ver.  12.  The  oorder  which  is  here  drawn  is  the 
north  border,  on  the  north  side.  It  went  out 
from  the  Jordan,  and  ascended,  north  of  Jericho, 
on  to  the  mountains  westward,  t.  e,  ascended 
north  of  Jericho,  on  the  mountain  lying  west  (and 
northwest)  of  this  city,  and  already  familiar  (ch. 
xvi.  1).  Its  goings  out  were  at  the  wilderness 
of  Beth-aven.  In  ch.  vii.  2,  Beth-aven  is  clearly 
distinguished,  as  lying  east  of  Beth-el,  from  this 
latter  city  which  itself  is  often  called  by  the  proph- 
ets ^lyn'^a  (Idol-house,  Am.  iv.  5:  Hos.  iv. 
15 ;  T.  8 ;  x.  5,  8).  Since  Michmash  again,  accord- 
ing to  1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  la^^  east  of  Beth-aven,  this 
place  must  have  been  situated  between  Bethnol 
and  Michmash.  Kiepert  has  introduced  Beth- 
aven  on  his  map  somewhat  to  the  northeast  of 
Michmash,  whose  immediate  surroundings,  con- 
trasted with  the  bare  and  rocky  heigf'ts  to  the  eaM, 
and  norths  might  be  called  green  and  ferrile 
(Furrer,  p.  217 ).  "  The  bare  and  rocky  heights  " 
to  the  east  and  north  of  Michmash  are  no  other 
than  those  of  Beth-aven. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  border  went  over  flrom 
thence  toward  Iiuz,  to  the  side  of  Iioz  (which 
is  Beth-el)  southward.  Here  the  difficulty  which 
we  met  in  ch.  xvi.  2  from  the  distinction  between 
Beth-el  and  Luz  falls  away,  since  it  is  said  that 
the  border  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  went 
over  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven  toward 
Luz,  that  is  Beth-el,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
south  side  of  Luz,  thus  excluding  Beth-el  from 
the  cities  of  Benjamin,  while  yet,  in  ver.  22,  it  be- 
longs to  them.  In  this  way  contradiction  would 
arise  which  Knobel  seeks  to  obN-iate,  thus :  "  The 
author  does  not  say  that  the  border  went  mer^y 
to  the  south  side  of  Beth-el ;  it  went  to  the  south 

side  of  the  ridge   (^k^S)  of  Beth-el,  t.  e,  toward 

Bethel."    Beth-el  (^H^?,  Gen.  xxviii.  11-19; 

xxxi.  13,  earlier  ^^  =  almond -tree),  familiar 
through  all  the  history  of  Israel,  from  the  patri- 
archs to  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ix.  50),  and  even 
later  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9, 9),  now  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  God,  again  a  place  of  idolatry,  lies  on 
the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  toward 
Shechem  (von  Ranmer,  p.  178),  b  now  called 
Beitin  (Robinson,  p.  225  ff.),  and  was  first  recog- 
nized by  the  Missionary  Nicolayson  in  1836  (von 
Raumer,  p.  174).  Ruins  cover  three  or  four  acres, 
and  there  are  interesting  remains  of  a  great  reser^ 
voir  which  Furrer  saw  (p.  221).  Beitin  lies  1,767 
feet  high,  three  and  three-quarters  or  four  hours 
from  Jerusalem  (von  Raumer,  p.  179;  Furrer,  p. 
413).  From  this  position  of  Beth-el  we  may  un- 
derstand how  the  border  went  down  (T?^)  from 
thence  toward  Ataroth-addar,  which  is  identical 
with  the  place  of  the  same  name,  ch.  xvi.  2,  but 
difierent  from  the  Ataroth,  ch.  xvi.  7.  **  Robin- 
son found  an  Atara  about  six  miles  south,  and  a 
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second  one  abont  four  miles  north  of  Gophna. 
The  southern  one  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Atar- 
ocb-atldar,  paat  which  ran  the  north  border  of 
Beojamin  from  Bethn.*!  toward  lower  Bcth-horoii, 
Jos.  xvi.  2,  3,  5 ;  xviii.  13,  U."  So  von  Raumer, 
jp.  175),  with  whom  Knobel  agrees,  while  liob- 
iuiK>n  himself,  according  to  the  passage  cited  by 
Kijobel  (ii.  315),  holds  that  this  southern  Atara 
cannot  be  Ataroth-addar,  because  it  lies  too  far 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  He  has  been 
followed  by  Kiepert,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Menke 
00  their  maps.  Von  Raumer,  also  has  only 
marked  this  northern  Ataroth,  and  entirely  omit- 
ted the  southern  one  which,  according  to  ms  view 
and  that  of  Knobel,  should  be  =»  Ataroth-addar. 
We,  like  Keil  (on  ch.  xvL  2),  adopt  the  view  of 
Robinson. 

From  Beth-el  the  border  went  thns  northwest- 
wardly toward  Ataroth-addur,  and  thence  on  to- 
ward the  southwest,  upon  ( De  Wette :  on ;  Bunsen : 
over)  the  mountain  that  lieth  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  nether  Beth-horon.  This  is  the  north 
border  of  Benjamin,  which,  as  far  as  lower  Beth- 
hoion,  coincides  with  the  south  border  of  Ephraim. 

Beth-horon  (li^hTI'^a  =  house  of  the  hollow) 
mentioned,  ch.  x.  11,  in  the  history  of  the  battle 
of  Gibeon,  and  in  ch.  xvi.  3-5,  as  here,  as  a  border 
city  between  Benjamin  and  Kphraim,  a  citv  of 
LeTitcs,  ch.  xxi.  22,  fordtied  by  Solomon,  1  I^  ix. 
17  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  5),  spoken  of  in  the  Maccabasan 
ware  (1  Mace.  iii.  15-24 ;  vil  39  ff.;  ix.  50),  and 
m  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews  (Joseph. 
BeiL  Jud.  a.  19,  18).  There  was,  as  appears 
from  ch.  xvi.  3, 5;  IK.  ix.  17 ;  1  Chron.  vu.  24 ; 
2  Chr.  viiL  5,  as  well  as  from  the  •  passage  before 
uSf  an  upper  and  a  lower  Beth-horon.  Both  places 
are  still  recognized.  The  upper  is  now  called  Beit 
nr  el-Forka,  the  lower  Beit  ur  et-Tahta.  The  lat- 
ter place  stands  on  the  top  of  a  low  ridge  ( Robin- 
son, iii.  58  f.)  and  is  separated  from  the  upper 
Beth-horon  by  a  wady.  Robinson  and  his  com- 
panion passod  through  this,  and  then  began  to 
a«ccnd  the  long  and  steep  pass.  '*  The  ascent  is 
very  rocky  and  rough ;  but  the  rock  has  been  cut 
away  in  many  places  and  the  path  formed  into 

steps ;  showing  that  this  is  an  ancient  road 

The  pa&s  between  the  two  placw  was  called  both 

the  ascent  (H^S^)  and  descent  (TJ^)  of  Beth- 
boron,  Josh.  X.  *10,  11  (Gr. :  iyd0«uns  ical  icard$' 
a^u  fiaiBrnpAv^  1  Macc.  iii.  15-24)."  (Robin^^on, 
5H-60).  Remains  of  ancient  walls  are  found  in 
both  places  as  well  as  in  the  pass  between  them 
(iii.  58).  Furrer  (p.  14)  found  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  village  of  lower  Beth-horon,  partly  cov- 
ered with  olive  trees.  The  barley  fields  in  the  low 
ground  were  mingled  with  pntches  full  of  dark 
green  beans.  He  also  describes  the  pass  as  *'  rocky, 
steep,  and  extremely  laborious."  Seldom  does  a 
trader  drive  his  camels  through  it  (contrast  Israel's 
hope.  Is.  Ix.  5,  6, 9).  The  land  on  almost  all  sides 
is  Dumt  up  like  a  desert,  through  which  no  one 
parses  (Fnrrer,  p.  15). 

Ver.  14.  At  this  point,  namely,  at  the  mountain 
south  of  Lower  Beth-horon,  the  boundary  line  of 
Benjamin  bends  southwardly  toward  Kirjath-baal, 
or  Kirjath-jearim,  separating  thiy  territory  from  that 
of  Dan  on  the  vf&^t;  while  the  border  of  Ephraim 
runs  out  in  a  northwest  direction  past  Giezcr  to  the 
sea.  Of  this  west  border  of  Benjamin,  of  which  we 
now  read  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said :  and  the  border 

was  drawn  ("^*P%  as  ch.  xv.  11,  and  ofren)  and 
bent  around  toward  the  west  side  southward 


from  the  mountain  that  lieth  before  Beth-horon 
southward ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were 
at  Kirjath-baal  (which  is  Kiijath-Jearim),  a  dtj 
of  the  children  of  Jtidah*    This  was  the  west 

side.    D^*rV<9 « sea-side  [side  toward  the  sea]. 

nW9  is  properly  "  mouth  "  =  to  Hg,  from  n<<9 

(cogn.  with  ni;^,  ny«p)  to  Wow;  then,  like 
Lat.  ora  (from  o»),  "  side,"  which  is  turned  to  any 
quarter  of  the  heavens.    As  here  DJTIH?,  so  ver. 

15  we  have  njl^S  'q,  and  Ex.  xxvi.  20,  ^D^  Q 
[comp.  ver.  12  of  this  chap.].  KirjcUh-baal :  see 
ch.  XV.  60. 

Ver.  15-19.  South  Border.  This  coincides  en- 
tirely with  the  north  border  of  Judah,  ch.  xv.  5-^. 

np^  merely  indicates  that  the  south  border 
started  from  the  west  and  ran  toward  the  east." 
That  Kiijath-baal  (Kirjath-jearim)  belonged  to 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  not  to  those  of  Benjamin, 
is  plainly  apparent  from  ch.  xv.  60.  The  border, 
therefore,  on  Kiepert's  Map  requires  correction ; 
Menke  has  drawn  it  right. 

Ver.  20.  The  east  border  consists  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 

i8.  Ch.  xviii.  21-28.  Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben- 
jatnin.  They  fall  into  two  groujM  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  cities,  the  former  lying  in  the  east,  the 
latter  in  the  west.  Jericho,  ch.  ii.  1 ,  and  often. 
Beth-hoglah,  ch.  xv.  6.  £mek  (vale  of)  kezlz. 
There  is  a  Wady  el-Kaziz  east  of  Jerusalem  (Van 
de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  328,  apud  Knobel). 

Ver.  22.  Beth-arabah,  ch.  xv.  6,  now  Kafir 
Hajla.  2SeTnftra1m,  probably  a  place  of  ruins. 
Sumrah,  northeast  of  the  Wady  el-Kaadz,  near 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  opposite  the 
Khan  Hadschur.  See  Van  de  Velde's  Map. 
Bethel,  ver.  13. 

Ver.  23.  AvinL  Since  Avim  (D^jn)  ^^ 
follows  directly  after  Beth-el,  while  Ai  C*3?)  which 
stood  near  Beth-el  (ch.  vii.  2 ;  xii.  9),  and  to  the 
ewit  of  it,  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  natural  with 
Knobel  to  regard  Avim  as  identical  with  Ai, 
which  is  called  also  Aiah  (Neh.  xiii.  11)  and 
Aiath  (Is.  X.  23).  The  signification  of  all  these 
names  is  essentially  the  same :  ruins,  heaps,  stone> 
heaps,  Mich.  L6  (see  Gesen.).  Where  Ai  lay  is 
not  accurately  made  out.  Van  de  Velde,  follow- 
ing Finn,  supposes,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  map, 
that  it  was  the  same  as  Tel  el-iladshar  ^  Stone- 
hill),  thirty-five  minutes  east  of  Beth-el  (li.  251- 
255,  and  Mem.  p.  282,  apud  von  Raumer,  p.  169). 
Robinson  (ii.  119, 3l2  f.)  sought  it  twice,  but  after 
all  his  investigation  only  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  probable  site  of  A i  is  the  place  of 
ruins  exactly  south  of  Deir  Dirvan,  one  hour  dis- 
tant from  Beth-el.  The  direction  would  be  south- 
east. Knobel  on  the  passage  before  us  has  not 
kept  the  two  views  sufficiently  distinct  Fnrrer 
also  visited  the  region,  but  undertook  no  further 
researches.  He  too  speaks  of  "  many  stones  "  ex- 
isting there  (p.  219).  [Tristram,  168  f.  confidently 
agrees  with  Robinson's  view.]  The  tent  of  Abra- 
ham once  stood  here  between  Beth-el  and  Ai  (Gen. 
xii.  8 ;  xiii.  3).  The  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Ai  has  been  treated  above,  ch.  viii.  Hitzig  {ubi 
sup,  pp.  99,  100)  disputes  the  existence  of  a  citjr 
of  A I  altogether,  and  proposes  the  view  that  Ai 
signiries  in  Turkish  "moon,"  and  can  therefore 
have  been  the  Scythian,  perhaps  Amoritish  name 
for  Jericho  as  Dibon  was  the  Hebraized  Dirvan 
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Council  (??).  After  the  Exile,  Benjamites  dwelt 
there  again  (Nch.  xi.  31  ;  vii.  32 ;  Ezra  ii.  28),  so 
that  the  city  had  been  rebuilt. 

Farah,  a  place  of  ruins,  Fara,  west  of  Jericho 
on  Van  de  Velde's  Map.  Ophrah,  in  Saufs  time 
attacked  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  per- 
haps, as  liobinson  (ii.  124)  conjectures,  the  mod- 
em Taiyibeh.  Von  Raumer  (p.  216,  n.,  235  c) 
sugcfests  that  Ophrah  may  be  the  same  as  Ephraim 
or  Lphron  (John  xi.  54). 

Ver.  24.  Chephar  •  haamonai,  Ophiii»  men- 
tioned  only    here,    and    hitherto    undiscovered. 

Qaba  (y?3)=ny5J  "height,"  "hill."  This 
Gaba  is  according  to  ver.  28  distinct  from  Gibeath 
or  Gibeah,  with  which  further  1  SanL  xiii.  2,  3 ; 
Is.  X.  29  are  to  be  compared.  Now  since  between 
Anathoth  and  Michmash  (see  Kiepert's  Map) 
there  is  a  place  called  Jeba,  the  question  has  aritten 
whether  tnis  Jeba  was  Gaba  or  Gibeah.  Robin- 
son (ii.  114,316)  was  at  first  inclined  to  re^rd 
Jeba  as  =  Gibeah,  the  Gibeah  of  Saul,  but  after- 
ward became  satisfied  (comp.  BiU.  Sac,  Aug. 
1844,  p.  598)  that  Gibeah  of  Saul  wan  rather,  as 
Gross  suspected,  to  be  looked  for  on  the  hill  Tuleil 
el-Fuleh  r  hill  of  beans,"  Rob.  p.  317),  where  von 
Raumer  also,  and  Van  de  Velde,  and  Iviepert  place 
it,  while  our  Gaba,  as  the  similarity  of  the  name 
renders  probable,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Jeba 
just  spoten  of.  Knobcl  on  the  contrary  identifies 
Uaba  and  Gibeah  of  Saul  in  accordance  with  Rob- 
inson's earlier  view,  and  proposes  a  variety  of  con- 
iectures  in  regard  to  Gibeatn  of  ver.  28.  For  the 
distinctness  of  Gaba  and  Gibeah  of  Saul,  Is.  x.  29 
.  b,  we  may  remark  in  conclusion,  decisive,  a  pas- 
sage whose  vividness  of  description  Furrcr  (who 
likewise  regards  the  two  places  as  clearly  different, 
pp.  212,  213,  compared  with  215,  216),  was  con- 
strained on  the  spot  to  admire  (pp.  216,  217). '  To 
this  eastern  division  belong  also  the  two  cities  of 
priests,  Axiathoth  and  Almon,  ch.  xxi.  18,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

Ver.  25-28.  "The  fourteen  west  Benjamite 
cities." 

Ver.  25.    GKbeon,    X^^t  properly  the  same 

name  again  as  ^3.3,  H^??*  ^3732,  quite  famil- 
iar to  us  from  the  narrative,  in  this  book,  of  the 
wiles  of  its  inhabitants  (ch.  ix.)  and  from  the  bat- 
tle at  Gibeon  (ch.  x.  1-15) ;  later  (ch.  xxi.  17)  a 
Levite  city  as  well  as  Geba.  It  is  the  modem  el-Jib 
Ijdng  on  an  oblong  hill  or  ridge  of  limestone  rock, 
which  rises  above  a  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
plain  (Robinson,  ii.  135  fT.).  Of  the  fertile  plain 
Fnrrer  also  (p.  16)  makes  mention.  He  found  the 
hill  on  which  cl-Jib  is  situated  well  cultivated  in 
terraces.  Vines,  figs,  and  olives  flourish  on  the 
eastem  slope,  while  on  the  north  the  Tel  falls  off 
somewhat  abruptly  (Fnrrer,  pp.  16,  17.).  Histor- 
ical associations  with  days  subsequent  to  Joshua 
attach  to  this  place  where  stood  the  Tabernacle 
under  David  and  Solomon  ( 1  K.  iii.  5  ff. ;  I  Chr. 
xvi.  39  ;  xxi.  29  ;  2  Chr.  i.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  9).  To 
Gibeon  belonged  Chephirah  (ver.  26),  Beeroth 
(ver.  25),  Kirjath-jearim  (ch.  xv.  9-60;  xviii.  14). 

Bamah  (•^9't  —  height,  a  frequently  occurring 
name  of  places,  on  which  compare  Gcsen.),  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Ramah  of  Samuel  or 
Ramathaim  (von  Raumer,  p.  217,  No.  148) ;  near 
Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.  13 ;  Hos.  t.  8),  noted  in  the 
contests  with  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  17;  2  Chr.  xvL  1) 
and  Assvria  (Is.  x.29) ;  the  place  where  Jeremiah 
was  set  &ee  (Jer.  xl.  1,  compared  with  xxxi.  15) ; 


inhabited  again  after  the  exile  (Ezra  ii.  26 ;  Neh. 
vii.  30 ;  xi.  33) ;  now  er-Ram  (Robinson,  ii.  315) ; 
a  wretched  village  north  of  Gibeah,  on  a  hill 
(Furrer,  p.  214).  Fnrrer  discovered  here  remains 
of  Roman  milestones,  and  supposes  that  a  Roman 
road  ran  from  Gibeah,  Rama,  Geba  down  toward 
the  narrow  pass  of  Michmash  (p.  215). 

Beeroth  mentioned,  ch.  ix.  17,  as  belonging  to 
Gibeon,  or  allied  with  Gibeon  ;  home  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Ish-bosheth  (2  Sam.  i v.  2),  and  of  Joab's 
Armor-bearer  (3  Sam.  xxiiL  37),  likewise  rebuilt 
after  the  exile  (Neh.  vii.  29).  liobinson  (ii.  132) 
rei^rds  the  present  Birch  as  Beeroth,  a  village 
with  old  foundations,  remains  of  a  Grothic  churcn, 
and  about  seven  hundred  Mohammedan  inhab- 
itants. With  him  agree  Keil  and  Knobel,  while 
von  Raumer  disputes  the  view  of  Robinson  as  con- 
tmdicting  the  statements  of  Jerome  (p.  197,  n.  187). 
But  compare,  for  a  defense  of  Robinson,  Keil  on 
ch.  ix.  17. 

Ver.  26.  Mizpeh,  not  the  same  as  the  Mizpeh 
in  the  lowland,  ch.  xv.  38 ;  already  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  a  place  of  assembling  for  Israel  (Judg. 
XX.  1 ;  xxi.  1 ) ;  but  specially  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  Samnel  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-15;  x.  17) ;  after 
the  fall  of  Judah,  the  seat  of  the  Chaldsean  gov- 
ernor Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23,  25 ;  Jer.  xl.  6  ff. ; 
xli.  Iff);  now  the  Nebi  SatnicU,  i.  e.  prophet 
Samuel,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of^  the 
plain,  2,484  feet  above  the  sea  (von  Raumer,  after 
Symonds,  p.  213),  with  a  very  rich  and  extensive 
prospect  (Robinson,  iL  143,  144).  Here  they 
would  have  it  that  Samnel  was  buried  under  the 
half- decayed  mosque  on  the  mountain.  Thus 
Nebi  Samwil  would  be  =  the  Rama  of  Samuel. 
Robinson  has,  however,  among  others,  shown  that 
this  is  not  so,  but  that  Mizpeh  is  probably  to  be 
sought  here.  He  is  followed  by  Keil,  Knobel, 
Tobler,  Van  de  Velde,  Kiepert,  Furrer  (p.  212). 
The  last  named  writer  from  the  Scopus  near  Jeru- 
salem perceived  Nebi  Samwil  in  tne  northwest, 
"  the  high  watch-tower  of  the  land  of  Benjamin." 

Chephirah,  like  Beeroth  belonging  to  Gibeon 
(ch.  ix.  17 ;  Ezr.  ii.  25) ;  the  present  place  of  ruins 
Kefir  on  the  mountain  east  of  Ajalon  (Jalo).  See 
Robinson  {Later  BiU.  Res,  p.  146).    The  name  is 

related  to  '^PJ'  village,  instead  of  which  "1^23 
occurs,  Neh.  ri.  2.  Mozah,  mentioned  only  here 
and  unrecognized. 

Ver.  27.  Bekem,  Irpeel,  and  Taralah,  also 
unrecognized,  and  like  Mozah  mentioned  only  in 
this  place,  —  a  proof  again  of  the  integrity  of  the 
LXX.  in  ch.  xv.  59. 

Zelah  (^?.?«  rib,  side),  burial-place  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14) ;  unknown ;  and 
so  with  Sleph.  — Jebusi,  t.  e.  Jerusalem.  See  ch. 
XV.  8. 

Oibeaih  (Hp^).   This  is  the  Gibeah  of  Saul 

(bnW^  nyn?,  l  Sam.  x.  26  ;  xi.  4;  xv.  34,  and 
often) ;  as  was  alroadv^  shown  above  on  ver.  24,  to 
be  sought  on  the  hill  Tuleil  el-Ful.  Here  occurred 
before  Saul's  time  the  outrage  reported  in  Judg. 
xix.  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  Benjamites  except  six 
hundred  (Juc^^.  xx).  Comp.  also  Hos.  ix.  9;  x. 
9.  After  Saul's  death  its  inhabitants  hung  seven 
of  his  descendants,  on  the  mountain  of  Gibeah  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  6-9),  but  Mephibosheth  was  spared. 
Furrer  accomplished  the  way  fh>m  Jerusalem  to 
Tel  el-Ful,  on  foot,  in  one  'hour  and  twenty-fivo 
minutes  (p.  412).    He  found  the  summit  com- 
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pletelj  strown  with  ruins.  There  the  traveller  was 
lewaraed  with  a  wide  and  glorioas  prospect 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Mizpeh.  **  Tne  land 
of  Benjamin  with  its  many  famous  old  dries  lay 
spread  out  around  roe.  Over  the  heights  of  Hiz- 
meh,  Anathoth,  and  Ltawijeh,  the  eye  swept  down- 
wtrd  to  the  Jordan  valley,  which  here  appeared 
more  beautiful  than  on  the  mount  of  Olivei.  In 
the  southeast  the  dark  bine  of  the  Dead  Sea 
enlivened  wonderfully  the  stiff  yellow  mountain 
rocks  of  its  neighborhood.  On  the  far  distant 
horizon  the  mountain  chains  of  Moab  were  traced 
in  8of^  and  hazy  lines.  Northward  leaf  Ramah  and 
the  hill  of  G^Hi.  Further  west  and  around  toward 
the  south  followed  Gibeon, '  the  glorious  heifi^ht,' 
Mizpeh,  the  queen  among  the  mountains  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  then  in  the  south,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  the  Holy  aty  "  (pp.  212,  213).  Excellently 
descriptive ! 

Kizjath,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Kiijath- 
jearim,  ver.  14,  ch.  xv.  60,  which  beloncred  to 
Judah.  Perhaps,  as  Knobel  conjectures,  Kerteh, 
west  of  Jerusalem  (Scholtz,  Reise,  p.  161). 

c.  Ch.  xix.  1-9.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Simeon.  The  second  lot  came  out  fcr  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  who,  since  the  portion  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  was  too  large  for  them  (ver.  9),  re- 
ceived their  possession  out  of  that  of  Judah ;  con- 
cerning which  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  7.  Two  groups 
of  ciries  are  ennmerated,  one  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen (comp.  on  this  difllerence,  ch.  xv.  82),  all  Ipring 
in  the  land  of  the  south,  the  other  of  four  ciries. 
Of  these  latter,  Ashan  and  Ether  lay,  according 
to  ch.  XV.  42,  in  the  Shephelah.  When  now  Ain 
and  Rimmon,  which  in  ch.  xv.  32  are  ascribed  to 
the  Negeb,  are  here  placed  with  Ashan  and  Ether, 
the  author  seems,  as  Knobel  remarks,  to  refer 
them  here  to  the  Shephelah  also.  "  The  dividing 
line  between  the  Negeb  and  Shephelah  was  not  so 
accurately  determin^"  The  province  of  Simeon, 
although  only  the  cities  and  villages  are  men- 
tioned,  appears  to  have  been  a  conrinuous  one, 
namely  toe  Neg^b,  with  a  small  part  of  the  She- 
phelah, while  the  livites,  as  we  learn  from  ch.  xxi. 
acquired  particular  ciries  with  their  appurtenant 
pasture^ound  throuj^hout  the  whole  land.  The 
list  of  the  abodes  of  Smieon  is  found  again,  1  Chr. 
ir.  28-32,  with  slight  deviations  (see  Keil.  p.  420). 
The  explanations  concerning  the  places  see  on  ch. 
XV  24-32,  42. 

d.  Ch.  xix.  10-16.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Zehtdun,  The  third  lot  fell  to  Zebulun  ( Gen.  xlix. 
13;  Deut  xxxiu.  19),  the  bounds  of  which,  fipom 
the  data  given,  can  be  but  imperfectly  determined. 
Josephus  {Ant,  t.  1,  22)  assigns  the  sea  of  Gennes- 
arot  as  the  eastern  border,  Carmel  and  the  sea 
as  the  western.  He  says :  ZafiovKttylrai  Si  r^v 
Idhpnifftp  fUxpi  Ttmrriffapiriiosy  KoO^Kowray  8i  ircpl 
KipfttiKov  ffol  BdWeurffaw  t\axoy.  In  general  this 
statement  agrees  with  our  book,  only  Zebulun  ap- 
pears not  to  have  reached  to  the  sea.  Uis  prov- 
ince was,  especiailr  in  the  interior  where  it  em- 
braced the  beauriml  valley  el-Buttauf  (Robinson, 
iii.  189),  fertile,  toward  the  sea  of  Gennesaret 
rooantainous  but  pleasant  and  well  culrivated, 
higher  than  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  lower  than 
the  mountains  of  Naphtali :  *'  a  land  of  mountain 
terraces"  (Knobel  [cf.  Robinson,  iii.  190]). 

Ver.  10.  South  Border,  given  as  at  ch.  xvi.  6 ; 
xix.  33,  from  a  central  point  toward  west  and 

east.  It  went  to  Barid.  Where  this  Sarid  (Tp^) 
lav  cannot  be  made  out  Von  Raumer  is  entirel  v 
silent  concerning  it ;  Masins  and  Rosemiiller  seek 


the  place  south  of  Carmel,  near  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  which  however  does  not  answer  well  on  ac- 
count of  ver.  1 1 ;  Keil  and  Knobel,  just  on  ac- 
count of  this  verse,  place  it  more  in  the  interior, — 
north  or  east  of  Legio  (Lejijim)  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (Keil),  or  one  hour  southeast  of  Naz- 
areth (Knobel).  The  latter,  however,  supposes  no 
place  to  be  intended  but,  since  Sarid  may  signify 

brook,  incision  (according  to  Typ,  perforavit,  and 

^r^i  incidit),  "  the  southern  mouth  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  wady  descending  from  the  basin  of 
Nazareth."  It  is  possible  that  Sarid  lay  here,  and 
was  named  after  the  month  of  this  wady.  But 
that  this  itself  was  intended  appears  to  me  con- 
trary to  all  analogy  in  the  other  determlnarions  of 
boundary. 

Ver.  U.  From  hence  the  boundary  went  up  to- 
ward the  sea  (westward),  and  (more  particularly) 
toward  Ularalah,  and  ttruok  Dabbasheth  and 
Btruok  the  water-oonne  that  la  before  Jokneam. 
Maraiah  is  unfortunately  altogether  unknown ;  per- 
haps on  account  of  ^^^^  to  which  Keil  calls  atten- 
tion, to  be  sought  somewhere  on  Carmel.  Dabbash- 
eth (ng?^!,  camel's  hump.  Is.  xxx.  6,  therefore  a 

name  like  ^^^)  perhaps  situated  on  the  height 
of  Cannel  (Keil).  Knobel  refers  to  Jebata  (Rob- 
inson, iii.  201 )  between  Mujeidil  and  Kaimon,  near 
the  edge  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  or  to  Tel  Tureh  somewhat  further 
toward  the  southwest  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl.  Res. 
p.  115J.  These  arepure  conjectures  without  any 
tirm  foundarion.  The  watercourse  that  is  before 
Jokneam  (see  ch.  xii.  22)  is,  without  doubt,  the 

Kishon,  (ptT^f?,  t.  e.  which  curves,  winds  about, 

from  OT^p),  now  Nahr  el-Mukattia  (Mukattua) 
with  clear,  green  water  (von  Raumer, p.  50).  "It 
flows  through  the  slender  valley  which  separates 
Carmel  from  the  hills  lying  along  to  the  north  of 
it.  Dense  oleander  thickets  skirt  the  bed  of  the 
brook,  and  follow  its  pleasanili/  winding  course 
(Furrer,  p.  280).  The  Kishon  is  historically  cele- 
brated for  the  events  recorded,  Judg.  iv.  7,  13  ;  v. 
21  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10),  and  1  K.xix.  40.  With 
reference  to  Judg.  v.  9,  Furrer  observes,  "  The 
water  flowed  in  a  swift  stream  of  abont  a  foot  in 
depth,^  strong  enough  to  carry  away  corpses." 
Diflcring  from  all  other  commentators,  Knobel 
will  see  nothing  of  the  Kishon  here,  but  thinks  of 
the  Wady  el-Milh  on  whose  eastern  bank  Kaimea 
(Jokneam)  should  lie.  The  grounds  of  his  view 
are  given  in  his  Commentary,  p.  458. 

Ver.  12.  As  the  border  turned  from  Sarid  west- 
ward, so  also  it  turned  from  the  same  point  toward 
the  east :  Haatward,  toward  the  aun-risinir,  nnto 
the  border  of  Chialoth-tabor,  and  went  out  to 
Daberath,  and  went  up  to  Japhia.    Chisloth-tabor 

(nhn-nibp?,    Uke    ]i^9?,   ch.  xv.  lO,  from 

b?^,  to  be  strong),  probably  =  Hibo?,  ver.  18, 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar ;  now  Iksal,  K^l,  Zal,  on 
a  rocky  height  west  of  Tabor,  with  many  tombs 
in  the  rock  (Rob.  iii.  182).  The  rocky  height  on 
which  it  stands  lies  more  in  the  plain  (Rob.  /.  c). 
Daberath,  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  28 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  72,  pertaining  to  Issachar ;  now  Deburijeh,  a 
small  and  unimportant  village  "  lying  on  the  side 
of  a  ledge  of  rocks  directly  at  the  foot  of  Tabor  " 
(Rob.  iii.  210).  Furrer  describes  its  situation  thus : 
**  A  little  valley  running  north  and  south  divides 
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'  Tabor  fh)in  the  low  hills  in  the  west.  Near  the 
mouth  of  this  wady,  in  the  northeast  arm  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  lies  the  Tillage  of  Debarijeh  " 

(p.  306).  Japhia  {T^\  "glancing,"  Gesen.). 
Jafa,  somewhat  over  half  an  hour  southwest  of 
Nazareth  in  another  valley.  It  contains  thirty 
houses  with  the  remains  of  a  church  and  a  couple 

of  solitary  palm  trees The  Japha  fortified 

by  Josephus  was  probably  the  same,  a  largo  and 
strong  village  in  Galilee,  afterward  conquered  by 
Trajan  and  Titus  under  the  orders  of  Vespasian 
(Rob  iii.  200).     When  it  is  said  of  the  border  that 

it  ascended  (J^^?^  toward  Japhia,  this  is  correct, 
for  "  Monro  ascended  the  Galilean  mountains 
from  the  plain  of  Jczroel,  *in  a  ravine'  toward 
Jaffa"  (Monro,  i.  276  ap.  von  Raumer,  p.  128). 

•  With  this  comp.  Knobel's  remark :  "  ^7?  stands 
correctly,  since  according  to  von  Schubert,  iii.  169, 
the  valley  of  Nazareth  lies  about  four  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  plain  at  the  western  foot  of 
Tabor.^' 

Vcr.  13.  From  Japhia  the  border  ran  still  in  an 
easterly  direction  :  Eastward,  toward  the  riains 
(of  the  sun),  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah-kazin,' 
and  went  oat  to  Bemmon,  which  atretohes  to 

Neah.  Gatk-kepher  (nglTTrjJlJ,  rO  with  H 
local),  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K. 
xiv.  25),  whose  grave  is  shown  m  a  mosque =el 
Meschad,  one  hour  northeast  of  Nazareth  ( Rob. 
iii.  209).  Robinson  says  concerning  it  (note,  p. 
209) :  ''At  el-Meshhad  is  one  of  the  manv  tombs 
of  Neby  Yunas,  the  prophet  Jonah ;  and  hence 
modern  monastic  tradition  has  adopted  this  vil- 
lage as  the  Gath-hepher  where  the  prophet  was 
bom  (2  K.  xiv.  25 ;  Quarcsiraus,  ii.  855)."     Ittah- 

l-azin  {y^^^'nryV,^  n?  with  n  local),  un- 
known. The  name  signifies,  "  time  of  the  judge." 
Bemmon,  a  city  of  Levites,  ch.  xxi.  35 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  62,  perhaps  the  present  Rummaneh,  north  of 
Nazareth  (Hob.  iii.  194,  195;  von  Raum.  p.  138). 
Which  extends  to  Neah.  Thus,  according  to  the 
very  simple  and  therefore  obvious  conjecture  of 
Knobcl :    IJ^D  TOb").     The  LXX.  made  a 

proper  name  out  of  "^HHTSn,  AfifioBaplfij  Vulg. 
Amthar.  Furst  renders  the  participle  by  "  marked 
off,  staked  out"  With  him  agree  Knobel  and 
Bunsen.  Gesenins,  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  on 
the  other  hand,  translate  it,  **  which  stretches  to- 
ward." Since  "^^JH  ever3rwhere  else  is  employed 
of  the  boundary,  we  side  .with  Knobel.i  Neah 
(^y.?»  perhaps  "inclination,"  slope,  declivity, 
r.  y^y  Gesen.),  unknown  ;  "  perhaps  the  same  as 
vM^yp,  ver.  27,  which  lay  south  of  Jiphtha-el,  as 

they  said  also  r\y^l  for  b^?:2^  ch.  xv.  U" 
(Knobcl). 

Ver.  14.  And  the  border  bent  around  it 
(Neah)  northward  to  Hannathon:  and  the  out- 
goings thereof  were  in  the  ralley  of  Jiphthah- 
el  (God  opens).  Compassed  Neah,  not  Rimmon 
(Keil),  and  went  in  a  northerly  direction  toward 

Hannathon  (1^311,  pleasant),  in  which  Knobel 
and  Keil  ( BiU.  Com.  ii.  1 ,  in  loc. )  suspect  the  New 
Testament  Cana  (John  ii.  1,  11  ;  iv.  46;  xxi.  2) ; 

1  [The  author  translates  precisely  with  Oeeenlui  ,  indeed 
there  seem*  to  be  Uctto  dilferenoe  In  conception  between 
theMcritica.  — Ta.] 


the  present  Kana  d-Jelil  between  Jeftit  and  Rum- 
maneh. Jifththa-el  PifTin?^)  i«  perhaps  the 
Japata  defended  by  Josephns,*now  Jefat,  midway 
I  between  the  sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  Bay  of  Accho 
(von  Raumer,  p.  129 ;  Knobel  and  Keil).  The 
valley  would  be,  according  to  this  view,  the  great 
Wady  Abilie.  which  commences  above  in  the  hills 
near  Jefat  ( Rob.  Later  Bib.  Res.  p.  1 03  f.).  It  emp- 
ties into  the  Nahr  Amar  (Belus),  as  Van  de  Velde  s 
map  clearly  shows.  Comp.  ver.  27.  Keil  remarks 
very  correctly,  "  that  this  verse  should  describe  the 
northern  boundary,"  bni,  as  is  to  be  inferred  also 
from  the  other  expressions  of  Keil,  does  this  very 
imperfectly. 

Ver.  15.  This  verse  beginning  with  1  is  evi- 
dently a  fragment  There  must  something  before 
have  fallen  out,  in  favor  of  which  U  the  circum- 
stance also,  that  at  the  close  of  the  verse  twelvt 
cities  and  their  villages  are  summed  up,  while  only 
five  are  named.  We  must  conclude,  as  Keil  also 
assumes,  that  there  is  here  a  chasm  in  the  text 
where  we  are  left  in  the  lurch  even  by  the  LXX., 
who  at  ch.  XV.  59  offered  so  helpful  a 'supplement. 
Probably  there  has  dropped  out  (a)  the  statement 
of  the  west  border,  which  Knobel  also  feels  to  Iw 
wanting ;  (6)  the  enumeration  of  seven  cities  among 
which  It  is  likely  that  Nazareth  would  not  have 
failed  to  be.  In  res(>ect  to  this  last  city,  it  cannot 
help  striking  one  withont  needing  to*  agree  wiih 
Jerome  on  ch.  xv.  69,  that  here  Nazareth  is  want- 
ing as  there  Bethlehem.  As  regards  the  missing 
west  border,  it  is  indicated  ver.  27,  in  connection 
with  Asher,  but  "in  a  very  general  and  vague 
manner."    The  five  cities  are :  Kattath,  perhaps  = 

^(?1!}  (ch.  xxi.  34),  Kireh,  a  place  of  ruins  one 
and  a  half  hour's  south  of  Kaimon  (Knobel,  on 
the  authority  of  Rob.  Later  BiU.  Res.  p.  116). 
Nahallal  or  Nahalol.  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  35 ; 
Judg  i.  30 ;  unknown.  Bhimron  (ch.  xi.  I),  like- 
wise. Idalah,  the  same.  Beth-lehem,  now  Beit- 
lahm,  wes^northwe8t  of  Nazareth  (Rob.  Later 
BiU.  Res.  p.  113) ;  von  Raumer,  p.  122. 

«.  Ch.  xix.  17-23.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  <f 
Issachar.  The  borders  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
are  not  particularly  noted  by  the  author,  having 
been  given  by  him  in  connection  with  the  other 
tribes,  except  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  border 
and  the  east  border,  ver.  22.  Issachar  touched  in 
the  north  on  Zebulun  and  Naphtali ;  in  the  west 
on  Asher  and  Manasseh  ;  in  the  south  likewise  on 
Manasseh  in  part,  and  in  part  also  (see  the  maps) 
on  Ephraim ;  in  the  east  on  the  Jordan.  Its  most 
important  and  most  beautiful  section  of  country 
was  the  fertile  plain  of  Jezreel  (von  lianmer, 
Palest,  p.  39  ffl ;  Ritter,  xvi.  689  ff. ;  Furrer,  p. 
258  fir.).  Josephus  observes  concerning  the  boun- 
daries, merely:  Kol  fitrk  rovrois  '\<rdxapiSy  Kd^ 
fiflK6v  Tf  6pos  iral  rl¥  worofibw  rov  /i4ikovs  woiit<rafi4rfi 
riofiovoy  rh  8*  Irafivpiow  (Tabor)  lipos  tow  wKdrovs 
{Ant.  V.  1,  22). 

Ver.  18.  Jeareel  (^y']!';),  "i. «.,  God's  plant 
ing.  Esdraela,  among  the  Greeks,  from  which 
Stradela;  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  Little  Ge- 
rinum  (Parvum  Gerinum) ;  now  Zerin  '*  (von 
Raumer,  p.  157).  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  very 
steep  rocky  slope  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  to- 
ward the  northeast,  commanding  a  wide  and  noble 
view  of  the  country  around  in  all  directions  (liob. 
iii.  161  ft.).  The  present  village  is  small  and  poor. 
The  inhftbitants  live  m  constant  strife  with  the 
Bedouins  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  who,  with  vie- 
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knee  or  craft,  practice  incessant  provocations  and 
robberies  on  the  wretched  ]Mople  ( Furrer,  pp.  262- 
S64).  The  splendid  site  indnced  Ahab  and  his 
house  to  reside  here,  perhaps  more  especially  in 
the  suminer  (Keil),  to  keep  court,  1  KTxviii.  45, 
46 ;  xxL  1  ff. ;  2  K.  viii.  29 ;  ix.  15-^7 ;  x.  l-ll. 
Hosea  refers  to  the  blood-guiltiness  of  Jezreel  (ch. 
i.  4,  U  ;  iL  22).  OhesoUoih  «  Chisloth-tabor,  ver. 
12- 

Shimem,  D^tZ7  (prop.,  according  to  Gesenlas, 

"two  resting-places,"  for  D^SP^ttJ,  for  which,  as 

Ensebius  informs  ns,  Q/W  also  was  employed), 
now  Solam  or  Sulem  (Rob.  iii.  169),  on  the  de- 
clivity at  the  western  end  of  Mount  Duhy  (little 
Hermon),  over  against  Zerin,  but  higher.  Furrer 
required  one  and  a  half  hours  between  Zerin  and 
Shanem.  %The  g^nnd  in  the  broad  valley  rose 
and  fell  in  gentle  undulations.  The  village  itself 
lies  behind  tall  cactus  hed^  and  trees  (Furrer,  p. 
264,  265).  Here  the  Philistines  encamped  before 
Saul's  last  battle  ( 1  Sam.  xxviii.  4).  Shunem  was 
the  home  of  Abishag  (1  K.  i.  3).  In  the  house  of 
a  Shunamite  woman  Elisha  often  lodged,  and  her 
son  be  raised  from  death  (2  K.  iv.  8-37 ;  viii.  1-6). 
Shunem  (Shulem)  was  probably  also  the  birth- 
place of  the  Shulamite  (Cant.  vi.  12). 

Ver.  19.  Ghepharaim,  perhaps  »  Chepher,  the 
residence  of  a  Canaanitish  king  mentioned  ch.  xii. 
17;  according  to  the  OnonL,  Affarea,  according  to 
Knobel,  Afuleh,  west  of  Shulem,  and  more  than  two 
hours  northeast  of  Lejun.    Shihon,  not  found. 

Anaharath.  According  to  Knobel  either  Na'- 
urah,  on  the  east  side  of  Little  Hermon  (Rob. 
Later  Bibt,  lies.  p.  339)  on  an  elevation,  or — sinire 
Cod.  A  of  the  LXX.  gives  instead  of  this  name, 

•Pfwto  and  'A#ar^,  therefore  romH  —  Arraneh, 
north  of  Jenin,  in  the  plain  (in  Seetzen,  ii.  156 ; 
Hob.  iiL  157,  160). 

Ver.  20.  Babbith,  "  conjectnrably  Arabboneh, 
somewhat  further  toward  the  northeast  on  Gilboa, 
in  Rob.  iii.  1.58"  (Knobel). 

Kiahion,  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  28,  is  errone- 
ously called  OHp.,  i  Chr.  vi.  57  (Knobel,  Keil). 
The  site  is  unknown. 

Abes,  not  identified. 

Ver.  21.  Bameth,  **or  Ramoth,  or  Jarmuth, 
belonging  to  the  Levites  Ich.  xxi.  29 ,  1  Chron.  vi. 
58) ;  the  name  signifies  height "  ( Knobel).  Con- 
cerning Knobel's  further  conjectures,  see  Keil,  Bib. 
Com,  on  the  0.  T,  ii.  145,  rem.    Unknown. 

Xn-Chumlm,  D'*S2iT*y,  i.  «.,  Garden-spring,  a 
Leritical  city,  ch.  xxi.  29,  "without  donbt,"  as 
Knobel  rightiv  says,  "  the  present  Jenin."  For, 
according  ro  liobinson  (iii.  155),  this  town  lies  in 
the  midst  of  gardens  of  fruit-trees,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  h^ges  of  the  prickly  peai* ;  but  having 
for  its  most  remarkable  leature  a  beantifnl,  flow- 
ing, public  fountain,  rising  in  the  hills  back  of  the 
town,  and  brought  down  so  that  it  issues  in  a 
noble  stream  in  the  midst  of  the  place.  Furrer 
describes  it  as  an  important  place  on  the  border  of 
the  Samaritan  mountain,  and  mentions  not  only 
the  copiousness  of  the  water,  but  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  gardens  there  (p.  257).  In  Josephus  (Ant. 
XX.  6,  I ;  BeU.  Jtid.  iii.  3,  4),  En-gannim  is  called 
rtro/o,  from  which  Jenin  has  come,  as  Robinson 
righUy  conjectured  (iii.  156,  note  1). 

Ihi-Haddah  and  Beth-paszaz,  not  yet  identi- 
fied. En-haddnh  may  have  been  the  same  as 
Jndeideh  or  Beit  Kad,  Kadd  on  Gilboa  (Rob.  iii. 
157),  Knobel. 


Ver.  22.  And  the  border  atruck  Tabor  aad 
Shahairimah,  and  Beth-ahemeah ;  and  the  out- 
goinga  of  their  border  were  at  the  Jordan.  In 
this  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  border  is  given. 
The  western  pomt  of  beginning  was  Tabor,  here 
probably  not  the  mountain  of  this  name,  but  a 
city  lymg  on  this  mountain  (Knobel  and  Keil), 
wliich^  was  given  to  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  62). 
Remuins  of  walls  have  been  found  there  by  See^ 
zen,  Robinson  (iii.  213  ff.),  Buckingham,  Kuseg- 
ger,  and  most  recently  Furrer  (p.  307  ff.).  The 
laixest  and  best  preserved  mass  of  ruins  ii  found, 
according  to  Furrer's  representation,  on  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  plateau  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  t&rge  closely-iointed  blocks  of  cut  stone  lie 
firmly  one  upon  the  other,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

feet  high.  5AaAatiniaA(  the  Kcthib  reads  DllJOtt?) 
=  heights,  therefore  a  citjr  lying  on  a  height,  per- 
haps Hazctheth,  on  the  hills  east  of  Tabor  toward 
the  Jordan  (Knobel).  Bethshem^sh,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Bcih-shemcsh  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(ch.  XV.  10,  mentioned  besides  in  Judg.  i.  33),  per- 
haps =  Be-isnm  ( Rob.  iii.  237),  a  conjecture  of  Kno- 
bel's with  which  Keil  agrees.  **  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  north  border  of  Issachar  toward  Naphtali 
may  have  run  from  Tabor  northeastward  through 
the  plain  to  Kefr  Sabt,  and  thence  along  the  Wody 
Bessum  to  the  Jordan.  But  how  far  the  territory 
of  Issachar  extended  down  into  the  Jordan  Valley 
is  not  stated"  (Keil). 

Sixteen  citiea.  The  number  is  correct  if  Tabor 
is  taken  as  a  city.  This  city  would  then  be  as- 
cribed here  to  Issachar,  while  in  1  Chron.  vi.  62  it 
is  reckoned  to  2^bu]un ;  not  a  remarkable  thing 
in  the  case  of  a  border  town. 

/  Ch.  xix.  24-31.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Asher.  The  fifth  lot  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
which  received  its  territory  on  the  slope  of  the 
Galilean  mountains  toward  the  Mediterranean; 
in  general,  likewise,  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile 
region,  whose  olive  trees  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24)  were 
formerly  famous  for  their  rich  product.  Even  yet 
there  are  in  that  region  "  ancient  olive  trees,  large 
gardens  with  all  kinds  of  southern  fruit  trees,  and 
green  corn-fields"  (Furrer,  p.  291).  From  the 
Franciscan  cloister  at  Accho  "  the  eye  sweeps  eas^ 
ward  over  the  wide^  fertile^  grassy  plains  up  to  the 
mountains  of  Galilee  "  (ibid.  p.  294).  Hero  Asher 
had  his  beautiful  possession.  This  was  the  KoiXds 
of  which  Josephus  speaks  :  T^y  Z\  kwh  rod  Kapftif 
\ovt  KOtkdHa  wpoirayop9vofA4y7iy  iik  rh  Koi  roiainnv 
fTvoi,  Affriplrat  ffttpoyrat  ira<ray  r^y  4w\  SiSwcof 
rerpa^dtniv  (Ant.  v.  1,  22).  The  description  be- 
gins m  the  vicinity  of  Accho  (ver.  25),  goes  first 
toward  the  south  (vers.  26,  27),  then  northwatd 
(vers.  28-30). 

Ver.  25.  Helkath,  a  city  of  the  Lerites,  ch.  xxi. 
31  ss  Jdka  or  Jerka,  northeast  of  Accho  (Robin- 
son iii.  App.p.  133),  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains by  a  little  wadv. 

Hall,  passed  over  by  von  Raumer,  possibly  Julis 
or  Gulia,  in  the  same  region,  somewhat  to  the 
southwest  of  Hclkath  and  more  toward  the  sea. 

Betei  (1^3,  Belly,  =  Valley,  KoiXds,  Gescn. 
with  which  the  designation  used  by  Josephus  for 
the  whole  region  is  suggestivelv  accordant),  not 
yet  identified ;  according  to  the  Onom.  called  Beth- 
beten  or  Be/Sfr^i',  eight  Roman  miles  east  of  Ptolc- 
mais.  Von  Raumer  (p.  121,  Rem.  18,  E.)  inquires 
whether  it  is  identical  with  Ekbatana  not  far  from 
Ptolemais  (Plin.  v.  17,  5  ;  Reland,  p.  617). 

Aohahaph,  ch.  xi.  1  ;  xii.  20. 

Ver.  26.    Alammeleoh.    The  name  is  pres^red 
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in  the  Wad/  el-Malek  which  emptiefl  into  the 
Kishon  from  the  northeast 

Amad«  Knobel  supposes  this  to  be  the  modem 
Haifa,  about  three  hours  south  of  Aocho,  on  the 
sea,  called  by  the  ancients  Sycaminon,  t.  e.  Syca- 
more-town, since  the  Hebrew  name  ^^9?  must, 
according  to  the  Arab.,  be  interpreted  by  Sycor 
moms.  Knobol  further  thinks  that  since  a  passes 
into  r,  for  which  Ex.  ii.  15  is  dted,  the  old  name 
Amad  may  be  preserved  in  Ammara  as  the  conn- 
try  people  call  Haifa. 

Misheal,  a  Levitical  city  (ch.  xxi.  SO ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  59),  according  to  the  Onom.  s.  v.  Masan,  situ- 
ated on  the  sea,  juxta  Carmdum.  This  suits  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  direction  of  the 
boundary :  and  struck  Carmel  w«atward  and 
Bhihor-libnath,  —  Shihor4ibnaih.    The  brook  of 

Egypt  was  called  simply  'T'ln^C?,  ch.  xiii.  8.  Here 
by  nj^b  'oJ  is  intended  not  the  Belus  (Nahr 
Raaman),  which  empties  into  the  Mediterranean 
north  of  Carmel,  but,  from  the  direction  which  the 
description  takes,  and  with  respect  to  ch.  xvii.  10, 
a  stream  south  of  Carmel,  and  quite  probably 
the  Nahr  Zerka  or  Crocodile  Brook.  Its  name 
Zerka,  '*  blue/'  bluish  stream,  as  Knobel  and  Keil 

suppose,    might   answer   both    to    the    "^irT^BT, 

"  black,"  and  to  the  ^^^S,  "white." 

Ver.  27.  From  that  point  the  border  retnmad 
toward  the  sunrising,  to  Beth-dagon.  This 
Beth-dagon,  different  from  the  Beth-dagon  in  the 
Shephelah  which,  was  assigned  to  Judah,  ch.  xv. 
41,  has  not  been  discovered.  Proceeding  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  the  border  straok  Zebulun 
and  the  ravine  of  Jip]^tha-el,  that  is,  according 
to  the  explanations  on  ver.  14,  the  Wady  Abilin, 
to  the  north  of  Beth-emek  and  NeieL  —  Btth-emek 
is  not  identified.  Neiel  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Neah, 
ver.  13.  —  From  hence  the  border  went  out  to  Oar 
bul  on  the  left  hand,  t.  <>. "  on  the  north  side  of  it. 
Cabul,  northeast  of  the  Wady  Abilin,  four  hours 
southeast  of  Accho  still  bears  the  same  name :  in 
the  LXX.  Ka$<&K;  in  Joscphus  Kt&iiti  Ke^\^  ( Vit. 
§  43).   Comp.  Robinson,  ijater  Bill.  Ret.  p.  88. 

Vers.  28-30.  The  main  province  proper  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  having  been  marked  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  the  northern  district  is  now  more 
particularly  defined  (Knobel). 

Ver.  28.  Hebron,  probably  a  mistake  of  the 
copyist  for  Abdon,  which  is  named  ch.  xxi.  30 ; 

1  Chr.  vi.  59,  among  the  Levitical  cities  (i^W  = 

]il??).  Not  yet  recognized ;  neither  is  Rehob, 
Hammon,  or  Kanah.  See  Conjectures  in  Knobel, 
pp.  464,  465 ;  and  Keil,  BiU.  Com.  ii.  2,  in  I.  [nlso 
Diet,  of  the  Bible].  The  limitation  even  unto 
Great  Zidon  indicates  that  these  places  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  that  direction.  Concerning  Sidon, 
see  on  ch.  xL  8. 

Ver.  29.  From  Sidon  the  border  returned 
southward  toward  Bamah  and  to  the  fortified 
oity  of  Tyre  (Zor).  Ramah  is,  accarding  to 
Robinson  {Later  Bibl.  Rn.  p.  63),  Ramen,  south- 
east of  Tprre,  on  a  solitary  till  (hence  the  name) 
in  the  midst  of  a  basin  of  green  fields  and  sur- 
rounded by  greater  heights.  "»'S'^?3?  "  *  For- 
tress of  Zor,'  1.  «.  Tyre,  is  not  the  island  of  Tyre, 
but  the  city  of  Tyro  standing  on  the  main  land, 
nowSnr"  (Keil).  At  present  the  once  mighty 
Tvre  w  a  "  small  and  wretched  "  town,  in  respect  to 
wdich  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  have  been 


fulfiUed  (Is.  xxiii.  7,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  12,  27).  For 
the  future  also  ''  she  seems  destined  to  remain  nec- 
essarily a  miserable  market  spot "  (Furrer,  p.  385). 

The  site  is  a  noble  one.    The  name  *^    signifies 

"rock"=  "T^IS.      Notice  the  alliteration  "^?5? 

*^S.  Comp.  further,  Ritter,  Erdk.  xvii.  p.  320 
ff.  and  Movers,  PhSnizier,  ii  1,  118  AT.  (in  Keil). 
Ndw  the  border  turned  toward  Hoaah,  which  is  un- 
known, and  finallv  ran  out  to  the  sea  in  the  region 
of  Aohzib.  "  Achziph.  H(ec  est  EccUppa  in  nono 
miUiario  Ptokmaidis  pergentibus  Tyrum  {Onom.), 
Now  Zib,  three  hours  north  of  Accho ;  the  *Apir4  or 
'Amro^^f  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  22).  Another 
Achzib  belonged  tb  Judah,  ch.  xv.  44.    The  name 

is  probably  =  to  ^J?^»  "  Winter-brook,"  Gesen.  In 
fact,  "  Fococke  saw'  {ap.  Ritter,  xvi.  811)  a  brook 
pass  along  on  the  south  side,  over  which,  a  beauti- 
ful bridge  having  an  arch  crossed.*'  By  a  wide 
circuit  the  author  has  arrived  again  at  the  vicinity 
of  Accho. 

Ver.  30.  Finally  he  names  still  three  cities  by 
themselves,  Ummah  and  Aphek,  and  Behob,  of 
which  only  the  Aphek  on  Lebanon,  ch.  xiii.  14, 
can  with  certainty  be  ijiade  out,  as  was  there  stated. 
Possibly,  nay  probably,  Ummah  and  Rehob  also 
lay  in  that  mountain  region.    It  is  to  be  noted 

that  the  name  Rehob  (STH,  from  ^rrn,  "  to  be 
wide,  spacious ")  occurs  twice  fti  the  territory  of 
Asher,  namely,  here  and  in  ver.  28  above.   (It  ia  a 

name  precisely  analogous  to  n§9D  and  •^^'7)* 
The  total  twenty-two  does  not  agree  with  the  enu- 
meration, as  is  often  the  case. 

g.  Ch.  xix.  32-39.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe 
of  NaphtcJi.  The  sixth  lot  came  to  the  tribe  of 
fiaphtali,  which  is  designated  in  Gen.  xlix.  21 
as  the  "  hind  let  loose  "  (nrTlblp  nb>S).  Their 
province  was  bounded  east  by  the  sea  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  Jordan,  west  by  Asher,  south  by  Zebulun 
and  Issachar.  In  the  north  it  reached  far  up  into 
Coele-syria,  and  so  to  the  very  extremity  of  west 
Palestine.  The  possession  of  the  tribe,  through 
which  runs  the  mountain  of  Naphtali  rising  to  the 
height  of  8,000  feet  —  the  modem  Jebel  Safed, — 
sinks  down  on  the  west  into  the  plain  on  the  sea, 
while  in  the  east  it  falls  off  to  the  Jordan  valley  and 
the  sea  of  MeronL  The  soil  u,  generally  speaking, 
fruitful,  the  natural  scenery  of  great  beauty.  Comp. 
besides  the  former  travellers,  Furrer,  pp.  306-331, 
for  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Merom,  p.  361  ff. 

Ver.  33.  Knobel  assumes  that  here,  as  in  ver. 
10  and  ch.  xvi.  6,  the  author,  proceeding  from  a 
central  point,  describes  the  west  border  first  toward 
the  north,  then  toward  the  south.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears more  simple,  since  Heleph  b  not  reoeatwi 
like  Sarid  (vers.  10,  12],  to  understand  with  Keil 
that  in  ver.  33  the  west  border  toward  Asher,  with 
the  north  and  east  border  is  described,  in  ver.  34 
the  south  border. 

Heleph  is  unknown.  On  the  other  hand  we 
know  from  Judg.  iv.  1 1,  where  Allon,  the  Oak,  i.  e., 

according  to  Gen.  xii.  6,  the  oak  forest  (1^^ 
taken  collect.)  near  Zaannanim  lay,  namely,  by 
Kadesh  northwest  of  the  sea  of  Merom.  Here  Sis- 
era  was  slain  (Judg.  iv.  21)  by  Jael,  the  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite,  who  had  pitched  his  tent  there 

(Judg.  iv.  11).    The  name  S'*?33^V   is  derived 

fVom  T^Xy  "  to  wander,"  a  place,  therefore,  where 
the  tents  of  the  wanderers,  the  nomads,  stand 
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8-icfa  a  nomadic  herdsman  was  Heber.  Even  to 
tie  present  day  the  Bedouins  more  or  less  iHendlj 
disposed  wander  abont  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
m  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  on  Gilboa,  and  on  Tabor. 
Comp.Furrer,  p.  311,  and  often.  Robinson  notices 
the  oaks  growing  in  this  region  (iiL  p.  870 ;  Later 
Bibl.  Res.  p.  365  [Stanlej,  S.^P.  pp.  142, 355  n.] ). 
Fnrrer  clearly  perceived  from  Tibnm,  looking  eas^ 
ward,  near  the  elevated  Biraschit,  the  mighty  M^ 
liah-tree,  "  a  solitary,  majestic  oak  "  (indicated  on 
Van  de  Velcte's  Map).  ForeeU,  however,  nowhere 
met  the  view*  however  eagerly  he  sought  to  dis- 
cern them.  He  is  led  aocordinglv  to  the  remark : 
"  Other  travellers  have  praised  the  abundance  of 
iree*  in  northern  Galilee.  They  could  not,  I  think, 
have  followed  my  road.  An  atmosphere  of  death 
seemed  to  me  to  lie  on  the  holy  land  here  as  in 
Benjamin  "  (Furrer,  p.  337). 

Adami-nekab  (3|79n*^97^i  t.  e.  Adamiof  the 
depth,  hollow,  "  of  the  pass  "  (Knobel  and  KeU). 
The  name  ^9"}^.  (reddish)  rocaUs  C^^,  ch.  UL 
16. 

Jahneel,  IialmTn,  like  the  preoedinff,  unrecog- 
nized, although  Knobd  thinas  he  has  found 
Adami-nekeb  m  Ddr-el-ahmar,  t.  «.  red  cloister, 
three  bonis  northwest  of  Baalbec.  See  particuUrs, 
Knobel,  p.  466 ;  a  different  view,  KeiU  it.  1,  p.  149. 

And  the  outgoings  thereof  were  at  the  Jor- 
dtn  (ver.  22).  The  upper  Jordan  is  meant,  the 
Nahr  Hasbany,  as  a  source  of  the  Jordan,  comp. 
NouLXXxiv.  10-12. 

Ver.  34.  And  the  border  returned  westward, 
t.e.  fipomthe  Jordan,  the  border,  namely,  the  south 
border  of  Naphtali  turned  back,  probably  follow- 
bg  the  Wady  Bessum  westward  to  Aznaih-tabor. 

3^,  as  in  ver.  12.  Aznath-tabor  is,  according  to 
the  Chum,  a  "  vicus  adreponem  Dioccetarea  j)ertinen$ 
in  campe9lribu$"  Not  discovered.  From  this  notice 
it  stood  near  DiocsBsarea  =■  Sepphoris  =  Sefurieh, 
perhaps,  as  Knobel  and  Keil  suppose,  southeast  of 
this  aty,  toward  Mount  Tabor.  Thence  it  ran  on 
to  Hokkok,  which  cannot  be  identified. 

And  Btrack  Zebnlun  on  the  sonth,  and  stmck 
Asher  on  the  weat,  and  Judah ;  the  Jordan  ( was ) 
toward  the  aun^riainff.  The  south  and  west  bound- 
ary is  to  be  understood,  which  grazed  Zebulun  in 
the  south,  and  Asher  and  JudcJi  in  the  west,  while 
the  Jordan  is  noticed  as  the  east  border.    Great 

diflSculties  are  raised  by  the  enigmatical  n^TT^a. 
The  LXX.  do  not  have  it,  but  read :   Kal  ovi^ci 

wJiffffoMt  Hal  6  *l0p9dirfis  iwh  cbwoAdv  ^\iov.  Either 
the  word  was  wanting  in  their  text,  or,  which  is 
more  likely,  they  left  it  out  because  they  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  Vulgate  translates,  dis- 
regarding the  punctuation  of  the  Masoretes  :  ^'  Et 
w  Juda  ad  Jordanem.**  This  Luther  [and  the 
Bng.  Ver.]  followed;  but  von  Raumer  (p.  233fr.) 
has  labored  to  show  that  this  Judah  on  the  Jordan 
consisted  in  the  sixty  Jair  villages  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan.  His  reason  is  that  Jair,  who  is 
brought  in,  ch.  xiii.  40;  Num.  xxxii.  41,  con/ra 
Wirem  (i.  e.  contrary  to  the  rule  proposed  Num. 
xxxvi.  7,  as  a  descendant  of  Manassch,  from 
Machir  the  Manassite)  was  actually,  according  to 
1  Chr.  its,  21  f.,  descended  through  Hczron,  on 
his  father's  side,  fix)m  Judah,  and  therefore  to  be 
destenated  properly  and  regularly  a  descendant 
of  Judah.  Keil  also  has  adopted  this  view,  which, 
however,  after  all  the  care  with  which  von  Raumer 
has  labored  to  devdopo  it,  appears  not  sufficiently 
11 


established  bv  that  solitary  passage  in  Chronicles 
combined  with  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  2, 3.  Rather  "  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  Jair,  which 
belonged,  from  ch.  xiii.  30,  to  Manasseh,  could 
have  borne  the  name  of  Judah  "  (Bunsen).  Not 
more  satisfactory  are  the  attempts  of  older  writers ; 
of  Masius,  who  supposes  that  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
land  of  Naphtali  stretched  along  down  tne  west 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Judah ;  of  Bachiene, 
who  places  a  city  Jadah  on  the  Jordan ;  of  Reland, 
who  sa^  that  sometimes  aJl  Palestine,  the  whole 
land  of  the  twelve  tribes,  was  called  Judiea,  there- 
fore the  land  east  Df  the  Jordan  might  be  so  called. 
Hence  alterations  of  the  text  have  b^n  resorted  to. 

From  the  omission  of  rTTinS^  by  the  best  Co- 
dices of  the  LXX.  ( Vat.,  Alex.,  and  Aid.),  Clericus 
had  proposed  to  treat  it  simply  as  not  belonging^  to 
the  text.    Manrer,  followed  by  Bunsen,  refemng 

to  ch.  xvii.  10 ;  xix.  22,  would  read  Q!|P^f  and 
translates  accordingly:  " et  terminus  eorum  erat 
Jordanus  ab  oriente/*     Concerning  the  LXX.  he 

says  briefly  and  well:  "Sept  rmn3l  muo 
Marte  omiserunt,  cfr.  ad  vers.  16, 30,  38  al."  Kno- 
bel thinks  "it  would  be  more  suitable  to  read 

*i;^l{7V)*^,  since  Naphtali  bordered  on  Issachar 
on  tke  west  and  south."  He  says  further,  *'  If  we 
retain  n^n^2,  we  must  assume  that  the  part  of 
Issachar  bordering  on  Naphtali  was  called  Judah, 
of  which,  however  there  is  no  evidence."  But  what 
if  not  an  adjacent  portion  of  Issachar,  but  a  place 
in  Asher,  which  was  mentioned  immediately  before 

nTtnS.,  was  so  called  1  And  this  appears  in  fact 
to  have  been  the  case,  for  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map 
there  is  a  place  north  of  Tibnin  marked  eUJehudi- 
jeh,  in  whose  name  the  old  name  has  been  pro- 
served,  since  Jehudijeh  might  come  from  HTin^ 

as  well  as  fh)m  TtH^,  ch.  xix.  45  (see  below). 
Furrer  reached  this  Jehudijeh  from  Tibnin  in  an 
hour  (p.  339  1.  11,  compared  with  1.  4  from  bot- 
tom). After  first  descending  the  8teep  path,  which 
winds  down  along  the  west  slope  fW)m  Tibnin,  he 
went  up  then  out  of  the  ravine  (the  Wadv  Ilmah 
is  meant)  toward  the  west,  and  came  to  the  little 
village  Jehudijeh,  "Jews  village,"  surrounded  by 
many  trees.  Of  ruins,  Furrer  found  there  a  finely 
chiseled  block  of  stone  which  he  regards  as  the 
slight  trace  of  a  svnagogue.  In  this  manner  we 
may  solve  the  riddle,  simply  and  easily,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  withottt  any  change  of  the  text  and  holding  fast 
the  Masoretic  punctuation.  If,  however,  we  were  to 
change  the  text,  Maurer's  conjecture  would  de- 
serve the  preference  over  that  of  Knobel,  because 

mirr^S^,  from  the  similarity  of  the  letters,  might 
very  easily  have  arisen  firom  DTOTPl,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  "^3tt7ttrn. 

Ver.  35-39.  Fortified  Cities  of  Galilee,  ver  35. 
Ziddim,  unknown.  Zer,  likewise  unknown 
Hanunath,  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  often  men 
tioned  Hamath,  thfe  northern  boundary-town  of 
Palestine;  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  32,  called 
also  Hammoth-dor  or  Hammon  (1  Chr.  vi.61). 
The  name  indicates  warm  springs,  such  as  existed 
at  Ammaus  sonth  of  Tiberias  {^Afifiaovs  in  Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,3;  Bell  Jud.  iv.  1,3;  see  Menkc's 
Map  v.,  side  map  of  Galilee),  and  still  exist. 

Bakkath,  situated,  as  the  Jews  have  thought, 
on  the  site  of  the  later  Tiberias. 
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Oixmeroth  (H^ng?  or  ni^JS,  ch.  xi.  2 ;  Targ. : 
ID'*.??,  •nDi^'^l,  -Jpiaa,  r^r^irdp,  Joseph.  BeO. 
Jud.  iii.  10,  7,  B),  the  city  already  mentioned,  ch. 
xir.  2,  which  gave  name  to  the  beaatiful  and  fer 
tile  plain,  pictured  by  Josephos  (/.  c.)  in  the  most 
splendid  colors,  and  to  the  sea  (ch.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  27 ; 
Num.  xxxiy.  11),  but  which  has  itself  disappeared. 
Knobel  supposes  the  Khan  Minijeh  to  be  tne  place 
where  it  stood-  The  plain,  which  is  about  an  hour 
lon^  and  twenty  minutes  broad,  extends  from  near 
Mejdel  to  Khan  Minijeh.    Comp.  further  Furrer, 

p.  319  ff. ;  Robinson,  iii.  290).  ^^S^  signifies  prob- 
ably "  low  ground/'  a  hollow,  ico<X<£f,  from  3?53 
(Knobel). 
Verse  3B.     Adamah,  unknown.    Bamah,  the 

E resent  Rameh,  southwest  of  Safed,  on  a  plain,  a 
irge,  beautiful  village  surrounded  with  planta- 
tions of  olive  trees.    Hazor,  see  on  ch.  xi.  1 . 

Ver.  37.  Kadeah,  see  on  ch.  xii.  22.  ISdrei, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Edrei  in  Bashan,  ch. 
xii.  4,  unknown.  Sn-hasor,  doubtless  Ain  Uazur 
south  of  Kameh. 

Ver.  38.  Iron,  now  Jaron,  Jamn,  on  a  height 
northwest  of  el-Jisch  (Giscala)  in  a  fertile  and  cul- 
tivated region  with  ruins  near  by.  Seetzen,  ii.  p. 
123  f. ;  Van  de  Velde,  Narr.  i.  174  ff.,  apod  Knobel. 

Mi«dal-el  (bw-bin^O,  God's  tower).  The 
name  speaks  for  Magdala  (Matt  xv.  39),  now  el- 
Mejdel,  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  Gesen.  and 
Robinson  (iii.  278),  only  it  is  remarkable  that 
Migdal-el  was  not  before  (ver.  35)  included  in  the 
cities  lying  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  rather  than 
here  among  such  as  lie  further  west.  On  this  ac- 
count Knobel,  contrary  to  the  Masoretic  pointing 

CH"  vl2!3,  joins  it  with  the  following  D"!!}!^*  and 
then  finds  the  place  in  Mejdel  Kerum,  west  of 
Rama,  three  hours  east  of  Accho  ( Robinson,  Zoter 
Bibl.  Res.  p.  86).     Too  far  west. 

Horem,  unless  one  accepts  Knobel's  combina- 
tion, not  vet  found.  So  with  Beth-aoath  (Judg. 
i.  33),  and  Beth-ahemeBh,  which  is  different  from 
Beth-shcmesh  in  Judah  (ch.  xv.  10),  and  Beth- 
shemesh  in  Issachar  (ver.  22).  Nineteen  oitiea. 
The  number  detailed  is  sixteen. 

g.  Ch.  xix.  40-48.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Dan.  This  tribe  received  the  seventh  lot,  which 
fell  to  them  in  ''pleasant  places"  (Ps.  xvi.  6), 
west  of  Benjamin,  north  of  Judah,  south  of  Eph- 
raim.  Their  countiT  lay  mostly  in  the  Shephelah, 
but  hindered  by  the  Amorites  (Judg.  i.  34^  ^om  tak- 
ing possession  ^ their  province,  the  warlike  tribe  con- 
quered, besides,  a  sniall  tract  far  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  (Judg.  xviii.  1  ff.).  Jodephus 
docs  not  mention  this  (Ant.  v.  1,  27),  but  our 
author  does  (ver.  47). 

Ver.  41.  Zorah,  Eahtaol,  and  Ir-ahemeah, 
three  cities  of  Judah  which  were  yielded  to  the 
Panites,  but  of  which  they  did  not  occupy  Irshe- 
mesh,  a  city  assigned  to  the  Levites  (ch.  xxi.  16). 

Ver.  42.  Shaalabbin  C)^?^???  or  Tiabyrr, 

Gesenius :  place  of  jackals,  comp.  v^^ttT^^n, 
ch.  XV.  28),  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr.  xi.  33;  1  K. 
iv.  9 ;  now  Sal  bit  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl.  Res.  p. 
144,  n.  3  [Selbit].     Ajalon,  ch.  x.  12. 

Jethlah.  According  to  Knobel  contained  in 
the  Wady  Atnllah  west  of  Jalo  (Ajalon)  (Robin- 
son. Later  Bibl.  Res.  pp.  144,  145). 

Ver.  43.  Elon,  perhaps  Ellin  (Robinson,  iii.  Ap. 
p.  120).  Thinmathah,  ch.  xv.  10.  ISkraa,  en. 
XV.  11. 


Ver.  44.  ICltekeh,  a  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 
23,  otherwise  unknown. 

Gibbethon,  ch.  xxL  23,  a  Levitical  city  also. 
Mentioned  1  K.  xv.  27 ;  xvi.  15, 17,  in  the  contests 
with  the  PhlUstineB ;  not  yet  discovered  in  modem 
times. 

Baalath,  fortified  by  Solomon,  1  K.  ix.  18  ;  un- 
known. Whether  identical  with  Baala,  ch.  xv. 
Ill  (Knobel). 

Ver.  45.  Jehud,  very  probably  el-Yehudiieh, 
two  hours  north  of  Ludd  (Robinson,  iii.  45),  m  a 
beautiful,  well-cultivated  plain. 

Bene-berak,  now  Ibn  Abrak,  one  hour  to  the 
west  of  Yehudijeh. 

Gath-rimmon,  a  Levitical  citjr,  ch.  xxi.  24  ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  54,  to  be  sought  according  to  the  Onom. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thimnah,  but  not  yet  discovered 
(Keil). 

Ver.  46.  Me-Jarkon  (aqua  flavedinis,  yellow 
water),  unknown. 

Bakkon  OP?  from  PiT?  =  nir3,  "cheek," 

Gesen.)  unknown. 

'With  the  border  befixre  Japho.  These  words 
indicate  that  Me^arkon  and  Rakkon  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  region  of  Japho. 

Japho  05^,  beauty)  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
the  O.  T.  only  1  K.  v.  9;  2  Chr.  ii.  16;  Ex.  iii. 
7 ;  Jon.  i.  3.  Under  the  Greek  name  of  lomni, 
Lat.  Joppe,  it  occurs  often  in  the  books  of  Macca- 
bees (1  Mace.  X.  74,  76 ;  xii.  84 ;  xiv.  15,  34 ;  xv. 
28,  35  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  3-7),  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (ch.  ix.  36-43;  x.  5,  8,  23,  32;  xi.  5). 
The  place  is  now  called  Jaffa,  in  which  the  old 
name  Japho  is  preserved,  and  it  has,  since  the 
times  of  the  Crusaders  to  the  present  day  been  the 
landing-place  of  pilgrims  who  go  thence  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  population  amounts  to  not  fiir  from 
five  thousand  souls,  including  about  three  thousand 
Mohammedans,  six  hundred  Christians,  and  only 
about  one  hundred  and  twentv  Jews  (von  Raum. 
p.  205).  The  city  is*  veryold,  built,  as  the  ati- 
cients  thought,  before  the  Flood :  "  Est  Joppe  ante 
dilaviumf  ut  fertmt  condita"  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  11); 
"  Joppe  Phanicum  an'iauior  terrarum  inundatione,  ut 
ferunt"  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.r.  13)  (apud  von  Rau- 
mer,  p.  204).  On  the  east  the  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  wide  circle  of  gardens  and  groves  of  noble 
trees.  Oranges,  almonds,  figs,  apricots,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  apples  and  plums,  sugar-cane  and 
cotton,  all  flounsn  admirably  here  (Furrer,  pp.  6, 
7).  Even  to  these  gardens  extended,  according  to 
the  passage  before  us,  the  territory  of  Dan.  Con- 
cemmg  «loppa,  comp.  further,  Ritter,  xvi.  574  ff. 
[Gage*8  transl.  iv.  253-259]),  Winer  in  the  Real- 
wditerhnchy  Robinson,^  Tobler,  Wanderung,  an3 
Nazareth f  nebst  Anhattg  u.  s.  w.,  p.  302.  This 
author  found  civilization  so  £sr  advanced  there  in 
1865  that  houses  were  numbered,  and  "  in  genuine 
Arabic  numerals,''  and  their  "  gates  nam^,  e.  g. 
Tarif  el-Baher,  Sea-gate." 

And  the  border  of  the  ohfldren  of  Dan  went 
out  from  them,  t.  e.  the  children  of  Dan  extended 
their  territory  as  is  related  in  Judg.  xviii ;  not, 
however,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  rather, 
after  having  through  five  scouts  become  satisfied 
of  the  feaiiibility  of  their  undertaking  (Judg.  xviiL 

7-10),  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  in  Laish  (C?^7> 

Judg.  xviii.  7,  27),  or  D?'!?>  as  the  place  is  called 

1  [Robinscm  glT«8  no  oriRinal  iDfbnn%tkm  ooooerainf 
Joppa ;  see  lit.  n,  note.  —Tb.] 
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in  the  latter  half  of  oar  Yene.  The  reason  for 
thif  mimdon  lay  in  the  pressnre  of  the  Amorites 
who  did  not  allow  the  Danites  to  spread  them- 
,  Klves  in  the  plain  (Jadg.  L  34).  With  the  peace- 
ful and  aoiet  Sidoniana  they  were  able  more 
easiJj  to  deal  and  then  conquer  them  also.  For 
the  ohildren  of  Dan  went  up  to  flght  against 
Leahem,  and  took  it,  and  amote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  poeaessed  it,  and  dwelt 
therein,  and  called  Iieehem  Ban,  after  the 
name  of  Dan  their  father.  This  Leshem  or  Lais 
which  was  called  Dan  bj  the  Danites,  and  per  pro- 
leptin,  is  called  so  also  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  is  presenred 
in  the  present  name  of  the  place,  Tel  el-Kadi  ( hill  of 

the  judge),  hill  of  Dan,  for  1"^  means  judge,  as 
unison,  iL  172,  apud  Ton  Ranmer,  p.  125,  Rem. 
24  a,  has  pointed  out,  and  with  this  Gen.  xlix.  16 
maj  be  compared.  It  is  a  pleasant  green  hill  of 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height  on 
the  north  side,  while  toward  the  south  it  ialls  off 
to  a  considerably  greater  depth  (Furrer,  j).  365, 
366).  Furrer  saw  no  trace  of  an  ancient  city  ex- 
cept some  heaps  of  stones  near  the  southwest 
edge.  The  same  trareller  describes  Tcry  vividly 
the  capture  of  Leshem  by  the  Danites,  p.  367. 
Comp.  Robinson,  iii.  351,358 ;  Later  Bibl.  Rfs.  p. 
392 ;  Ritter,  xr.  p.  207  (Gage's  transl. u.  204-207) , 
yon  Ranmer,  p.  125.  The  name  was  most  famil- 
iar firom  the    expression  "from  Dan  to  Becr^ 


sheba,''  Judg.  xx.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20 ;  xxx.  30 ;  S 
Sam.  xvii.  11.  Jeroboam  established  here  the  wor- 
ship of  the  calves,  the  "  Neo-Israelitish  worship," 
1  K.  xii.  28,  29.  Jehu  was  still  devoted  to  it,  2  K. 
X.  29 ;  Am.  viii.  13,  14.  May  not  the  old  name 
Leshem  have  been  retained  in  that  of  the  middle 
source  of  the  Jordan,  el-Leddan  (Keil,  i.  2,  p.  53)  ? 

I.  Ch.  xix.  49,  50.  Joshua**  Possession.  Ac- 
cording to  his  desire,  the  moderation  of  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  ch.  xvii.  14  ff.,  Joshua  re- 
ceived, after  the  land  had  been  divided,  Tinmath- 
aerah  (remaining  portion,  Gesen.),  or  Timnath- 
heres  (portion  of  the  sun),  as  a  possession,  on 
Moont  Ephraim.  There  on  the  mountain  Gaash 
was  be  buried,  ch.  xxiv.  30 ;  Jodg.  ii.  8,  9.  It  is 
now  Tibneh  between  Gophnah  and  el-Mejdel, 
first  discovered  by  Smith  in  1843  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Wady  Belat  The  ruins  are  of  considerable 
importance;  the  tombs  there  are  similar  to  the 
royal  tombs  at  Jerusalem  (^i6.  Sacra,  1843,  pi 
484  ff.  in  von  Raumer,  p.  166).  Robinson,  Later 
Bibl.  Res.  p.  141.  Ritter,  xvi.  p.  562  ff.  [Gage's 
transl  iv.  246  f.].  The  place  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Timnath  (ver.  43)  ch.  xv.  10. 

k.  Ch.  xix.  51.  Condusion.  This  general  re 
mark  in  closing  the  narrative,  directly  refers,  by 
the  statement  that  the  division  was  niade  in  Shi- 
loh,  only  to  ch.  xviii.  I,  because  there  the  majority 
of  the  tribes  had  received  their  portions. 


4.  Appointment  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge, 

Chapter  XX. 

a.  The  Command  of  God  to  Joshua. 

Chaptkr  XX.   1-6. 


1  The  Lord  also  [And  Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  8a3ring,  Speak  to  the  children 

2  [sons]  of  Israel,  saying.  Appoint  out  [Appoint]  for  you  [the]  cities  of  refuge, 

3  whereof  I  spake  unto  you  by  the  hand  of  Moses :  that  the  slayer  that  killeth 
[uniteth]  any  person  unawares  [by  mistake]  and  unwittingly,  may  flee  thither : 

4  and  they  shall  be  your  refuge  from  the  avenger  of  blood.  And  when  he  that  doth 
flee  unto  one  of  those  cities  shall  stand  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
shall  declare  his  cause  [speak  his  words]  in  the  ears  of  the  elders  of  that  city,  they 
shall  take  him  into  the  city  unto  them,  and  give  him  a  place,  that  he  may  dwell 

5  among  them.  And  if  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue  after  him,  then  they  shall  not  de- 
liver Uie  slayer  up  into  his  hand  ;  because  he  smote  his  neighbor  unwittingly,  and 

6  hated  him  not  beforetime.  And  he  shall  dwell  in  that  city,  until  he  stand  before 
^e  congregation  for  judgment,  and  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  that  shall  he 
in  those  days :  then  shall  the  slayer  return,  and  come  unto  his  own  city,  and  unto 
his  own  house,  unto  the  city  from  whence  he  fled. 

6.  Fulfillment  of  this  Command. 

Chapter  XX.  7-9. 

7  And  they  appointed  [consecrated]  Kedesh  in  Galilee  in  mount  Naphtali,  and 
Shechem  in  mount  Ephraim,  and  Kirjath-arba,  (which  ie  Hebron)  in  the  mountain 

8  of  Judah.  And  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward,  they  assigned 
[appointed  ver.  2]  Bezer  in  the  wilderness  upon  the  plain  [the  table  land]  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  Ramoth  in  Gilead  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  Grolan  in 
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Bashan  out  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  These  were  the  dties  appointed  [prop,  of 
appointment]  for  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  [sojourner]  that 
sojoumeth  among  them,  that  whosoever  killeth  [smiteth]  any  person  at  unawares 
[by  mistake]  might  flee  thither,  and  not  die  bj  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  bloody 
until  he  stood  before  the  congregation. 


IXlQSnOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ch.  XX.  contains  the  designation  of  the  finee  cities 
for  homicides  as  Moses  had  already  (Nam.  xxxv. 
9-34 ;  Dent,  xix,  1-13)  ordained.  There  were  to 
be  six  of  them  (Num.  xxxv.  6, 13 ;  Deut.  xix.  3-9) 
and  they  were  taken  from  the  n amber  of  the  Le- 
Titical cities  (Nam.  xxxv.  6).  The  way  to  them 
mast  be  prepared  (Deat  xix.  3),  that  t£e  fogitive 
might  as  quickly  as  possible  reach  his  asylam* 

0.  Ch.  XX.  1-6.  God's  Command  to  Joshua,  vers. 
1, 2.  Recollection  of  the  ordinance  established  by 
Qod  through  Moses  (Num.  xxxv.  9  ff. ;  Deut.  xix. 
5  ff.,  with  which  Gen.  ix.  5ff.,  and  Ex.  xxi.  12-14 
may  be  farther  compared).    The  cities  are  called 

tobpttn  'v.  The  root  tsb^  signifies  ( 1 . )  to  draw 
together,  to  contract  ones  self,  (2. )  to  draw  in,  hence 
to  receive  (a  fugitive),  as  in  the  Chal.  (Gesen.) 
[The  meaning  of  the  noun  comes  near  to  asylum]. 

Ver.  8.    In  these  cities  the  man-slayer  (H^i"), 

from  nsn,  prop.  "  to  break  or  crush  in  pieces  ") 

might  flee,  yet  only  the  one  who  smoU  (H^^)  a 

soul  6y  mistake  (11^1^3,  from  ^V^,  to  go  astray, 

to  err,"  for  which  in  Num.  xxxv.  22,  3^089    [in 

a  twinkling]  stands).  Knobel  remarks  on  H^tt^S, 

on  Lev.  iv.  2  :  "  This  expression,  as  well  as  ^^ 

and  n3C7,  occurs  in  reference  to  transgressions  of 
the  divine  law  which  are  committed  without  con- 
sciousness of  their  being  nnlawful,  and  which  are 
only  ailerwards  recognized  as  sins  (vers.  13, 22, 27, 
T.  18 ;  xxii.  14),  e.  (7.,  of  sins  of  the  congregation 
without  their  knowledge  (Num.  xv.  24  ff.),  or  even 
of  unlawful  conduct  which  has  resulted  from  some 
weakness,  carelessness  (ch.  v.  15),  or  which  was 
occasioned  by  some  un/ortwtate  accident  (Num.  xxxv. 
11,  15,  22  f. ;  Josh.  xx.  3,  9).  Hence  it  stands  in 
general  for  unpremeditated  sins  in  opposition  to 

n^'J  TJ3l>  t.  «.,  violent  intentional  sins,  which 
must  be  punished  with  death  (Num.  xv.  27-31), 
and  could  not  be  expiated  wilh  sacrifices.''    Thus 

it  is  added  here  also,  unwittliii^  (n?T^V??> 
without  his  knowing  it).  Now  for  those  who  had 
slain  any  person  by  mii»take, without  intending  it, 
these  dties  should  be  for  a  reftige  from  the  Arenger 

of  blood.  He  is  D^H  \^,  LXX.  6  iByxiart{mv 
rh  tdftm.  (47x»*^«^*»  whence  ieyx^^r^l/m^  is  the  near- 
est of  kin,  according  to  Ammonius  the  one  en- 
titled to  the  heirship,  different  from  ov)ry«r(tT, 
who  have  no  c;uch  right,  and  from  oiiccioi,  related 
by  marria^,  Herod,  x.  80.  The  word  Ayx^'^cvw 
occurs  frequently  in  the  LXX.  still  also  in  Isscus, 
OraL  AttAi.  11,  and  inEurip.  Trach.  243).  Vulg.  : 

mUot  sanffitinis.  vh^  signifies  propeily  to  demand 
back,  reclaim  wkac  belongs  to  one,  hence,  in  con- 
nection with  D"7»  to  ireqnire,  revenge  the  blood 
which  has  boon  stwlon  by  the  murderer.  As  such 
a  Teclaoiaiion  in  reference  to  real  estate  belonged 
to  the  family  (Lev.  xxr.  35;  Ruth  iv.  4-6),  so 


that  they  alone  had  a  right  to  repurchase  it ;  so 
also  the  reclamation  for  the  blood  of  a  member  of 
a  family  was  a  duty  of  the  family,  and  they  alone 
had  a  right  in  regard  to  it  Precisely  so  was  it  with 
the  duty  of  marrying  a  brother's  widow  (Deut. 
XXV.  5  fMatt  xxil  23  fif. ;  Mark  xiL  19 ;  Lake 

XX.  28)  which  b  expressed  Ruth  ill.  13  by  bHi|. 
On  the  custom  itself  of  vengeance  for  blood  [the 
vendetta],  see  the  Theological  and  Ethical. 

Ver.  4.  More  particular  directions,  not  given 
in  the  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  how  the  mao- 
slayer  should  proceed  on  his  arrival  at  the  free 
city.  He  must  remain  standing  at  the  entarlns 
of  the  gate  of  the  oity,  i.  e.  ante  portam  (Vnlg.), 
and  state  his  case  before  the  ears  of  the  elden  of 

that  oitj.  Then  they  shall  gather  him  (^P^) 
into  the  city,  and  shall  siTO  him  a  place,  tl^tt 
ha  may  dwell  amon^  them,  t.  e.  assign  to  him 
a  habitation. 

Vers.  5,  6.  He  might  not  be  delivered  to  the 
avenger  of  blood,  but  might,  according  to  ver.  6, 
to  the  congregation,  that  is,  as  appears  from  Num. 
xxxv.  24  ff.,  to  the  congregation  of  his  own  city, 
who  should  hold  judgment  upon  him,  and  either, 
if  they  found  lum  guilty,  give  him  up  to  the 
avenger  of  blood,  or,  if  they  esteemed  him  innocent, 
send  hiqi  back  to  the  city  of  refuge,  where  he  mast 
remain  until  the  death  of  the  anointed  hi^h-priest 
(Num.  xxxv.  25),  that  is,  of  the  ruling  hi^-prieet 
After  the  death  of  the  latter  there  follows,  some- 
what as  upon  the  death  of  an  anointed  prince,  an 
amnesty,  and  the  man-slaver  is  at  liberty  to  return 
to  his  home.  If,  however,  he  presumptuously  leaves 
his  asylum  sooner,  he  is  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
the  avenger  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  28). 

6.  Ch.  XX.  7-9.  Fulfillment  of  this  Command, 
ver.  7.    They  comaeorated  to  this  use  six  cities. 

^^^.l?'7»  as  Keil  rightly  notices,  is  not  merely  to 
set  apart,  but  to  set  apart  something  to  a  holy  des- 
tination from  the  remaining  mass  of  things.  •'  The 
free  cities  *'  as  Ranke  says  ( Untersvch,  iber  den 
Pentateuch,  ii.  316,  apud  Keil,  pp.  3631,  "are  in- 
tended to  keep  the  people  and  land  of  Jehovah  pure 
from  blood  guiltiness.  They  exist  as  a  monument 
of  Jehovah's  love  for  his  chosen."  Hence  not  cities 
at  random  but  Levitical  cities  were  chosen  (Num. 
xxxv.  6). 
Kedeah   in    Galilee.     Ch.  xii.  22;  xix.  37. 

v^7|,  from  V7j,  signifies  a  ring,  Esth.  i.  6  ;  Cant 

V.  14,  then  circle,  section  of  land,  like  ""^S*  In 
particular  it  is  a  circuit  of  twenty  cities  (1  K.  ix. 
11)  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  ^"^v^^,  within  whose 
borders  many  heathen  still  dwelt,  and  hence  caHed, 
Is.  viii.  13,  D^ian  a  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  15,  raXtkaia 
rmw  i99mw).  From  it  the  name  Galilee,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  translation  here  and  in  ch.  xxi.  32,  hsis 
been  formed.  Shechem,  ch.  xvii.  7.  Kii^ath- 
arba,  ch.  xv.  13.  The  three  cities  of  refuge  west 
of  the  Jordan  thus  lay  so  distributed  tluit  one 
(Kcdesh)  was  found  in  the  north,  one  (Shechem) 
in  the  centre,  and  one  (Kiijath-arba  =  Hebron) 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  land. 
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Ver.  8.  East  of  the  Jordan  there  are  likewise 
'  thrra  which  Moses  had  ahreadj  (Deat.  iv.  41-43) 
established. 

Bezer,  perhaps  identical  with  Bozra  ( Jer.  xlviii. 
24),  but  not  to  be  identified  more  particularly,  al- 
though we  may,  as  Knobel  remarks  on  Num.  xxxii. 
«*)8,  compare  the  place  of  ruins- Burazin,  some  waj 
east  of  Ueshbon  in  the  plain  (Robinson,  App.  p. 
170),  or  Berza  (Robinson,  ibid.). 

Bamoth  m  Qilead,  the  same  city  which  is  called, 
ch.  xiii.  26,  Ramath-Mizpeh,^  now,  as  was  shown  at 
the  place  cited  (comp.  also  Knobel  on  Num.  xxxii. 
42,  p.  183),  es-Salt,  and  therefore  not  to  be  placed  so 
far  northward  as  on  Menke's  Mi^)  iii. ;  comp.  Gen. 
xxxi.  49. 

Golan  in  the  country  of  Gaulani ds  (Janlan) 
not  yet  discoyered  by  modem  trayellers,  but  in  the 
time  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome  caUed  a  lu&ixn  fttyiffrri 
and  villa  praegrandis.  Since  Ramoth  in  Gilead  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  land,  Bezer  probably  in  the 
south,  and  Golan  in  the  north,  there  seems  to  haye 
been  a  similarly  fit  distribution  of  the  cities  to  that 
which  we  have  noticed  in  West  Palestine.  But 
while  they  were  enumerated  there  from  north  to 
south,  these  are  mentioned,  as  in  Deut.  iy.  43,  in 
the  opposite  order. 

Ver.  9.  These  were  the  oities  appointed,  — 

rny!iaan   '♦ny,    tiie  Vulgate,  rightly:  dvitcUes 

ecmttituUB,  cities  of  appointment  (fW>m  1?^,  to  ap- 
point), t.  e.f  which  were  appointed  in  order  that 
erery  one  ....  misht  flee  thither ;  Kimchi,  in- 
accurately ;  vrbes  congregationis  (with  reference  to 

the  signification  of  T^J,  in  Niph.);  Gesen.,  not 
precisely :  urbes  aofli,  ibr  in  tluit  yiew  they  are 
called,  ver.  3,  tsbpan  ^ny.  Luther  [and  Eng. 
Vers.]  translated  quite  rightly :  these  were  the  cities 
appointed  ioT  all  the  children  of  Israel,  etc. 

DOCraiNAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

So  long  as  no  organized  commonwealth  exists 
among  a  people,  a  common  consciousness  of  ri^ht 
develops  itself  first  in  that  sphere  of  society  which 
is  immediately  given  by  the  diving  order  of  nature 
— the  family.  It  will  therefore  interpose  when  the 
right  of  one  of  the  members  b  violated,  whether 
in  the  loss  of  material  goods  through  robbery,  or 
by  injury  to  body  and  liSfe.  So  we  find  vengeance 
for  blood,  not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  Arabs, 
Persians,  but  also  among  the  Greeks,  with  the 
Germanic  and  Slavic  peoples,  in  the  infancy  of 
thdr  development,  as  now  among  savage  nations. 
The  theocntic  legulatian  found  t&  custom  existing, 
and  sought,  without  attempting  to  abolish,  to  restrain 
it.    This  purpose  was  served  by  the  fi^  cities',  as 

1  [Ovborn^s  large  map  makss  them  distinet  places.  —  Ta.J 


also  by  the  other  restricting  appointments  in  the 
passages  of  the  law  quoted  above,  as  well  as  in 
this  passage.  It  deserves  to  be  carefiilly  consid- 
ered also,  that  according  to  the  view  of  the  O. 
T.,  in  a  case  of  manslaughter,  not  merely  the 
family  to  which  the  slain  man  belonged  was  in- 
jured, but  God  himself  in  whose  image  man  was 
created  {Qen.  ix.  6).  On  this  account  the  real 
avenger  of  blood,  as  is  said  just  before,  is  God 
himself  (Gen.  ix.  5;  Ps.  ix.  13;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
22).  He  avenges  the  murdered  man  even  on 
brutes  (Gen.  ix.  5;  Ex.  xxi.  28,  29).  Since  God 
is  wronged  in  intentional  murder,  even  the  altar 
itself  afiords  no  protection  to  the  slayer  (Ex.  xxi. 
14),  ransom  is  not  allowed  (Num.  xxxv.  31),  the 
land  even  is  defiled  and  cannot  be  purified  fVom 
the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  it,  without  the 
blood  of  him  who  has  spilled  it  (Num.  xxxv.  33  j. 
The  legislation  of  the  O.  T.  is,  therefore,  on  this 
side,  much  stricter  than  the  Greek,  Roman,  or 
German  idea  of  right.  These  allowed  ransom,  and 
regarded  consecrated  places  as  places  of  asylum 
even  for  the  intentional  murderer  (comp.  Winer, 
tiealw.y  art.  "  Freistatt ").  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  much  more  humane  and  equitable  in  re- 
garding God  himself  as  the  proper  avenger  (see 
Gen.  ix.  5  ff.,  and  comp.  Lange  on  the  passage), 
in  distinguishing  between  premeditated  and  unin- 
tentional homicide,  and  in  requirmg  punishment 
of  the  perpetrator  only,  not  at  all  of  his  relations. 
Comp.  on  this  subject  the  art  "  Blutracher '' by 
Oehler  in  Herzog's  tteadencuk.  ii.  260  ff.,  also  Winer, 
art.  "  Blutrilcher,"  Keil,  Com.  on  Josh,  in  loc.,  [and 
Smith'9  Did.  of  the  Bible,  arts.  **  Blood,  Avenger 
of,"  and  "  Cities  of  Refuge."— Tb.] 


HOHILBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  chapter  is  suitable  to  be  treated  as  a  Bible 
lesson,  to  show,  with  reference  to  the  passages 
Gen.  ix.  5  ff. ;  Ex.  xxi.  12-14;  Num.  xxxv.  9  ff. ; 
Beut.  xix.  1  ff.,  how  solemnly  and  strictly,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  justly  and  mildly,  tne  O.  T. 
legislation  spoke  concerning  violence  to  human 
life ;  how  it  m  i)art  dung  still  to  the  patriarchal 
institutions,  but  in  part  prepared  for  a  better  order ; 
in  particular,  how  this  arrangement 'for  free  cities 
put  a  check  on  family  revenge,  and  endless,  bloody 
quarrels.  For  the  practical  application,  the  fol- 
lowing comments  of  Starke  give  hints :  The  name 
of  the  Lord  is  a  sla^ng  tower  and  safe  refuge ;  the 
righteous  flee  thereto  and  are  protected,  Prov.  xviii. 
19  ;  Ps.  xviii.  2,  3.  —  The  blood  of  a  man  is  highly 
esteemed  before  God ;  he  who  fiheds  it  has  God  s 
wrath  upon  him.  Gen.  iv.  10 ;  ix.  6 ;  Gal.  v.  21 ; 
Rev.  xxii.  15.  —  God  has  no  pleasure  in  sin,  Ps.  v. 
5,  nor  delight  in  the  death  of  tne  sinner,  Ezek.  xviiL 
23,  24. 
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5.  Appointment  of  the  Cities  for  the  Priests  and  Levites, 

Chapter  XXI. 

a.  Demand  of  the  Levites  that  Cities  should  be  g:iTen  them. 
Chapter  XXL  1-^. 

1  Then  [And]  came  near  the  heads  of  the  Others  of  the  Levites  unto  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  unto  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the 

2  tribes  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel ;  And  the^  [omit :  they]  spake  unto  them  at 
Shiloh  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  to  give  us  cities  to  dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs  [and  their  pasture- 
groimds ;  De  W^tte :  their  circuits  ;  Bunsen :  common-pastures ;  Knobel :  driving- 

3  grounds]  for  our  cattle.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  gave  unto  the  Levites 
out  of  their  inheritance  [possession],  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]], 
these  cities  and  their  suburbs  [pasture-grounds]. 

6.  General  Accoont  of  the  Levitical  Cities. 
Chapter  XXI.  4-8. 

4  And  the  lot  came  out  for  the  &milies  of  the  Kohathites  :  and  the  children  [sons] 
of  Aaron  ^  the  priest,  which  were  of  the  Levites,  had  by  lot  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  [the  Simeonites],  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 

5  jamin,  thirteen  cities.  And  the  rest  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Kohath  had  by  lot  out 
of  the  &milies  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  out  of  the 

6  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  ten  cities.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Grershon  had  by  lot 
out  of  the  &milies  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  out  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Bashan,  thirteen 

7  cities.  The  children  [sons]  of  Merari  by  their  £unilies  had  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Grad,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  twelve  cities. 

8  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  gave  by  lot  unto  the  Levites  these  cities  with 
[and]  their  suburbs  [pasture-grounds],  as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

TEXTUAL  AND  ORAMMATIOAL. 

[1  Ver.  4.    'k  ^Dllb  **n^1,  strietlj :  And  there  were  fi>r  the  Boni  of  Aaron  ....  by  the  lot  thirteen  dties.    And 
■o  through  the  following  renee  to  the  7th  incliuiTe.  —  Te.] 

c.  Cities  of  the  Children  of  Aaron  ( Cities  of  the  Priests). 

Chaptkr  XXL    9-19. 

9  And  they  gave  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  o^  Judah,  and  out  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon,  these  cities  which  are  here  mentioned  by 

10  name  [which  were  called  by  name].  Which  the  children  [sons]  of  Aaron,^  being  of 
the  £imilies  of  the  Kohathites,  who  were  of  the  children  of  Levi,  had :  for  theirs 

11  was  the  first  lot.     And  they  gave  them  the  city  of  Arba  the  fiither  of  Anak  (which 
city  is  Hebron)  in  the  YiiH-country  [on  the  mountain]  of  Judah,  with  the  suburbs 

12  thereof  [and  its  pasture-grounds]  round  about  it     But  [And]  the  fields  of  the  city, 
and  the  villages  thereof,  gave  they  to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  for  [in]  his  pos- 

13  session.     Thus  [And]  they  gave  to  the  children  of  Aaron  the  priest,  Hebron  with 
her  suburbs,  to  be  2^  city  [the  dty]  of  refuge  *  for  the  slayer ;  and  Libnah  with 

14  her   suburbs.  And  Jattir  with  her   suburbs,   and  Eshtemoa  with   her  suburbs, 

15  16  And  Holon  with  her  suburbs,  and  Debir  with  her  suburbs.  And  Ain  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Juttah  with  her  suburbs,  and  Beth-shemesh  with  her  suburbs  ;  nine 

17  cities  out  of  those  two  tribes.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Gibeon  with  her 

18  suburbs,  Geba  with  her  suburbs,  Anathoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Almon  with  her 

19  suburbs ;  four  cities.     All  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  were 
thirteen  cities  with  their  suburbs. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  ORAMHATICAL. 

[1  T«.  10.  SI  ^Sy?  ^rP?9  **  ^^  Tnm  4,  propeiij :  And  tbert  wm  for  Um  •oos  of  Aatoo  [$e,  tb«  lot,  see  ezeg.  note], 
or.  tlMrt  ven  [the  dtki].  The  »akit}eo(  in  may  eue  hM  to  be  luppUed,  on  eeoonnt  of  the  pereDtheeie  at  the  end  of  the 
fcne.— Tft.] 

[1  T«.  18.  Hebron  the  eity  of  reftige  for  the  lUyer,  and  Iti  peatnre-gronndi.  It  mej  be  jremarkedf  onoe  for  ell,  that 
''tttburbc'^  fai  the  veratoo,  ihould  uniformly  throughout  the  eliapter  be  understood  in  the  eeote  wtiich  we  hare  hitherto 
iadieatHl  by  rahetfttntinf  **peeture-grounde."    The  ^  with  "  wliioh  preoedee  it  ihouid  aa  nniformlj  be  *<and.*'  —  Te.] 

d.  Cities  of  the  lemaining  Kohathites. 
Chapter  XXL  20-26. 

20  And  the  fEunilies  of  the  children  of  Kohath,  the  Levites  which  [who]  remained 
of  the  children  of  Kohath,  even  [omit :  even]  they  had  the  cities  of  their  lot  out 

21  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  For  [AJid]  they  gave  them  Shechem  with  her  suburbs 
in  mount  £phraim,  to  be  &  city  [the  dty]  of  refuge  ^  for  the  slayer ;  and  Gezer 

22  with  her  suburbs,  And  Kibzaim  with  her  suburbs,  and  Beth-horon  with  her  sub- 

23  arbe ;  four  cities.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Eltekeh  with  her  suburbs,  Gib- 

24  bethon  with  her  suburbs,  Aijalon  with  her  suburbs,  Gath-rimmon  with  her  sub- 

25  urbs ;  four  cities.     And  out  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  Tanach  with   her 

26  suburbs,  and  Grath-rimmon,  with  her  suburbs  ;  two  cities.  All  the  cities  were  ten 
with  their  suburbs,  for  the  £unilies  of  the  children  of  Kohath  that  remained. 

TEXTUAL   AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ter.  21.  Heb.  nearly  aa  In  rer.  18.  And  they  gate  them  the  eity  of  refuge  for  the  ilayer,  Shechem  and  itn  paa- 
tnr^froonde,  on  Mount  Ephraim.  —  Ta.] 

e.  The  Cities  of  the  Gershonites  (comp.  ver.  6). 
Chapter  XXI.  27-33. 

27  And  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Grershon,  of  the  &milies  of  the  Levites,  out 
of  the  other  [omit :  other]  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  they  gave  Grolan  in  Bashan  with 
her  suburbs,  to  be  &  dty  of  refuge  for  the  slayer,^  and  Beesh-terah  with  her  ^ub- 

28  urbs ;  two  citieis.      And  out  of  Uie  tribe  of  Issachar,  Kishon  with  her  suburbs, 

29  Dabareh  with  her  suburbs,  Jarmuth  with  her  suburbs,  En-gannim  with  her  sub- 

30  urbs ;  four  cities.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Mishal  wiUi  her  suburbs,  Abdon 

31  with  her  suburbs,  Helkath  with  her  suburbs,  and  Rehob  with  her  suburbs ;  four 

32  cities.  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Kedesh  in  Galilee  with  her  suburbs, 
to  be  A  dty  of  refuge  for  the  slayer ;  *  and  Hammoth-dor  with  her  suburbs,  and 

33  Eartan  widi  her  suburbs ;  three  cities.  All  the  dties  of  the  Gershonites,  accord- 
ing to  their  ^Eunilies,  were  thirteen  dties  with  their  suburbs. 

TBITUAL  AND  OBAMliATICAL. 

11  Ter.  27.  Aa  in  rer.  21 :  The  eity  of  reftage  for  the  slayery  Oolan,  in  Baalun,  etc.  — Tft.] 
|t  Ter.  82.  Aa  in  Ter.  27-  —  Tb.] 

/.  The  Cities  of  the  Merarites  (comp.  ver.  7). 
Chapter  XXI.  34-42. 

34  And  unto  the  families  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Merari,  the  rest  of  the  Levites, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  2^bulun,  Jokneam  with  her  suburbs,  and  Kartah  with  her  sub- 

35  36  urbs,  Dimnah  with  her  suburbs,  Nahalal  with  her  suburbs  ;  four  cities.  And  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Bezer  with  her  suburbs,  and  Jahazah  with  her  suburbs, 

37  38  EedemoUi  with  her  suburbs,  and  Mephaath  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities.  And 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  liamoth  in  Gilead  with  her  suburbs,  to  be  &  city  of  refuge 

39  for  the  slayer;*  and  Mahanaim  with  her   suburbs,  Heshbon  with  her  suburbs, 

40  Jazer  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities  in  all.  So  all  the  cities  [All  the  cities]  for 
the  children  [sons]  of  Merari  by  their  families,  which  were  remaining  of  the  fami- 

41  lies  of  the  Levites,  were  by  their  lot  twelve  cities.'    All  the  cities  of  the  Levites 
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within  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  forty  and  eight  cities  with 

42  their  suburbs.  .  These  cities  were  every  one  with  their  suburbs  round  about  them. 
Thus  were  [So  to]  all  these  cities. 

TKXTUAL  AND  QRAMMATICAL 

L  i  Tcr.  88.  Af  In  Ten.  27, 82.  —  Tft.] 

\t  yn.  40.  Heb.  with  brokeo  eoostraotioa :  and  their  lot  wm  twelve  citSei.  —  Ta.] 

g.  Condtuion. 
Chapter  XXL  43-46. 

43  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  nnto  Israel  all  the  land  which  he  sware  [had 

44  sworn]  to  dve  unto  their  &thers  :  and  they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein. '  And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  them  rest  round  about,  according  td  aU  that  he  sware 
[had  sworn]  unto  their  fathers :  and  there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies 
before  them;  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  all  their  enemies  into  their  hand. 

45  There  £Euled  not  aught  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  spoken 
unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  all  came  to  pass. 


EXBOSnCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  chapter  contains  the  catalo^e  of  the  Le- 
Titical  cities,  which  were  appointed  according  to 
the  regulations  already  given  by  Moses,  Kum. 
XXXV.  1  ff.  There  were  fortjr-eight  of  them  in  all, 
of  which  six  were  at  the  same  time  (ch.  xx.)  cities 
of  reftiee.  On  Kiepert's  Wall  Map  they  are  dis- 
tingnidhed  by  a  colored  line  drawn  under  each  [on 
Cl^k's  Bibie  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans^  by  being 
printed  in  small  capitals,  and  on  Menke's  by  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark]. 

The  list  of  the  Levitical  cities  is  given  also  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  39-66,  vrith  several  in  part  easily  re-, 
movable  deviations,  due  probably,  as  Keil  sup- 
poses (ii.  1,  p.  156,  note),  to  another  documenury 
source.  The  chronicler  names  only  forty-two 
cities,  although  he  also  relates  ver.  45  ff.  that  the 
children  of  Aaron  had  received  thirteen,  the  other 
Kohathites  ten,  the  Gershonites  thirteen,  the  Me- 
rarites  twelve  cities,  in  all  therefore  forty-eight. 
Omitted  are  ll)  Jutta  in  Judah,  (2)  Gibeon  in 
Benjamin,  (3)  Eltekeh  in  Dan,  (4)  Gibbethon  in 
Dan,  (5)  Jokneam  in  Zebulun,  (6)  Nabalal  in 
Zebulun.  Knobel  seeks  the  reason  in  mere  negli- 
gence on  the  part  either  of  the  chronicler  himself 
or  of  a  transcriber.  Judging  somewhat  more  leni- 
ently, we  may  find  the  explanation  in  an  oversight, 
well  deserving  excuse  amid  so  many  names.  If, 
ihrther,  the  author  of  Chronicles  gives  to  some  ex- 
tent different  names,  many  of  them  exhibit  faulty 

readmgs,  as  "l?.y  for  T]iW  (ver.  25),  tt^lS  for 

ytp\)  (ver.  29),  etc.,  but  pthers,  on  the  contrary, 

the  true  reading,  as  ]^lf  for^JJ  (ver.  16),  Oy^? 

for  liffiT™   (ver.  25),  and   Wtt"!  for  nj9'=! 


(ver.  35j.  In  other  places  he  shows  only  different 
forms  of  the  same  name,  as  the  examples  cited  by 

Keu,  neby  for  pzjby,  b»p  for  biji?te,  pen 

for  "^^  nbn,  and  many  others  (Kdl,  vb,  t«p.). 
Some,  finally,  are  probably  different  designatiotis 
of  the  same  city,  as  OyPiTJ  for  D**????!  nitt«n 
for  TOO-n;,  and  Djy  for  D^ajl'^y  (1  Chron.  tL 
53,  58  [Eng.  68,  73]  compared  with  Josh.  xxi.  22, 
29. 

a.  Vers.  1-3.  Demand  of  the  Levites  that  Citiee 
should  be  aiven  to  them.  The  account  which  we  have 
here  of  the  application  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe 
(Ex.  vi.  14,  25)  reminds  us  of  ch.  xiii.  6,  where  it 
is  similarly  told  concerning  Caleb,  that  he,  accom- 
panied by  memben  of  his  tribe,  brings  to  mind  the 
promise  that  had  been  given  him  by  Moses.  Cal- 
vin regards  it  as  probable  that  the  Levites  had 
been  forgotten,  adducing  in  support  of  this :  "  Sie 
enim  acadere  s(Uet,  dum  quisqtte  ad  sua  curantUi  oA^ 
tentus  est,  utfratrum  obliviscatur.**  Considering  the 
great  respect  in  which  their  fellow  tribesman  of 
that  da^,  Eleazar,  was  held,  and  that  he  himself 
shared  m  the  distribution  of  the  land^  we  may 
much  rather  assume  with  Masins  (in  Keil,  p.  155), 
"  iUoSf  cum  res  ad  earn  opportunitatem  perductas  futs- 
sent,  accessisse  cid  diirisurex  communi  suorum  tribnlium 
nomine  ut  designaias  ah  Wis  ttrbes  sortireniw."  They 
had  not  deemed  it  opportune  to  uige  their  claim 
before. 

6.  Vers.  4-8.  Account  of  the  Leuitictd  cities  in 
general.  According  to  Ex.  vi.  16-20,  and  Num.  iiL 
17-19,  compared  with  1  Chron.  t.  27->n.  34  [Eng. 
vi.  1-49],  we  have  the  following  family-tree  for  the 
Levites,  to  keep  which  before  the  eyes  may  help  to 
understand  the  following  allotment : — 


LBVL 


1.  G«CBboa. 
1. 


2.  KotuUh. 


8   BlentH  (Si.  vi.  16;  Num.  iVL  17). 


2.  lihw. 


8.  HebroD. 


4.  Uadtl  (Sz.  vi.  18 ;  Num.  fii.  19). 


1.  Aaron. 


2.  Moms  (Sz.  vi.  20). 


Aaron's  posterity  received  the  priesthood.  Num. 
xviii.  1,  2,  7  (1  Chron.  vi.  49).  All  the  other  Le- 
vites, hence  the  descendants  of  Moses  also,  were 


appointed,  Num.  xviii.  8-6  (1  Chron.  vi.  83  [48]), 
to  the  inferior  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  chil- 
dren of  L^rael,  according  to  Nam.  xxxv.  6  ff.,  de* 
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termined  whut  cides  the  fiuniiies  of  the  LeTites 
fihoald  receive,  but.  the  lot  decided  which  of  these 
cities  each  particular  fiunilj  should  have. 

Yer.  4.  The  first  lot  oame  out  for  the  fiuooDiea 
of  the  Kohathitea,  and,  among^these,  for  the 
BODS  of  Aaron  the  priest,  of  the  Ijeritea.  The  j, 
namelv,  the  proper  priestSt  received  thirteen  cities 
in  tbc'territonr  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and 
Beiyamin.  Upon  which  Calvin  remarks  :  "  Quod 
noH  eontipt/ortttilo  eventu :  oma  Deua  pro  admirabUi 
iuo  amtdio  in  ea  aede  eo8  loccunt,  ubi  Maiuerat  tern- 
plum  tibi  digere." 

Yer.  5.  The  other  Kohathites,  that  is,  the  j)Os- 
teritv  of  Izhar,  Hebron,  Uzziel^  and,  in  the  line  of 
Amfam,  those  of  Moses,  shared  ten  cities  in  the 
land  of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and  Manasseh  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

Yer.  6.  The  Gershonites  receivea  eighteen  cities 
of  Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Manasseh  east 
of  the  Jordan. 

Yer.  7.  To  the  Merarites  were  allotted  twelve 
cities  oat  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun. 

c.  Ycrs.  9-19.  The  Cities  of  the  Sons  <if  Aaron 
(cities  of  the  priests).  In  vers.  9-1 6  are  mentioned 
the  cities  which  the  Aaronides  received  in  the  coun- 
try of  Simeon  and  Judah,  then  in  vers.  17-19  the 
war  cities  of  Benjamin.  That  thcj  had  so  manj 
was  reasonable  in  view  of  the  future  increase  of 
the  posterity  of  Aaron. 

[Keil,  BuJ.  Comm.  ii.  1,  pp.  155, 156,  says  on  this 
topic :  **  This  number  for  the  cities  allotted  to  the 
Levites  will  not  appear  too  large  if  we  consider, 
that  (1)  most  of  the  cities  of  Canaan,  to  judfe 
fix>m  the  great  number  in  so  small  a  country,  comd 
not  have  been  very  large ;  (2j  the  Levites  were  not 
the  sole  occupants  of  uiese  cities,  but  had  only  the 
neoeseaiy  abodes  in  them  for  themselves,  and  pas; 
tore  for  their  cattle  in  the  vicinity,  while  the  re^ 
maining  space  was  for  the  other  tribes ;  (3)  that 
the  twenty-throe  thousand  male  persons  which  the 
Levites  numbered  in  the  second  census  in  the 
steppes  of  Moab,  when  distributed  among  thirty- 
five  cities,  would  give  to  each  six  hundred  and 
fifbr-seven  males,  or  about  thirteen  hundred  male 
and  female  Levites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allow- 
ance of  thirteen  cities  to  the  priests  has  raised  ob- 
jections tending  to  the  supposition  that,  since 
Aaron,  in. Joshua's  time,  couid  scarcely  have  had 
so  numerous  a  posterity  from  his  two  remaining 
sons  as  to  fill  two,  not  to  speak  of  thirteen  cities, 
therefore  the  catalogue  betrays  a  document  of  a 
mnch  later  date  (Maurer  and  others).  But  in  this, 
not  only  is  there  ascribed  to  those  who  cfiected  the 
division,  the  monstrous  short-sightedness  of  assign- 
ing to  the  priests  their  abodes  with  reference  merely 
to  their  necessity  at  that  time,  and  without  regard 
to  their  future  increase;  but  also  of  having  taken 
the  size  of  the  cities  as  much  too  important,  and 
the  number  of  the  Levites  as  mach  too  small. 
Bnt  it  was  not  at  all  desired  that  the  cities  should 
be  filled  with  the  famihes  of  the  priests.  And 
although  the  poll-list  of  the  priests  wen  living  is 
nowhere  given,  still,  if  we  remember  that  Aaron 
died  in  tl^  fortieth  year  of  the  exodus,  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  (Num. 
xxxiii.  38),  and  so  was  already  eighty-three  years 
old  when  they  left  Egypt,  it  will  appear  that  there 
Blight  be  now,  seven  years  after  his  death,  descend- 
ants of  the  fourth  generation.  But  his  two  sons 
had  twenty-four  male  offspring  who  founded  the 
twenty-lour  classes  of  priests  instituted  by  David 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.).  If,  then,  we  allow  only  six 
males  respectively  to  each  of  the  following  genera- 
tions, the  third  generation  would  already  have 


numbered  one  hundred  and  fbrtv-fonr  persons, 
who,  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  distribution  of  the  land,  might  now 
have  had  eight  hundred  and  sixy-fbur  male  chil- 
dren. Thus  the  total  number  of*^  male  persons  of 
the  priestly  class  might  at  that  time  have  amounted 
to  over  one  thousand,  or  to  at  least  two  hundred 
families."  — Tk.] 

Yer.  9.  The  citaes  ware  oaUed  by  name,  that 
is,  they  indicated  them  by  their  names, ''  specified 
Uiem  by  name"  (Knobel). 

Yer.  10.  The  subject  of  the  principal  sentence  is 
v^u,  which  must  be  supplied  fh>m  the  parenthet- 
ical explanatory  sentence  ('*for  theirs  was  the  first 
lot").  The  awkwardness  of  the  construction  re- 
minds us  of  ch.  xviL  1. 

Vers.  11, 12.  The  first  city  named  is  Hebron, 
here  also  as  in  ch.  xv.  13,  and  often,  called  the  city 
of  Arba.    When  this  Arba  is  here  called  the  father 

of  Anok,  P^}?i  bat  elsewhere  always  the  father  of 

Anak  (pj?,  'EmU),  the  P^SP,  is  undoubtedly  a 
mere  yariety  of  pronunciation  of  the  same  name. 
The  A  sound  easily  passes  over,  in  the  German 
dialects  also  into  tne  0  sonnd.    At  Hebron  the 

Levites  received,  besides  the  city,  only  D^ttHJlJ 

(from  0^|,  to  drive),  the  **  drives,"  the  pasture- 
grounds,  but  not  the  tillable  land  which,  with  the 
villages  thereon,  belonged  to  Caleb  (ch.  xiy.  12). 

Compare  also  in  reference  to  the  D^ttnjO,  ver.  3, 
as  well  as  Num.  xxxv.  S. 

Ver.  13  repeats  the  sense  of  ver.  1 1  on  account 
of  the  parenthetical  remark  in  ver.  IS.  Libnah 
(ch.  XV.  42 ;  x.  S9) ;  Jattir  (ch.  xy.  4i) ;  IBahto- 
moa  (ch.  xv.  50) ;  Holom  (ch.  xv.  51 ) ;  Debir  (ch. 
KV.  15,  49;  X.  38);  Ain  (ch.  xv.  32);  Jntta  (ch. 
xy.  55) ;  Bethahemeah  (ch.  xv.  10).  Of  the  dties 
so  far  enumerated  six,  Hebron,  Jattir,  E^htemoa, 
Holon,  Debir,  Jutta,  lay  on  the  mountain  of  Judah ; 
two,  Libnah  and  Beth-shcmesh,  in  the  lowland,  to 
which  is  added  one  city  of  Simeon,  Ashan  in  tho 

lowland  (7^7*  c^*  ^^*  ^^  '*  ^^'  7»  ^^  should  be 

read,  1  Chron.  vi  44  (59),  instead  of  7^P» 

Ver.  17  ff.  The  four  Lerritical  cities  in  Benjamin, 
Gibeon  (ch.  ix  3  ff. ;  x.  1  ff. ;  xviii.  25),  Oeba  (ch. 
xviii.  24),  Anathoth,  and  Almon.  The  two  latter 
are  wanting  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin, 
and  are  therefore  still  to  be  spoken  of  here.  Ana- 
thoth (ninj5),  Jeremiah's  birth-place  (Jer.  i.  1 ; 
XX  ix.  27),  whose  inhabitants,  however,  hated  him 
(Jer.  xi.  21 ),  and  were  therefore  threatened  by  the 
indignant  prophet  (Jer.  xi.  22,  23),  lies  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  (Furrer  one  hour  and  seventeen 
minutes)  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  now  called 
Anata,  built  '*  on  a  height  rising  a  little  above  the 
table-land."  As  traces  of  its  antiquity,  Furrer, 
who  made  a  trip  thither  from  Jerusalem  (pp.  75- 
80),  found  in  a  house  stones  with  jointed  edges, 
three  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  feet  wide  (p. 
77).  Bobinson  (who  first  recognized  in  Anata  the 
ancient  Anathoth,  while  ecclesiastical  tradition  haid 
chosen  for  it  another  site,  near  the  village  of 
Kuryet  el-Enab,  about  three  hours  from  Jerusalem 
on  the  road  to  Ramleh,  and  had  called  it  Jeremise) 
also  notices  ancient  remains  of  walls,  and,  like 
Furrer,  praises  the  prospect  fh>m  this  place  ( Rob. 
ii.  109,  110;  Furrer,  p.  77),  The  statements  of 
Joseph.  {Ant.  x.  7,  3),  of  the  Onom.,  and  of  Jerome 
in  the  Comm.  in  Jer.  1,  on  the  distance  of  Ana- 
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thoth  from  Jerusalem  have  been  proved  correct 

(see  von  Raumer,  p.   171).     JJmon  (11^75,    1 

Chron.  vi.  45  (60)  npb?),  now  Almit  (Bob.  Later 
BiU.  Res.  287)  or  el-Mid,  as  Tobler  writes  it 
(DenkU.  p.  631,  note  1),  situated  a  little  to  the 
northeast  of  Anathoth.    A  place  of  mini. 

Ver.  19.  Thirteen  cities  in  all. 

d  Vers.  20-26.  The  Cities  of  the  rematning  Ko- 
hathites.  Of  these  there  were  ten,  namely,  four  in 
Ephraim  (ver.  22),  four  in  Dan  (ver.  24),  two  in 
west  Manasseh  (ver.  25). 

Vers.  20-22.  a.  Four  Cities  in  Ephraim^  Sho- 
ohem  (ch.  xvii.  7),  Gexer  (ch.  x.  33;  xvi.  3), 
Kibsaim  (instead  of  which  1  Chron.  vl  53  (68)  has 

t3^Pl7^,  not  discovered.  That  Kibzaim  and  Jok- 
meam  may  be;  as  Knobel  and  Keil  suppose,  differ- 
ent names  of  the  same  place,  is  confirmed  perhaps 
bjr  the  fact  referred  to  by  Gesenius  in  his  Lex.,  that 

Dyppj,  "gathered  by  the  people,"  ftt)m  r.  n^lj, 

and  D^§5I?  firom  VS?*  to  collect,  cognate  with 

n^^Op,  Ezek.  xxii.  20,  "  have  a  quite  similar 
etymology.*'  The  fourth  city  is  Beth-horon. 
"  Whether  the  upper  or  lower  city,  is  not  said " 
(Keil). 

Vers.  23,  24.  0.  Four  Cities  in  Dan,  ICltekeh, 
Gibbethon  (ch.  xix.  44),  Aljalon  (ch.  x.  12 ;  xix. 
42),  Oath-rimmon  (ch.  xix.  45). 

Ver  25.  y.  Two  Cities  in  West  Manasseh;  Ta- 
naoh  (ch.  xii.  21 ;  xvii.  11).     Gath-rimmon,  an 

old  mistake  in  copjdng  for  ^V  f^  (^  Chron.  vi. 
55  170]),  that  is  Ibleam  (ch.  xvii.*  11). 

Ver.  26.  In  all,  ten  cities. 

e.  Vers/  27-33.  The  Cities  of  the  Gershonites. 
Thirteen,  again,  as  with  the  sons  of  Aaron  (vers. 
4,  19j,  namely,  two  in  East  Manasseh  (ver.  2K 
four  m  Issochar  (ver.  28),  four  in  Asher  (ver.  30), 
three  in  Naphtali  (ver.  32). 

Ver.  27.  a.  Tux>  Cities  in  East  Manasseh,  Qolaii 
(ch.  XX.  8 ;  Dent  iv.  43).  Beeah-tera  (iT^ij1t{?55, 
cont  from  rn^^'yTY*?,  that  is.  House  of  As- 
tarte;  called  1  Chron.  vi  56  (71)  niintpy.  it 
was  plainly  a  city  with  a  temple  of  As  tarte,  per- 
haps the  Ashteroth-Kamaim  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xiv.  5  as  the  residence  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  the 
site  of  which  cannot  now  be  determined.  In  any 
case,  we  must  not,  as  Keil  and  Knobel  observe, 
think  of  the  present  Basra  in  the  east  of  Hauran 
(as  Reland  does,  pp.  621,  662),  for  this  was  called 
even  from  ancient  times  B6a<ropa,  Bocropd  (1  Mace. 

v.  26 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8, 3),  hence  as  now  iT^T^a, 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  corrupted  into 
h6<rrpa  (Knobel).  But  we  must  not  either  refer, 
as  Knobel  would,  to  a  Bostra  or  Bustra  on  Mount 
Hermon,  north  of  Banias,  since  the  territory  of 
the  tribes  did  not  extend  so  far  north.  Knobel, 
indeed,  assumes  this  when  he  discovers  Baal-gad 
in  Helio]>olis ;  which  view  we  have  attempted  to 
disprove  in  ch.  xi.  17.  The  site  of  thisBeeshterah, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  not  yet  ascertained. 
That  the  name  Beeshtera  should  occur  more  than 
once,  and  therefore  on  Mount  Hermon,  is  owing  to 
the  wide  spread  of  the  worship  of  Astarte  through 
that  region.  So  much  the  more  difficult  will  it  be 
to  make  out  the  situation  of  our  city. 

Vers.  28,  29.  fi.  Four  Cities  in  Issochar:  Blshon 
(ch.  xix.  20),  Dabareh  (ch.  xix.  12),  Jarmuih, 
Sn-gannim  (ch.  xix.  21). 


Vers.  30,  31.  y.  Four  Cities  in  Asher: 
(ch.  xix.  26),  Abdon  (ch.  xix.  28),  Helkath  (ch. 
xix.  25),  Behob  (ch.  xix.  28). 

•Ver.  32.  8.  Three  Cities  in  Naphtali:  SZedesh 
(ch.  xix.  37),  ftammoth-dor,  called  Hammath  in 
ch.  xix*  35,  and  Hammon  in  1  Chron.  vi.  61  (76), 

Eartan  (](*l'?i?i  according  to  Keil  contracted  from 

]':n-1[?  =  D^n;"3r:,  i  Chron.  vi.  61  (76),  like  Do- 
than,  2  K.  vi  13,'  fit>m  Dothain,  Gen.  xxxvii.  17), 
not  named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali.  Knobel 
says :  "  Perhaps  Katanah,  ¥rith  ruins,  northeast 
firom  Safed,"  in  Van  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  147. 

Ver.  33.  Thirteen  cities  in  all. 

/.  Vers.  34-42.  The  Cities  of  the  Merarites.  They 
acquired  twelve  cities  (ver.  40),  namely,  four  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebnlun  (ver.  34),  four  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (ver.  36),  and  four  in  the  tribe  of  Gad; 
mostly  therefore  in  eastern  Palestine. 

Vers.  34, 35.  a.  Four  Cities  in  Zebulun:  Jokneam 
(ch.  xii.  32;  xix.  11),  Kartah  (ch.  xix.  15),  Dim- 

nah,  perhaps  =  Hjion  or  '0'^"!  (ch.  xix.  13 ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  62).  So  l^nobel  and  others.  Keil 
Questions  the  identity,  because  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  Chronicles  the  text  is  undoubt- 
©dly  corrupt,  since  it  presents  not  four  but  only 
two  cities,  Rimmono  and  Tabor.  Nahalal  (ch.  xix. 
15).    Instead  of  this  Tabor,  1  Chron.  vi.  62. 

Vers.  36,  37.  3.  Four  Cities  in  Reuben:  Beaer 
(ch.  XX.  8;  Deut  iv.  43),  Jahasah,  KedemoUi* 
and  Mephaath  (ch.  xiii.  18).  Both  verses  are 
supported  by  the  majoritjr  of  Codd.,  are  not  want- 
ing in  the  early  translations,  and  correspond  to 
the  statements  of  vers.  7,  40,  41.  When  Rabbi 
Jacob  ben  Chasim  omitted  them  in  his  great  Rab- 
binic Bible  of  the  year  1525,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Masora,  be  proceeded  altogether  without  right, 


cf.  Knobel,  p.  474;  Keil,  BiU.  Com.,  p.  155,  Anm 
2 ;  and  Com.  on  Josh.,  p.  457,  note  ;  also  De  Roiwi, 
VaricB  Lectiones,  ad  h.  1.,  and  J.  H.  Michaelis,  note 


to  his  Ueb.  BiU.,  ed.  Halle  (ap.  KeU,  /.  c). 

Vers.  38,  39.  y.  Four  Cities  in  the  Tribe  of  Gad: 
Bamoth  in  Gilead  (ch.  xx.  8 ;  xiii.  26),  Maha- 
naim  (ch.  xiii  26),  Heahbon  (ch.  xiii.  17),  Jaaer 
(ch.  xiii.  25). 

Ver.  40.  Twelve  cities  in  all. 

Vers.  41,  42.  End  of  the  list  of  Levirical  cities. 
There  were  forty-eight  of  them,  as  had  been  com- 
manded. Num.  XXXV.  6,  and  as  is  here  again  men- 
tioned.   Each  one  had  its  pasture-ground;  '^^Y 

"^'*^,  dty  city,  t.  e.,  each  dty  according  to  the 
manner  of  distributive  numerals,  Gesenius,  Gram. 
§  118.5. 

g.  Vers.  42-45.  Conclusion.  He  refers  to  what 
God  had  said  to  Joshua,  ch.  i  2-6,  when  he  directed 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  land. 

Ver.  43.  tfehovah  gave  Israel  the  land  which  he 
had  sworn  to  their  fathers  (Gen.  xii.  7;  xv.  18; 
Num.  xi  12;  xxxii  II ;  Deut.  xxxi.  21).  And 
they  poaseased  it,  and  dwelt  therein.  The  same 
expression  is  used  ch.  xix.  47. 

Ver.  44.  And  he  gave  them  rest  round  aboat, 
as  he  likewise  had  sworn  to  their  fathers  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  14;  Deut  iii  20;  xxv.  19).  Their  ene- 
mies could  not  stand  against  them,  and  although 
these  were  not  yet  entip'ly  subjugated,  as  appears 
from  Judg.  i,  they  dared  no  enterprise  against  the 
Israelites  while  Joshua  lived  (Jifag.  ii.  Off.).  As 
Rahab  said  to  the  spies  (ii.  9),  a  terror  had  fallen 
on  the  Canaanites. 

Ver.  45.   The  good  words  not  one  of  which 
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fiukd  (^^,  fell),  t.  e,,  remained  nnfaimied  (ch. 
xxiiL  U),  are  God's  promises.  Comp.  on  this 
in  the  New  Testament,  2  Ck>r.  i.  20,  "  God  is  in  his 


promises  tmthful,  and  keeps  them,  only  that  we 
through  unbelief  and  indifference  onrselres  stand 
in  the  waj,"  Obiander. 


SECTION    THIRD. 


Thb  Bbleask  of  thb  Two  and  a  Half  Tranbjordanio  Tribes.    Joshua's  Farbwbll  Dis- 

COUR8B.   His  DbATH  AND  THAT  OF  ElBAZAB. 

Chapters  XXIL-XXIV. 

1.  The  Release  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Transjordanic  IVtbes. 

Chapter  XXIL 

a.  Joshua's  Parting  Address. 

*  Chaptbb  XXn.  1-8. 

1  Then  Joshua  called  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 

2  seh,  And  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  kept  all  that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  commanded  you,  and  have  obeyed  [hearkened  to]  my  voice  in  all  that  I 

3  commanded  you :  Ye  have  not  left  your  brethren  these  many  days  unto  this  day, 
hut  [and]  have  kept  the  charge  of  [omit :  of]  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  [Je- 

4  hovah]  your  God.  And  now  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  Grod  hath  given  rest 
unto  your  brethren,  as  he  promised  [spoke  to]  them:  therefore  [and]  now  re- 
turn ye,  and  get  you  unto  your  tents,  and  [omit :  and]  unto  [into]  the  land  of  your 
possession,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  you  on  the  other 

5  side  [of  the]  Jordan.  But  [Only]  take  diligent  heed  to  do  the  commandment  and 
the  law,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  charged  [commanded]  you, 
to  love  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his 
commandments,  and  to  cleave  unto  him,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart,  and 

6  with  all  your  soul.     So  [And]  Joshua  blessed  them,  and  sent  them  away ;  and  they 

7  went  unto  their  tents.  Now  [And]  to  the  one  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Moses 
had  given  possession  in  Bashan :  but  [and]  unto  the  other  half  thereof  gave  Joshua 
among  their  brethren  on  this  [the  other]  *  side  [of  the]  Jordan  westward.  And  [and 
also]  when  Joshua  sent  them  away  also  [omit:  also]  unto  their  tents,  then  he 

8  blessed  them,  And  he  [omit :  he]  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Return  with  much 
riches  unto  your  tents,  and  with  very  much  cattle,  with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and 
with  brass,  and  with  iron,  and  with  very  much  raiment:  divide  the  spoil  of  your 
enemies  with  your  brethren. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

n  Ver.  7.-1355%  ''SI??*  c*»-  ^- 1'  "<»P*  **>*'  **>«  ^^  *■  defined  by  Hl^J ;  here  U  y  «oo  (Ut.  out  of)  the 
otte ride''  «)tii  refereooe  to  be«Ban  east  of  the  JordaD,  which  has  Jtut  been  mentioDed.  —  Ta.] 

b.  Betum  Homeward  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes.    Erection  of  an  Altar  on  the  Jordan. 

Chapter  XXII.  9,  10. 

9  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  returned,  and  departed  from  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 
out  of  Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  go  unto  the  country  [into  the 
land]  of  Gilead,  to  the  land  of  their  possession,  whereof  they  were  possessed  [in 
which  they  had  possessions],  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  by  the 
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J  'J  hand  of  Moses.  And  when  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  [into  the  circles  ^  of 
the]  Jordan,  that  are  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and 
the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  built  there  an  altar  bj 
[the]  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to  [an  altar  great  to  behold]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  ORAMMATIOAL. 

[1  Yer.  10.  —  ^n  niVb),  "drelei,  dnmlt,  ngion ; ''  see  the  exeg.  note.  That  this  district  it  aaSd  to  have  been 
In  the  ''land  of  Canaan,*^  wbCeh  le  in  general  itronglj  distlngaiahed  from  the  table-land  eaet  of  the  Jordan,  certabilj 
taroci  the  f uppoeltion  that  the  altar  in  queatkm  wai  erected  on  the  weet  aide  of  the  riTer.  Still  eTerythIng  else  is  against 
it,  and  we  cannot  bat  think  that  the  recent  oommentators,  against  many  of  the  older  and  against  Joseph  us,  hare  too 
readily  assumed  that  it  was  so.  It  is  in  itself  highly  improbable  that  the  Oilesdites  should  hare  built  an  altar  with 
their  design  on  ground  not  belonging  to  them,  where  they  could  hare  no  oontrol  orer  its  safbty,  and  wliera  it  Is  irapos-. 

flible  to  see  how  it  eonld  bear  witness  for  tJkem,    And  the  exprevions  in  Tor.  11,  '3  Y^  VS3*  V^  **OTer  against  the 

land  of  Oanaan,"  and  K7^  **J}9  *^^^  yK,  both  naturally  point  to  the  other  side,  and  oan  only  with  a  degree  of  tIo 
lence  be  understood  of  a  locality  in  the  tvJdeat  sense  within  and  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Ccmsider  tiuther  that  there  was 
no  mention  by  the  Israelites  of  simply  destroying  Uie  altar,  which  would  on  this  supposition  be  easy,  and  in  their  state 
of  mind  irery  natural  (as  indeed  they  would  not  hare  allowed  it  to  be  built  without  explanation  on  their  territory),  but 
that  the  ambassadors  must  pass  over  into  Oilead  to  treat  of  the  matter,  and  that  there  to  all  appeaianoe  the  naming  of 
the  altar  took  place,  and  there  will  appear  to  be  more  reasons  for  the  Tlew  of  those  who  place  the  altar  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Jordan  than  against  it.  May  not  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lie  in  the  extension  of  the  "  land  of  Oanaan,**  in 
▼er.  10,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Ohor  (ancient  Arabah),  oTerlooking  the  river,  for  the  moment,  as  a  boundary, 
and  mailing  the  boundary  between  Canaan,  ttie  ^  low  country,"  and  QUead  to  be  the  wall  of  eastern  mountains  which 
fences  in  the  Jordan  Talley?    This  being  conceded,  the  phrase  "orer  against,*'  quasi  <*  fronting,"  in  ver.  11,  and 

QT  9  np^'TH  (BngUsh  version,  '^at  ftha  passage  of,"  etc  ),  **  to  the  other  side  with  reference  to  the  sons  of  Isnel," 
might 'both*  be  un<ier8tood  in  their  most  nsual  sense.  Certainly  some  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  probabilities  for 
this  opinion.  —  Ta.] 

c  Embassy  from  Israel  to  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  on  acconnt  of  tSie  Altar. 

Chapter  XXII.  11-20. 

11  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  heard  say,  Behold,  the  children  [sons]  of 
Reuben,  and  the  children  [sous]  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  haye  built 
an  [the]  altar  over  against  the*  land  of  Canaan,^  in  the  borders  [circles]  of  [the] 

]  2  Jordan,  at  the  passage  of  [opposite  to]  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.  And  when 
the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  heard  o/ity  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together  at  Shiloh,  to  go  up  to  war  against 

13  them.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  sent  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben, 
and  to  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  into  ihe  land 

14  of  Gilead,  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest.  And  with  him  ten  princes,  of  each 
chief  house  ^  a  prince  throughout  [for]  all  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  each  one  was 
an  [a]  head  of  the  house  of  their  feithers  [the  head  of  their  chief  houses]  '  among 
the  thousands  of  Israel. 

15  And  they  came  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children  [sons] 
of  Gad,  and  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  unto  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  they  spake 

1 6  with  them,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  whole  [all  the]  congregation  of  the  Lord  [Jeho- 
vah], What  trespass  is  this  that  ye  have  committed  against  the  God  of  Israel, 
to  turn  away  [return]  this  day  from  following  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  in  that  ye  have 

17  builded  you  an  altar,  that  ye  might  rebel  this  day  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ?  Is 
the  iniquity  *  of  Peor  too  little  for  us,  from  which  we  are  not  cleansed  until  tiiis 
day,  altliough  there  was  a  plague  [and  the  plague  was]  in  th^  congregation  of 

18  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  But  that  ye  must  turn  away  this  day  from  following  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  ?  and  it  will  be,  seeing  ye  rebel  to-day.  against  the  Lord  [Jeho- 
vah], that  to-morrow  he  will  be  wroth  with  the  whole  congregation  of  IsraeL 

19  iTotwithstanding  [And  truly],  if  the  land  of  your  possession  be  [is]  undean, 
then  [omit :  then]  pass  ye  over  unto  the  land  of  tiie  possession  of  Uie  Lord  [Jeho- 
vah] wherein  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  tabernacle  dwelleth,  and  take  possession 
among  us :  but  rebel  not  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  nor  rebel  against  us,  in  build- 

20  ing  you  an  altar  beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God.  Did  not  Achan 
the  son  of  Zerah  commit  a  trespass  in  the  accursed  thing  [in  what  was  devoted], 
and  wrath  fell  on  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  ?  and  that  man  perished  not  alone 
in  his  iniquity. 
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TELTUAL  AND  OBAMBiATIOAL. 

[1  Ter.  11.  — ^K,  **«»  »  plaee  to  whkh  one  hM  oome ; "  eomp.  7,  letter  B,  alBo  Orwk  «{f,  It  fcr  ^.  In  all  this, 
h0««T0r,  ttw  Idn  c?  motloa  li  no^mhoUj  loci,  imbmIj,  "a moCkwi  thafc'preocdad  "  {Qmw,  Ltx.  p.  62  B).  —  Tm.] 

[«  Ter.  14.  -^  3^  ri*^^*  **l>oaM  of  a  fttbcr,"  and  HISH  n**3,  "  booM  of  the  flOhen,"  =  ftttheMioiue,  ftttber- 
hooni.    On  the  un  of  the  genitlTe  plural  Instead  of  the  plural  of  the  noon  limited,  lee  Qeeen.  Ltz.  •.  t.  FV^  (UK 

p  Ter.  17.  —  D  P3?"^V»  I"^*  <^  MlTerbial  aee.,  ^in  reepeet  to  "  the  Iniquity,  ete.  The  tense  of  the  qaeftioo 
ii, "  Had  «e  not  enough  of  the  iniqnitj  ?  -*  etc.  Znns^s  Tenkm  appean  to  take  the  last  member  of  the  Terse  siogalariy , 
ss  gMnf  a  Tirid  designation  of  the  time  of  the  transgression :  als  d'u  Stuehs  wor^  ete.  *<  And  "  (I)  lutd  not  be  nndei^ 
stood  hers  as  =  "  although,"  bnt  more  naturallj  in  its  propor  sense :  ^  and  the  plague  [for  which]  was  upon  the  eongre- 
gacioa  (not  the  particular  sinners)  of  Jehorah."  The  next  Terse  (18)  then  proeeeds:  And  (nearly  =  and  yet)  ye  are 
uvniiig  away  this  day  from  after  JehoTah.  Or,  If  we  suppose  a  sranewhat  mors  free  combination  of  clauses,  than  Is 
oAes  met  with  in  this  style  of  Hebrew  writing,  we  may  consider  the  two  Terses  as  mailing  up  a  compound  sentence,  in 
which  one  question  runs  tflrough  to  the  end  of  tlie  first  member  of  Ter.  18.  We  should  then  translate  thus :  Is  the 
fadqnltf  of  PMr  too  little  fbr  us,  fktMn  which  we  are  not  cleansed  until  this  day,  and  [for  which]  the  plagne  was  00 
the  coogrsffMion  of  JehoTah,  —  and  are  ye  turning  away  this  dsy  tnm.  after  JehoTah  ?  And  It  will  be  (9.  <f.,  the  result 
ii)  ye  will  rebel  to-day  against  Jehorah,  and  to-morrow  npon  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  he  will  break  forth.'' 
-Te.] 

d.  Apology  of  t|ie  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  for  Building  the  Altar. 

Chapteb  xxn.  21-^1. 

21  Then  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  answered^  and  ^aid  [spake]  unto  the  heads  of  the  thou- 

22  sands  of  Israel,  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods  [God,  God  Jeho- 
Tah, God,  God  Jehovah,  of,  the  Grod  of  gods,  Jehovah,  etc.],  he  knoweth,  and  Israel 
he  shall  know ^M  ithe  \yjai\  in  rebellion,  or  [andVif  in  transgression  [trespass] 

23  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  (save  us  not  this  day,)  That  we  have  built  us  an  altar 
to  turn  [return]  from  following  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  or  [and]  if  to  offer  thereon 
burnt-offering,  or  [and]  meat-offering,  or  [and]  if  to  offer  [make]  peace-offerings 

24  thereon,  let  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  require  it ;  And  if  we  have  not  rather  [omit :  rather] 
done  it  for  fear  of  tku  thing  [done  this  from  concern,  for  a  reason],  saying,  In  time 
to  come  your  children  [sons]  might  [will]  speak  unto  our  children  [sons],  saying, 

25  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  ?  For  [And]  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  made  [the]  Jordan  a  border  between  us  and  you,  ye  children 
[sons]  of  Reuben  and  children  [sons]  of  Gad ;  ye  have  no  part  in  the  Lord  [Jeho- 
vah] :  So  [And]  shall  your  children  [sons]  make  our  children  [sons]  cease  from  fear- 

26  ing  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  Therefore  [And]  we  said.  Let  us  now  prepare  to  build 
us  an  altar  [let  us  now  do  for  ourselves  to  build  the  altar],  not  for  burnt-offering, 

27  nor  for  sacniSce  :  But  that  it  may  he  a  witness  between  us  and  you,  and  between  our 
generations  after  us,  that  we  might  do  the  service  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  before 
him  with  our  burnt-offerings,  and  with  our  sacrifices,  and  with  our  peace-offerings  ; 
that  your  children  [sons]  may  not  say  to  our  children  [sons]  in  time  to  come,  Ye 

28  have  no  part  in  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  Therefore  [And]  said  we,  that  it  shall  be, 
when  they  should  [shall]  $0  s^  to  us  or  [and]  to  our  generations  in  time  to  come, 
that  we  may  [will]  say  again  [omit :  again].  Behold  [See]  the  pattern  of  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  our  fathers  made,  not  for  burnt-offerings,  nor  for 

29  sacrifices  ;  but  it  if  a  witness  between  us  and  you.  God  forbid  [Far  be  it  from  us] 
tiiat  we  should  rebel  against  the  Lord  [JeTiovah],  and  turn  this  day  from  following 
the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  build  an  altar  for  burnt  offerings,  and  for  meat-offerings,  or 
[and]  for  sacrifices,  beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God,  that  is  before 
his  tabernacle  [dwelling]. 

30  And  when  Phinehas  die  priest,  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  and  heads 
of  the  thousands  of  Israel  which  were  with  him,  heard  the  words  that  the  children 
[sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Ma- 

31  nasseh  spake,  it  pleased  them  [was  good  in  their  eyes].  And  Phinehas  the  son 
of  Elleazar  the  priest  said  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children 
[sons]  of  Gad,  and  to  the  children  [soils]  of  Manasseh,  This  day  we  perceive  that 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  19  among  us,  because  ye  have  not  committed  this  trespass 
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against  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  now  ye  have  delivered  [then  did  ye  deliver]  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

e.  Return  of  the  Embassy.    Naming  of  the  Altar. . 
Chaptbr  XXn.  32-34. 

32  And  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  the  princes,  returned  from  the 
children-  [sous]  of  Reuben,  and  from  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  out  of  the  land 
of  Gilead,  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  brought 

33  them  word  again.  And  the  thing  pleased  [was  good  in  the  eyes  of]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel :  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  blessed  God,  and'did  not  intend 
to  go  up  [Heb.  nearly :  did  not  say  they  would  go  up]  against  them  in  battle,  to 
destroy  the  land  wherein  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  and  .[the  sons  of]  Gad 

34  dwelt  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad  called 
the  altar  JSd  [Witness  ;  or,  more  probably,  omit :  £d] :  for  it  shall  be  a  witness 
[it  is  a  witness]  between  us  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  God. 


BXBQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  author  of  chaps,  xiii.-xxi.  having  given  the 
report,  distinguished  b^  his  valuable  and  accurate 
statements,  of  the  division  of  the  land,  the  appqint- 
ment  of  tlie  cities  of  refuge  and  the  Levitical  cities, 
relates  to  us  in  the  three  following  chapters,  which 
close  the  book,  the  release  of  the  two  and  a  half 
trausjordanic  tribes,  transcribes  Joshua's  last  dis- 
courses to  the  people,  and  finally  gives  account  of 
his  death  and  uiat  of  Eleazar. 

Chap.  xxii.  itself  falls  naturally  into  the  following 
smaller  sections:  (a.)  Joshua's  farewell  discourse 
to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  vers.  1-8 ;  (6.)  Return 
of  these  tribes  to  their  home.  Erection  of  an  altar 
on  the  Jordan,  vers.  9, 10 ;  (c.)  Embassy  from  Israel 
on  account  of  this  altar,  vers.  ll«-20;  (d.)  The 
apology  of  the  eastern  tribes,  vers.  21-31 ;  {e.)  Re- 
turn of  the  embassy,  vers.  32-34. 

a.  Vers.  1-8.  Jomua*$  Farewell  Discourse  to  the 
Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  from  across  the  Jordan. 
Joshua  acknowledges  their  obedience  to  Moses  and 
to  his  own  commands  (ver.  2),  and  further,  that 
they  had  faithfully  stood  by  their  brethren  and  kept 
the  commandment  of  God  (ver.  3).  As  now  Jeho- 
vah had  given  rest  to  the  others,  they  might  return 
to  their  tents  in  the  land  of  their  possession  already 
given  to  them  by  Moses  beyond  the  Jordan  (ver. 
4).  To  this  he  adds  the  admonition  that  they 
should  continue  to  observe  the  commandment,  to 
serve  Grod  in  unchanging  love,  with  their  whole 
heart  and  their  whole  soS.  Still  further  are  they 
called  upon  to  share  their  rich  booty  with  their 
brethren  (ver.  8).  That  he  sent  them  away  with 
his  blessing  is  twice  related  (vers.  6  and  7  b).  A 
geographical  notice  is  inserted  (ver.  7). 

Ver.  1 .  tS,  almost  certainly  not  immediately  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  but,  from  the  connection  in 
which  this  narrative  occurs,  and  according  to  ver. 
4,  not  until  after  the  division  of  the  land  was  Com- 
pleted. 

Ver.  2.  They^have  kept  their  obligations  to 
Moses  (Num.  xxxii.  20  fT.)  and  to  Joshua  himself 
(ch.  i.  16  fr.). 

Ver.  3.  Stin  further,  they  had  kept  what  was  to 
be  kept,  the  oommandment  of  Jehorah.    On 

^'»  n3?D  nn»t?te  -15^,  vid.  Gen.  xxvi  5;  Lev. 
viii  35. 
Ver.  4.  Comp.  ch.  i.  15,  rWTTH  Y^ft  vers.  9, 


10 ;  Gen.  xxxvi.  43 ;  Lev.  xiv.  34 ;  xxv.  24,  and 
often. 

Ver.  5  recalls  Dent  iv.  2,  29 ;  vi.  5 ;  viii.  6.    On 

the  infin.  form.  H^nt?,  cf.  Gesen.  §  133 ;  Ewald, 
§  238  a ;  Knobel  on  Deut  L  27. 

Ver.  6  properly  closes  in  its  first  half  the  ac- 
count of  tne  sendmg  away  of  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes,  while  ver.  7  aidds  a  notice  which  was  given 
in  a  similar  way  ch.  xiv.  3,  xviii.  7,  and  was 
therefore  not  necessary.  Eeil,  in  his  earlier  com- 
mentary on  Joshua,  noticed  it  quite  sharply.  He 
says  (p.  462),  "  in  ver.  7  we  find  again  a  notice,  char- 
acteristic of  our  author,  as  2^urer  rightly  observes, 
in  which  he,  from  a  mere  desire  to  m  pmecUy  ex- 

S licit,  sometimes  falls  into  redundancy  and  snper- 
uous  repetitions."  He  now  {Bibl.  Com,  in  loc) 
savs  more  mildly,  "in  ver.  7  the  author,  for  the 
saxe  of  perspicuity,  inserts  the  repeated  observa- 
tion, that  only  half  of  Manasseh  haid  received  their 
inheritance  at  the  hand  of  Moses  in  Bashan,  while 
the  other  half,  on  the  contrary,  had  received  theirs 
through  Joshua  west  of  the  Jordan,  as  in  ch.  xiv. 
3  and  xviii.  7.  To  us  this  repetition  appears  re- 
dundant; it  agrees,  however,  with  the  fullness, 
abundant  in  repetitions,  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
style  of  narrative."  The  second  half  of  the  verse 
now  repeats  what  is  known  already  from  ver.  6. 

Since  it  begins  with  the  words  ^?  C^X  it  would 
almost  seem  that  something  immediately  preceding 
had  fallen  out  or  "  been  omitted." 

Ver.  8  presents  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing 
in  the  demand  not  previously  made^  that  they 
should  share  the  rich  booty  with  their  brethren. 
This  booty  consisted  in  cattle,  silver,  gold,  brass, 
iron,  and  clothing,  and  these  all  in  very  large 
quantities  (Ex.  iii.  22 ;  xi.  2 ;  xii.  36).  By  the 
brethren  are  meant  the  members  of  their  tribes 
who  had  remained  at  home,  to  whom«  according 
to  Num.  iii.  27,  one  half  belonged.  Although  we 
cannot,  with  Knobel,  recognize  three  originiQ  ele- 
ments of  the  section,  namdy,  vers.  1-4  and  6  from 
the  War-book,  ver.  5  from  the  Deuteronomist,  vers. 
7,  8  from  the  Law-book,  we  may  not  suppress  the 
remark  that  ver.-  7  b.  and  8  appear  to  have  sprung 
fh>m  a  difilerent  source,  the  statements  of  which 
are  not  fully  communicated.  Whoever  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  whole  work,  has  adaed  that 
portion  of  its  contents  which  ofiered  a  new  thought, 
as  a  valuable  complement 
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h.  Vers.  9. 10.  Betwm  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  | 
Tr^  to  their  Home.  Erection  of  an  Altar  on  the 
Jordan,  The  duldren  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  | 
the  half  tribe  of  Mhnasseh  retarned  from  Shiloh,  { 
vUdi  is  in  tlie  land  of  Canaan,  into  the  land  > 
o<  Gilead,  into  the  land  of  their  poaaeaaion, 

▼herein  they  had  taken  poeaesalona    (^H^^) ; 
u  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  10 ;  xlviL  27 ;  Num.  xxxii.*30; ! 
prop.,  *'  wherein  they  had  been  held  fast,"  or  estab- ' 
Uabed  themselves),  aooording  to  the  oommand  of 
Jehovah  by  Moses.    That  thej  departed  from 
Shiloh,  favors  the  view  that  this  return  took  place 
not  till  after  the  division  of  the  land,     from  ver. 
9  we  see  that  onlv  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan 
is  regarded  as  the  land  of  Canaan ;  that  on  the 
east  of  that  river  is  called  here  simply  Gilead, 
slchoagh  it  embraced  Gilead  and  Bashan,  the  king- 
doms of  Sihon  and  Og.     The  command  of  Jehovah 
bf  Motea^  see  Num.  xxxii.  20  ff. 

Ver.  10.  On  their  way  home  they  reared  an  altar 
OQ  the  Jordan.  For  they  oame  into  the  regions 
on  the  Jordan  [the  circles  of  the  Jordan],  Hebrew, 

]T?Ji  rriVb^l.    As  in  ch.  xiii.  2  and  Joel  iv.  4, 

the  cirtles  of  the  Philistines  (a^ntjl^bgn  'l  or 

n^?^  3)  are  mentioned,  so  here  the  ITliH  ^> 
which,' Gen.  xiii.  10,  U;  1  K.  viL  47,  are  desig- 
nated as  ] J^in  "nj?  (Matt.  iii.  5,  ^  Ttplx^^pos 
TM  lopScvDv),  then.  Gen.  xiii.  12 ;  xix.  17,  simply, 
as  ^??n ;  now  the  Ghor.  The  west  side  of  the 
Ohor  is  intended,  as  appears  from  the  addition, 
which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,— ^on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jordan.  Here  they  built  an  altar  on 
the  Jordan*  an  altar  great  to  behold.    Hebrew, 

rftriQ7  bill,  i. «.,  an  altar  so  high  and  broad 
that'it  could  be  seen  ^m  a  great  distance  Tor, 
great  in  appearance,  great  as  compared  with  other 
altars,  ^uoM  "great-looking"],  since  Moses  had 
onoe  f&ued  sucn  an  altar  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tory over  Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.  15),  they  believed  they 
were  acting  in  good  faith,  as  also  they  afterwanU 
with  a  good  conscience  testify  (ver.  24  ff.). 

c.  Vers.  11-20.  Embassy  from  Israel  to  the  Two 
and  a  Half  Tribes  on  Account  of  this  Altar,  Ver. 
11.  The  children  of  Israel  heard  that  an  altar  had 
been  built,  ower  against  tho  land  of  Canaan 

(]53p  ^^ny  bwbS,  t.  6.,  on  its  eastern  side, 
Knobel),  in  the  drolaa  of  the  Jordan  (v^ 
til  niVb?,  I.  e.,  in  the  Ghor),  at  the  aide  of 

the  sons  of  Israel  0^*^  "'55'^^  as  in  Ex.  xxv. 
37;  xxxii  15).  It  is  the  esist  side  [Zunz:  at  the 
nde  (of  the  river)  turned  toward  the  children  of 
Israel    But  comp.  Textual  Note]. 

Ver.  12  repeats  that  the  children  of  Israel  had 
beard  of  this,  but  adds  that  the  whole  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether at  Shiloh,  to  overrun  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  with  war.  Knobel  regards  this  verse  as  an 
interpolation,  and  out  of  the  War-book.  It  is 
noticeable,  indeed,  that  the  beginning  of  ver.  11 
is  repeated  here,  and  that  ver.  13  might  perfectly 
well  follow  ver.  11.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
verje  contains  nothing  at  all  which  could  disturb 
the  connection  or  would  be  improbable  in  itself, 
nnce  in  view  of  Lev.  xvii.  8,  9  (comp.  Ex.  xx.  24) 
•oeh  an  excitement  appears  so  much  the  more  in- 
teUigibk,  as  the  tabernacle  had  been  a  short  time 
bem  (ch.  xviii.  I)  erected  for  the  first  time  in 


Shiloh.  *'  This  zeal  was,"  as  Keil  says,  with  ref- 
erence to  Calvin's  renuirk  on  this  passage,  *' en- 
tirely justifiable  and  praiseworthy,  smce  the  altar, 
although  not  built  for  a  place  of  sacrifice,  yet 
might  easily  be  perverted  to  that  use,  and  lead  the 
whole  people  into  the  sin.  At  all  events,  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  ought  not  to  have  undertaken 
the  building  of  this  altar  without  the  consent  of 
Joshua,  or  of  the  high-priest." 

Vers.  13,  14.  The  congregation  now  send  Phin- 
ehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  ten  princes 
to  their  fellow  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  demand 

an  explanation  of  this  matter.    Fhinehaa  (Dro*^5, 

according  to  Gesen.  =  brazen  mouth,    DPQ  a 

ni^n.),  son  of  Eleazar  and  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Puticl  (Ex.  vi.  25 j,  is  named  (Num.  xxv.  6  ff.) 
as  zealous  for  discipline  and  morality  in  Israel,  as 
a  victorious  leader  of  the  people  (Num.  xxxi.  6  ff.) 
in  the  strife  with  the  Midianites,  and  was  therefore 
very"  well  suited,  on  account  of  the  high  respect 
which  he  undoubtedly  enjoyed,  to  be  the  head  and 
spokesman  of  the  embassy.  Afterwards,  he  was, 
as  related  Judg.  xx.  28,  himself  high  priest  The 
ten.  prinoes  who  wece  sent  with  him  reprcbcnted 
the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  in 

ver.  30  are  called  Hiyn  '*M*bp.  Each  of  them 
was  head  of  a  chief  (father)  house  among  the 
thousands  of  Israel.  On  the  relation  of  the  chief 
houses,  or,  as  De  Wette  translates  family  houses 
(Stammh&user),  to  the  whole  tribe,  cf.  ch.  vii.  14, 

16-18.  The  ^?S70r  '»gbH  are  the  families  of 
Israel,  as  appears  from  1  Sam.  x.  19,  21,  whore 
n!?H  is  exchanged  with  TlTl^ll^l^,  The  expres- 
sion is  often  met  with,  e.  ^.,  Judg.  vi.  15  ;  Num.  i. 
16 ;  X.  4 ;  in  our  ch.,  ver.  30,  and  above  all  in  the 
famous  passage  Mic  v.  1. 

Vers.  15-20.  The  messengers  come  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Reuben,  and  the  rest,  in  the  land  of  Gilead, 
and  make  to  them  earnest  representations.  As 
their  speaker  we  have  to  imagine  to  ourselves 
Phinehas,  the  man  of  the  brazen-mouth,  whose 
words  sound  vehemently  and  as  instinct  with  feel- 
in)]p.  He  assumes  from'  the  first  that  the  altar  was 
built  mala  fide  by  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  that  the 
question  b  one  of  rebellion  against  Jehovah  (vers. 
16,  22),  and  then  asks  whether  the  iniquity  of  Poor 
was  not  enough,  of  which  the  people  were  not  yet 
purified,  that  they  should  call  forth  against  them 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  anew  ( vers.  1 7, 1 8 ) .  R  ither, 
he  admonishes  them  in  the  second  part  of  h's  dis- 
course, if  the  land  of  their  possession  seemed  to 
them  unclean,  should  the  brother  tribes  cross  over 
into  the  land  of  Jehovah's  possession,  where  his 
dwelling  was,  and  there  take  possession,  but  not . 
rebel  against  Jehovah  and  apostatize  by  buildin;^ 
them  an  altar  besides  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (ver. 
19).  With  an  impressive  reference  to  the  crime 
of  Achan  who  perished  not  as  an  individual  man, 
but  likewise  brought  God's  anger  on  the  entire 
congreg&tion,  the  noble  zealot  concludes  his  dis- 
course (ver.  20). 

Vers.  15, 16.  What  trespass  is  this — to  turn 
away  —  that  ye  might  rebel  against  Jehovah. 
The  expressions  here  chosen  are  to  be  particularly 

noted:  (1)  ^?9i  used  ch.  vii.  1  and  ver.  20  with 

9)  of  the  thing,  to  commit  a  trespass  in  respect  to 

something;  but  here  with  ^t  of  the  person,  and 
he  the  most  exalted  person,  Jehovah;  ''to  deal 
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ireacherouoly,  with  concealment,  nnderhandedlj/' 
in  consisteucy  with  the  probable  ground  significa- 
tion; **to  cover,"  whence   ^^379,  mantle.     For 

atrengthening,  the  snbetantive  ^?9  is  added  to 
the  verb,  as  [ch.  viL  1]  1  Chron.  v.  25 ;  z.  13 ; 
2  Chron.  xii.  2.  (2)  '^  '*!?DKp  3'd,  as  vers.  23, 
29  ^cf.  ch.  xxiii.  12),  to  turn  away  from  Jehovah. 
In  thatconsiiits  the  treacherousness  in  general,  that 
they  tnm  away  from  Jehovah.  But  since  they 
have  so  tar  forgotten  tl^mselves  as  even  to  build 
an  altar,  so  (3)  the  strongest  expression  is  chosen, 

namely,  TDp*  to  be  disobedient,  refractory,  to  rebel 
(Gen.  xiv.  4;  2  K.  xviii.  7,  20;  xxiv.  1),  first, 
against  human  rulers,  as  the  passa^  quoted  show, 
but  here,  as  in  £zck.  iL  3 ;  £)an.  ix.  9,  against  Je- 
hovah. 

Ver.  17.  la  the  iniquity  of  Pear  too  little  for 
uaP    That  is,  the  iniquity  which  we  committed 

iNum.  XXV.  3 ;  xxxi.  16)  m  the  worship  of  Baal 
*eor,  consisting  in  the  offering  of  young  maidens 
(Winer,  Healw.,  art  Baal  [Smith's  BiS,  Did.]). 
At  that  time  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  people 
died  as  a  punishment  To  the  zeal  of  Phmchas 
the  people  owed  the  cessation  of  the  plague  ^Num. 
XXV.  9-12).  Of  him  God  said  to  Moses,  "  he  has 
turned  away  mv  anger  from  the  children  of  Israel " 
(Num.  XXV.  11).  So  much  the  more  remarkable 
must  it  appear  that  Phinehas  himself  here  still 
designates  Uie  iniquity  as  one  flrom  which  we  are 
not  oleaoaed  nnti^thia  day.  He  is  thinking,  per- 
haps, that,  as  in  his  opinion  the  case  of  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  shows,  the  inclination  to  idolatry 
still  existt  amonff  the  Jews.  So  explained  already, 
after  the  example  of  R.  Levi  ben  Gerson,  C.  a 
Lapide,  and  Clericus :  "  A  am  nondum  tatia  abhor- 
remus ;  mtdti  enim  viderUur /Maae^qm  nondum  delicti 
magmtudineminUUiaebant.'*  Vid  rrov.  xx.  9.  **N<m 
deerant  etiatn^  qui  clam  Cananaorum  el  Chaldaorum 
deos  coierent,  tU  liquH  ex  araiione  Jotuctf  cap.  xxiv. 
14,  S3"  (op.  Keil,  Com. on  JosA. in  loc.).  With  this 
agree  Keil  and  Knobel. 

Ver.  18.  And  ye  turn  away  thia  day  firom 
following  Jehovah.  The  sense  is :  so  little  do 
you  think  of  that  plague  which  once  came  upon 
the  congregation,  that  you  are  to-day  ready  again 
to  turn  away  from  Jehovah  [comp.  Textual  and 
Gram.  Note]. 

And  it  will  be,  since  ye  rebel  ....  will  be 
wroth.    The  construction  b  the  same  as  in  Gen. 

xxxiH.  13,  r^ipn  Ci^H  =  'n  W  Ch?.  Mean- 
ing :  "  Consider  well,  for  if  you  rebel  Uniay  against 
Jehovah,  to-morrow  he  will  to  an^ry  with  the  whofe 
congregation  of  Israel."  The  judgment  of  God 
comes  quickly,  and  it  comes  not  alone  on  the  two 
and  a  half  tnbes,  but  upon  the  whole  people.  In 
the  latter  circumstance  lies,  for  Phinenas,  at  the 
same  time,  a  sort  of  warrant  for  his  spoaldng  so 
earnestly  to  his  transjordanic  countrymen. 

Ver.  19.  Proceeding  in  a  milder  tone,  Phinehas 
proposes  to  them,  that  if  their  land  seemed  un- 
clean to  them  thev  should  go  over  to  the  others  in 
the  land  where  Jehovah  has  his  dwelling,  only  they 
should  build  no  separate  altar.    Knobel :  "  And, 

indeed  C^ft  as  Gen.  xxvi.  9 ;  xxix.  U ;  xliv.  28), 
if  the  land  which  they  have  taken  were  unclean, 
they  could  cross  over  into  the  land  of  Jehovah's 
possession,  where  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  had  its 

seat  (]?^,  as  ch.  xviii.  1),  and  there  settle;  only 
they  should  not,  through  such  building  of  a  special 
altar  besides  the  true  altar  of  Jehovah,  rebel  against 


the  Lord,  and  bring  their  brethren  into  hostilitj, 
I.e.,  draw  down  miM^ef  on  the  whole  people  from 
God." 

If  the  land  ....  be  unclean,  eta,  t.  c,  be- 
cause Jehovah  had  not  his  abode  there,  and  be- 
cause many  heathen  dwelt  among  them. 

Land  of  your  poeaeacion  ....  land  of  the 
poeiesrion  of  Jehorah.    The  antithesis  is  worthy 

of  careful  notice.    T39*  ^^  ^  accus.  as  Job 

xxiv.  13,  TIN  ^T3^ 

Ver.  20.  Finally,  Phinehas  reminds  them  of  the 
crime  of  Achan  (ch.  vii.  1  ff.),  which  was  yet  fresh 
in  memory,  and  which,  as  once  the  iniquity  of 
Peor,  had  involved  in  its  consequences,  not  only 
the  particular  man,  but  also  his  children  (ch.  vu. 
k4),  and,  throtigh  fhe  unfortunate  attack  on  Ai 
(ch.  vii.  1-5),  the  entire  people.  Keil :  "  Phinehas 
argues  a  minore  ad  majus.  Yet  the  antithesis  of 
tninui  and  majus  is  not,  with  Calvin,  to  be  sought 
in  the  dandettinum  unius  hominit  maleficium  and  the 
manijetta  idoiolatria,  but  to  be  understood  with 
Masms,  thus :  '  Si  Achcut  cum  fecisaet  sacrilegium, 
non  solus  est  exstinctus,  sed  indi^atus  est  Deus  ujii- 
versce  ecdesim,  quid  fiiurum  extstimatis^  si  vos,  tan- 
tus  hominum  numerus,  tarn  graviUr  peccaveritis  in 
ZV«m'"(p.  381). 

d.  Vers.  21-31.  Defense  of  the  Two  and  a  Half 
Tribes  against  the  Reproach  on  Account  of  this  Altar, 
With  a  solemn  appeiEd  to  God.  and  that  as  the  God 
Jehovah,  whom  Israel  worshipped,  these  tribes  de- 
clare that  they  have  built  the  altar,  not  in  treach- 
ery, to  turn  away  from  Jehovah  and  establish  a 
new  worship  (vers.  21-23),  but  rather  from  solici- 
tude lest  the  posterity  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Ca- 
naan proper  should  say  to  their  posterity:  Tea 
have  no  part  in  Jehovah !  and  should  so  restrain 
their  children  from  worshipping  Uim.  This  had 
led  them  to  think  of  building  an  altar,  not  as  an 
altar  of  sacrifice,  but  as  a  wimess  to  their  common 
worship  of  Jehovah,  even  to  future  generations, 
that,  if  ever  the  case  before  supposed  should  occur, 
they  might  point  to  this  altar  fashioned  alter  the 
pattei^  of  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (vers.  26-28).  In 
conclusion,  they  again  repeat  that  rebellion  or 
apostasy  was  furthest  from  their  thoughts  (ver. 
29).  With  this  frank  rcpl^f  evidently  springing 
from  a  good  conscience,  Phinehas  and  the  princes 
declare  themselves  satisfied ;  for  to-day  have  they 
learned  that  Jehovah  is  among  them,  from  whose 
hand  the  children  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  ManaaaeJi 
have  saved  Israel  (vers.  30,  31 ). 

Vers.  21-23.  The  answer  of  the  Eastern  tribes 

begins  with  much  solemnity :  Qod  (  vS),  Ood  Jeho- 
vah (nin^  a'*rt^),  God  (bW),  Ood  Jehorah 
(nin^  D^rth%?),  he  knoweth  it  (y?*»  Wn),  and 
let  larael  alao  know.  /'The  combination  of  the 
three  names  of  God,   vM,  the  strong,  D^iiT^, 

the  Supreme  Being  worthy  to  be  foared,  and  '^^^ 
He  who  truly  is,  the  covenant  God  (ver.  22)  serves, 
as  in  Ps.  1.  1,  to  strengthen  the  appeal,  which  is 
intensified  by  the  repetition  of  the  three  names  " 
(Keil). 

If  it  be  in  rebellion,  etc  The  apodosis  to  this 
follows  at  the  close  of  ver.  23,  let  Jehovah  re- 
quire it.  Interpolated  into  the  asseveration  is  the 
imprecation,  proceeding  from  an  excited  feeling, 
and  addressed  immediately  to  God,  save  tub  not 

thia  day!  This  day,  ^JH  Di»n  ::,  to4ay.  He 
should  to-day  not  help  them,  to-day  not  stand  by 
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them,  to-dar  forsake  them  if  they  have  reared  the 
altar  in  rebellion  or  in  trespass.  Knobel :  "  In 
case  of  onr  unfa  th fulness,  help  thou  us  not  in  our 
present  trouble,  but  leave  us  to  destruction !  A 
parenthetic  clause,  in  which  the  excited  feeling 
passionatelj  invoking  evil  upon  itself  passes  into 
the  app^  to  God."  On  the  different  kinds  of 
sacrifice,  in  vers.  23  and  27,  lee  Winer,  Realw., 
art.  "Opfer"  ;  Herzog,  Realenc.  x.  614  ff.  [Smith's 
Did.  of  the  Bible,  art,  "  Sacrifice"]). 

Vers.  24,  25.  And  if  not  rather  firom  anxiety, 
finr  a  reason,  we  have  done  this  thins,  saying, 

etc.  From  anxiety,  HJKTOj  from  ^^^  to  fear,  to 
be  concerned,  1  Sam.  ix.  5  ;  x.  2 ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  19. 
The  substantive 'occurs  Ezek.  iv.  16  ;  xil  18,  19  ; 

Jer.  xlix.  23 ;  Prov.  xiL  25.  —  For  a  reason,  '^?'59> 

comp.  eh.  v.  4,  as  also  '5?  ^?,  Gen.  xii.  17 ;  xx. 
W.  — Saying,  i.  e.,  saying  to  themselves,  and  so  = 
thinking. 

Ver.  25.  N^^  "  This  infin.  form,  instead  of 
the  shortened,  W^!?,  1  Sam.  xviii.  29,  has  analo- 
gies in  P^\  Ezek.  xxiv.  3,  and  TiS^b,  Cant.  v. 

11,  whereas  in  the  Pentateuch  only  '^^.^  is  used  " 
(Eeil).  The  anxiety  was  not  unfounded,  in  so  far 
as  in  the  promises  only  Canaan  was  spoken 'of, 
therefore  only  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  accord- 
ing to  the  clear  signification  of  ver.  10.  Comp. 
Gen.  xiL  7;  xiii.  15 ;  xv.  18;  xvii.  8,  and  in  par- 
dcnlar,  Num.  xxxiv.  1-12. 

Vers.  26-28.  Let  us  now  do  for  ourselves  to 
build  the  altar,  not  ....  but  that  it  may  be  a 

witness,  etc,  Hi^^b  ^b  ng^Sg.  Either  to  be 
taken,  according  to  the  examples  cited  by  Knobel, 
Gen.  ii.  3 ;  xxx.  30,  as  we  have  aimed  to  express 
ii  in  our  translation,  or  as  Keil  prefers :  "  We  will 
make  us  to  build  an  altar  (an  expression  out  of  the 
language  of  common  life  for  :  We  will  build  us  an 
altar)."  Both  explanations  afford  a  <rood  and 
apposite  sense,  which  Luther  renders  with  preg- 
nant brevity :  "  Lasset  uns  einen  altar  bit  den  (let 
us  build  an  altar),  doubtless  following  the  Vulg. : 
"Exstruanms  nobis  altare.'*    The  LXX,  refer  the 

n^S2»  not  to  the  building  in  itself,  but  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  altar  to  be  built :  «al  Axaiitv  iroi^(ra<, 
o&rw  TOW  Oiico8ofi^0-ai  rhv  ^afioy  rovrov^  oiue  Hv^Kty 
KttpmtfiJiTmf  ....  &AA'  &a  ^  fjuLfnuptov  tovto,  etc. 
Ver.  27.  The  altar,  therefore,  should  serve  not 
for  sacrifices,  but  to  be  a  witness  (cf.  Ex.  xvii.  15) 
between  the  generations  on  both  sides,  in  the  pres- 
ent and  future  times,  that  we  might  do  [or  that 
we  do]  the  service  of  Jehovah  before  Him 

O^JS^  »  nThrny  ihsb)  with  our  burnt- 
offerings,  etc.  The  offerings  were  not  to  be  made 
npon  this  altar,  but  be/ore  Him,  before  Jehovah, 
io  Canaan.  There  would  they  perform  the  seivice 
of  Jehovah. 

Ver.  28.  Simply  for  that  should  the  altar  be 
bnilt  after  the  pattern  of  the  altar  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, that  it  might  be  a  witness  to  which  posterity 

also  might  point.  n^?M  from  H^'J,  is  the 
model,  Ex.  xxv.  9,  40;  2*  K.  xvi.  10,  after  which 
anything  is  built ;  but  then  also  here,  as  Deut  iv. 
16-18;  Ezek.  viii.  10,  copy,  image  of  anything. 
This  sense  is  expressed  by  the  LXX.  quite  cor- 
rectly by  dftolttfuL,  by  Luther  by  "  likeness."    The 

Vulgate  does  not  translate  ri^ajH ;  De  Wette's 
Ban  (structure)  is  toojndefinite.  * 
11 


Ver.  29.  Another  asseveration  of  their  inno- 
cence. "  The  speakers  conclude  with  the  expres- 
sion of  their  horror  at  the  idea  of  forsaking  Jeho- 
vah, ^35?p1D  Kn  Tlb^^^n,  far  be  it  to   us  from 

Him,  t.  e.,  from  God  P^a^?  =  nJH'*?,  i  Sam. 
xxiv.  7 ;  xxvi.  11  ;  1  K.  xxi.  3),  that  we  should 
rebel  against  Jehovah,"  etc.  j"Thc  sense  is: 
'  profane  or  accursed  be  it  from  tJehovah,'  God  for- 
bid, LXX.,  fiij  y4voiTo ;  or,  the  primary  significa- 
tion being  neglected ;  '  woe  to  roe  *  [or  us]  '  from 

Jehovah,* "  etc.,  Gesen.  in  v.,  ^^""^^1- 

Ver.  30.  It  was  good  la  their  eyes,  namely, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ambassadors,  who  had  heard 
these  words  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes.    The 

sense  of  DH^jy?  is  very  correctly  given  by  the 
LXX.  by  Koi  ijptafy  abrots. 

Ver.  31.  In  his  explanation  Phinehas  gives  the 
glory  to  God  alone,  when  he  says :  This  day  we 
perceive  that  Jehovah  is  among  us,  because 

n?*H»  in  this  sense,  as  Gen.  xxx.  18;  xxxi.  49; 
xxxiv.  13,  27;  Eccl.  iv.  9;  viii.  11,  more  com- 
pletely "^tpb^  ]?!)  ye  have  not  committed  this 
trespass  against  Jehovah.  God  him<«elf,  as  Phin- 
ehas rightly  asumes,  hindered  that.  Now  (^H 
before  conclusions  =  then  or  now,  Job  ix.  31 ; 
Prov.  ii.  5 ;  Ps.  cxix.  92 )i  have  ye  rescued  Israel 

from  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  "  On  "T*?  ^^?rT> 
comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  21 ; .  Ex.  ii.  19"  (Knobel). 
This  was  realized  in  so  far  as  otherwise  a  punish- 
ment like  that  in  Num.  xxv.  8  would  have  again 
fallen  on  the  whole  people. 

e.  Vers.  32-34.  Return  of  the  Embassy.  Nam- 
ing of  the  Altar.  Phinehas  and  the  princes  return 
froni  the  land  of  Gilead  to  Canaan,  and  bring 
back  word  which  is  universally  acceptable,  so  that 
the  people  thank  God,  and  all  thougnt  of  going  to 
war  against  the  eastern  tribes  is  dropped  (vers.  32, 
33).  The  chapter  concludes  with  the  mention  that 
the  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad  hndtfiamed  the 
altar :  It  is 'a  witness  between  us  that  Jehovah 
is  God  (ver.  34).  In  ver.  32  the  children  of  Reu- 
ben and  Gad  alone  are  named,  and  so  in  ver.  34, 
merely  for  brevity's  sake. 

Ver.  34.  By  the  giving  of  this  name  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes  distinctly  professed  themselves  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  as  the  true  God.    The  first 

^?  stands  like  the  Greek  5ti,  as  sign  of  the  quo- 
tation of  direct  discourse  (cf.  Gen.  iv.  23 ;  xxix. 
33;  Ruth  i.  10 ;  1  Sam.  x.  19),  and  is  therefore 
not  to  be  translated. 


TUEOLOOICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  As  Israel  was  to  honor  only  one  God,  Jeho- 
vah, who  truly  was  (Ex.  iii.  14  ;  xx.  2),  so  should 
there  be  in  Israel  only  one  place  of  sacrifice '( Lev. 

xvii.  1-9) ;  for  to  the  D^"l^3:^  (Lev.  xvii.  7),  prop, 
goats,  then,  probably,  shepherd  deities,  whose  wor- 
ship the  apostate  Jeroboam,  according  to  2  Chron* 
xi.  15,  brought  in  again  with  that  of  the  calves, 
to  these  they  should  not  sacrifice.  Considering  the 
strong  inclination  of  the  people  to  turn  aside  to 
heathenish  idolatrjr,  which  had  shown  itself  re- 
peatedly (Ex.  xxxii;  Num.  xxv.)  on  their  march 
through  the  wilderness,  the  leaders  of  Israel  must 

1  [Perhaps,  rather,  simply :  *'  then  (.<e.,  when  ye  adopted 
the  pious  course)."  —  Ta.] 
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have  felt,  now  that  the  people  had  received  their 
dwelling-place,  and  the  tabernacle  been  reared  at 
Shiloh,  and  the  land  divided,  the  supreme  neces- 
sity of  establishing  the  unity  of  the  worship.  This 
could  be  truly  instituted  with  a  people  that  needed 
to  be  educated  through  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  23,  24), 
only  by  absolutely  prohibiting  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices on  any  other  altar  than  the  altar  in  the  taber- 
nacle. One  God,  one  house  of  God  among  the  one 
people  chosen  by  him :  one  altar  of  sacrifice  before 
the  door  of  this  one  habitation,  —  all  this  belonged 
together  in  the  Old  Testament,  precisely  a^  in  the 
New,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all  (Eph.  iv".  5,  6). 

2.  The  zeal  wnich  animated  a  Phinehas  already 
once  before  (Num.  xxv.),  and  now  again,  was  a 
holy  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  manifestly  spring- 
ing from  a  deep  moral  aversion  to  the  sliamcful 
Peor-woi*ship  which  threatened  to  bring  Israel  into 
destruction.  Altogether  in  the  same  spirit  as 
Phinehas,  Elijah  acted  at  a  later  period  (1  K. 
xviii.).  If  this  involved  the  shedding  of  blood, 
we  must  consider  that,  according  to  Lev.  xvii.  4, 
idolatry  was  regarded  exactly  as  if  a  murder  had 
been  committed,  and  was  therefore  to  be  punished 
with  death.  The  spirit  of  Jewish  zealotry,  as  it 
was  developed  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Titus,  was  a  caricature  of  that  which 
Phinehas  and  Elijah  cherished.  How  Christ  stood 
related  to  it  appears  from  the  account  of  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Temple  (John  ii.  13  ff.;  Matt.  xxi. 
12  fl^;  Mark  xi.  15  fe),  which  teaches  us  how  in 
Him  holy  zeal  was  blended  i^nth  temperate  self- 
restraint  (John  ii.  15,  16),  as  an  impressive  admo- 
nition to  blind  zeal  in  all  ages.  True,  holy  zeal  is 
in  all  re8|>ect8  different  from  the  wild  excited  pas- 
sion of  fanaticism.  That  resembles  the  flame  which 
purifies  the  noble  metal  from  the  dross,  this  is  the 
torch  which,  wherever  it  is  hurled,  sets  all  in 
flames,  destroys  everything,  not  in  mnjorem  Dei 
gloriam,  but  in  majorem  insanice  glorium.  If  our 
times  in  ecclesiastical  matters  show  again  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  that  false  zcalotrv,  this  sign  of 
the  times  il  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  worst,  a  sign 
in  which  no  one  will  conquer,  but  many  certainly 
perish. 

3.  How  a  good  conscience  might  appeal  to  God, 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes  show  in  their  reply  to 
the  ambassadors  of  Israel.  On  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  Christianity  also,  the  same  appeal 
is  still  allowable,  as  the  asseverations  employed  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  prove,  comp.  e.  q'^  John 
iii.  5;  v.  24,  25 ;  vi.  53;  xiii.  16,  21 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
43 ;  Rom.  i.  9 ;  ix.  1,  3 ;  Phil.  i.  8.  Such  aflirma- 
tions  are  not  thoughtlessly  ejaculated  assertions, 
but  they  spring  immediately  from  the  temper  of 
the  soul  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  which  temper 
they  evince. 

4.  To  have  no  part  in  the  Lord  is  the  worst  thing 
which  can  befall  a  people,  a  congregation,  an  indi- 
vidual. How  deeply  Peter  once  felt  this  we  learn 
fi-om  John  xiii.  8,  9. 

5.  In  all  that  men  do  or  leave  undone  constantly 
to  recognize  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  therefore  the 
control  of  his  providence  (ver.  31 ),  is  an  altogether 
peculiar  result  of  earnest  religions  meditation. 
The  eye  of  the  ancient  Israelites  for  this,  as  the 
jiassage  before  us  shows,  and  1  Sam.  iiu  8  very 
impressively,  was  sharpened  in  an  unusual  degree. 
The  more  clearly  this  ultimate  causality  of  God  is 
disceiaed,  so  much  the  more  intelligible  appears  to 


us  aU  human  history,  and  that  as  the  hypothesis 
of  divine  control  and  human  conduct,  or  of  divine 
appointment  and  human  freedom. 

HOMILBnOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  release  of  the  brother  tribes  from  Gilcad, 
by  Joshua.  (1)  How  he  acknowledges  the  fra- 
ternal help  which  had  been  aflTorded ;  (2)  admon- 
ishes to  fiiithful  compliance  with  the  commands  of 
God;  (3)  dismisses  them,  with  his  blessing,  to 
their  tents  (vers.  1-8).  —  The  return  of  the  tribes 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  erection 
of  the  altar  on  the  border  of  Canaan  (vers.  9, 10). — 
Israel's  embassv  to  their  brethren  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, (1)  occasion  (vers.  11-14);  (2)*  the  messa^ 
of  Phinehas  and  the  princes  (vers.  15-20) ;  (3)  the 
answer  to  this  (vers.  21-31) ;  (4)  the  return  of  the 
messengers  (vers.  31-33).  —  Phinehas  the  holy 
zealot  for  the  honor  of  God  (vers.  15-20,  with  a)>- 
propriate  and  skillful  use  of  Num.  xxv.  Iff.  — So  let 
the  whole  congregation  of  the  Lord  sav  to  you  — 
a  powerful,  solemn  word  (ver.  16) !  —  llow  people 
with  a  good  conscience  speak.  (1)  They  mar  ap- 
peal to  God  as  their  witness;  (2)  they  may,  liow- 
ever,  also  state  clearly  and  frankly  what  they  have 
done,  without  being  obliged  to  conceal  anything 
(vers.  21-31 ). — Monuments  of  historical  events  are 
dumb  and  yet  eloquent  witnesses  (ver.  28  compared 
with  vers.  9,  10,  and  34). —  How  brethren  can  un- 
derstand each  other  (vers.  30,  31).  —  To-day  we 
perceive  that  the  Lord  is  among  us !  Can  we  not 
also  frequently  say  so,  when  God  keeps  us  that  we 
commit  no  trespass  against  Him  (vers.  31).  —  A 
joyful  return  home  (vers.  32,  33).  —  What  joy  ^ood 
tidin^rs  may  spread  abroad  (ver.  33). — In  all  things 
bo  the  honor  God's  (ver.  33,  comp.  Ps.  cxv.  1). 

Starke  :  It  is  not  enough  to  begin  well,  but 
we  must  also  continue  in  that  way  and  persevere 
even  to  the  end,  Heb.  iii.  12,  14;  Matt.  x.  22; 
xxiv.  13.  —  When  God  releases  us  from  our  service 
we  ma^  go  but  not  before,  Ps.  xxxi.  16 ;  xxxix.  5  ; 
Luke  li.  29.  —  A  Christian  zeal  for  religion  is  not 
wrong.  —  It  is  certainly  allowable  in  important 
cases,  with  moderation  to  answer,  and  with  adju- 
ration by  the  name  of  God  to  manifest  truth  and 
innocence.  —  Altars  and  images  are  not  in  them- 
selves wrong  and  forbidden :  onlv  we  must  not 
practice  superstition  with  them,  2  1K.  xviii.  4. 

OsiAHDER :  Bv  this  is  it  manifest  and  known 
that  we  love  God  if  we  keep  his  commandments, 
John  xiv.  23;  xv.  14.  —  Wheneixr  we  hear  con- 
cerning Christian  believers  that  they  stand  fast  in 
the  faith,  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  such  a  ben- 
efit [1  Thess.  i.  1-3  ;  ii.  6-9j.  —  We  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  guard  beforehand  that  none  be  offended 
(ver.  34). 

Hedinoer  :  Precipitate  blood-thirstiness  is  not 
consistent  with  true  religion ;  for  how  can  he  who 
himself  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  allow  us 
either  to  bruise  that  which  is  whole,  or  break  that 
which  is  bruised,  or  bum  up  the  broken  ?  Is.  xliii. 
3.  —  In  cases  which  are  ambiguous  and  uncertain, 
I  it  is  better  to  let  the  judgment  stand  suspended 
than  to  act  contrary  to  love,  1  Cor.  xiii.  7.  —  As 
good  householders  plant  trees  .of  which  only  their 
children  and  children's  children  will  emt  the  fhiit, 
and  sit  under  the  shadow,  so  should  Christian  par- 
ents strive  still  more  earnestly  that  true  godlin 
may  be  propagated  to  their  children. 
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2.  Joshua^s  Parting  with  the  People,     Hu  Death  and  that  of  Eleazar. 

Chaptees  XXHL,  XXIV. 

a.  The  First  Parting  Address. 

Chaptbb  xxm. 

a.  Prcmim  ikat  Jdiovak  wiUitiUJiffkt  far  his  pecpU,  and  he^  thin  to  lie  complete  potsetekm  of  the  land. 

Chaptxb  XXIII.  1-11. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  a  long  time  [many  days]  '  after  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
bad  given  rest  unto  Israel  from  all  theit  enemies  round  about,  that  Joshua  waxed 

2  old  cmd  stricken  in  age.  And  *^  Joshua  called  for '  [omit :  for]  all  Israel,  and  [omit : 
and]  for  their  elders,  and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  officers  [overseers],  and 
said  unto  them,  I  am  old  and  [omit :  and]  stricken  in  age  [far  gone  in  years] : 

3  And  ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  done  unto  all  these 
nations  because  of  you ;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  i$  he  that  hath  fought 

4  for  you.  Behold  [See],  I  have  divided  unto  you  by  lot  these  nations  that  remain, 
to  be  an  inheritance  [as  a  possession]  for  your  tribes ;  from  [the]  Jordan,  with 

[and]  all  the  nations  that  I  have  cut  on^,  even  unto  [and]  the  gceat  sea  westward 
toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun].  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  he'shall 
expel  them  from  before  you,*  and  drive  them  from  out  of  your  sight ;  *  and  ye  shall 
possess  their  land,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  promised  [spoken]  unto 

6  you.  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  [And  be  ye,  or,  ye  shall  be,  very  strong] 
to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  tlie  law  of  Moses,  that  ye  turn 

7  not  aside  therefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  [and]  to  the  left ;  That  ye  come  not  among 
these  nations,  these  that  remain  among  [with]  you  ;  neither  make  mention  of  the 
name  *  of  their  gods,  nor  cause  to  swear  by  them  [it],  neither  serve  them,  nor  bow 

8  yourselves  unto  them :  But  cleave  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  as  ye  have 

9  done  unto  this  day.  For  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  driven  out  from  before 
you  great  nations  and  strong :  but  as  for  [and]  you,  no  man  hath  been  able 

10  to  stand  [hath  stood]  before  you  unto  this  day.  One  man  of  you  shall  chase 
[chaseth]  a  thousand :  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  Grod,  he  it  is  that  fighteth  for 

11  you,  as  he  hath  promised  [spoken]  imto  you.  Take  [And  take]  good  heed  there- 
fore [oinit :  therefore]  untO  yourselves  [your  souls],  that  ye  love  the  Lord  [Jeho- 
vah] your  God. 

TBXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  ")  C^^D,  prop,  after,  or  following,  many  daji.  This  la  taken  by  oar  Terskm  rattier  a«  modifying  Hm 
Mloving  ekon,  -*at  the  end  of  many  daya  after,"  etc.,  than  aa  parallel  to  it  (De  Wette,  Fay),  and  meaning  the  same 
Udng :  "aflsr  many  days,  after  JehoTah  had  glren,"  etc.    The  latter  Is  praferable.  —  Ta.J 

[S  Ver.  2.  Mnj^^^  Aould  introdoee  the  apodosis  to  Ter.  1,  and  the  translation  be  (rer.  1),  <'and  It  oame  to  pass  .  . 
after  that  JAowaJd  ....  and  Joahoa  was  old,  tu  gone  in  years  (Ter.  2),  that  Joshua  oalled  all  Israel,"  ete.  —  Ta.] 

p  Ysr.  2.  Lit.  ^  called  to,''  hot  the  **  to  "  Is  superfluous  in  consistency  with  the  usage  gsnerally ;  so  that  "  for  "  should 
be  omitted  thioi«fa<mt  this  versr.  —  Tr.]  * 

[4  Ter.  5.  Our  TersioD  rightly,  although  pefbaps  too  strongly  marks  the  variety  in  D^^p.^D  Md  Dp**!3^ ;  D, 
wbfeh  Ds  Wette  and  Fay  ne^leot.—  Te.] 

[ft  Ver.  7.  Ctr^.  To  indicate  exactly  the  ooostmctioo  of  the  prep.  ^  with  both  verbs,  is  scarcely  posrible  in  Kng- 
ttih.  We  have  to  adopt  some  such  lubetitate  afl,  *<aDd  not  make  mentioB  e/",  and  not  cause  to  swear  6y  the  name  of 
tWrfod»."-TE.] 

/?.    Warning  against  Apostasy  from  God, 

Chapter  XXIII.  12-16. 

12  Else  [For]  if  ye  do  m  any  wise  go  back  [return],  and  cleave  unto  the  remnant 
of  these  nations,  even  [omit :  even]  these  that  remain  among  [with]  you,  and  shall 
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make  marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them,  and  they  to  you  [and  come  among 

13  them,  and  they  among  you] :  *  Know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your 
God  will  no  more  drive  out  any  of  [omit :  any  of]  these  nations  from  before  you* 
but  [and]  they  shall  be  snares  [a  snare]  and  traps  [a  trap]  unto  you,  and  scourges 
[a  scourge]  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  until  ye  perish  from  off  this  good 
land  [ground  HDIM]  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  given  you. 

1 4  And  behold,  this  day  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth ;  and  ye  know  in  aU 
your  hearts  and  in  all  your  souls,  that  not  one  thing  [word]  hath  fkiled  of  all  the 
good  things  [words]  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  spake  concerning  you ; 
all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you,  and  [omit :  and]  not  one  thing  [word]  hath  &iled 

15  thereof.     Therefore  [And]  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  all  good  things  are  [every 
good  word  is]  come  upon  you,  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  promised  [spoke 
to]  you ;  so  shall  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  bring  upon  you  all  evil  things  [every  evil  - 
word],. until  he  have  destroyed  you  from  off  this  good  land  [ground]  which  the  Lord 

16  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  given  you.  When  ye  have  transgressed  [transgress]  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  which  he  commanded  you,  and  have 
gone  and  served  [go  and  serve]  other  gods,  and  bowed  [bow]  yourselves  to  them ; 
then  shall  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  kindled  against  you,  and  ye  shall 
perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  unto  you. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Vor.  12.  The  Idea  is,  that  of  genend  interooane.    The  Terb  "  come  "  Is  used  for  brvTltj'S  sake,  inttaad  of  sajiog 
■  tally :  %%xid  jou  go  among  them  and  they  come  among  you."  —  Tr.] 

6.  The  Second  Parting  Address.    Renewal  of  the  Covenant    Condnsion. 
Chapter  XXIV. 
«.  The  Second  Parting  Addrtu, 
Chaftkr  XXIV.  1-15. 

1  And  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem,  and  called  for  [omit : 
for  ^]  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads  and  for  their  judges,  and  for  their 

2  officers  [overseers] ;  and  they  presented  themselves  before  God.  And  Joshua  said 
unto  all  the  people,  Thus  saith  -the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  Your  fathers 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  [river]  in  old  time,  even  [omit :  even]  Terah,  the 

3  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor ;  and  they  served  other  gods.  And 
I  took  your  father  Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  the  flood  [river],  and  led  him 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his  seed,  and  gave  him  Isaac 

4  And  I  gave  unto  Isaac  Jacob  and  Esau :  and  I  gave  imto  Esau  mount  Seir,  to  pes- 

5  sess  it ;  but  [and]  Jacob  and  his  children  [sons]  went  down  into  Egypt  I  sent  [And 
I  sent]  Moses  also  [omit :  also]  and  Aaron,  and  I  plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that 

6  which  I  did  among  them  :  and  afterward  I  brought  you  out  And  I  brought  your 
fathers  out  of  Egypt :  and  ye  came  unto  the  sea ;  and  the  Egyptians  pursued  after 

7  your  fathers  with  chariots  and  horsemen  unto  the  Red  Sea.  And  when  they  cried 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  he  put  darkness  between  you  and  the  Egyptians,  and 
brought  the  lea  upon  them,  and  covered  them ;  and  your  eyes  have  seen  [saw]  what 
I  have  done  [did]  in  Egypt :  and  ye  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  a  long  season  [many 

8  days].  And  I  brought  you  into  the  land  of  the  Amorites  [Amorite],  which  [whoj 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan ;  and  they  fought  with  you :  and  I  gave  them 
into  your  hand,  that  ye  might  possess  [or,  and  ye  possessed]  their  land ;  and  I  de- 

9  stroyed  them  from  before  you.  Then  [And]  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab, 
arose  and  warred  [fought*]  against  Israel,  and  sent  and  called  Balaam  the  son  of 

10  Beor  to  curse  you :  But  I  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam ;  therefore  [and]  he 

1 1  blessed  you  still : '  so  [and]  I  delivered  you  out  of  his  hand.  And  ye  went  over 
[the]  Jordan,  and  came  unto  Jericho  :  and  the  men  of  Jericho  fought  against  you, 
the  Amorites,^  and  the  Ferizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittit^,  and  the 

,     Girgashites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  I  delivered  [gave]  them  into  your 
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12  hand.  And  I  sent  the  hornet  before  yon,  which  [and  it]  drave  them  out  from  be- 
fore you,  even  the  [omit :  even  the]  two  kings  of  the  Amorites :  btU  [omit :  but] 

.13  not  with  thy  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow.  And  I  have  given  you  a  land  for  [or,  in] 
which  ye  did  not  labor,  and  cities  which  ye  built  not,  and  ye  dwell  in  them ;  of  the 

14  [omit:  the]  vineyards  and  olive-yards  [trees]  which  ye  planted  not  do  ye  eat.  Now 
Sierefore  [And  now]  fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in 
truth ;  and  put  away  the  gods  which  your  fethers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood 

15  [river],  and  in  Egypt ;  and  serve  ye  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  if  it  seem  evil'unto 
you  to  serve-  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,  whether 
the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  [river] 
or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  [ Amorite]  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  as  for  me  [and 
I]  and  my  house,  we  [omit :  we]  will  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  Omit  ''for  >>  throaghonfc  this  vene  m  oh.  xzUi.  2.  —  Ts.] 

p  Ver.  9.  Cri/S,  although  capable  of  meaniog  ** to  war,"  " wage  war,"  Is,  with  otu  esoeptloD,  translated  throng- 
OBt  our  book,  "  to  'fight."  —  Tb.] 

[I  Ver.  10.  The  emphatic  force  of  the  Infln.  abs.  here  might  be  rarloaslj  expressed  :  "  he  kept  blessing  7011 ; "  ^  be 
must  frin  bless  7011 ; "  ''  he  did  nothing  but  blees  70U."    KqolTalent  is  the  intent  of  '<  he  blessed  70U  still." 

[4  Ter.  11.  These  names  axe  all  singular  in  the  Hebrew  throughout  the  Terse,  and  are  best  so  read  in  KogUsh. 

0.  The  Renewal  of  the  Covenant, 
Chapter  XXIV.  16-28. 

16  And  the  people  answered  and  said,  God  forbid  [Far  be  it  from  us]  that  we 

17  should  forsake  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  serve  other  gods ;  For  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
our  God,  he  it  is  that  brought  us  up,  and  our  fathers,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
[out  of]  the  house  of  bondage  [lit.  of  bondmen],  and  which  [who]  did  those  great 
signs  in  our  sight,  and  preserved  us  in  all  the  way  wherein  we  went,  and  among  all 

18  the  people  [peoples]  through  whom  we  passed :  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  djrave 
out  from  before  us  all  the  people  [peoplesj,  even  [and]  the  Amorites  [AJmorite] 
which  [who]  dwelt  in  the  land :  therefore  [omit :  therefore]  will  we  also  [we  also 
will]  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  for  he  t»  our  God. 

19  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  for  he 
t>  an  holy  God :  he  is  a  jealous  God ;  he  will  not  forgive  your  transgressions,  nor 

20  [and]  your  sins.  K  [when]  ye  forsake  the  -Lord  [Jehovah],  and  serve  strange 
gods,  then  he  will  turn  and  do  you  hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  that  he  hath  done 
you  good.  / 

21  And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua,  Nay ;  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

22  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Ye  are  witnesses  against  yourselves  that  ye  have 
chosen  you  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  serve  him.     And  they  said,  We  are  witnesses. 

23  Now  therefore  [And  now],  said  he,  put  away  the  strange  gods  which  are  among  you, 

24  and  incline  your  heart  imto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel.  And  the  people 
said  unto  Joshua,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  Grod  will  we  serve,  and  [to]  his  voice 
will  we  obey  [hearken]. 

25  So  [And  so]  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the  people  that  day,  and  set  them  a 

26  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem.  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  took  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  [the]  oak 

27  that  was  by  [in]  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord-  [Jehovah].  And  Joshua  said  unto  all 
the  people.  Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  [for  witness  rriy  V]  unto  [against 
ver.  22]  us ;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  which  he  spake 
[hath  spoken]  unto  [with]  us :  it  shall  be  therefore  [,  and  shall  be]  a  witness  unto 

28  [against]  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  God.  So  [And]  Joshua  let  the  people  depart, 
every  man  [one]  unto  his  inheritance  [possession]. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


y.  Dtath  ofJo$kua  and  Ekazar,     fht  Bones  of  Joseph. 
Chapter  XXIV.  29-33. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass  after  tliese  things,  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  the  sen-ant 

30  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old.  And  they  buried 
him  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  [possession]  in  Timnath-serah,  which  ts  in 

31  mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of  [of  moimt]  Gaash.  And  Israel 
served  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that 
over-lived  [lit  prolonged  days  after]  Joshua,  and  which  [who]  had  known  [knew] 
all  the  works  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  that  he  had  done  for  Israel. 

32  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  brought  up  out 
of  Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shechein,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  [portion  of  the  field] 
which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Ilamor  the  father  of  Shechem  for  an  hundred 
pieces  of  silver  [kesita] ;  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  [they  were  for  a  pos- 
session to]  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph. 

33  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  died  ;  and  they  buried  him  in  a  hill  that  pertained 
to  [in  Gibeah  of]  Phinehas  his  son,  which  was  given  him  in  mount  Ephraim. 


BXBGKTICAL  ANT)  CRITICAL. 

These  two  closing  chapters  of  the  book  are  ind- 
niately  related,  containing  the  two  farewell  ad- 
dresses of  Joshua  to  the  people,  an  account  of  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant  in  connection  with  the 
latter  of  those  addresses,  and  the  report  of  the  death 
of  Joshua  and  Eleazar.  They  give  information 
also  concerning  the  last  transactions  of  Joshua,  and 
the  closing  circumstances  of  his  life  so  full  of  ac- 
tivity, and  so  significant  with  reference  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  tlie  religious  character  of  the  people 
cf  IsraeL 

Particularly  to  be  considered  here,  from  the  first, 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  farewell  addresses 
in  respect  to  differences  and  agreement  of  their 
subject-matter ;  and  manifestlv,  the  Jirst  presents  to 
the  Israelites  what  Jehovah  will  do  for  them  to  bring 
them  into  full  possession  qfthe  land,  while  the  second 
in  potverjw  words  coils  to  mind  in  detail  what  Jeho- 
vak,  since  the  time  qfthe  patriarchs,  has  already  done 
for  them.  Admonitions  to  fidelity  towards  Jeho- 
vah, warnings  against  backsliding  from  him,  are 
found  in  both  addresses  (ch.  xxiii.  6,  7,  8,  11,  12, 
13,  15,  16;  xxiv.  14,  1*'),  and  are  repeated,  at  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant,  ia  a  lively  dialogue  be- 
tween Joshua  and  the  people  (ch.  xxiv.  19,  20,  27). 

a.  Ch.  xxiii.  The  First  Farewell  Discourse.  This, 
after  the  introduction,  vers.  1,2,  falls  into  two  sec- 
tions, vers.  3-11  and  12-16.  a.  in  the  first  section 
Joshua  announces  that  Jehovah  will  continue  to 
fight  for  hb  people,  and  help  them  to  the  entire 
possession  of  their  land ;  fi,  in  the  second  he  warns 
them  vehemently  against  apostasy  from  him,  lest, 
instead  of  help,  the  judgment  <of  God,  consisting 
in  their  expulsion  from  Canaan,  shall  come  upon 
them. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Introduction,  recalHng  ch.  xiii.  1, 
ms  well  as  ch.  xxi.  42.  Where  Joshua  held  this 
discourse,  is  not  said ;  perhaps  at  his  residence  in 
Tinmath-serah  (ch.  xix.  50),  perhaps,  and  this  Is 
mope  probable,  at  Sbildh.  ile  first  begins  by  re- 
minding them  that  he  is  become  «ld,  but  that 
they  have  Men  all  that  Jehovah  has  done  to 
all  thAM  nationa  before  them,  for  he  has  fought 
for  Ibem.  Of  his  own  merits  toward  Israel  the 
modest  hero  boasts  not  a  «rord.  He  only  remarks 
tver.4)  that  he  has  divided  by  lot  for  them  the 
'  reaiauuag  nations  also,  from  the  Jordan,  and  all 


the  nations  whioh  I  have  out  off,  and  the  great 
sea  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  The 
sense  is,  In  the  country  lying  between  the  Jordan 
on  the  east  and  the  great  sea  on  the  west,  have  I 
distributed  to  you  by  lot  as  well  ttie  still  remaining 
peoples,  therefore  to  be  driven  out  (comp.  ch.  xviL 
15),  as  those  already  destroved  (comp.  ch.  xi.  12), 
that  you  may  possess  their  land. 

Ver.  5.  These  nations,  viz.,  the  D^'TS^Jsn  D'^'fe, 

will  Jehovah  himself  expel,  thrust  out  (C5^n.^., 
comp.  Deut.  vi.  19;  ix.  14,  likewise  used  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Canaanites)   before   them,  and 

drive  them  oflT  (ttJ^Tin^),  and  they  (the  Israelites) 
shall  possess  the  land  (ch.  i.  15)  as  Jehovah  has 
spoken  (ch.  xiii.  6;  Ex.  xxiii.  23  flf.).  That  will 
Jehovah  do,  as  is  afterward  repeatwi  in  ver.  10. 
But  they  must,  as  Joshua  admonishes,  ver.  8,  be 
very  strong  to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  ia  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  etc.,  comp.  ch. 
i.  7. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Especially  they  are  warned  against 
all  intercourse  with  those  nations,  and  above  all, 

against  participation  in  their  idolatry.    "  On  "^?Tn 

Ca??!,  to  mention  any  one  by  his  name,  i.  «.,  to 
make  him  the  object  of  a  call  and  proclamation, 
comp.  Is.  xlviii.  1 ;  Ps.  xx.  8 ;  ClTSl  S"J|7,  Is.  xii. 
4;  xli.  25"  (Knobel).  Keil  appositely  remarks 
further,  that,  '*  to  mention  the  -names  of  the  gods 
(Ex.  xxiii.  13),  to  swear  by  them,  to  scr>e  them 
(by  oflferings),  and  to  bow  down  to  them  (call  npon 
them  in  prayer),  are  the  four  expressions  of  divine 
worship,  *  see  Deut.  vi.  13 ;  x.  20. 

Ver.  9.  A  fresh  reminiscence  of  God's  help,  who 
has  driven  out  before  them  great  and  strong  na- 
tions, cf.  ver.  3.  And  you  —  no  man  hath  stood 
before  yon  unto  this  day.^  Meaning:  and  yon 
were  so  powerful  through  his  assistance  that  you 
con(}uerea  everything  before  you,  comp.  ch-  xxi. 
44. 

Ver.  10.    To  be  understood  neither  with  the 

LXX.,  who  render  ^^'TJl^  by  nttt^t  x«^^», 
of  the  pastt  nor  with  the  Vnlg.,  which  translates 
perseqttetur,  of  the  future,  but  rather  of  the  present ; 
one  man  of  you  ohaseth  a  thousand,  for  Jelio- 
vah  your  God,  he  it  is  who  flffhteth  for  you  bm 
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he  hath  spoken  to  yoo.  So  De  Wette  rightly  I 
translates,  for  it  must  be  the  actual  present  state 
of  the  people,  and  their  actual  present  relation  to 
Jehoran,  m  which  the  sure  ^arantee  of  their 
fidurt  complde  extirpation  of  the  Canaanitcs  will 
ooosist.  Deut  xxxii.  30;  Num.  xxvi.  8,  should 
be  compared. 

Ver.  11.  A  repeated  admonition  to  lore  Jehovah 
thdr  God.  There  follows  /},  in  vers.  12-16,  the 
vaming   against  apostasy  ftt>m   God,  which  is 

closely  connected  by  **?  with  the  last  words  of  the 
admonition. 

Vers.  12, 13.  For  if  ye  do  in  any  wiae  turn  back 
(^5ta?ri),  and  deave  (D;F)I73"p)  to  the  wm- 
nant  of  theae  nationa,  theiiae  that  remain  with 
TOO,  and  make  marriages  with  them  (contrary 

to  the  prohibition,  Ex.  xxxiv.  16;  ai5^i?^^0*7^ 
fiom  Vy^i  prop,  to  cut  off,  then  =  "HO^i  to  de- 
tennme,  make  fast;  to  betroth,  as  in  old  Lat 
fita  for  bridegroom  []Q^  or  the  father  of  the 

bride  nnh],  Ex.  xviiL  I  ff.;  Judg.  xix.  A  ff. 
Hithpael :  to  intermarry,  to  contract  affinities  by 
mamage,  and  that  either  by  taking  cmother's  dauyh- 

ter,  or  giving  him  (mt?8  own^  with  9  as  !iere  (Deut. 
Til  3;  1  Sam.  xviii.  22,  23,  26,  27;  Ezra  ix.  14. 
Gesen.),  and  ye  come  among  them  and  they 

among  yon,  know  tor  a  oertainty  (^^1^  ^  "^J) 
that  Jehovah  your  Qod  will  no  more  drive  out 
thete  nations  from  befbre  you,  and  they  will 

be  fbr  you  a  trap  (H^ /»  in  the  same  tragic  sense 

as  m  Ps.  Ixix.  23  and  Is.  viii.  15,  where  also  HQ 

is  connected  with  t&iTIO,  as  likewise  in  the  N.  T., 
Luke  xxl  35,  wayis),  and  a  snare  and  a  scourge 
(^gtt?^,  commonly  tsittf,  «.  g,,  Prov.  ^xvi.  3 : 
1  E.  xii.  II)  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  (Q*^?^??, 

Kom.  xxxiii.  55,  from  *3^)  in  the  signif.  to  be  in- 
terwoven, entangled)  in  your  eyes,  until  ye  per- 
ish from  off  this  good  ground  O^T^'^TJ)  which 

Jehovah  your  God  hath  given  you.  The  decla- 
ration of  Joshua  is  much  more  severe  than  that 
of  Moses,  Num.  xxxiii.  55,  which  speaks  only  of 

0^59  (thorns),  parallel  to  a**?"*??.  But  here 
Joshua  threatens  that  the  Canaanites  shall  be  to 
them  a  trap  and  snare  for  their  feet ;  a  scourge  — 
in  their  sides ;  thorns —  in  their  eyes,  so  that  they 
shall  be  endangered  by  them  and  plagued  on  cvei-y 
side  of  the  body,  as  it  were.  Keil :  Joshua  multi- 
plies the  figures  to  picture  the  inconvenience  and 
oistress  which  will  arise  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  Canaanites,  because,  knowing  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  people,  and  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  he  foresaw  that  the  fallmg  away  from  God, 
which  Moses  had  in  his  day  predicuSi,  will  only 
too  soon  take  place ;  as  indeed  it  did,  according  to 
Jndg.  it  3  ff.,  m  the  next  generation.    The  words 

131  S^T^bT]?*  repeat  the  threat  of  Moses,  Deut. 
XL  17 ;  comp.'ch.  xxviii.  21  ffi" 

Ver.  U.  Joshua,  as  in  ver.  3,  calls  to  mind  his 
approaching  end  :  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the 
earth,  i.  e.,  on  the  wav  to  death,  which  a  man 
goes  and  returns  not,  into  the  land  bf  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death  (Job  x.  21 ;  1  K.  ii.  2). 
This  way  all  the  earth,  the  whole  world  must  take. 


The  lesson  which  he  connects  with  these  words 
teaches  them  to  perceive  that,  as  was  said  ch.  xxi. 
45,  God  has  fulnlled  to  them  all  his  promises,  in 
which  Joshua  thinks  particularly  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan. 

Vers.  15,  16.  Reiterated  warning  against  back- 
sliding (comp.  ver.  13).  As  God  has  fiilfilled  the 
good  words  concerning  them,  so  will  Jehovah  bring 

(W^IIlJ)  upon  them  also  every  evil  word  (Lev.  xxvi. 
14-33;  Deut.  xxviii.  15-68;  xxix.  14-28;  xxx.  1, 
15  ;  comp.  Josh.  viii.  84, 35),  until  he  destroys  them 

(iTO^Jnny,  as  Deut.  vii.  34 ;  xxviii.  48,  Keil). 
Nay,  if  thev  transgress  the  covenant  of  Jehovah, 
to  serve^  other  gods  and  worship  them,  then  his 
anger  will  bum  against  them,  and  they  will  quickly 

(n^np)  perish  out  of  the  good  land,  which  he  has 
given  them.  The  second  part  of  ver.  16  occurs 
word  for  word  in  Deut  xi.  17,  the  first  in  part 

b.  Ch.  xxiv.  The  Second  Farewell.  Reneuxil  of 
the  Covenant.  Conclusion,  a.  Vers.  1-15.  The  dis- 
course, the  general  character  of  which  has  been 
described,  falls,  after  the  exordium,  into  two  divis- 
ions; vers.  2-13  a  recapitulation  of  what  God. 
since  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  has  done  for  his 
people;  vers.  14-16,  a  demand  to  abstain  entirely 
from  idolatn',  and  to  cleave  to  Jehovah,  whom 
Joshua,  at  all  events,  and  his  family,  will  serve. 

Ver.  1.  The  assembly  gathered  not  in  Shiloh  but 
in  Shechem,  where  the  solemn  transaction  related 
ch.  viii.  30-^35,  had  taken  place.  On  this  account 
particularly,  to  recall  that  transaction,  were  the  peo- 
ple summoned  thither.  A  second  reason  is  found 
py  Hengstenberg  (BeitrSge,  iii.  p.  14  ff.)  and  Keil, 
in  the  fact  that  Jacob  had  dwelt  here  after  his  re- 
turn from  Mesopotamia,  here  purified  his  house 
of  strange  gods  and  buried  their  images  under  the 
oak  at  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  xxxv.  2,  4). 
An  opinion  intrinsically  probable,  but  neither  in 
the  context  of  our  chapter  nor  elsewhere  in  the 

book  is  it  mentioned.  The  C^'^tptt?,  as  ch.  i.  10; 
iii.  2 ;  viii.  33 ;  xxiii.  2. 

And  they  presented  themselves  before  God 
[Vn  \39b  :Q?f:0:,  as  in  Job  i.  6  ;  ii.  1,  IDl^'^nn 

**"*  ^^].  Joshua  had,  ch.  viii.  31,  raised  an  altar 
on  Mount  Ebal,  on  which  at  that  time,  before  the' 
building  of  the  tabernacle,  sacrifices  were  offered. 
Of  offerings  there  is  no  mention  here. 

Ver.  2.  GK>d  of  Israel ;  significant,  so  ver.  23.  In 
this  verse,  as  in  vers.  3, 4,  Joshua,  in  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah, holds  up  to  the  people  what  He  has  done  for 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  thejirgt  proof  of  his 

divine  grace.  The  fathers  dwelt  of  old  (0^13^5) 
beyond  the  stream,  i.  c,  the  Euphrates,  namely,  in 
Ur  in  Chaldea,  and  then  in  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  28, 
31). 

Terah  (n"2CI»  LXX. :  Bd^a,  from  H^ri,  in 
Chald.  to  delay,  comp.  also  Num.  xxxiii.  27)  the 
fiather  of  Abraham,  and  the  £ather  of  Nahor, 
and  served  other  giods.  And  I  took  your  £ather 
Abraham  ....  Isaao.  The  gods  which  Terah 
reverenced  were,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
34,  Teraphim,  Penates  (see  Winer,  Realw.  s.  v. 
Theraphim,  [Smith's  Diet,  o/  Bible,  art.  "  Tera- 
phim. 1  It  IS  worthy  of  notice  that  it  is  not  said 
distinctly  of  Abraham  that  he  served  other  gods, 
on  which  account  we  agree  with  Knobel,  who  says : 
"  Whether,  according  to  our  author,  Abraham  also 
was  originally  an  idolater,  is  rather  to  be  denied 
than  affirmed,  comp.  Gen.  xxxL  53.'*    Dangerous 
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even  for  him  oertainlj  were  the  idolatroos  sar- 
Foundings,  wherefore  God  took  him  (Hp  v)  and 
caused  him  to  wander  through  Canaan.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  Targum  Jona- 
than (Kcil,  Coni'  ih.  Jot.  169,  Anm.  1),  and  which 
recurs  in  the  latter  Rabbins,  Abraham  had  to  suffer 
persecution  on  account  of  his  aversion  to  idolatry, 
and  to  forsake  his  native  country ;  while  an  Arabic 
story  (Uottinger,  Hist.  or.  50  ap.  Winer,  Kealw. 
8.  V.  Abraham)  makes  him  wander  as  far  as  Mecca, 
and  there  lay  the  first  foundation  of  the  Caaba. 
According  to  this,  therefore,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  he  was  a  Sabaean. 

Of  Abraham's  life  nothing  further  is  mentioned, 
ver.  3,  than  that  Jehovah  caused  him  to  wander 
through  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his 
seed  and  gave  him  Isaac. 

Ver.  4.  To  Isaac  gave  Jehovah  Jacob,  and  Esau, 
who  received  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxvi.  6  if.)  for  a 
posses}iion.  Jacob  alone  was  to  have  Canaan  for 
nimsclf  and  his  posterity,  of  which,  however,  noth- 
ing further  is  here  said.  Rather,  there  is  added 
only  the  remark,  which  leads  to  ver.  5,  that  Jacob 
and  his  sons  went  down  into  Egypt,  as  is  told  Gen. 
xlvi.  1  a 

Vers.  5-7.  The  second  proof  of  the  Divine 
favor :  Israelis  fMivtrance  out  of  Egypt^  the  chief 
incidents  of  which  are  succinctly  enumerated, 
namely,  (1)  the  sending  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  infliction  of  the  plagues  upon  Egypt  (Ex.  iii.- 
xii.) ;  (2)  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.). 

Vers.  5,  6.  The  words  in  ver.  5,  aooordlnff  to 

that  which  I  did  in  the  midst  of  them  0^3 

i2"]P5  WtpS),  occasion  some  difficulty.    The 

LXX.,  without  doubt,  read  "^^t?5»  for  they  trans- 
late the  whole  verse,  "  freely  it  is  true  : "  koI  hrd- 
To^a  T^K  AfyuiTToy  iv  trtifiMtSf  oh  iiroiriffa  iv  av- 
Toij,  Kul  firrk  ravra  i^'fjyayov.  The  Vulgate  also, 
following  them,  offers  no  sure  standing  ground 
when  it  renders  :  "  Et  percussi  ^gi/ptum  multis  sig- 
nis  atqtie  portentU  eduxique  tx)s.*'  Knobel,  appeal- 
ing to  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  would  read 

"^?^t?2  instead  of  "^^^S ;  but  even  "'^S?,  gives 
not  a*  bad  sense,  if  we  paraphrase  the  very  curtlv 
spoken  sentence  thus :  **  As  you,  according  to  all 
that  which  I  did  in  the  midst  of  them,  sc.  the 
Egyptians,  perfectly  well  know."  Bunscn  :  **  So 
as  you  know  that  I  did  among  them."    We  retain 

"^^^?>  therefore,  because  it  is  the  more  difficult 
reading. 

Bed  sea,  sec  on  ch.  ii.  10. 

Ver.  7.  A  poetical,  noble  description.  The  Is- 
raelites cried  to  Jehovah.  Then  he  placed  dark- 
ness   ( V^y^S,   LXX. :  y€<p€\riu  ical  yy6<poyt  from 

^r^»  to  go  down  [of  the  sun],  to  become  dark, 
iw,  \ry.  In  Jer.  ii.  21,  we  meet  again  with  the 
compound  HJ /5^9»  m  a  designation  of  the  wil- 
derness), t.  e.,  the  pillar  of  cloud  (Ex.  xiii.  21  ff. ; 
xiv.  19  if.)  between  them  and  the  Egyptians, 
brought  the  sea  upon  the  latter  and  covered  them. 
But  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  saw  what  Jehovah 
did  to  the  Egyptians.  The  change  between  the  third 
and  the  first  person  is  to  be  noticed.  While  we 
find  the  first  person  in  vers.  5, 6,  Jehovah  is  spoken 
of  at  the  iKJginning  of  ver.  7  in  the  third  person, 
and  then  proceeds  in  the  first.  Ye  dwelt  In  the 
wilderness  many  days.  Transition  to  ver.  8, 
comp.  ver.  5  b. 


Vers.  8-10.  The  third  proof  of  God's  fiiTor : 
Victory  over  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  23),  cmd  turn- 
ing  away  of  BalaanCt  purposed  curse  from  Israel 
(Num.  xxii.  22-24). 

Ver.  8.  They  fought  with  yon,  namely,  under 
the  command  of  their  kings,  Sihon,  who  was  slain 
at  Jahaz  (Num.'xxi.  23),  and  Og,  who  was  slain 
at  Edrei  (Num.  xxi.  33). 

Ver.  9.  When  it  is  said  of  Balak  that  he,  the 
king  of  the  Moabites,  warred  against  Israel,  we 
learn  from  the  following  words,,  and  sent  and 
called  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  to  come  and 
curse  you,  how  this  is  meant  bpr  the  author. 
Balak  contended  not  with  arms  against  the  Israel- 
ites, but  would  have  them  cur&Dd  by  the  false 

prophet  Balaam,  the  0?P  (ch.  xiii.  22),  in  which 
the  terrified  king  at  least  staked  his  gold  (Num. 
xxii.  7),  although  it  did  not  win.  He  lacked  the 
courage  for  waitare  with  arms. 

Ver.  11.  The  fourth  proof  of  God's  favor:  Th€ 
passage  of  the  Jordan^  capture  of  Jericho,  victory  over 

the  Camanites,  The  '^H^'J?  ^^55  are  not,  as 
Knobel  supposes,  appealing  to  ch.  vi.  2,  the  king 
and  his  heroes,  since  the  author  in  this  case  would 
have  chosen  the  same  expression ;  but,  according 
to  the  example  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  12;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
1 1  ;  Judg.  ix.  6,  the  citizens  of  Jericho. 

Vers.  12,  13.  Summary  conclusion  of  the  first 
division  of  Joshua's  speech,  in  which  he  a^ain 
emphasizes  the  fact,  that  it  was  God  who  inspired 
the  Canaanites,  particularly  Sihon  and  Og,  with 
terror,  and  who  has  given*  the  Israelites  a  rich  and 
well  cultivated  land. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  sent  the  hornet  (n^^?)  bo- 
tore  you.  (So  had  it  been  promised  by  God,  Ex. 
xxiii.  28;  Deut.  vii.  20,  and  now  also  fulfilled, 

comp.  Wisd.  xii.  8).  •^^7?  **  ^^^  ^  ^  under- 
stood literally,  nor  of  plagues  generally,  but  with 
Knobef  and  Keil,  and  most  of  the  recent  author- 
ities, in  such  figurative  sense  as  to  be  compared 
with  Deut.  ii.  25 ;  Josh.  ii.  11,  where  it  is  stated 
that  Jehovah  began,  on  the  day  of  the  victory  over 
Sihon,  to  spread  among  all  peoples,  fear  and  terror, 
trembling  and  quaking  and  anguish,  on  account 
of  Israel.  The  swarm  of  hornets  is  a  terror  and 
consternation  to  those  against  whom  it  turns,  to 
fall  upon  them ;  before  it  they  cannot  stand  but 
hurry  away  in  distress.  Like  this  is  the  conster- 
nation which,  after  their  first  great  battle,  preceded 
the  Hebrews,  and,  like  a  heaven-sent  spiritual 
plague,  fell  upon  the  peoples  so  that  they  fainted 
before  Israel.  Elsewhere  the  bees  appear  as  an 
image  of  terrible  foes  (Deut.  i.  44 ;  Ps.  cxviii.  12  ; 
Knobel,  on  Ex.  xxiii.  28).  It  ought  also  to  be  con- 
sidered that  in  Ex.  xxiii.  27,  the  next  preceding 

verse,  terror  is  spoken  of  (nbc?!^  '^np^J^nS* 
tJ>3S7).  The  same  conclusion  follows  if  we  com- 
pare Deut.  vii.  20  with  ver.  19,  ver.  21  (end),  vers. 
23,  24. 

Not  by  thy  sword  and  not  by  thy  bow.  The 
same  thought  as  in  Ps.  xliv.  4. 

Ver.  13.  Thus  Israel  has,  through  God's  good- 
ness, without  merit  on  his  part,  received  a  glorious 
land,  a  land  which  he  has  not  worked  with  the 

sweat  of  his  brow  (H^  ij??^"^^)*  t.  e.,  made  pro- 
ductive, cities  which  he  has  not  built,  vineyards 
and  olive-trees  which  he  has  not  planted,  but  of 

which  he  shall  eat.  The  LXX.  render  C'^n*^ 
by  i\cu&was,  the  Vulgate,  by  oliveta  =  olrvc  plan- 
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tatbns,  oliTC-yards,  as  Lather  and  De  Wette  trans- 
late; rightlv,  no  doubt,  for  the  sense.  If  the  He- 
brew language  had  a  special  word  for  this,  as  it 

had  in  3'^'?  for  vineyard,  it  woold  certainly  have 
nude  use  of  it  here.  This  all  happened  as  Jeho- 
vah had  promised,  Deut.  vi.  10. 

Vers.  14-16.  A  demand  to  forsake  idolatry  en- 
tirely, and  cleave  to  Jehovah  alone,  whom  Joshua 
at  least  with  his  house  will  sen'e. 

Ver  14.  And  now  fear  Jehovah  (c£  Ps.  ii. 
11 ;  V.  8 ;  especially  Prov.  i.  7 ;  Job  xxviii.  28) 

and  nerve  him  (IHW  ^iTS!?,  LXX. ;  Aarpf ^arf , 
comp.  Rom.  i.  25)  in  sinoerity  and  in  truth 
(n58;5|  D  OHTl,  cf.'  Judg.  ix.  16,  19,  and  on 

D^arqi,  in  the  N.  T.  tixucpiwua,  1  Cor.  v.  8 ;  2 
Cor.  i.  12 ;  h.  17),  and  put  away  the  gods  which 
your  fiithers  aenred  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
river  and  in  Sgypt  (comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  Amos  v. 
26 ;  as  well  as  Ezek.  xx.  7  ff. ;  xxiii.  3,  8),  and 
■erve  Jehovah. 

Ver,  15.  Finally,  Joshua  challenges  the  people 
to  decide  with  the  utmost  freedom  :  •'  if  it  aeem 
evil  in  your  eyes,  if  it  please  you  not  (LXX. :  tl 
1/^  ofiWKfi),  he  calls  to  them,  to  serve  Jehovah, 

then  ehcoee  you  (for  yourselves,  Cp  v  ^"^rj?) 
this  day  whom  ye  wiU  serve;  whether  the 
gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites, 
in  whose  land  ye  dwelL"  He  gives  them  the 
choice,  therefore,  between  the  old  worship  of  the 
Penates  practiced  by  their  Others  and  the  Baal- 
worship  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  if  thepr 
will  not  serve  Jehovah.  The  latter  will  he  for  his 
part  and  his  family  do,  in  any  case,  for  he  adds  : 
but  I  and  my  house  wiU  serve  Jehovah. 

3.  Ch.  xxiv.  16-28.  The  Renewal  of  the  Cov- 
awnt.  Struck  by  the  words  of  Joshua  the  whole 
people  with  one  consent  reply,  that  they  will  not 
forsake  Jehovah :  "  We  also  will  serve'  Jehovah, 
for  he  is  our  God  "  (vers.  16-18).  Being  reminded 
farther  by  Joshua  how  hard  this  is,  since  Jehovah 
is  a  holy  and  a  jealoud  God  (vers.  19,  20),  the  peo- 
ple persist  in  their  former  declaration  (ver.  21) 
whereupon  the  choice  of  Jehovah  is,  solemnly  made 
(vers.  22-24),  and  the  covenant  renewed  (ver.  25). 
All  these  things  Joshua  writes  in  the  law-book  of 
God  (ver.  26),  raises  a  monument  of  stone  as  a 
wimessof  what  has  taken  place  (ver.  27),  and  then 
dismisses  the  people  (ver.  28)  each  to  his  posses- 
sion. 

Vers.  16-18.  The  People's  Reply  to  Joshua's 
Speech.  Ver.  16.*  The  idea  of  forsaking  Jehovah 
and  serving  other  gods,  is  rejected  with  expres- 
sions of  the  deepest  aversion  (W  H3^  '7f  /'J) 
to  idolatry,  comp.  ch.  xxii.  29. 

Ver.  17.  The  reason :  Jehovah  was  their  God, 

he  who  had  brought  them  up  (H  v^D,  for  which, 

in  Ex.  XX.  2,  we  have  ^\'TM?in)  out  of  the  land 

of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage    (H^? 

C**77Sf  as  Ex.  XX.  2),  and  had  done  these  great 
signs,  t.  e.,  the  wonders  mentioned  by  Joshua 
(vers.  8-12)  before  their  eyes,  and  had  kept  them 
in  all  the  way  wherein  they  went,  etc. 

Ver.  18.  Among  the  deeds  of  Jehovah  they  re- 
call especially  the  expulsion  of  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  the  land,  and  then  add,  in  allusion  to 
Joshua's  last  word,  **  we  also  will  serve  Jeho- 
vah, for  he  is  our  God." 


Vers.  19,  20.  Joshua  still  calls  the  people  to 
notice  how  difficult  it  was  to  serve  Jehovah,  by 

showing  that  he  was  a  holy  God  (D^tTIR  D'^'l^ 

as  1  Sam.  xvii.  26  ;  D'^^H  D''i1'"S,  where  also  the 
adject,  is  in  the  plural;  in  respect  to  the  sease, 
comp.  Ex.  xix.  6 ;  Lev.  xxi.  6,  7,  8;  1  Pet.  ii.  9, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  passa^s  in  Isaiah,  where 

God  is  designated  as  the  vS^^^  t^ilp,  e.  g.,  ch. 
V.  19,24;  xii.  6;  xxx.  11,  12;*xli.  14,  43,  etc.),  a 
Jealous  God  (Hi  j?  bW;  Ex.  xx.  5,  H|i2  bW; 
Nah.  i.  2,  Mi3i2  ^S.  as  here),  who  will  not  forgive 

transgressions  (37^*^^  *"d  sins.  "WtfJ,  spoken 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  commonly  construed 

with  ace.  rei;  less  frequently  with  ?  rei^  besides 
this  passage  in  Ex.  xxiii.  21 ;  Ps.  xxv.  18,  with 
slight  modification  of  meaning  —  to  award  forgive- 
ness to  sin"  (Keil). 

Ver.  20.  This  jealousy  of  the  holy  God  will  show 
itself  in  this,  that  if  they  should  forsake  him  and 

serve  strange  gods  OJ.}  '^U  <!??»  as  Gen.  xxxv.  4, 
while  in  ver.   16,  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  16,  we  found 

3^in8  H)  he  will  turn  O^p  and  do  them  harm 

and  consume  (nv3,  finish,  abolish)  them,  after 
that  he  has  done  them  good,  i.  e.,  without  any 
regard  to  the  fact  that  he  had  done  them  good. 

Ver.  21.  The  people  adhere  to  their  resolution 
to  serve  Jehovah.  On  W^,  mnime,  comp.  ch.  v. 
14. 

Ver.  22.  Joshua  calls  them  now  to  witness 
against  themselves,  that  they  have  chosen  Jehovah 
as  their  God,  to  serve  him,  i.  c,  they  will,  if  they 
ever  fall  awav,  be  obliged  to  admit  that  they  once 
chose  Jehovah,  and  that  he  now  has  a  right  also 
to  punish  them  for  their  unfaithfulness.  To  this, 
too,  they  assent,  replying,  as  with  one  mouth: 
witnesses  (are  we). 

Ver.  23.  Still  another  exhortation  of  Joshua, 
resting  on  that  assent,  to  put  away  the  strange 

gods  (as  ver.  20,  ^JJ  ^^7  •/?)  which  were  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  incline  their  heart  to  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel  (as  ver.  2).  Keil,  following  the 
example  of  R.  Levi  ben  Gerson,  Augustine,  and 

Calvin,  takes  DD^"?!??*  figuratively  =  in  your 
hearts,  because  the  people,  with  all  their  willing- 
ness to  renounce  idolatry,  yet  deliver  to  Joshua  no 
images  to  be  destroyed, 'a.s  was  done  in  the  similar 
cases,  Gen.  xxxv.  4;  1  Sam.  vii.  4.  Ho  thinks, 
further,  that  although  the  people,  as  Amos  repre- 
sents to  his  generation  (Am.  v.  26,  comp.  Acts  vii. 
43),  carried  about  with  them  idols  in  the  wilder- 
ness, yet  with  the  dying  out  of  the  generation  con- 
demned at  Kadesh,  gross  idolatry  would  have  dis- 
apneared  from  Israel.  We  may  grant  that  so  long 
as  Joshua  lived,  Israel  publicly  served  the  true 
Grod,  but  hold  it  very  probable  that,  as  he  might 
full  well  know,  many  a  one  in  secret  worshipped 
the  idols  which  he  now  demanded  that  they  should 

put  away,  using  the  same  word  (^"^^On)  which 
Jacob  had  used  before,  and  Samuel  used  after  him. 
As  regards  the  actual  removal  of  the  images,  this 
may  have  followed,  although  we  are  not  so  in- 
formed. Finally,  C5?"Jp?  here  certainly  is  used 
precisely  as  much  in  the  proper  sense  as  in  Gen. 
xxxv.  2,  DSpn?,  and  1  Sam.  vii.  8,  D5?hlD. 
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Ver.  24.  For  the  third  time  (vera.  16,  21)  the 
people  ayer  that  they  will  serve  Jehovah  and 
nearken  to  hia  voice. 

Ver.  25.  Upon  this,  Joshua  made  a  covenant 
with  them  that  day,  i.  «.,  he  renewed  the  covenant 
concluded  on  Sinai  by  God  with  Israel  (Ex.  xix. 
20),  in  like  manner  as  Moses  had  done  (Dent 
xxviii.  69)  in  the  field  of  Moab.  When  it  is  said, 
further  concerning  Joshua,  that  he  set  them  a 
statute  and  an  ordinance  (or  judgment)  in  Is- 
rael, these  words  are  in  allusion  to  Ex.  xv.  25, 
where,  in  connection  with  the  change  (not  6y  this, 
Keil)  of  the  bitter  water  into  sweet,  God  himself 
established  for  Israel  a  statute  and  right.  Here, 
it  was  precisely  through  the  renewal  of  the  cov-^ 
enant  tnat  statute  and  right  for  the  people  were' 
established  and  determined,  —  "  what  in  matters  of 
religion  should  be  with  Israel  law  and  right" 
(Knobel). 

Vers.  26-28.  After  this  had  been  done,  Joshua 

wrote  these  things,  (prop,  words,  Q^'??'^n*^)> 
i.  e.,  all  which  had  happened  there  at  Shechem, 
the  whole  transaction  between  him  and  the  people, 
in  the  hodk  of  the  law  of  Ood.  He  wrote  a  docu- 
ment—  a  protocol,  so  to  speak  —  concerning  the 
matter,  and  introduced  it  into  the  book  of  the  law. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  a  great  stone  and  set  it 
up  there  under  the  oak  wliich  was  in  the  sano- 

tuary  of  Jehorah  (^^  IT^pQ?).  The  sanctuary 
is  not  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev,  xii.  4 ;  xix. 
30 ;  XX.  3 ;  xxi.  12 ;  Num.  iii.  38 ;  xix.  20  ap.  Kno- 
bel), since  this,  according  to  ch.  xviii.  I,  stood  in 
Shiloh,  but  a  consecrated  space,  a  sacred  spot ;  and 
this  place,  indeed,  within  whose  limits  stood  the 
oak,  where  the  great  stone  was  set  up  bv  Joshua  (cf. 
Gen.  xxviii.  18;  Josh.  iv.  20-22 ;  1  ^am.  vii.  12), 
had  been  hallowed  bv  the  altar  which  Abraham  and 
Jacob  had  formerly  built  there  (Gen.  xii.  7  ;  xxxiii. 
20).  We  may  add  with  Knobel,  that  according  to 
ch.  viii.  30,  Joshua  himself  had  built  an  altar  on 
Mount  Ebal,  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  She- 
chem, which,  like  Gilgal  (ch.  iv.  20  W.;  xv.  7), 
became  a  holy  place. 

Ver.  27.  Joshua  finally  explains  the  significance 
of  the  stone,  which  is  to  be  a  witness  against  the 
people  in  case  they  deny  God,  since  it  has  heard 
all  the  words  of  Jehovah  (ver.  2).  In  a  vivid 
imagination  the  stone  is  regarded  as  a  person,  so 
to  speak,  which  has  seen  and  heard  every  thing, 
comp.  ch.  xxii.  34. 

Ver.  28  relates  the  dismissal  of  the  people. 
Every  one  returns  to  his  possession. 

7.  Ch.  xxiv.  29-33.  Death  0/ Joshua  and  of  EUor 
tar.  Vers.  29, 30.  It  is  probable  that  immediately 
thereafter  Joshua  died,  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
old,  at  the  same  age  precisely  as  that  which  Joseph 
reached.  Gen.  1.  26.  He  was  buried  at  Timnath- 
serah  (ch.  xix.  50).  The  mountain  of  Gaash, 
mentioned  here  as  well  as  in  Judg.  ii.  9 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  30 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  32,  cannot  be  identified.    Itt 

name,  tt7?5  fVom  tTJ^,  to  push,  thrust,  signifies, 
according  to  Gesenius,  perhaps  the  same  as  fore- 
thrust,  forespring. 

Ver.  31.  So  long  as  Joshua  and  the  elders,  who 
with  him  had  led  the  people,  lived,  and  those  who 

had  known  (^^7t^»  *•  *•  experienced,  all  the  works 
(»  nbyp-bs)  of  Jehovah,  which  he  had  done 
for  Israel,  Israel  served  Jehovah,  as  is  likewise  re- 
lated Judg.  ii.  1 1  ff. 

Ver.  32  contains  an  additional  statement  con- 
cerning the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  suited  the  con- 


clusion here,  especially  as  the  discourse  in 
1-28  had  been  concerning  Shechem,  where  they 
were  buried,  in  the  piece  of  ground  which  Jacob 
had  once  bought  for  one  hundred  kcsita  (Gen.  xxiiL 
19)  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem. 
We  learn  from  Ex.  xiii.  19,  that  the  Israelites  had, 
in  conformity  with  a  last  wish  of  Joseph,  recorded 
Gen.  1.  25,  brought  these  bones  out  of  Egypt,  and 
this  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  our  author  in 
the  beginning  of  this  verse. 

Ver.  38.  After  Joshua,  died  Elcazar  also,  the 
son  of  Aaron.  How  long  afterward  we  cannot 
determine.  They  buried  him  at  Gibeah-phinehaa, 
the  city  of  his  son,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
latter  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Since  it  is  expressly 
said  that  this  Gibeah-phinehas  lay  on  moimt 
Bphraim,  we  agree  with  Robinson,  von  Raumer 
(p.  155),  and  Knobel,  who  regarded  it  as  being  the 
present  Greeb  in  Maundrell,  p.  87,  or  Jibia  in  Rob. 
lii.  80,  81,  or  Chirbet  Jibia  in  Uitter,  Erdk,  xvi.  p, 
559  f.,  the  ir^n*  ^iUa  Gtba  of  Euseb.  and  Jerome. 
It  stood  five  miles,  1. «.,  two  hours,  north  of  Gnph- 
na,  toward  Ncapolis  or  Shechem.  Keil,  however, 
thinks  of  the  Levitical  city  Qeba  (ch.  xviiL  24),  to 
which  view  the  position  ''on  Mount  Ephraim" 
need  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  objection,  because 
this  mountain,  according  to  Judg.  iv.  5  and  other 
passages,  reached  fax  into  the  territoiy  of  Benja^ 
min  {i). 

The  Hebrew  original  of.  our  hook  closes  "with 
this  notice  of  the  death  of  Ekaiar.  The  LXX. 
have  added  a  supplement,  combining  Judg.'ii.  6, 
11  ff.,  and  iii.  7,  12  ff.,  which,  however,  is  nowhere 
found  in  the  MSS.  and  editions  of  Joshua.  We 
give  it  according  to  the  Polyglott  Bible  of  Stier 
and  Theile:  *Ey  iKttwp  rp  iifitp^  X^rrts  ol  viol 
*lffpa^\  r^r  Kt$«nhw  rov  Bwv  wtpit^ipovaw  4y  ^«w 
ToTst  Kol  #tr<^r  Itpdrtvcw  Avrl  EAca^o^  rov  varp^ 
ainov  Uts  &a-^9avf ,  leol  Karwpirfu  iw  Tafiu^  rp  4av- 
rov,  Ol  ih  &u>l  *lffpa^k  MiKBwroM  i$caoros  th  r^ 
riwow  ain&w  koI  dr  r^y  kmnmv  infAiy.  Kal  iai^PTo 
ol  vioi  *\(rp^K  r^r  Kcti^niv  ical  'A<rrapit$  Ktd  •r4^a 
0€obt  r&w  4$pmp  rmw  K^Xy  avrAv,  Kol  Tap«Btt9«ccF 
dnoht  xOpiot  fit  X^W*  £7^^!^  fiariX4mt  Mmttfitrmtrf 
Ktd  icvT§i»piw9w  oirAw  Inf  94ica  6ktA, 


THBOLOOICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Joshua's  noble  character,  his  deep  insight  into 
God's  leadings  of  his  people,  his  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  inconstancy  of  the  human  heart,  his 
beautiful  treatment  of  religious  occasions,  all  «>. 
pear  in  his  last  two  addressies  at  parting  with  the 
people.  As  far  as  possible  he  keeps  his  own  per> 
sonal  merit  in  the  background.  It  is  God  who  has 
fought  for  Israel  (ch.  xxiii.  3)  and  will  still  farther 
fight  for  him  (ch.  xxiii.  10),  the  God  of  Israel  (ch. 
xxiv.  2,  23),  who  from  ancient  times  (ch.  xxiv-.  2) 
to  the  present  day  has  wonderfully  manifested 
himself  to  his  people,  shown  them  much  fiivor,  and 
finally  given  tnem  a  beautiful  dwelling-place  (ch. 
xxiv.  13).  Of  himself  he  says  repeatedly  that  he 
is  old  and  must  go  the  way  of  aU  the  earth  (ch. 
xxiii.  2,  14),  therefore  a  mortal  man  subject  to  the 
lot  of  all  earthly  existence,  a  man  who,  having 
fulfilled  his  task  and  distributed  the  land  to  the 
people  (ch.  xxiiL  4),  mnst  now  retire  fh>m  the  the- 
atre of  his  activity,  but  who,  as  long  as  he  Uvea, 
will  with  his  fiunily  serve  Jehovah  (ch.  xxiv.  15). 
How  nobly,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sketches  in  laiM 
features,  particularly  in  the  second  discourse,  the 
works  of  God;  Abraham's  call  (ch.  xxir.  2  ff.), 
the  mission  of  Moses  and  Israel's  deliverance  out 
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of  Egypt  (ch.  xxir.  5  ff.),  the  conc^uest  of  the 
Amontes  berond  the  Jordan,  the  turning  away  of 
the  curse  of  Balaam,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the 
conquest  of  the  land  (ch.  xxir.  8  ff.).  Since  he 
knew,  however,  the  human  heart  in  its  fickleneM, 
and  in  particular  understood  accnratelj  the  want 
of  stedfa«tne88  on  the  prt  of  Israel,  he  repeatedly 
admonishes  them  to  Hdelity  towards  God  (ch.  xxiii. 
6,  7,  U;  xxiv.  14,  15),  warns  them  likewise,  and 
in  part  with  words  of  sharp  sererity,  against  all 
apostMy  jch.  xxiii.  12-16  ;  xxiv.  14,  20),  and  puts 
them  a  third  time  to  the  test  whether  they  will 
rally  scrre  Jehovah  (ch.  xxiv.  15, 19,  20,  22).  In 
thb,  howeTcr,  appears  at  the  same  time  Joshua's 
excellent  understanding  of  the  treatment  of  relig- 
ious concerns,  for  he  will  employ  no  constraint, 
bat  leaves  entirely  to  their  own  choice  the  decision 
whether  Israel  will  serve  Jehovah  or  the  strange 
f!ods  of  whom  they  had  knowledge  (ch.  xxiv.  15. 
19, 20),  But  then,  after  the  people  have  decided 
for  Jehovah,  although  Joshua  has  very  empha^ 
icallj  pointed  out  that  He  is  a  holy  and  a  jealous 
God'(ch.  xxiv.  19),  who  will  not  forgive  transgres- 
sions and  sins,  he  demands  of  them  also  so  much 
the  more  pointedly  that  they  shall  put  away  all 
strange  goos. 

2.  In  respect  to  this  putting  away  of  strange 
gods,  we  take  the  liberty  of  adding  Gcrlach*s  re- 
mark on  ch.  xxiv.  23,  which  still  more  definitely 
supports  our  explanation  of  the  passage.  "  It  is 
remarkable,'*  he  says,  "that,  af^er  Achan's  tres- 
pass in  the  matter  of  things  devoted,  and  after  the 
Israelites  had  not  long  before  been  read^  to  avenge 
H>  signally  the  supposed  crime  of  their  transjor- 
dtnic  brethren  in  erecting  a  ri'^al  altar,  idolatry 
could  still  have  been  secretly  practiced  among 
them.  In  this,  however,  Ve  must  fairly  consider 
how  hard  it  was  for  the  thought  of  the  one,  al- 
mi<;hty,  omnipresent  God  to  find  lodgment  in  the 
mind  of  the  heathen-spirited  people,  how,  with 
this  fiiith  they  stood  alone  among  the  nations  of 
the  whole  contemporary  world,  now  they,  there- 
fore, were  continually  overcome  anew  and  taken 
captive  by  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  of  the  age, 
and  incessantly  turned  away  to  other  helpers  from 
the  divinely  appointed  means  of  grace  which  seemed 
not  to  satisfy  their  carnal  desires ;  how,  in  partic- 
ular, they  still  afterwards  worshipped  partly  the 
true  God' under  images,  partly  the  divining  housc- 
jrod<  (teraphim)  in  secret;  and  how  the  judgment 
of  (iod  might  indeed  seise  upon  and  hold  up  one 
example  (Achan,  ch.  vii.),  without,  therefore,  at  a 
later  period,  in  like  manner,-  extirpating  the  sin. 
That  in  the  wilderness  the  people  in  secret  wor- 
shipped idols  Amos  declares  (ch.  v.  25 ;  comp.  Acts 
vii.  43),  that  there  were  household  gods  even  in 
David's  house,  is  shown  bv  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16. 
No  apostasy  from  the  true  God  followed  from  that, 
but  a  partial  and  ever  renewed  corruption  of  his 
service  through  superstition.**  Analogous  exam- 
ples are  found  in  Grimm's  Mythology,  from  the  his- 
tory of  our  German  people. 

3.  Sunilar  represcntauons  of  the  benefits  of  Grod 
to  his  people  may  be  read  in  many  passages  of  the 
Psalms,  irtly  abridged,  p'artly  in  more  full  ac- 
counts. Thus  Ps.  xliv.  1-4 ;  Ixviii.  8  ff. ;  Ixxviii. ; 
Ixxx.  9  ff. ;  Ixxxi.  1 1  ;  xcix.  6,  7 ;  cv. ;  cvi. ;  cxxxv. 
8  ff. ;  cxxxvi.  10,  11,  19.  Touching  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  the  tenderly  winning  representa- 
tion of  Ho^tca  (ch.  xi.  Iff.  [and  of  Jeremiah,  ch. 
il  1  ff.])  may  be  compared. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

Joshua's  first  farewell  discourse  considered  in 
the  two  sections  above  given,  for  comfort  and  ad- 
monition (ch.  xxiii.  1-15). —  As  the  Lord  once 
brought  Israel  into  rest,  so  will  He  also  bring  us  to 
rest,  for  •*  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of 
God  "  (ch.  xxiii.  1 ).  —  Joshua,  in  his  humilitv  and 
modesty,  set  before  us  as  a  pattern,  that  we  snould 
in  all  things  give  God  alone  the  honor,  while  wo 
know  and  feel  ourselves  to  be  weak  and  dying 
men.  —  The  Lord  has  fought  also  for  you.  (I) 
The  Lxfrd  has  fought;  (2)  the  Lord  has  fought ybr 
yott  (ch.  xxiii.  3;  sermon  for  victory).  —  Depart 
neither  to  the  right  hand, nor  to  the  left  from  the 
commands  of  God ;  a  text  snitable  for  confirma- 
tion addresses.  —  God  gives  victory  only  when  the 
combatants  most  diligently  keep  their  souls  and 
love  him.  —  Bad  men  will  be,  as  the  heathen  were 
for  the  Israelites,  a  trap  and  a  snare  and  a  scourge 
in  the  sides,  and  thorns  jn  the  eyes  for  those  who 
live  in  intercourse  with  them.  —  Ver.  14,  a  very 
beautiful  text  for  a  farewell  sermon  for  a  preacher 
who  is  obliged  to  Uy  down  his  office  from  SMdvanced 
age,  also  for  a  funeral  discourse  when  a  father,  for 
instance,  to  who#p  family  God  has  shown  much 
kindness,  is  deceased. —  Vers.  15,  16.  Suitable  for 
a  sermon  on  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  (I) 
Think  to-day  of  all  the  good  which  you  have  re- 
ceived, accoiding  to  what  God  has  spoken  to  you  ; 
but  (2)  be  wam^  against  the  transgression  of  his 
covenant,  lest  his  judgment  come  upon  you.      * 

Joshua's  last  congress  at  Shechem.  ( 1 )  His  dis- 
course (ch.  xxiv.  1-15) ;  (2)  the  answer  of  the  peo- 
ple (vers.  16-18) ;  (3)  the  final  decision  and  renewal 
of  the  covenant  (vers.  19-25). — Joshua's  second 
farewell  discourse  treated  by  itself,  and  that  as  a 
review  of  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs  to  his  oAvn,  in  its  most  important  inci- 
dents as  above  stated  (ch.  xxiv.  1-15).  —  Of  the 
terror  of  God  upon  nations  doomed  to  destruction 
(ver.  12).  —  Not  by  thy  sword  nor  by  thy  bow !  — 
God's  surpassing  benefits  proved  by  what  He  be- 
stowed upon  Israel.  —  Earnest  exhortation  to  give 
up  all  the  idolatry  still  remaining  amon^  them. — 
In  matters  of  religious  conviction  the  decision  must 
be  altogether  free;  all  constraint  is  to  be  con- 
demned. That  Joshua  teaches  once  for  all.  —  I 
and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord !  —  A  text  of 
inexhaustible  richness  for  weddings;  yet  rightly 
employed  only  when  the  individual  dispositions 
correspond,  —  a  thing  which  in  occasional  services 
shoula  never  be  wanting.  That  Frederick  William 
IV.,  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  opening  of  the  United 
Diet  in  1847,  declared  this  word  of  Joshua  to  be 
his  own  maxim,  is  well  known.  —  Such  deep  hor- 
ror of  all  idolatry  becomes  us  also,  as  it  once  be- 
came Israel.  Only  our  aversion  must  be  more 
permanent  than  it  was  with  that  people.  —  We  also 
will  serve  Jehovah,  for  He  is  our  God.  —  (lod  a 
holy,  and  a  jealous  God.  —  How  the  thought  that 
GoS  is  holy,  pure  from  all  evil,  and  jealous,  zeal- 
ously intent  on  his  proper  glory,  should  restrain 
us  from  all  evil,  and  especially  from  all  idolatry.  — 
When  does  God  not  spare  (forgive)?  (1)  When 
transgression  and  sin  is  wilfully  committed,  and 
when  (2)  forgivene-^s  would,  as  He  foresees,  lead  to 
no  amendment.  —  When  we  forsake  the  Lord  He 
forsakes  us  also,  and  turns  away  from  us  although 
He  may  have  done  us  ever  so  much  ^ood.  —  Ver. 
22  also  may  be  employetl  as  a  text  for  discourses 
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at  confirmation  [and  at  all  receptions  into  the 
church] » in  which  it  is  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
candidates  that  their  "yes"  will  testify  against 
them  if  they  prove  unfaithful  to  the  Lord.  —  In 
what  must  the  true  and  sincere  conversion  (repen^ 
ance)  of  an  entire  people  consist  i  ( 1 )  In  their 
putting  away  their  stranji^e,  often  very  secretly' 
worshipped  gods;  (2)  in  the  inclination  of  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  —  The  God  of 
Israel  (vers.  2,  23).  —  The  repeated  profession  of 
the  people  that  they  will  serve  the  Lord,  regarded 
(1) m  reference  to  its  import,  (2)  to  the  respofisi- 
bility  which  the  people  thus  took  upon  them.  —  It 
IB  easily  said  :  I  will  serve  the  Lord  and  obey  his 
voice ;  but  actually  to  keep  the  promise  when  the 
world  allures  to  its  altars,  is  quite  another  thing.  — 
Israel's  resolution  to  serve  the  Lord  was  wholly 
voluntary.  So  should  it  be  also  with  us.  There 
should  be  no  compulsion.  —  Men  may  well  hearken 
to  God's  voice,  for  (1)  it  always  warns  against  the 
evil,  (2)  always  admonishes  to  the  good.  —  O !  how 
peaceful  is  it  in  the  heart  when  we  really  serve  the 
Lord  our  God  in  sincerity,  and  hear  nothing  in 
preference  to  his  friendly  voice,  that  we  may  joy- 
fully obey  it.  —  The  renewal  of  the  covenant  at 
Shechem;  to  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that  (I) 
Joshua,  (2)  the  people,  (3)  the  matter  of  the  cov- 
enant (law  and  rights  of  God),  (4)  the  place  where 
it  was  accomplished  —  keeping  in  view  the  his- 
torical recollections  so  richly  associated  with  She- 
chem, (5)  the  memorial  of  the  covenant,  shall  all 
r^eive  due  attention. — Joshua's  death,  the  end 
of  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  who  had  proved 
himself  such  (1 )  already  in  Moses'  time  (Num.  xiii.  ; 
xxvii.  15-23);  (2)  in  the  conquest  and  partition 
of  the  land,  in  which  (a)  his  trust  in  Goa,  (6)  his 
bravery,  (c)  his  unselfishness  (ch.  xvii.  14-18 ;  xix. 
49,  50)  are  to  be  signalized;  (3)  even  to  the  end 
(comp.  ch.  xxiii.  1-11  ;  xxiv.  1-15).  —  Vers.  29, 
30.  How  beneficially  the  good  example  of  a  pious 
and  true  leader  may  influence  a  whole  people,  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  Joshua,  Eleazar,  Phinehas, 
and  the  other  elders  of  Israel.  —  The  burial  of 
Joseph's  bones,  an  act  of  grateful  respect,  and  the 
conscientious  fulfillment  of  a  dying  wish.  —  Elea- 
zar's  death  the  end  of  a  priest  after  God's  heart 
( Ex.  vi.  23,  25 ;  xxviii.  1 ;  Lev.  viii.  24 ;  Num.  iii.  32 ; 
XX.  26 ;  xxvii.  18  flf. ;  xxxiv.  17 ;  Josh.  xiv.  1 ). 

Starke  :  Peace  and  rest  is  also  a  favor  from 
God,  therefore  we  mav  well  pray :  Graciously  grant 
us  peace,  etc,  ancL  1?  rora  war  and  bloodshed  pre- 
serve us,  merciful  Lord  (Jod,  etc.  —  Although  God 
alone,  in  all  thin^  which  happen,  deserves  the 
honor,  and  He  it  is  also  who  is  and  remains  the 
one  who  effects  all  good,  yet  we  must  not  leave 
anything  wanting  in  our  own  fidelity.  —  A  Chris- 
tian must  not  walk  in  his  omtu  way,  but  order  all 
his  conduct  by  God's  word.  —  Soul  lost,  all  lost  1 
Therefore  watch,  make  haste  and  save  thy  soul !  — 
God  demands  not  merely  an  outward  but  an  in- 


ward obedience  to  his  law.  —  By  our  might  noth- 
ing is  done,  by  God's  mi^ht  everything.  —  To  serve 
the  true  God  is  the  highest  propriety  and  oar 
duty ;  O  that  all  might  recognize  it  as  such  and 
serve  God  from  the  heart !  —  The  service  which  one 
renders  to  God  must  be  unconstrained. 

Cbamer:  Faith  is  an  assured  confidence  and 
excludes  doubt  (Heb.  xi.  1 ;  Jas.  i.  6)  even  where 
one  cannot  see  (John  xx.  29).  —  The  promises  of 
the  law  are  conditioned  on  obedience  (Dcut.  xxviii. 
1).  —  There  is,  however,  none  other  who  could 
fight  for  us,  etc.,  Ps.  liii.  6 ;  Ixxix.  10  (ch.  xxiii. 
10).  —  With  the  froward  God  is  froward.  —  Death 
knows  no  difierence  in  person,  age,  sex,  condition, 
or  country.  —  By  repeating  and  meditating  on  the 
^reat  deeds  of  God  we  should  strengthen  ourselves 
in  faith,  and  press  on  towards  obedience  to  his 
commands  (Ps.  xliv.  2 ;  Ixxxv.  2  ;  cv.  5 ;  cvi.  6). 

Osiander:  Whoever  desires  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescribed  word  of  God,  so  as  to  add 
nothing  thereto  and  take  nothing  therefrom,  he  is 
on  the  right  road  and  walks  most  safely. —  It  ia 
not  enough  to  have  made  a  good  beginning,  but 
he  who  perseveres  to  the  end  shall  be  saved,  Alatt. 
xxiv.  13.  —  To  God  must  we  ascribe  the  victory, 
and  not  to  our  own  might  and  strength.  —  The 
church  of  God  is  never  without  hypocrites  and 
apostates.  —  God  can  put  up  with  no  mixed  relig- 
ion ;  with  him  it  is  "  all  mine  or  let  it  alone  alto- 
gether," Matt  iv.  10. 

BiBL.  Ton. :  The  precious  covenant  which  we 
have  made  with  God  we  should  have  constantly 
before  our  eves. 

[Matt.  IJenrt  ;  on  ch.  xxiii.  1,2:  When  we  see 
death  hastening  toward  us,  that  should  quicken  us 
to  do  the  tpork  of  life  with  all  our  might.  —  On  ch. 
xxiv.  1 :  We  must  never  think  our  work  for  God 
done,  till  our  life  is  done ;  and  if  He  lengthen  out 
our  days  beyond  what  we  thought,  we  must  con- 
clude it  is  because  He  has  some  further  serx-ice  for 
us  to  do.  —^Ibid.  ver.  15  :  When  we  cannot  bring 
as  many  as  we  would  to  the  service  of  God,  we 
must  bring  as  many  as  we  can,  and  extend  our 
endeavors  to  the  utmost  sphere  of  our  activity  ;  if 
we  cannot  reform  the  land,  let  us  put  away  iniquity 
far  from  our  own  tabernacle.  —  Those  that  lead 
and  rule  in  other  things,  should  be  first  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  go  before  in  the  best.  thin^.  — 
Those  that  resolve  to  serve  Grod,  must  not  mind 
being  singular  in  it,  nor  be  drawn  by  the  crowd  to 
forsfdie  fis  service.  —  Those  that  are  bound  for 
heaven,  must  be  willing  to  swim  against  tJie  stream, 
and  must  not  do  as  tne  most  do,  but  as  the  heM 
do.  —  Ibid.  vers.  29-33:  This  book  which  begran 
with  triumphs  here  ends  with  funerals,  by  which 
all  the  glory  of  man  is  stained.  —  How  well  is  it 
for  the  Gospel  church  that  Christ  our  Joshua  is 
still  with  it,  bv  his  Spirit,  and  toili  be  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  uxtrld!] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.     Contents  and  Plan. 

1.  The  Book  of  Judges  is  in  a  special  sense  the  first  historical  book  of  Israel.  It  does 
not,  like  the  Book  of  Joshna,  relate  the  deeds  of  one  man,  nor  does  it,  like  the  last  foor  books 
of  Moees,  reyolve  aronnd  the  commanding  figure  and  lofty  wisdom  of  a  prophet.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  this  book  also  is  a  Grenesis.  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  describes  the 
opening  period  of  the  primitive  patriarchal  family ;  the  Book  of  Judges  relates  the  earliest 
liMtory  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  "  The  children  of  Israel  asked  the  Lord,"  is 
Hi  opening  sentence.  It  rehearses  the  fortunes,  deeds,  and  sufierings  of  the  people,  as  they 
occurred  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  For  this  personage  was  only  the  testamentary  executor 
of  the  prophet  who  remained  behind  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  (cf.  on  ch.  i.  1).  When 
he  also  died,  Israel,  the  heir,  deprived  both  of  the  authoritative  direction  of  Moses  and  the 
ezecutiye  guidance  of  Joshua,  entered  upon  the  independent  management  of  its  acquired 
possession.  The  Book  of  Joshua  is  the  history  of  a  conqueror ;  the  Book  of  Judges  that  of  a 
people  hr  the  first  time  in  possession.  Hitherto,  Israel  had  always  been  in  a  condition  of 
nnrest  and  movement,  first  enslaved,  then  wandering  in  the  desert,  finally  undergoing  the 
Hardships  of  the  camp  and  conquest ;  the  Book  of  Judges  exhibits  the  nation  in  the  first  period 
of  its  life  as  a  settled,  possessing,  and  peaceable  })eople.  Hitherto,  the  nation,  like  a  minor, 
had  been  authoritatively  directed  by  its  guardian  and  fiiend ;  the  Book  of  Judges  opens  at  the 
moment  in  which  the  people  itself  is  to  assume  the  adiministration  of  its  affairs  in  accordance 
with  the  sacerdotal  and  civil  constitution  which  has  been  firamed  for  it.  This  is  indicated,  from 
various  points  of  view,  by  the  name  which  our  Book  bears  in  the  Canon :  Skophetim,  Judges. 
The  same  title  is  borne  by  the  Synagogue  pericope  which  begins,  at  Deut.  xvL  18,  with  the 
command,  ^  Thou  shalt  make  thee  Judges  (Shophetim)  in  all  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee."  Since  Moses  no  longer  exercised  his  legislative,  nor  Joshua  his  executive 
functions,  these  Shophetim  constituted  the  highest  civil  authority  (c£  on  ch.  ii.  16),  who  in 
conjunction  with  the  priesthood,  were  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  the  law.  The  Book 
of  Judges,  accordingly,  recounts  the  history  of  the  times,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  in  which 
the  governing  authority  in  Israel  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Shophetim. 
•  2.  The  Biblical  books  are  throughout  books  of  instruction.  For  this  purpose,  and  this 
alone,  were  they  written.  Their  design  is  to  show  the  relations,  first  of  God,  and  through 
God  of  Israel,  to  history.  In  their  view,  all  history,  and  that  of  Israel  especially,  is  a  con- 
tinuous fulfillment  of  the  truth  and  purposes  of  God.  The  achievements  and  the  fortunes  of 
all  nations  are  the  consequences  of  their  moral  relations  to  God.  But  the  preeminence  of 
Israel  consists  in  this,  that  the  God  of  nature  and'  of  time  was  first  revealed  to  it,  and  that  in 
fte  Law  which  it  received  from  Him,  it  has  a  clear  and  definite  rule  by  which  it  can  order  its 
itlations  to  God  and  know  the  moral  grounds  of  whatever  befalls  it.  Upon  the  observance 
of  this  law,  as  the  evidence  and  expression  of  fiuth  in  the  living  God,  the  freedom,  well-being, 
and  peace  of  Israel  repose.  This  had  been  made  known  to  the  people,  before  under  Joshua's 
direction  they  left  the  desert  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  If  after 
victory,  they  shall  observe  the  law,  and  be  mindful  of  their  calling  to  be  a  holy  People  of 
God,  prosperity  will  follow  them ;  if  not,  they  shall  fall  into  bondage,  poverty,  and  discord 
(Dent  viL  1  fi*.).  The  Book  of  Judges  is  a  text-book  of  fulfillment  to  tliis  prediction.  The 
twenty-one  sections  of  which  it  consists  are  organically  put  together  for  this  purpose.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  that  there  are  three  principal  divisions  recognizable :  first,  chaps.  L  and 
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ii. ;  secondly,  chaps.  iii.-XTL ;  thirdly,  chaps.  xTii.-xxL  Bat  the  lessons  which  these  three 
divisions  respectively  contain,  evince  precisely  the  organic .  connection  in  which  the  whole 
narrative  stands  with  all  its  parts,  as  the  necessary  fulfillment  of  what  was  promised  in  the 
law.  The  first  two  chapters  are  a  pragmatic  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  book  as  a 
whole.  They  explain  the  possibility  of  the  events  about  to  be  related.  Not  in  the  history 
of  Joshua  could  the  germs  of  the  subsequent  conflicts  lie ;  for  Joshua  stood  in  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  moved  in  the  steps  of  Moses.  It  was  only  in  what  the  tribes  did  after  his  death, 
that  their  foundation  was  laid.  Accordingly,  when  ch.  i.  relates  the  prosecution  of  the  con- 
quest by  Israel,  its  main  object  in  so  doing  is  not  to  tell  what  was  conquered  and  how, 
but  rather  to  show  that  in  violation  of  the  Mosaic  command  the  tribes  failed  to  expel  the 
Canaanites.  In  consequence  of  this  failure,  the  forewamings  of  the  law  (Deut.  vii.)  went 
into  fulfillment.  Peace  endured  only  so  long  as  the  elders  yet  lived  who  remembered  all  the 
great  works  that  were  done  for  Israel  at  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (Josh.  xxiv.  31).  The 
younger  generation  soon  fell  into  the  snares  of  temptation,  and  consequently  into  spiritual  and 
political  servitude.  In  distress,  indeed,  they  sought  after  God,  and  then  heroes  rose  up  among 
them,  who  were  truly  their  Judges,  and  who,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  God,  regained  their  lib- 
erty. Their  deeds  are  reported  in  chaps.  iii.-xvi.  But  the  root  of  the  evil  was  not  thereby 
removed.  Heathenism  continued  to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  Israel.  The  occasion  of  apostasy 
afforded  by  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites  was  permanent,  but  the  institution  of  the  judgeship 
was  transient.  The  service  of  Baal  perpetuated  itself  from  generation  to  generation ;  but  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  Judge  expired  with  the  person  in  whom  they  dwelt.  So  also  all 
those  judges  whom  according  to  the  law  Israel  was  to  elect  for  the  administration  of  its  local 
affairs  (Deut  xvi.  18  f.),  were  invested  with  merely  personal,  not  hereditary,  dignity.  Tke 
permanent  evil  was  not  confronted  with  any  equally  permanent  institution.  To  this  &ct 
ch.  ii.  already  alludes;  for  it  says,  ver.  19,  that  '*  when  the  Judge  was  dead,  they  turned 
back." 

3.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Book  of  Judges  is  the  book  of  fulfillment  from  yet  another 
point  of  view.  'It  teaches  that  by  reasoa  of  the  fact  just  alluded  to,  the  hereditary  kingly 
office  had  to  be  set  up.  In  Deuteronomy  (xvL  18  f.),  the  institution  of  Judges  in  all  Uie 
gates  of  Israel  is  immediately  followed  by  this  provision  (ch.  xviL  14  ff,)  :  ^^  When  thou  art 
come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Crod  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt  dwell 
therein,  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations  that  are  about  me,  then 
shalt  thou  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  Grod  shall  choose."  The  Book  of  Judges 
shows  that  this  result  was  unavoidable.  The  government  of  the  Judges,  it  points  out  already  in 
ch.  ii.,  has  no  traditional  strength.  The  authority  of  the  greatest  among  them  ceases  when 
he  dies.  Each  one  of  the  great  heroes  who  are  portrayed  from  ch.  iii.  onward,  affords  proof 
of  the  want  of  the  hereditary  kingly  office,  albeit  in  different  ways.  When  Othniel  died,  no 
second  hero  of  Judah  was  forthcoming  to  restrain  Israel  from  sin.  Ehud  was  a  deliverer 
(ch.  iii.),  but  he  is  not  even  called  a  Judge.  Afler  him,  the  work  of  delivering  and  judging 
devolved  on  a  woman,  and  Barak  was  willing  to  fight  only  if  she  went  with  him  (chaps,  iv., 
Y.).*  Gideon  became  inspired  with  courage  only  through  great  wonders  on  the  part  of  God 
(ch.  vi.)  ;  and  however  pious  and  great,  he  himself  occasioned  confusion  in  Israel  (ch.  viiL 
27).  Jephthah  had  no  legal  descent  of  any  kind.  Samson  was  an  incomparable  hero  ;  but 
he  fought  single-handed,  without  a  people  to  support  him. 

The  Judges  were  indeed  deliverers ;  but  their  authority  was  not  recognized  throughout  all 
Israel.  The  call  of  Deborah  was  answered  by  only  two  tribes.  Gideon's  leadership  was  at 
first  opposed  by  Ephraim.  Jephthah  fell  into  sanguinary  discord  with  the  same  tribe.  Sam- 
son was  bound  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Philistines  by  the  terror-stricken  tribe  of  Judah 
itself. 

The  judgeship  did  not  even  maintain  itself  within  the  same  tribe.  Of  the  six  principal 
heroes,  three  belonged  to  the  south,  —  Othniel,  Ehud,  Samson,  —  and  three  to  the  north, 
—  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah;  none  to  Ephraim,  the  tribe  of  Joshua,  and  two  to  Man- 
asseh. 

The  title  of  the  hero  was  Shophet^  Judge.  But  judges  there  were  always.  In  every  tribe, 
the  judge  was  the  local  magistrate.  The  hero  who  rose  up  to  conquer  bore  no  new  title. 
And  his  authority  was  merely  the  authority  of  the  common  Shophet  territorially  extended  by 
virtue  of  his  mighty  deeds.  But  whatever  unity  he  might  have  formed  during  his  activity, 
dissolved  itself  at  his  death.  The  tribes  then  stood  again  under  their  separate  Shophetim. 
Pennanent  organic  connection  could  be  secured  only  through  a  king.     Without  this  common 
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and  permanent  centre,  the  interests  of  the  several  tribes  diverged,  and  each  section  became 
indifferent  to  whatever  occorred  in  the  others.  National  interest  decayed,  and  with  it,  of 
coarse,  national  strength.  The  narratives  of  chaps.  xvii.->xxi.  form,  it  is  true,  a  division  by 
themselves,  but  a  division  that  stands  in  organic  connection  with  the  whole  Book.  The 
events  there  related  do  not  follow  after  the  last  judge  of  whom  ch.  xvi.  speaks.  They  belong 
to  mnch  earlier  times,  and  yet  the  position  assigned  them  is  well  considered  and  instructive. 
They  demonstrate  by  new*  and  striking  illustrations  the  Qecessity  of  the  kingly  office  to 
strengthen  Israel,  within  and  without,  over  against  the  existing  idolatry,  which  could  main- 
tain itself  only  by  reason  of  the  divisions  and  want  of  unity  between  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
events  of  these  last  five  chapters  do  not  seem  to  have  occurred  under  the  tyranny  of  any 
hostile  king.  So  much  the  more  strikingly  do  they  set  forth  the  weakness  of  the  form  of 
government  which  Israel  had  at  that  time,  —  a  weakness  which,  to  be  sure,  had  its  ulti- 
mate ground  in  the  weakness  of  the  people  itself.  They  show  the  decay  both  of  religion 
among  the  people  and  of  the  priesthood.  The  first  two  of  these  chapters  (xvii.  and  xv'm.) 
teach  us  what  sins  in  spiritual  matters  and  what  deeds  of  civil  violence  were  possible  in 
Israel,  without  causing  the  whole  nation  to  rise  in  remonstrance.  The  last  two  show  the 
reverse  of  this,  namely,  the  fanaticism  of  self-righteousness  with  which  the  whole  people  pro- 
ceeded against  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  tribes,  reducing  it  even  to  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Both  kinds  of  sins  were  possible  only  because  the  hereditary,  general,  and  authoritative 
kingly  office  was  wanting,  which  ever3rwhere  interposes  with  the  same  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  because  it  everywhere  governs  with  the  same  strength.  For  that  reason  the  narrator 
several* times  adds  the  remark  (ch.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1)  :  *^  There  was  no  king  in  Israel.** 
.It  is  the  last  sentence  he  writes :  ^*  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel ;  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  But  the  whole  Book  points  to  this  conclusion.  It  is 
the  essence  of  its  special  teaching.  It  is  that  which  makes  i{y  title  doubly  significant.  The 
civil  authority  of  the  Shophetim  would  have  sufficed,  if  Israel  had  been  obedient,  and  had 
not  retained  the  Canaanites  in  its  borders.  As  it  was  not  obedient,  it  needed  extraordinary 
Shophetim  to  effect  its  deliverance.  But  their  sporadic  activity  could  not  prevail  against  a 
permanent  evil.  This  the  concentrated!  strength  of  the  kingly  office  alone  could  overcome ; 
JQst  as,  according  to  the  gospel,  every  evil  to  which  the  children  of  men  were  subject,  has 
been  dissolved  by  the  true  kingship  of  the  Son  of  God. 

§  2.     Time  of  Composition. 

The  doctrinal  tendency  which  we  thus  perceive  in  the  Book  is  of  great  importance ;  for 
it  undoubtedly  furnishes  a  clew  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  edited.  The  idea  of  explaining 
the  possibility  of  such  events  as  'are  related  in  chaps.  xvii.-xxL  by  the  remark,  *<  There 
was  no  king  in  Israel,"  could  be  entertained  only  at  a  time  when  perfect  political  unity 
and  order  were  still  expected  to  result  from  the  kingly  office.  No  such  explanation  could 
have  been  appended  to  the  account  of  Micah  in  ch.  xvii.,  if  the  division  of  Israel,  and  the 
institution  of  Jeroboam's  political  idolatry,  had  already  taken  place.  After  the  reigns  of 
various  sinful  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  become  matters  of  history,  and  after  the  rebellion 
against  David  and  the  sanguinary  confficts  between  Judah  and  Israel  had  taken  place,  the 
want  of  a  king  could  not  have  been  offered  in  explanation  of  the  civil  war  between  Israel 
and  Benjamin.  This  could  only  be  done  while  people  yet  looked  with  confidence  to  the 
kingly  office  for  certain  victory  without,  and  divine  peace  and  order  within.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prominence  with  which  the  lack  of  hereditariness  in  the  judgeship,  and  the  want 
of  any  guaranty  against  apostasy  are  set  forth,  is  explainable  only  if  done  at  a  time  when  the 
judicial  office  had  ceased  to  inspire  confidence.  There  is  but  one  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel  in  which  both  these  conditions  meet,  namely,  when  the  people  desired  a  king  fit>m 
Samuel,  and  he  consecrated  Saul,  and  the  victories  of  the  latter  afforded  peace  within  and 
without  The  Book  might  be  called  a  text-book  for  the  people,  collected  and  written  to 
instruct  and  establish  them  in  the  new  kingly  government. 

The  desire  for  a  king  appears  as  early  as  Gideon's  time.  After  that  hero's  victory,  the 
people  come  and  wish  to  have  him  for  a  king.  But  Gideon  declines,  and  our  author  mani- 
festly i4)proves  his  course.  Abimelech's  disgraceful  kingship  is  minutely  related ;  but  the 
parable  of  Jotham  sets  in  a  convincing  light  the  wrongfulness  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trees,  L  e*  the  people,  seek  to  make  a  king.  A  king  so  made  can  be  of  no  service  to  Israel. 
It  is  written  (Deut.  xviL  15)  :     *'  Thou  shalt  make  him  king  whom  the  Lord  shall  choose." 
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In  Samoers  tune,  also,  the  people  wish  a  king,  but  they  do  not  undertake  to  choose  one 
themselyes.  They  pray  Samuel  to  select  one  for  them ;  and  it  is  only  at  God's  command 
that  Samuel  qpmplies. 

Samuel,  as  chronologically  he  stands  between  Eing  Saul  and  the  Judges,  so  as  Prophet  and 
Priest  he  mediates  the  transition  from  the  judicial  to  the  kingly  office.  His  praphetic  ex- 
ercise bf  the  judicial  office  first  teaches  the  people  how  rightly  to  desire  and  ask  for  a  king. 
It  is  on  that  account  that  the  Book  of  Judges  closes  with  the  heroic  deeds  and  death  of  Sam- 
son. The  age  of  heroes  is  past.  The  age  of  kings  can  begin  only  when  a  prophet  enjoys 
respect  as  a  judge  throughout  all  Israel,  which  had  never  been  the  case  before  Samuel. 
Hence,  this  prophet's  history  forms  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  kingship,  since  with- 
out his  consecration  no  king  could  exist.  This  is  why  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  call 
the  Books  of  Samuel  the  Fu-st  and  Second  of  Kings. 

The  extreme  points  of  time  between  which  the  composition  of  our  Book  must  have  taken 
place,  may  easily  be  indicated.  It  must  have  been  later  than  the  great  victory  of  Samuel 
over  the  Philistines,  the  reformation  of  Israel,  and  the  return  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from 
exile  (cf.  on  ch.  xviii.  80).  One  consequence  of  the  reformation  was  that,  notwithstand- 
ing Samuel's  protest  at  first,  the  people  desired  a  king ;  for  in  this  promised  office  they 
sought  security  both  against  their  enemies  and  against  themselves  and  their  own  unbe- 
lief. Another  consequence,  probably,  was  the  composition  of  this  manual  of  penitence  and 
instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Book  must  have  been  written  before  the  reign  of  David.  Jerusa- 
lem was  still  called  Jebus,  and  the  Jebusites  had  not  yet  been  expelled  (ch.  i.  21,  xix.  10). 
But  if  2  Sam.  v.  6  ff.  is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  must  refer  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  Jebusites*  power  by  David,  a  conclusion  which  the  whole  history  confirms.  Moreover, 
if  our  Book  had  not  been  writ^n  before  the  time  of  David,  references  to  his  reign  could  not 
be  wanting.  From  Othniel's  time,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  David's  tribe,  falls  into  the  back- 
ground. The  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  Samson,  is  fiur  fix)m  honorable.  The  relatively 
copious  treatment  of  afiairs  in  which  Benjamin  figures,  points  to  the  time  of  King  Saul. 
While  the  history  of  Othniel  is  quite  summarily  related,  that  of  Ehud  is  drawn  out  to  the 
minutest  detail.  Similarly  rich  is  the  flow  of  tradition  in  the  narrative  concerning  Gibeah 
(ch.  xix.  seq,),  Saul  says  of  himself  that  he  is  "  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  "  (1  Sam.  ix. 
21).  This  history  of  Gibeah  explains  the  cause  of  Benjamin's  smallness,  and  traces  it  to  the 
savage  war  made  on  him  by  Israel. 

§  8.  The  Sources. 

1.  The  author  did  not  command  materials  in  equal  abundance  from  all  the  tribes.  A  full 
supply  flowed  in  upon  him  out  of  the  traditions  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  Ephraim,  namely, 
Benjamin,  Manasseh,  and  Dan.  The  story  of  Deborah  describes  the  heroic  exploit  of  Naph- 
tali  and  Zebulun;  but  Deborah  herself  resided  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  on  Mount  Ephraim, 
near  the  confines  of  Benjamin.  Of  the  tribes  at  the  extremities  of  the  land,  of  Beuben 
(Gad  is  included  in  Gilead),  of  Simeon  (only  the  incident  in  ch.  i.),  of  Asher,  the  author's 
sources  afforded  scarcely  any  information.  Concerning  Judah's  preeminence,  only  ch.  L  (cf. 
ch.  XX.  18)  communicates  anything.  Toward  Ephraim  (for  ch.  i.  22  ff.  refers  to  the  whole 
house  of  Joseph),  the  sources  nourish  an  unfavorable  disposition.  No  hero,  properly  speak- 
ing, came  out  of  Ephraim ;  for  of  Abdon  nothing  but  his  name  and  wealth  is  mentioned  (ch. 
xii.  13).  Ephraim  originates  the  sinful  opposition  to  Gideon  and  Jephthah.  In  Ephraim 
Abimelech  plays  his  rdle  as  royal  usurper.  There  Micah  sets  up  his  &lse  religion.  Thence 
also  sprang  that  Levite  who  was  the  cause  of  the  civil  war.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
for  the  author  and  his  times  aU  this  was  of  great  significance.  When  the  king  demanded  of 
Samuel  is  appointed,  he  is  not  chosen  out  of  J^phraim,  but  out  of  Benjamin.  The  author, 
who  favors  die  institution  of  the  kingship,  brings  the  moral  incapacity  which  Ephraim  as 
leading  tribe  has  hitherto  shown,  into  prominence.  The  priesthood,  it  is  true,  had  their  seat 
at  Shiloh.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  Judges  shows  the  powerlessness  of  the  priesthood 
in  times  of  danger.  The  facts  related  in  the  last  ^re  chapters  of  our  book,  by  way  of  sup- 
plement to  the  deeds  of  the  heroes,  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  fidl  of  the  priestly 
tribe.  Such  things,  also,  as  are  told  of  Levites,  occurred  only  **  because  there  was  no  king." 
Ephraim,  it  is  true,  gave  Samuel  to  the  nation,  the  restorer  of  Israel's  spiritual  strength, 
and  the  reformer  of  the  priesthood;  but  even  he  could  give  no  guaranty  for  his  children, 
who  when  in  old  age  he  transfers  his  office  to  them,  do  not  walk  in  his  steps. 
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2.  As  to  the  aathonhip  of  the  Book  of  Jadges,  the  traditions  which  ascribe  it  to  Samuel 
are  ancient;  bat  if  in  such  obscure  matters  one  were  to  risk  a  conjecture,  he  would  hardly 
attach  himself  to  these  traditions.  The  Book  apparently  presupposes  the  reign  of  Saul,  just 
as  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  the  reign  of  David  is  presupposed.  To  record  the  deeds  and  in- 
gtraedons  of  God,  as  brought  to  view  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  was  certainly  a  well-con- 
sidered, and,  as  the  extant  sacred  writings  show,  a  fearlessly  and  honestly  executed  office. 
If  this  was  the  office  held  by  the  mazkir  at  the  courts  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  kings  in 
general  (cf.  2  Sam.  viiL  16,  1  Eangs  iv.  8,  etc.),  it  would  be  natural  to  ascribe  our  Book  to 
a  Benjaminite  of  the  court  of  Saul.  This  man  had  before  him  narratives,  extending  over  a 
period  of  400  years,  whic;)i  must  have  been  written  by  contemporaries  of  the  events  related. 
Local  and  material  details  such  as  the  histories  of  Ehud,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Jephthah,  Sam- 
eon,  as  also  those  of  Micah  and  the  priest  at  Gibeah,  exhibit,  can  only  proceed  from  narra- 
tors who  stood  personally  near  the  events.  Nevertheless,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  an 
organic  recasting  of  the  materials  extends  through  the  whole  Book,  by  means  of  which  the 
doctrine  it  is  designed  to  teach  is  brought  prominently  to  view,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
bdividual  narratives  determined.  TTo  this  it  is  owing  that  the  record  of  the  great  deeds 
achieved  by  the  Judges  closes  with  Samson,  although  it  is  not  certain  that  the  death  of  that 
hero  is  the  latest  event  of  the  Book,  and  also  that  the  narratives  concerning  Micah  and  Gib- 
eah stand  at  the  end,  although,  as  the  author  himself  does  not  conceal,  the  events  occurred 
mnch  earlier  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  12,  xiii  25;  also,  xx.  28).  The  lesson  conveyed  in  the  introduo- 
tioQ  of  the  Book,  especially  in  ch.  iL,  that  sin  and  apostasy  are  the  cause  of  servitude,  and 
that  apostasy  in  turn  is  the  consequence  of  the  people's  disobedience  in  not  expelling  the 
Canaanites,  is  brought  out  in  similar  turns  of  thought  and  expression  throughout  the  work 
(cf.  ch.  iL  11,  iv.  1,  vL  1,  x.  6,  xiiL  1 ;  ch.  iL  14,  iii.  8,  x.  7  ;  ch.  iL  17,  viii.  83,  x.  18  ff.y 
The  objection  that  chaps.  xviL-*xxi.  do  not  contain  such  expressions,  testifies  only  to  the 
deamess  and  order  which  everywhere  pervade  the  simple  narrative.  Until  the  story  reaches 
the  age  of  Samson,  these  expressions  occur  because  they  indicate  the  moral  links  in  the  his- 
torical connection.  But  chaps.  xviL  -  xxL  are  placed  outside  of  this  connection.  They  pre- 
sent occurrences  out  of  times  in  which  the  formulae,  **  the  sons  of  Israel  continued  to  do  evil " 
(cfl  ch.  iv.  1,  etc.),  or,  "  they  did  evil "  (c£  ch.  iL  11,  etc.),  were  not  properly  applicable,  since 
they  were  times  of  "  rest "  to  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  one  great  Judge  or 
another  (dl  ch.  iiL  11,  etc.).  Accordingly,  these  chapters  find  the  ground  of  the  evils  they  set 
forth  not  in  the  want  of  a  Shophet  but  of  a  king.  Their  unity  with  the  Book  as  a  whole,  ap- 
pears clearly  on  a  comparison  of  them,  as  to  style  and  diction,  with  the  introduction,  chaps. 
L  -  iiL ;  as  again  similar  philological  characteristics  testify  to  the  unity  of  chaps.  L  -  iiL  with 
iv.-xvL  (cf.  Keil,  Lehrb.  der  hist,  krit.  Einleit.y  §  47,  notes  4  and  5). 

8.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  plain  that  the  different  narratives  of  the  Book  exhibit  a  dif- 
ference of  coloring  among  themselves.  This  could  not  be  otherwise.  From  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  it  has  ever  been  the  manner  of  the  chronicler  to  tell  his  story, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  very  words  of  his  sources.  Precisely  the  Christian  historiography 
of  pious  men  in  mediaeval  times  abounds  with  proofs  and  instructive  illustrations  of  this 
fiict.  To  this  practice  the  numerous  hapax  legomena  of  our  Book,  found  nowhere  else,  are 
due  (cf  ch  L  15,  iiL  22,  iv.  4-19,  v.  10,  28,  vii.  8,  xiv.  9-18,  xv.  8,  xviii.  7,  etc.)  ;  while  in 
many  places  traces  of  abridgment  by  the  author  might  be  pointed  out  (cf.  ch.  iv.  15,  xvL 
18  ff.,  XX.).  The  communication  of  invaluable  contemporary  documents  like  the  Song 
of  Deborah  and  the  Parable  of  Jotham  not  only  confirms  this  explanation,  but  also  makes 
it  probable  that  in  other  parts  of  his  work  too  the  author  made  use  of  popular  and  heroic 
songs,  although  the  &ct  that  his  prose  account  of  the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  is  man- 
ifestly independent  of  the  Song  <^  Deborah  shows  that  this  conjecture  is  to  be  applied  with 
great  caution. 

The  author  was  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  and  of  the  entire  Pen- 
btench.  His  first  chapter  becomes  intelligible  only  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
lkx>k  of  Joshua.  In  the  ISth  chapter  of  that  Book,  the  Lord  says  to  Joshua  that  while  he  is 
od  much  land  remains  sUll  to  be  possessed.  The  territories  yet  to  be  conquered  are  indicated, 
aid  orders  are  given  for  the  division  of  the  whole  land  among  the  tribes.  With  this  account 
dx  i.  of  our  Book  connects  itself.  It  shows  what  conquests  remained  to  be  made,  from  what 
netessary  exertions  the  people  still  shrank,  and  where  contracts  of  toleration  were  still  made 
wih  the  heathen  inhabitants.  The  enumeration  of  places,  especially  in  ch.  i.  27-86,  pre- 
8ii|KMe8  familiarity  with  chaps.  xiiL-xix.  of  Joshua  so  necessarily,  that  without  it  it  would 
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be  altogether  unintelligible.  *  Only  those  places  are  named  which  were  not  folly  subdued ; 
consequently,  the  knowledge  of  what  formed  the  entire  territory  allotted  to  each  tribe  is  pre- 
supposed. But  this  knowledge  could  only  be  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  chapters  in 
Joshua,  since  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  respective  tribes  had  nowhere  else  been  de- 
fined. 

In  fact,  the  Book  of  Judges  as  a  whole  sets  forth  the  fulfillment  of  what  was  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  :  its  author  must  therefore  have  been  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  both.  Chapter  ii.  is  largely  made  up  of  sentences  fi>und  in  the  last  four  books  <^ 
Moses  [cf.  Hengst.  Pentateuch,  Ryland's  ed.,  iL  24  f.].  The  history  of  the  exodus  is  evi- 
dently known  to  the  author  in  the  very  words  of  the  Biblical  narrative  (cf.  ch.  ii.  12,  vi  13). 
The  song  of  Deborah  speaks  in  like  manner  of  the  journey  through  the  desert  and  of  SiDaL 
The  narra'tive  of  the  discord  in  Shechem  (ch.  ix.  28),  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Dinah 
(Gen.  xxxiv.)  ;  and  the  deed  in  Gibeah  is  related  in  phraseology  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
history  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.).  We  must  here  glance  at  a  misunderstanding  emphatically  main- 
tained by  Bertheau  in  several  passages  of  his  Commentary.  The  Book  of  Judges,  he  asserts, 
contains  references  to  matters  that  occurred  under  Solomon,  and  therefore  its  author  most 
have  lived  after  this  king.  In  support  of  this,  he  refers  to  1  Egs.  iv.  7-19  compared  with 
Judg.  i.  27,  28 ;  but  the  reference  proves  nothing.  The  passage  in  Kings  relates,  to  be  sure, 
that  Solomon  appointed  twelve  ofiicers  over  all  the  realm,  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for* 
the  royal  household.  Of  course,  the  districts  mentioned  Judg.  i.  27  fell  under  the  charge  of 
some  one  of  these  ofiicers.  But  in  Judg.  i.  28,  it  is  stated  that  Manasseh  did  not  drive  out  the 
Canaanites  of  these  districts,  but  let  them  remain  on  condition  of  paying  tribute,  and  in  that 
we  are  to  find  a  reference  to  Solomon !  1  As  if  Solomon  had  not  appointed  these  officers  over 
the  whole  kingdom  1  or  as  if  their  appointment  had  any  reference  to  the  Canaanites  or  to 
« tribute,"  neither  of  which  are  so  much  as  named  in  connection  with  it !  A  measure  neces- 
sary in  every  regal  government  for  the  existence  of  the  state,  we  are  to  identify,  forsooth,  with 
a  measure  of  subjugation  against  enemies  in  a  district  1  The  very  passage  in  1  Kgs.  ix.  15- 
22,  which  Bertheau  connects  with  1  Kgs.  iv.  7-19,  should  have  shown  him  the  true  nature  of 
the  appointment  of  these  officers.  For  these  verses,,  while  they  state  that  Solomon  made  serft 
of  the  still  remaining  heathen,  expressly  add  that  he  did  not  make  servants  of  any  Israelites. 
But  this  action  of  Solomon  toward  heathen  is  not  the  subject  of  discourse  at  1  Kgs.  iv.  7-19, 
where  officers  are  appointed  over  all  Israel ;  and  as  little  in  Judges  L  28,  which  speaks  of 
the  time  when  Israel  grew  strong  (which  it  certainly  had  been  long  before  Solomon's  day), 
and  imposed  tribute  ^  upon  the  Canaanites.  This  is  the  very  thing  for  which  Manasseh  is 
blamed,  that  when  it  grew  strong,  instead  of  expelling  the  heathen  inhabitants,  it  made  them 
tributary,  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  sin.  The  whole  passage,  if  it  referred  to  Solomon, 
would  be  senseless.     And  why,  if  the  author  thought  of  Solomon,  did  he  not  name  him  ? 

Yet  more  singular  is  another  conjecture  put  forth  by  Studer  and  Bertheau.  Judg.  L  29  states 
that  Ephraim  did  not  drive  the  Canaanites  out  of  Gezer,  but  that  they  continued  to  dwell 
there.  Now,  we  read  in  1  Kgs.  ix.  16  fi*.,  that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  conquered  Gezer,  and 
slew  the  Canaanites,  aiier  which  Solomon  rebuilt  the  city.  To  this  conquest,  now,  we  are  to 
suppose  the  author  of  Judges  alludes  in  ch.  i.  29 !  But  the  author  manifestly  knows  only 
this,  that  the  Canaanite  still  dwelt  in  Gezer  I  Had  he  alluded  to  the  conquest  of  Gezer  and 
its  rebuilding,  he  must  have  told  of  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanite ;  for  at  the  time  of 
Solomon's  rebuilding,  the  Canaanite  was  no  longer  there  I  Of  such  grounds  as  these  for 
bringing  down  the  date  at  which  our  book  was  written,  Bertheau  has  four  more  (p.  xxix.)  : 
1.  His  interpretation  of  ch.  xviii.  80,  which  he  thinks  may  refer  either  to  the  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  conquest,  on  which  see  the  commentary  below.  2.  The  expression  "  until  this 
day  "  (ch.  i.  21,  26,  vL  24,  x.  4,  etc.),  implies  a  long  lapse  of  time  between  the  occurrence 
and  the  author.  But  even  fifty  years  would  suffice,  and  the  author  had  a  period  of  four  cen 
tnries  under  review.  8.  The  author  was  acquainted  with  regal  government  in  Israel  (ch.  xvi 
6,  xviii.  1,  etc.).  Undoubtedly,  because  he  lived  under  Saul,  and  therefore  also,  4.  Sb- 
loh  had  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  priesthood.  But  how  all  this  can  be  made  to  prove  tie 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Judges  in  the  Assyrian  period,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Bertheau  (af^ 
others)  speaks  of  a  cycle  of  twelve  judges ;  but  to  justify  this,  either  Barak  or  Abimelch 
must  be  omitted.  The  Jews  counted  fourteen.  The  number  seven  can  only  be  got  by  foi»e; 
fyr  the  Book  contains  eight  extended  biographical  sketches,  to  which  Othniel  is  to  be  ad<0d. 

1  09,  tiie  dilferenoe  betireen  which  and  1^^  DD,  1  Kgs.  Iz.  21,  te  also  to  be  noted. 
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All  such  play  on  numbers,  which  if  the  author  had  intended  or  found,  he  would  have 
unquestionably  set  forth  clearly  and  boldly,  can  at  best  neither  prove  nor  disprove  any- 
thing. 

4.  But  it  is  precisely  the  traces  by  which  the  author's  use  of  earlier  narratives  is  indi- 
cated, that  testify  to  his  freedom  and  originality.  They  show  a  natural  and  living  appro- 
priation of  sacred  history  and  its  teaching,  not  a  slavish  and  mechanical  borrowing.  The 
language  of  our  Book,  too,  contains  expressions  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Joshua 
(c£  on  ch.  iL  14  and  18,  xx.  26,  and  Keil,  /.  c).  The  manner  in  which  earlier  history 
records  occurrences  analogous  to  those  which  our  author  has  to  relate,  is  recalled  with  free- 
dom, without  servile  imitation.'  Compare,  e.  g,  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
Gideon  and  the  kindling  of  his  present,  with  that  of  the  visit  of  the  angels  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xriiL)  and  the  kindling  of  his  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv.  17);  the  story  of  Jephthah's 'vow  with 
Abraham's  offering  up  of  Isaac  (Cren.  xxii.). 

Tery  significant  is  the  clearly  discriminating  use  of  the  divine  names  Jehovah  and  £1o- 
him,  the  former  of  which  constantly  designates  the  absolute  Grod  who  has  revealed  himself  to 
Israel,  while  the  latter  expresses  the  general  conception  of  Deity,  as  recognized  also  by  heathen- 
ism. The  nations  of  Canaan  were  not  without  Elohim  on  whom  to  call.  But  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth  were  Mse  Elohim.  Israel  had  the  true  Deity,  the  only  Elohim  (D^iib^):  the  living 
Jehovah.  This  God  of  Israel  the  heathen,  and  with  them  the  apostate  Israelites  themselves^ 
did  indeed  consider  and  speak  of  as  an  Elohim ;  but  he  was  no  nature-deity,  but  the  God  of 
Israel's  history,  Jehovah,  the  Deliverer  from  Egypt,  the  mighty  wonder-worker,  the  Creator 
of  all  men.  The  use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  is  indicative  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  nations  in  their  relations  to  the  true  God  and  in  their  views  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  implies  not  different  documents  but  different  spiritual  conditions ;  and  the  profound 
snbtilty  of  the  narrative  is  shown  nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  the  alternation  of  these 
names.  When  the  heathen  Adonibezek  speaks,  in  ch.  i.,  he  uses  Elohim.  Ehud,  when  he 
addresses  King  Eglon,  says  Elohim ;  but  when  he  speaks  to  Israel,  Jehovah  (cf.  ch.  iiL  20, 
28).  Micah's  private  chapel  is  merely  called  a  house  of  Elohim  (ch.  xvii.  5),  although  he 
himself  pretends  to  terve  Jehovah.  To  sinning  Ephraim  Gideon  speaks  only  of  Eloliim,  just 
as  this  name  only  occurs  in  the  history  of  Abimelech.  The  name  used  corresponds  with  the 
spirit  of  those  by  whom  or  in  whose  ears  it  is  spoken.  In  Micah's  idolatrous  temple,  in  the 
Shechem  of  Abimelech's  time,  and  in  Ephraim's  pride,  the  fear  of  the  true  God  of  Israel 
does  not  manifest  itself. 

Occasionally,  Jehovah  and  ha-Elohim  (D^rtb^H),  the  God,  sc.  of  Israel,  are  used  inter- 
changeably ;  but  yet  not  altogether  as  equivalents.  Even  the  heathen  Midianites  may  speak 
of  the  God  of  Israel  as  harElohim  (ch.  vii.  14),  but  not  as  Jehovah.  The  latter  is  only  put 
into  the  mouths  of  such  as  worship  the  Holy  One  in  full  faith.  Very  instructive  in  this 
respect  is  the  alternation  of  the  divine  names  in  the  accounts  of  the  angelophanies  to  Gideon 
and  the  parents  of  Samson.  The  angels  appear  in  human  form,  but  their  exalted  nature 
shines  through  the  lowlier  appearance.  On  this  account,  an  angel  (ch.  idii.  6),  as  also  a 
prophet,  may  be  called  an  hh  ha-Elohim,  a  godlike  man ;  but  no  one  is  ever  called  Ish 
Jehooak,  a  Jehovah-like  man.  That  description  can  be  applied  to  neither  angel  nor  man. 
The  divine  appearance  in  the  human  form  under  which  the  angel  comes,  can  only  be 
described  by  the  term  Elohim,  or,  in  so  far  as  its  source  in  the  God  of  Israel  is  to  be  specially 
indicated,  by  ha-Elohim.^  True,  the  expression  "  Angel  of  Jehovah  "  may  be  used  as  well 
as  "  Angel  of  ha-Elohim ; "  but  still,  in  ch.  vi.  20,  21,  these  expressions  seem  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  in  such  a  way,  that  the  latter  designates  the  angel  simply  in  his 
appearance  (ver.  20),  the  former  as  the  possessor  of  supernatural  powers  (ver.  21).  When 
Gideon  once  more  hesitates,  and  desires  to  assure  himself  whether  he  be  really  the  chosen 
deliverer,  and  therefore  longs  to  have  the  reality  of  the  angelic  appearance  already  enjoyed 
confirmed,  he  addresses  himself  to  ha-Elohim  (vers.  86,  89).  It  may  indeed  appear  strange 
that  in  connection  with  the  answer  in  ver.  40  simply  Elohim  is  used ;  but  the  explanation  is 
that  the  meaning  being  plain,  the  article  is  omitted  as  unnecessary. 

[1  TlM  Mttior  SMiiM  to  teka  tlM  ganitiTe  in  D^Hb^H  tZT^Hl,  u  ft  gm.  of  qoaU^,  u  in  D^"}^*?  tZ7^K, 
"  an  aloqaant  man.**  Bat  this  is  oartalolj  incorrect.  The  'expreation  ''  man  of  Oodf"  does  not  indicata  sat^tire  ehar- 
•ctar  or  natnrs,  bot  ot^tire  ofllelal  relations.  First  applied  to  Hoses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  1),  it  was  commonly  used  to  deslg- 
•ate  a  propbec  It  denotes  a  man  whom  Ood  has  taken  into  relations  of  peonllar  intimacy  with  hiqiself  in  order  through 
Itim  to  Instmct  and  laad  his  people.  The  genitive  may  be  defined  as  the  gen.  of  the  principal,  from  whom  the  "  man  " 
dertrcs  his  knowledge  and  power,  and  for  whom  be  acts.  —  Ta] 
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5.  These  discriminations  between  the  divine  names  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  our  author  in 
any  such  sense  as  if  the  earlier  times  which  he  describes,  and  the  sources  which  came  down 
to  him  out  of  them,  had  not  yet  possessed  any  clear  perception  of  them.  All  tradition,  in 
whatever  form  he  used  it,  narrative  and  song,  was  pervaded  with  the  same  consciousness  as 
that  which  lives  in  Biblical  books  and  doctrines,  from  which  indeed  it  had  derived  theiu. 
The  Song  of  Deborah,  the  documentary  character  and  genuineness  of  which  are  undoubted, 
celebrates  with  prophetic  power  the  Jehovah  of  the  generations  of  Israel.  The  document 
which  Jephthah  sends  to  the  king  of  Ammon  shows  a  living  knowledge  of  the  contents  and 
language  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  although  it  treats  both  with  great  freedom.  If  Gideon  did 
not  live  in  the  consciousness  of  the  authoritative  Crod,  who  revealed  himself  in  the  law,  and 
led  Israel  through  the  desert  into  Canaan,  he  could  not  say,  while  refusing  an  offered  cro?m, 
"  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you  "  (ch.  viiL  23).  When  Jephthah  makes  a  vow,  he  makes  it 
not  afler  the  model  of  any  heathen  usage,  but  in  the  language,  form,  and  spirit  of  the  Israel-* 
itish  vow,  as  regulated  by  Moses.  The  story  of  Samson  becomes  intelligible  only  by  the 
light  of  the  Nazaritic  institute  of  the  Pentateuch  (Num.  vi.).  The  priestly  body  comes  to 
view  in  the  service  with  Urim  (ch.  i.  2,  xx.  18).  Bespect  for  the  priesthood  shows  itself 
plainly,  albeit  in  a  perversion  of  it,  in  the  conduct  of  Micah  (ch.  xviL  18).  The  officiating 
Levite  is  known  by  his  priestiy  dress,  furnished  with  the  prescribed  bells  (ch.  xviii.  8).  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Levites,  as  they  come  to  view  here  and 
there,  as  also  the  story  in  ch.  xix.,  indicate  a  wretched  condition  of  the  order ;  but  decay 
implies  vigor,  just  as  caricature  implies  truth.  The  false  ephod  points  to  the  true ;  the  idol 
altar  of  Gideon's  father,  to  that  which  his  son  erects  in  the  place  of  it.  The  Book  of  Judges 
treats  of  great  international  conflicts.  But  these  wars  are  waged  by  the  nations  of  Canaan 
not  only  against  the  strange  people,  but  against  that  people's  God.  No  conflict  had  ever 
arisen,  but  for  Israel's  Jehovah,  from  whom  his  people  derived  their  national  existence  and 
character,  —  and,  indeed,  it  was  onl]^  the  living  Jehovah,  who  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
represented  by  dead  images,  that  could  produce  this  deep  and  lasting  antagonism.  Without 
him,  Israel  could  not  have  maintained  itself  in  a  struggle  of  four  hundred  years,  to  be  finally 
victorious,  and  to  find  itself  in  possession  of  solid  foundations  for  future  civil  and  religious 
life. 

Of  course,  the  Book  of  Judges  does  not  aim  at  giving  a  history  of  the  general  coltore  of 
the  age,  after  the  manner  of  modem  times.  That  it  says  so  little  of  the  priestiy  institations 
and  the  law,  proves  only  that  it  presupposes  them  as  known.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
discourses  of  the  prophetic  messengers  (chaps,  ii.  and  x.),  like  the  whole  Book,  explain 
the  several  apostasies  of  the  .nation  out  of  the  decay  of  tiieir  religious  and  spiritual 
life. 

To  infer  from  the  abnormities  that  come  to  view,  as  the  idolatry  in  Ophra,  the  sin  of  Abim- 
elech,  the  discord  between  the  tribes  under  Jephthah,  the  abomination  in  Gibeah,  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Levites,  that  the  law,  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  instructions,  was  not 
yet  known  or  published,  would  be  a  singular  procedure.  As  if  during  the  times  succeeding 
Clovis  there  had  been  no  churches,  no  bishops,  no  Christian  people,  in  (jaul,  notwithstanding 
the  horrible  deeds  of  the  kings  and  their  helpers  !  Or  as  if  in  our  own  day  and  land,  in  which 
the  Christian  Church  and  Christian  doctrine  are  unquestionably  prevalent,  the  presence  and 
existence  of  these  might  nevertheless  be  denied,  because  of  the  abominations  of  apostasy 
which  come  to  light,  as  to  morals,  in  police-reports,  and  as  to  doctrine  in  the  myriad  books 
of  modem  idolatry  !  It  is  the  nature  of  Biblical  historiography  to  disclose  the  trath,  without 
regard  to  men  and  without  flattery.  It  does  not,  in  modem  fashion,  glorify  in  breathless 
declamations  the  dutiful  deeds  of  the  "  faithful  " ;  it  mentions  them  in  few  words.  But  it 
brings  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  sin  into  the  foreground,  in  order  to  warn  against 
transgression  and  induce  repentance.  That  it  has  become  common,  especially  since  the 
rationalistic  period,  to  represent  the  age  of  the  Judges  as  wild  and  barbarous,  only  shows  that 
men  are  prone  to  overlook  the  vices  and  bloodshed  peculiar  to  their  own  day.  Our  Book 
covers  a  space  of  four  hundred  years.  Now,  as  the  periods  of  servitude  are  characterized  as 
times  of  apostasy,  while  those  of  independence  are  represented  as  times  of  order,  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  observe  that  apostasy  prevailed  during  but  one  third  of  the  time  described. 
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§  4.     Chronology. 

1.  The  Book  of  Judges  contains  also  chronological  data  in  connection  with  the  occurrences 
which  it  records.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact,  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  sources, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  used  them,  that  the  first  numerical  statement  of  time  given  by 
the  author  refers  to  the  duration  of  the  oppression  of  Israel  by  Chushan  Rishathaim,  king  of 
Aram.  Concerning  the  occurrences  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  time  of  Chushan, 
related  in  the  introductory  chapters,  no  dates  are  given,  and  their  duration  can  only  be 
i^^prozimately  ascertained.  The  table  of  chronological  data  is  conveniently  divided  into  two 
parts :  fit>m  Chushan  to  the  domination  of  Ammon,  and  from  that  to  the  death  of  Samson. 

Israel  served  Chushan 8  years. 

Had  rest  under  Othniel 40  ** 

Served  Moab 18  " 

Had  rest  under  Ehud 80  "      (401) 

Served  Jabm 20  " 

Had  rest  under  Barak 40  " 

Served  Midian 7  " 

Had  rest  under  Gideon 40  " 

Was  nUed  by  Abimelech 3  " 

Had  Tola  for  Judge 23  " 

Jair,  Judge 22  " 

Total 301  years.  (261  ?) 

Among  these  numbers,  only  the  statement  that  after  Ehud's  victory  there  followed  eighty 
years  of  rest,  excites  special  attention.  The  number  forty  is  by  no  means  an  unhistorical, 
round  number.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  manifestly  to  express  the  duration  of  a  period,  par- 
ticularly that  of  a  generation.  In  forty  years  the  generation  of  the  desert  died  out  (cf.  Num. 
xiv.  33).  The  statements  that  after  the  achievements  of  Othniel,  Deborah,  and  Gideon, 
respectively,  a  period  of  forty  years  passed  in  rest,  bring  to  light  the  internal  ground  of  re- 
newed apostasy,  already  indicated  in  the  introduction  (ch.  ii.  10),  namely,  that  after  the  death 
of  the  generation  which  had  witnessed  the  deeds  of  the  heroes,  another  rose  up  which  had  no 
living  remembrance  of  them.  So  much  stress  may  properly  be  laid  on  this  internal  ground,  as 
to  make  the  number  eighty  after  Ehud's  exploit  very  remarkable  in  its  singularity ;  so  remade- 
able,  in  fact,  as  to  incline  one  to  suppose  that  the  original  reading  was  forty.  Apart  from  every 
other  consideration,  this  supposition  would  have  much  in  its  favor,  if  it  were  certain — which, 
however,  despite  the  statement  in  ch.  iv.  1,  it  is  not  —  that  the  number  in  question  was  also 
intended  to  give  the  length  of  Ehud's  subseqtrent  Ufe.  It  would  also  give  a  clearness  unu- 
sual in  chronological  matters  to  the  statement  of  Jephthah  that  three  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  Israel  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Heshbon,  beyond  the  Jordan  (ch.  xi.  26).  For 
firom  the  year  in  which  Jephthah  says  this,  backward  to  the  first  year  of  Chushan,  would  on 
this  reckoning  be  261-|-18  =  279  years.  Twenty  years  would  very  satisfactorily  fill  up  the 
gap  between  the  last  of  Joshua's  conquests  and  the  commencement  of  the  Aramssan  domina- 
tion. For  although  the  kings  of  Sihon  and  Og  were  defeated  by  Moses  seven  years  earlier,  the 
two  and  a  half  trans-Jordanic  tribes  came  into  possession^  properly  speaking,  only  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xidi.).  If  the  number  eighty  be  left  untouched,  we  get  a  period  of 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  years  from  Jephthah  back  to  Chushan's  domination,  to  which  the 
interval  of  twenty  (or  twenty-seven)  years  must  be  added,  for  this  length  of  time  must  in  any 
case  have  elapsed  between  the  entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  invasion  of  Chushan  (cf.  ch.  ii. 
10,  iii.  7).  But  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Jephthah  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of  Ammon 
would  use  the  larger,  not  the  smaller,  number  of  which  the  case  admitted,  in  order  to  prove 
the  right  of  Israel  to  its  land.  The  change  of  eighty  into  forty  is  also  of  importance  with 
reference  to  other  chronological  combinations,  as  will  appear  farUier  on. 

2.  In  ch.  X.  7  the  historian  states  that  God,  by  reason  of  Israel's  renewed  apostasy,  deliy- 
ered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  Ammonites.  The  statement  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  this  domination  of  these  nations  over  Israel  was  contemporaneous,  but  exerted  over 
.different  parts  of  the  land.  The  narrative  then  proceeds  to  speak  first  of  the  tyranny  of 
Ammon,  which  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  then  of  that  of  the  Philistines,  which  continued 
fi»ty years.  From  the  first  of  these  oppressors,  Jephthah  delivered  the  eastern  tribes; 
against  the  other,  Samson  began  the  war  of  liberation. 
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It  certainly  seems  as  if  the  author  of  our  Book  wished  to  conyey  the  lesson  that,  as  time 
went  on,  the  condition  of  kingless  Israel  became  continually  worse.  At  first,  hostile  attacks 
had  come  from  one  side  only ;  a  great  rictory  was  then  won,  and  "  the  land  rested."  Aiier 
Gideon,  this  expression  no  longer  occurs.  Moreover,  it  is  never  said  of  subsequent  heroes 
that  "  they  judged ;  "  and  the  duration  of  their  official  activity  no  longer  reaches  to  forty 
years.     These  &cts  are  not  to  be  neglected  in  our  chronological  survey. 

The  combination  of  the  chronological  data  of  the  Book  of  Judges  with  those  found  else- 
where, and  especially  with  the  well-known  statement  in  1  Kgs.  vL  1,  according  to  which  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years  intervened  between  the  exodus  fiwm  Egypt  and  the  building  of  the 
temple,  is  still  attended  with  difficulty.  Doubtless,  the  difficulty  is  itself  a  most  striking 
proof  of  the  antiquity,-  originality,  and  independence  of  Our  Book.  Had  it  been  composed  at 
a  late  period,  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  Books  of  Kings,  would  not  its  author  have 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  these  remarkable  difficulties  ?  But  the  fidelity  of  the  Old  Testament 
tradition  never  shows  itself  more  clearly  than  in  cases  in  which,  according  to  modem  notions, 
it  had  been  so  easy  for  an  editor  to  remove  all  occasion  for  resorting  to  hypotheses.  For 
without  thesCfc  it  is  at  this  day  impossible  to  produce  agreement.  We  know  that  agreement 
must  exist,  —  for,  surely,  ancient  authors  were  not  incapable  of  arithmetical  addition  1  —  but 
coercive,  scientific  proof  of  it,  we  do  not  possess.  The  opinions  of  even  the  oldest  Jewish 
chronologists  were  divergent.  In  support  of  our  hypothesis  we  adduce  the  passage  1  Sam. 
zii.  11,  where  it  is  said  that  "  Jehovah  sent  Jerubbaal,  and  Bedan,  and  Jephthah,  and  Sam- 
uel," and  delivered  Israel  fix>m  their  enemies  round  about.  Now,  Bedan  is,  without  doubt,  to 
be  understood  of  Samson,  the  hero  out  of  Dan.  The  passage,  therefore,  presents  the  pecu- 
liarity that  it  places  Samson  before  Jephthah.  Keil  insists  that  the  Ammonitish  and  Philis- 
tine oppressions  occurred,  not  successively,  but  simultaneously.*  It  is  undoubtedly  correct  to 
Bay,  that  we  are  not  first  to  sum  up  the  numbers  relating  to  the  occurrences  set  forth  in 
chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  thus  :  — 

Ammon 18  years. 

Jephthah 6      " 

Ibzan 7      " 

Elon 10     " 

Abdon 8     " 

Total 49  years. 

and  then  add  the  years  of  the  Philistine  domination  and  those  of  Samson.  Just  as  in  1  Sam. 
xiL  11,  Samson  stands  before  Jephthah,  so  in  Judg.  x.  7  the  Philistines  are  named  before  the 
Ammonites :  "  Jehovah  gave  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  of  the  sons  of 
Ammon."  That  notwithstanding  this  Jephthah's  deeds  are  first  related,  has  its  ground  in 
the  fact  that  in  this  way  the  achievements  against  the  Philistines  connect  themselves  with  the 
principal  wars  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  SauL  According  to  ch.  xiiL  1,  the  Philis- 
tine domination  lasted  forty  years.  Afler  Samson's  great  victory  at  Lehi,  it  is  remarked,  ch. 
XV.  20,  and  afterwards  repeated,  that  "  he  judged  Israel  twenty  years."  These  twenty  years 
cannot  be  included  in  the  forty.  It  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  Book,  after  such  a  victory  to 
speak  of  Samson's  ^<  judging,"  and  yet  to  suppose  that  at  the  same  time  Israel  continues  to  be 
given  *'  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines."  Therefore,  when  the  prediction  concerning  Sam 
son  (ch.  xiii.  5)  only  says  that  *^  he  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel,"  the  meaning  is  that  he  will 
not  thoroughly  subdue  them,  as  was  done  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David,  for  afler  the 
death  of  Samson  their  power  again  became  dominant.  Now,  if  this  be  undoubtedly  correct, 
the  supposition  that  the  Ammonitish  and  Philistine  servitudes  commenced  exactly  at  the  same 
time,  would  compel  us,  notwithstanding  1  Sam. xii.  11, to  place  Jephthah  long  before  Samson; 
for  the  Ammonitish  domination  lasted  only  eighteen  years,  and  Jephthah  ruled  only  six.  The 
following  conjecture  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  :  With  Gideon's  death  the  land  ceased  ^  to 
have  rest."  Judges  of  forty  years*  service  appear  no  more ;  but  a  servitude  of  forty  years 
begins.  The  Philistine  attack  occurred  perhaps  soon  after  Abimelech,  induced  probably  by 
reports  of  the  discord  that  prevailed  in  Israel.  While  in  the  North  and  East  Tola  and  Jair 
judged  forty-five  years,  the  Philistine  servitude  began  in  the  southwest ;  and  while  Ammon 
oppressed  Gilead  in  the  East,  Samson  smote  the  Philistines  in  the  southwest  The  Gilead- 
ites  make  Jephthah  their  chieftain  *'  because  he  had  begun  to  smite  the  enemy  "  (cf.  on  ch.  xL 
1,  2)  ;  for  Samson  also  had  become  Judge  when  he  had  commenced  to  put  down  the  Philis- 
tines (cf.  on  ch.  XV.  20). 
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The  combination  <^  the  chronological  data  of  our  Book  with  those  of  Samuel  and  especially 
the  imp(»tant  one  in  1  Kgs.  vi.  1,  is  further  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  Eli 
is  not  named  between  Jephthah  and  SamueL  The  inference  from  this  omission  is,  that  the 
forty  years  during  which  he  ruled,  are  not  to  be  separately  taken  into  account.  He  was 
high-priest  during  the  occurrence  of  the  eyents  in  the  North  and  South.  The  following  addi- 
tional conjectures  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  probable :  The  war  spoken  of  in  1  Sam.  iv.  1, 
commenced  by  Israel  against  the  Philistines,  may  be  held  to  indicate  the  new  vigor  which 
the  victories  g£  Samson  and  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  Gaza  had  infused  into  the  people. 
About  thirty  years  had  probably  elapsed  sin^e  the  death  of  Samson.  Then  follow  twenty 
years  of  penitence  on  the  part  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  vii.  2),  dated  from  the  exile  of  the  ark  and 
its  restoration  to  Kiijath-jearim,  that  great  event  with  which  the  Book  of  Judges  is  also 
acquainted.  If  next,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  we  add  forty  years  for  the  time  of  Sam- 
uel and  Saul,  and  forty  for  the  reign  of  David,  we  arrive  at  the  number  four  hundred  and 
eighty  in  a  manner  stifficiently  satisfactory  and  historically  probable,  as  shown  by  the  follow* 
ing  tables :  — 


Wanderings  in  the  desert  .  40 
Conqaest  of  the  land  ...  7 
Until  Chushan 20 

67 


Chushan 

.    8 

Abimelech 

Othnibl 

.  40 

Tola    .    . 

Moab     . 

.  18 

Jaib      .    . 

Ehud    . 

.  40 

Ammon     . 

Jabin     . 

.  20 

Jephthah 

Barak  . 

.  40 

Ibzan    .    . 

Midian  . 

.    7 

Elon     .    . 

Gideon 

.  40 

Abdon  .    . 

3  • 

^[=  I  Philistines  .  40 

18 
6 

7 

10 

8 


Samson  .    .  20 


From  death 
of  Samson  to 
Sam'l,  about  30 


=  90 


213 


97 


Samuel  befi>re  the  victory  (1  Sam.  vii.  10)  20  Therefore,  From  Exodus  to  Chushan  .    .    67 

Samuel  and  Saul 40  Chushan  to  Gideon  ....  213 

David 40  Abimelech  to  Abdon      ...    97 

Solomon 3  Samuel  to  Solomon  ....  103 

103  480  years. 

Those  who  accept  the  eighty  years  of  Ehud,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  are  obliged  with 
Keil  to  reduce  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  Chushan  to  seventeen  years,  and  that 
from  the  death  of  Jair  to  Solomon  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  whereby  Samson's  judge- 
ship vanishes,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  victory  under 
SamueL 

8.  In  conclusion,  we  remark  that  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  18- 
20,  where  he  says,  ver.  18,  "  and  Grod  nourished  (4rpo^o^6fni<r9¥)  them  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness j "  ver.  19,  "  and  destroying  seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their  land  to 
them  by  lot ;  **  ver.  20,  "  and  after  that  he  gave  them  Judges  for  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet,"  the  reading  four  hundred  and  eighty  can  scarcely  be  the 
original  one.  The  apostle  evidently  had  his  eye  on  our  canonical  books :  in  vers.  17  and  18, 
on  the  Books  of  Moses ;  in  ver.  19,  on  the  Book  of  Joshua ;  in  ver.  20,  on  the  Book  of  Judges ; 
for  this  is  followed  by  references  to  the  Books  of  Samuel.  As  he  was  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  the  number  four  hundred  and  eighty  in  Kings,  he  could  not  assign  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  to  the  period  from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  with  which  moreover  no  ancient  tradition 
coincided.  The  conjectural  reading,  three  hundred  and  fifty,  appears  therefore  to  be  prefera- 
ble ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  indifference  that,  adding  the  numbers  one  after  another 
as  was  done  by  Jewish  tradition  in  general,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  would  actually 
represent  the  period  firom  Chushan  to  the  end  of  the  Philistine  domination.  True,  it  would 
ihow  that  Paul  also  read  only  for^  years  in  connection  with  Ehud.  The  objection  that  Paul 
also  assigns  a  definite  period  of  forty  years  for  the  reign  of  Saul,  for  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment gives  no  authority,  is  destitute  of  force.  For  the  Book  of  Samuel  gives  no  information 
at  all  concerning  the  length  of  this  king's  reign,  and  the  Apostle  followed  the  view,  enter- 
taiued  also  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  14,  9),  according  to  which  the  reign  of  Saul,  during  and 
after  die  lifetime  of  Samuel,  lasted  forty  years.  It  was  sought  in  this  way  to  explain  1  Sam. 
xiiL  1. 


[Note  bt  the  translator.     Keil  and  Bachmann,  both  of  whom  have  repeatedly  in- 
vestigated the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  have  come  to  conclusions  somewhat  different 
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from  those  of  our  author.  As  their  schemes  essentiallj  agree,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  of  Bachmann,  the  latest  published  and  the  least  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  It 
may  be  found  in  his  commentary,  Das  Buck  der  Richter,  voL  i.  pp.  5S-74.  Its  turning  points 
so  far  as  they  differ  from  our  author's,  may  be  brieffy  stated  as  follows :  (1.)  It  adheres  in 
every  instance  to  the  numbers  given  ;  hence,  the  period  from  Chushan  to  Gideon  inclusive  (cf. 
the  table  above),  becomes  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  years.  (2.)  It  makes  the  forty  years' 
Philistine  servitude  come  to  an  end  with  the  victory  near  Mizpeh.  (8.)  While  it  makes  the 
Ammonitish  and  Philistine  servitudes  synchronistic  in  the  main,  as  required  by  ch.  x.  7,  it  sup- 
poses the  beginning  of  the  Philistine  to  fall  froqi  three  to  five  years  hier  than  that  of  the  Am- 
monitish oppression.  If  they  began  simultaneously,  it  would  follow  that  a  new  Judge,  Abdon, 
was  somewhere  recognized  after  Samuel  had  abready  assembled  all  the  house  of  Israel,  and  had 
shown  himself  the  Judge  and  deliverer  of  all  Israel  (cf  1  Sam.  vii.  8,  5, 6),  which  is  not  likely. 
Abdon,  however,  having  once  been  recognized  as  Judge,  before  the  victory  under  Samuel, 
might  continue  to  be  regarded  as  such  until  his  death.  It  is  only  necessaihf ,  therefore,  to  bring 
down  the  beginning  of  the  Philistine  servitude  far  enough  to  allow  of  this  previous  recogni- 
tion. (4.)  It  includes  the  twenty  years  of  Samson  in  the  ^*  days  of  the  Philistines,''  according  to 
ch.  XV.  20.  It  supposes  Samson  to  begin  his  work  as  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  (cf  ch.  ziv.  4  fi*.),  and  thus  allows  his  birth  to  &11  after  the  beginning  of  the  Phil- 
btine  servitude,  as  demanded  by  ch.  xiiL  5.  (5.)  As  to  Eli,  since  his  pontificate  ended  twenty 
years  before  the  victory  of  Mizpeh,  its  beginning  must  antedate  the  commencement  of  the 
Hiilistine  oppression  by  twenty,  and  the  Ammonitish  by  firom  fifteen  to  seventeen  years. 
And,  in  &ct,  the  earlier  years  of  Eli's  pontificate  afford  no  traces  of  hostile  oppression.  The 
people  journey  to  the  great  festivals  regulariy  and  securely  (1  Sam.  L  8,  7,  21,  24  j  iL  19) ; 
and  even  the  sins  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  by  which  the  people  also  are  led  astray  (1  Sam.  iL  17, 
24),  are  such  as  bespeak  a  time  of  careless  secunty  and  prosperity.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  results  thus  obtained,  for  the  time  beginning  with  the  Ammonitish  and  ending 
with  the  Philistine  oppression.  The  figures  at  the  left  denote  years  after  the  death  of 
Jair :  — 

1  Ammonitish  servitude  begins  in  the    Eli  is  in  the  seventeenth  ytar  of  his  pontificate. 
East,  and  continues  eighteen  years. 

4 In  this  year  or  one  year  earlier  or  later,  the 

PhUistme  servitude  begins  in  the  West. 
18  Jephthah   breaks   the  Ammonitish 
yoke,  and  judges  six  years. 

SS Samson  begins  his  career,  as  a  young  man  of 

eighteen  to  nineteen  years. 
24  Ibzan,  Judge,  seven  years.  Eli  dies.   SamneL 

81  Elon,  Judge,  ten  years. 
41  Abdon  becomes  Judge,  and  rules 
eight  yean. 

42 Samson  dies. 

44  The '  third  jear  of  Abdon's  Judge-    The  victory  near  Mizpeh,  under  Samuel,  ends 
ship.  the  Philistine  servitude,  1  Sam.  vii 

Now,  allowing  ten  years,  instead  of  Dr.  Cassel's  twenty,  for  the  interval  between  the 
division  of  the  land  and  the  invasion  of  Chushan,  and  retaining  the  eighty  years  of  Ehud, 
we  get, — 

From  the  Exodus  to  Chushan, 57  years. 

From  Chushan  to  Gideon, 253      " 

From  Abimelech  to  Mizpeh, 92      '* 

Samuel  and  Saul,  40;  David,  40;  Solomon,  3, 83      " 

Total, 485  years. 

This  total,  which  it  would  be  more  proper  to  express  variably  as  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  is  not  so  far  away  fh>m  four  hundred  and  eighty  as  to 
occasion  any  difficulty.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  three  years  of 
Abimelech  ought  to  be  reckoned  in ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
of  the  periods  include  firactional  years,  so  that  the  last  year  of  one  and  the  first  of  the  next 
properly  form  but  one,  whereas  in  the  process  of  addition  they  come  to  stand  fi)r  two.  But 
are  not  ten  years  too  short  to  cover  the  interval  between  the  division  of  the  land  and  the 
inroad  of  Chushan-Rishathaim  ?     No,  says  Bachmann,  p.  72  0*.,  <<for,  1.  Nothing  demands  a 
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leagUiened  period  between  the  death  of  'Joehua  and  the  beginning  of  the  Mesopotamian 
lenitiide.  The  passage  at  ch.  iL  11  ff.  does  not  describe  an  earlier  visitation  than  the  Meso- 
potamian, but  merely  gives  a  general  view  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  all  the  visita- 
tions about  to  be  related.  Under  the  npiH  *lS%  the  "  other  generatbn/'  c£  ch.  iL  10,  neither  a 
chronological  generation  of  forty  years  (Bertheau),  nor  a  famiiia  eminens^  that  placed  itself 
tt  the  head  of  the  nation  (M.  Hartmann),  is  to  be  understood.  Nor  does  the  remark  of  ch. 
il  7,  about  the  elders  who  "  outlived  Joshna,**  require  any  considerable  number  of  years.  It 
merdy  affirms  that  they  outlived  him,  without  saying  that  they  outlived  him  long.  If  in  the 
second  3rear  of  the  Exodus  these  elders  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old  (Num.  xiv. 
29),  at  the  division  of  the  land,  that  is  88  +  7  years  later,  they  would  be  sixty-three  or 
azty-fimr ;  and  ten  years  more,  until  the  first  hostile  oppression,  would  suffice  fully  to  bring 
them  to  that  age  y^akh  according  to  Ps.  xc.  10  constituted  the  highest  average  of  human 
life  even  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Nor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  assign  much  time  to  the  pro- 
cess of  moral  deterioration  in  Israel  (ch.  iL  6  ff.)  ;  for  this  began  and  went  on  progressively  in 
sod  even  befinre  the  days  of  the  elders,  and  it  was  only  the  completed  apostasy  to  idolatry 
thst  ensued  after  their  death.  2.  From  Josh.  xiiL  1,  compared  with  xiv.  lOff.  it  is  evident 
that  Joshua  cannot  have  continued  to  live  long  afler  the  division  of  the  land.  While  the 
leoood  of  these  passages  represents  Caleb,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  still  full  of  youth- 
ful strength  and  perfectly  ready  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  his  inheritance,  the  first  gives 
the  great  age  of  Joshua  as  the  reason  for  the  command  to  divide  the  land,  although  the 
conquest  was  yet  far  firom  complete.  And  since  exactly  the  same  expression  recurs  in  ch. 
xxiiL  1,  2,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  farewell  gatherings  of  chaps.  xxiiL  and  xxiv., 
which  were  held  shortly  before  the  death  of  Joshua  (ch.  xxiii.  14),  took  place  many  years 
later.  Neither  the  CTS^  C^CJ,  "  many  days,"  of  ch.  xxiii.  1,  nor  the  circumstance  th^t,  ac- 
cording to  ch.  xix.  50,  Joshua  built  a  city  and  lived  in  it,  can  prove  the  contrary ;  for  a  few 
jeari'  time  satisfies  them  both.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  11  and  Num.  xi.  28 
for  inferring  that  Joshua  must  have  lived  a  considerable  time  after  the  division  of  the  land  ; 
for  the  term  nyj  denotes  office,  not  age,  and  V"in5D,  even  if  we'explain  it "  firom  his  youth  " 
("  of  his  chosen  ones,"  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  cf.  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.),  does  not  assert 
that  Joshua  was  then  a  young  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  when  we  assume  that 
Joshua  died  at  a  relatively  early  date,  that  the  contents  of  Judg.  i  1-21  appear  in  their 
true  li^t.  But  especially  decisive  for  the  utmost  possible  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  in- 
terval in  question  is  the  passage  Judg.  xL  26.  According  to  this  passage,  three  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  Israel  took  possession  of  the  land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Now, 
between  the  Mesopotamian  invasion  and  the  death  of  Jair,  there  lies  a  period  of  three  hun- 
dred and  one,  or,  excluding  Abimelech,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  reckoning  Jephthah's  three  hundred  years  from  the  disndssal  of  the  eastern 
tribes  (Josh,  xxii.)  to  the  attack  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  x.  7),  the  shorter  the  preceding 
period  be  computed,  the  closer  becomes  the  agreement  between  .the  historical  fact  and  the 
approximate  number  of  Jephthah.  It  is  manifestly  more  likely  that  three  hundred  and  eight 
to  three  hundred  and  eleven,  than  that  three  hundred  and  thirty  to  three  hundred  and  forty 
or  more  years,  should  be  roundly  represented  as  three  hundred.  We  hold,  therefore,  with 
Lightfix>t  (0pp.  L  42),  S.  Schitdd,  Vitringa,  Keil,  and  others,  that  an  interval  of  about  ten 
years,  as  left  at  our  disposal  by  our  computation  of  the  chronology  of  the  whole  period,  is  in 
&ct  fWly  sufficient  for  ike  events  between  the  division  and  the  first  subjugation  of  the  land  ; 
and  we  aooordingly  reject,  as  wholly  groundless  extensions  of  the  chronological  firame,  the  as- 
ramption,  since  Josephus  (AnL  v.  1,  29 ;  vi  5,  4)  almost  become  traditional,  that  twenty-five 
years  are  to  be  allowed  for  Joshua,  and  eighteen  for  the  "  elders ;  "  the  computation  of  vari- 
ous Babbins  (SecL  Olam,  Isaaki,  Abr.  Zakut,  and  others),  which  assigns  twenty-eight  years 
to  Joshua  and  the  **  elders  "  together ;  and  every  other  similar  hypothesis."  —  Tr.] 

$  6.  Critical  and  Exegetical  Helps. 

1.  In  the  criticism  and  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  constant  use  has  been  made  of  the 
hurge  Rabbinic  Bible  published  at  Venice,  1617-1618  by  Petrus  and  Laurendus  Bragadin,  af- 
ter the  Bomberg  edition.  Compare  the  prefitce  by  Judah  Arjeh  of  Modena,  corrector  of 
the  worL  Use  has  also  been  made  of  the  Biblia  Universa^  published  in  1657,  at  Leipzig,  by 
Christian  Eirchner,  after  the  edition  of  B.  A.  Montanus.     Compare  the  preface  .prefixed  to 
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the  work  bj  the  Dean  and  Theological  Facnltj  of  the  Uniyeraty  of  Leipzig.  Also  of  the 
Biblia  Hehraica  of  Joh.  H.  Michaelis,  Halle,  1 720 ;  the  Biblia  of  Ddderiein  and  Meisner,  as 
edited  by  Knapp,  1819  ;  and  the  edition  of  the  Book  of  Judges^  with  a  German  translation 
and  commentary,  by  Mair  Obemik,  Furth,  1805. 

A  treatment  of  the  text  such  as  has  recently  again  been  attempted  by  the  wild  theories  of 
Geiger,  Dozy,  and  others,  is  at  yaiiance  with  the  laws  of  objective  scientific  criticism,  and 
renders  textual  tradition,  language,  and  contents  so  many  footballs  for  subjectiye  ci^rice.  Its 
application  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  since  it  also  increases  the  difficulties  of  such  criticism 
as  is  both  necessary  and  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  we  must  not  be 
hindered  by  excesses  of  this  kind  fixHn  acknowledging,  that  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  piety 
toward  the  sacred  Yolume  to  yenture  upon  textual  emendations  in  a  few  passages  than  to 
reject  them.  This  conviction  has  governed  us  in  the  exposition  of  several  passages  (cf.  on 
eh.  ii.  3,  iv.  15,  v.  11,  viL  6  and  8),  and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  ch.  xviiL  SO,  where 
it  is  shown  that  the  antiquity  of  the  current  reading  is  by  no  means  a  guaranty  of  its  correct- 
ness, but  only  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Masoretic  tradition. 

It  is  unfortunately  impracticable  here  to  institute  a  closer  collation  of  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  LXX.  and  the  Targum,  as  also  with  Josephus,  than  has  been  incidentally  done  in 
the  exposition.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  sufficiently  necessary,  not  to  be  neglected  hereafter. 
The  beginnings  made  by  Ziegler  (Bemerkungen  aber  das  Buck  d.  Rickter,  in  the  Theol, 
Abhandl,,  Gottingen,  1791)  and  Frankel  (in  his  Vorstudien  zur  Septuaginta,  Leipzig,  1841) 
are  certainly  still  in  want  of  a  thorough  continuation. 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Ruth  by  Paul  of  Telia  (beginning  of  the 
7th  century),  has  been  published  at  Copenhagen,  by  Th.  Skat  Bordam :  Libri  Judicum  et 
Ruth,  secundum  versionum  Syriaco-Hexaplarem,  Havnise,  1859.  The  exposition  of  the  M- 
drash  on  the  Book  of  Judges,  is  given  in  the  Jalkut  Shimeoni,  by  R.  Simeon,  of  Frankfurt, 
Venice  edition,  printed  by  Bragadin,  tom.  iL 

For  assistance  in  gaining  acquaintance  with  Talmudic  expositions,  the  following  woriu 
may  be  consulted :  Nachalath  Shimeoni,  by  R.  Simeon,  of  Lissa,  ed.  Wandsbeck ;  Toledoth 
Jakob,  by  K  Jakob  Sasportas,  Amsterdam,  1657,  4to;  Sepher  March  Kohen,  by  R.  Isachar, 
Cracow  edition,  1689,  4to.  The  Jewish  expositors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  R.  Solomon  Isaaki 
(t.  €,  Raschi,  frequently  but  improperly  called  Jarchi),  R.  David  Kimchi  (Redak),  R.  Levi 
ben  Grerson  (Ralbag),  and  other  expositions,  are  found  in  the  large  Rabbinic  Bibles.  The 
commentary  of  R.  Isaak  Abarbanel  on  the  Prophetce  Priores  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1686. 

Expositions,  partly  excellent,  of  passages  of  our  Book,  by  the  Caraite  Aaron,  are  found  in 
Wolff's  Bibliotheca  Hebrcta,  Hamburg,  1715-43.  A  Jewish  German  translation  in  rhyme  is 
found  in  Koheleth  Jakob,  Prague,  1 763,  but  with  expositions  and  legends  intermixed.  A 
better,  older,  and  literal  Jewish  German  translation  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  1679,  foL  In 
more  recent  times  several  synagogue  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  printed.  Of 
these  that  which  appeared  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Zunz  adheres  most  closely  to  the  Maso- 
retic text,  cf.  Orient,  Literaturbl.,  1840,  p.  618. 

The  Book  of  Judges  as  a  whole  did  not  receive  separate  and  special  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  earlier  Christian  exegesis.  We  must  here  refer  to  the  general  introductions  to 
the  0.  T.  for  information  concerning  editions  and  expositions  which  include  our  Book. 
Jerome,  Theodoret,  and,  later,  Rhabanus  Maurus  and  Rupert  von  Dentz,  might  be  particu- 
larly mentioned. 

Among  the  later  Roman  Catholic  expositors  Serarius  stands  preeminent  on  account  of 
his  diligence  and  voluminonsness :  Commentarii  in  libros  Judicum  et  Ruth,  Paris,  1611, 
MoguntiflB,  1619.  Among  Protestant  expositors  Brentius,  Bucer,  P.  Martyr,  Chytraus,  Seb. 
Schmid,  Osiander,  Starke,  and  Drusius,  are  still  worthy  of  attention.  The  commentary  of 
Le  Clerc  began  the  rationalistic  mode  of  exposition,  and  has  ^mished  it  with  most  of  its 
materials.  It  is  only  forty  years  since  the  Book  began  again  to  receive  any  real  attention. 
For  ten  years  the  commentary  of  Studer,  Das  Buch  der  Richter,  grammatish  und  historisck 
erUdrt,  Bern,  1835,  almost  entirely  controlled  the  exposition.  Valuable  matter  was  contrib- 
uted by  Hengstenberg,  die  Authentic  des  Pentateuchs  [translated  into  English  by  Ryland, 
under  the  title  Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  Edinburgh,  1847.  —  Tr.]. 
Still  longer  than  Studer  did  Bertheau's  exposition,  Das  Buch  der  Richter  und  Rut,  Leipzig, 
1845,  maintain  its  prominence,  to  which  for  that  reason  special  attention  is  given  in  the 
present  work.  The  first  volume  of  C.  R.  Keil's  Bibluscher  Commentar  aber  die  Prophetiscken 
QeschichtsbUcher  des  A,  T,,  containing  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  (Leipzig,  1868),  appeared 
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after  the  greater  part  of  our  Book  was  finished.  The  author's  theological  attitude,  diligence, 
and  erudition  are  in  no  need  of  special  characterization  in  this  place.  [Since  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Cassel's  work,  the  first  volume  of  a  new  commentary  by  Dr.  Joh.  Bachmann,  Pro- 
fessor at  Rostock,  has  appeared,  entitled,  Daa  Bach  der  RichteVj  mit  besonderer  RUcksicht  auf 
die  Geschichte  seiner  Auslegung  und  IdrchUchen  Verwcndung  erkldrt,  etc.,  Berlin,  Ersten 
Bandes  erste  Halfle,  1868,  Zweite  HiEilile,  1869.  Theologically,  the  author  stands  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  ground  with  Cassel  and  Keil.  Hxb  work  is  thorough  and  exhaustive. 
For  English  works  on  the  whole  Bible,  cf.  the  commentary  on  Matthew,  p.  19.  We  hen^ 
add :  Bush,  Notes  Critical  and  Practical  on  the  Book  of  Judges^  New  York ;  and  the  Books 
of  JoshuOy  JudgeSf  and  Ruth ;  with  Notes  and  Introductiotts  by  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.  D., 
London,  1865,  forming  Part  L  of  vol.  iL  of  The  Holy  Bible  ;  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  the  same 
author.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  learned  and  devout,  but  somewhat  too  much  given  to  allegori- 
rin^.  —  Tr.] 

It  cannot  be  desirable  to  enumerate  here  all  the  exegetical  introductions  and  other  writings 
more  remotely  connected  with  the  business  of  exposition.  For  such  enumeration  we  refer  to 
Danz's  Universalw6rterbuch,  to  the  works  named  by  Dr.  Lange  in  the  commentary  on  (Jene- 
sis,  and  to  the  older  general  commentaries  of  Starke,  Lisco,  and  Gerlach.  It  is  sufilcient 
here  to  mention  the  Introductions  of  Ilavemick  and  Keil,  Ewald's  Geschichte  Israels^  and 
Stihelin's  Untersuchungen  aber  den  Pentateuch,  die  BUcJier  Joshua,  Richter,  etc.,  Berlin,  18i3. 
Much  that  is  excellent  —  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  specially  belongs  here  —  is  contained 
in  the  little  work  of  Prof.  Wahl,  Ueber  den  Verfasser  des  Buches  der  Richter,  a  "  programme  " 
of  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule  at  Ellwangen,  1859.  Compare  also  Nagelsbach,  s.  v. 
Richter,  in  Herzog*^  Real  Encyklopddie,  voL  xiiL  ;  and  in  general,  the  articles  of  this  encyclo- 
paedia on  the  several  Judges. 

On  the  chronology  of  the  Book,  the  following  works  deserve  to  be  mentioned  :  Jewish  — 
the  Sepher  Juchasin,  by  Abraham  Sacuto,  Amsterdam,  1717;  Tsemach  David,  hy  David 
Gans,  in  the  edition  of  Vorstius,  Hebrew  and  Latin,  1644,  4to ;  and  Seder  Haddoroth,  by  R. 
Jechiel,  of  Minsk,  1810,  fol.  Herzfeld,  Chronologia  Judicum  et  primorum  Regum  Hebraorum, 
fierolini,  1836  ;  and  Bachmann,  Symbolarum  ad  tempora  Judicum  recte  constituenda  specimen 
(Bostock  University  "Programme"  for  1860).  lie  very  latest  conjectures  may  be  found 
b  Rockerath,  Bibl.  Chronologic,  Miinster,  1865. 

2.  Of  writings  treating  single  parts  of  the  Book  of  Judjres,  the  number  is  larger.  The 
Song  of  Deborah  has  been  especially  favored.  Wo  mention  the  following  :  *  Lette,  Animad- 
versiones  Sacrce,  L.  Bat.  1759.  Ruckersfelder,  Sylloge  comenit,  et  observatt,  phUol.  exeget,, 
Deventirse,  1762.  Wilh.  Abrah.  Teller,  Uebers,  des  Segens  Jakobs  und  Mosls^  insgleichen  des 
Liedes  der  Israeliten  und  der  Debora,  etc.,  Halle  and  Helmst.,  1766.  Schnurrer,  Diss,  in 
Deborc^Canticum,  Tiib.  1775  (cf.  his  Dissertt.  Phil.  Criticce,  GothaB,  1790).  Kohler,  Nachlese 
eimger  Anmerkk.  iiber  das  Siegeslied  der  Deb,,  in  Eichhorn's  Repertorium  for  1780,  p.  163  ff. 
Hollmann,  Comment,  phil,  crit.  in  Carmen  Debora,  Lips.  1818.  Kohler,  in  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken  for  1881,  pp.  72-76.  Kemink,  Commentatio  de  Carmine  Deborce,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
1840.  EaUcar,  Quationum  Biblic,  Specimen,  I.,  Othiniae,  1835.  Bottger,  in  Kiiufl'er's  Bib- 
lischen  Studien  (only  to  ver.  28),  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1842-44.  Gumpach,  Alttestament- 
lichen  Studien,  Heidelberg,  1852.  Sack,  Die  Lieder  in  den  historischen  BUchern  des  A,  T,, 
Barmen,  1864.  Among  translations,  that  of  Herder,  in  his  Geist  der  Hebrdischen  Poesie,  ii. 
196  (Cotta's  edition  of  his  works,  1852),  still  holds  its  merited  rank.  Little  known,  and  yet 
not  unimportant,  is  that  of  J.  C.  W.  Scherer,  in  Irene,  a  monthly  periodical  by  G.  A.  v. 
Halem,  Miinster,  1804,  i.  44.  Less  valuable  is  Debora,  a  Portrait  of  Female  Character,  by 
£.  Miinch,  in  Minerva,  an  annual,  for  1828,  p.  339.  Many  excellent  remarks  on  the  Song 
of  Deborah  are  found  in  Lowth's  celebrated  book  on  Hebrew  Poetry ;  but  the  annotations  of 
Schmidt  (in  Auszuge  aus  LowtKs  Vorlesungen,  Dantzig,  1793)  are  worthless. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Song  below,  compression  has  been  so  much  sought  afler,  that  its 
brevity,  in  view  of  the  many  new  explanations  that  are  offered,  may  be  deemed  a  fiiult. 
Some  improvement  may  perhaps  be  made  in  this  respect  hereafter. 

The  history  of  JephUiah  has  experienced  an  equally  abundant  treatment.  To  the  literature 
men^ned  in  the  exposition  below,  we  here  add  the  following  :  Reinke,  Beitrdge  zur  Erkldrung 
des  A.  7%  Miinster,  1852.  Very  sensible  remarks  against  the  assumption  that  Jephthah's 
daughter  was  sacrificed  are  found  in  Schedius,  Syngramma  de  Diis  Germanis,  Halas,  1728. 
A  disoourse  on  "  Jephthah's  Sacrifice,"  with  special  reference  to  the  importance  of  vows  of 
1  Tb«  J«wldx  trmditioQi  ooneeming  D«tborah  are  giren  in  a  popular  form  io  Btth  Jisrtul,  Amsterdam,  1724. 
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homage,  may  be  found  among  the  Discourses  of  the  Stolberg  Chancellor,  Joh.  Titius,  Hal- 
berstadt,  1678.  F.  Ranke,  also,  in  his  KLaglUd  der  Uebrder^  felt  himself  obliged  to  follow  the 
old  view.  It  is  a  curiosity  of  uncommon  ignorance  that  in  the  French  Opera  VEnfant 
Prodigue^  of  Sue  and  Auber,  the  bride  of  the  Prodigal,  that  is  to  say,  a  woman,  is  named 
Jephthah. 

Roskoff,  in  his  work  Die  Simsonssage,  nach  ihrer  Entstehung^  Form^  und  Bedeutung,  und 
der  HeraJdesmylhus,  Leipzig,  1860,  gives  the  literature  of  those  writings  in  which  Samson  is 
put  on  a  parallel  with  Hercules.  The  author's  own  zeal  for  the  parallelism  is  far  more  mod- 
.erate  than  that  of  E.  Meier,  for  instance,  in  his  Gesch,  der  poetischen  NationaUUeratur  der 
HehrHer^  Leipzig,  1856  But  even  his  admbsions  we  have  not  been  able  to  consider  well 
founded  and  trustworthy.  We  cannot  believe,  for  instance,  that  there  is  such  similarity 
between  the  answer  to  Samson's  prayer,  afler  his  exploit  at  Lehi,  and  the  myth  which 
recounts  how  Hercules,  when  unable  to  sleep  on  account  of  crickets,  got  rid  of  them,  as  to 
make  it  a  safe  foundation  for  scientific  results.  And  it  is  only  the  thorough-going  establish- 
ment of  the  historical  and  moral  as  well  as  ideal  difference  between  the  two  characters  that 
can  give  any  real  significance  to  other  analogies  that  may  exist,  and  that  appear  to  suggest 
themselves  so  plainly.  In  the  commentary  on  the  narrative  we  have  engaged  in  no  polemics, 
but  have  attempted  a  positive  exposition  of  the  ideas  contained  in  it. 

.  Single  parts  of  Samson's  life  were  formerly  frequently  treated.  As  against  the  boundlessly 
insipid  and  wretched  views  of  the  so-called  rationalistic  exposition,  which  reached  its  acme 
in  Baur's  Biblisher  Moral,  1803,  i.  195  ff.  the  modem  mythical  apprehension  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  real  advance.  But  it  is  only  by  setting  aside  the  subjective  party  opinions  of  the 
day,  and  by  adopting  a  mode  of  apprehending  the  narrative  that  shall  be  at  once  objective, 
historical,  and  congenial  to  its  contents,  that  exegesis  can  claim  to  be  scientific  or  be  capable 
of  advancing  science.  A  beautiful  elogium  of  Samson  as  compared  with  Hercules  is  fi>und 
in  Petri  Labbe  Elogia  Sacra,  Lips.  1686,  p.  667  :  — 

"  Herculi  coaetancus  verus  Hercules  fiiit ; 
Quffi  in  iUo  fabula,  in  hoc  fuere  mlracula." 

«  Samson's  Foxes  "  are  treated  of  by  Paullini,  in  his  Philosoph,  Luststunden,  i.  147.  Essays 
on  the  jawbone  in  Lehi  are  named  below.  Schiller,  perhaps,  had  the  miracle  of  Lehi  in 
mind  in  his  ballad  Der  BUrgscha/l,  verses  twelve  and  thirteen,  where  Mdros  in  answer  to 
prayer  is  delivered  from  thirst  by  water  issuing  from  the  rock.  In  the  WUtinasage  (ed.  Pcr- 
ingskiold,  p.  272),  Sigurd,  who  has  freely  allowed  himself  to  be  bound,  at  the  right  time 
rends  all  his  cords  asunder.  Thackeray  relates  (in  his  Four  Georges,  ch.  vii.)  that  when 
George  HI.  of  England  was  blind  and  mentally  diseased,  he  nevertheless  selected  himself  the 
music  for  sacred  concerts,  and  always  from  the  Samson  of  Milton  and  Handel,  and  all  his  si^lec- 
tions  had  reference  to  blindness,  imprisonment,  and  suffering.  There  is  a  dramatic  poem  in 
three  acts,  by  Sack,  entitled  Simson,  Zurich,  1854. 

The  narrative  in  Judg.  i.  1 7  is  supposed  to  be  improved  and  supplemented  in  the  work  of 
the  Leiden  Professor,  Dozy :  De  Israelilen  te  Mekka,  van  Davids  tyd  tot  t/»  de  vyfde  eeuw  onser 
tydrekening,  Haarlem,  1864.  German  translation,  Leipzig,  1864.  If  any  book  can  bring  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  on  philological  and  ethnographical  investigations  and  expositions,  it  is 
this  volume.  Few  books  can  ever  have  been  written  whose  authors  presumed,  to  such  an 
extent,  and  with  such  naive  boldness,  to  substitute  subjective  arbitrariness  for  objective  tac<; 
and  moderation  in  the  treatment  of  history  and  language.  It  is  here  made  clear  how  little  a 
knowledge  of  Arabic  literature  implies  a  fitness  for«historical  investigation  and  conjecture.  It 
happens  unfortunately  too  oflen  that  some  knowledge  of  technology  imagines  itself  to  be  master 
of  art,  and  that  some  acquaintance  with  grammatical  forms  deems  itself  proficient  in  exegesis. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  judgment  is  here  written  down  because  Prof.  Dozy  holds  the 
freest  views  of  the  Bible,  considers  Abraham  and  Sarah  to  be  myths,  and  subscribes  to  Gei- 
ger's  opinion  that  the  Jews  falsified  Scripture.  For  Prof.  Dozy,  the  credibility  of  Scripture 
is  conditioned  by  the  necessities  of  his  hypothesis.  If  a  passage  suits  him,  it  is  by  all  means 
to  be  accepted ;  if  it  does  not  suit  him,  the  reasons  for  rejecting  it  are  at  once  apparent. 
The  book,  likely  to  dazzle  and  deceive  by  reason  of  its  unequaled  audacity  and  the  splendor 
of  its  exterior,  deserves  the  severest  censure,  because  it  treads  under  foot  all  lawful  methods 
of  scientific  and  philological  research.  A  few  sentences,  having  reference  to  the  above-men- 
tioned passage  will  show  this. 

We  pass  over  his  identification  of  the  fact  recorded  at  Num.  xxL  2,  3,  with  that  related  in 
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Jadg.  L  17,  for  therein  he  follows  others.  But  he  thinks  that  the  reading  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  yersions,  '^  Simeon  went  with  Judah  his  brother/'  is  better  than  that  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (which  the  Sept  has  also),  "Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother."  The  Hebrew  text, 
he  thinks,  was  altered  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  "  who  begrudged  Simeon  the  first  rdle  **  Now, 
the  matter  stands  thus :  In  ver.  8  Judah  invites  Simeon  to  assist  him  to  siibjugate  the  terri- 
tory  allotted  to  him,  promising  that  he  will  afterwards  help  him  (Simeon)  to  take  possession 
of  his  also.  Simeon  consents,  "  and,"  says  the  writer,  "  Simeon  went  with  him  (Judah). 
Simeon  therefore  stands  first  in  this  instance,  and  yet  the  envy  of  the  Jews  did  not  alter  the 
clause.  When  the  turn  came  to  Simeon's  tjflitory,  to  which  Zephath  belongs,  Judah  ren-- 
dered  assistance  to  Simeon ;  consequently  ver.  1 7  says,  "  and  Judah  went  with  Simeon."  If 
rank  comes  into  consideration  at  all  in  this  expression,  it  belongs  to  the  second  named,  to 
whom  he  who  goes  with  him  merely  renders  assbtance.  If  the  Peshito  reversed  the  order 
in  ver.  1 7,  it  was  only  to  bring  alxmt  a  verbal  agreement  with  ver.  3  b. 

Simeon  and  Judah  had  smitten  the  Canaanites  in  Zephath,  inflicted  the  ban  upon  them, 
and  given  to  Zephath  the  name  Hormah  (prop.  Chormah)  firom  cherem,  cf.  below  on  ch. 
L  17.  Now  this  putting  under  the  ban  was  not  anything  peculiar  to  these  two  tribes. 
Moses  had  done  it  in  behalf  of  all  Israel  (Num.  xxL  3).  Its  infliction  throughout  the  con- 
quest was  expressly  enjoined,  Deut.  vii.  2.  Joshua  executed  it  in  Jericho,  in  Ai,  and  every- 
where else  (cf.  Jofih-  vi.  1 7,  vii.  10,  etc.).  But  Dozy  finds  in  the  ban  (cherem)  something 
peculiar  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  and  combining  this  assumption  with  the  narrative  in  1 
Chron.  iv.  24-43,  where  (ver.  41)  we  read  of  a  ban  executed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  he 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  :  "  Since  the  sons  of  Simeon  made  and  inflicted  the  ban 
(nann^J)*  ^'  follows  that  they  made  a  herem"  The  place  therefore  "  was  called  Herem  or 
Hormah."  But  what  place  in  Arabia  —  for  that  the  place  was  in  Arabia  similar  reasonings 
have  previously  proved  —  could  be  called  Herem  but  Mecca  1  For  Herem  means  also  a 
"  place  consecrated  to  God,"  and'  Mecca  is  called  Haram,  which  is  equivalent  to  Herem. 
Therefore,  the  battle  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  took  place  in  Mecca ;  and  even  the  name  Mecca 
dates  firom  it ;  for  maka  raba  signifies  a  great  defeat,  to  wit,  that  which  the  enemy  there  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  Simeon.  The  Simeonites  came  to  the  entrance  of  Gredor,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  (1  Chron.  iv.  89).  Now,  of  course,  the  walls  of  the  old  temple  in  Mecca 
were  called  al  gadr  {al  gidar  ^  the  wall) ;  consequently,  Gedor  is  to  be  read  Geder,  and 
signifies  the  temple  in  Mecca,  to  which  they  came.  It  must,  however,  be  read  Geder  Baal, 
although  the  second  word  be  wanting ;  for  2  Chron.  xxvi.  7  speaks  of  Arabians  who  dwelt 
in  Gur  Baal,  and  Gur  is  to  be  read  Geder,  The  LXX.  at  this  place  speaks  of  Arabians 
dwelling  M  rris  ir4rpas.  Common  sense  would  think  of  Petra ;  but  Dozy  knows  that  they 
mean  the  black  stone  in  Mecca,  etc. 

Dozy  says  at  the  beginning,  that  exegesis  requires  so  much  learning  only  because  it  deals 
with  **  Hebrew  books."  Unquestionably  I  for  where  but  in  Hebrew  exegesis  would  one  dare 
to  be  guilty  of  such  scientific  folly  1  Had  one  ventured  to  do  this  in  the  domain  of  classical 
philology,  he  would  have  experienced  the  fate  with  which  the  philosophers  menaced  Homer 
when  they  threatened  to  drive  him  fix)m  the  stadium  with  scourges. 

All  science  becomes  impossible,  when  credible  objective  tradition  is  made  the  plaything 
of  subjective  caprice.  We  cannot  here  enter  fiirther  into  details  ;  | these  must  be  left  for  other 
places.  For  those  who  know,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  if  such  arguments  are  valid,  the  next 
thing  will  be,  instead  of  the  Israelites  in  Mecca,  a  book  on  ^*  the  Meccans  in  Zion." 

Science,  too,  needs  to  experience  the  promise  written  in  £zek.  xxxix.  29. 

§  6.     The  Course  of  Thought} 

The  Book  derives  its  name  firom  the  Judges  whom  God  raised  up  to  guide  and  deliver 

Israel.     It  begins,  therefore,  by  depicting  the  sins  and  consequent  suflerings  into  which  Israel 

fell  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  which  rendered  the  judgeship  necessary. 

# 
fl  The  foUowing  paragnphs  were  written  bj  the  aattior  m  *^  PnUmlraaj  Obeerratlonfl  "  to  the  "  Homiledcal  Hints," 
wfafa;h  he  gives  In  a  body  at  the  close  of  the  commentary,  and  not,  as  in  the  other  rolomes  of  this  work,  after  the  scTeral 
seotiotts  to  which  they  refer.  It  was  thought  advisable  in  translating  the  book  to  altrr  this  arrangement  and  make  it 
eooform  to  that  obeerred  in  other  parts  of  the  general  work.  The  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  contents,  as  also  the 
Ibnnal  diriston  of  the  work  itself  into  parts  and  seetions,  together  with  the  rftumis  placed  at  the  head  of  each  dirision 
throogliont  th»  work,  have  been  added  by  the  translator,  guided  for  the  most  part  by  hints,  and  largely  even  in  the  lan- 
gnagB  (tf  tiM  author  himself.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  these  are  the  only  additions  that  hare  not  been  inclosed  in  brackets. 
-T».] 
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After  this  introduction  follows  the  main  body  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the  lustorj-  of 
Israel  under  the  Judges  themselves.  The  raising  up  of  the  successive  heroes  exhibits  with 
ever-growing  lustre  the  gracious  guidance  of  God,  revealing  itself  more  and  more  wonderfully 
as  the  distress  into  which  Israel  falls  becomes  more  pressing.  The  selection  of  the  several 
judges  and  heroes  forms  a  climax  of  divine  wonders,  in  which  the  multiformity  of  Jehovah's 
saving  resources  shows  itself  in  contrast  with  the  monotonousness  of  Israel's  sins,  and  the 
workings  of  His  grace  in  the  hidden  and  obscure  in  opposition  to  that  pride  of  the  people  in 
which  their  falls  originated.  The  histories  of  the  Judges,  especially  those  of  Othniel,  Ehud, 
Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  ikmson,  through  whom  and  their  adherents  the 
great  and  merciful  deeds  of  God  do  show  themselves  in  ever-increasing  fullness,  form  the  sec- 
tions into  which  the  Book  may  be  divided.  From  Othniel  to  Samson,  under  whom  the  his- 
tory returns  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  from  which  it  started,  every  Judge  illustrates  a  new  side 
of  Grod's  wonderful  assistance.  This  manifoldness  characterizes  the  judgeship.  It  rests  on 
no  tradition.  The  changes  of  the  persons  and  tribes  entrusted  with  its  functions,  interrupt 
its  efficacy.  The  narrative  gradually  indicates  the  want  of  unity,  despite  the  abtmdatice  of 
strength.  Hence  that  which  peculiarly  characterizes  the  judgeship,  marks  at  the  same  time 
its  imperfection.  For  even  times  of  peace  admitted  of  such  occurrences  as  those  which  fill 
the  closing  part  of  the  Book,  afler  the  record  of  Samson's  death. 

In  the  closing  part  of  the  Book,  the  decay  of  the  priesthood,  the  arbitrariness  of  individ- 
uals, and  the  abominations  of  licentiousness,  passion,  and  discord,  are  traced  back  to  the  want 
of  a  settled,  permanent  government.  The  close  of  the  Book  of  Judges  forms  an  introduction 
to  the  Books  of  Kings. 

The  following  analysis  indicates  a  little  more  in  detail  the  course  of  the  narrative  as 
sketched  above :  — 

Part  First. 

Introductory  delineation  of  the  condition  of  Israel  afler  the  death  of  Joshua ;  sin,  and  the 
judgments  entailed  by  it,  rendering  the  judgeship  necessary.     Chaps.  i.-iii.  4. 

1^^  Section,  The  relations  of  Israel  towards  the  remaining  Canaanit^  as  forming  the  back- 
ground of  the  ensuing  history.  Believing  and  obedient  Israel  enjoys  divine  direction  and 
favor,  is  united  within  and  victorious  witliout ;  but  faithlessness  and  disobedience  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  apostasy  and  servitude.     Ch.  i. 

2d  Section.  The  religious  degeneracy  of  Israel  which  resulted  from  its  disobedient  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Canaanites,  and  the  severe  discipline  which  it  rendered  necessary,  as 
explaining  the  alternations  of  apostasy  and  servitude,  repentance  and  deliverance,  character- 
istic of  the  period  of  the  Judges.     Chaps,  ii.-iii.  4. 

Part  Second. 

The  history  of  Israel  under  the  Judges :  a  history  of  sin,  ever  repeating  itself,  and  of  divine 
grace,  constantly  devising  new  means  of  deliverance.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  imperfections 
of  the  judicial  institute  display  themselves,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  a 
king.     Chaps,  iii.  5.-xvi. 

Ut  Section,  The  servitude  to  Chushan  Rishathaim,  King  of  Mesopotamia.  Othniel,  the 
Judge  of  blameless  and  happy  life.     Ch.  iii.  5-11. 

2c?  Section,  The  servitude  to  Eglon,  King  of  Moab.  Ehud,  the  Judge  with  the  double- 
edged  dagger.     Shamgar,  the  deliverer  with  the  ox-goad.     Ch.  iii.  12-31. 

Sd  Section.  The  servitude  to  Jabin,  King  of  Canaan.  •  Deborah,  the  female  Judge  of  fiery 
spirit,  and  Barak,  the  military  hero.     Chaps,  iv.,  v. 

4th  Section.  The  incursions  and  oppressions  of  the  Midianites.  Gideon,  the  Judge  who 
refuses  to  be  king.     Chaps.  vi.-viii. 

5th  Section,    The  usurped  rule  of  Abimelech,  the  fratricide  and  thom-bush  king.     Ch.  ix. 

6th  Section.  Two  Judges  in  quiet,  peaceful  times :  Tolah  of  Issachar,  and  ^&iv  the  Gileadite. 
Ch.  X.  1-5. 

7th  Section.  The  oppression  of  the  Midianites'.  Jephthah,  the  Judge  of  the  vow.  Chaps. 
X.  6-2dL  7. 

Sth  Section.  Three  Judges  of  uneventful  lives  in  peaceful  times :  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem,  Elon 
the  Zebulonite,  and  Abdon  the  Pirathonite.     Ch.  xii.  8-15. 

dth  Section.  The  oppression  of  the  Philistines.  Samson  the  Nazarite  Judge.  Chaps. 
xiii.-xvL 
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Part  Third. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Book,  tracing  the  evils  of  the  period,  the  decay  of  the  priesthood, 
the  self-will  of  individoalB,  and  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  passion,  and  discord,  to  the 
absence  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  form  of  government.     Chaps.  xviL-xxL 

l8t  Section.  The  history  of  Micah's  private  temple  and  image-worship:  showing  the 
IndiTidaal  arbitrariness  of  the  times,  and  its  tendency  to  subvert  and  corrupt  the  religious 
institutions  of  Israel.     Chaps.  xviL,  xviii. 

2d  Section,  The  story  of  the  infamous  deed  perpetrated  at  Gibeah,  and  its  terrible  conse- 
quences :  another  illustration  of  the  evils  that  result  when  **  every  man  does  what  is  good 
m  his  own  eyes."     Chaps.  xix.~xxL 
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PART  FIRST. 


Intboductort  Delineation  of  the  Condition  of  Israel  after  the  Death  of  Joshua ; 
Sin,  and  the  Judgments  entailed  by  it,  rendering  the  Judgeship  necessary. 


FIRST  SECTION. 


THB  SELATIOK8  OF  |8RABL  TOWABD8  THE  SBMAININO  CAlTjUUriTES  AS  FORMIKG  THB  BACK- 
GROUND OF  THB  EN8UIKO  HISTORY.  BELIEYIIfO  AND  OBEDIENT  I8BAEL  EKJOT8  DIYINB  DI- 
IBCTIOX  AKD  FAVOR,  18  UNITED  WITHIH  AND  YIOTORlOnS  WITHOUT  ;  BUT  FAITHLESSNESS  AND 
DISOBEDIENCE  LAY  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  APOSTASY  AND  SBBVITUDB. 


*^Who  ihaU  first  go  up  against  the  Canaanttef** 
Chapter  L  1,  2. 

1  Now  [And]  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel  asked  the   Lord  [Jehovah],*  saying,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us*  against*  the 

2  Canaanites    first  to  fight   against  them?     And  the   Lord    [Jehovah]  said,  Judah 
shall  go  up :  behold,*  I  have  delivered  the  land  into  his  hand. 

•  TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATIOAL. 

[1  Ter.  1.  —  Th«  author  midsn :  <*the8on«of  Iirael  takedOod/**  ud  bj  w^  of  expUuMtlon  adda  the  foUowing  note : 
"Thus  do  w  faitend  eonstantlj  to  render  TT)?!^,  oa  the  ground  that  it  exprevM  the  abtolnte  Idea  of  the  tme  Ood  in 

Intel.  Sinee  D^H  vH.  ii  also  need  in  eonneetion  with  heathen  worriiip,  it  eorreepoods  to  onr  *  Godhead,  Deity  >  or 
<tbe  OodB.'  *)    In  this  translation  the  word  Jekocah  will  be  inwrted.  —  Tr.] 

P  Ter.  L — ^Wlbs^D.  Dr.  Gassel  takes  K^  in  a  pardtiTe  sense,  and  translates,  "  who  q/'iu  shall  go  np.'' 
It  is  BNTs  properly  regardsd  as  dot.  eommodi ;  for,-  (1.)  The  partittre  relation,  though  sometimes  indicated  bj  ^  (ap- 
PuwUy,  howerer,  only  after  nnmerals,  ef.  Qes.  Lfx,  s.  t.  7,  4  b),  wonld  be  more  properly  expressed  by  jl  or  ]p  . 
Md  (2.)  If  the  writer  had  intended  to  connect  ^h  with  >Q,  he  wonld  not  hate  plaoed  the  Terb  between  them,  cf. 
Is.  xlrifi.  H;  Jodg.  zxi.  8.  As  it  stands,  the  expression  is  a  perfect  grammatical  parallel  with  Is.  Ti.  8:  ^oV^^^^D 
Monorer,  !ob,  in  the  sense  of  ^3^  or   ^D^D,  adds  nothing  which  is  not  already  hnpUed  in  the  words,  H^Sl  *^P 

nbnn^,  **  who  shall  first  go  op.''  On  the  other  hand,  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  as  indirect  otject  after  the  Terb,  it 
itpiMsui  the  thought  that  whoever  **goes  first,'*  makes  a  beginning,  will  do  it  for  the  adTantsge  of  alL  What  that 
•dTSBtsge  was,  may  be  seso  from  onr  anthor^s  exposition  of  the  inquiry.  ~  Tb.] 

(I  Vsr.  1 b^  properly,  towards.    Dr.  Gassel  has  g<ff«n,  which  means  both  "  towards  **  and  "  against."    The 

Mas  pieposition  oceuxs  In  Ters.  10, 11 ;  and  though  translated  "against,'*  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  b?.     The 
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hottile  intaot  tn  tbeae  pungw  if  not  ezpraned  bj  7^*^  but  appeMt  from  the  context    In  this  Texve,  attention  to  the 
proper  meaning  of  \\^  doee  away  with  the  appearance  of  tantologjr  which  in  Bnf  Uah  the  inquiry  preeenta  ~  Tk.] 
[*  Ver.  2.  —  Dr.GafMl :  «  Wohkm!  Up  then ! "  On  thii  rendering  of  Tl^JPt,  cL  the  foot-note  on  p.  38.  — Te.) 


SXEGETTOIL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  after  the  death  of  Joehna  it  oame 
to  pass.  This  commencement  corresponds  entirely 
with  that  of  Joshua,  ch.  i.  I  :  "  and  after  the  death 
of  Moses,  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  it  came  to  pass." 
On  account  of  this  correspondence  the  usual  ad- 
dition, "  the  son  of  Nun,"  but  also  the  designation 
*'  servant  of  Jehovah,"  elsewhere  applied  to  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  29  ;  Judg.  ii  8),  is  omitted.  A  simi- 
lar correspondence  exists  between  Josh.  xxiv.  29, 
and  Deut  xxxiv.  5.  Wherever  Joshua  is  com- 
pared with  Moses,  care  is  taken  to  indicate  at  the 
same  time  the  important  difference  between  them. 
Joshua  also  iA  a  **  servant  of  Jehovah,"  but  not  in 
the  same  high  sense  as  his  master.  Joshua  also 
died,  but  not  like  Moses  "  through  the  mouth  of 

Jehovah"  (nin^  **?  bj).  Moses  was  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  origination  and  establishment. 
He  had  been  the  Father  (cf.  Num.  xi.  12),  the 
Priest  (Ex.  xxiv.  8),  the  sole  Regent  (Num.  xvi 
13),  and  Judge  (Ex.  xviii.  16),  of  his  tribes.  He 
transferred  the  priesthood  from  Aims«//*  to  Aaron 
(Ex.  xxviii.  I)  ;  he  selected  those  who  assisted 
him  in  deciding  minor  lawsuits  (Ex.  xviil  21  ; 
Num.  xi.  17).  He  took  seventy  men  of  the  "el- 
ders of  the  people,"  to  bear  with  him  the  burden 
of  governing  the  tribes  (Num  xi.  16) ;  he  imparted 
of  his  own  honor  to  Joshua,  that  the  congregation 

1  If  In  £x.  Ti.  20,  28,  the  order  ia  *^  Aaron  and  Moeen,"  it 
if  only  to  indicato  AjuY)n  aa  the  flnt-bom ;  hence,  ver.  27  of 
the  Mune  chapter,  as  if  hj  way  of  corractioD,  nays,  ^  theee 
are  that  Moaes  and  Aaron.*'  For  the  aame  rea«on  Nnm.  iii. 
1  reada :  '^  Theee  are  the  generationa  of  Aaron  and  Mosea." 
As  the  order  ia  everywhere  Moses  and  Aaron,  so  it  ia  nat- 
urally also  "  Mosea  and  Keosar.'*  This  difference  in  the 
relations  of  Moaes  and  Joehna  respectively  to  the  Prieat,  it 
is  important  to  notice.  For  it  is  of  itself  sufBdeot  to  show 
the  un'enablenens  of  Bertheaa's  assertion  {Buck  der  RirK- 
tfTf  p.  9),  that  Num.  xxvii.  21  is  to  be  so  talten  that  Joshua 
ia  to  ask,  not  bf/ore^  but/or,  instead  of;  Bleaxar,  whetlier  he 
sliall  go  out :  thai  ia  (as  be  thinlcs),  "  in  a  manner  jost  as 
vaUd  aa  if  the  high.priest  had  inqoired  of  Jehovah.'*  To  in- 
qnire  of  God  by  meaiu  of  the  Unm,  the  Priest  alone  could 
do,  for  he  alone  liad  it  Moaes  and  the  prophets  received 
revelations  immediately  ;  but  when  the  Urim  is  mentioned, 
the  Priest  is  the  only  possible  medium.  The  paaaagee  to 
wliich  Berthean  refers,  speak  againat  liia  assertion.  The 
LXX.  are  aa  plain  aa  the  Hebrew  text  In  1  Sam.  xxU.  10. 
it  is  the  Pritat  who  inquirrs  of  God  for  David.  Joeephw, 
AtU.  iv.  7,  2,  is  an  irrelevant  paaaage,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  cited  at  all.  Moreover,  Joeephna  himself  puts  Eleaar 
before  Joshua,  when  he  speaks  of  both  (Iv.  7,  8).  Nor  is 
tbwe  any  good  gronnd  for  doubt  aa  to  the  clearness  of  the 
passage  in  Num.  xxvii.  If  we  find  no  mention  anywhere 
of  Joehna's  tiaving  inquired  by  Urim.  the  foundation  of  this 
fiict  la  deeply  laid  in  hli  reLttlons  to  Moses.  He  was  called 
only  to  be  the  executor  of  the  de^igna  of  Moses.  HU  ac- 
tivity expends  itself  In  continuing  the  work  of  Moses.  It 
moves  entirely  within  the  lines  pnKicribed  by  Moaes,  and  is 
impelled  by  his  inviolable  authority.  Joshua's  deeds  are 
bnt  the  hiatorioal  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  Moses.  The 
Book  of  Joshua  is  but  the  narrative  of  Joshua's  obedience 
to  the  word  of  Moees.  Whatever  Joahna  ordains,  is  ren- 
dered sacred  by  an  appeal  to  Moans.  Even  the  division  of 
the  land  ia  conducted  according  to  thia  authority  (Josh. 
xiU.-xv.).  ^Kvery  place  have  I  given  yon,  aa  I  sail  unto 
Moees,-'  is  the  language  used  (Josh  i.  8).  Remember  what 
Moeea  commanded  you,  says  Jo«hna  to  the  tribes  of  Keuben. 
Qad,  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  1.  18).     The  Ikct  is  brought  out 


of  Israel  might  obey  him  (Num.  xxvii.  20.)  With 
the  death  of  Moses  the  work  of  legislation  is  dosed. 
After  him,  Joshua  exercises  the  authority  of 
government  and  direction.  By  his  deeds  he  gains  for 
himself  respect  amon^  the  people,  lilce  that  which 
Moses  had  (Josh.  i.  5,  i.  17,  iv.  U,  xvii.  4,  xviii.  3) ; 
similar  wonders  are  wrought  through  him :  but  ho 
executes  only  inherited  commands;  his  task  de- 
mands the  energy  of  obedience.  Moses  had  always 
been  named  before  Aaron  (Moses  and  Aaron) ;  > 
but  when  Joshua  and  the  Priest  were  named  to- 
gether, Eleazar  stood  first.  (Thus,  Num.  xxxiv. 
17  ;  Josh.  xiv.  1,  xviL  4,  xix.  51,  xxL  1).  When 
Moses  lived,  the  priesthood  received  their  com- 
mands through  him ;  aflcr  his  death,  Joshua  re- 
ceived support  and  aid  through  the  Priest  (Num. 
xxvii.  21).  In  accordance  with  this,  we  must  un- 
derstand what  is  said.  Josh.  i.  1,  namely,  that 
"  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua."  For  henceforth 
"there  arose  not  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses." 
That  which  Moses  was,  could  not  repeat  itself  in 
any  other  person.  Joshua,  therefore,  was  only  the 
reflection  of  a  part  of  the  power  of  Moses  ;  but  as 
such  he  had  conducted  the  first  historical  act  of 
fulfiDment  demanded  by  tlje  Mosaic  law.  The 
conquest  of  Canaan  was'the  necessary  presupposi- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  system.  Israel,  having  nccn 
liberated,  received  a  national  homestead.  When 
Joshua  died,  the  division  of  the  land  among*  the 
tribes  was  completed.     With  the  death  of  Aloscs 

with  pecuIUr  emphasis  in  the  following  passages :  **  Be 
strong  and  very  courageous  to  do  according  to  all  the  laws 
which  MoiJ«s  my  servant  commanded  thee  :  turn  not  from  it 
to  the  ri^ht  hand  or  the  Uft  '*  (Josh.  i.  7).  "There  was  not 
a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded  which  Joshoa  vend  not 
before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel "  (Josh.  viii.  35).  ^  Aa 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  his  servant,  ao  did  Moses  com- 
mand Joshua,  and  so  did  Joshua  ;  he  left  nothing  undou* 
of  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moaea  ■'  (Josh.  xi.  15). 

Wherever,  therefore,  Joshua  simply  executes  the  will  of 
Ood  aa  expressed  in  the  commands  of  Moses,  the  necesidty 
for  inquiring  by  Urim  does  not  ari.^.  It  is  preclaely  m  tAts 
execution  of  the  Moi<«ic  commands  that  God  speaks  to  Joi«hoa^ 
as  Josh.  iv.  10  clearly  teaches :  "  until  everything  was 
fluifhod  tliat  the  Lord  commanded  Joshua  to  spenk.  accord- 
ing to  all  that  M<yes  commanded  Joahna."  The  ditvct 
command  of  Ood  to  Moaea  operates  on  Joshua  who  exe- 
cutes it. 

That  Joshua  is  the  executor  of  the  c<nnmandt  of  Moaes, 
cannot  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  book  which  re- 
lates his  history,  be  overlooked.  When,  however,  the  do> 
oision  by  Urim  is  alloded  to,  and  it  is  said,  '^  aceordlDg  to  hit 

month  **  (TB  bp),  the  reference  is  to  the  same  (priestly) 
month  wliich,  Joeh.  xix.  50.  assigns  an  inheritanco  to 
Joahna,    ^^ according  to    the  month  of  Jehovah"     (v!7 

rrirp  ^Q).  TIiIs  method  of  decision  comes  into  play  when 
Joshua  has  no  instructions  firom  Moaea  according  to  which 
to  act.  The  peculiar  position  of  Joshua,  by  whom,  through 
the  word  of  Moses,  Ood  still  always  speaka  and  acta  aa 
through  Moaea  (Josh.  iii.  7),  and  who  nevertheleaa  does  not 
like  Moaea  stand  be/ore^  bnt  after,  the  priest,  becomea  every- 
where  manifest  This  position  alao  is  unique,  and  never 
again  recurs.  It  is  therefore  at  his  death,  and  not  till  then. 
that  the  preponderance  of  the  Pricat  aa  tike  sole  posaeaKor  of 
the  word  of  Ood,  beeomes  fhlly  manifest.  The  fact,  therv- 
fore,  that  we  now  first  hear  of  an  **  askirg  of  the  Lord,"*  so 

,  tu  from  being  ol>scon»,  is  fhil  of  instrucdon  on  the  hiator- 

:  ical  poaidon  of  affiilrs. 
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the  spirit  revealed  in  the  law  enters  apon  its  course 
through  the  history  of  the  world.  With  the  de- 
parture of  Joshua,  the  national  development  of 
Israel  in  Canaan  commences.  The  position  of 
Moses  was  unique,  and  like  that  of  a  iather,  could 
not  be  refilled.  When  he  dies,  the  heir  assumes 
the  house  and  its  management.  This  heir  was  not 
Joshua,  but  the  people  itself.  Joshua  was  only 
a  temporarr  contmuator  of  the  Mosaic  authority, 
specially  charged  with  the  seizure  of  the  land. 
lie  was  but  the  executive  arm  of  Moses  for  the 

conquest  (rP^P,  '*  minister,"  Josh.  i.  1 ).  His  per- 
sonality  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Moses.  As 
Elijah's  spirit  does  not  wholly  depart  fh>m  the  na- 
tion until  Elisha's  death,  so  the  personal  conduct 
and  guidance  of  the  people  by  Moses  do  not  en- 
tirely cease  until  the  death  of  Joshua.  Joshua's 
activity  is  just  as  unique  as  that  of  his  teacher.  He 
is  no  lawgiver,  but  neither  is  he  a  king  or  judge, 
as  were  others  who  came  after  him.  He  is  the 
^servant  of  Jehovah,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  minis- 
ter of  Moses.  The  correspondence  between  Judg. 
i.  I  and  Josh.  i.  1,  is  therefore  a  very  profound 
one.  The  death  of  the  men,  which  tnese  verses 
respectively  record,  gave  rise  to  the  occurrences  that 
follow. 

The  sons  of  larael  asked  Jehovah.  Literally : 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  ....  and  the  sons  of  Israel 

asked,"  etc  The  first  "  and  "  0)  introduces  the 
cause,^  the  second  the  consequence.  It  fs  moreover 
intimated  that  the  consequence  is  speedy  in  coming, 
follows  its  cause  without  any  jntervaL  The  trans- 
lation might  have  been :  **  And  it  came  to  pass 
....  that  the  sons  of  Israel  immediately  asked ; " 
or,  "  Scarcely  had  Joshua  died,  when  thie  sons  of 
Israel,"  etc  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
copula,  that  when  it  introduces  a  consequence,  it 
also  marks  it  as  closely  connected  with  its  antece- 
dent in  point  of  time.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
made  similar  use  of  koL  and  et,  Cf.  the  line  of  Vir- 
gil {^neidf  iiL  9) :  Vix  prima  inceperat  cutoff  et 
pater  Anchiaes  darefatis  vela  Jubebat.  The  Hebrew 
idiom  has  also  passed  over  mto  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  cf.  Luke  ii.  21 ;  iral  5tc  iwX'fis- 
h^vaif  ^lUpai  6itTi»  .  •  .  .  itoi  ^irX^^,  etc : 
'*  and  the  child  was  eight  days  old,  when  forthwith 
it  was  named  Jesus,"  where  the  Gothic  version  like- 
wise retains  the  double yoA,  **  and."  This  brings  out 
the  more  definite  sense,  both  in  the  parallel  passage, 
Josh.  L  1,  and  here.  Scarcely  had  Moses  died,  is 
the  idea  there,  when  God  spake  to  Joshna.  The 
government  of  Israel  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
interrupted.  Scarcely  was  Joshua  dead,  when  the 
sons  of  Israel  asked  Jehovah.  As  Joshua  suc- 
ceeded Moses  in  the  chief  direction  of  afiairs,  so  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  succeeded 
Joshua.  The  representatives  of  this  congregation, 
as  appears  from  Josh.  xxiv.  31  and  Judg.  ii.  7,  are 

the  Elders  (D'*3|7?).  Jewish  tradition,  accordingly, 
makes  the  spiritual  doctrine  pass  from  Moses  to 
Joshua,  and  firom  Joshua  to  the  Elders.  These  El- 

1  [BmaiAU:  "^H^l  In  ooojanedon  with  the  words, 
'after  the  death  of  Joehoa,*  flni  contMcts  itself  with  the 
eloilog  iwnative  of  the  Book  of  JoPhoa  (zziv.  2^-88),  and 
fecoodly  deeignatet  the  Book  of  Judges  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
ef  books  which  relate,  la  unbroken  connection,  the  [sacred] 
history  of  the  worid,  from  the  creation  to  the  exile  of  the 
bhabltants  of  the  sonthcm  kingdom.  The  tereral  books 
which  contain  this  connected  historical  account  are  joined 

topther  bj  the  eonnecUTe  \"  —  Tr  ] 
t  Ct  Josephos,  Ant.  It.  8,14,  who  states  on  the  anthority 


ders  are  the  seventy  men  chosen  by  Moses  (Num. 
xi.  16)  to  assbt  him  in  bearing  the  burden  of  the 
people.  The  term  "  Elder,"  it  is  true,  is  applied  to 
every  authority  among  the  people,  especially  civil. 
"  Elders,"  as  representatives  of  the  people,  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  wonders  of  God  in  tlie  desert  (Ex.  xvii. 
5).  The  "  Elders"  are  judges'*  (Deut.  xxii.  16);  the 
avil  authorities  of  each  city  are  "  Elders  "  (Deut. 
XXV.  7^.  "  Seventy  of  the  Elders,"  with  Moses  and 
the  pnests,  behold  the  glory  of  God  (Ex.  xxiv.  1, 

seq,).  The  D'*"1^tt7,  thoterim,  officers  charged  with 
executive  and  police  duties,  become  "Elders"  as 
soon  as  they  execute  the  regulations  of  Moses 
among  the  people  ( Kx.  xii.  21 ).  The  seventy  Elders 
who  assisted  Moses  in  bearing  the  burden  that 
pressed  upon  him  must,  therefore,  be  distinguished 
from  the  authorities  of  the  several  tribes  and  cities. 
They  represent  the  whole  nation.  As  such,  they 
unite  with  Moses,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  in  com- 
manding the  people  to  keep  the  law,  and  after  pass- 
ing the  Jordan  to  erect  a  memorial  of  great  stones 
(Deut.  xxviL  1,2).  During  the  regency  of  Joshua, 
the  authorities  and  representatives  of  the  people, 
beside  the  priests  and  Levitcs,  consist  of  Elders, 
heads  of  trioes,  judges,  and  magistrates  (skoterim). 
Such  is  the  enumeration  after  the  conquest  of  Ai, 
and  particularly  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2,  where,  in  order  to 
give  nis  last  instructions  to  Israel,  Joshua  calls  all 
the  representatives  of  the  people  together.  Again, 
in  ch.  xxiv.  1 ,  it  is  stated  that  Joshua  "  called  for 
the  Elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads,  judges,  and 
magistrates."  If  no  distinction  were  intended  here, 
it  had  been  sufficient  to  say,  "  ciders  and  bends  ;  " 
for  judges  and  magistrates  were  also  "elders." 
But  he  called  together  the  national  representatives 
and  those  of  the  several  tribcM,  like  two  "  Houses" 
or  "  Chambers."  The  tribal  representatives  and 
authoi  itics  he  dismisses ;  but  the  "  Elders,"  who 
belong  to  all  the  tribes  in  common,  remain  near 
him,  as  they  had  been  near  Moses.  These,  there- 
fore are  they  who,  when  Joshua  dies,  step  into  his 
place.  As  on  him,  so  on  them,  there  had  been  put 
of  the  spirit  that  was  on  Moses  (Num.  xi.  1 7).  They 
quickly  and  zealously  undertake  the  government. 
They  determine  to  Dcgin  at  once  where  Joshua 
stopped,  to  make  war  on  the  nations  who  have  not 
yet  been  conquered,  though  their  lands  have  been 
assigned  to  the  several  tribes  (Josh,  xxiii.  4). 
Joshua  is  scarcely  dead,  before  the  Elders  inquire  of 
God.» 

No  father  ever  cared  for  his  children  as  Moses, 
under  divine  direction,  cared  for  hb  people.  Who, 
then,  when  he  is  gone,  shall  determine  what  the 
people  are  or  are  not  to  undertake  1  The  answer 
to  tnis  question  is  recorded  Num.  xxvii.  21 :  After 
the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  is  to  stand  before  Elea- 
zar  the  priest,  inquire  of  him  after  the  judgment  of 
Urim  from  Jehovah,  and  according  to  his  answer 
they  shall  go  out  and  come  in.  That  Joshua  ever 
did  this,  the  book  which  bears  his  name  nowhere 
records.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  exceptional  posi- 
tion, as  bound  b^he  word  and  directions  of  Moses, 

of  Jewish  tradition  that  there  were  in  every  citj  seven  Judges, 
each  with  two  Levitical  aeelstants,  corraepondiog  to  the 
Mventy-two  of  the  general  senate. 

8  [B.voHXAinc :  ^  The  nons  of  lerael  here  are  not  the  whole 
nation,  but  only  the  tribes  weet  of  the  Jordan,  who  are 
«poken  of  in  the  stime  way,  and  In  express  eontradistlnctioo 
fh>m  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Joeh.  xxii.  12, 18,  82. 
According  to  Josh.  xiii.  and  xxih.  the  farther  conflict  with 
the  Oanaanites  was  incumbent  on  the  western,  not  on  the 
ea»tem  tribes.  Hence,  kIto,  the  following  account  treatfl  only 
of  the  doings  and  ouii«ioue  of  tae  western  IsnuiU'  —  Ta  ] 
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that  the  word  of  God  comes  directly  to  him,  al- 
though he  rankii  after  Eleazar  the  priest.  Bnt  this 
b  not  the  po^iition  of  the  congr^ation  of  Israel ; 
and  hence  the  provision  made  by  Moses  for  Joshua 
now  formally  becomes  of  force.    For  the  first  time 

since  Num.  xxvii.  21,  we  find  here  the  word  vS^ 

with  9)  in  the  signification  "  to  inquire  of  Jeho- 

Tah ; "  for  the  D'^"WS  bw^f?  of  that  passage  and 

the  niiTa  vWy  of  this  are  equivalent  expres. 
sions.  Inquiries  put  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  answered  by  none  bnt  God.  In  the  sublime 
organism  of  the  Mosaic  law  every  internal  thought, 
every  spiritual  truth,  presents  itself  in  the  form  of 
an  external  action,  a  visible  symbol.  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Light  and  Purity)  lie  in  the  breas^plate 
on  the  heart  of  the  priest,  when  he  enters  into  the 
sanctuary  (Ex.  xxviii.  30).  They  lie  an  the  heart; 
but  that  which  is  inquired  after,  receives  its  solution 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  priest 
Consequently,  although  in  the  locus  classicm  (Num. 
xxvii.  21),  the  expression  is,  "to  inquire  of  the 
Urim,"  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
it  is  always,  "  and  they  inquired  of  Jehovah.**  The 
Greeks  aho  used  the  expression  ipmrSuf  rhr  $t6p  for 
**  inquiring  of  the  oracle,"  cf.  Xenoph.,  A/«m.,  viii. 
3).  The  Urim  also  were  an  oracle,  and  a  priest 
announced  the  word  of  God.  The  God  of  Israel, 
however,  does  not  speak  in  riddles  (Num.  xii.  8), 
but  in  clear  and  definite  responses.  Israel  asks  :  — 
Who  of  us  1  shall  first  go  up  against  tha  Ca- 
naanite  to  fight  against  himP  The  word  "go 
up  "  is  not  to  be  taken  altogether  literally.    The 

Hebrew  n|^y,  here  and  frequently  answers  in  sig- 
nification to  the  Greek  4<^pfjM¥f  Latin  aggredi  It 
means  to  advance  to  the  attack,  but  conceives  the 
defense  as  made  from  a  higher  level.  The  point 
and  justification  of  the  inquiry  lies  in  the  word 
"first"  The  question  is  not  whether  aggressive 
measures  shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted,  but  which 
of  the  tribes  shall  initiate  them.  Hitherto,  Moses, 
and  after  him,  Joshua  have  directed  the  movements 
of  the  people.  Under  Joshua,  moreover,  all  the 
tribes  united  in  common  warfare.  All  for  one,  each 
for  all.  The  general  war  is  at  an  end ;  the  land  is 
divided,  the  tribes  have  had  their  territories  as- 
signed them.  Now  each  single  tribe  must  engage 
the  enemies  still  settled  wiihin  its  borders.  This 
was  another,  very  difficult  task.  It  was  a  test  of 
the  strength  an({  moral  endurance  of  the  severiU 
tribes.  The  g^eneral  war  of*  conquest  under  Joshua 
did  not  come  into  collision  with  the  jey  of  posses- 
sion and  rest,  for  these  had  as  yet  no  existence. 
But  after  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes  such  a  com- 
mon war,  under  one  leadership,  was  no  longer  prac- 
ticable. It  may  also  have  appeared  unwise  that  all 
the  tribes  should  be  engaged  m  general  and  simul- 
taneous action  within  their  several  territories.  Had 
one  tribe  been  defeated,  the  others  would  not  have 
been  in  a  position  to  assist  it.  The  question  there- 
fore ooncemed  the  honor  and  du<y  of  the  first  a^ 

1  (Of.  «n  this  rendering  th«  note  under  the  text  on  p.  28. 
-Tm.! 

3  Gf.  Pi.  ozir.  2,  and  the  Ptnkta  and  JaUeut  on  the  Book 
of  Judgee  (Ed.  Amsterd.)  }  87}  p.  2,  ch.  viii. 

t  The  history  ef  Athene  contains  a  elmilar  Inttanoe.  The 
eomdl  of  wmr  befere  the  battle  of  ICanthon  waa  predded 
ov«r  by  Oallimachnt,  of  the  tribe  AJax.  A  preponderance 
of  veioM,  exaggeratiog  Uie  danger,  already  Inclined  to  avoid 
the  Per»ian  army,  when  CalUmaobuf  voted  for  the  eonree 
nrgad  by  Milttaden,  and  tnraed  the  tide.  In  eonaeqaence  of 
tMa,Tthe  tribe  of  k^kxmm  specially  honored.  Notwithstaod- 


I  tack.  As  yet  no  tribe  held  any  definite  |)riority  of 
I  rank.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  right,  it  waa  left 
with  God  to  determine  who  should  first  go  up  to 
fight  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  to  grwd 
them,  as  the  word  used  expresses  it,  and  thus  de- 
prive them  of  that  power  for  evil  which  as  nations 
they  possessed.     The  signification  "to  war**  of 

D07»  is  illustrated  by  the  meaning  "  to  eat,"  which 
it  also  has.  The  terrible  work  of  war  is  like  the 
action  of  the  teeth  on  bread,  it  tears  and  grinds  its 
object.    Hence  the  Greek  fidxcupa,  knife,  l^Iongs  to 

fUxofjuu,  to  fight,  just  as  the  Hebrew  P^3(^ 

knife,  belongs  to  vD^J,  to  eat. 

Ver.  2.  And  Jehovah  aaid,  Jodah  shall  so 
up.  Judah  takes  a  prominent  position  among  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  even  m  the  lifetime  of  their  father. 
The  misdemeanors  of  his  elder  brethren  favor  this. 
It  is  he  who  saves  Joseph  from  the  pit  in  which  the 
wrath  of  the  others  designed  him  to  perish ;  and 
who,  by  suggesting  his  sale  into  Egypt,  paves  the 
way  for  the  wonderful  destinies  which  tnat  land  has 
in  stor^  for  Israel.  He  is  capable  of  confessing  his 
sins  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26).  He  pledges  himseSf  to 
Jacob  for  the  safe  return  of  Benjamin,  and  him  the 
patriarch  trusts.^  He,  also,  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
speaks  the  decisive  word  to  the  yet  unrecognized 
Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  18) ;  and,  although  he  bows  him- 
self oefore  Joseph,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  neverthe- 
less says  of  him  (Gen.  xlix.  8  ff.) :  "  Thy  brethren 
praise  thee ;  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Ju- 
dah.'* The  tribe  otJndaS  holds  the  same  promi- 
nent position.  It  is  the  most  numerous  tribe.  At 
the  first  census  (Num.  ii),  its  military  strength  is 
greater  than  that  of  both  the  tribes  of  Joseph.  In 
the  desert,  it  leads  the  first  of  the  four  encamp- 
ments,—  that,  namely,  which  fiuses  the  east  (Num. 
ii.  3).*  It  began  the  decampment  and  advance 
(Num.  X.  14).  Among  those  appointed  by  Moses 
to  allot  the  land,  the  representative  of  «ludah  is 
named  first  (Num.  xxxiv.  19) ;  and  hence  wh^i  the 
allotment  was  actually  made  under  Joshua,  Uie  lot 
of  Judah  came  out  first  (Josh.  xv.  1 ). 

But  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  ^et  other  merits,  by 
reason  of  which  it  took  the  initiative  on  the  present 
occasion.  When  Moses  sent  twelve  men  to  recon- 
noitre the  land,  one  man  from  each  tribe,  the  mes- 
sengers of  Judah  and  Ephraim  alone,  full  of  faith 
and  courag^e,  sought  to  awaken  within  the  people  a 
spirit  pleasing  to  God.  The  messen^  of  Ephraim 
was  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  the  minister  of  Moses ; 
the  representative  of  Judah  was  Caleb.  Both  ob- 
tained great  credit  for  their  conduct.  Joshua  be- 
came the  successor  of  Moses.  When  Joshua  died, 
Caleb  still  lived.  The  great  respect  which  he  en- 
joyed, as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  on  account 
of  the  approbation  of  Moses,  may  also  be  inferred 
from  Josh.  xiv.  6.* 

Up  thenl  I  have  deliver^  the  land  Into  his 
hand.  **  Up  then,"  the  address  of  encouragement : 
agite,  macte  !^  Judah  may  boldly  attack — victory 
is  certain.    Caleb  stands  at  the  head  of  the  tribe^ 

ing  the  use  of  the  lot,  the  last  place  In  the  ohoms  was  nervr 
assigned  to  this  tribe  (Plntaitih,  Qu.  Sjfirgf,,  i.  10;  ct 
Boekh,  StaatsJtautkaU  dtr  AUuner,  i.  748,  note).  It  Is  said 
that  Charlemagne,  Induced  by  the  beiMio  deeds  of  Oonnt 
Qerold,  bestowed  on  the  Swabians  the  right  of  fbrming  the 
vanguard  in  every  campaign  of  the  empire. 

4  [OccasionaUy  H^n  may  be  properly  rendered  by 
«  Up !  "  or  "  Now  then*!  "^  cf.  Ps.  ezzxiv.  1,  where  It  is  fcl- 
lowed  by  as  imperattve ;  bnt  In  sitnations  like  the  present 
such  a.  rendering  is  nnneoessarity  free.  The  word  is  designed 
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He  has  olreadj  been  assnred  of  yictorr  bj  Moses 
(Num.  xiT.  24 ;  Josh.  xiv.  9).  Josephns  {Ant,  v. 
8, 1)  calls  the  priest  who  officiates  Phinehas.  He 
infers  this  from  Josh.  xxiv.  33,  where  the  death  of 
Eleazar  is  recorded.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
Phinehas  also  wrote  the  conclusion  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua. 

HOMILEnOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ter.  1.  Israel  is  believing  and  obedient  after  the 
death  of  Joshua.  Like  a  child  after  tiie  death  of  its 
fitther,  it  has  the  best  intentions.    It  is  zealous  to 

Serfonn,  with  speed  and  vigor,  the  task  imposed  by 
oshua.  As  directed  by  the  law  (Num.  xxvii.  21 ), 
it  inquires  of  Ood  through  His  priest,  the  appointed 
medium  for  announcing  His  will.  The  recollection 
of  benefits  received  from  the  departed  hero,  and  the 
feelings  of  pietj  toward  him,  are  still  exerting  their 
influence.  So  does  many  a  child  finish  the  period 
of  instruction  preparatory  to  confirmation,  with  a 
heart  zealously  resolved  to  be  pious.  Many  a  Chris- 
tian comes  away  from  an  awakening  sermon  with 
resolutions  of  repentance.  Prindpium  fervet.  First 
lore  is  full  of  glowing  zeal.  To  begin  well  is  never 
without  a  blessing.  The  best  inheritance  is  to  con- 
tinue obedient  toward  God. 

Starke  :  God  gives  more  than  we  seek  from 
him.  —  Gerlach  :  Not  even  the  task  which  had 
been  imposed  on  each  individual  tribe,  will  they 
take  in  hand,  ¥rithoat  having  inquired  of  the  Lord 
concerning  it. 

Ver.  2.  God  therefore  vouchsafes  direction  and 
prcmiise.  Judah  is  to  go  before.  When  Israel  is 
Delieving  and  obedient,  Judah  always  goes  befbre 
(Gen.  xUx.  10) :  in  the  desert,  at  the  head  of  the 
host;  after  the  time  of  the  Judges,  when  David 
sits  upon  the  throne  of  Israel ;  and  finally,  when 

to  exdtt  tlM  attention  and  pat  it  on  Um  akrt  ftnr  what  Is 
vnAag.  Of  ooum,  tbe  aMnnnea  which  hare  followa  it, 
woQld  animate  and  incite;  but  the  agiu!  maetel  are  in  the 


the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  conquers  the  last 
enemy,  which  is  death. 

Starke  :  If  we  also  desire  to  war  against  our 
spiritual- Canaanites,  the  first  attack  must  be  made, 
and  the  war  must  be  conducted,  by  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Rev.  v.  6). 

Lisco :  The  words,  "  I  have  delivered  the  land," 
are  meant  prophetically ;  with  God  that  which  is 
certain  in  the  fiiture  is  as  if  it  were  present 

[Bush  (combining  Scott  and  Henry) :  The  pre- 
cedency was  given  to  Judah  because  it  was  the 
most  numerous,  powerful,  and  valiant  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  that  which  the  Lord  designed  should 
possess  the  preeminence  in  all  respects,  as  being 
the  one  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  spring,  and 
for  that  reason  crowned  with  the  "  excellency  of 
dignitv"  above  all  its  fellows.  Judah  therefore 
must  lead  in  this  i)erilous  enterprise ;  for  God  not 
only  appoints  service  according  to  the  strength  and 
ability  He  has  given,  but  **  would  also  have  the 
burden  of  honor  and  the  burden  of  labor  go 
together.''  Those  who  have  the  precedency  m 
rank,  reputation,  or  infiuence,  should  always  be 
disposed  to  go  before  others  in  every  good  work, 
undismayed  by  danger,  difficulty,  or  obloquy,  that 
they  may  encourage  others  by  tSeir  example. 

Wordsworth  :  The  death  of  Joshua  is  the 
date  of  degeneracy.  So  in  spiritual  respects,  as 
long  as  the  true  Joshua  lives  m  the  soul,  there  is 
health.  St.  Paul  says,  **  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me."  The  true  Joshua  lives  in  the 
souls  of  his  saints ;  but  if  He  dies  in  the  soul,  that 
death  is  theirs ;  the  death  of  their  souls  ( Origen). 

Bachmann  :  As  the  Book  of  Joshua  opens  with 
the  mention  of  Moses'  death,  so  the  Book  of 
Judges  with  that  of  Joshua.  The  servants  of  the 
Lord  die  one  after  the  other ;  but  the  history  of 
his  kingdom  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  —  Tr.] 

words  to  which  71^11  calls  attention,  not  in  71371  ItmU, 
Tb.] 


Judah  and  Simeon  agree  to  assist  each  other  in  clearing  their  allotted  lands  of  Canaan- 
ites,    They  defeat  the  enemy  in  Bezek^  capture  Adoni-bezek^  and  bum  Jerusalem, 

Chapter  I.     8-8. 

8  And  Jadah  said  unto  Simeon  his  brother,  Come  up  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we 
may  [and  let  as]  fight  [tcceth«r]  against  the  Canaanites ;  and  I  likewise  will  go  with 

4  thee  into  thy  lot  So  Simeon  went  with  him.  And  Judah  went  up,  and  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  delivered  the  Canaanites  and  the  Peiizzites  into  their  hand :  and  they 

5  dew  [smote]  of  [omit :  of]  them  in  Bezek  ten  thousand  men.^  And  they  found 
[oame  upon,  iuMxpeet»dij  met  withj  Adoni-bezek  in  Bezek :  and  they  fought  against  him, 

6  and  thej  slew  [smote]  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites.  But  [Aid]  Adoni-bezek 
fled ;  and  they  pursued  afier  him,  and  caught  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his 

7  great  toes.  And  Adonibezek  said,  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs 
and  their  great  toes  cut  off,  gathered  their  meat  under  my  table ;  as  I  have  done,  so 
God  [the  Deity]  hath  requited  me.     And  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 

8  he  di^.  (]^w  [omit the  (), and  for  Now  lead:  But]  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  had 
fought  [omit :  had  ^]  against  Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  it,  emd  smitten  it  [and  took  it ' 
and  smote  it]  with  the  edge^  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire  £gave  the  city  up 
to  the  fire]. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


TEXTUAL  AND  QRAMMATIOAL. 

[1  Ter.  4.  ~  *<  Smote  them  io  Boek  tM  thoiuand  men  "  t.  «.  to  Ibe  muabar  of  10,000  mm.  Ct  ch.  iil.  29,  81,  ete. 
A>  Ibr  the  word  Hpp,  its  proper  meaninf  if  ''  to  itiike,  to  emito  ;  ^*  here,  doobtlev,  to  ftr  u  the  ten  thoonnd  ue  eon* 
eemed,  to  unite  &tolly,  to  kill ;  elsewhere  (in  rer.  6,  for  instenoe),  to  defMt,  Tsoqulth.  —  TE.J 

11  Ver.  8. MAmuw  Ilctmr  :   Our  trmosUttort  Judge  it  [the  taking  of  Jenuelem]  spoken  of  liere,  as  dooe  fbnnerlj  in 

Joshua's  time,  and  onlj  repeated  [related]  on  occaaion  of  Adoni-besek*s  d>ing  there,  and  therefore  read  it,  "  thej  liad 
fought  against  Jemsalem,^^  and  put  this  verse  in  a  parenthesis ;  but  the  original  speaks  of  It  as  a  thing  now  done ;  and 
that  seems  most  probable,  because  it  is  said  to  be  done  bjr  ttie  children  of  Judah  in  partionlar,  not  by  all  Isnal  in  genemi, 
whom  Joehua  commanded.  —  Te.] 

[S  Ver.  8.  — To  tight  against  a  city,  ^'^V'^  CH^n,  is  to  besiege  it,  or  assanlt  it  bj  stonn,  cL  Josh.  z.  81 ;  2  Sam 

xii.  26.  ID^  i*  to  talce  bj  soch  a  moTement.  Hence  Dr.  Cassel  translates,  "  Ibaght  against  Jerosalem,  and  took  it  bj 
storm,  erstiirmUH  ««."  —  Tl.) 

[4  T«>.  8.  —  D*nT*^rb  :  lit.  **aetordins  to  the  month  {L  t,  edge)  of  the  iwonL  The  exprsnion  denotes  nnspartng 
deetmetion,  a  IdlUng  wiioae  only  measors  is  the  sharpnsM  of  the  sword's  edge.    Ct  Berthean  m  /oe.  _Ta.] 


EXKQKnCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  3.  And  Judah  said  unto  Simoon  his 
brother.    In  matters  of  war  the  tribes  were  repre- 

bented  hj  the  NetCim  (D^fcfttT^).  A  Nasi,  prince 
or  chief,  stood  at  the  head  of  each  tribe,  and  acted 
in  its  name,  although  with  ereat  independence. 
At  the  numbering  of  the  people  in  the  desert,  the 
Nasi  of  Judah  was  Nahshon,  tne  son  of  Aminadah ; 
but  after  the  sending  of  the  spies,  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  held  that  position  (Num.  xxxiv.  19). 
According  to  the  directions  of  Moses  in  the  pas- 
sage just  referred  to,  these  princes  were  to  assist 
the  Ftiest  and  Joshua  in  the  allotment  of  the  land 
to  the  tribes.  They  are  the  same  who,  in  Josh, 
xix.  51,  are  called  "heads  of  families."  For,  as 
appears  especially  from  Josh.  xxiL  14,  only  he 
could  be  Nasi  who  was  "  head  of  a  family."  Col- 
lectively, they  are  styled  "  the  princes  of  the  con- 
gregation "  (Josh.  xxii.  30).  That  Moses  names 
only  ten  (Num.  xxxir.  18,  etc.),  arises  from  the 
fact  that  he  refers  only  to  the  allotment  of  the  land 
this  side  the  Jordan-  The  princes  of  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  When  the  trans-Jordanic  trib^  were 
erroneously  suspected  of  apostasy,  the  ten  princes 
with  the  priest  went  to  them  as  an  embassy  from  the 
other  tribes  (Josh.  xxiL  14).  It  was  these  princes 
who  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  Gibconites  (Josh, 
ix.  15) ;  and  the  congregatbn  was  bound  by  their 
oath,  although  greatly  dissatisfied  when  the  decep- 
tion of  the  Gibeonites  was  discovered. . 
Come  up  with  me  into  my  lot.    The  territory 

of  a  single  tribe  was  called  its  lot,  /^^.  Com- 
pare the  Greek  nXripos,  used  to  denote  possessions 
m  general,  and  also  the  portion  of  territory  as- 
si^ed  to  each  party  embarked  in  a  colonial  enter- 
prise. ( "  CrcBsus  devastated  the  lots  of  the  Syrians/' 
^•ipmp  rohs  KK^povs,  Herod,  i.  76.)  —  It  was  nat- 
ural for  Judah  to  summon  his  brother  Simeon  to 
ioin  him ;  for  Simeon's  territory  lay  within  the 
borders  of  Judah.^  According  to  the  statements 
of  Josh.  XV.,  the  inheritance  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  might  be  bounded  by  two  lines,  drawn 
respectively  from  the  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  northern  line  passin^j^  below  Jerusalem.  Sim- 
eon's part  lay  in  the  middle  between  these  lines, 
toward  the  west  For  this  reason,  Simeon  is  al- 
ready in  Num.  xxxiv.  20  named  second,  next  to 

1  [Km.:  Simeon  Is  called  the  **hrother"  of  Jadah,  not 
so  mnoh  because  ther  both  deeoended  teem  one  mother, 
Laah  (Gen.  xxix.  88,  85),  as  beoaoae  Simeon *•  Inheritance 


Judah,  the  first  tribe.  This  summons  of  Judah  to 
Simeon  to  conquer  together  their  territories  b  in- 
structive in  several  respects.  It  shows  that  the 
whole  south  had  indeed  been  attacked,  but  was  not 
yet  occupied.  True,  the  narrative  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  Joshua  is  not  complete,  and  leaves 
much  to  be  supplied ;  but  thus  much  is  clear,  that 
though  Joshua  undoubtedly  made  war  on  the 
southern  and  northern  Canaanites,  he  by  no  means 
obtained  control  of  all  the  land.  It  is  also  evident 
from  Josh.  L-x.  42,  that  as  long  as  Joshua  fought 
with  the  more  southern  enemies,  his  encampment 
was  at  Gilgal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan,  to  which  after  each  victory  over  the 
southern  kings,  whom  he  pursued  far  into  the 
southwest,  he  alwa^  fell  back  (Josh.  x.  15,  45). 
Hence  the  conversation  with  Caleb,  concerning  the 
inheritance  of  the  latter  takes  place  while  the  camp 
is  still  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  xiv.  6).  Consequently,  it 
can  only  have  been  the  result  of  victories  over  the 
northern  princes,  that  Joshua,  in  the  last  years  of 
his  regencv,  transferred  the  encampment  of  the 
people  to  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii.  I,  xxu  2)  and  She- 
chem  (Josh  xxiv.  1).  Of  this  territory  he  had 
already  gained  permanent  possession.  It  belonged 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  tnbe  of  Ephniim.  Joshua 
himself  was  of  this  tribe.  That  fi&ct  expUins  how 
it  was  that  Ephndm  was  the  first  to  come  into  se- 
cure and  permanent  territorial  possession.  In  this 
also  Joshua  differs  frx>m  Moses.  The  latter,  al- 
though sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  belongeid  to 
all  the  tnbes.  He  was  raised  above  every  special 
tribe-relationship.  His  grave  even  none  can  ooast 
of.  Joshua  does  not  den^  that  he  belongs  to  Joseph, 
although  he  does  not  3rield  to  their  less  righteous 
demands  (Josh.  xvii.  14).  His  tribe  forms  the  first 
circle  around  him.  When  he  locates  the  national 
centre  in  Shiloh  and  Shechem,  it  is  in  the  posses- 
sions of  Ephraim.  Here,  as  long  as  Joshua  lived, 
the  gOTemment  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  and  their 
sanctuary  had  their  seat.  Here  the  bones  of 
Joseph  were  buried;  here  are  the  sepulchres  of 
Joshua  and  his  contemporary,  the  priest  Eleaxar. 
Ephraim  was  the  point  frt>m  which  the  fiEurther 
warlike  expeditions  of  the  individual  tribes  were 
directed,  rrecisely  because  the  first  permanently 
held  possession  had  connected  itself  with  Joshua 
and  his  tribe,  the  summons  to  seize  and  occupy 
their  assigned  territory  came  next  to  Judah  and  itis 

Krince   Caleb,  the  associate  of  Joshua,  and  after 
im  the  first  man  of  Israel.    But  Judah    and 

lay  within  that  of  Jndah  (Joeh.  xdx.  1  IT.),  on  aooount  ci 
which  Simeon^  connection  with  Judah  wae  eloeer  than  that 
of  th**  other  trlben.  —  Ta.J 
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Simeon  cannot  have  set  ont  on  their  expedition 
from  Shiloh  or  Shechem.  There  was  not  room 
enongh  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to 
aflbrd  camping-ground  for  all  Israel.  The  en- 
campment m  Gil;;al  had  not  ceased;  and  there  the 
tribe  of  Jndah  foand  a  soitable  station  whence  to 
gain  pofisession  of  its  own  land.  Thence  they 
coald  enter  immediately  into  the  territory  assi^ed 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  only  upon  the  supposition 
that  Gilgal  was  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
trmy  of  Judah,  that  it  becomes  entircJy  clear  why 
Jndah  turned  to  hia  brother  Simeon.  Had  he  come 
down  from  Shechem,  he  might  also  have  turned 
to  Benjamin.  But  Simeon  needed  the  same  ave- 
nue into  his  dominions  as  Judah.  He  must  pass 
tfaroagh  the  country  of  the  latter  to  reach  his 
own.  From  Gilgal,  the  armies  of  Judah  advanced 
along  the  boun(Ury  line  between  their  own  land, 
and  Benjamin,  in  the  direction  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  which  formed  their  eastern 
border  (Josh.  xv.  5-7),  intending  to  march  through 
the  wilderness,  and  perhaps  after  passing  Tekoah, 
to  turn  first  against  Hebron.  Tncre  the  enemy 
met  them.^ 

Yer.  4.  And  they  smote  them  in  Besek,  ten 
thoniand  men.  The  position  of  Bezck  is  indicated 
by  the  direction  of  Juaah's  advance.  It  must  have 
been  already  within  the  limits  of  Judah ;  for  "  Ju- 
dah went  up,''  namely,  to  his  territory.  Its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  cannot  have  been  great,  for  thev 
brought  the  wounded  and  maimed  Adoni-bezek 
thither,  and  immediately  after  the  battle  in  Bezek 
the  tribes  attack  Jerusalem-  If  it  were  the  name  of 
a  city,  the  place  bearing  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
of  such  importance,  as  to  make  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  we  find  no  further  mention  of  it*  The  name 
annouices  itself  as  an  appellative  derived  from  the 

character  of  the  region.  |?.3  (Bezek)  is  undoubtedly 

equivalent  to  P'^^  (Barak).  It  designates  unfruit- 
f^  stonv  sand-areas  (Syrtes),  The  desert  Barca  in 
North  Africa  b  familiar  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  inhabitants  of  deserts  received  the  name 
Barcsans,  as  Jerome  remarks  (Ep.  cxxix.),  "  fix)m 
the  city  Barca,  which  lies  in  the  desert"  At  the 
present  day  a  chasm  in  the  rocks,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  bears  the  name  Bereika  (Ritter,  xiv.  547). 
The  ancient  name  Bene-berak  (Josh.  xix.  45)  also 

explains  itself  in  this  way.  In  Arabic  np*1Z}  des- 
ignates stony,  unfruitful  land.  Now,  the  land  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  which  Judah  marched 
into  his  territory,  is  for  the  most  part  of  this  char- 
acter. "  The  desert  here,  coverca  with  chalk  and 
cmmbUng  limestone,  and  without  the  least  trace  of 
Tegetation,  haa  a  truly  terrible  appearance  "  (Ritter, 

1  [That  Jodah,  nor  in  ftet  any  of  tike  WMt«ra  tribes,  ex- 
Mpc  Bphtmim,  had  not  bithtrto  •qjoyed  aeioal  poMMiion 
of  uy  part  of  his  land,  it  alao  Uie  Tiew  of  Bertlietta  and 
KwaU.  It  Is  ttrraaooaly  ot^Ced  to  by  fiaehmann,  who 
maintdBt  that "  not  only  Ui«  allotmant  of  the  land  among 
the  tribct,  bnt  alao  its  actual  ooenpatSon  by  them,  an  con- 
■taatly  pnrappoeed  in  all  that  this  first  chapter  relates  both 
•boot  Om  proeecntion  of  Uie  local  wars,  and  the  many  In- 
•tancM  nt  dnftil  &Unre  to  proeecnte  them."  And,  certainly, 
sneh  paMBffM  as  Josh.  xxiiL  1  and  zzIt.  28,  cf.  Jodf  U.  6, 
appear  at  least  to  be  decidedly  against  the  view  taken  by 
oar  aathor.  The  snbjeet,  however,  Is.obicare  and  intri- 
eate,  and  not  to  be  entered  upon  in  a  foot-note.  —  Ta.] 

1  fht  nama  does  indeed  oecor  again  in  1  Sam.  zi.  8,  where 
8aal  ntunbers  Israel  in  Beiek.  Bat  the  very  ftct  that  Be- 
a«k  it  there  need  as  a  place  for  mustering  troops,  shows  that 
it  is  open  eoun^,  not  any  thioKiy  peopled  spot.  It  cannot 
be  maintained  that  both  Be»ks  mn»t  detdgnate  the  samn  re- 
paa.    SlmUar  topographical  conditions  coolbrred  similar  or 


XV.  653  (Gage's  Transl.,  iii.  114).  It  was  in  this 
tract  that  the  battle  was  joined,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Canaan ite  and  Perizzite.  The  name 
Canaanites  passed  over  from  the  cities  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Lowlands  (Canaan),  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  throughout  the  land.  It  designates  the  popn- 
lation  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life.  Perizzites  may  have  been  the  name  of 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  inhabitants  of  tents,  roving  at 
will  among  the  mountains  and  in  the  desert.  Down 
to  the  present  time,  the  eastern  part  of  Judah,  ad- 
joining the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  true  Bedouin  highway, 
especially  for  all  those  Arabs  who  press  forwarfl ' 
from  the  east  and  south.  The  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  unite  to  meet  the  common  enemy  in  the 
desert  tract,  just  as  Zenobia  united  herself  with  the 
Saracens  of  the  desert  against  the  Romans.  They 
are  defeated,  and  there  fall  ten  thousand  men,  t.  e. 
fi6piot,  myriads,  an  indefinitely  large  number. 
From  the  fact  that  Bezek  does  not  designate  a  par- 
ticular place,  but  the  region  in  general,  it  becomes 
plain  tlut  verses  4  and  5  do  not  relate  the  same  oc- 
currence twice.  Verse  4  speaks  of  the  first  conflict. 
The  second  was  offered  by  Adoni-bezek  (ver.  5). 

Yer.  5.  And  they  came  upon  Adoni-besek 
in  Bezek.  We  can  trace  the  way  which  Judah 
took,  with  Simeon,  to  the  borders  assigned  him. 
From  Gilgal  it  proceeded  to  Beth-hogia  {Am 
Hajla),  through  tne  wide  northern  plain  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  its  northwestern  shore,  to  the  region 
at  present  traversed  by  the  Ta'Amirah  Bedouin 

tribes.    This  region  was  named  Bezek.    PJ^  and 

p^^  primarily  signify  "dazzling  brightness;" 
hence  the  signification  "lightning."  It  was  doilbt- 
less  the  dazding  glare  of  Uie  ground,  produced  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  whether  from  the  white  8al^ 
crust  of  the  sur£u»,  the  rocks,*  or  the  undulating 
sandhills,  that  suggested  the  name  Bezek  for  such 
regions.  This  primary  sense  enables  us,  moreover, 
alSo  to  discover  the  connection  between  Adoni-U'zek 
and  Bezek.  That  the  latter  is  not  a  city,  miL'ht 
have  been  suflBciently  inferred  from  the  tact  that 
notwithstanding  the  -victory  no  record  is  made  here, 
as  in  the  cases  of  other  cines,  of  its  fall  and  destruc- 
sion.  To  take  Adoni-bezek  as  Prince  of  Bezek,  does 
not  seem  advisable.  The  proper  names  of  heathen 
kings  alwajrs  have  reference  to  their  religion.^ 
Since  Adoni-bezek,  after  having  been  mutilated, 
was  carried  by  his  attendants  to  Jerusalem,  he  must 
have  held  some  relation  to  that  city.  Only  that 
supposition  enables  us  to  see  why  Judah  and  Sim- 
eon storm  Jcbus  (Jerusalem),  bielonging  as  it  did 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  which  reason  they 
make  no  attempt  to  hold  it  by  garrisoning  it  Al- 
ready in  the  10th  chapter  of  Joshua  we  meet  with 

identical  names.  Bene-berak  [sons  of  Berak,  Josh.  xix.  46, 
as  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  name  compare  the 
commentary  on  Ters.  4  aud  6.  —  Ta.]  was  in  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
And  so  a  region  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  east  of  Shechem,  so 
(kr  at  least  as  we  can  determine  the  true  direction  from  the 
narratlTe  [in  Sam.  xl.  8],  seems  also  to  hsTe  borne  the  nam^ 
Besek. 

8  According  to  the  interchange  of  r  and  «  as  in  pTH  and 

^"^"nn  (Bnk.  i.  14),  quaero  and  quaeso^  etc.  In  £wk.  i.  14, 
b^zek  (batak)  denotes  a  danling  radiance.  Barak,  lightning, 
became  a  proper  name.  In  the  regions  of  Baroa  (the  desert), 
the  name  Bareas  (Hamiloar)  was  fluniliar  enough. 

4  "  The  glitter  of  the  (graTel)  surfkee  in  the  snnshlne,  is 
not  a  little  trying  to  the  eyes."  — Stranss,  Sinai  und  GoU 
gotha,  iU.  1,  188. 

5  Cf.  my  Orunamen  (Brfhrt,  1856),  L  118. 
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Adoni-zedek  in  Jerusalem,  jast  as  in  the  history  of 
Abraham  Melchi-zedek  appears  there.  AcUm  is  a 
Phoenician  designation  of  the  Deity.  Adoni-zedek 
and  Melchi-zedek  wnan,  "  M^  God,  my  king,  is  Ze- 
dek/'  The  names  of  the  kings  enunciated  their 
ci-eeds.  Zedek  ISadykf  SydykA  belong  to  the  star- 
worship  of  the  Canaanitcs,  and  according  to  ancient 
tradition  was  the  name  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 
Adoni-bezek  manifestly  expresses  a  similar  idea. 
Bezek  =  Barak  is  the  dazzling  brightness,  which  is 
also  peculiar  to  Jupiter,  lus  Sanskrit  name  is 
,*'  Brafuispati  (DrihaspcUi)}  Father  of  Brightness.*' 
"•Jfy  God  is  Briqhtness"  is  the  creed  contained  in 
the  name  Adoni-bczck.  His  name  alone  might  lead 
us  to  consider  him  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  which,  as 
if  it  were  his  royal  residence,  his  own  attendants  carry 
him  after  his  defeat.'* 

Ver.  6.  And  Adoni-beiek  fled,  .... 
and  they  out  off  the  thumbs  of  his  hffn*1ff  and 
feet,  etc  How  horrible  is  the  history  of  human 
cruelty !  It  is  the  mark  of  ungodliness,  that  it 
glories  in  the  a^ny  of  him  whom  it  calls  an  en- 
emy. The  mutilation  of  the  human  body  is  the 
tyranny  of  sin  over  the  work  of  God,  which  it  never- 
theless fears.  The  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  caused 
the  arm  of  his  brother,  which  had  bent  the  bow 
against  him,  to  be  hewn  off,  even  after  death. 
Thumbs  were  cut  off  to  incapacitate  the  hand  for 
using  the  bow,  great  toes  to  render  the  gait  uncer- 
tain. When  in  456  b.  c,  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina 
were  conquered  by  the  Athenians,  the  victors  or- 
dered their  right  thumbs  to  be  cut  off,  so  that,  while 
still  able  to  Imndle  the  oar,  they  might  be  incapable 
of  using  the  spear  (-/Elian,  Var.  J/ist.,  ii.  9).  Mo- 
hammed {Suraj  viii.  12)  j^ave  orders  to  punish  the 
enemies  of  Islam  by  cutting  off  their  heads  and  the 
ends  of  their  fingers,  and  blames  its  omission  in  the 
battle  of  Beder.  In  the  German  Waldweisthumem 
the  penalty  against  hunters  and  poachers  of  having 
their  thumbs  cut  off,  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
(Grimm,  Rechtsalterth.,  707 ;  Deutsches  Wdrterb.  ii. 
346).*  Adoni-bezek,  in  his  pride,  enjoyed  the  hor- 
rible satis&ction  of  making  the  mutilated  wretches 
pick  up  their  food  under  his  table,  hungry  and 

1  Cf.  BohleD,  AUe$  Indien,  U.  248. 

H  [Bewk  ii  genenUlj  reg&rded  as  the  nmme  of  a  dty  or 
Tillage.  The  majority  of  aohoiars  (Le  Clere,  Roaenmttller, 
Reland,  Y.  Baumer,  BactunikDn,  etc.)  look  for  it  Id  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah,  but  without  being  able  to  dlsoover  any  traces 
of  it,  which  is  certainly  remarkable ;  for,  if  a  city,  it  most 
hare  been,  as  Dr.  Oaseel  remarki,  and  as  the  usual  interpre- 
tation of  Adoni-beaek  as  King  of  Beaek  implies,  a  place  of 
some  importance.  Others,  therefore  (as  Bertheao,  Keil, 
Bwald,  etc.),  connfct  this  Beaek  with  that  of  1  8am.  zi.  8, 
and  both  with  the  fi^owing  statement  in  the  OmomasiieoH  : 
"  hodie  doae  villae  sunt  nomine  Beaoch,  vioinae  sibi,  in  deci- 
mo  septimo  lapide  a  Neapoli,  deeoendentibas  Scythopcdin." 
Then  to  account  for  this  northern  position  of  the  armies  of 
Judah  and  Simeon,  Bertheau  supposes  them  to  set  oat  from 
Sheohem  (cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  et«.)«  and  to  m^e  a  detoor  thence 
to  the  northeast,  either  for  the  purpose  of  descending  to  the 
•oath  by  way  of  the  Jordan  valley,  or  fat  some  other  reason ; 
while  Keil,  without  naming  any  place  of  departure,  suggests 
that  Jodah  and  Simeon  may  have  been  compelled,  befbre  en- 
gaging the  Oanaanites  in  thdr  own  allotments,  to  meet  those 
coming  down  upon  them  from  the  north,  whom  after  d^sating, 
they  then  pursued  as  fSur  as  Beiek.  Dr.  CassAl's  explanation 
Is  attractire  as  well  as  ingenioos  ;  but,  to  say  nothing  aboat 
the  uncertainty  of  its  etymology,  Beiek,  as  an  appellative 
applied  to  a  definite  region,  would,  as  Bachmann  remarks, 

require  the  article,  ct  n^-jH,  nbpqJn,  ")33n.  — Ta.] 
8  Hence,  oo  the  other  liand,  the  severe  panisbmeDt  which 
the  ancient  popular  laws  a4jadged  to  him  who  unjustly  cuts 
off  another's  thumb.  The  fine  was  almost  as  high  as  for 
the  whole  hand.     The  Salic  Uw  rated  the  hand  at  2^,  the 


whining  like  dogs.*  Onrtius  relates  that  the  Per- 
sians had  preserved  Greek  captives,  mutilated  in 
their  hands,  feet,  and  ears,  "for  protracted  sport" 
{in  Umgum  sai  ludikrium  reservaverant.  De  Rebus  Gest. 
Alex.,  V.  5,  6).  Posidonius  (in  Athenceus,  ir.  152, 
d.)  tells  how  the  king  of  the  Parthians  at  his  meals 
threw  food  to  his  courtier,  who  caught  it  like  a  dog 
{rh  Kap€i0Xri0^¥  icv¥i<rrl  (ririrrai),  and  was  more- 
over beaten  like  a  dog.  The  tribe  of  Judah  simply 
recompensed  Adoni-bezek:  not  from  revenge,  for 
Israel  had^  not  suffered  anything  from  him;  nor 
from  pleasure  in  the  misery  of  outers,  for  they  left 
him  in  the  hands  of  his  own  people. 

Ver.  7.  As  I  have  done,  so  has  the  Deity  * 
completed  unto  me.    Many  (in  round  numbers, 

seventy)  are  they  whom  he  has  maltreated.     Q  vtl^ 

(Piel  of  D?^)  is  to  finish,  complete,  and  hence  to 
requite ;  for  reward  and  punishment  are  insepara- 
bly connected  vfith  good  and  evil  deeds.  As  the 
Mossom  reaches  completion  only*  in  the  fruit,  so 
deeds  in  their  recompense.  The  Greeks  used 
reXfilr  in  the  same  sense.  "  When  the  Olympian 
(says  Homer,  Iliad,  iv.  160)  does  not  speedily  Dan- 
ish (frcAfo-trey),  he  still  does  it  later  (tic  re  ko)  ^i 
TfXfi)."  It  was  an  ethical  maxim  extensively 
accepted  among  ancient  nations  that  men  must 
suffer  the  same  pains  which  they  have  inflicted  on 
others.  The  later  Greeks  called  this  the  Neopto- 
lemic  Tisisy  from  the  circumstance  that  Ncoptolemus 
was  punished  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had 
sinned  (Pausanius,  iv.  17,  3;  Nagelsbach,  Nack- 
horn,  Theologie,  343).  He  had  murdered  at  ^ 
altar,  and  at  the  fdtar  he  was  murdered.  Phaleris 
had  roasted  human  bein^  in  a  brazen  bull  —  the 
same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  himself."  That 
which  Dionysius  had  done  to  the  women  of  his 
people,  his  own  daughters  were  made  to  under^ 
(^lian,  Var,  Hist.,  ix.  8).  Jethro  says  (Eix.  x\'iiL 
1 1 ),  "  for  the  thing  wherein  they  sinned,  came  upon 
them." 

And  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  None 
but  his  own  people^  could  bring  him  thither,  for 
the  city  was  not  yet  taken.    It  was  evidently  his 

thumb  of  hand  or  foot  at  2,000  denarii,  "  quifadvnt  solidos 
quinqHoginta  "  (Lex  Salica,  xxix.  8,  ed.  Merlcel,  p.  16). 

4  [Kitto  (Daiiy  Bible  Illustrations:  Mones  and  tkt  Judges^ 
p.  299) :  "  This  helps  us  to  some  insight  of  the  sute  of  the 
country  under  the  natire  princes,  whom  the  Israelites  vera 
commissioned  to  expel.  ConceiTe  what  must  hare  been  ths 
state  of  the  people  among  whom  such  a  scene  could  exist,  — 
what  wars  had  been  waged,  what  cruel  ravages  committed, 
befors  these  seventy  kings  —  however  small  th^  territories 
—  became  lednced  to  this  condition ;  and  b^old  in  this  a 
specimen  of  the  fkshion  in  which  war  was  conducted,  and  of 
the  treatment  to  which  the  conquered  were  exposed.  Those 
are  certainly  very  much  in  the  wrong  who  pictare  to  tbem- 
selves  the  Ganaanites  as  '  a  happy  Cunily,'  disturbed  in  their 
peaottftU  homes  by  the  Hebrew  barbarians  from  the  wilder- 
ness. Behold  how  happy,  behold  how  peaceftU,  they  wen ! " 
-Ta.) 

5  Elohim,  which  is  also  used  of  the  heathen  deity.  The 
speaker  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  heathenism.     As  xegarda  the 

seventy  kings,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  tliat  TJ^tD 
like  the  Oreek  n/porvot,  is  applied  to  any  ruler,  even  of  a 
single  city.  Josephos  (iiiU.,  v.  2,  2)  read  serenty-two,  which 
especially  in  his  time,  was  interchangeable  as  a  round  num- 
ber witti  serenty. 

6  In  the  Otsta  R/^anorum,  eh.  zlrili.,  this  is  still  ad- 
duced as  a  warning,  and  with  an  allusion  to  the  paasace  In 
Ovid,  De  Arte  Amandi,  i.  668  {Et  Phalerix  tauro  vioUnti 
menUtra  Peritli  tmruit.  Inftlix  itnbuit  auctor  opus. — TU.], 
it  is  remarked :  "  nejue  enim  Ux  efquior  uUa^  qu4am  noeis 
arttfires  arte  pervre  5ira."  , 

7  Since  it  is  Adooi-beiek  who  speaks  in  ver.  7,  the  word 
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dcr ;  for  the  Israelites  follow  after,  and  complete 
their  Tictoiy  by  its  capture.  The  storming  of  Jeru- 
salem foT  its  own  sake  could  not  have  formed  part 
of  the  plan  of  tlie  tribes,  since  it  belonged  to  6en- 
jamin.  They  were  led  to  it  by  the  attack  which 
they  suffered  from  Adoni-bezek.  Nor  did  they  take 
possession  of  it.  They  only  broke  the  power  of  the 
lung  thoroughly.  He  died  miserably;  his  people 
were  put  to  die  sword ;  the  city  was  consumed  by 

fire  (tt?K2  nVtt?,  to  abandon  to  the  flames).  Thus 
the  wanton  haughtiness  of  Adoni  beztk  was  terribly 
requited. 

^  UOMILIETICAL   A.ND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  3.  Beliering  Israel  is  also  united  Israel. 
Jadah  and  Simeon  go  forth  together,  in  faith,  as 
one  tribe,  one  heart,  and  one  soul,  to  the  same  vic- 
tory. So  united  are  children,  when  in  faith  they 
return  from  their  fiither's  ^are  [cf  Hom.  Hints  on 
ch.  i.  1.  —  Tb.].  The  children  of  God  are  good 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  do  not  quarrel  over  the 
inheritance,  —  they  cnjo^  it  in  love.  Believing 
Israel  is  a  sermon  on  unity  among  families,  neigh- 
bors, citizens,  and  nations.  Union  arises  not  from 
without,  but  from  within.  Penitence  and  faith 
bind  together.  Unio  is  the  name  of  a  pearl,  and 
pearls  symbolize  tears.  Ex  unione  lux,  E  luce 
vniones, 

Starks:  As  all  Christians  in  general,  so 
brothers  and  sisters' in  particular,  should  maintain 
a  good  understanding,  and  live  together  in  peace 
and  unity. 

[Henry  :  It  becomes  Israelites  to  help  one 
another  a^nst  Canaanites;  and  all  Christians, 
even  those  of  different  tribes,  to  strengthen  one 
another's  hands  against  the  common  interests  of 
Satan's  kingdom.  Those  who  thus  help  one 
another  in  love,  have  reason  to  hope  that  God  will 
help  them  both. 

Bachmakn  :  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
obedience  of  faith,  that  Jndah  makes  use  of  the 
helps  placed  bv  God  at  his  disposal ;  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  fraternal  love  that 
he  makes  that  tribe  the  companion  of  his  under- 
taking whose  lot  it  was  made  rather  to  attach  itself 
to  others  than  to  equal  their  independence  (cf.  Gen. 

^'^S^^^l  in  tha  nine  T«m  eumot  refer  to  the  Isradites. 
Why  jibo'ald  they  carry  him  with  them  ?  It  would  indicate 
t je  gntiflcation  of  gratuitoos  cruelty,  a  thing  inconoeirable 
in  this  eoonectioD.  Tfaoee  who  sare  him  are  his  own  ser- 
Tmnts ;  but  arrired  at  Jerusalem  he  dies.     Terse  8,  there- 


xlix.  7,  and  also  the  silence  of  Deut.  xxxiiL  con- 
cerning Simeon),  and  whose  interests  were  pecul- 
iarly closely  connected  with  his  own.  —  Tb.] 

Vers.  4-8.  Starke:  In  the  lives  of  men, 
tilings  are  often  wonderftilly  changed  about,  and 
not  by  accident,  but  by  the  wondertul  governance 
of  God  (Gen.  1.  19). 

The  same:  God  requites  every  one  according 
to  his  deeds.  Wherein  one  sins,  therein  he  is  also 
punished,  —  evidence  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
lie  is  just,  rm>mpeiising  according  to  deserts. 

[Scott  :  Sen  often  read  their  crimes  in  their 
punishments;  and  at  last  every  mouth  shall  be 
stopped,  and  all  sinners  be  constrained  to  admit 
the  justice  of  God  in  their  extremest  miseries. 
Happ^  they  who  justifv  Him  in  their  temporal 
atilieuons,  plead  guiltv  before  his  mercy-seat,  and 
by  repentance  and  faith  seek  deliverance  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

Joseph  Mede  (t  1638) :  As  I  have  done  so 
God  hath  requited  me:  1.  God  punisheth  sin  with 
temporal  punishment  in  this  life  as  well  as  with 
eternal  in  the  life  to  come.  2.  God  doth  not  always 
presently  inflict  his  judgments  while  the  sin  is 
fresh,  but  sometimes  defers  that  long  which  Ho 
means  to  give  home  at  the  last.  3.  These  divine 
judgments  by  some  confornaity  or  affinity  do  carry 
m  them  as  it  were  a  stamp  and  print  of  the  sin  for 
which  they  are  inflicted.  4.  The  profit  and  pleas- 
ure which  men«aim  at  when  they  commit  sin  will 
not  so  much  as  quit  cost  even  in  this  life. 

Wordsworth  :  As  by  this  specimen  at  the 
beginning  of  this  book,  showing  what  two  tribes  of 
Israel  could  do  by  fkith  and  obedience  against 
Adoni-bezek,  who  had  subdued  and  enslaved  severUif 
kings,  God  showed  what  the  twelve  tribes  might  have 
done,  if  the^  had  believed  and  obeyed  him ;  and 
that  all  their  subsequent  miseries  were  due  to  de- 
fection from  God;  —  in  like  manner,  also,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  if  men  had  followed  the  exam- 
ples of  the  Apostles,  —  the  Jndahs  and  Simeons  of 
the  first  ages,  —  and  gone  forth  in  their  spirit  of 
faith  and  love  against  the  powers  of  darknt^ss,  they 
might  long  since  have  evangelized  the  world.  All 
the  distresses  of  Christendom  are  ascribable  to 
desertions  of  [from]  Christ,  and  not  to  any  imper- 
fection (us  some  have  alleged)  in  Christianity  (cf 
Bp.  Butler,  Analogy,  Part  u.  ch.  1).--Tr.] 

fore,  eommencee  rtrj  properly,  not  with  the  mere  verb 
^DHv^l,  but  with  a  repetition  of  the  grammatical  sub- 
ject:   nyn'i  \:?. 


10 


TTie  sans  of  JudaJi  smite  the  Anahtm  and  take  Hebron. 

Chapter  I.  9, 10. 

And  afterward  [Hereupon]  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  went  down  [proceeded]  to 
fight  against  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  mountain  [mountaini],  and  in  the  south, 
and  in  the  valley  [ut.  depression,  low  country].  And  Judah  went  against  the  Ca- 
naanites that  dwelt  in  Hebron :  (now  the  name  of  Hebron  before  [formerly]  was 
KiiJHth-arba  [The  Four  Cities  ^] :)  and  they  slew  [smote]  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman, 
and  TalmaL 
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TEXTUAL  AND   GRAHMATIGAL. 

[1  Yer.  10.  Thit  is  the  nc«r«8t  we  ean  oome  in  IngUsh  to  Dr.  OuMl*f  Vierstadt,  TMrapoUf.  Against  tbe  coouiioa 
InterpretaUoD,  "  Citj  of  Arb»/'  —  Arba  being  taken  as  the  name  of  a  penon,  — c£.  Mr.  GroTe  in  Smith's  JMb.  D,ct ,  g.  ▼. 
&ii;iath.arba.— Te.] 


SXEOBTICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Yer.  9  f.  Hereupon  the  sons  of  Judali  pro- 
ceeded. Thej  advanced,  proceeded,  ^TJJ,   While 

n^y,  "  ascendere"  was  used  to  express  the  first 
attack  (rer.  4),  the  continuation  of  the  conflict  is 
indicated  by  TTJ,  "  descendere,"  although  they  ad- 
vance mountain-ward.  Verse  9  sets  forth  the  full 
extent  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  tribes.  Before 
advancing  into  the  temtory  allotted  them,  thev 
have  been  obliged  to  resist  the  attack  of  Adoni- 
bezek  at  its  border.  Thoy  divide  their  work  proper 
into  the  conquest  of  the  mountains,  the  occupancy 
of  the  southern  tract  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  the  seizure  of  the  western  lowlands. 
Details  of  these  undertakings  are  given  us  only  so 
far  as  they  concern  Caleb  and  his  house.  Hence, 
the  conquest  of  Hebron  is  first  of  all  related.  About 
this  ancient  city,i  where  Abmhani  tarried,  and  the 
patriarchs  repose  in  the  family- vault,  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  tribe  of  Judah  concentrate  themselves. 
It  was  of  old  the  dwelling-place  of  valiant  people. 
The  robust  vine-dresserS  of  the  valley,  ages  before, 
supported  Abraham  in  his  victorious  expedition 
agamst  the  eastern  hosts.  But  on  the  mountains 
there  dwelt  a  wild  and  warlike  race,  the  sons  of 
Anak,  before  whom  the  faint-hearted  spies  of  Moses 
formerly  trembled.  Only  Caleb  and  Joshua  were 
full  of  confidence  in  Grod.  On  this  account,  Caleb  re- 
ceived the  special  a-^su ranee  of  Moses  that  he  should 
possess  the  land  which  he  had  seen ;  and  therefore  at 
the  division  of  the  country  by  Joshua,  he  brings  for- 
ward his  claim  to  it  (Josh.  xiv.  12).  Joshua  allows 
it  It  is  no  lightly-gained  ifiheritance  that  Caleb 
asks :  "  Therefore  give  me  (he  savs)  this  mountain, 
whereof  the  Lord  spake  in  that  day ;  for  thou  hast 
heard  that  there  are  Anakim  there,  and  cities  great 
and  fenced ;  perhaps  the  Lord  will  be  with  me  that 
I  drive  them  out"  (Josh.  xiv.  12).  Now,  although 
the  conquest  of  the  city,  and  the  expulsion  of  die 
Anakim,  are  already  recorded  in  Josh.  xv.  14,  that 
is  only  an  anticipatory  historical  notice  in  connec- 
tion with  the  description  of  boundaries.  The  events 
actually  occur  now,  in  connection  with  the  first 
ofibrts  to  gain  permanent  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory. Caleb,  it  is  true,  is  old ;  but  youn^r  heroes 
surround  him.     They  defeated  the  Anakim. 

Ver.  10.  Hebron,  formerly  called  the  Four 
Oities  (KirJath-arba).  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
modem  expositors  ^  take  ofiense  at  the  idea  that  in 
Hebron  an  earlier  Tetrapolis  is  to  be  recognized. 

1  Hebron  is  said  to  be  neven  yean  older  than  S^oan  (Tanis) 
in  Bgypt  (Nam.  xiii.  22).  The  number  "seren  "  is  ti<*re  also 
to  be  regarded  as  a  round  nomber.  It  expresses  the  finished 
lapse  of  a  long  period. 

a  Ritter's  remarks  (xtI.  211  [Qage's  Transl.  ttl.  292,  teq.]), 
would  admit  of  many  corrections.  Jerome,  It  is  true,  follows 
Jewish  traditions  (of.  Pirke^  R.  Bliexer,  oh.  xx.)  when  he 
thinks  that  the  CiviUu  QiuUuor  was  so  named  firom  the 
patriarchs  who  were  buried  there.  It  is,  however,  none  the 
less  eTident  from  this,  that  the  Jews  of  old  interpreted 
Kiijath-arba  as  meaning  "  Tetrapolis."  Nor  does  Num.  xtii. 
22  afford  the  slightest  ocoasion  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  Kiijath-arba  was  the  former  name  of  Hebron. 
Bitter  seems  especially  to  hire  followed  Bobinson  {BiU.  Res. 
U  88) 


The  remark.  Josh.  xiv.  15:  "And  the  name  of 
Hebron  was  formerly  Kiijath-arba,  vlian  D^^n 
Mr\n    DVJS^i    cannot  furnish  the  ground;  for 

ClM  is  here  a  collective  term,  like  gens,  as  appears 
indubitably  from  Josh.  xv.  13,  where  we  have  the 
expression,  '*  Kiijath-arba,  the    fiither   of  Anak 

(pajn  ^3S),  which  is  Hebron."  ThcTetrapolU 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  powerful  tribes,  whom  the 
traditions  of  Lsrael  descrilnMl  as  giants.  Similar 
tetrapoUtan  cities  are  elsewhere  met  with.  The 
Indians  had  a  Kdtiayrdmaf  the  Four  Villages 
(Lassen,  Ind.  Alterth.,  i.  72).  In  Phrygia,  Cibyra 
and  three  other  places  formed  a  Tetrapolis  ( Strabo, 
lib.  xiii.  1,  17).  I  am  inclined  to  find  in  the  name 
Cibyra  the  same  idea  as  in  the  ^Arabic  Cheibar ' 
and  the  Hebrew  Chebron  (Hebron),  namely,  that 
of  confederation,  community  of  interest.  It  is  a 
suggestive  fact  that  Abraham^s  expedition  is  joined 
by  the  brothers  Eshcol,  Aner,  and  Mamre  (Gen.  xiv. 
13) ;  concerning  Mamre  it  is  remarked,  "  the  same 
is  Hebron"  (Gen.  xxiii.  19).  The  Upper  City 
(Acropolis),  situated  upon  the  mountains,  and  the 
lower  cities  lying  in  tne  fertile  valley  which  these 
mountains  inclose,  together  constituted  the  Tetrap- 
olis. At  the  present  day  the  city  in  the  valley  is 
still  divided  into  three  parts.*  Three  sons  of  Anak 
are  enumerated,  manifestly  three  tribes,  probably 
named  after  ancient  heroes*  which  tribes  coalesced 
with  the  mountain  city.*  As  lato  as  the  time  of 
David,  the  phraseology  is,  that  he  dwelt  in  •*  the 
cities  of  Hebron "  (2  ]Sam.  ii.  3).  Probably  the 
name  Hebron  was  originally  given  to  the  moun- 
tain* (the  '^n  which  Caleb  claims.  Josh.  xiv.  12), 
as  forming  the  common  defense,  and  was  then  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Anakim,  transferred  to  the 
whole  city.  The  names  of  the  three  families^  of 
Anakim  do  not  admit  of  any  certain  interpretation. 

7?'*r7H  might  with  most  probability  be  interpreted 
after  the  analogy  of  Achijah  (Ahijah  or  Aiiiah), 

"  Friend  of  God."  ''39,  ]?,  is  the  heathen  deity 
(Isa.  Ixv.  11),  who  also  occurs  in  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions, in  proper  names  like  ''-dZi^^,  "  servant  of 
Meni."    The  name  ''ttJC?,  "  Sheshai,"  reminds  one 

of  the  Egyptian  king  ptt^tt?,  Shishak,  Sechon- 
chis,  who  made  war  on  Rehoboam  ( 1  E[g^.  xiv. 
25).    The  name  "l?2l??l^  ("  Sheshbaizar,"  Ezra 

I  Cf.  mj  HUuny  of  the  JneSj  in  Erseh  and  Omber*i 
Eneyldopadie,  ii.  27,  p.  1G6. 

4  Robinson,  EihI.  Res.,  ii.  74. 

6  In  a  manner  analogous  perhaps  to  the  ftision  of  the 
Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luoeres,  into  the  one  Soma  of  the 
Ramnes. 

«  lUtter  (xri.  228  [Gage's  Traniil.  iii.801])  proree  that  the 
ancient  Hebron  laj  higher  than  the  present,  which  however 
can  refer  only  to  a  part  of  the  oitj.  The  grsat  importanoe 
of  the  place  is  explained  bj  its  protected  situation  in  Um 
mountains,  along  whose  slopes  it  extended  down  Into  tlM 
Talley .   That  Ihet  only  adapted  It  to  be  the  capital  of  David's 

kingdom.    Cf.  Josh.  xl.  21  fin^  ]ip). 
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L8)  maj  also  be  compared.  The  third  name, 
Talmai,  leaves  it  donbtfm  whether  it  b  to  be  taken 
primarily  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  of  a  person. 
Stephanas  Bjzantinas  speaks  of  an  Arabic  place 
which  he  calls  Castle  9*XMfiovia.  It  is  possible, 
howerer,  that  analogous  mythical  ideas  come  into 
contact  with  each  other,  in  the  Greek  legend  con- 
cerning Salmoneus,^  father  of  Tyro,  and  husband 
of  Sidero.  Hesiod  fdrcady  (in  a  Fragment,  ed. 
Gotthng.  p.  259)  calls  him  an  &6ueos  koI  hwipBviJuos. 
Jocephus  [Ant.  t.  2,  3)  says  that  the  Anakim  were 
a  race  of  giants,  "  whose  bones  are  still  shown  to 
this  Tery  day."  What  stories  were  current  about 
the  discovery  of  gigantic  human  remains  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  may  be  learned  from  the  Ueroica 
of  Philostratus  (ed.  Jacobs,  p.  28).  A  body  of 
gigantic  length  was  found  in  tne  bod  of  the  Oron- 

1  QL  Hajim  on  ApoUodchu^  t  9,  p.  60.  The  later  Jews 
write  ^nbin  for  Ptdlemj.  Cf.  Xwaki,  Qt$ck,  ItnuPs,  I. 
a»,31L  *  ' 


tes.  It  was  thought  also  that  the  bodies  of  Orestea 
and  Ajax  had  been  seen.  The  faint-hearted  spies 
had  depicted  the  Anakim  as  Nephilimf  men  like 
the  prehistoric  Nibeltmgen  of  German  story;  and 
from  this  Josephus  constructed  his  giant-tale. 

Josh.  XV.  14  remarks,  "  And  Caleb  drove  thence 
the  three  sons  of  Anak."  A  contradiction  has 
been  found  therein  with  what  we  read  here,  "  And 
they  smote."  None  really  exists.  The  narrative 
is  actually  more  exact  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  statement  of  Josh.  xv.  14  refers  to  Judges  i.  20. 
The  tribe  of  Judah  had  now  indeed  taken  Hebron, 
and  conquered  the  Anakim;  but  for  peaceable 
possession  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  Accom- 
panied by  Simeon,  Judah  proceeded  onward  to 
gain  possession  of  the  whole  territory.  At  Judg.  i. 
19  the  whole  campaign  is  finished.  Then  they  give 
Hebron  to  Caleb,  and  he  drives  out  whatever  re- 
mains of  the  Anakim.  It  was  not  with  three  per- 
sons, but  with  three  tribes  or  nations,  that  tney 
had  to  do. 


Othntel  takes  Kirjath-sepher,  and  wins  Achsah,  the  datighter  of  Caleb. 
Chapter    L     11-15. 


11  And  from  thence  he  [>. «.  Jndah]  went -against  the  inhabitants  of  Debir:  and  the 

12  name  of  Debir  before  was  Kiijath-sepher :     And  Caleb  said,  He  that  smiteth  Kir- 

13  jathsepher,  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife.  And 
Othniei  the  son  of  Eenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother,  took  it :  and  he  gave  him  Achsah 

14  his  daughter  to  wife.  And  it  came  to  pass,  wlien  she  came  to  him  [at  her  coming; 
tea.  toherhnabaiMi'shoiueJ,  tha{  she  movcd  [urged]  him  to&sk  of  her  father  a  [the]  field: 
and  she  lighted  from  off  her  ass ;  and  Caleb  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou  [what  is 

15  the  matter  with  thee]  ?  And  she  said  unto  him,  Give  me  a  blessing  :  for  thou  hast 
given  me  a  south  land  [hast  given  me  away  into  a  dry  land  ^]  ;  give  me  also  [thereibre] 
springs  of  water.     And  Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  springs,  and  the  nether  springs. 

*  TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

11  Ver.15.  — "^SXnn?  D^pn  ^1^  ^?-'  ^-  Caasel'i  rtndering  tgreei  sabetantlallj  with  thai  of  the  LXX.  and 
mtaj  modem  oritles.  Berthean  fays ;  *'  23371  VT7^  ^  ^^  aoooiattve  of  place.  It  would  be  dlfflcalt  to  jvatiff 
the  other  aod  usual  rendering  grammaticallj,  since  ^HS  with  the  acooi.  fnfflx,  never,  not  even  Jer.  Ix.  1,  Iia.  zxvll. 
4,  means  to  give  anything  to  one.**  Baohmaon,  however,  obtiecti  that  '*  ^H^  does  not  ooenr  of  the  giving  of  dangh- 
kn  fai  marriage,  and  that  the  abeence  ot  a  prepodUon,  say   vS,    before    ^]^M  would  make  a  liard  oonstmotion.   The 

rafflx  "^D  ia  either  a  negligent  form  of  popular  ipeeeh,  substitnted  for  ^^  (of.  Bwald,  Ausf.  Lehrb,  815  b),  or,  better,  a 
ncQod  acena.,  anoh  ai  is  quite  common  with  verbs  of  giving,  fltvoring,  etc.  (of.  Ewald,  288  b),  and  from  which  rule 
)r^  is  not  to  be  excepted,  ef.  Bnk.  xxi.  82.**— Tb.] 


EZSQSnOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  ' 

Yer.  11.  And  he  went  against  Bebir.  The 
podtion  of  Debir,  hitherto  unknown,  was  recog- 
nized not  long  since  by  Dr.  Kosen,  on  the  hill-top 
called  DewiT&ny  near  we  spring  Ain  NunkwTy  in  a 
sonthwestem  direction  fix>m  Hebron,  between  that 
place  and  Dura  (2^eit9chr,  der  Morgtnl  GeseUschafiy 
1857,  iL  50-64). 

The  name  of  Debir  was  formerly  Eiijath- 

■epher.    In  my  Ortsnamen  (i.  116,  note),  I  already 

endeavored  to  show  that  Debir,  Eirjath-sepher,  and 

3 


Kirjath-sannah  (HSD,  Josh.  xv.  49)  philologically 
express  one  and  the  same  idea.  Fiirst  well  remarks 
(Lex,  s.  V.  "^'^?7)  that  **  "^51  is  the  Phoenician 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  '^VP.i  a  material  pre- 
pared fh>m  the  skins  of  animals,  and  of  the 
Himyaritic  for  a  book  written  on  palm-leaves." 
From  the  latter,  he  says,  the  Greek  Si<pB4pa  was 
formed,  and  thus  the  word  passed  over  to  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  name  describes  the  city  as  a  depository  of 
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written  traditions,  book-rolls.  Kirjath-scpher^  was 
a  Palestinian  Hermopolis,  city  of  Thoth,  where 
literature  had  its  seat  (cf.  Plutarch,  Lk  hid.,  ed. 
Parthey,  p.  4;  the  Sept.  translates,  ir<(Ais  twv 
ypa/MfiaTuy).  Such  depositories,  where  the  sacred 
writings  were  kept  4^  ictVT];,  in  a  chest  (Plut.  /.  c), 
for  preservation,  were  common  to  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  Phcenicians,  and  Babylonians.  To  this 
place,  that  which  sheltered  the  sacred  ark  of  Israel's 
divine  law  opposed  iteelf.  It  was  therefore  of  much 
consequence  to  conquer  it,  as  on  the  other  hand 
its  inhabitants  valiantly  defended  it.  The  different 
names  testify  of  the  different  dialects  of  the  tribes 
who  have  held  Debir. 

Ver.  42.  And  Caleb  said.  He  that  imiteth 
Kujath-aepher.  Caleb  is  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Hebron  has  fallen  to  him  as  his  inherit- 
ance, but  it  does  not  circumscribe  his  eager  in- 
terest "  Caleb  said."  His  personal  aeal  is  the 
more  prominently  indicated,  because  displayed  in 
a  matter  which  involved  the  general  cause,  the 
honor  of  the  whole  tribe.  At  the  conquest  of  He- 
bron, the  phrase  was,  "  and  they  smote ; "  at  the 
next  battle,  fought  for  Debir,  it  is,  "  Caleb  said.'' 
As  the  whole  tribe  assisted  in  gaining  his  personal 
inheritance,  so  for  the  honor  of  the  tribe  ho  de- 
votes that  which  was  wholly  his,  and  his  alone. 
He  offers  the  dearest  possession  he  has,  as  a  prize 
for  him  who  shall  storm  and  take  the  strong 
mountain  fortress  and  seat  of  idolatry.  It  is  his 
only  daughter  (cf  1  Chron.-  ii.  49)  Achsah,  bom 
to  him  in  advancing  years.  He  can  offer  nothing 
better.  Stronger  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Israel  he  cannot  give.  To  obtain  the  daughter  of 
a  house  by  meritorious  actions  has  in  fdl  ages  been 
a  worthy  object  of  ambition  set  before  young  and 
active  men.  It  was  only  by  a  warlike  exploit  that 
David  obtained  Michal  who  loved  him.  The 
Messenian  hero  Aristomenes  bestows  a  sin^ilar  re- 
ward. When  a  country  maiden  rescued  him,  with 
heroic  daring,  from  danger  involving  his  life,  he 
gave  her  his  son  for  a  husband  (Paus.  iv.  19).  The 
conquest  of  Debir  is  therefore  especially  mentioned 
to  the  honor  of  Caleb  and  his  love  for  Israel.  The 
event  was  a  glorious  incident  in  the  hero's  family 
history. 

Ver.  13.  And  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenas,  a 
younger  brother  of  Caleb,  took  it.  IsraeU  the 
nation,  was  divided  into  tribes,  these  into  families, 
these  into  "  houses,"  and  these  again  into  single 
households.  This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
story  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  14  ff.).  Achan  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  family  of  Zerah,  the  house  of 
Zabdi,  and  the  son  of  Carmi.  So  Caleb  was  the  son 
of  Jephunneh,  of  the  house  of  Kenaz;  whence, 
Num.  xxxii.  12,  he  is  called  the  Kenezite.  Ber- 
theau  (pp.  21,  22)  labors  under  a  peculiar  error,  in 
that  he  confounds  the  family  of  the  Kenezite  in  the 

1  Attention  was  again  directed  to  the  citj  flrom  the  Act 
that  the  first  liturgical  poet  of  the  modem  Jews,  Kallr, 
designates  a  Kiijatli-Aepher  as  his  native  place.  He  does 
not,  however,  mean  this  city,  but,  playing  on  the  word,  he 
translates  KaXJuppori  in  Palestine  by  Kiijath  Shepher^  i.  e. 
Beautiful  City.  This  opinion  advanced  by^  me  in  1845 
(FranJceCs  Zeitsckr.)  hat  perhaps  lost  none  of  its  prob- 
ablUty. 

S  [The  above  view  of  the  relationship  between  Caleb  and 
Othniel  b  held  by  most  modem  critics.  Among  its  oppo- 
nents,  however,  are  Bwald  and  De  Wette.  The  former  ( Qesck. 
Israels,  ii.  874)  deems  it  "  more  suitable,  in  acoordanoe  with 
the  view  of  the  oldest  narrator,  to  take  Kenai  as  the  younger 
brother  of  Caleb ;  '*  Uie  latter,  in  his  excellent  German 
Version,  trmnsUtes :  «  OtknUl^  tUr  Snhn  de*  Kenas,  des 
iiingsten  BrwUrs  Cbi^&x."    Of  ancient  versions,  the  Ts^ 


tribe  of  Judah  with  the  hostile  people  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  Gen.  xv.  19.   It  is  true,  Lengerke 

iKenaaUy  p.  204)  and  others  preceded  him  in  this; 
litter  also  {Erdkunde,  xv.  138  [Gage's  TransL  iL 
146])  has  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  it.  But 
a  consideration  of  the  important  relations  in  which 
Caleb  stands  to  the  people  of  God,  would  alone 
have  authorized  the  presumption  that  he  could 
have  no  connection  with  a  people  that  was  to  be 
driven  out  before  Israel.  In  addition  to  this, 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  isolated 
position  of  the  Kenites,  continuing  down  to  a  late 
period ;  for  notwitlistanding  the  peaceful  conduct 
of  this  people,  and  their  attachment  to  Israel,  their 
historical  derivation  from  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
is  never  forgotten.  The  adoption  of  the  celebrated 
hero  into  the  tribe  of  Judan  must  at  all  events 
have  been  explained.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  any  such  assumption  as  that  in 
question.  The  similarity  of  names  affords  so 
much  the  less  occasion,  since  the  same  names  were 
frequently  borne  by  heathen  and.  Israelites,  and 
also  by  families  in  the  different  tribes  of  Israel. 
One  Eklomite  is  named  Kenaz,  like  the  ancestor  of 
Caleb ;  another  Saul,  like  the  king  of  Israel ;  a 
t'.iird'Klah,  like  a  man  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
41  ;  I  Kgs.  iv.  18).    There  is  an  alien  tribe  named 

''"JVI ;  but  no  one  imagines  -that  Israelites  of  the 

name  "^^H  are  to  be  reckoned  to  it.  The  name 
of  the  king  of  Lachish  whom  Joshua  defeated,  was 
Japhia,  exactly  like  that  of  a  son  of  David  {2  Sam. 
V.  15).  Hezron  and  Carmi,  both  families 'of 
Reuben,  are  such  also  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
name  Jephunneh  is  borne  also  by  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  {\  Chron.  vii.  38).  To  this  must 
be  added  that  the  Book  of  Chronicles  traces  the 
family  of  Caleb  more  in  detail,  and  places  them 
as  relatives  alongside  of  Nahshon,  the  progenitor 
of  David  (1  Chron.  ii.  9  seq.).  Caleb  is  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  of  the  house  of  Kenaz.  Othniel  is  his 
brother.  That  the  latter  is  not  desi^ated  "  son 
of  Jephunneh,"  is  because  he  is  sufficiently  distin- 
guished b^  means  of  his  more  illustrious  brother. 
That  he  is  styled  ''  son  of  Kenaz,"  is  to  intimate 
that  he  is  full  brother  to  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
belonging  to  the  same  stock ;  not,  as  mignt  be,  the 
son  of  Caleb's  mother,  by  a  husband  ftom  some 
other  family.  He  is  so  much  younger  than  Caleb, 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  his  second  fa^er, 
who  had  watched  over  him  from  youth  up.  Why 
we  are  here,  where  the  narrative  is  so  personal  in 
its  character,  to  think  only  of  genealogical,  not  of 
physical  relationships,  as  Bertheau  supposes,  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive.  Just  here,  this  would  destroy, 
not  merely  the  historical  truth,  but  also  the  assthetic 
character,  of  the  narrative.^ 

Ver.  14.    And  it  came  to  pau  at  her  oominc. 

^m  and  Peshito  leave  the  qnestlon  undecided.  The  LXX. 
hi  C.  Vat.,  in  all  three  passages,  and  in  C.  Alex,  at  Josh. 
XV.  17  and  Judg.  111.  9,  makes  Othniel  the  nephew,  while 
in  Jndg.  i.  18  0.  Alex,  makes  hhn  the  brother,  of  Caleb 
The  Vttlg.  invariably  :  "  Othoniel  filius  Cenes,  'ftater  Oa|pb.'' 

Grammatioally,  both  constructions  are  equally  admissible. 
For  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Cassel,  cf.  Qen.  xxviU.  5  ;  1  Sam. 
xxvl.  6,  etc. ;  for  the  other.  Uen.  xxix.  10  ;  1  Sam.  xlv.  8, 
etc.  That  the  distinctive  accent  over  Kenas  is  not  inoom- 
patible  with  either  construction,  or  rather  does  not  commit 
the  Masorites  to  the  constmction  adopted  by  Dr.  OaoML  as 
Keil  intimates,  may  be  seen  finom  Qen.  xxiv.  15,  etc 

Baehmann  Ikvors  the  alternate  rendwing  —  "ftUos  Ke- 
nasi  fratris  Calebi "  —  on  the  followinf  grounds :  1.  «  The 
fut  that  elsewhere  Caleb  is  always  designated  as  «  the  son 
of  Jephunneh,"  while  Othniel  is  always  spoken  of  m  "  the 
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Othniel  had  conquered  the  stronghold,  —  the  victory 
waa  his,  and  Caleb  gave  him  his  daughter.  The 
narrator  forthwith  ^ds  an  incident  that  marked 
the  peaceful  entrance  of  the  young  wife  into  the 
hoD«e  of  her  husband,  and  afforded  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  her  character.  Caleb,  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  was  rich;  to  him,  and  to  him  fdone,  the  fine 
fields  and  estates  about  Hebron  had  been  given. 
Only  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneb,  had  received 
them,  not  the  whole  familv  (Josh.  xxL  12). 
Othoiel  was  poor.  In  the  character  of  a  poor, 
Tonnpr  son,  he  had  achieved  heroic  deeds.  Not 
ie  thmks  of  goods  and  possessions ;  but  so  much 
the  more  does  the  young  Achsah,  who  has  been 
tccostomed  to  wealth.  Such  is  the  course  of  the 
worid.  They  are  on  their  way  to  Hebron,  a  way 
which  leads  through  fertile,  well-watered  fields. 
Their  ioumeyis  a  beautiful  triumphfd  procession, 
OTer  which  the  aged  father  rejoices.    Acnsah  urges 

fnn^ipl  firom  nto)  her  husband  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  and  petidon  her  father  for  the  noble 
field  through  whiui  they  are  passing.^  He  does  it 
not  He  deems  it  an  act  unworthy  of  himself.  She, 
however,  like  a  true  woman,  too  sagacious  to  lose 
the  proper  moment,  proceeds  herself  ingeniously  to 
call  her  father's  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 
dearra  not  merely  honor,  but  also  proi>erty.  She 
slides   from    her  ass  —  suddenly,   as    if  she  fell 

(rOSri?)  —  80  that  her  fether  asks,  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  thee  ? "  Her  answer  has  a  double 
sense :  "  Thou  gavest  me  away  into  a  dry  land, 
gire  me  also  springs.''    O  give  me  a  blessing! 

2?3n  ynj^  ("land  of  the  south")  is  land  desti- 
tnte  of  water.  No  greater  blessing  there  than 
springs.  They  make  me  parched  field  flourishing 
and  productive  (cf.  Ps.  cxxvi.  4).  Now,  just  as 
springs  are  a  sign  of  abundance  and  wealth,  so 
iM*^  is  a  symbol  of  indigence  and  want.  Thou 
gavest  me  away,  says  Achsah,  in  words  full  of  con- 
cealed meaning,  into  a  dry  land  —  to  a  poor  hus- 
band ;  give  me  also  springs  to  enrich  the  land  — 
my  husband.  Caleb  understood  and  gave,  th^ 
more  liberally,  no  doubt,  for  the  ingenious  manner 
in  which  she  asked.    He  gave  her  the  upper  and 

lower  springs.  'Iv^?  for  springs,  occurs  only  in 
this  passage.  It  is  obviously  not  to  be  derived  from 
V  v3,  in  the  sense  of  rolling,  turning,  — ^^from  which 

comes  *^'4^  "  pitcher,"  so  named  on  account  of  its 
ronnd  form,  —  but  is  connected  with  old  roots  ex- 
pressive, like  the  Sanskr.  ^aia,  "water,"  of  welling, 
babbling    (cf.    Dieffenbach,     WGrterb.    der    GoOi. 

•on  of  Kenas,"  niMS  a  presamption  against  the  snppositlou 
that  Othniel  to  the  brother  of  Caleb  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
tnm.  ....  2.  Caleb  wa«  85  jeart  old  when  Hebron 
irai  beftowed  on  him  (Josh.  xiv.  10,  14) ;  and  when  he  took 
poMearion  of  it,  miut  have  been  some  yean  older.  Accord- 
ingly, if  Othniel  was  hia  brother,  even  thoogh  his  Junior  by 
frem  twenty  to  thirty  years,  —  and  a  greater  difference  in 
a^e  is  sordy  not  to  be  suppoeed,  —  it  would  follow,  that  the 
bold  hero  who  won  his  wUb  as  a  prize  for  storming  Debir 
waa  at  that  time  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  age  ;  that 
aboot  eighteen  years  later,  he  entered  on  his  office  as  Judge 
as  a  man  of  full  eighty  yeur8!^>f  age ;  and  that,  even  though 
be  died  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  forty  years'  rest 
(di.  fiL  11),  he  reached  an  age  of  120  years  or  more,  which 
Is  seareely  probable.  8.  According  to  oh.  iii.  9,  Othniel  is 
the  first  deliverer  of  Israel  fkllen  under  the  yolce  of  heathen 
oppwasors  in  consequence  of  its  apostasy  to  heathen  idola- 
tiy.  Now,  iinee  Idolatry  is  said  to  have  become  prevalent 
In  Israel  only  after  the  generation  that  had  entered  Canaan 
wHh  Joahuaand  Caleb  had  died  ofr(ch.  ii.  10),  it  Is  clear 
that  Othniel  is  regarded  as  belonging  not  to  this,  but  to  the 


Sprachey  i.  183).  What  springs  they  were  which 
Othniel  received,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Were  they 
those  which  Robinson  found  on  the  way  to  Hebron, 
witliin  an  hour's  distance  !  Le  Clerc  wonders  why 
this  family  history  is  here  related.  Most  certainly 
not  without  intending  to  make  the  zeal  of  Caleb, 
the  unselfit^hness  of  Othniel,  and  the  prudence  of 
Achsah,  points  of  instruction.  The  Jewish  exege- 
sis, reproduced  by  Raschi,  b  essentially  right,  when 
it  explains  that  Othniel  was  poor  in  everything  but 
the  law,  in  everything,  that  is,  but  piety  and  soUdity 
of  character.*  History  and  tradition  present  many 
another  pair  like  Otlmiel  and  Achsah.  The  thing 
to  be  especially  noted,  however,  is  the  firmness  of 
Othniel  m  resisting  his  wife's  enticement  to  make 
requests  which  it  is  more  becoming  in  her  to  make. 
Not  many  men  have  so  well  withstood  the  ambi- 
tious and  eagerly  craving  projects  of  their  wives. 


HOMILEnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Compare  Hom.  Hints  on  ch.  i.  17-20. 

[Scott:  It  is  a  very  valuable  privilege  to  be 
closely  united  with  families  distinguished  for  faith 
and  piety;  and  to  contract  marriage  with  those 
who  have  been  "  trained  up  in  tht  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord." 

The  same  :  Nature  teaches  us  to  desire  tem- 
poral benefits  for  our  children  ;  but  grace  will  teach 
us  to  be  far  more  desirous  and  earnest  in  using 
means  that   they  may  be  partakers  of  spiritual 


The  same  :  If  affection  to  a  creature  animates 
men  to  such  strenuous  eflforts  and  perilous  adven- 
tures, what  will  the  love  of  God  our  Saviour  do,  if 
it  bear  rule  in  our  hearts  ? 

The  same  :  If  earthly  parents,  "  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children,  how 
much  more  will  our  Heavenlv  Father  give  good 
things  to  those  who  ask  him ! 

Hjcnrt  :  From  this  story  we  learn,  1st.  That 
it  is  no  breach  of  the  tenth  commandment  moder- 
ately to  desire  those  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
this  life  which  we  see  attainable  in  a  fair.and  regu- 
lar way.  :  .  .  .  3dly.  That  parents  must  never 
think  that  lost,  which'  is  bestowed  on  their  children 
for  their  real  advantage,  but  must  be  free  in  giving 
them  portions  as  wefi  as  maintenance,  especially 
when  dutiful. 

P.  H.  S. :  Three  Lessons  from  an  Ancient 
Wedding :  1 .  Caleb's  lesson  :  Pious  zeal  for  God 
and  an  heroic  character  are  better  than  wealth  or 
social  rank.  To  such  as  possess  these  qualities  let 
fathers  freely  give  their  daughters.     2.  Otlmiel's 

succeeding  generation,  which  agrees  beUer  with  the  hypoth- 
esis that  he  is  the  ^on  of  a  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  than 
that  he  is  suclf  a  brother  htmKlf.  4.  Finally,  whatever,  in 
view  of  Lev.  xTiii.  12,  13,  may  be  thought  of  the  difficulty 
of  a  marriage  between  an  uncle  and  a  niece,  that  interpreta- 
tion surely  deserves  to  be  preferred  which,  while  it  is  possi- 
ble in  itself,  does  not  raiw  the  said  difficulty  at  all."  —  Ts.] 

1  [Wordsworth  :  "  The  field  :  that  is,  the  field  which  had 
been  giren  to  OOmiel  when  the  Book  of  Judges  was  written, 
and  which  was  known  to  be  well  supplied  with  water.'' 
This  explanation  of  the  article  supposes  that  Uie  words 
attributed  to  Achsah  in  Uie  text,  were  not  the  very  words 
she  used.  —  Ta.] 

2  At  an  early  date,  the  passage  1  Chron.  Iv.  10,  where 
Jabex  says,  "  Oh,  that  thou  wouldest  bless  me  indeed,  and 
enlarge  my  coast,  and  that  thine  hand  might  be  with  me," 
was  already  explained  as  referring  to  Othniel  (cf.  Temura^ 
p.  16,  a).  Jerome  was  acquainted  with  a  Jewish  opini(m 
actordii^  to  which  Jabes  was  a  teacher  of  the  law  (cf.  1 
Chron.  ii.  56),  who  instructed  the  sons  of  the  Kenite,  d 
quntst.  Hrbr.  in  Lib.  i.  Paral.^  ed.  Migae,  Ui.  1870. 
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lesson  :  A  wife  is  to  be  won  for  her  own  sake,  not 
as  the  means  of  gaining  access  to  her  father^s 
wealth.  3.  Achsah's  lesson :  It  is  (be  wife's  dutv 
to  promote  the  interests  and  honor  of  her  hnsband. 
Wealth  is  a  soarce  of  weight  and  influence,  and  a 
means  of  usefulness.  Who  knows  how  much  this 
and  similar  thoughtful  acts  of  Achsah  contributed 
to  shape  the  subsequent  life-work  of  Othniel  as 
judge  of  Israel. 

TiiB  SAMB :  It  is  more  honorable  to  woman 
to  be  ^'  sold  "  (a  term  entirely  inapplicable,  how- 


ever, to  the  case  in  hand),  than  to  have  a  husband 
bought  for  her  by  her  father's  gold  or  lands.  When 
a  man  stormed  the  walls  of  a  stronghold,  or  slew 
an  hundred  Philistines  by  personal  prowess,  or  paid 
fourteen  jrears  of  responsible  service,  for  a  wife,  or 
when,  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  he  ran  tilts  and 
courted  dangers  in  her  behalf,  however  grotesque 
the  performance,  it  indicated  not  only  solidity  of 
character  in  the  wooer,  but  also  a  true  and  manlv 
respect  for  woman,  which  is  not  possessed  by  all 
men  of  modem  days. —  Tr.] 


The  Kenttes  take  up  their  abode  in  the  territories  of  Judah. 
Chapter  I.  16. 


16 


And  the  children  [sons]  of  the  Kenite,  Moses'  father-in-law,  went  up  out  of 
[from]  tile  city  of  palm-trees  with  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  which  lieth  in  the  south  of  Arad ;  and  they  [he  ^]  went  and  dwelt  among  * 
the  people. 


TEXTUAL  AND  QRAlOfATIOAL. 


[1  Ytr.  18.  —  A,  i.  e.,  the  Kenits.     The  rafajeot  of  Tf^]  is  **3^J2,  the  Keolte,  ooUeetfTV  term  for  the  tiibe.  —  Ta.] 

[S  Yer.  16.  —  HH,  with,  near,  the  people,  bat  stiU  in  setUementi  of  their  own,  of:  T«r.  21.    Dr.  OkmoI's 
to  the  iDglieh  among.  —  Tr.] 


EXSGEnCAL  AND  DOCTKINAL. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  sona  of  the  Kenite,  Moses' 
Ikther-in-law.  Kenite  is  the  name  of  a  heathen 
tribe,  which  in  Gren.  xv.  19  is  enumerated  among 
the  nations  hostile  to  Israel.  In  the  vit^ion  of 
Balaam  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Amalek 
(Num.  xxiv.  21).    It  is  there  said  of  the  tribe, 

^  In  the  rock  hast  thou  put  thy  nest  **  (13i?»   from 

in,  "  nest").  "  Strong,"  indeed,  "  is  their  dwell- 
injf-place."  The  Kenites  were  a  tribe  of  the  wil- 
derness, troglodytes,  who  dwelt  in  the  grottoes 
which  abound  everywhere  in  Palestine,  but  espe- 
cially in  its  southern  parts.  Barth,  in  1847,  saw 
caves  at  the  lower  Jordan,  "  high  up  in  the  steep 
face  of  the  precipitous  rock,  on  the  left,  inhabited 
by  human  beings  and  goats,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  see  how  they  get  there  "  (Uitter,  xv.  465).  At 
the  Dead  Sea,  Lynch  discovered  ^ottoes  in  the 
rocks,  the  entrance  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  profi- 
ciency in  climbing,  could  not  be  found.    The  name 

of  the  tribe,  Kenites,  is  doubtless  derived  from  )\),^ 

I  Barlier  fehobus  (Le  Clero,  Ughtfoot,  O/xra,  ii.  581)  were 
already  stnick  bj  the  Targom^e  oonitant  snbititation  of 

nSp^^,   Sahnakh  Ibr  Kenite.    In  this  panage  also  it 

read*,  "  the  eons  of  Salmaah.*'  Bren  Jewish  authors  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  explain  this.  As  it  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  traditional  exegesis  of  the  Jews,  already  current  In  the 
Tsrffum  on  this  passage,  I  will  here  set  down  the  explanation 
of  this  subetitntioo :  The  Kenite  of  onr  passage  is  identified 
with  the  Kinim  of  1  Chron.  ii.  66,  who  are  there  described 
as  ''  the  fiunllies  of  the  Sopherim.'^  Bnt  how  oame  the  Ke- 
nites to  hold  this  office,  in  after  times  so  highly  honored,  and 
filled  by  men  learned  In  the  law  (cf.  SanhefMn,  p.  lOi  a  and 
106  a)  ?    The  fltther-in-law  of  Moses  —  (tradition  makes  him  | 


which  means  an  elevated  hiding-place  in  the  rockfi, 
as  well  as  a  nest.  The  term  troglodytes,  likewise, 
comes  from  rp<&y\fif  "  grotto,"  and  is  applied  to 
both  birds  and  human  Sings.  As  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
16)  exclaims,  "  though  thou  shouldest  make  thy 
nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,"  so  -Sschylus  ( Cho^pkoroe^ 
249)  calls  the  nest  of  the  eagle's  brood,  aicliviiita, 
**  dwelling-place." 

It  is  from  this  passage,  and  from  ch.  tv.  11,  that 
we  first  learn  tnat  Jethro,  the  father-in-lair  of 
Moses,^  belonged  to  one  of  the  Kenite  families. 
Moses,  when  a  iiigitive  in  the  desert,  found  an  asy- 
lum and  a  wife  in  the  retirement  of  Jethro's  house- 
hold. From  that  time,  this  family,  without  losing 
its  independent  and  separate  existence,  was  closely 
allied  with  all  Israel.  But  it  was  only  this  family, 
and  not  the  whole  Kenite  nation,  that  entered  into 
this  alliance.  Else,  how  could  the  Kenite  be  named 
among  enemies  in  the  prophetic  announcements  of 
Gen.  XV.,  and  with  Amalek  in  the  vision  of  Ba- 
laam 1  Moreover,  the  text  clearly  intimates  that 
the  sons  of  the  Kenite  adhered  to  Israel,  not  as 
Kenites,  but  as  descendants  of  Jethro,  the  father- 
flee  firom  the  conncil  of  Pharaoh  of  which  he  was  a  nMmbcr, 
Sotc^  11  a)  —  is  the  Kenite  who,  when  tlie  latter  wandered 
in  the  desert  (Bx.  ii.  20, 21),  gave  him  bnad  {Utkem )  and  also, 
through  liii  daughter,  a  house  (beth).  Now,  the  same  cliap- 
ter  of  Chronicles,  vers.  51,  54,  names  a  certain  £Uino,  and 
styles  him  the  «'lhther  of  Betk-Uckem.^'  The  Ikther  of  this 
"  Brtad-houM  "  is  then  identified  with  Jethro.  Cooeeqoeatlr. 
the  sons  of  the  Kenite  are  the  sons  of  Safanaah,  and  thus  their 
name  itself  indicates  how  they  attained  to  the  dignitj  ae> 
corded  them.  The  Targnm  on  Chronicles  {ed.  Wilma^  1896, 
p.  8,  A)  expresses  it  thus :  "  They  were  the  sons  of  Zippora, 
who  (in  their  capacity  of  Sophtrim)  ti^yni,  together  with 
the  &milies  of  the  Lerites,  the  glory  of  having  deooeiftdwl 
from  Moses,  the  teacher  of  IsraaL*' 
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in-Uw  of  lio«es.^  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
historian  of  die  con<}ne8t  of  Canaan  by  Israel,  to 
show  that  every  pronuMe  wasJiiifiUed,  ana  that  no  one 
wkoataxof  time  mowed  kindness  faiUd  of  his  promised 
reward.  Caleb's  constancy  and  courage  foond  their 
bng-promised  inheritance  in  Hebron.  A  recom- 
pense had  also  been  promised  to  the  sons  of  the 
Kenite.  When  Israel  was  on  its  journey  through 
the  desert  (Nam.  x.  31),  and  Hobab  (on  the  name, 
lee  below,  on  ch.  iv.  11)  desired  to  return  to  his 
old  place  of  abode,  Moses  said :  "  Leave  us  not ; 
thou  knowest  our  places  of  encampment  in  the  des- 
ert, and  hast  been  to  us  instead  of  eyes.  If  thou  go 
with  us,  eTciy  good  thing  with  which  God  blesses 
OS,  we  will  shue  with  thee."  The  fulfillment  of 
this  promise  now  takes  pUce.  The  Kenites  enter 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah  into  the  inheritance  of  the 
latter,  as  into  a  domain  in  which  the}[  had  always 
been  at  home.  They  share  in  the  blessing  bestowed 
bj  God  on  Israel. 

They  went  up  flrom  the  Oity  of  Pahna.  No 
other  j>laoe  than  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  ever  called 
the  City  of  Palms  in  the  Scriptures.  Although  the 
dty  was  destroyed,  the  palm-droves  stiU  existed. 
How  was  it  possible  to  suppose,^  in  the  fietce  of  Deut. 
xxnv.  3  ana  Judg.  iii.  13,  that  here  suddenly,  with- 
oat  any  preparatory  notice,  another  City  of  Palms 
•  M  refenred  to !  The  statement  here  made,  so  far 
from  occasioning  difficulties,  only  testifies  to  the 
exactness  of  the  narrator.  Judah 's  camp  was  in 
Gilgal,  whence  they  marched  through  BezeK  against 
the  enemy,  and  then  to  Hebron.  Uilgal  lay  m  the 
vicinity  of  Jericho.  When  the  trite  decamped, 
the  Kenite  was  unwilling  to  remain  behind.  On 
Uie  march  through  ^e  desert,  their  position  as 
guides  had  of  course  alwaprs  been  in  the  van,  and, 
tiierefore,  with  the  tribe  of  Judah.  They  desire  to 
enjoy  their  reward  also  in  connection  with  this 
tnbe,  and  hence  the  palms  of  overthrown  Jericho 
cannot  detain  them.  The  region  in  which  they 
were,  can  therefore  be  no  other  place  of  palms  than 
that  from  which  Judah  broke  up,  namely,  Jericho. 
In  £m^  the  statement  that  the^  came  from  Jericho, 
woves  the  correctness  of  the  view  given  above,  that 
Gilgal  was  the  place  from  which  Judah  set  out  to 
enter  his  territory. 

Into  the  wildemesa  of  Judah,  which  lieth  in 

1  TUi  Ttov  does  awAj  with  all  those  qnestloni  of  which, 

aftv  fluiiar  expodton,  BerthMU  traati  on  pp.  24,  25. 

S  Into  thb  «rror,  Lie  Clero  hM  milled  later  expositors,  and 

;  them,  Bertheao,  p.  26-     Howerer,  the  wholly  irrele- 

«in«e  of  Diodoras  (ill.  42),  freqoentlj  dted  to  Joatify 

nimptkm  of  another  Gitj  of  Palms,  was  already  aban- 

by  EoaenmlUler,  p.  24. 

S  Ishak  Chelo,4he  author  of  Les  ehemins  eU  Jiruaaiem^  In 

the  14th  eeatmy,  Ibimd  Axad  spanely  inliablted,  by  poor 


the  Bouth  of  Arad.  But  why  is  the  narrative  of 
the  Kenite  expedition  here  introduced?  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Hebrew  narrators,  that  they  weave 
m  episodes  like  this  and  that  of  Othniel  and  Ach^ah, 
whenever  the  progress  of  the  history,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  place  or  person  with  which  thev 
are  associated,  ofrers  an  occasion.  Hence  we  al- 
ready find  events  communicated  in  the  15th  chap- 
ter of  Joshua,  which  occurred  at  a  later  date,  but 
of  which  the  author  was  reminded  while  spei^ng 
of  the  division  of  the  land.  The  history  of  the  con- 

?uest  of  their  territory  hj  Judah  is  very  brief, 
^rst,  the  mountain  ^strict  of  Hebron  and  thv 
northeastern  part  of  the  territory  was  taken  posses- 
sion of.  Then,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  ver. 
9,  they  tum«i  to  the  south.  Of  this  part  of  their 
undertaking  no  details  are  given ;  but  as  they  were 
getting  possession  of  the  land  in  this  direction,  they 
came  to  Arad,  where  it  pleased  the  Kenites  to  take 
up  their  abode,  in  close  relations  with  Judah.  A 
lung  formerly  reigned  at  Arad,  who  attacked  Israel 
when  journeying  in  the  desert  (Num.  xxi.  1),  and 
was  defeated  by  Moses.  A  kin^  of  Arad  was  also 
conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14).  After  its 
occupancy  by  tiie  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Kenites  re- 
sided there.  The  position  ^  of  the  ]fiace  has  been 
accurately  determmed  by  Robinson  (Bib.  Res.  ii. 
101,  cf.  Kitter,  xiv.  121).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
had  placed  it  twenty  Roman  miles,  a  camel's  jour- 
ney of  about  eight  hours,  from  Hebron.  This 
accords  well  with  the  position  of  the  present  Tell 
*Ardd,  "  a  barren-lookmg  eminence  rising  above  the 
country  around.''  From  this  fragmentary  notice 
of  the  place,  we  may  perhaps  infer  what  it  was  that 
specially  attracted  the  Kenites.  If  these  tribes 
were  attached  to  the  Troglodyte  mode  of  life,  the 
Arabs  still  told  Robinson  of  a  "cavern"  found 
there.  The  Kenites  still  held  this  region  in  the 
time  of  David ;  for  frt>m  the  vicinage  of  the  places 
named  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  29  ff.,  especially  Hormah, 
it  appears  that  they  are  those  to  whom  as  friends 
he  makes  presents.^  It  is  true,  that  when  the  ter- 
rible war  between  Saul  and  Amalek  raged  in  this 
region,  Saul,  lest  he  should  strike  friend  with  foe, 
caused  them  to  remove  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  After  the 
victory,  they  must  have  returned  again. 


Arabs  and  Jews,  who  lived  of  their  flooks.  The  Rabbi  t 
his  sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  instrootion  to  his  pn- 
pils.  Cf.  Carmoly,  Itinirairu  de  la  Tent  tkunU  (Bruxelles, 
1847),  pp.  244,  246. 

4  Cf.  1  Sam.  xxtU.  10,  where  the  same  local  position  is 
assigDed  to  the  Kenites,  and  spoken  of  by  DaTld  as  the  scene 
of  his  incursions,  in  order  to  make  the  sospldous  Philistinei 
believe  that  he  iqjorei  the  friends  of  IsraeL 


Simean^s  territory  %$  conqueredj  and  Jvdah  takes  the  Philistine  cities. 
Chapter  I.  17-20. 

17  And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother,  and  they  slew  [smote]  the  Canaanites 
that  Inhabited  Zephath,  and  utterly  destroyed  it  [executed  the  ban  upon  it].^     And 

18  the  name  of  the  dty  was  called  '  Hormah.     Also  [And]  Judah  took  Graza  with  the 
cooBt  [territory]  thereof,  and  Askelon  with  the  coast  [territory]  thereof,  and  Ekron 

19  with  the  coast  [territory]  thereof.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  Judah  ;  [,] 
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and  he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  [obtained  possession]  of  the  mountain  [mountains] ; 
but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  [for  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
20  country  were  not  to  be  driven  out],'  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron.  And  ihey 
gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb,  as  Moses  [had]  said :  and  he  expelled  thence  the  three  soua 
of  Anak. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATIOAL. 

[1  Ver.  17.  —  The  Uyi  (LXX.  ani#t|ta),  in  omm  like  th*  prMent,  ww,  aa  Heasilmbeig  {PetU.  tt.  74)  ezpraMt  It, 
'^  the  coinpulaoi7  deTotement  to  the  Lord  of  those  who  would  not  TolaotarUy  deTota  themMlves  to  him."  To  render  the 
word  simply  by  "  destruction,'*  as  is  done  in  the  A.  V.  here  and  elsewhere,  is  to  leaTe  oat  the  religious  element  of  the  act, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  lerel  of  &  common  war  measure.  Ct  Winer,  EUakp^n€rb.f$.  v.  Bcmii  ;  Smith's  Bib,  Diet,  s,  v.  Anatke- 
ma.  —  Te.] 

[i  Ver.  17.-8*^17^1.    Dr.  Casael  transhitaa  It  aa  if  it  ware  plural,  and  glTea  it  the  same  snl^t  with  ^D'^'^rVl, 

"  they  called."  Correct,  perhaps,  as  to  Ikct,  but  grammatioaUy  leas  aoenrato  than  the  A.  Y.  K^r?*^}  ^  tb«  indrfinitr 
third  person.     Cf.  Gee.  Gr.  137,  8.  —  Ta.) 

[8  Ver.  19.  —  Dr.  Cased  :  dtnu  nicht  zu  vrrtrtibtn  loorm  di«  Bewokntr  eUr  Niedtnmg.  On  the  fbroe  of  *^2),  for  (B.  Y. 
but),  of.  Oee.  Gram.  §  l£6,p.  271.  —  The  construction  of  07*^"] VI 7  ^  ^  nnasnal.  According  to  KeU  (and  Bartbaaa) 

^t^  is  to  be  taken  subetantively,  as  in  Amos  Ti.  10,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  fatter  Scriptuxes  oae  ^^  before 
the  inflnitiTe,  2  Chron.  r.  11 ;  &th.  It.  2,  tUI.  8 ;  Bocles  iii.  14.  Cf.  Qes.  Gram.  $  182,  8,  Rem.  1 ;  JBwald,  287  c"  Idea 
and  expressioa  might  then  be  repreaanted  in  Ingliah  by  the  phzaas:  «th«rt  was  no  driving  the  enemy  oat.'*  On  p97, 
see  foot-note  on  p.  89.  —  Ta.] 


of  the  places  put  under  the  ban,  we  are  told,  re- 
ceived toe  name  Hormah.*  The  vow  in  pursuance 
of  which  this  ban  was  inflicted  required  its  snbse- 
qucni  maintenance  as  much  as  its  original  execu- 
tion. Thus  much  we  learn  from  the  passage  in 
Numbers.  That  a  close  connection  existed  between 
Arad  and  Hormah  is  also  confirmed  by  Josh.  xlL 


KXEOBTIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  17.  And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his 
brother.  The  course  of  conquest  by  the  tribes 
is  regularly  followed,  but  the  narrative  delays 
only  at  such  points  as  are  connected  with  note- 
worthy facts.   When  Judah  had  reached  the  south, 

and  was  in  Arad,  the  statement  was  introduced  1 14,  where  a  king  of  Arad  and  one  of  fiorraah  are 
that  the  Kenite  settled  there.  After  the  conquest  named  together.  In  the  same  way  are  the  inhab- 
of  the  south,  the  conquerors  turned  toward  the  low  itants  of  Hormah  and  the  Kenites  in  Arad  men- 
country  (ver.  9).  In  order  to  get  there,  they  must  tioned  together,  upon  occasion  of  David's  division  of 
traverse  the  territory  of  Simeon.  Consecjuently,  booty  (1  Sam.  xxx.  29).  Since  Moses  was  not  able 
Judah  goes  with  Simeon  now,  to  assist  him  m  gain-  to  occupy  these  regions,  the  banned  city,  as  appears 
ing  possession  of  his  land.  This  expedition  also  plainly  from  Josh.  xii.  14,  where  a  lung  of  Hormah 
oftered  an  event  which  it  was  important  to  chron-  occurs,  had  been  peopled  and  occupied  anew, 
ide.  I  Hence  it  was  the  task  of  the  tribe  of  Smaeon,  with 

They  amote  the  inhabitants  of  Zephath,  and  ,  the  help  of  Judah,  to  restore  the  vow  of  Israel,  and 
oalled  the  city  Chormah.     In  itself  considered,   to  change  the  Zephath  of  its  heathen  inhabitants 


the  mere  execution  of  the  ban  of  destruction  on 
a  city  otherwise  unknown,  cannot  be  of  such  im- 
portance as  would  properly  make  it  the  only  re- 
ported event  of  the  campaign  in  Simeon's  territory. 
The  record  must  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
some  event  in  the  earlier  history  of  Israel.^  The 
tribes  had  just  been  in  Arad,  where  the  Kenites 
settled.  Now,  according  to  the  narrative  in  Num. 
xxi.  1  IF.,  it  was  the  Kin^  of  Arad  who  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  people  in  their  journey  through  the  desert 
The  attack  was  made  when  the  Israelitish  host  was 
in  a  most  critical  situation,  which,  to  be  sure,  could 
not  be  said  to  be  improved  by  the  ban  executed  on 
the  cities  of  the  king  after  the  victory  was  won. 
Not  Arad,  —  for  this  retained  its  name,  —  but  one 

1  Compare  BosexuniUler,  p.  25,  and  Hengstenbens,  P^nt. 
ii.  p.  179,  etc. 

3  The  King  of  Arad  only  is  spoken  of,  Nnm.  zzL  1,  and 
it  is  not  said  that  Arad  was  oalled  Hormah.  The  "  name  of 
the  (one)  place,"  it  is  stated,  they  called  Hormah,  whereas 
they  "  banned  their  cities."  Since,  therefore,  Arad  and  Hor- 
mah are  (Ustinguished,  it  is  plain  that  this  one  place  of  the 
banned  cities,  which  was  oalled  Hormah,  was  Zephath.  — 


once  more  into  Hormah.  That,  in  this  respect 
also,  the  tribes  observed  the  commands  of  Moses, 
and  fulfilled  what  vxts  formerly  promised,  —  adjudg- 
ing to  one,  reward,  as  to  the  Kenite ;  to  another,  the 
ban,  as  to  Zephath,  —  this  is  the  reason  why  this 
fact  is  here  recorded.  Robinson  thought  that 
there  was  every  reason  for  supposing  tli^t  in  the 
position  of  the  pass  es-Sufih,  far  down  in  the  south, 
the  locality  of  Zephath  was  discovered  {Bib.  Res. 
ii.  181).  The  position,  as  laid  down  on  his  map, 
strikes  me  as  somewhat  remote  &om  Tell  'Ar&a ; 
and  the  name  es-Suf&h,  Arabic  for  "  rock»"  cannot, 
on  account  of  its  general  character,  be  considered 
altogether  decisive.'  Moreover,  another  Zephath 
actually  occurs,  near  Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  10), 

be  understood  here,  as  In  Gen.  zxviii  19  and  elaewhere,  of 
0H€  place  or  one  eitj.^^  —  Te.1 

8  Some  rains,  named  Sep&ta  by  the  Arabs,  were  ftmnd  by 
Rowlands  (ef.  Sitter,  xir.  1064-6;  Williams'  Holy  City, 
i.  464).  two  and  a  lialf  honra  southwest  of  Khalasa  (RoMn- 
son's  Elosa),  and  have  also  been  identified  with  Eephath. 
Their  position  is  very  diflisrent  ttom  that  of  TMl  es-Solih. 
They  also  seun  to  me  to  lie  too  remote  tetm  Arad.    That 


[BnTHXAU :  "  It  lias  been  thought,  indeed,  that  the  word    the  Biblical  name  Zephath  has  been  preaerred,  after  the  Jew- 

ish  inhabitants  for  many  centuries  most  have  need,  not  thaft» 


D^p^  in  Nnm.  xzL  8,  in  the  oonneotion  in  wliioh  it  stands, 
Indicates  that  in  ttxe  time  of  Moses  the  whole  southern  dis- 
trict received  the  name  Hocmah,  whereas,  aooording  to  our 
passage  [t.  t.  Jodg.  i.  17J  it  was  given  only  to  the  city  of 

Sephatti ;  but  iZ*^pD  never  sigpUles  "  region,"  and  most 


but  Hormah,  does  not  appear  at  all  probable.  In  the  moon- 
tains  of  Bphndm,  EU  Smith  came  into  a  village  Um-Snf&h. 
"  It  reminded  him  of  the  locality  of  Hormah  near  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  both  of  which  names  (Urn- 
SaAh  and  Hormah]  in  AraUo  designate  such  amooth  tracts 
ofrock"(mttcr,  XTL561}. 
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not  hr  from  Eleutberopolis,  and  Robinson  (ii.  31) 
makes  it  probable  that  by  the  valley  of  2^phath  in 
which  King  Asa  fought,  the  wady  is  meant  which 
"comes  down  from  Beit  Jibrin  towards  Tell  cs- 
Safieh."  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  castle  existing 
there,  bore  the  name  Alba  Speciila,  Fortress  of  0£ 
serration,  which  at  all  events  agrees  with  the  sig- 
nilication  of  Zephath. 

Yer.  18.  And  Judah  took  Gkoa,  Aakelon,  and 
Ekron.  The  territory  assig^ied  to  Jadah  extended 
to  the  sea,  including  the  Philistine  coast-land,  with 
their  fire  cities,  .^ler  the  conquest  of  Simeon's 
lot  their  course  descended  from  the  hills  into  the 
lowlands  {Shephelah,  ver.  9),  most  probably  by  way 
of  Beer-sheba,  to  the  sea.  In  their  victorious  prog- 
ress, they  storm  and  seize  Gaza,  Askelon,  and 
Ekron,  pressing  on  from  south  to  north.  Although 
Ashdod  is  not  mentioned  here,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, since  it  was  included  in  the  borders  assigned 
to  Jndah  (Josh,  xv.),  and  lay  on  the  road  n-om 
Askekm  to  Ekron,  that  it  was  also  taken,  previous 
to  the  conquest  of  Ekron.  Josephus,  drawing  the 
same  inference,  expressly  includes  it.    It  is  said 

"^^fi  "they  took  by  storm."  They  were  not 
able,  at  this  time,  so  to  take  and  hold  these  places 
as  to  expel  their  inhabitants.  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
which,  as  it  seems,  now  continued  the  war  alone, 
on  the  sea-coast  Ml  in  with  cultivated  cities,  pro- 
vided with  all  the  arts  of  war&re.  Israel  at  that 
time  was  not  prepared  for  long  and  tedious  wars. 
In  swift  and  stormy  campaigns,  their  divinely- 
inspired  enthusiasm  enabled  them  to  conquer.  On 
the  moan  tains,  where  personal  courage  and  natural 
strength  alone  came  into  play,  they  were  entirely 
victorious,  and  held  whatever  they  gained.  It  was 
only  in  the  plains,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  cities  met  them  with  the  murderous  opposi- 
tion of  iron  chariots,  that  thev  gave  up  the  duty  of 
gaining  entire  mast&ry  over  the  land.^  * 

Yer.  19.  For  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
country  were  not  to  be  driven  oat,  becaaae 
they  had  iron  chariots.*    The  noble  simplicity 

1  Thu  an  internal  eontnMilctioD  between  tbif  vene  and, 
the  statement  of  the  next  that  Judah  Ikiled  to  drire  out  the' 
inhabitanta.  of  the  low  country,  aa  anerted  by  Baihinger 
(Hen.  Reai-SnejfkL  xi.  664),  does  not  exiat. 

S  [The  author  identtflee  the  pQ^,  the   hihabltants.  of 

which  Jndah  fliUed  to  drive  ont,  with  the  ilb^tE^,  ver.  9, 
and  heooe  rendeis  it  (lee  ver.  19)  by  fiiedUrunK^  "  low  coun- 
try," prop,  depression.  Against  this  identification,  accepted 
by  Stnder,  Bertheau,  Keil,  and  many  others,  Bachmann 
okijects  tliat,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jer.  xItIL  6,  a 

poetie  passage  in  a  late  prophet,  pp3^  is  never  applied  to 
the  Philistine  plain.  ^  In  accordance  with  its  derivation, 
u'Q^^  denotea  a  valley-basin  (cf  Robinson,  Pkys.  Geog. 
p.  70),  broadly  extended  it  may  be  (Gen.  xiv.  9, 10 ;  Josh, 
xvfi.  16;  etc.),  adapted  for  battle  (Josh.  viii.  18),  susceptible 
of  cultivation  (Job  xxxix.  10 ;  C^nt.  U.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixv.  U  ;  etc.), 
but  Mill  always  depressed  between  mountains  and  bordered 
by  them.  It  never  means  a  levd  plain  or  lowlands  "  Cf. 
Stanly,  Sittai  and  Pal.^  p.  476,  Amer.  ei.  Bachmann, 
therefore,  looks  for  the  Emek  —  wliioh,  by  the  way,  with 
the  article,  Is  not  necessarily  singular,  but  may  be  used 
coUeetively  —  within  or  at  lesst  very  near  the  Mountains  of 
Judah.  "  Of  valleys  affording  room  for  the  action  of  char- 
iots, the  mountains  of  Judah  have  sereral ;  e.  g.^  Uie  Emek 
Rephaim,  Josh.  xt.  8,  southwest  of  Jerusalem,  one  hour  long 
and  one  half  hour  broad,  known  as  a  battle-field  in  other 
times  also  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  22 ;  xxiii.  18) ;  the  Emek  ha-Elah, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  2  ;  the  broad  basins  of  the  valleys  of  Jehosh- 
aphath  and  Ben  Hinnom  near  the  northern  boundary  (see 
Bob.  L  258,  278)  i  the  great,  basin-like  plain  of  Beni  Nairn, 


of  the  narrative  could  not  show  itself  more  plainly. 
"  The  Lord  was  with  Jndah,  and  he  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  mountain  district ;  but  D^'I'^n  ^  N  v, 
not  to  be  driven  out,"  etc.    The  expression  N  v 

!)7?J,  "they  could  not,"  is  purposely  avoided. 
They  would  have  been  quite  able  when  God  was 
with  them ;  but  when  it  came  to  a  contest  with  iron 
chariots  their  fiiith  failed  them.  The  tribes  of 
Joseph  were  likewise  kept  out  of  the  low  country 
because  the  inhabitants  had  chariots  of  iron  (Josh, 
xvii.  16);  but  Joshua  said  (ver.  18),  "  Thou  shalt 
(or  canst)  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  though  he  be 
strong."  Iron  chariots  are  known  only  to  the 
Book  of  Jud^,  excepting  the  notice  of  them  in 
thepassage  just  cited  from  Joshua.  The  victory 
of  ]>sbor&  and  Barak  over  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
owed  much  of  its  glory  to  the  fact  that  Sieera  com- 
manded nine  hundred  iron  chariots.  Berthean 
rejects  the  earlier  opinion  that  these  chariots  were 
currus  falcati,  scythe-chariots,  on  the  ground  that 
those  were  unknown  to  the  Egyptians.  He  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  chariots  of  the  Canaanites,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  were  only  made  of  wood, 
but  with  iron-clad  comers,  etc.,  and  therefore  very 
strong.  But  such  chariots  would  never  be  called  iron 
chariots.  The  Egyptian  war-chariots  which  Pha- 
raoh leads  forth  a^^ainst  Israel,  are  not  so  called. 
To  speak  of  chanots  as  iron  chariots,  when  thev 
were  m  the  main  constructed  of  a  different  material, 
would  be  manifestly  improper,  unless  what  of  iron 
there  was  about  them,  indicated  their  terrible  de- 
structive capacities.  It  has,  indeed,  been  inferred 
from  Xenophon's  CyropcBdia  (vi.  1, 27),  that  scythe- 
chariots  were  first  invented  by  Cyrus,  and  that 
they  were  previously  unknown  "  in  Media,  Sjnria, 
Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Asia."  But  even  if  this 
Cyrus  were  to  be  deemed  strictly  historical,  the 
whole  notice  indicates  no  more  than  the  improve- 
ment *  of  a  similar  kind  of  weapon.  It  does  not 
at  all  prove  that  scythe-charipts  did  not  previously 
exist     The   principal   improvement  which    the 

In  the  east  (see  Bob.  1.  488  IT.) ;  and  others.  And  that,  In 
general,  chariots  in  considerable  numbers  might  be  used  in 
the  mountain  country,  appears,  with  reference  to  a  r^6n  a 
little  ftirther  north,  firom  1  Sam.  xiii.  6."  Bacbmann's 
Tiew  of  the  connection  of  ver.  19  with  what  precedes  is  as 
follows :  Ter.  9.  The  batUe  of  Beiek,  etc.,  having  secured 
Judah  firom  attacks  in  the  rear,  and  left  him  fkee  to  proceed 
in  his  undertakings,  the  theatre  of  these  undertakings  is 
divided  by  ver.  9  into  three  parts :  the  mountain  country, 
the  south  {negd))^  and  the  plain  {$hephtlah).  The  conquest 
of  the  mountain  country  is  illustrated  by  a  couple  of  in- 
stances in  vers.  10-16  ;  that  of  the  south  is  similarly  indi- 
cated in  rers.  16, 17 ;  and  that  of  the  plain  in  ver.  18. 
Here,  too,  Judah  was  succeesftil  in  his  undertakings.  As 
in  the  other  cases,  the  places  named  here,  (}aa^  Askelon, 
Ekron,  are  only  mentioned  as  examples  of  what  took  place 
in  the  Shephelah  generally.  The  conquest  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  Shephelah  being  related,  that  of  the  eastern 
districts,  nearer  the  mountains,  was  left  to  be  inferred  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Then,  in  rer.  19,  the  narratlTe  returns 
to  the  mountain  country,  in  order  to  supplement  vers.  10-15 
by  indicating,  what  those  verses  did  not  show,  that  the  con- 
quest of  this  division,  the  first  of  the  three  mentioned,  was 
not  complete.  —  Ta.] 

8  How  properly  the  readings  of  the  Septuaginta  are  not 
considered  as  authorities  against  the  Hebrew  text.  Is  sufB- 
cientiy  shown  by  the  single  fhct  that  here  they  read,  "  im 
'P1|Xal^  fiuoTtOaTo  awTO<«,"  which  also  passed  orer  toto  tha 
Syriac  version.  A  fow  Codd.  add  "  jcol  ipfiara  (rUhMM  ov- 
Torc" 

4  (Tf.  Job.  Goitl.  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Cyrop€t* 
dux  (Lips.  1840),  p.  868. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


Cyrus  of  Xenophon  introdnced,  was,  that  he 
changed  the  chanot-rampart,  formed  perhaps  after 
the  maimer  of  the  Indian  hattle-array  {akschau- 
AtmV  the  idea  of  onr  ^ame  of  chess)  into  a  means 
of  aggressive  warfare.  For  this  purpose,  he  changed 
the  form  of  the  chariot,  and  Added  the  scythe  to 
the  axle-tree.  Bat  the  chariots  of  our  passage 
must  ab*eady  have  been  intended  for  aggressive 
action,  since  otherwise  the  purpose  of  the  iron  is 
incomprehensible.  Nor  does  Xenophon  assert  that 
CyruB  was  the  first  who  affixed  scythes  to  chariots, 
fdthough  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do  so  if  that 
had  b^  his  opinion.    It  is,  moreover,  in  itself  not 

?robable.  Xenophon  mentions  that  the  (Afi-ican) 
)yreniilks  "  still  had  that  kind  of  chariots  which 
C^nis  invented.'  And  Strabo  informs  us  that  in 
his  time  the  Nigretes,  Pharusii,  and  Ethiopians, 
African  tribes,  made  use  of  the  scjthe-chariot.' 
The  changes  introduced  in  the  chariot  by  Cyrus, 
were  made  in  view  of  a  war  against  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Xenophon  distinguishes  from  the  Sprrians. 
But  from  a  statement  of  Ctesias  *  we  learn  that  the 
Assyrian  armies  already  had  scythe-chariots.  The 
same  occasion  induced  Cyrus  to  clothe  his  chariot- 
warriors  in.  armor.  For  at  all  events,  Assyrian 
monuments  represent  the  charioteers  encased  in 
coats  of  mail.^  It  serves  to  explain  the  term  iron 
chariots,  that  Xenophon  also  speaks  of  iron  scythes 
{ipdwaya  aiiripa).  Curtius  (iv.  9,  4)  describes 
chariots  which  carried  iron  lances  on  their  poles 
(ex  summo  temone  hastce  prtefixa  ferro  eminebant), 
for  which  the  form  of  Assyrian  chariots  seems  to 
be  very  well  adapted.  Representations  of  them 
sufficiently  indicate  the  horrors  of  these  instru- 
ments of  war,  by  the  bodies  of  the  slain  between 
their  wheels. 

Ver.  20.  And  they  save  Hebron  unto  Caleb. 
This  statement,  even  after  that  of  ver.  10,  is  by  no 
means  superfluous.  Now,  and  not  before,  could 
Caleb  receive  Hebron  as  a  quiet  possession.  Judah 
must  first  enter  his  territory.  When  the  conquest 
was  completed,  —  and  it  was  completed  after  the 
western  parts  of  the  mountain  region  also  sub- 
mitted, —  the  tribe  of  Judah  entered  upon  its  pos- 
sessions ;  and  then  the  aged  hero  received  that 
which  had  been  promised  him.  Then  also,  most 
likely,  transpired  that  beautiful  episode  which  gave 
to  Othniel  his  wife  and  property. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  4-20.  Obedient,  believing,  united  Israel 
is  attended  by  victory.    And  in  victory  it  knows 

1  Bohlen,  Alta  btditn^  IL  68. 

S  [On  this  aentenee  of  our.  author,  Baehmann  remarks  : 
«  Cassel's  explanatton  that  the  Cyrenians  had  '  stiU '  that 
kind  of  chariots  which  Cyrus  iDTCDted,  is  the  opposite  of 
wliat  Xenophon,  /.  c,  expressly  and  repeatedly  dedares, 
namely,  that  Cyms  aboUshtd  {lULriKvvn)  both  the  earlier 
(-rp^aiw  oJWv)  Trqfan  method  of  cliarlot-warfkre,  and  also 
that  still  in  use  (vrc  xol  vw  tUvw)  among  the  Cyrenians, 
which  formerly  (rV  wp^otfcv  XP^^^)  ""^  *^^  practiced  by 
the  Modes,  Syrians,  etc."  Bertheaa  and  Bachmann  (Keil, 
too)  resist  the  oonTersion  of  "  iron  chariots  "  into  cvmu 
faUati  on  the  ground  that  these  were  unlmown  before  Oy- 


how  to  punish  and  reward.  Adoni-bezek  terribly 
experiences  what  he  had  inflicted  on  others,  but 
the  sons  of  the  Kenite  dwell  like  brethren  in  the 
midst  of  Judah.  The  Canaanite  is  chastised ;  but 
the  Kenite  reaps  the  fruits  of  conquest.  The  un- 
believers among  the  spies  formerly  sent  by  Moses 
are  infamous,  but  Caleb  gains  an  inheritance  full 
of  honor.  Thus,  faith  makes  men  united  before 
action;  after  it,  just.  Men  are  wise  enough  to 
give  every  one  his  own  (swim  cuique),  only  so  lon^ 
as  they  continue  obedient  toward  God.    For  foith 

1.  regiEirds  that  which  is  God's;  and,  therefore, 

2.  awards  according  to  real  deserts.  Othniel  ob- 
tained Caleb's  daughter,  not  because  he  was  his 
nephew  {nepos),  but  because  he  took  Kiijath-sepher. 
Before  Gk>d,  no  nepotism  holds  good,  for  it  is  a  sign 
of  moral  decay;  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  the 
power  of  discerning  spirits.  He  only,  who  in  the 
sanctuary  of  God  has  inquired  after  "  Light  and 
Righteousness  "  (Urim  and  Thummim),  can  prop- 
erly punish  and  reward. 

Starke  (ver.  16) :  The  children  of  those  par- 
ents who  have  deserved  well  of  the  church  of  dod, 
should  have  kindness  shown,  and  benefits  extended 
to  them  before  others.  For  ingratitude  is  a  shame- 
ful thing. 

Thb  same  (ver.  17) :  Covenants,  even  when 
involving  dangers,  must  be  faithfully  kept  by  all, 
but  especially  oy  brothers  and  sisters. 

[Scott  (ver.  19):  Great  things  mi^ht  be 
achieved  by  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  if  they 
unitcdlv  endeavored  to  promote  the  common  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness ;  for  then  "  the  Lord 
would  be  with  them,"  and  every  mountain  would 
sink  into  a  plain.  But  when  outward  difiSculties 
are  viewed  by  the  eye  of  sense,  and  the  almighty 
power  of  God  is  forgotten,  then  no  wonder  we  do 
not  prosper ;  for  according  to  our  faith  will  be  our 
vigor,  zeal,  and  success.  Love  of  ease,  indulgence, 
and  worldly  advantages,  both  spring  fh)m  and  fos- 
ter unbelief.  Thus  many  an  awakened  sinner, 
who  seemed  to  have  escaped  Satan's  bondage,  *'  is 
entangled  again,  and  overcome,  and  his  last  state 
is  worse  than  the  first."  Thus  even  many  a  be- 
liever who  begins  well  is  hindered  :  he  grows  neg- 
ligent and  unwatchful  and  afraid  of  the  cross ;  his 
graces  languish,  his  evil  propensities  revive ;  Satan 
perceives  Us  advantage,  and  plies  him  with  suita- 
ble temptations ;  the  world  recovers  its  hold ;  he 
loses  his  peace,  brings  guilt  into  his  conscience, 
anguish  into  his  heart,  discredit  on  his  character, 
and  reproach  on  the  gospel ;  his  hands  are  tied, 
his  mouth  is  closed,  and  nis  usefulness  ruined.  — 
Tr.] 

ms,  who  invented  them,  Cjfropadia,  rl.  1,  27,  80.  On  the 
Egyptian  war«hariot,  see  Wilkinson,  Mamntn  and  OutomSf 
L850.  — Tk.] 

8  lib.  xvii.  8,  7,  ed.  Paris,  p.  708:  ^xfAyuu  ii  mal  fyt- 
iroyif^poK  apfiMOx" 

4  In  the  BiU.  Hist,  of  Diodorus,  U.  6. 

6  Cr.  Layard,  NiHev4k  and  its  Remams^  ii.  885.  [For  an 
acoonnt  of  the  Assyrian  war-chariot,  p.  8i8.  On  p.  858, 
Layard  remarks:  « Chariots  armed  with  scythes  are  not 
seen  in  the  Assyrian  senlptures,  although  mentioned  by 
Ctetias  as  being  in  the  arm^  of  Minus.**  —  Ta.] 
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amin  i$  inactive^  and  aUows  the  Jebimte  to  remain  in  Jertualem. 
Joseph  emukUes  Judah,  and  takes  BetkeL 

Chapter  I.    21-26. 


The  House  of 


21  And  ^  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  did  not  driTe  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhab- 
.  ited  Jerusalem :  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  [dwelt]  with  [among]  "  the  children  [sons] 

22  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day.     And  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  also  '  went 

23  up  against  Beth-el :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  them.     And  the  house  of 
Joseph  sent  to  descry  [spy  out  the  mtnuioe  to]  *  Beth-el.     Now  the  name  of  the  city 

24  before  tuas  Luz.     And  the  spies  saw  a  man  come  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  they 
said  unto  him,  Shew  us,  we  pray  thee,  the  entrance  into  the  city,  and  we  will  shew 

25  thee  mercy  [favor].    And  when  [omit :  when]  he  shewed  them  the  entrance  into  the 
dty,  [and]  they  smote  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  swoi-d :  but  they  let  go  the  man 

26  and  all  bin  &mily.     And  the  man  went  into  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built  [there] 
a  city,  and  called  the  name  thereof  Luz  :  which  is  the  name  thereof  unto  this  day. 

TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 

{}  Ver.  21.  —The  1  would  be  bettor  token  adTenltiTely :  But.    It  oontneto  the  eondnet  of  Benjamin  with  that  of 
Cikb,  Ter.  30.  —  Tb.] 
[»  Ver.  21.  —  Of.  note  2,00  rer.  16,  and  8  on  tot.  29.  —Tr.] 

p  Ver.  22.  —  CntSJ  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^*  ^  '*  ^^  intimatee  a  paimllelfam  between  the  condoet  of  the  Honae  of 
Joi^  and  that  of  Jodah  and  hii  brother  Simeon.  —  Te.] 

[4  Ver.  28.  —Dr.  Caesel  apparentlj  sappUes  S'^^D    firom  the  next  ram.  ^"W],  it  la  tme,  If  uraally  followed  by  the 

aoemtfre,  not  bj  B.     Bnt  on  the  other  hand,  H12D  <•  put  hi  the  const,  stato  before  "1^^  (of.  Ters.  24, 26) ;  whereaa, 

if  we  fapplj  it  here,  we  most  aappoae  it  Joined  to  *1*^^  by  meana  of  a  prepodtion.    It  la  as  well,  therefore,  to  say,  with 

Bertfaean,  that  <^  the  Terb  is  connected  with  4I  because  the  spying  is  to  fkston  itself;  and  that  oontinuoasly,  upon  Bethel, 

et  3  with  nK^  and  nSHH ; "  or  with  Baehmann,  that  **  ^  indicates  the  hostile  character  of  the  spying."  HSZ^D 
Is  Qsed  aa  a  gKieral  expression  for  any  way  or  mode  ot  access  into  the  city  :  "  Show  ns  how  to  get  in,"  is  the  demand  d 
the  spies.  — Tb.] 


BXBQSnCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  21 .  And  the  bods  of  Benjamin  did  not 
drive  oat  the  Jebusite.  At  Josh.  xt.  6.3.  at  the 
dose  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  territory  of 
Jodah,  it  is  said,  "  As  for  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem,  the  sons  of  Judah  could  not 
drive  them  out ;  and  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the 
sons  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day."  This 
Terse  has  been  thought  to  contradict  the  one  above. 
In  reaUtjt  however,  it  only  proves  the  exactness 
of  the  statements.  The  boundary  line  of  the  tribes 
of  Beinamin  and  Judah  ran  throufrh  the  district  of 
Jerusalem,  through  the  vallev  of  Ben  Hinnom, 
south  of  the  dty  (Josh.  xv.  8).  The  dty  already 
extended  outward  from  the  foot  of  the  dtadel.  The 
remark  of  Josephus,^  that,  in  the  passage  above 
discussed,  Judg.  L  8,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  only 
the  lower  dty,  not  the  citadel,  has  great  probability 
on  its  side.  The  conquest  of  the  dtadel  was  not 
their  business  at  the  time.  It  was  suffident  for 
them  to  pursue  the  hostile  king  into  his  citjr,  and 
then  lay  that  in  ashes.  The  dtadel  lay  within  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of 
this  fortress,  Judah,  also,  was  not  able  to  expel  the 
Jebusites,  who  continued  to  live  side  by  side  with 
them  in  tiie  district  of  Jerusalem.  At  all  events, 
die  Jebusites  in  Jerusalem  belonged  to  the  territory 
cMT  Judah  so  far  at  least,  that  the  failure  to  expel 


1  Ant.  T.  2,  2: 
ijnMti,  ate. 


XaAciri)  6*  V  4  K^BvwtpBw  ovroic  aip«- 


them  must  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
boundaries  of  Judah.  Still  more  necessary  was  it 
to  repeat  this  statement  in  connection  with  Benja- 
min, within  whose  limits  the  city  and  fortress  of  the 
Jebusites  were  situated.  Their  expulsion  properly 
devolved  on  this  tribe.  Successful  occupation  of 
the  stronghold  would  have  greatly  increased  the 
honor  and  consideration  of  Benjamin.  The 
importance  of  the  place,  David  recognized  as  soon 
as  he  became  king.  But  Benjamin  was  content 
when  the  Jebusites,  humbled  b^  Judah,  offered  no 
resistance,  left  them  in  possession  of  the  fortress, 
and  lived  peaceably  together  with  them.  It  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  different  terms  are  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  the  failure  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  respectively  to  drive  out  the  Jebusites. 
Of  Judah  it  is  said  (Josh.  xv.  63), ''  they  could 
not,"  because  the  Jebusites  had  thdr  stronghold 
in  another  tribe.  But  of  Benjamin  this  expression 
is  not  used,  because  they  were  wanting  in  disposi- 
tion and  ener^nr  for  the  struggle  that  devolved 
upon  them.    Cl  on  ch.  xix.  12. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  also 
went  up  toward  Bethel.  This  action  of  the  house 
of  Joseph  is  told  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  house 
of  Benjamin.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  lay  between 
Judah  and  Ephraim  (Josh,  xviii.  11);  and  Bethel, 
within  its  limits,  formed  a  counterpart  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Historically,  Bethel  is  celebrated  for  the 
blessing  there  promised  to  Jacob,  and  afterwards 
less  favorably  tor  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jero- 
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boam-  Geographically,  it  was  important  on  ac- 
count of  its  position  and  stren^^th.  As  Jebus  and 
Jerusalem  are  always  identitied,  so  it  is  everywhere 
remarked  of  Bethel,  that  it  was  formerly  Lux ;  and 
as  Jcbus  indicated  particularly  the  fortress,  Jerusa- 
lem the  city,  —  although  the  latter  name  also  em- 
braced both,  —  so  a  similar  relation  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed  between  Bethel  and  Luz. 
Otherwise  the  border  of  Benjamin  could  not  have 
run  south  of  Luz  (Josh,  xviii.  la),  while  neverthe- 
less Bethel  was  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  Ben 
jamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22).  This  assumption,  more- 
over, explains  the  peculiar  phraseolo^  of  Josh, 
xviii.  13 :  "  And  the  border  went  over  from  thence  to- 
ward Luz  (after  which  we  expect  the  usiial  addition 
"  which  is  Bethel ;  "  but  that  which  does  follow  is :) 
on  the  south  side  of  Lul,  which  is  Bethel.  It  ex- 
plains likewise  the  mention,  Josh.  xvi.  2,  of  the 
border  "  from  Bethel  to  Luz,"  t.  e.  between  Bethel 
and  Luz.  The  latter  was  evidently  a  fortress, 
hi;;h  and  strong,  whose  city  descended  along  the 
mountain-slope.  When  Jacob  erected  his  altar,  it 
must  have  been  on  this  8loi)e  or  in  the  valley.  One 
name  designated  both  fortress  and  city,  but  this 
does  not  militate  against  their  being  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Bethel  belonged  to  two  tribes  in 
a  similar  manner  as  Jerusalem.  The  capture  of 
Luz  by  Joseph  would  not  have  been  told  m  a  pas- 
sage which  treats  of  the  conflicts  of  the  individual 
tribes  in  their  own  territories,  if  that  fortress  had 
not  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Joseph.  By  the  con- 
quest of  Luz,  Joseph  secured  the  possession  of 
Bethel,  ^ince  both  went  by  that  name,  just  as 
David,  when  he  had  taken  the  fortress  of  the  Jebu- 
site,  was  for  the  first  time  master  of  Jerusalem. 
This  deed  is  related  as  contrasting  with  the  con- 
duct of  Benjamin.  Benjamin  did  nothing  to  take 
the  fortress  of  Zion  :  Joseph  went  up  to  Luz,  and 
God  was  with  him.  This  remark  had  been  impos- 
sible, if,  as  has  been  frequently  assumed,^  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  had  arbitrarily  appropriated  to  itself  the 
city  which  had  been  promised  to  Beniamin.  The 
view  of  ancient  JewLsh  expositors,  who  assume  a 
Bethel  in  the  valley  and  one  on  the  mountain,  does 
not  differ  from  that  here  suggested.  —  Robinson 
seems  to  have  established  the  position  of  the  an- 
cient Bethel  near  the  present  Beitin,^  where  scat- 
tered ruins  occupy  the  surface  of  a  hill-point.  A 
few  minutes  to  the  N.  E.,  on  the  highest  spot  of 
ground  in  the  vicinity,  are  other  ruins,  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  Ai  by  the  natives :  these  also  per- 
haps belonged  to  Bethel.^  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said,  that  until  Robinson  this  position  was  entirely 
unknown.  Esthori  ha-Parchi,  who  in  his  time 
found  it  called  Bethai,  the  /  having  fallen  away, 
was  evidently  acquainted  with  it*  In  another 
work  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  then  current 
name  of  Bethel  is  said  to  be  Bethin.* 

Vers.  23-25.   And  the  houae  of  Joseph  aent  to 

■py  out.  ^"^"^O^}  from  "'Vl,  to  travel  around, 
in  order  to  find  i^i  entrance  less  guarded  and  inac- 
cessible. Luz  appeared  to  be  very  strong  and  well 
guarded,  and  for  a  long  time  the  assailants  vainly 

1  Already  by  Relaod,  Patastbia,  p.  841. 
S  RoblDioD,  BM.  R^$,  i.  448. 

I  Ka/ior  ve  Pkeraek  (BerliD  edition),  eh.  xi.  pp.  47,  48. 
01  Zuns,  Iq  Aflher'f  Benj.  of  Tutlela,  it.  436. 

4  Ishak  Chelo  in  Cannoly,  pp.  249,  250. 

5  The  German  traitor  Segestea^merely  alleges  that  he  fol- 
lows hifcher  reason*,  although  ha  knows  that  ^^ iirolitor** 
ttiam  its  quo$  anteponunt  invisi  sunty  Tacit,  Annal.  i.  58, 
2.  Israel  saw  the  hand  of  a  higher  Helper  in  such  assist- 
aaoe ;  and  hence  it  had  no  hatred  toward  the  instru- 
mants 


sought  a  suitable  opportuni^  for  a  successful  as- 
sault. When  the  Persians  besieged  Sardis,  their 
.  efiibrts  were  long  in  vain.  One  day  a  Persian  saw 
I  a  Lydian,  whose  helmet  had  fallen  over  the  ram- 
I  part,  fetch  it  back  by  a  hitherto  unnoticed  way. 
The  man  was  followed,  and  the  city  was  taken 
j  (llerod.  i.  84).  A  similar  accident  favored  the 
,  conquest  of  the  fortress.  The  spies  saw  a  man 
who  had  come  out  of  the  city.  He  failed  to  escape 
them.  They  compelled  him  to  disclose  the  en- 
trance. They  promised  him  peace  and  merc^  on 
condition  of  showing  them  the  right  way.  He 
did  it  It  seems  not  even  to  have  been  necessary 
to  storm  the  city ;  they  fell  upon  the  inhabitants 
unawares.  Only  the  man  who  had  assisted  them, 
and  his  family,  were  spared.  They  let  him  go  in 
peace.  He  was  evidently  no  Ephialies,  who  had 
betrayed  the  city  for  money.  Doing  it  under  com- 
pulsion, and  unconsciously  serving  a  great  cause,* 
no  calamity  befell  him,  and  he  found  a  new  country. 
It  not  only  behooves  the  people  of  (iod  to  perform 
what  they  have  promised,  but  Jewish  tratlition  fol- 
lowed persons  like  Rahab  and  this  man,  as  those 
who  had  furthered  the  course  of  sacred  history 
against  their  own  people,  with  peculiar  kindness. 
This  man,  like  Rahab,  is  bless^  for  all  time  (cf. 
Jalkut  on  the  passage,  p.  8,  d). 

Ver.  26.  And  the  man  went  into  the  land  of 
the  Hittites.  It  evinces  a  special  interest  in  the 
man  that  his  fortunes  are  traced  even  into  a  strange 
land.  Greek  patriotism  relates  that  Epbialtes 
fared  as  he  deserved ;  *  our  history  employs  the 
favorable  destiny  which  befell  this  man,  to  show 
that  as  he  did  not  designedly  for  the  sake  of  money 
practice  treason,  so  he  was  also  the  instrument 
of  setting  a  prosperous  enterprise  on  foot  But 
where  is  the  land  of  the  Chittim  (Hittites)  to  which 
he  went  ?  In  nearly  all  passages  in  which  Scrip- 
ture makes  mention  of  the  Sons  of  Cheth  'HH, 
E.  V.  Heth),  the  Chitti  Oi?n,  E.  V.  Hittite),  and 
the  Chittim  (Q^iTT^'  E.  V.  Hittites),  the  name 
appears  to  be  a  general  term,  like  the  word  Canaan- 
ite.  Especially  in  the  three  passages  where  the 
Chittim  are  mentioned  ^  (Josh.  i.  4 ;  1  Kgs.  x.  29 ;  2 
Kgs.  vii.  6),  their  land  and  kings  are  placed  between 
Egypt  and  Aram  in  suph  a  way  as  seems  to  be  ap- 
plicaole  only  to  the  populations  of  Canaan.  Mov- 
ers ^  has  successfully  maintained  that  D  ^H    and 

3^in3  refer  to  the  same  race  of  people ;  but  it  can-  . 
not  be  accepted  that  this  race  consisted  only  of  the 
kittim  of  Cyprus.  It  must  rather  be  assumed 
that  the  Chittim  answer  to  a  more  general  concep- 
tion, which  also  gave  to  the  Kittim,  their  colonists, 
the  name  they  bore.  The  historical  interpreta- 
tion of  Kittim,  which  applied  it  to  lonians,  Mace- 
donians, and  Romans,  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble, if  the  name  had  not  carried  with  it  the  notion 
o{  coast<itceHtrs,*  an  idea  which  comparative  phi- 
lology may  find  indicated.  Now,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  Phoenician  cities,  with  Tyre  at 

0  Bphialtea  was  the  traitor  of  Thermopylss,  et.  Harod. 
Tii.  218.  Traditions  are  stiU  current  of  a  tiaitor  at  Jena 
(1806),  who  was  obliged  to  flee  into  exile. 

T  [That  is,  where  this  people  is  spoken  of  under  ttia  piml 
form  of  its  patronymic,  which  happeos  onlj  fl"ra  tfaaes  — 
at  Judg.  i.  26,  2  Chron.  i.  17,  and  the  places  naiDMl  ia  tht 
text— Ta.) 

8  i>)Uf  AiziV,  U.  2,  218,  eto. 

9  1  have  alraady  directed  atteotioD  to  this  in  the  Mag. 
AUerthUmer  (Berlin,  1818),  p.  281. 
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tiwb-  head,  are  eren  on  their  own  coins  designated 
by  the  terma  HH  and  n^.  As  from  its  lowlands, 
"  Canaan "  became  the  general  popular  name  of 
Palestine,  so  likewise  to  a  certain  extent  the  name 
Chitdm  became  a  general  term  applied  to  all 
Canaanites.  When  me  panic-struck  Kmg  of  Aram 
thinks  that  Israel  has  received  support  from  the 
kin;^  of  Egypt  and  the  Chittim  (2  Kgs.  vij.  6),  this 
latter  name  can  only  signify  the  coast-cities,  whose 
power,  from  Tyre  upwards,  was  felt  throujjhout 
the  world.  From  the  fact  that  our  passage  merely 
says  that  the  man  went  into  the  land  of  Chittim,* 
and.  presupposes  the  city  built  by  him  as  still 
known,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  he  went 
to  the  familiarly  known  Chittim  north  of  Israel. 
The  probability  is  great  enough  to  justify  our  seek- 
ing this  Lux  upon  the  Phoenician  coast  or  islands. 
A  remarkable  notice  in  the  Talmud  (tSofa,  46  b), 
derived  from  ancient  tradition,  may  lead  to  the 
flame  conclusion  :  Luz  is  the  place  where  the  dyeing 

of  *^/5^  i»  carried  on,  where  there  are  hyacinth- 
ian  ^  purple  dyeing-establishments.  Down  to  the 
most  recent  tmies,  the  coast  from  Tyre  upwards, 
as  fieur  as  the  Syrian  Alexandria,  was  very  rich  in 
purple  (Ritter,  xvi.  611  [Gage's  Transl.  iv.  280]). 
Now,  pretty  far  away  to  the  north,  it  is  true,  in  the 
present  Jebel  el-Aala,  at  a  point  where  a  splendid 
northwest  prospect  over  the  plain  to  the  lake  of 
Antioch  oners  itself,  Thomson*  found  hitherto 
wholly  unknown  ruins  bearing  the  name  of  K<Ub 
Lousy,  with  remnants  of  old  and  splendid  temples. 
The  surname  Kulb^  might  authorize  the  inference 
that  the  dyeing-business  was  formerly  exercised 
there.  The  existence  of  temple-ruins,  concerning 
which  the  Druses  said  that  they  had  been  with- 
out worshippers  from  time  immemorial,  explains 
also  another  remarkable  tradition  of  the  Tal- 
mud :  that  Luz  is  a  city  which  the  conquerors  of 
the  land  did  not  destroy,  and  to  which  the  angel  of 
death  never  comes,  but  that  they  who  feel  the  ap- 
OToach  of  death,  leave  the  citv  of  their  own  accord. 
Traditions  like  this  are  cnaracteristic  of  Sun- 
worship.  In  Delos  no  one  was  allowed  to  die  or 
to  be  buried.*  To  Claros  no  serpents  came. 
Neither  could  they  penetrate  to  the  land  of  the 
Astypalsans,  on  the  island  Cos.  The  island  Cos 
is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  seats  of  the  ancient 
purple-trade.  In  the  Syrian  city  Emesa  there  was 
a  temple  of  the  Sun,  on  account  of  which —  as  the 
story  still  went  in  Mohammedan  times —  scorpions 
and  venomous  animals  cannot  live  there  .^  ^ame, 
nuns,  and  tradition  would  therefore  tend  to  iden- 
t^  Kdlb  Lousy  as  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  city, 
distinguished  like  Cos  for  a  specific  form  of  indus- 
try and  for  its  sun-worship,  if  indeed  Cos  itself 

(HD)  be  not  understood  by  it. 

Luz  is  described  by  its  name  as  a  place  of  almond- 
.  trees  (Gen.  xxx.  37).  And  indeed,  philologicallv 
Luz  is  akin  to  nux,  nut.  The  Greek  Kdpvov  signi- 
fies almond  (on  account  of  its  shape)  as  well  as 
nut  and  egg.^  Eusebius  was.  induced  to  identify 
the  land  of  the  Chittim  with  Cyprus,  the  rather 

1  Ct  ixHif  Cot  (ttM  island  Got),  eoadct,  auto,  edl«, 
KUtt*. 
t  The    Sept  eonitantlj  (with    bartlj   two  exceptions) 

tsualate  il^pXH  by  Oojc/i^twK.  Cf.  Ad.  Sehmidt,  Dit 
grifdkuchen  ^apyruturkunden  (BwUn.  1842),  p.  184. 

t  CC  Bittar,  xriS.  1577.     [Thomson,  Jowmey  from  Aleppo 
to  Mat.  LebttmoMf  in   BUdiotheea   Saera^  vol.  v.  p.  667.— 


because  the  Cyprian  fdmonds  were  celebrated  in 
antiquity.*  The  almond- tree  has  always  abounded 
in  the  holv  land.  The  cities  are  in  ruins,  but  the 
tree  still  nourishes. 

HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTIOAL. 

The  cessation  of  perfect  obedience  is  attended  by 
the  cessation  of  perfect  victory.  Benjamin  does 
not  expel  the  hostile  Jebusite  from  Jerusalem  be- 
cause ne  has  lost  his  first  love.  The  tribes  of 
Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  ace  able  to  conquer 
Bethel,  because  God  is  with  them.  Benjamin,  the 
valiant  tribe,  is  alone  to  blame,  if  it  failed  to  tri- 
umph ;  for  when  Bethel  resisted  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
the  latter  were  aided  by  a  fortunate  incident 
Benjamin  did  not  conquer  Jerusalem ;  therefore, 
not  the  king  out  of  Benjamin  (Saul),  but  the  ruler 
out  of  Judah  (David),  dwelt  therein.  However, 
it  is  of  no  avail  to  conquer  by  faith,  unless  it  be 
also  maintained  in  faith ;  for  Bethel  became  after 
wards  a  Beth-aven,  a  House  of  Sin. 

Starkk  :  111  got,  ill  spent ;  but  that  also  which 
has  been  rightly  got,  is  apt  to  be  lost,  if  we  make 
ourselves  unworthy  of  the  divine  blessing,  just  as 
these  places  were  again  taken  from  the  Israelites. 

[  Words woETH :  Here  then  was  a  happy  op- 
portunity for  the  man  of  Bethel ;  he  mignt  have 
dwelt  with  the  men  of  Joseph  at  Bethel,  and  have 
become  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and  have 
thus  become  a  citizen  forever  of  the  heavenly  Bethel, 
the  house  of  God,  which  will  stand  forever.  But 
.  .  .  .  he  quits  the  house  of  God  to  propagate 
heathenism  and  idolatry.  The  man  of  Bethel, 
therefore,  is  presented  to  us  in  this  Scripture  as  a 
specimen  of  that  class  of  persons,  who  help  the 
(Jhurch  of  God  in  her  work  from  motives  of  fear, 
or  of  worldly  benefit,  and  not  from  love  of  God ; 
and  who,  when  they  have  opportunities  of  spiritual 
benefit,  slight  those  opportunities,  and  even  shun 
the  light,  and  go  away  from  Bethel,  the  house  of 
(Tod,  as  it  were,  unto  some  far-off  land  of  the 
Hittites,  and  build  there  a  heathen  Luz  of  their 
own.  —  The  same  :  There  are  four  classes  of  per- 
sons, whose  various  conduct  toward  the  Church 
of  God,  and  to  the  gospel  preached  by  her,  is  repre- 
sented by  four  cases  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges;  namely,  —  1.  There  is  this  case  of  the 
man  of  Bethel.  2.  There  is  the  case  of  the  Ke- 
nites,  in  ver.  16,  who  helped  Judah  after  their  vic- 
tories in  Canaan,  and  are  received  into  fellowship 
with  them.  3.  There  is  the  case  of  the  Gibeonites, 
who  came  to  Joshua  from  motives  of  fear,  and 
were  admitted  to  dwell  with  Israel,  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  4.  There  is  the  case 
of  Rahab.  She  stands  out  in  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  man  of  Bethel.  He  helped  the  spies  of 
Joseph,  and  was  spared,  with  his  household,  but 
did  not  choose  to  live  in  their  Bethel.  But  Hahab 
received  the  spies  of  Joshua,  even  before  he  had 
gained  a  single  victory,  and  she  profe^ssed  her  faith 
m  their  God;  and  she  was  spared,  she  and  her 
household,  and  became  a  mother  in  Lsrael,  an  an- 
cestress of  Christ  (see  Josh.  vi.  25).  —  Tr.] 
4  Cf  Boobart,  Hi*rozoieon^  U.  740.    Aruch  (ed.  Amtteld.) 

p.  89,  i.  V.  Diaba 

0  On  ibis  and  the  fbllowlng  notioes,  which  will  be  more 
thoronghljr  treated  in  the  second  part  of  mj  Hurozoieon^ 
compare  meanwhile,  ^ian,  Hat.  Anim.  Y.  cap.  vUL; 
cap.  X.  49. 

«  Cf.  Ritter,  XTii.  1010. 

7  Casanbon,  on  Atfuiuxus,  p.  65. 

8  Athensus,  p.  62 ;  ot.  Meurtins,  Cifpms,  p.  80. 
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A  list  of  places  in  the  central  and  northern  tribes  from  which  the  Ganaanites  were  not 

driven  out.      The  tribes  when  strong j  make  the  Canaanites  tributary ;  when  weak^ 

are  content  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Chapter  I.  27-56. 

27  Neither  did  [And]  ^  Manasseh  [did  not]  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shean  and 
her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  Taanach  and  her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Ibleam 
and  her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  her  towns 
[daughter-cities] ;  but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  [consented  to  dwell]  in  that  land. 

28  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Israel  was  strong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute 
[made   the    Canaanites   tributary],  and   [but]   did    not  utterly  drive   them  out. 

29  Neither '  did  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer ;  but  the  Ca- 

30  naanites  dwelt  in  Gezer  among '  them.  Neither  ^  did  Zebulun  drive  out  the  inhab- 
itants of  Kitron,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Nahalol ;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  among 

31  them,  and  became  tributaries.  Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho, 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of  Achzib,  nor  of  Helbah,  nor  of 

32  Aphik,  nor  of  Rehob :    But  the  Asherites  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhab- 

33  itants  of  the  land :  for  they  did  not  drive  them  out  Neither  did  Naphtali  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath ;  but  he  dwelt 
among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land :  nevertheless,  [and]  the  inhabitants 
of  Beth-shemesh  and  of  Beth-anath  became  tributaries  [were  tributary]  unto  them. 

34  And  the  Amorites  forced  [crowded]*  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  into  the  mountain 

t mountains] :    for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the  valley :  But 
And]  the  Amorite  would  dwell  [consented  to  dwell]  in  mount  Heres  [,]  in  Aijalon, 
and  in  Shaalbim :  yet  [and]  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed  [became 
36  powerful],  so  that  [and]  they  became  tributaries  [tributary].    And  the  coast  [border] 
of  the  Amorites  was  [went]  from  the  going  up  to  Akrabbiro,  from  the  rock,  and  up- 
wards [from  Maahleh  Akrabbim,  and  from  Sela  ahd  onward]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

\\  Ver.  27.  —So  Dr.  Ousel.  Bat  the  position  of  the  rerb  at  the  beginning  of  the  eentenoe  tnggetti  a  cotitrast  with 
what  preoedei :  the  House  of  Joseph  took  Los  ;  but  driTe  out  the  inhabitaati  of  Beth-ahean  Mana«eh  (a  member  of  the 
Honse  of  Joseph)  did  not  do.    Cf.  next  note.  —  Ta.] 

IS  Ver.  29.— The  1  here  oonneoti  Ephraim  with  Manatseh,  Ter.  27 :  Ephraim  also  was  gniltj  of  not  driTing  oat. 

—  Tb.] 

[8  Ver.  29.—  iSl'^fJ^l :  lit  « In  the  midst  of  them."    Cf.  ▼•».  16, 21,  80,  82,  88. —Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  80.  —The  ^^ nether  "  onght  to  be  omitted  here  and  also  in  Ten.  81  and  83.     Manasaeh  and  Ephraim   are 

eonpled  together,  cf.  notes  1  and  2 ;  bat  from  this  point  each  tribe  Is  treated  separately  :    "Zebalon  did  not  driTe  oat," 

etc.  —  Ta.] 

[6  Ver.  84.  —  ^^H^l :  to  press,  to  pash.  From  this  word  Baohm.  inlbrs  that  Dan  had  originally  taken  more  of 
Us  territory  than  lie  now  held.  —  Ta.] 


EXEQEnOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  27.  And  Manaaneh  did  not  drive  out. 
The  con(^aest  of  Luz  was  achieved  by  the  two 
brother  tnbes  conjointly.  .With  the  exception  of 
this  place,  the  lands  allotted  to  them  had  for  the 
most  part  been  already  conquered  bv  Joshua.  The 
portion  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manassen  lay  about  the 
brook  Kanah  (Nahr  el-Akhdar).^  A  few  cities, 
however,  south  of  this  brook,  which  fell  to  Ephraim, 
were  made  Rood  to  Manasseh  by  certain  districts 
included  within  the  borders  of  Asher  and  Issachar. 
This  explains  why  Manasseh  did  not  drive  out  the 

1  [On  this  identiflcatUm  of  the  brook  Kanah,  cf.  Grove  In 
Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  s.  t.  <<  Kanah,  the  River.''  —  Ta.] 


inhabitants  of  these  districts.  There  were  six  town- 
ships of  them,  constituting  three  several  domains, 
eacn  of  them  inclosed  in  the  lands  of  another  tribe 

(npan  n^pbtp,  Josh.  xvli.  n ).  The  first  of  these 
was  Beth-shean  to  the  east ;  the  second,  the  three 
cities  Meeiddo,  Taanach,  and  Ibleam;  the  third. 
Dor  on  tne  sea-coast.  The  two  former  were  in* 
closed  within  the  tribe  of  Issachar ;  the  latter  should 
have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  districts 
thus  given  to  Manasseh  were  valuable.  Beth- 
shean  (Greek,  Scythopolis,  at  present  Beisin)  oc- 
cupies an  important  position,  and  has  a  fertile  soil. 
It  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  seas, 
as  also  between  the  territories  east  and  west  of  the 
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Jordan,  and  was  a  predons  oasis  ^  in  the  Gh5r,  the 
desert-like  Talley  or  this  stream.  It  was  an  impor- 
tant place  in  both  ancient  and  later  times.  Esthor 
ha  Parchi,  the  highly  intelligent  Jewish  traveller 
of  the  14th  century,  who  made  this  j^Bce  the  cen- 
tral point  of  his  researches,  says  of  it :  **  It  is  situ- 
ated near  rich  waters,  a  blessed,  glorious  land,  fer- 
tile as  a  garden  of  God,  as  a  gate  of  Paradise  " 
(Beriin  ed.,  pp.  1,  6 ;  cf.  Zunz  in  Asher's  Benj.  of 
Tudeia,  ii.  401  j.  The  situation  of  the  three  cities 
Meipddo,  Taanach,  and  Ibleam,  in  the  noble  plain 
of  Jexreel,  was  equallj^  favorable.  Concerning  the 
first,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  established  that  it 
answers  to  the  old  Legio,  the  modem  LejjAn  (Rob. 
iL  328;  iii  118) ;  although  I  am  not  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  name  Legio,  first  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  is  etymologically  derived  from 
Megiddo.  It  appears  much  more  likely  that  Leijfin 
was  an  ancient  popular  mutilation  of  Megiddo, 
which  subsequently  m  the  time  of  the  Romans  be- 
came Latinized  into  Legio.  Taanach  is  confessedly 
the  present  Ta'annuk  (Schubert's  ReUe,  iii.  164; 
Rob.  ii.  316,  iii  117).  The  more  confidently 
may  I  suggest  the  neighboring  Jelameh  as  the  site 
of  Ibleam,  although  not  proposed  as  such  by  these 
travellers.^  Robmson  reached  this  place  from 
Jenin,  in  about  one  hour's  travel  through  a  fine 
country  {Bib.  Res.  ii.  318  ff.).  Dor*  is  the  well- 
known  Dapdtkra,  Tantiira,  of  the  present  day,  on 
the  coast  (Ritter,  xvi.  608,  etc  [Gage's  transl.  iv. 
278]).  Josh.  xvii.  11  names  £ndor  ali>o,  of  which 
.here  nothing  is  said.     The  same  passa^  affirms 

that  "  the  sons  of  Manasseh  could  not  P^?^  ^^ 
drive  out  the  inhabitants."  Evidently,  Manasseh 
depended  for  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  cities  upon  the  coo^ration.  of  Issachar,  by 
whose  territory  they  were  mclosed.  The  example 
of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  former,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  imitatecL  Issachar  is  the 
only  tribe  concerning  which  our  chapter  gives  no 
informanon.  But  since  in  the  case  of  tdl  the  tribes, 
except  Judah,  only  those  cities  are  here  enumerated 
out  of  which  the  Canaanites  had  not  been  expelled, 
the  inference  is  that  Issachar  had  done  his  part, 
and  that  the  cities  within  his  limits  which  did  not 
expel  their  inhabitants,  were  just  those  which  be- 
long;ed  to  Manasseh.  The  statement  that  in 
Beth-fihean,  Megiddo,  Taanach,  and  Ibleam  the 
Canaanite  remained,  included  therefore  also  all  that 
wtfs  to  be  said  about  Issachar,  and  rendered  further 
mention  unnecessary.  Issachar  possessed  the  mag- 
nificent Plain  of  Jezreel  {fUya  xiZiovV,  and  was  on 
that  account  an  agricultural,  peaceable,  solid  tribe. 
And  the  Canaanite  oonaented  to  continue  to 

dwelL    Wherever  v^^*?  occurs,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  take  it  as  expressing  acquiescence  in  offered 

1  Iti  magnUIeeiit  podtlon  Is  also  celebntad  In  the  Tal- 
mud, .&w6m,  19  a ;  cf.  Ketuboth,  112  a.  See  below  on  eh. 
iv. 

9  [Aocording  to  Bachmann,  Knobd  had  already  propofed 
this  identificAtioD.  KeU,  after  Schnlte,  raggeets  Khlrbet- 
BeJameh,  half  an  hoar  aonth  of  Jenhi.  —  Ts.] 

t  Levy  (Phifnixixht  Insehri/ten,  i.  85)  thought  that  he 
read  this  Dor  on  a  Skionian  inscription  together  with  Joppa. 
It  is  Teiy  donbtfiil  whether  he  haa  fbnnd  any  one  to  agree 
with  him. 

4  [On  the  derivation  and  radical  idea  of  the  word  DD, 
oplnione  are  very  much  divided.  There  Is  no  unanimity 
even  aa  to  the  osage  of  the  word.  Keil  (on  1  Kgs.  Iv.  6, 
Bdfaib.  ed.  1867)  aaaertt  that  It  '*  nowhere  signifles  veetigat, 
tribute,  or  socage,  but  in  all  places  only  serf  or  socager." 


I  proposals  and  conditions.  In  this  sense  it  is  to  be 
taken  £x.  ii.  21,  where  Mosee  consents  to  enter  into 
the  family  of  Jethro.  Upon  the  proposals  made 
by  Micah  to  the  Levite  (Judg.  xvii.  11),  the  latter 
consents  to  remain  with  nim.  David  willingly  ac- 
quiesces in  the  proposal  to  wear  the  armor  of  Saul, 
but  finds  himself  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 
Manasseh  was  too  weak  to  expel  the  inhabitants 
of  these  cities.  He  therefore  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  them.  He  proposed  that  they  should 
peaceably  submit  themselves.  Unwilling  to  leave 
the  fine  country  which  they  occupied,  and  seeing 
that  all  the  Canaanites  round  about  had  been  over- 
powered, they  acceded  to  the  proposition. 

Ver.  28.  When  Israel  was  strong,  they  made 
the  Canaanite  tributary.  The  "narrator  general- 
izes what  he  has  said  of  Manasseh,  and  applies  it 
to  all  Israel.  The  Canaanite,  wherever  he  was  not 
driven  out,  hut "  consented  "  to  remain,  was  obliged 
to  pay  tribute.  This  lasted,  of  course,  only  so  long 
as  Israel  had  strength  enough  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  subject  people.  Similar  relations  be- 
tween conquerors  and  conquered  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  history.  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta, 
the  Pericekif  were  made  tributary  by  the  victorious 
immigrant  Dorians,  and  even  aner  many  centuries, 
when  Epaminondas  threatened  Sparta,  were  ia- 
clined  to  make  common  cause  with  the  enemy 
(Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  i.  167).  According  to  Mo- 
hammedan law,  the  unbeliever  who  freely  submits 
himself,  retains  his  property,  but  is  obliged  vo  pay 
poll-tax  and  ground-rent  (cf.  Tomauv,  Das  Moi. 
Recht,  p.  51 ).  When  the  Saxons  had  vanquished 
the  Thuringian  nobility,  and  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  cultivate  the  land,  "  they  let  the  peas- 
antry remain,''  says  the  Sachsenspiegd  (iii.  44), 
and  took  rent  from  them  (cf-  Eichhom,  Deutsche 
Stoats  und  Rechtsg.,  §  15).  The  treatment  which 
the  Israelitish  tribes  now  extended  to  the  Canaan- 
ites, was  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  their  national 
decay,  experienced  by  themselves  (cf.  my  Uistoryof 
the  Jews  in  Ersch  &  uruber,  II.  xxvii.  7,  etc).  The 

word  09)  by  which  the  tribute  imposed  is  desig- 

nated,  evidently  means  js^ound-rent,  and  is  related 
to  the  Sanskrit  m&dmetior,  to  measure.  Another 
expression  for  this  form  of  tribute  is  the  Chaldee 

HTO  (Ezra  iv.  20),  for  which  elsewhere  ^^5^ 
appears  (Ezra  iv.  13).  The  Midrash  {Ber.  Rabba, 
p.  57,  a),  therefore,  rightly  explains  the  latter  as 

V^^  ^IPD,  ground-rent.  The  terms  mensura 
and  mensuraticunif  in  mediaeval  Latin,  were  formed 
in  a  similar  manner.    The  Arabic  ^"^3,  Talmudic 

n!l'l!D,  also,  as  Hammer  observes  (Landervenoalt. 
des  ChalifatSj  p.  119),  mean  tribute  and  com.* 

But  the  better  view  seems  to  be  that  although  it  is  some- 
timeensed  concretely  for  socagers  or  bond-eervants,  (cf.  1  Kgs. 
V. 27(18}),  yet  its  proper  and  usual  meaning  b  tribute-Mrvice. 
Out  of  the  twenty-three  instances  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
there  Is  not  one  In  which  It  can  be  shown  that  it  means 
Mbnte  in  money  or  products ;  while  it  Is  abundantly  evi 
dent  that  in  many  caMs  it  does  mean  compulsory  labor, 
personal  service.  What  kind  of  service  the  Israelites  here  re- 
quired of  the  Canaanites  does  not  appear.  It  may  haTe  been 
labor  on  public  works,  or  assistance  rendered  at  certain  times 
to  the  individual  agriculturist.  This  appears  at  least  as 
probable  as  Baohmann's  suggestion  Uiat  perhaps  '^  the  Ca- 
naanite merchants  "  were  expected  to  ftimlsh  certain  "  c<Hn- 
merclal  snpi^lee  and  services."  Our  author's  view  in  fiiTor 
of  ^<  ground-rent,"  cannot  be  said  to  deriTe  the  support  of 
analogy  from  his  historical  references.     For  as  Bachmann 
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[Bui  did  not  drive  them  out.  Bbrtheau  : 
**  ittJWiiTri  V  ttJ^'^'inT :  the  emphatic  expression 
by  means  of  the  infinitive  before  the  fiiiite  verb,  we 
regrard  as  indicative  of  an  implied  antithesis ;  but, 
although  Israel,  when  it  became  strong,  had  the 
power  to  execute  the  law  of  Moses  to  destroy  the 
Canaanitcs,  it  nevertheless  did  not  destroy  them." 
—  Tk.] 

Ver.  29.  And  Bphndm  did  not  drive  ont 
the  Canaanite  that  dwelt  in  Gtoxer.  The  situa- 
tion of  Gezer  may  be  exactly  determined  from 
Josh.  xvi.  3.  The  border  of  Ephraim  proceeds 
from  Ix)wer  Beth-horon,  by  wav  of  Gezer,  to  the 
sea.  Now,  since  the  position  of  beth-horon  is  well 
ascertained  (Beit  'Ur  et-Tathaj,  the  border,  run- 
ning northwest,  past  Ludd,  which  belonged  to  Ben- 
jamm,  must  have  touched  the  sea  to  the  north  of 
Japho,  which  likewise  lay  within  the  territory  of 
Benjamin.  On  this  line,  four  or  five  miles  east  of 
Joppa,  there  still  exists  a  place  called  Jes6r  ( Jazour 
Yaziir),  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  Gezer, 
although  Bertheau  does  not  recognize  it  as  such 
(p.  41  ;  nor  Kitter,  xvi.  127  [Gage's  Transl.  iii. 
245]).  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  the  (iazara 
of  Jerome  (p.  137,  ed.  Parthey),  in  quarto  miUiarjo 
Nicopoleos  contra  septentrionem^  although  the  dis- 
tance does  not  appear  to  be  accurately  given.  The 
Ganzur  of  Esthor  ha-Parchi  (ii.  434),  on  the  con- 
trary, is  entirely  incorrect.  The  position  of  Gezer 
enables  us  also  to  see  why  Ephraim  did  not  drive 
out  the  inhabitants.  The  place  was  situated  in  a 
fine,  fertile  region.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  noble 
corn-fields  and  rich  orchards.  The  agricultural 
population  of  such  fruitful  regions  were  readily 
permitted  to  remain  for  the  sake  of  profit,  esoccially 
by  warlike  tribes  who  had  less  love  and  'skill  for 
such  peaceful  labors  than  was  possessed  by  Issa- 
char. 

Ver.  30.  Zebulon  did  not  drive  ont  the  in- 
iiabitants  of  Kitron  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
KahaloL  This  statement  will  only  confirm  the 
remarks  just  m'ade.  There  is  no  reason  for  con- 
tradicting the  Tdmud  {Me^illa,  6  a),  when  it  defi- 
nitely identifies  Kitron  with  the  later  Zippori, 
Sepphoris,  the  present  Sefilftrieh.  As  the  present 
village  still  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  castle-crowned  emi- 
nence, and  as  the  Rabbinic  name  Zippori  (Tsip- 

pori,  from  "T^S?*  "a  bird,  which  hovers  aloft") 
indicates  an  elevated  situation,  the  ancient  name 
V^^\?  (from  n^i5=n©^)  may  perhaps  be  sup- 
posed to  describe  the  city  as  the  "mountain- 
crown  "  of  the  surrounding  dbtrict.  The  tribe  of 
Zebulon,  it  is  remarked  in  the  Talmud,  need  not 
commiserate  itself,  since  it  has  Kitron,  that  is,  Sep- 
phoris,  a  district  rich  in  milk  and  honey.  And  in 
truth  Seffdrich  does  lie  on  the  southern  limit  of  the 
beautiful  plain  el-Buttauf,  the  present  beauty  and 
richness  of  which,  as  last  noted  by  Robinson  f  ii. 
336),  must  formerly  have  been  much  enhanced  oy 
cultivation.  In  connection  with  this,  it  will  also 
be  possible  to  locate  Nahalol  more  definitely.  Phi- 
lologically,  it  is  clearly  to  be  interpreted  "  pasture  " 
(Isa.  viL  19).     It  answers  perhaps  to  the  later 

justly  remarks,  **  the  case  In  which  the  eonqoerors  of  a 
conntry  leave  the  eariler  population  in  poeseMloii  of  their 
lands  on  condition  of  paying  gronnd'rent,  is  the  reverM  oT 
what  takes  place  here,  where  a  people,  themselves  agricul- 
turists, take  perronal  possesion  of  the  open  country,  and 
concede  a  faw  citlee  to  the  old  inhabitants.*'  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  ultoation  varied  considerably  in  difBeruit 
locaUties,  of.  ver.  81  f.  and  ver.  84.  —  Ta.] 

1  Wetstein  (Aatmm,  p.  88)  writes :  ^Of  Zlphron  (Arab. 


Abilin,  a  place  from  which  a  wady  somewhat  to 
the  northwest  of  SeflRHrieh  has  its  name.  For  this 
name  comes  from  Abel^  which  also  means  pasture. 
This  moreover  suggests  the  explanation  wny  from 
just  these  two  places  the  Canaanites  were  not  ex- 
pelled. They  both  became  tributary,  and  remained 
the  occupants  and  bailifis  of  their  pastures  and 
meadows. 

Vers.  31,  32.  Aaher  did  not  drive  oat  the 
inhabitants  of  Aocho»  ^don,  Ahlab,  Achzib, 
Helbah,  Aphik.  Behob.  The  whole  histonr  of 
Israel  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  fiilfiJling  of  tiie 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  division  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  is  a  part  of  this  fulfillment  This  divis- 
ion therefore  cannot  have  respect  only  to  the  terri- 
tory already  acquired,  but  must  proceed  according 
to  the  promise.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  de^ 
tined  for  Israel  were  indicated  by  Moses.  The  ter- 
ritories which  they  circumscribe  must  be  conquered. 
Whatever  part  is  not  gained,  the  failure  is  the 
fault  of  Israel  itself.  The  boundaries  indicated, 
were  the  outlines  of  a  magnificent  country.  Splen- 
did coast-lands,  stately  mountains,  wealthy  agri- 
cultural districts,  rich  in  varieties  of  products  and 
beauty,  inclosed  by  natural  bounoaries.  The 
whole  sea-coast  with  its  harbors  —  Phoenicia  not 
excepted  —  was  included ;  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary was  formed  by  the  deeert,  and  lower  down  by 
the  river.  The  border  lines  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
drawn  Num.  xxxiv.,  are  based  upon  the  permanent 
landmarks  which  it  oflfers ;  they  are  accurate  geo- 
graphical definitions,  obtained  m>m  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  ■ 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  hitherto  frequently 
mistaken  northern  boundary  of  the  land,  as  given 
Num.  xxxiv.  7-9,  can  be  correctly  made  out. 
"  And  this  shall  be  your  north  border,"  it  is  there 
said :  "  from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  take  Mount 
llor  as  your  landmark ;  thence  follow  the  road  as 
far  as  Hamath ;  and  the  border  shall  end  in  Zedad : 
thence  it  goes  on  to  Ziphron,^  and  ends  in  U&zar- 
enan."  The  range  of  Mount  Casius,  whose  south- 
ernmost prominence  lif^s  itself  up  over  Laodicea 
(the  present  Ladikieh),  forms  the  natural  northern 
boundary  of  Phoenicia.    This  is  the  reason  why 

on  coins  Laodicea  was  called  ^173D2  t3S,  the  **  Be- 
ginning of  Canaan,"  as  it  might  be  translated.  It 
is  therefore  also  firom  the  foot  of  this  range  that 
the  northern  boundary  of  Israel  sets  out.  The 
name  Mount  Hor  is  simply  the  ancient  equivalent 
of  Mount  Casius  and  also  of  the  later  Jebel  Akrm, 
which  latter  term  furnishes  a  general  designation 
for  every  mountain  since  the  Greek  Akra  was  ex- 
plained by  the  Arabic  JfbeL  From  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  ancient  caravan  roads  (suggested   by 

n^n  ^'^p  lead  to  Hamath,  and  from  Hamath 
to  the  desert.  At  present,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
geographer  Ptolemy,  who  indicated  their  course, 
these  roads  pass  over  Zedad,  at  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  desert,  the  modem  Sudud  (Ritter,* 
xvi.  5  [Gage's  Transl.  iii.  175] ;  xvii.  1443,  etc). 
Thence  the  border  went  southward  till  it  ended  in 
Hazar-enan,  the  last  oasis,  distinguished  by  fertile 
meadows  and  good  water  (Enan),  where  the  two 

Bfr&n)  wide-spread  ndns  are  yet  existing.  Aoeording  to  mj 
Inqnirles.  the  place  lies  fonrteen  honrs  N.  B.  of  Damaaeat, 
near  the  Palmyra  road.  It  has  not  yet,  I  think,  been  vl»- 
4ted  by  any  traveller. **  It  b  impractieable  here  to  entw 
into  farther  geographical  discussions,  but  the  opinioo  of 
Kelt  (on  Nam.  xxxiv.  7-9),  who  n^ooXB  the  above  determina- 
tion, cannot  be  accepted  as  decisive,  if  fbr  no  other  rmmm. 
on  account  of  the  general  idea  by  which  he  is  evidently 
inflnencfd. 
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principal  roads  from  Damascus  and  Haleb  to  Pal- 
mrra  meet,  and  where  the  proper  Syrian  desert  in 
which  Palmyra  (Tadmor)  is  situated  begins.  The 
name  Cehere  on  the  Tabula  Peutingerianaf  Zoaria 
(for  the  Goaria  of  Ptolemy),  at  present  Carietcin, 
Koryctein  (Ritter,  xiii.  1457,  ete.),  may  remind  us 
of  Uazor. 

Tadmor  itself  did  not  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of 
Israelitish  views.  Whithersoever  David  and  Solo- 
mon tamed  their  steps,  they  moved  everywhere 
within  the  circle  of  ori^nal  claims.  Israel  was  not 
to  conquer  in  unbridled  arbitrariness ;  they  were 
to  gain  those  districts  which  God  had  promised 
them.  Conquesty  with  them,  was  fulJUlment.  The 
eastern  border  has  the  same  natural  character. 
From  Hazar-enan  it  runs  to  Shepham,  alon^  the 
edge  of  the  desert  to  Riblah  (the  present  Ribleh) 
"on  the  east  side  of  Ain"  (Rob.  iii.  534),  along 
the  range  of  Antilebanon,  down  the  -Jordan  to  the 
Dead  S>ea.  These  remarks  it  was  necessary  to 
make  here  where  we  must  treat  of  the  territories 
of  Asher  and  Naphtali,  the  northwestern  and  north- 
eastern divisions  of  Israel.  For  it  must  be  assumed 
that  Asher's  territory  was  considered  to  extend  as 
fiu"  up  as  Mount  Hor,  —  that  the  whole  coast  from 
Accho  to  Gabala  was  ascribed  to  him.  This 
coast-region  Asher  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
and  numerous  to  command.  The  division  of  the 
land  remained  ideal  nowhere  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Phasnician  cities.  Nowhere,  conse- 
quently, was  the  remark  of  ver.  32  more  applica- 
ble :  "  the  Asherite  dwelt  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land ; "  whereas  elsewhere  the  Canaanites 
dwelt  among  Israel,  though  even  that  was  against 
the  Mosaic  commands.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  seven  cities  expressly  named  were  the  only 
ones  out  of  which  Asher  did  not  expel  the  Canaan- 
ites. For  who  can  think  that  this  had  been  done 
in  the  casp  of  Tjrre,  the  "  fortified  city  "  (Josh.  xix. 
29)  ?  The  names  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
those  of  townships  and  metropolitan  cities,  so  that 
when  Zidon  is  mentioned  other  cities  to  the  south 
and  north  are  included  as  standing  tmder  Sidonian 
supremacy.  Thp  express  mention  of  Tyre,  in 
Josh.  xix.  29,  is  due  to  the  fact  thdt  the  passage 
was  giving  the  course  of  the  boundaries.  For  the 
same  reason,  Joshua  xix.  is  not  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  places ;  for  of  the  seven  mentioned 
here,  two  at  least  (Accho  and  Ahlab)  are  wanting 
there.  That  Accho  cannot  have  been  accidentally 
overlooked,  is  evident  from  the  fact  tliat  the  bor- 
der is  spoken  of  as  touching  Carmel,  and  that 
mention  is  made  of  Achzib.  The  relation  of  Asher 
to  the  Phoenician  territory  was  in  general  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  number  of  places  (Josh.  xix.  30  speaks 
of  twenty-two)  had  bc^  whoUv  taken  possession 
of  by  the  tribe.  Outside  of  th^e,  the  Asherites 
Uvea  widely  scattered  among  the  inhabitants,  mak- 
ing no  attempts  to  drive  them  out.  The  seven 
cities  mentioned  above,  espedally  those  on  the 
coast,  are  to  be  regarded  as  districts  in  which  they 
dwelt  along  with  the  Canaanites.  We  have  no 
reason  for  confining  these  to  the  south  of  Sidon. 
On  the  contrarjr,  Esther  ha-Parchi  (ii.  413-415] 
was  right  in  mamtaining  that  cities  of  the  tribe  ot 
Asher  must  be  acknowledged  as  fiur  north  as  Lao- 
dicea.  The  statements  in  Joshua  for  the  most  part 
mention  border-places  of  districts  farther  inlana,  in 
which  the  tribe  dwelt,  and  fh>m  which  the  bound- 
ary line  ran  westward  to  the  sea.    Thus,  at  one 


1  ThsTugom  also 
not  onlj  wlMO  med  as  a 


time  the  line  meandered  (^^')  to  Zidon  (xix.  28) ; 
then  it  came  back,  and  ran  toward  Tyre  (ver.  29). 
Not  till  the  words,  "the  ends  were  at  the  sea, 

'^y tW  v^nO,"  do  we  get  a  sea-boundary  from 
north  to  south*  I  translate  this  phrase,  "from 
Chebel  towards  Achzib : "  it  includes  the  whole 
Phoenician  tract  True,  the  whole  enumeration 
implies  that  most  of  the  places  lay  farther  south 
than  Zidon,  in  closer  geographical  connection  with 
the  rest  of  Israel.  But  places  hijrhcr  up  are  also 
named,  for  the  very  purpose  of  indicating  the  ideal 
boundaries.  Among  tnece  are  the  places  men- 
tioned ver.  30,  two  of  which  again  appear  in  our 
passage.  Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Accho  (Ptolemais,  the  present  Akka),  but  dwelt 
among  them.  To  the  north  of  this  was  Achzib 
(Ecdippa,  the  present  ez-Zib).  They  dwelt  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Zidon  in  their  dominion.  Thev 
did  not  expel  the  inhabitants  of  Aphik  (Apheca), 
on  the  Adonis  river  (Ritter,  xvii.  553,  etc.),  not- 
withstanding the  ancient  idolatiy  there  practiced, 
on  account  of  which,  evidently,  it  is  mentioned. 
Rehob,  since  it  is  here  named,  must  have  been  a 
not  unimportant  place.    The  Syrian  translation 

of  Rehob  is  H'»tD7S,  Hn^'tsbS,  paltia,  paltusa 
{plcUea^).  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  speak  of  an  ancient  Paltos, 
othern-ise  unknown  (Hitter,  xvii.  890),  and  of 
which  the  present  Beldeh  may  still  remind  us. 
Hitherto,  this  has  escaped  attention.  It  was  re- 
marked above  that  the  Bea-boundair  is  drawn, 
Josh,  xix.,  "  from  Chebel  to  Achzib.''^    With  this 

Chebel  the  Hl^^H   (Chelbah,  E.  V.    Helbah), 

probably  to  be  read  H^^H   (Cheblah),  of  our 

Eassage,  may  perhaps  be  identified.  It  is  the  Ga- 
ala  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  the  Gabellum  of  the 
crusaders,  the  present  Jcbele,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Paltos,  and  below  Laodicea,  and  in  Phoe- 
nician times  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Thuro  (Ritter,  xvii.  893;  Movers,  ii.  1, 
117  fF.).  There  is  but  one  of  the  seven  cities  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  namely,  Ahlab, 
named  along  with  Achzib.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  is  Giscala,  situated  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Achzib,  but  ferther  inland.  In  Talmudic 
times  the  name  of  this  place  was  Gush  Chaleb ;  at 
present  there  is  nothing  but  the  modem  name 
el-Jish  to  remind  us  of  it. 

Ver.  33.  Naphtali  did  not  drive  out  the  in- 
habitants of  Beth-shemesh  and  Beth-anath. 
The  names  of  both  these  places  allude  to. an  idola- 
trous worship,  and  are  also  found  in  the  tribe  of 

Judah.    The  name  of  Beth-anath  (HDJ  iT^a), 

"House  of  Echo,"  from  HJ^,  "to  answer,"  indi- 
cates that  its  sitiiadon  was  that  of  the  present 
Bdni&s,  the  ancient  Paneas.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  grotto  called  Panium,  stfll  point  to  the  echo. 
One  of  them  is  dedicated  to  the  "  echo-loving " 
(AiAfiMxv)  Pan.  The  love  of  Pan  for  the  nymph 
Echo  was  a  widely-spread  myth.  Another  inscrip- 
tion tells  of  a  man  who  dedicated  a  niche  {xAyxfl^v) 
to  the  Echo  (Commentary  on  Seetzen*s  lietaen,  iv. 
161,  162).  The  introduction  in  Greek  times  of 
Pan  worship  in  BdniAs,  is  moreover  also  explained 
1  by  the  fact  that  the  name  Bethanas  (th),  required 
,  only  an  easy  popular  corruption  to  make  it  Paneas. 

2J-n   bj  HTP^'^obS     ^^*^'  ^'  ^'^^^'  ^'**  ***** ^  ^^ °*"***  "  R<»hoboth  Ir, 
noun  (of.  Boxtorf,  L«x. 
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Robinson  {Bib.  Res.  iii.  409)  has  again  taken  up 
the  view,  already  rejected  by  Ritter  (xvii.  229), 
which  identifies  Faneas  with  the  repeatedly  occur- 
ring Baal-gad,  and  which  on  closer  inspection  is 
simply  impossible.   Joshua  xi.  17  says  of  Baal-gad 

that  it  lay  in  the  Bikath  (njpa)  Lebcmon,  under 
Mount  Hermon.  Joshua  xii.  7  speaks  of  it  simply 
as  Baal-gad  in  the  Bikath  Lebanon.  The  Talley 
thus  spoken  of  is  none  other  than  the  Buka'a,  t.  e. 
"  Hollow  Syria."  There  is  no  other  hollow  region 
that  could  be  thus  indicated.  ^  The  further  deter- 
mination tachath  har  Cherman  indicates,  quite  con- 
sistently with  the  meaning  of  tachath,  which  fre- 
quently combines  the  signification  of  "behind" 
with  that  of  "  under,"  the  Lebanon  valley  behind 
Mount  Hermon,  t.  e.  on  the  northern  base  of  Her- 
mon, for  on  its  southern  base  there  can  be  no  Leb- 
anon valley.  This  alone  would  suffice  to  transfer 
Baal-gad  to  the  Buka'a.  But  in  Joshua  xiii.  5  a  Leb- 
anon is  spoken  of  "  east  of  Baal-gad  under  Mount 
Hermon.  Now,  a  Lebanon  east  of  Baal-gad  there 
can  be  only  if  Baal-gad  lies  in  the  Bului'a ;  and 
there  being  a  Lebanon  on  the  east,  only  the  north- 
em  base  of  Mount  Hermon  can  be  meant  by  the 
phrase  "under  Mount  Hermon"  (cf  below,  on  ch.  iii. 
3).  Now,  although  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Baal-gad  lay  in  the  "  Hollow,"  yet,  the  addition 
"  under  Mount  Hermon  "  cannot  have  been  made 
without  a  reason.  It  was  intended  to  distinguish 
Baal-gad  from  Baal-heh,  which  latter,  since  it  lies 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Buka'a,  could  not  prop- 
erly be  said  to  he  on  the  northern  base  of  Hermon. 
We  scarcely  need  to  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recog- 
nize in  Baal-gad  the  position  of  the  later  Chalcis 
{ad  Libanuni)  whose  site  is  marked  by  fountains 
and  temple-ruins.  "  The  temple  which  stands  on 
the  summit  of  the  northernmost  hill,  belongs  evi- 
dently to  an  older  and  severer  style  of  architecture 
than  those  at  Baalbek.  Its  position  is  incompara- 
ble "  (Ritter,  xvii  185  ;  Rob.  iii.  492,  etc.). 

Besides  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath,  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  failed  to  drive  out  those  of  Beth- 
shemesh  also.  There  was  a  celebrated  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Judah,  and  still  another,  unknown 
one  in  Issachar.  Concerning  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali also  the  remark  is  made  that  they  dwelt  among 
the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Their 
assigned  boundaries  likewise  went^fiEU'  up  to  the 
north.  They  inclosed  Coelo-Syria,  as  was  already 
remarked.  The  peculiar  mode  in  which  Beth- 
shemesh  is  here  spoken  of,  along  with  Beth-anath, 
is  doubtless  intended  to  point  it  out  as  a  remark- 
able seat  of  idol  worship,  whose  people  neverthe- 
less Israel  did  not  expel,  but  only  rendered  tribu- 
tary. The  most  celebrated  place  of  the  north  was 
the  temple-city  in  the  "  Hollow,"  —  Beth-shemesh, 
as  later  Syrian  inhabitants  still  called  it,  —  Baal- 
bek as  we,  following  the  prevailing  usa^  of  its 
people,  Heliopolis  as  the  Greeks,  named  it  The 
Egyptian  Heliopolis  also  bore  the  name  Beth- 
shemesh,  House  of  the  Sun.  Baalbek  answers  to 
the  name  Baalath,^  to  which,  as  to  Tadmor,  Solo- 
mon extended  his  wisdom  and  his  architecture. 

Vers.  34,  35.  And  the  Amorite  crowded  the 
Bona  of  Dan  into  the  mountaina.  The  domains 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  lay  alongside  of  those  of  Benja- 

1  1  Kgs.  iz.  18.  Others  nfer  this  to  BaaUth  in  the 
tribe  of  Dao.  C£  Keil  on  Joshua  xlx.  4i,  and  on  1  Kgs. 
iz.18. 

S  Oompm  the  SyrlMi  bOblZ7,  ^ai^acttu  mUr  duot 
numus.>'    Cf.  eastern,  p.  912. 

t  [BAOBMAiOff :  "  That  the  Hoom  of  Joeeph  used  its  greater 
•trength  not  to  extenninate  the  Amorite  citiee,  but  only  to 


min,  between  Judah  on  the  south  and  Ephraim  on 
the  north.  They  should  have  reached  to  the  sea; 
but  the  warlike  dwellers  on  the  west^n  plain, 
provided  with  tlie  appliances  of  military  art,  had 
resisted  even^  Judah.  The  plain  which  we  are  here 
told  the  sons  of  Dan  could  not  take,  seems  to  have 
been  the  magnificent  and  iertile  Meij  Ibn  Omeir, 
which  opens  into  the  great  western  plain.  This 
may  be  mferred  from  the  remark  in  ver.  35  :  "  The 
Amorite  consented  to  remain  on  Mount  Heres,  in 
Aijaion,  and  in  Shaalbim."  This  plain,  as  Riob- 
inson  (iii.  144)  accurately  observes,  reaches  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  mountain  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  Skris  is  the  first  place  met  with.  It  must  be 
this  mountain  land  diat  is  meant  by  Mount  Heres. 
Southward  of  it  is  the  ridge  on  which  Tftlo  lies, 
which  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  ancient  Aija- 
ion. Perhaps  no  place  answers  more  closely  to  the 
Shaalbim  of  our  passage,  than  Amw&s  (Emmaus, 
Nicopolis),  twenty  minutes  distant  from  the  coni- 
cal TeU  Lati^n.  It  is  evident  that  U^^V^  has 
nothing  to  do  with  bjW,  "fox,"  but  belongs 
to    the    Chaldaic  2^,  "to  connoct,"  1?^^^, 

"  steps,"  "  to  which  the  Hebrew  ^^  corresponds. 
The  position  of  Amw&s  is  "  on  the  gradual  dedir- 
ity  of  a  rockjr  hill,"  with  an  extensive  view  of  the 
plain  (Rob.  iii.  146),  "where,"  as  Jerome  says, 
"  the  mountains  of  Judah  begin  to  rise."  When 
Jerome  speaks  of  a  tower  aUled  Selebi,  he  probar 
bly  refers  to  the  neighboring  castle  Latron. 

The  sons  of  Dan  were  not  only  unable  to  com- 
mand the  plain,  but  also,  on  some  points  of  the 
hill-country  they  sufiered  the  inhabitants  to  remain. 

Har  Heres  (0'?.n  "^'3)  means  the  "  mountain  of 
the  Sun ;"  but  the  attempts  to  bring  its  position 
into  connection  with  Ain  Shems  cannot  succeed, 
since  that  lies  much  farther  south,  in  the  valley. 
Heres  was  the  name  of  the  mountain  chain  which 
at  Beth-horon  enters  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  and 
on  which  Joshna  was  buried.  Possibly,  the  name 
S&ns  or  Soris  contains  a  reminiscence  of  it.  This 
explains  the  remark,  that  "  the  huid  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  became  powerful  and  made  the  Amorites 
tributary."  That  which  was  impossible  for  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  Ephraim  from  their  own  mountains 
performed.' 

Ver.  36.  The  border  of  the  Amorite  re- 
mained firom  the  Soorpion-terraoe,  from  Sela 
and  onward.  This  peculiar  statement  is  explained 
by  the  composition  of  the  whole  tableau  presented 
by  the  first  chapter.  It  had  been  unfoldea  how  far 
the  tribes  of  Israel  had  performed  the  task  ap- 
pointed by  Moses,  by  taking  the  territories  whose 
borders  he  had  indicatecU  For  this  reason,  it  had 
been  stated  concerning  all  the  tribes,  what  they 
had  not  yet  taken,  or  had  not  yet  wholly  national- 
ized. Neither  the  eastern,  nor  the  northern  and 
western  boundaries  had  been  hitherto  fully  realized. 
Only  the  southern  border  had  been  held  fast  This 
line,  as  drawn  Num.  xxxiv.  3  ff.,  actually  sep- 
arated Israel  and  the  heathen  nations.  Ver.  36  is, 
as  it  were,  a  citation  from  the  original  Mosaic 
document.  After  beginning  the  sentence  by  say- 
render  them  tributary,  thne  benefitting  itMif  more  than 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  sets  forth  the  nnsatisfttctoEy  nature  of 
their  aseistUBce,  and  conveje  a  Jxiet  reproach.  Meanwhile, 
however,  it  leemB  that  the  enl^Jngationof  the  Amorite  by  the 
House  of  Joeeph  was  so  Ikr  at  least  of  use  to  Dan  as  to  en- 
able them  to  reach  the  ooaet,  in  partial  poemrion  of  which, 
at  least,  we  find  the  tribe  in  ch.  v.  17."  But  cf.  our  author 
in  Ioc.—Tk] 
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ine,  "and  the  border  of  the  Amorite  went  from 
Aknbbim  and  Sela,"  it  U  brought  to  a  sadden 

close  by  the  addition  n^yc^,  "  and  onward,  be- 
canje  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  farther  course 
of  the  border  to  the  "  Brook  of  Egypt  "  is  known 
from  the  determinations  of  Moses  as  recorded  in 
Numbers.  There  it  was  said,  "  Your  border  shall 
go  to  the  south  of  Maaleh  Akrabbim  (at  the  south- 
em  extreml^  of  the  Dead  Sea),  pass  through  Zin, 
and  its  end  shall  be  to  the  south  or  Kadesh-bamea." 
Here,  the  statement  is  somewhat  more  exact,  inas- 
moch  as  the  border  b  prolonged  from  Akrabbim 
eastward  to  Scla,  t.  e,  Petra.  From  Akrabbim 
vQ^tward  it  proceeds  along  the  already  indicated 
route,  OTcr  Kiide«h-bamea,  Hazar-addar,  and  Az- 
mon,  to  the  "  Brook  of  Egypt "  (Wadv  el-Aiish, 
Kbinocomra).  This  course  the  writer  deemed  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  the  words  **  and  onward."  ^ 

UOMILKnCAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

Obedience  and  love  toward  Giod  are  wrecked  on 
greediness  and  Iotc  of  ease.  Immediately  after  the 
(k^th  of  Joshua,  the  children  of  Israel  asked  after 
God.  Bat  very  soon  they  ceased  to  do  that  which 
Moses,  and,  in  his  name,  Jofihua  had  commanded 
tbem.  Their  business  was  to  conquer,  and  not  to 
tremble  at  strongholds  or  chariots  of  iron.  Thepr 
were  to  expel,  and  not  to  take  tribute.  But  their 
heart  was  no  longer  entirely  with  their  God.  They 

>  {The  foregoing  puagmph,  rendered  eoinewbat  obeeore 
by  U»  brerity.  wu  explained  by  tbe  author,  in  reply  to 
MOM  Inqniriee,  as  follows:  "I  endearored  to  show  that 
tiae  idea  of  th«  paswage  is,  that  the  origioal  boundary  linen 
of  Israel,  as  drawn  by  Moms,  had  nowhere  bera  held  against 
tbe  Amorite,  i.  t.  the  original  inhabitants,  except  only  in 
tiw  sooth.  Ererywhere  else,  tbe  Inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
etpedally  the  Amorite,  had  thns  fiir  prevenUni  the  Israelites 
from  taking  fall  poosestlon  of  the  land ;  but  in  the  sooth 
Che  boondary  between  Israel  and  the  Amorite  remained  ss 
drawn  by  Monem,  In  Num.  xxxW.  8.  I  would  ask  that  in 
connection  with  this  the  remarks  under  Ters.  81,  82,  be  ooo- 
itdered.  Tbe  whole  first  chapter  is  an  exposition  of  the 
Cut  that  Israel  had  not  yel  attained  to  complete  posseMiion 
of  Canaan.  1(  is  a  spiritual-gvogmphkal  ptcture  of  what 
IttmA  had  not  yet  acquired,  and  what  neTertbelees  it  should 
poswss."  In  other  words.  Dr.  CassePs  idea  Is,  that  the 
■ain  thought  of  ch.  i.  may  be  expressed  in  two  sentences : 

1.  On  the  westy  north,  uid  east  Israel  did  not  actually 
nalise  tbe  assigned  boundary  lines  between  itself  and  the 
original  Inhabitants  —  the  term  Amorite  being  used  in  the 
wfckr  sense  it  sometimes  has.     Cf.  Gage's  Ritter,  ii.  126- 

2.  On  tlie  south,  the  Mosaic  line  was  made  good,  and  con- 
ttaraed  to  be  held.  TtTe  first  of  these  sentences  is  expressed 
iadireetly,  by  mesas  of  illastnitiTe  instances,  in  Ten.  4-^ ; 
tbe  second,  by  direct  and  i4mple  statement,  in  Ter.  86.  In 
that  Terse,  the  nuratlTe  which  in  Ter.  9  set  ont  from  Ju- 
dah  on  its  northward  course,  returns  to  its  starting-point, 
end  completos  what  might  be  called  its  tour  of  boundary  io- 
speetloo,  l>y  remarking  that  tbe  southern  boundary  (known 
as  soQtlMTn  by  the  coarse  ascribed  to  it)  corresponded  to  the 
Monic  dieterminationa.  Yer.  86,  therefore,  connects  itself 
with  tbe  entire  prefrious  narratf  tc,  and  not  particularly  with 
Ters.  84,  85. 

This  explanation  labors,  howoTer,  under  at  least  one  Tery 
serious  dilBcalty  It  assumes  that  in  the  expression  "  border 
of  tbe  Amorite,*^  ttie  gen.  is  an  ad^ectiTe  gen.,  making  the 
phrase  moan  the  Amoritish  (Canaanitish)  border,  just  ss  we 
speak  of  the  ^  Canadian  border,"  meaning  tbe  border  of  tbe 
U.  8.  over  against  Canada.  But  in  expresidons  of  this  kind, 
the  gen.  is  always  the  genitiTe  of  the  powessor,  so  that  the 
border  of  the  Amorite,  Ammonite,  etc.,  indicates  the  boun- 
dary ri  tbe  land  held  by  the  Amorite,  Amn.onlte,  e'e.  It 
seems  ueuwiy,  therefore,  with  Berthean,  Keil,  Bacbiuanii, 
ste^  to  read  this  totho  in  connection  with  Ters.  34, 35,  nnd  ro 
lad  in  it  a  note  of  tbe  extent  of  territory  held  by  the  Am- 
4 


forpot,  not  only  that  they  were  to  purify  the  land, 
and  alonf.  control  itf  but  also  why  they  were  to  do 
this.  They  were  indulgent  to  idolatry,  because 
the  worm  was  already  gnawing  at  their  own  re- 
ligion. They  no  longer  thought  of  the  danger  of 
being  led  astray,  because  they  were  unmindful  of 
the  word  which  demanded  obedience.  Perfect  obe- 
dience is  the  only  safe  way.  Every  departure  from 
it  leads  downhill  into  danger. 

Thus  we  have  it  explained  why  so  many  under- 
takings of  Christians  and  of  the  church  fiul,  even 
while  the  truth  is  still  confessed.  The  word  of  God 
has  not  lost  its  power;  but  the  people  who  have  it 
on  their  tongues  do  not  thoroughly  enter  into  its 
life.  The  fear  of  God  is  still  ever  the  beginning  of 
wisdom ;  but  it  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  fear  of 
men.  Preaching  is  still  ever  eflective ;  but  respect 
to  tribute  and  profitable  returns  must  not  wealcen 
it.  Perfect  obedience  has  still  ever  its  victory ;  but 
that  which  does  not  belong  to  God  comes  into  judg- 
ment, even  though  connected  with  Christian  mat- 
ters. Israel  still  confessed  God,  though  it  allowed 
the  tribes  of  Canaan  to  remain ;  but  nominal  ser- 
vice is  not  enough.  When  confession  and  life  do 
not  agree,  the  life  must  bear  the  consequences. 

Starkb  :  We  men  often  do  not  at  all  know  how 
to  use  aright  the  blessings  which  God  gives,  but 
abuse  them  rather  to  our  own  hurt.  —  The  same  : 
Our  corrupt  nature  will  show  mercy  only  there 
where  severity  should  be  used,  and  on  the  other 
hand  is  altogether  rough  and  hard  where  gentle- 

orite.  The  qoestlon  then  arises,  how  it  Is  to  be  explained. 
We  take  for  granted  that  the  fifsaleh  Akrabbim  of  this 
Terse  is  the  same  as  that  in  Num.  xxxIt.  4  (a  Hue  of  cUd>, 
a  few  miles  below  the  D««d  Sea,  diTidlng  the  Uhor  from  the 
Arabah,  see  Rob.  ii.  120),  and  is  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
to  be  sought  in  the  town  Akrabeh,  a  short  distance  8.  E.  of 
N&bulos   (Bob.   ill.  296).    Tbe  other  point  mentioned   ii 

V^^Tl,  the  Rock.  Commentaton  generelly  take  this  to 
be  Petra,  in  Arabia  Petrsoa ;  bat  tbe  difflcnlties  in  tbe 
way  of  this  Tiew  are  Insurmountable.  In  the  first  place 
we  never  hear  of  Amorites  (take  it  in  the  wider  or 
narrower   sense)    so    fltr   south  as    Petra,  In  the    midst 

of  tha  territories  of  Edom.  In  the  next  place,  H  v^D 
means  upwwrdy  I.  e.  under  the  geognphlcal  conditions  of 
this  verse,  northward  (Dr.  (tassel's  onward^  i.  e.  downward 
to  the  sea,  could  scarcely  be  defendni).  Now,  a  line  run- 
ning from  Akrabbim  to  PHra,  and  thence  northward,  would 
merely  retom  on  its  own  track,  and  would  after  all  leaTe  the 
Amorite  territories  undefined  on  just  that  side  where  a  defi- 
nition was  most  needed  because  least  obvloaa,  namely,  the 
southern.  It  seemn,  therefore,  altogether  preferable  (with  the 
Targ.,Kurtx,  Hi*t,  O.  Cov.  Ui.  289,  Keil,  and  Bachm.)  to  take 

17^@n  M  an  appellatiTe,  and  to  find  In  it  a  second  point 
for  a' southern  boundary  line.  Kurts  and  Keil  Identify  It 
wlUi "  the  (well-known)  rock  "  at  Kadesh  (tbe  Kudes  of  Row- 
lands, of.  Williams,  Holy  Oty,  1.  468  ff.),  from  which  Moses 
caused  the  water  to  flow,  Num.  xx.  8.  Bachmann  prefers 
the  <'bald  mountain  that  ascends  toward  Seir  "  (Josh.  xi.  17), 
whether  It  be  the  chalk-mountain  Madurah  (Bob.  il.  179), 
or,  what  he  deems  more  suitable,  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Asasimat  mountains,  with  its  masses  of  naked  rock.  In 
the  Tast  conftision  that  eoTers  the  geography  of  this  region, 
the  most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  either  Tiew  would  senre 
this  passage.  In  either  ease  we  get  a  line  running  from  Akrab- 
bim on  the  east  in  a  westerly  direction.  From  this  south- 
em  boundary  the  Amorite  territories  extended  ^'upwards." 

But  when  ?  Manifestly  not  at  tha  time  of  which  ch.  i. 
treats,  cf.  Ter.  9^9.  The  statement  refers  to  the  time  be- 
fore the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan,  and  is  probably  in 
tended  to  explaii^  the  Cicts  stated  in  vew.  84,  86,  by  remind- 
ing the  reader  of  the  originally  Tast  power  of  the  Amorite. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  enemy  once  so  powfr- 
fid  and  wiiely  dUTused  should  still  assert  his  strength  in 
some  parts  of  his  former  domain.    Cf.  Bachmann.  —  XRi] 
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ness  might  be  practiced.  —  The  same:  Self-con- 
ceit, avarice,  and  self-interest  can  bring  it  about 
that  men  will  unhesitatingly  despise  the  command 
of  God.  When  human  counsels  are  preferred  to 
the  express  word  and  command  of  Groa,  the  result 
Is  that  matters  grow  worse  and  worse. 
[Scott  :  The  sin  [of  the  people  in  not  diiTing 


out  the  Canaanites]  prepared  its  own  punishment, 
and  the  love  of  present  ease  became  the  cause  of 
their  perpetual  oisquiet. 

Uenrt  :  The  same  thing  that  kept  their  fiathers 
forty  years  out  of  Canaan,  kept  them  now  out  of 
the  full  possessioa  of  it,  and  tnat  was  unbelief.  — 
Tr.] 


SECOND  SECTION. 


THE  SELIOIOU8  DEOEXERACT  OF  ISRAEL  WHICH  RESULTED  FROM  ITS  DISOBEDIENT  COXDUCT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  CANAANITES,  AND  THE  SEVERE  DISCIPLINE  WHICH  IT  RENDERED  NECES- 
SARY, AS  EXPLAINING  THE  ALTERNATIONS  OF  APOSTAST  AND  SERVITUDE,  REPENTANCE  AND 
DELIVERANCE,   CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  JUDGES. 


A  Messenger  of  Jehovah  charges  Israel  with  disoheclienee^  and  annatmees  punishmenL 
The  people  repent  and  offer  sacrifice. 

Chapter  IL  1-5. 

1  And  an  angel  [messenger]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim, 
and  said,  I  made  you  to  go  up  ^  out  of  Egypt,  and  Imve  brought  you  unto  the  latid 
which  I  sware  unto  your  fathers ;  and  1  said,  I  will  never  break  my  covenant  with 

2  you.  And  [But]  ye  shall  make  no  league  [covenant]  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land ;  ye  shall  throw  down  *  their  altars :  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  [hearkened  to]  my 

3  voice  :  why  have  ye  done  this?'  Wherefore  [And]  1  also  said,  [in that  oms— c  e.  in  tbe 
eTent  of  dif obedience]  ^  I  will  uot  drive  them  out  trom  before  you ;  but  they  shall  be  as 

4  thorns  in  your  sides,*  and  their  gods  shall  be  [for]  a  snare  unto  you.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  angel  [messenger]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  [had  spoken]  •  these 
words  unto  all  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 

5  wept.  And  they  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bochim  [weepen] :  and  they  sacritit  ed 
there  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

TEXTUAL   AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  1.  —  nb}^  Rbl:  ^tThe  om  ofthe  imperfect  huteftd  of  the  perfect  (ef.  eh.  tI.  8)  it  Tery  finguiar,  ■wing;  that 

the  contents  of  the  addreei,  and  its  oontinnatSon  in  the  historical  tense  (h^2H3  «m1  *%V^X  nqoire  the  preterite. 
The  imperfect  can  only  be  explained  by  snppoeing  it  to  be  nnder  the  retrospectiye  infloenoe  of  the  immediately  following 
hnper/ut  rormcutiv*.'^  De  Wette  translates,  "  I  said,  I  will  lead  yon  np  out  of  ^gypt,  and  brought  yon  into  the  IsumI/' 
etc.  This  supposes  that  '^IHnDS,  or  some  sooh  expression,  has  dropped  ont  of  the  text,  or  is  to  be  supplied.  This  mode 
of  explaining  the  imperfect  is  kf<md  (l),  by  the  feet  that  we  seem  to  hare  here  a  quotation  from  Sx.  Ui.  17 ;  but  «s(|wrl- 
ally(2;,byUie  *ip'S^  belbre  the  last  clause  of  this  Terse,  and  the  ^iJl'nQ^  DJW  Ttr.  8,  which  suggest  that  Um  Mtine 
Terb  is  to  be  understood  in  rm.  1  a.  —  Ti.] 

[a  Ver.  2.  —  ^J^SJVI,  from  ^HJ,  to  tear  down,  demolish.    On  .the  form,  cfc  Oea.  Gram,  §  47,  Bern.  4.  —  Tfc.] 
[t  Ver.  2.  —  More  litemlly :  ^  What  is  this  that  ye  hay*  done ! "  i.  t.  How  great  is  this  sin  you  have  committed  f  cf. 
eh.  TiU.  1.  — Tx.J 

[4  Ver.  8.  —  Dr.  Bachmann  interprets  the  words  that  follow  as  a  definite  judgment  on  Israel,  annonndng  that  beoe«<brtta 
Jehorah  will  not  drire  ont  any  of  the  still  remaining  nations,  but  will  leave  them  to  punish  Israel.  It  to  undoabtedly 
true  that  '^ijl'^lj^  DDVmsy  be  transUred,  "therefore,  now,  I  also  say ;»'  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  more  intazml 
here  (#ith  Bertheau,  Keif,  Ous.)  to  render,  '*  and  I  also  said.''  To  the  eitatioos  of  earlier  dlTlne  utterances  in  Ters.  1,  3 
(see  the  Comment.),  the  messenger  of  JehoTsh  now  adds  another,  ftom  Nnm.  zxxlli.  66,  Josh,  xxiii.  18.  It  is,  momover, « 
strong  point  against  Bachmann's  riew  that  Ood  does  not  execute  Judgment  speedily,  least  of  all  on  Israel  We  can 
hardly  conceive  him  to  shut  the  door  of  hope  on  the  nation  so  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  latest  sunriTlng  contempo- 
raries of  3aehua  as  this  scene  at  Bochim  seems  to  have  oocnrred,  cf.  the  comparadrely  mild  chaiges  brought  by  die  metfu 
•enger,  assimplied  in  Ter.  2,  with  the  heavier  ones  in  ver.  11  ff.  and  oh.  ill.  6,  7.  Besides,  if  we  understand  a  definite  and  flnal 
•entenee-to  be  pronounced  here,  we  must  understand  ch.  IL  20  f.  as  only  reproducing  the  same  (as  Bachmann  docs),  altboogh 
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]ariel''t  apwta«>  bad  become  fu  more  prooouoced  when  the  flrtt  Judge  eroee  than  it  it  noir.     It  aeeme  clear,  therefore, 
tUAt  w  most  here  undeCTtaod  a  warning,  while  the  lentenoe  itielt  iaeoee  snbeeqoentlj  (ef.  foot-note  8,  on  p.  62).  —  Tm.] 
[6  Ter.  8.  —  Dr.  Ousel  tnuulatot :  "  they  shall  be  to  yoo  for  thorns.-'  Cf.  the  Commentary.   The  B.  V.  supplies  <«  thorns  "* 

from  Nam.  xzxiiL  66;  bat  It  has  to  change  D*^^b  faito  D^*^^!^  or  D^'^^S.— Te.] 

[«  Ter.  4.  —  Bettsr  perhaps,  with  De  Wette :  *^And  it  came  to  paiM^  as  the  mmieimr  of  Jehorah  spake,  etc.,  that  the 
paople,*'  etc    On  3  with  the  tnfln.  et  Oes.  Ux,  •.  $,  B.  6,  b.  —  Tm.] 


EXEGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  there  <mme  a  metsenger  of  Je- 
hov^L  Israel  had  experienced  the  faithfulness  of  I 
the  Divine  Spirit  who,  through  Moses,  led  them 
forth  from  Egypt,  and  made  them  a  people.  In 
him,  they  conquered  Canaan,  and  took  possession 
of  a  npbJc  country.  In  addition  to  this,  the^  had 
the  guaranty  of  the  divine  word  (cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  44), 
that  God  would  never  forsake  them — that  the 
truth  on  which  He  had  thus  far  built  up  their  life 
and  nationality,  would  endure.  Reason  enough  \ 
had  been  given  them  to  fulfill  everything  prescribed 
by  Moses,  whether  great  or  small,  difficult' or  pleas- 
ant, whether  it  gave  or  took  awa^.  They  had 
every  reason  for  being  wholly  with  their  God, 
wbedier  thev  waged  war  or  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
victory.  Were  uiey  thus  with  Him  1  Couid  they 
be  thus  with  Him  after  such  proceeding  in  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  as  ch.  i.  sets  forth  ? 
Isiuel's  strength  consists  in  the  enthusiasm  which 
springs  from  &ith  in  the  invisible  God  who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. If  enthusiasm  fiul  and  obedience  be  im- 
paired, Israel  becomes  weak.  The  law  which  it  fol- 
lows is  not  onl^  its  rule  of  du^,  but  also  its  bill  of 
rights.  Israel  is  free,  only  by  the  law ;  without  it,  a 
sen-ant.  A  life  springing  from  the  law,  exhibited 
clearly  and  uninterruptedly,  is  the  condition  on 
which  it  enjoys  whatever  is  to  its  advantage.  To 
preserve  and  promote  such  a  life,  was  the  object  of 
the  ooininana,  eiven  by  Moses,  not  to  enter  into 
any  kind  of  fellowship  with  the  nations  against 
whom  they  were  called  to  contend.  The  toleration 
which  Israel  might  be  inclined  to  exercise,  could 
only  be  the  ofispring  of  weakness  in  faith  (Deut 
vii.  17)  and  of  blind  selfishness.  For  the  sake  of 
its  own  life,  it  was  commanded  not  to  tolerate  idol- 
atry within  its  borders,  even  though  practiced  only 
by  those  of  alien  nations.  For  the  p^Mople  are  weak, 
and  the  superstitious  tendency  to  that  which  strikes 
the  senses,  seduces  the  inconstant  heart  It  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  injurious  when  Israel  ceases 
to  be  entirely  obedient  to  that  word  in  whose  or- 
ganic wisdom  its  history  is  grounded,  and  its  future 

1  Nevertbriem,  Kejl  alM>,  m  toe.,  has  foUowed  the  older 
txpositort.   [We  snl^in  the  main  points  on  which  Keil  rests 

his  biterpretatSon :  "  TT^TV  T\^^  is  not  a  prophet  or 
any  other  earthly  smbwissAor  of  Deborah,  as  Phlnehas  or 
Joiboa  (Jmrg.y  Babb.,  Stud.,  Berth.,  and  others),  but  the 
Anfd  of  Jehovah,  oonsnbetantial  with  God.     In  simple  his- 

torkal  narrattve  no  prophet  is  ever  eaUed  H'^H^  "TS^S  ' 

soeh  an  designated  S^33  or  S^2J  tC^H,  m  hi  eh.  vi 

8,  or  a'*iiby  W\'^,  1  Kgs.  xU.  22,  xiil.  1,  etc.  The  pas- 
sages, Hag.  L  is  and  Hal.  iii.  1,  cannot  be  adduced  against 
this,  «ince  there,  in  the  projrfietio  style,  the  purely  appella- 
tive signifleaoce  of  Tf^ /C  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  eoDtezt.  Moreover,  no  prophet  ever  identifies  himself 
so  eotlrdy  with  Ood,  as  is  here  done  by  the  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah, in  his  address  vers  1-8.  The  prophets  always  distio- 
gnish  chemselTes  ttom  Jehovah  by  this,  that  tbey  intro- 
doee  their  ntterances  as  the  word  of  Ck>d  by  the  fonnula 
"  thus  saith  JeboTah/^  as  is  also  done  by  the  prophet  in  ch. ' 
.     .     Nor  does  it  conflict  with  the  nature  of  I 


vL& 


secured.  Ruin  must  result  when,  as  has  been  re- 
lated, the  people  fails  in  numerous  instances  to  drive 
out  the  heathen  nations,  and  instead  thereof  enters 
into  compacts  with  them.  Special  emphasis  was 
laid,  in  the  preceding  narrative,  upon  the  fact  that 
for  the  sake  of  tribute,  Israel  had  tolerated  the 
worship  of  the  lewd  Asherah  and  of  the  sun,  in 
Aphcca,  in  the  Phccnician  cities,  in  Banias,  and  in 
Beth-sl)emesh.  When  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
was  completed  —  a  date  is  not  given  —  the  impres- 
sion produced  bv  a  survey  of  me  whole  land  was 
not  such  as  promised  enduring  peace  and  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  God.  The  organs  of  this  word  were 
not  yet  silenced,  however.  When  the  heads  of  Is- 
rael asked  who  should  begin  the  conflict,  the  Word 
of  God  had  answered  through  the  priest ;  and  an- 
cient exegesis  rightly  considered  the  messenger  of 
God  who  now,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  speaks  to 
Israel,  to  be  the  same  priest  At  the  beginning, 
he  answered  fh)m  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  at  the  end,  he 
admonishes  bv  an  impulse  of  his  own.  There  he 
encourages ;  here  he  calls  to  account  There  "  thej 
inquire  of  God ;  *'  here  also  he  sneaks  only  as  the 
"  messenger  of  God."  He  is  designedly  called 
**  messenger  of  God."  Every  word  he  speaks,  God 
has  spoken.  His  words  are  only  reminiscences  out 
of  the  Word  of  God.  His  sermon  is,  as  it  were,  a 
lesson  read  out  of  this  word.  He  speaks  only  like 
a  messenger  who  verbally  repeats  his  commission. 
No  additions  of  his  own ;  objective  truth  alone,  is 

what  he  presents.  That  is  the  idea  of  the  TJS  yP, 
the  messenger,  iyy^KoSf  according  to  every  explan- 
ation that  has  been  given  of  him.  The  emphasis 
falls  here,  not  on  who  spake,  but  oh  what  was 
spoken.  God's  word  comes  to  the  people  unasked 
for,  like  the  voice  of  conscience.  From  the  antith- 
esis to  the  opening  verse  of  the  Book,  where  the 
people  asked,  it  is  erident  that  no  angel  of  a  celes- 
tial kind  is  here  thought  of.  Earlier  expositors 
ought  to  have  perceived  this,  if  only  because  it  is 
said  that  the  messenger  — 

Game  up  flrom  Gilgal  to  Bochim.  Heavenly 
angels  "appear,"  and  do  not  come  fVom  Gilg^ 
particularly.^     The  connection  of  this  statement 

the  Angel  of  Jehovah  that  he  comes  up  fVtmi  Gilgal  to  Bo- 
chim. His  appeannoe  at  Bochim  is  described  as  a  coming 
up  to  Bochim,  with  as  much  propriety  as  in  ch.  vi.  11  it  Is 
said  conoeming  the  Angel  of  JehoTah,  that  "he  came  and 
sat  down  under  the  terebinth  at  Ophra."  The  only  ft*- 
tnre  peculiar  to  the  present  instance  is  the  eoming  up  ''  from 
Oilgal.*'  This  statement  must  stand  in  intimate  connertion 
with  the  mission  of  the  angel  —  must  contain  more  th«n  a 
mere  notice  of  his  journeying  tnm  one  plsce  to  another."  Keil 
then  recalls  the  appearance  to  Joshua,  at  Gilgni.  of  the  an- 
gel who  announced  himself  as  the  "  Captain  of  the  host  of 
Jehovah,"  and  promised  a  snocessfhl  issue  to  the  siege  of 
Jericho.  "  Ttie  coming  up  from  Oilgal  indicates,  therefore, 
that  the  same  angel  who  at  Gilgal,  with  the  fiill  of  Jericho 
delivered  all  Canaan  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  ap- 
peared to  them  again  at  Bochim.  in  order  to  announce  the 
divine  decree  resulting  fh>m  their  disobedience  to  the  oom- 
mands  of  the  liOrd."  With  this  view  Bachmann  and  Words- 
worth also  agt«e.  It  must  be  admitted,  boworer,  tliat  the 
appearance  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  or  indeed  of  any  anfrrl, 
in  the  character  of  a  preacher  Ikefore  the  ast^emb'ed  conjn^ 
gatlon  of  Israel  is  without  a  parallel  in  sacred  history.  KeU> 
supposition  that  he  addressed  the  people  only  through  tlieir 
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with  the  whole  preceding  narratiTe  is  profband 
and  instructire.  The  history  of  Israel  in  Canaan 
be<^s  in  Gilgal.  There  (Josh.  iy.  20  ff.)  stood 
the  memorial  which  showed  how  they  had  come 

through  the  Jordan  mto  this  land  (^3*7^  ^5?} 

V^7*^^)'  The  name  Gilgal  itselfgpeaks  of  the 
noblest  benefit  bestowed  on  them  —  their  liberation 
from  the  reproach  of  Egypt.  There  the  first  Pass- 
over in  Canaan  had  boon  celebrated.  Thence  also 
b  gin  the  great  deeds  that  are  done  after  the  death 
of  Joshua.  As  now  the  messenger  of  God  comes 
from  Gilgal,  so  at  first  Judah  set  out  frbm  thence 
to  enter  into  his  possessions.  A  messenger  who 
came  from  Gilgal,  did  by  that  circumstance  alone 
r  jmind  the  people  of  Joshua's  last  words  and  com- 
mands. The  memorial  which  was  there  erected 
rendered  the  place  permanently  suggestive  to  Israel 
of  past  events.  From  the  time  that  Joshua's  camp 
was  there,  it  never  ceased  to  be  a  celebrated  spot 
(comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  16) ;  but  that  on  this  occasion 
the  messenger  comes  from  Gilgal,  has  its  ground 
in  the  nature  of  his  message,  the  history  of  which 
commences  at  Gilgal. 

Vers.  2,  3.  Why  have  ye  done  this  f  This 
sorrowful  exclamation  b  uttered  by  the  priest  — 
according  to  Jewish  exegesis,  Phinehas,  the  same 
who  spoke  ch.  i.  2  — after  he  has  exhibited  in  brief 
quotations  from  the  old  divine  instructions,  first, 
what  God  has  done  for  Israel,  and  then  what  Israel 
has  done  in  disregard  of  God.  The  eternal  God 
has  enjoined  it  upon  you,  not  under  any  circum- 
stances to  enter  mto  peaceful*  compacts  with  the 
idolatrous  tribes  and  their  altars  among  you,  there- 
by authorizing  them  openly  before  your  eyes  to 
manifest  their  depravity  and  practice  their  abomi- 
nations—  what  nave  ye  done!  The  exclamation 
is  full  of  sharp  grief ;  for  the  conseijuences  are  in- 
evitable. For  God  said  (Josh.  xxih.  13) :  "  I  will 
not  drive  out  these  nations  from  before  you."  Is- 
rael had  its  tasks  to  perform.  If  it  failed  it  must 
bear  the  consequences.  God  has  indeed  said  (Ex. 
xziiL  29,  30),  and  Moses  reiterates  it  (Deut  vii. 
22),  "  By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  out  the  Ca- 
naanite,  lest  the  land  become  desolate."  And  tliis 
word  received  its  fulfillment  in  the  days  of  Joshua 
and  subsequently.  But  when  Israel  disobeys,  Grod 
will  not  prosper  its  disobedience.  It  must  then  ex- 
perience that  which  the  messeng'-'r  now  with  grief 
and  pain  announces :  Since  Canaanites  remain 
among  you,  who  ought  not  to  remain,  and  whom 
ye  could  have  expelled,  had  ye  been  wholly  with 
•  your  God  (Deut.  vii.  17  ff.),  they  will  hurt  you, 
tliough  they  are  conquered.  It  is  not  an  innocent 
th  nfj  to  suffer  the  presence  of  sin,  and  give  it  equal 
rights. 

They  shall  be  thorna,  and  their  cods  shall 
be  a  snare  unto  you.     The  Hebrew  text  has 

Wrf?  Djb  rni:  Uterally,"  they  shall  be  sides 

unto  you."  ^2  everywhere  means  "  the  side ;  " 
and  the  explanations  which  make  "adversaries, 
Ao^/*»"  (Vulgate),  "nets"  (Luther),  "torment- 
ors* (Sachs),  out  of  it,  are  without  any  founda- 
tion. Arias  Montanus,  who  gives  in  lateribua,  fol- 
lows therein  the  older  Jewish  expositors;  but 
neither  does  the  idea  of  "  hnrtfol  neighbors  "  lie  in 

heads  or  repreientatlTes,  Is  agalntt  the  cleaf  import  <^  vers. 
4,  5,  and  not  to  be  JtutlBed  bj  a  referenoe  to  Josh.  xxiv.  1, 
2.  Be«idefl,  an  anembly  of  the  bonds  and  repreeentatfves, 
preeenta  the  nune  di0lcalty  m  an  assrrobly  of  all  the  people. 
Anp:^  appear  odIt  to  iiyliTidnals ;  to  Israel  as  a  natioo  God 
•peiakfl  through  prophets. — Taj 


the  word.  From  the  &ct  that  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast  has  )'*(7'^??»  "oppressors,"  it  would  indeed 
seem  that  he  read  D^l^  >  for  in  Nam.  zxxiil  55 
he  also  renders  ^n^yi  bylV''*?^'!-  The  Septna- 
gint  rendering  cwox^s  (the  Syriac  version  of  it 
has  the  singtuar,  cfl  Bordam,  p.  69),  might  seem 
to  indicate  a  similar  reading,  although  cvpix**" 
occurs  perhaps  only  twice  for  *'W  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
8 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  3).  None  the  less  does  it  appear 
to  me  to  be  against  the  language  and  spirit  of 

Scripture,  to  read  0^*7?  here.    For  not  only  does 

0**"^^  occur  but  once  in  Scripture  (Lam.  i  7),  but 
it  is  expressive  of  that  hostility  which  arises  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  things  here  described. 
Only  after  one  has  fallen  into  the  snare  begins  that 
miserable  condition  in  which  one  is  oppressed  by 
the  enemy,  while  all  power  of  resistance  is  Iosl 
The  following  consiuerations  may  assist  us  to 
arrive  at  the  true  sense :  Every  sentence,  from  ver. 
1  to  ver.  4,  is  in  all  its  parts  and  words  a  repro- 
duction of  utterances  by  Moses  and  Joshua.  Verse 
1   is  composed  of  expressions  found  as  follows: 

•^^S^?»  etc,  Ex.  iii.  17  ;  t^?J^»  etc.  Josh.  xxiv. 

9\  ^riya?^;),   ©tc,  Deut.  i.  35 ;   "IDS  rfb,   etc, 

Ley.  xxvL  44.    Verse  2  likewise :  'VT^^n  rfb, 

etc.,  Ex.  xxiiL  32,  Deut  vii  2;    DTTrrin^tp 

in!?nri,  Ex.  xxxiv.  13,  Deut,  vii.  5 ;  D^7^^  ^, 
Num.  xiv.  22.  The  case  is  similar  with  ver.  3, 
and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  parallel  passages 
may  be  used  to  throw  light  on  the  text,  ^ow,  as 
the  first  parallel  to  the  expression,  "and  they  shall 

be  to  you  for  tsiddim  (D^TC),"  we  have  the  words 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  65:  "and  they  shall  be  to  voo 
for  pricks  in  your  eyes  and  thorns  in  your  sides 

(ay'3??  ar??V)'"  Not  for  "sides,"  therefor, 
but  for  "  thorns  in  the  sides  ; "  and  we  can  as  little 
believe  that  the  same  meaning  would  result  if  the 
expression  were  only  "  sides,"  as  we  can  imagine 
the  idea  to  remain  unaltered  if  instead  of  "  pricks 
in  the  eyes,"  one  were  to  say,  "  they  shall  be  to  you 
for  fy«."  The  second  parallel  passage  is  Josh, 
xxiii.  13 :  they  shall  be  to  you  for  "  scourges  in 
your  sides  and  thorns  in  your  eves."  The  enemies 
are  compared,  not  with  "  sides  '*  and  "  eyes,"  but 
with  scourges  and  thorns  by  which  sides  and  eyes 
are  afflict^.  Now  as  our  passage  as  a  whole 
corresponds  entirely  with  those  of  Numbers  and 
Joshua,  save  only  that  it  abridges  and  epitomizes 
them,  the  threat  which  they  contain  appears  here 
also,  and  in  a  similarly  condens^  form.  It  was 
sufficient  to  say,  "  they  shall  be  to  you  for  tAoms;" 

accordingly,  instead  of  3^"^  we  are  to  read  D*3? 
{tsinnim  for  tsiddim),  a  change  as  natural  as  it  is 
easily^  accounted  for,  since  borh  words  occurred  not 
only  in  each  of  the  other  passages,  but  in  one  of 
them  were  joined  together  in  the  same  clause. 
Emendation  in  this  instance  is  more  consenratiye 
than  retention,  for  it  rests  on  the  internal  organie 
coherence  of  Scriptnre.^   Tsinnah,  tsinnim,  ttemtdmf 

1  [Baehmann  Is  notlnelined  to  admire  the  "uuuwifaHw* 
character  of  this  emendation.  He  holds  to  the  nadinff  d 
the  text,  and  finds  In  It  a  free  reference  to  Nnm  zxxffi.  61 
and  Joeh.  zxili.  18,  by  virtue  of  which  '*  the  natiooi  them- 

Mlves  "  —  for,  hi  his  view,  tho  Qn^S  rf"?  (ver.  8)  nkn 
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are  thorns,  spina,  pointed  and  stinging.  The  fig- 
ore  is  taken  from  roral  life.  Israel,  in  the  con- 
quest, has  acted  like  a  slothfiil  gardener.  It  has 
not  thoroaghl/  destroyed  the  thoras  and  thistles  of 
its  fields.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  sowing 
and  planting  and  other  field  labors,  will  soon  be 
leniered  painful  by  the  presence  of  spiteful  thorns. 
Whit  will  turn  the  Canaanites  into  stinging  weeds 
and  Miares  for  Israel  ?  The  infiuence  of  habitual 
iatiTCOiirBe.  Familiarity  blunts  aversion,  smooths 
awav  contrarieties,  removes  difierences,  impairs 
obedience.  It  induces  ibrgetfulness  of  what  one 
was,  what  one  promised,  and  to  what  conditions 
one  is  subject.  Familiar  intercourse  witl^ idolaters 
will  weaken  Israel's  faith  in  the  invisible  God  who 
has  said,  **  Thou  shalt  not  serve  strange  gods." 

Vcr.  4.  "When  the  messenger  had  spoken 
these  words,  etc  It  is  most  likely  that  the  few 
sentences  here  given,  are  but  the  outlines  of  the 
messenger's  address.  But  every  word  rests  on  the 
basis  onnstructions  delivered  by  Moses  and  Joshua. 
The  people  are  sensible  of  the  surpassing  reality 
of  the  blessing  which  they  have  received,  and  for 
that  reason  are  the  more  afiected  by  the  thought 
of  the  consequences  which  their  errors  have  brought 
upon  them.  For  the  fulfillment  of  the  la>y  of  truth 
as  to  its  promises,  guarantees  the  same  as  to  its 
threatenings.  Their  alarm  on  account  of  sin  is 
the  livelier,  the  l^s  decidedly  active  their  disregard 
of  the  Word  of  God  has  hitherto  been.  They  nave 
not  vet  served  the  gods  whose  temples  they  have 
fiukd  to  destroy  —  have  not  yet  joined  in  sin  with 
the  nations  whom  they  suffered  to  remain.  It  was 
a  weak  &ith,  but  not  yet  full-grown  sin,  by  which 
thev  were  led  astray.  Grod's  messenger  addresses 
"  all  the  sons  of  Israel,''  for  no  tribe  had  formed 
an  exception.  In  greater  or  less  degree,  they  all 
had  committed  the  same  disobedience.  The  whole 
nation  lifted  up  its  voice  and  wept. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  called  the  name  of  the 
place  Bochim  (Weepers).  The  messenger  of  the 
divine  word,  when  he  wished  to  address  Israel, 
must  have  gone  up  to  the  place  where  he  would 
find  them  assemblea.  Isnv.l  had  been  commanded, 
as  soon  as  the  Jordan  should  have  been  crossed, 
and  rest  obtained,  to  assemble  for  feasts  and  sacri- 
fices at  a  sacred  place  (Deut.  xii.  10).  This  order 
applied  not  to  Jerusalem  merelv,  but  to  **  the  place 
which  the  Lord  ^onr  God  shall  choose  in  one  of 
the  tribes."  Thither  they  are  to  go  up,  trusting 
in  God  and  dismissing  care.  It  was  only  at  such 
festal  assemblies  that  Israel  could  be  met.  There 
was  the  opportunity  for  preaching  and  admonition. 
The  chosen  place  at  that  time  was  Shiloh.  There 
the  tabernacle  had  been  set  up  (Josh,  xviii.  1 ) ; 
and  there  the  people  assembled  (cf  Josh.  xxi.  2). 
Thither  they  went  up  from  far  and  near,  to  attend 
festivals  (Jadg-  3ud.  19),  and  to  offer  sacrifices  (1 
Sam.  L  3).  The  whole  progress  of  Joshua  was  a 
going  from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh.  Accordingly,  the 
messenger  of  (^  can  have  found  Israel  at  no 
other  place.  His  discourse  produced  a  general 
outburst  of  weeping  (cf.  1  Sam.  xi.  4).  And  only 
because  it  was  a  weeping  of  penitence  and  shame 
before  God,  did  the  place  whore  it  occurred  receive 
and  retain  the  name  Bochim.  It  was  not  a  place 
otherwise  nameless.  How  could  the  place  where 
koch  an  assembly  was  held  be  without  a  name ! 
And  how  could  it  occur  to  the  people  to  assemble 

nther  to  the  natioos  of  the  nneonquered  border  distiietf  (cf. 
ch.  if.  28,  Hi.  1),  than  to  the  scattered  remnants  of  Canaan- 
ites viUiin  the  conqantHl  territories —  '' are  described  as 
rides  for  Israel,  t.  e.  as  cramping,  burdensome,  tormenting 
odgbbois."    Bat  is  it  quite  "  conserratiTe  "  to  attach  the 


at  such  a  place !  In  Shiloh  itself,  some  spot  — 
perhaps  that  where  the  priest  was  accttstomed  to 
address  the  people  —  received  the  name  Bochim. 
This  name  served  thenceforth  to  recall  the  tears 
which  were  there  shed.  So  do  they  show'today  in 
Jerusalem  the  **  Jews*  wailing-place "  (ICl  £bra, 
Ritter,  xvi.  850  [Gage's  Transl.  iv.  50]),  where 
every  Friday  the  Jews  prav  and  lament.  "  And 
they  off*ered  sacrifices  there.  After  repentance  and 
reconciliation  comes  sacrifice. 


HOMILinCAL  Ain>  PRACTICAL. 

Faith  and  repentance  come  fW)m  preaching. 
God's  messenger  preaches,  and  Israel  hears.  The 
people  acknowledge  their  sins,  and  weep.  At  that 
time  only  a  divine  admonition  was  needed  to  make 
them  sacrifice  again  to  their  God.  To  fall  is  pos- 
sible even  for  one  who  has  received  so  much  grace 
as  Israel  had  experienced  in  the  lifetime  of  Joshua 
and  after  his  death ;  but  he  rises  up  as  soon  as  the 
messenger  Of  Ood  touches  his  neart  with  the 
preaching  of  repentance.  A  generation  which 
experienced  divine  miracles,  and  recognized  them 
as  divine,  can  be  brought  to  repentance  by  thni 
miracle  which  in  the  proclamation  of  the  word  of 
pod  addresses  the  souls  of  men. 

Therefi)re,  let  not  the  preaching  of  repentance 
fail  to  address  all  the  people.  But  the  preacher 
must  be  ( 1 ),  a  messenger  of  God ;  and  (2),  must  not 
shun  the  way  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim,  —  must  not 
wait  till  the  people  come  to  him  in  the  place  for 
preaching,  but  must  go  to  them,  until  he  find  a 
Bochim,  a  place  of  tearful  eyes.  But  as  God's 
messenger  he  must  eive  heed  that  the  weeping  be 
not  merely  the  result  of  aflfccting  words,  but  of  a 
penitent  disposition ;  that  it  be  called  fi)rth,  not  by 
the  flow  of  rhetoric,  but  by  memories  of  the  ^ce 
of  God  hitherto  experienced  by  the  congregation. 

Starke  :  How  great  concern  God  takes  in  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  especially  in  the  welfare  of 
His  church,  appears  clearly  fh)m  the  fact  that  He 
himself  has  often  reasoned  with  them,  taught  them, 
admonished  and  rebuked  them. 

The  same  :  The  Word  of  God  has  the  power 
of  moving  and  converting  men. 

The  same  :  To  attest  our  repentance  by  tears 
as  well  as  reformation,  is  not  improper ;  nay,  re- 
pentance is  seldom  of  the  right  sort,  if  it  does  not, 
at  least  in  secret,  weep  for  sin. 

Gerlach  :  He  reminds  them  of  -earlier  com- 
mands, promises  and  threats,  and  shows  them  how 
their  own  transgresttions  are  now  about  to  turn 
into  self-inflicted  judgments.  The  people,  however, 
do  not  proceed  beyond  an  unfruitful  sorrow  in  view 
of  this  announcement. 

[Henry  :  Many  are  melted  under  the  word, 
that  harden  again  before  they  are  cast  into  a  new 
mould. 

Scott  :  If  transgressors  cannot  endure  the  re- 
bukes of  God's  word  and  the  convictions  of  their 
own  consciences,  how  will  they  be  able  to  stand 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy,  heart-searching 
Judge. 

The  same  :  The  worship  of  God  is  in  its  own 
nature  joy,  praise,  and  tnanksgiving,  and  our 
crimes  alone  render  weeping  needful ;  yet,  consider- 
ing what  we  are  and  what  we  have  done,  it  is  much 

idea  of  something  cramping,  etc.,  to  the  simple  word  ^  side.'* 
which  on  no  other  occasion  appears  with  such  horrible  sug- 
gestions of  compression  and  sidroeation  as  Dr.  B.  woold  gire 
ithere?— Ta.J 
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to  be  wished  that  oar  religiouf  assemblies  were 
more  frequently  called  "  Bochim,"  the  place  of  the 
weepers.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shaU  be  comforted." 

Wordsworth  *  The  Israelites  called  the  place 
Bochim;  they  named  it  from  their  own  tears. 
They  laid  the  principal  stress  on  their  own  feelings, 
nnd  on  their  own  outward  demonstrations  of  sor- 
row. But  they  did  not  speak  of  God's  mercies ; 
and  they  were  not  careful  to  bring  forth  fruits  of 


repentance ;  they  were  a  barren  fig-tree,  haring  only 
leaves.  Their's  was  a  religfon  (such  as  is  too  com- 
mon) of  sentiment  and  emotions,  not  of  fidth  and 
obedience. 

Thb  same  :  Reproofs  which  produce  only  tears 
— religious  feelings  without  religious  acts  —  emo- 
tions without  cfllects — leave  the  heart  worse  than 
before.  If  God's  rebukes  are  trifled  with.  His  grace 
is  withdrawn. — Tr.] 


An  extract  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  showing  when  and  through  what  occasion  tJte  rAig^ 

ious  apostasy  of  Israel  began. 

Chapter  IL  6-10. 

6  And  wheQ  [omit :  when]  Joshua  had  [omit :  had]  let  the  people  go,  [and]  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel  went  every  man  unto  his  mheritance,  to  possess  [to  take 

7  possession  of]  the  land.     And  the  people  served  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  all  the  days 
of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  ^  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all 

8  the  great  works  of  tlie  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  he  did  for  IsraeL   And  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years 

9  old.   And  they  huried  him  in  the  border  [district]  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-heres, 
in  the  mount  [mountains]  of  Epliraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  [north  of  Mount] 

10  Gaash.  And  also  all  that  generation  were  gathered  unto  their  fathers :'  and  there 
arose  another  generation  aAer  ihem,  which  knew  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  nor  yet 
the  works  '  which  he  had  done  for  IsraeL 


[1  Ver.  7.  — D^Q^  'n^*?)!!^*  ^  proIoDf  ooe'f  days,  usuaUy  maans,  <(to  Ure  kng;"  but  b«re  the  additioa  '^aftor 
Joihua  "  shows  that  the  •xpreMton  li  not  to  be  taken  fai  this  ocdioary  aooeptation,  bat  aoeordUng  to  the  proper  mom  oT 
the  words  :  "  thej  prolooged  daji  (life)  after  Joehoa,"  t.  e.  th»j  rarriTed  him :  not,  ^  the/  lived  loof  after  Joehoa,^  eC 
the  remarkB  oTBaohmann  quoted  on  p.  16.— Ta.] 

[i  Ver.  10.  —  The  ling.  sof.  in  Vn'*Q^  althongfa  the  Terb  ie  plond,  ariM  firain  the  frot  that  the  ezpoearioa  ^^SHQ 

Vn'Dhirb)^  and  otben  oT  like  import,  are  geoerallj  nMd  of  indirldiialf.  HaUt  gets  the  better  of  rtrict  gremmatlaal 
propriety.* — fa.] 

[8  Ver.  10.  —Br.  Cassia  i  die  Oott  nieht  Jbmnfm,  und  [oho]  auch  seitu  That  nitkt ;  L  e.  <<  who  knew  not  Ood  (Jefaormti), 
nor  [ooneeqnently],  the  worke.'*  The  explanation  of  this  rendering  ic  that  he  take*  "  knew  ^  in  the  eenM  of  "acknowl. 
edge,"  see  below ;  so  that  the  clanse  gives  him  the  following  sense :  "  they  acknowledged  not  what  God  had  done  for 

them,  and  of  oouee  did  not  rightly  Talne  his  works.  Bat,  as  Baohmann  obeerres,  "  ^VT^  ^  V  eooT^ya  no  reproaeh, 
but  only  statee  the  eaose  of  the  ensolng  apostasy.  The  new  generatioa  did  not  know  the' Lord  and  his  work,  so.  aa  ej». 
wltneesee  (of.  Ter.  7,  itt.  2) ;  they  only  knew  from  hearsay."— Ta.] 


XXBGSTIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vera.  6-8.  The  penitence  of  the  people  at  Bo- 
chim had  shown  that  it  had  not  yet  mllen  from  its 
obedience  to  God,  that  it  was  still  conscious  of  the 
blessings  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
promise  made  to  Joshna  (Josh.  xxiv.  24)  had  as 
yet  been  kept  They  still  served  the  Lord.  Their 
position  in  this  respect  was  the  same  as  when  ho 
dismissed  the  tribes  to  tak^  possession  of  their 
several  inheritances.  This  dismission  introduced 
Israel  to  the  new  epoch,  in  which  it  was  no  lon^r 
guided  by  Moses  or  Joshua.  Hence,  the  insertion 
of  these  sentences,  which  are  also  found  in  Josh, 
xxiv.,  is  entirely  aj}propriate.  They  describe  the 
whole  period  in  which  the  people  was  submissive 
to  the  Word  of  God,  althougn  removed  from  under 
the  direct  guidance  of  Joshua.  The  people  was 
^ithful  when  left  to  itself  by  Joshua,  fiuthrul  after 


his  death,  faithful  still  in  the  days  of  the  elders  who 
outlived  Joshua.  That  whole  generation,  which 
had  seen*  the  mighty  deeds  that  attended  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  Rtood  firm.  Our  passage  sa^rs, 
"  for  they  had  teen"  whereas  Josh.  xxiv.  31  says, 
"  they  had  known."  "  To  see  "  is  more  definite  ttutn 
"  to  know."  The  facts  of  history  may  be  known 
as  the  acts  of  God,  without  beine  witnessed  and 
experienced.  But  this  generation  had  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  events ;  the  movements  of  the  conflict 
and  its  results  were  still  present  in  their  memories. 
Whoever  has  felt  the  entnusiasm  inspired  by  sach 
victories  and  conquests,  can  never  fbrset  them. 
The  Scripture  narrators  are  accustomed,  like  the 
chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  repeat  UteraUjr 
what  has  alruidy^  been  said  elsewhere,  in  caaes 
where  modem  writers  content  themselves  with  a 
mere  reference.  While  we  should  have  deemed  it 
su£Qcient  to  appeal  to  earlier  histories  for  an  account 
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vt  the  death  uf  Joehua,  the  narrative  before  ns  takes 
tlie  more  accarate  method  of  literal  repetition. 
Hence,  the  interruption  of  the  course  of  thought 
commenced  vers.  1-5,  is  only  apparent.  Vers.  6-10 
explain  the  pious  weeping  of  the  people  which  vers. 
4  and  5  recorded.  Joshua's  deatn,  age,  and  burial 
are  mentioned,  because  the  writer  wishes  to  indicate 
that  Israel  served  God,  not  onlv  after  its  dismission 
bv  the  still  living  leader,  but  also  after  his  decease. 
■  1  he  less  necessity  there  was  for  the  statements  of 
vers.  8  and  9,  the  more  evident  it  is  that  they  are 
borrowed  from  Josh.  xxiv.  And  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselyes  that  by  this  means  the  name  of  the 
5 lace  where  Joshua  was  buried,  has  been  handed 
own  to  OS  in  a  second  form. 
Ver.  9.  And  they  buried  hizn  in  Timnath- 
berea*  in  the  wKwintaina  of  Upbnim,  north  of 
Gaash.    In  Josh.  xxiv.  30,  the  place  is  called 

Timnath-eerah  (rHQ  for  0^0).  The  most  rever- 
ential, regard  for  the  Masoretic  text  will  not  refuse 
to  acknowledge  many  variations  in  the  names  of 
places,  arising  especially  fh>m  the  transposition  of 

letters  (as  ^30  and  dhr\  Josh.  xix.  29).i  Jew- 
ish tradition,  it  is  true,  explains  them  as  different 
names  borne  b^  the  same  place ;  but  the  name 
Chercs  is  that  which,  in  Kefr  Cheres,  preserved  it- 
self in  the  country,  as  remarked  by  Esthor  ha- 
Parchi  (ii.  434)  and  other  travellers  (Carmoly,  pp. 
212, 368,  444,  etc.).  Eli  Smith  discovered  the  place, 
April  26,  1843.  A  short  distance  northwest  of 
Bir-Zeit  (already  on  Robinson's  earlier  map,  cf.  the 
later),  near  Wady  Belat,  "  there  rose  up  a  gentle 
hill,  which  was  covered  with  the  ruins  or  rather 
foundations  of  what  was  once  a  town  of  consider- 
able size."  The  spot  was  still  called  Tibnch  (for 
Tlmnah,  just  as  the  southern  Timnath  is  at  present 
called  Tibneh).  The  city  lay  to  the  north  of  "  a 
much  higher  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  which  (thus 
&cing  ^e  city),  appeared  several  sepulchral  exca- 
vations." '  No  other  place  than  this  can  have  been 
intended  by  the  Jewish  travellers,  who  describe 
several  graves  found  there,  and  identify  them  as 
those  of  Joshua,  his  father,  and  Caleb  (Carmoly,  p. 
387).  The  antiquity  of  the  decorations  of  these 
sepulchres  may  indeecl  be  questioned,  but  not  that 
of  the  sepulchres  themselves.  Smith  was  of  opin- 
ion that  nitherto  no  graves  like  these  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Palestine.  Tibneh  lies  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Mount  Ephraim,  the  same  side  on  which, 
farther  south,  B«th-horon  and  S&rls  are  found. 
•*  Mount  Heres,"  which  not  the  tril  e  of  Dan,  but 
only  the  strength  of  Ephraim,  could  render  tribu- 
tary, must  have  lain  near  SArls,  east  of  Aijalon. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  name  Heres  must 
have  been  borne  by  this  whole  division  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim ;  and  that  the  Timnath  in  which 
Joshua  was  buri^,  was  bv  the  addition  of  Heres 
distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name. 
In  this  way,  the  peculiar  interest  which  led  Eph- 
raim to  administer  justice  on  Mount  Heres  (cf.  on 
ch.  i.  35)  explains  itself. 

Yer.  10.  And  also  all  that  generation,  etc. 
Time  vanishes.  One  generation  goes,  another 
comes.  Joshua^  who  had  died  weary  with  years, 
was  followed  into  the  grave  by  his  younger  con- 
temporaries. The  generation  that  haa  borne  arms 
with  him,  had  been  t>urifd  in  the  soil  of  the  prom- 
ised land;  and  another,  younger  generation  lived. 

lA.      Wtnn     and      Cr5itr,     D'^^^ObW     and 

C'lP^,  "^^^r  *»*  ''^9^.  Cf.  Bochart,  HUroxo- 
feM^^iib.  L  eap.  xx.  torn.  2,  p.  187. 


It  had  already  grown  up  in  the  land  which  the 
fathers  had  won.  It  inherited  fh>m  them  only 
possession  and  enjoyment.  It  alreaUv  felt  itself  at 
nome  in  the  life  of  abundance  to  which  it  was  bom. 
It  could  not  be  counted  as  a  reproach  to  them  that 
they  had  not  seen  the  mighty  works  of  God  in  con- 
nection with  the  conquest  (hence   it  b  not  said 

to  H7) ;  but  in  the  triteness  of  possession  they 

utterly  failed  to  acknowledge  (^^IJ  ^^)  their 
indebtedness  for  it  to  God.  How  Israel  came  into 
the  land,  they  must  indeed  have  known;  but  to 
"  know  Jehovah  "  is  M)mething  higher.  They  did 
not  acknowledge  that  it  was  through  God  that  they 
had  come  thither.  Their  fathers  had  seen  and  felt 
that  victory  and  freedom  came  to  them  from  the 
Lord.  But  they,  as  they  did  eat,  built  goodly 
houses,  and  dwelt  in  them  (Deut.  viii.  12),  forgat 
God,  and  said  (Dent.  viii.  17) :  "  Our  power  and 
the  might  of  our  hands  hath  gotten  us  this  wealth." 
Modern  German  history  furnishes  an  instructive 
illustration.  The  generation  which  broke  the  yoke 
of  servitude  imposed  by  Napoleon,  "felt  their 
God,"  as  E.  M.  Amdt  sang  and  prayed.  The 
succeeding  age  enjoys  the  fruits  and  savs :  *'  Our 
skill  and  arms  have  smitten  him."  'The  living 
enthusiasm  of  action  and  strength,  feels  that  its 
source  b  in  the  living  God.  It  looks  upon  itself  as 
the  instrument  of  a  Spirit  who  ^ves  to  truth  and 
freedom  their  places  in  historv.  The  children  want 
the  strength  which  comes  of  £uth  in  that  Spirit 
who  in  the  fathers  accomplished  everything — and 
want  it  the  more,  the  less  they  have  (fone.  Every- 
thing foretold  by  Moses  goes  into  fulfillment  The 
later  Israel  had  forgotten  (Deut.  viii.  14]L  what  God 
had  done  for  their  ftathers — in  Egypt,  in  the  des- 
ert, in  Canaan.  The  phraseology  is  very  sug- 
gestive; they  "knew  not  Jehovah,  nor,  conse- 
5uently,  the  works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel." 
Lmong  the  people,  the  one  is  closely  connected 
with  the  other,  as  is  shown  by  what  follows. 

HOMILSTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

One  generation  goes  and  another  comes,  bnt  the 
word  o?  God  a'bides  forever.  It  holds  good  for 
fathers  and  children ;  it  judges  ancestors  and  de- 
scendants. The  new  Israel  had  not  beheld  the 
deeds  of  Joshua  and  Caleb ;  but  the  God  in  whose 
spirit  they  were  accomplished,  still  lived.  They 
had  not  witnessed  the  recompense  which  was  vis- 
ited upon  Adoni-beiek ;  but  the  Word  which  prom- 
ises reward  and  punishment,  was  still  living.  Israel 
apostatizSd  not  because  it  had  forgotten,  but  be- 
cause sin  is  ever  forgetful.  When  the  blind  man 
sins,  it  is  not  because  he  does  not  see  the  creation 
which  God  created,  but  because  sin  is  blind  both 
in  those  who  see  and  in  those  who  see  not. 

Therefore,  no  one  can  excuse  himself,  when  he 
falls  away  into  idolatry.  Creation  is  visible  to  all, 
all  have  come  up  out  of  Egypt,  all  enjoy  the  favor 
of  their  God.  Inexperience,  satanic  arts  of  temp- 
tation, temperament,  can  explain  many  a  fall ;  yet, 
no  one  falls  save  by 'his  own  evil  lusts,  and  all 
wickedness  is  done  before  the  eyes  of  God  (ver. 
11). 

Starke:  Constantly  to  remember,  and  medi- 
tate on  the  works  of  God  promotes  piety,  causing 

1  Bitter  XTl.  662,  Oa«e'«  Transl.  17.246 ;  [.Smithes  *^  Visit 
to  Antipatris^^^  In  Bibtiothera  Saera  for  1848  (publtohed  »t 
New  York)  p.  484  —  Ta,]  On  the  ieeire  of  the  Bedoaina  to 
be  buried  on  moontainfl,  cf.  Wetntein,  Hauran,  p.  98. 
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us  to  fear  God,  to  believe  in  Him,  and  to  lenre 
Him. 
L1800:  As  long  as  the  remembrance  of  the 


miehty  works  of  God  continued  alive,  so  long  aim 
did  active  gratitude,  covenant  fiuthfulness,  en- 
dure. 


The  apo9ta9y  of  hrad  during  the  period  of  the  Jadge$  :  IdoUdry  and  its  consequences. 

Chapter  II.   11-15. 

1 1  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  *  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  aiul 

12  served  Btmlim:  And  they  forsook  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  their  fathers, 
which  brought  them  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt  [Mitsraim],  and  followed  other  gods,  of 
the  gods  of  the  people  [pe<tples]  that  were  round  about  them,  and  bowed  themselves 

13  uuto  them,  and  provoked  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  anger.    And  [Yea]  they  forsook  the 

14  L«»rd  [Jehovah],  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth:  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  was  hot  [kindled]  agauist  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hand  3 
of  spoilers  that  [and  they]  spoiled  them,  and  he  sold  them  [gave  them  up  ^]  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  round  about  so  that  they  could  not  any  longef  stand  before 

15  their  enemies.  Whithersoever  [Wheresoever]  •  they  went  o\i%  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  was  against  them  for  evil  [dinster],  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  said, 
and  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  sworn  unto  them :  and  they  were  [became]  greatly 
distressed. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  IL—  7*in  :  lit.  f^tho  erU/'    The  um  of  the  article,  howerer,  wmreely  warraots  the  strrat  laid  oa  it  by  Dr. 

Ceieel  (tee  below),  aa  l^'^n,  although  moet  frequently  uaed  of  idolatry,  ooenrt  atno  of  An  in  general  and  of  other  rtns, 
ct  Nam.  zxxii.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xU.  9 ;  P*.  li.  6.  The  art.  b  probably  need  here  ai  with  other  words  denoting  abstract  ideaa, 
d  Gei.  Gr.  f  100,  Rem.  1,  c  — Tb.] 

[3  Ver.  14.  —  BAOBMAinr :  <*  The  giring  up  to  the  enemy  ic  repreeented  as  a  selling.  The  term  of  oomparieont  bowerer, 
is  not  the  price  received,  but  the  complete  torrender  into  the  stranger's  power."  —  Ta.] 

[i  Ver.  16.  — The  E.  V.  takes  bbl^  =  D1pQ*b^9,   and  H^  as  the  aoeos.  whither,  ef.  Num.  xiiL  27.    So  aim 

Bertheao,  Keil,  and  most  Tersions  and  coomientators.  Dr.  Cassel  takes  nO?S  as  accas.  where,  as  in  Gen.  xxxt.  13, 
2  Sam.  Tii.  7.  Dr.  Baehmann  thinks  it  safrr  <*  in  accordance  with  2  Kgs.'zTiU.  7  (cf.  Josh.  i.  7,  9),  to  undentand  tb« 
whole  expression  not  of  the  place  of  the  undertaking,  but  of  the  undertaking  itnlf  (cfl  Dent,  xxriii  20 :  * /w^ 

n^Sn  "'tt?^  TflJ  nbtPl?,  wIthTer.  19:  ....  TfnS?^  ^S&?):  lit-  "In  »»l  what  =  for  what 
they  went  oat,''*i.  «.  (irinoe  the'counection  points  to  matters  of  war)  i»aU  nndertakings  for  which  they  tocdc  the  field. 
It  is  at  least  safe  to  nj  that  2  Kgs.  xTiii.  7  requires  this  interpretation  of  the  phnse  in  question,  cfl  Thenlus  in  loc  — 

Tk.] 


EXBGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  11-13.  And  they  did  the  evil  in  the 
siffht  of  Jehovah.  In  what  the  evil  consisted, 
we  are  soon  informed :  they  served  other  gods,  not 
their  Grod.  These  other  gods  of  the  nations  round 
about  them,  are  national  go<U.  They  severally 
represent  the  morals,  inclinations,  and  aptitudes, 
ofthose  nations.  The  heathen  god  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  spiritual  life  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ple that  worships  him.  The  God  of  Israel  is  the 
very  opposite  of  thb.  He  is  the  Grod  of  the  uni- 
verse, inasrauch  aai.  He  created  heaven  and  earth ; 
and  the  God  of  Israel,  inasmuch  as  He  elected  them 
from  amonir  the  nations  in  order  to  be  a  holy  peo- 
ple unto  Himself.  The  law  is  the  abstract  repre- 
sentation of  that  divine  morality  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  holy  nation,  as  such.  Israel  forsakes 
God,  when  it  does  not  follow  this  law.  It  forgets 
God.  when  it  ascribes  to  itself  that  which  belongs 
to  Him ;  when  it  explains  the  history  of  it«  wars 
and   victories  by  referring  them,  not    to  dinne 


guidance,  but  to  its  own  strength.  Henoe  also,  as 
soon  as  Israel  forgets  God  as  the  author  of  its  hi^ 
tory,  it  falls  into  the  service  of  other  gods,  since 
these  are  the  opposite  of  the  absolute  G^,  namelv, 
the  visible  embodiment  of  the  nation's  own  self. 
The  God  of  Israel  is  a  God  on  whom  the  people 
feels  itself  dependent ;  the  heathen  deity,  with  iu 
material  representation,  is  the  resultant  of  the 
popular  will.  The  very  moment  in  which  the 
impatient  Israel  of  the  desert  forsook  God,  it  wor- 
shipped the  golden  calf,  the  type  of  Egypt.  Now, 
in  Canaan  also,  Israel  is  induced  to  forget  God  as 
its  benefactor.  It  seeks  to  remove  the  contrariety 
which  exists  between  itself  and  the  Canaanites  :  to 
cancel  the  dividing-lines  drawn  by  the  law  of  the 
invisible  God.  It  can  have  fellowship  with  the 
other  nations  only  by  serving  their  gods.  Amon^ 
the  nations  of  antiquity  no  leagues  found  place 
except  on  the  basis  of  community  in  sacred  thmgs ; 
for  in  these  the  national  type  or  character  ex- 
pressed itself.  In  the  Italian  cities,  a  union  for 
joint-sacrifices  was  called  concilium,  and  formed  the 
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bdifipensable  prerequisite  to  connutnum  and  com- 
meratatt.  The  children  of  Israel,  for  the  sake  of 
their  neighbors,  forget  their  God.  To  please  men, 
they  do  **  ihe  eril  ii4  the  sight  of  the  Lord."    Evil, 

^  is  the  opposite  of  what  God  wills.  Whatever 
the  laws  forbids,  is  "  evil."  "  Ye  shall  not  wor- 
ship strange  gods,"  is  the  burden  of  the  first,  and 
the  ultimate  ground  of  all,  commandments.  There- 
fore, when  Israel  serves  them  it  does  what  is,  not 

simply  "  evil,"  but  "the  evil  "  (Pin).  The  trains 
of  thought  of  the  simple  sentences,  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  profoundly  penetrating  logic.  The 
new  generation  no  longer  knows  the  works  of  God 
in  IsraeFs  behalf.  Hence  it  longs  for  intercourse 
with  the  nations  round  about  For  these  have  not 
been  driven  out.  In  order  to  gratify  this  longing, 
it  serves  their  strange  gods.  But  thereby  it  for- 
sakes Jehovah,  and  pro\oke6  Him  to  anger. 

And  they  served  Baalim.  Baal  ( v^^),  as 
deity,  is,  for  the  nation,  what  as  master  he  is  in  the 
bouse,  and  as  lord  in  the  city.  He  represents  and 
impersonates  the  people's  life  and  energies.  Hence, 
there  is  one  general  Baal,  as  well  as  man^  Baalim. 
The  difierent  cities  and  tribes  had  their  individual 
Baalim,  who  were  not  always  named  after  their 
dties,  but  frequently  from  the  various  characteris- 
tics for  which  they  were  adored.  The  case  is  an- 
aloj^us  to  that  of  Zeus,  who  by  reason  of  his 
vanons  attributes,  was  variouslv  named  and  wor- 
shipped in  Greece.  The  Israelites,  as  they  forgot 
their  own  God,  afXMtatizcd  to  that  form  of  Baal 
service  which  obtained  in  the  tril)e  or  city  in  which 
they  happened  to  live,  according  to  the  manifold 
modlficaiions  which  the  service  of  the  idol  assumed. 
Our  passage  reproduces  very  closely  the  words  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (cf.  Deut.  xvii.  2, 3 ;  xxix.  25  j26)), 
except  that  it  substitutes  Baalim  (or  elohim  ackerim, 
other  gods.  Elohim  ctcherim  is  of  universal  compre- 
hensiveness. "  Other  gods "  being  forbidden,  the 
fidse  gods  of  all  ages  and  countries,  whatever 
names  thev  ma;^  b^r,  are  forbidden.  Acheris 
"another,  not  m  any  sense  implying  coordina- 
tion, but  as  expressive  of  inferionty,  spuriousness. 
It  is  used  like  rrtpos,  posterior,  and  the  German 
after  sLnd  aber.  {Aberpfaube  [superstition]  is  a  false 
qhvbe  [fiuth],  just  as  Hohim  acherim  are  false  gods.^ ) 
Baalim  is  here  substituted  as  being  the  current 
name  of  the  country  for  the  false  god.  And  in 
truth  the  very  name  of  Baal,  in  its  literal  significa- 
tion, expresiies  the  contrast  between  him  and  the 
abflolate  and  true  Elohim,  Jehovah.  For  as  Baal 
(i.  e.  Lord,  Master),  he  is  dependent  on  the  ex- 
istence of  him  whose  Baal  he  is,  just  as  he  is  no 
husband  who  has  not  a  wife ;  whereas  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  absolute  God  to  bo  perfectly  free  and 
independent  of  every  extraneous  object.  These 
Baalim  were  the  "gods  of  the  nations  who  dwelt 
round  about  them.  Every  word  of  ver.  1 2  indi- 
cates that  what  now  occurred,  had  been  foretold  b^* 
Moses  (cf.  Deut.  xxviiL  20;  xxxi.  16 ;  Lev.  xxii. 
33).  The  chief  passages  which  are  kept  in  view, 
are  Deut  vi.  10  ff. ;  xxix.  25  ff.  Ver.  13  begins 
with  the  same  words  as  ver.  12,  "they  forsook 
God,"  not  to  repeat  but  to  strengthen  the  state- 
ment.   It  must  astound  the  reader  that  they  have 

1  Ct  m J  Jbhamdtttng  Uber  Witufurk,  und  Akadtmien^  p. 
xzxvili. 

«  Ccnnpare  MethtuutRrtut  (rT^nir^*)nT2),  formed 
lfk«  MeChnlNUil,  MeChanlem,  Man  of  (Mooging  to)  Astarte. 
Oontpuv  mriir7Z2K,  "  mj  mother  la  Astarte,"  on  the 


forsaken  God  (^!^  has  the  sense  of  our  expres- 
sion "  to  ignore  one,"  "  not  to  notice  him,"  as  one 
lets  a  poor  man  stand  and  beg  without  noticing 
him),  to  serve  "  Baal  and  Ashtaroth."  Israel,  the 
narrator  wishes  to  say,  was  actually  capable  of 
giving  up  its  own  glorious  God,  who  brought  it 
up  out  of  Kgypt,  for  the  sake  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth! The  statements  of  vers.  11,  12,  13,  and 
14  form  a  climax ;  for  sin  is  not  stationary,  but 
sinks  ever  deeper.  Ver.  1 1  had  said  that  **  they 
served  Baalim.  Ver.  12  intimates  that  this  was  • 
in  fact  nothing  else  than  that  which  Moses,  in  the 
name  of  God,  had  described  as  the  deepest  and 
most  radical  crime  of  which  the  nation  could  be 
guilty.  Ver.  13  shows  the  blindness  of  Israel  in 
ita  deepest  darkness.  The  people  has  forsaken  its 
God  or  truth  and  purity,  for  the  sake  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth  !  That  has  come  to  pass  against  which 
Deut.  iv.  19  warned  as  possible  :  "  Lest  thou  lift  up 
thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
shouldest  bow  down  to  them  and  serve  them.  "  The 
luminaries  of  the  heavens  are  the  original  s}Tnbols 
of  ancient  idolatry.  Baal  answers  to  Zeus,  the  Greek 
Light  god.  Ashtaroth,  in  like  manner,  corresponds 
to  Hera  (according  to  the  meaning  of  her  name,  a 
Baalah),  the  Star-queen.    Ashtoreth  means  "  the 

star  "  C^ri W»  Persian  sitareh,  iurrip,  star) ;  in  the 
plural  her  name  is  Ashtaroth.  This  plural  ex- 
presses the  Scripture  phrase  "  host  of  heaven,"  in 
one  collective  conception.  As  Klohim  in  its  plural 
form  represents  the  Doity,  so  Baalim  represents 
Baaldom,  and  Ashtaroth  the  shining  night-heavens. 

(Just  as  c/t;ci  and  dvitas,  C'by^  and  ^bj?, 
are  used  to  express  all  that  is  included  in  the  idea 
of  the  State.)  The  Greek  form  of  Ashtoreth,  it  is 
well  known,  was  Astarte.  Hence,  names  fonne<l 
like  Abdastartus  *  (Servant  of  Astarte),  find  thtir 
contrast  in  such  as  Obadiah  (Servant  of  Jab), 
formed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Israel itish  people.  As- 
tarte represents  on  the  coast  of  Phccnicia  the  same 
popular  conception,  suggested  by  natural  phenom- 
ena, which  till  a  very  late  period  Asia  Minor 
worshipped  in  the  goddess  of  Lph^sus.  The  Greek 
conceptions  of  Hera,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite  do 
not  so  coalesce  in  her  as  to  prevent  us  from^  clearly 
finding  the  common  source.  From  the  instruc- 
tive passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  lan|?uage 
shows  a  relation  of  Astarte  to  the  propagation  of 
flocks  (Deut.  vii.  13;  xxviii.  4),  it  is  evident  that 
as  luminous  night-goddess  she,  like  Hera,  was  a 
patroness  of  corporeal  fertility,  an  llitbj^ia,  Lucina, 
Mylitta.  On  account  of  this  idea,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  both  goddesses,  the  heavenly  Hera 
{Juno  codestit)  coincides  with  Aphrodite  Urania, 
so  that  Hesychius  remarks  concerning  Belthis 
(Baalath),  that  she  may  be  the  one  or  the  other. 
Astarte  was  worshipped  as  Ashtoreth,  not  only  in 
Zidon  (1  Kgs.  xi.5;  2  Kgs.xxiii.  13),  but  through- 
out Canaan ;  special  mention  b  made  of  her  temple 
in  Askelon  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  It  is  evidently  this 
temple  of  which  Herodotus  (i.  105)  speaks  as  dedi- 
cated to  Aphrodite  Urania,  and  which,  ^  as  th< 
national  sanctuary  of  Askelon,  the  Scythians  de- 
stroyed.   It  was  on  account  of  its  national  charac- 

SidoDlau  Intcrlptlon  of  B<hmuna«r.  R3diger  (Zeiixehri/t 
d.  d,  m.  Ge$.^  1566,  p.  666)  regarde  U  as  an  abbrsvlatioii  for 
n"^ntt717nil2H, "  mald-wrvant  of  Astarte,"  wherein  he  \b 
followed  bj  others. 
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tcr,  that  the  Philistines  deposited  in  it  the  anvor 
of  Saul  as  trophies.  They  saw  in  its  goddess*  the 
victor  over  the  defeated  enemj,  just  as  at  Ephesos 
the  repulse  of  the  Cimmerians  was  attributed  to 
the  aid  of  Artemis.  Powers  of  resistance  and  de- 
tense  were  ascribed  to  all  those  Asiatic  goddesses 
who  presided  over  the  principle  of  fecundity  in 
nature.  Their  weapons  protect  pacific  nature  and 
that  which  she  cherishes,  against  the  hostility  of 
wild  and  sava^  forces.  The  worship  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  goddess  is  founded  and  celebrated  bj  Ajna- 
zons.  Juno,  the  celestial,  is  represented  with  lance 
in  hand.  THe  same  conception  is  indicated  by  an- 
cient repivsentations  of  Aphrodite,  in  which  she 
appears  armed  and  prepared  for  battle.  Astarte  is 
at  all  events  considerea  favorable  to  her  nation  in 
war,  since  trophies  of  victory  hang  in  her  temple, 
and  the  capital  of  the  terrible  warrior  Og  bears  the 
name  Ashtaroth  (Josh.  ix.  10 ;  xii.  4).  This  King 
Og  of  Boshan  is  regarded  as  a  scion  of  the  mighty 
Rephaim.  These  latter  have  their  seat  at  Ashte- 
roth  Karnaim,  where  they  are  attacked  by  the 
eastern  kings  (Oen.  xiv.  5).  Ashteroth  Karnaim 
points  to  the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon,  by  which 
also  Astarte  of  Askelon  is  indicated  on  the  coins 
of  that  city  (cf.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  259).  The  armed 
Aphrodite  in  Sparta  is  the  same  with  Helena  or 
Selene,  the  moon-goddess, — a  fact  clear!  v  demon- 
strative of  her  identity  with  Astarte.  Moon  and 
stars,  the  luminaries  of  the  night-sky,  are  blended 
in  Ashtaroth.  She  represents  the  collective  host 
of  heaven.  Before  this  "  host "  Israel  bowed  down 
when  it  forsook  its  **  Lord  of  hosts.''  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth  stand  for  the  whole  national  worship  of 
Phoenicia,  over  against  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the 
universe.  They  are  the  representatives  of  their  na- 
tion's prosperity;  and  it  is  therefore  a  profound 
conception,  which  Epiphanias  says  some  held 
(Uceres.  Iv.  cap.  2),  which  makes  Hercules  (Baal) 
to  be  the  father,  and  Ashtaroth  (or  Asteria,  r^v 
Kal  ^Aartplwf)  the  mother,  of  Melchizedek.  Thus 
when  Melchizedek  bowed  himself  before  Abraham 
and  Abraham's  God,  the  national  spirit  of  Canaan 
submitted  itself.  When  Israel  prostrates  itself  be- 
fore such  symbols,  it  cannot  fail  to  provoke  the  an- 
ger of  its  God. 

Vcr.  14.  And  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
kindled  affalnat  laraeL  A  climax  appears  also 
in  the  expressions  concerning  the  displeasure  of 
God.  First,  that  which  they  do  is  evil  in  his 
sight  (ver.  11) ;  then,  they  provoke  Him  to  anger 
(ver.  12;  cf.  Deut.  iv.  25;  ix.  18);  finally,  his 
anger  is  kindled  (ver.  14;  also  Num.  xxv.  3; 
xxxii.  13). 

And  He  deliyered  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
oppressors  [spoilers]  —  and  gave  them  up  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.^  Thus  far  the 
phraseology  has  been  literally  quoted  from  Mosaic, 
utterances,  except  that  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  were 
substituted  for  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  above 
words  occur  here  for  the  first  time.  They  express 
the  historical  consequences  of  Israel's  wrong-doing. 
When  Israel  forsakes  Grod  and  his  law,  it  loses  the 
basis  of  its  nationality.  With  God  and  Grod's  law, 
and  through  them,  it  is  a  people ;  without  them,  it 
has  neither  law  nor  national  power.  The  gods 
after  whom  they  rdn,  do  not  at  all  belong  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  property  of  nations 
who  are  their  enemies.    Israel  left  Egypt  a  crowd 

1  [On  thtms  words  Baehmaan  reoiarki :  "  Thia  doef  not  de- 
fcrlbe  a  twofold  viiitatioo,  either  eimnltaneoos  or  Buccentre  : 
first  fpoiUng,  then  serTitode  (P.  Blart.),  m  roving  robber 
bandtiKnd  regnUr  hostile  armies  (Sobm.) ;  still  less  (Cl^}et. ) 
a  threefold  degree  of  calamity  —spoiling,  slavery,  flight  [the 


of  slaves..  It  was  God's  own  revelation  of  Himself, 
fulfilling' his  promise  to  the  fathers,  that  made  it 
free.  If  it  give  up  this  revelation^  it  has  no  longer 
a  basis  of  freedom.  Freedom  is  henceforth  impos- 
sible ;  for  by  serving  the  gods  of  other  nations,  it 
dissolves  its  own  national  existence.  Hence,  this 
faithlessness  towards  God,  is  the  worst  folly  against 
itself.  For  the  enemy  who  gave  way  before  Israers 
God  and  Israel's  enthusiasm,  will  no  longer  spare 
the  conquerors  of  Canaan  when,  like  men  without 
character,  they  kneel  at  strange  altars.  When 
Grod  who  elected  Israel  is  not  in  the  midst  of  the 
nation  as  its  protector,  it  is  like  the  defenseless 
hart  which  the  hunter  pursues.  Such  is  the  figure 
which  underlies  the  expression :  "  and  God  gave 

them  into  the  hands  of  their  D*^ptE7."    The  root 

7Tf\ff,  00}^ f  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
occurs  here  for  the  first  time.  The  shosim  are  ene- 
mies of  the  property  of  another,  robbers,  plunder- 
ers,—  as  the  hunter  robs  his  game  of  life  and  hap> 
piness.  The  word  is  kindred  to  the  Gree)^  X^C^i 
with  the  same  meaning,  although,  to  be  sure,  only 
the  passive  x^C^/'m  ^  ^^  u^-  (^^  seems  also  that 
the  Italian  oicciare  and  the  French  chasaer  are  to 
be  derived  fVom  this  word ;  but  cf.  Diez,  Lex.  der 
R/fm.  Sfjr.,  p.  79).  Israel,  having  broken  its  cov- 
enant with  God  for  the  sake  of  men,  was  by  these 
very  men  oppressed.  They  robbed  it  of  gocxis  and 
freedom.  For  God  had  "  sold  it,"  like  a  person 
who  has  lost  his  freedom.  What  but  servitude 
remained  for  Israel  when  it  no  longer  possessed  the 
power  of  God  ?  It  cannot  stand  before  its  enemies, 
as  was  foretold,  Lev.  xxvi.  37,  in  somewhat  ditfer> 
ent  words.  A  people  that  conquered  only  Uirongh 
the  contrariety  of  its  spirit  with  that  of  its  enemies, 
must  fall  when  it  ceases  to  cherish  that  spirit.  No 
one  can  have  power  to  succeed,  who  hmiself  de- 
stroys his  sole  vocation  to  success.  Hence,  L»niel 
could  no  more  be  successful  in  anything.  The 
measure  of  its  triumph  with  God,  is  the  measure 
of  its  misery  without  Him.  Apostasy  fix)m  God  is 
alwavs  like  a  return  to  Egypt  mto  bondage  (I>eut. 
xxviii.  68). 

Ver.  15.  As  Jehovah  had  said,  and  as  he 
had  sworn  unto  them.  By  applying  to  their 
sin  the  very  words  used  in  tne  law,  the  narrator 
has  alread^y  emphasized  the  enduring  truthfulness 
of  the  divine  announcements.  Israel  is  to  experi- 
ence that  everything  threatened^  comes  to  paas; 
and  with  reason,  for  every  promise  also  has  been 
verified.  But  here  he  expresses  himself  still  more 
plainly.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  (Deut.  ii.  15)  was 
against  them  for  evil  (Deut.  xxix.  20),  as  He  '*  had 
sworii  unto  them."  No  sentence  evinces  noore 
plainly  how  closely  the  narrator  keeps  to  the  Mo- 
saic writing.  When  God  is  said  to  swear  nnto 
Israel,  it  is  almost  always  in  connection  with 
blessings  to  be  bestowed.  Only  in  two  instances 
(Deut.  ii.  14 ;  cf.  Josh.  v.  6),  the  Lord  is  repre- 
sented as  having  sworn  that  to  those  who  had  not 
obeyed  his  voice.  He  would  not  show  the  land.  In 
these,  therefore,  the  oath  is  confirmatonr  of  threat- 
ened punishment.  The  double  form  of  expression 
also,  that  Grod  spake  and  swore,  is  p^figured 
Deut.  xxix.  12  (13). 

And  they  beoame  greatly  distressed,  *^!!3- 
Deut.  xxviii.  50-52  describes  the  plunderers,  who 

latter  indicated  bj  '  they  were  no  longer  able  to  stand  befbre 
their  enemies  '  —  Ta.] ;  but  Ood  In  abao4oning  th»  people 
to  the  resistless  violeooe  of  their  hostile  neighbors,  does 
thereby  deliTer  them  into  the  hands  of  ttie  spoilers.^'  — 

Ta] 
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shall  rob  them  of  their  cattle  and  their  harvests. 
"Thoa    shalt   be  distressed  in    all    tbj  gates" 

(T?  ^D%  is  twice  repeated  in  ver.  52.  The 
narrator  presupposes  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  writmgs,  and  therefore  cites  only  their 
salient  points. 

HOMILBnCAL  AND  PRAOTIOAL. 

After  the  judgment  of  the  word  comes  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sword.  He  who  ceases  to  remember 
the  works  of  God,  ceases  also  to  enjoy  the  power 
of  God.  For  him  who  shuts  his  eyes,  the  sun 
afibrds  no  light.  Men  are  judged  by  the  truth 
which  they  despise,  and  betrayed  by  the  sin  which 
they  loTe.  Israel  can  no  longer  withstand  the 
nations  over  whom  it  formerly  triumphed,  because 
it  courts  their  idols  and  leaves  its  own  God. 

Thus  men  suffer  through  the  passions  which 
they  entertain.    They  are  plundered,  when  instead 


of  God,  they  serve  Baal-Mammon.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  word  which  they  forsake,  is  confirmed. 
Men  lose  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  when 
(1)  they  are  no  longer  grateful  to  God;  conse- 
quently, (2)  remember  Him  no  more;  hence,* (3) 
attend  no  lonj^er  to  the  preaching  of  repentance ; 
and  despite  of  it,  (4)  serve  idols. 

Stabke  :  He  who  engages  in  another  worship, 
forsakes  the  true  God,  and  apostatizes  from  Him. 
But  woe  to  the  man  who  docs  this :  for  he  brings 
himself  into  endless  trouble.  The  same:  God  is 
as  true  to  his  threats  as  to  his  promises.  Lisco : 
The  people  whom  trouble  and  bondage  had  brought 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt,  sank  again  into 
idolatry  through  levity  and  commerce  with  heathen,  - 
and  thus  new  chastisements  became  necessary. 
Gbrlach:  The  judgment  affords  a  deep  glance 
into  God's  government  of  the  world,  showing  how 
He  makes  all  sin  subservient  to  his  own  power,  by 
punishing  it  with  the  very  evils  that  arise  fh)m 
It. 


The  interposition  of  God  in  hraeVs  hehcdf  hy  the  appointment  of  Judges.     Deliverance 
cMd  the  death  of  the  Deliverer  the  occasion  of  renewed  apostasy. 

Chapter  II.  16-23. 


16  Nevertheless  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  raised  up  judges,  which  [and  they] 

17  delivered  them  out  of  the  ^nd  of  those  that  spoiled  them.  Aiid  yet  they  would  not 
[But  neither  did  they]  hearken  unto  their  judges,  but*  they  went  a  whoring •  after 
other  [wm]  gods,  and  bowed  themselves  unto  them :  they  turned  quickly  **  out  of 
the  way  *  which  their  fathers  walked  in,  obeying  •  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 

18  [Jehovah] ;  hut  they  did  not  so.  And  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  raised  them  up 
judges,  then  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  the  judge,  and  deliverci  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  their  enemies  all  the  days  of  the  judge :  (for  it  repented  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
because  of  their  groanings  [waiiings  *]  by  reason  of  them  that  oppressed  **  them  and 

19  vexed  [persecuted*]  *  them.)  And  [But]  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  judge  was  dead, 
that  they  returned  fturned  back],  and  corrupted  themselves  ^  more  than  their  fathers, 
in  following  other  [wfle]  gods  to  serve  them,  and  to  bow  down  unto  them ;  they 
ceased  not  from  •  their  own  [omit :  own]  [evu]  doing-?,'  nor  from  their  stubborn 

20  way.*  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  hot  [kindled]  against  Israel ;  and 
he  said.  Because  that  this  people  hath  transgressed  my  covenant**  which  I  com- 

21  manded  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice ;  I  also  will  not  hence- 
forth [will  not  go  on  to]  drive  out  any  [a  man]  from  before  them  of  the  nations 

22  which  Joshua  left  when  he  died  :  that  through  thefti  I  may  prove  [in  order  by  them 
to  prove  *] '  Israel,  whether  they  will  kfeep  the  way  of  the  liord  [Jehovah]  to  walk 

23  therem,  as  their  fathers  did  keep  it^  or  not.  Therefore  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
left  those  [these]  nations  [at  rest  ^],  without  driving  them  out  hastily  [so  that  they 
should  not  be  speedily  driven  out],  neither  delivered  he  them  [and  delivered  them 
not]  into  the  hand  of  Joshua. 


•  Ver.  17.  ~  SQt  ^3,  etc,  cf.  Deut  xxxL  16. 
b  V».  17.— nnQ  ^"^^j  ^'  ^^  "^-  8 ;  D^ot-  !*•  12. 
c  Ver.lS.-Di'P^M.l  ttom  p^,  cf.  fit.  U.  24,  vL  6. 
d  V».18.-ynb,  ot  Ex.  Ml.  9. 

e  VfT.  18.  —  p?T^  appears  here  for  tbe  first  time.    Cf. 
ttie  Oieek  Summ. 


f  Ver.  19.  —  Cf.  Dent  zzvUi.  20. 

g  Ver.  19.—   ntE^P,  with  refrrenoe  to  Ex.   xxzUi.  5, 

etc.,  where  alreedj  lerael  U  ca^ed  'T!)^"n^p, 
h  Ver.  20.  —  Cf.  Joeh.  ▼«.  11.  '  " 

i  Ver.  22— Of.   Ex.  xri.  4  ;  xx.  20;  Deut  tW.  2,   16; 

xiil.  4  (8). 
k  Ver.  28.  —  Cf.  Norn,  xxxii.  15. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


TEXTUAL  AND  ORASIMATIOAL. 

[1  V«r.  17.  —  Dr.  CmwI  hM  deniiy*^  for.**    't  But "  ij  better.   On  ^3  after  &  negfttlTe,  cf.  Oes.  Or.  p.  272,  &t  tup.—  T«.] 
[:<  *Ver.  17.  —  Tbat  U,  m  often  as  «  JuJge  had  succeeded  in  bringing  tbem  back  to  the  way  of  their  fiUhdrs,  they 

quicldjr  left  it  again.     So  Bachmann.  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  17.—  37btpb  :  "in  that  the;  obeyed.''    On  this  less  regular,  bat  by  no  meaof  me  (ef.  rer.  19, Ps.  IxzriiL 

18  ;  1  Sam.  zx.  20 ;  etc.)  um  of  the  infln  with  b,  cf.  Kw.  280  d.  —  Tr.] 

[4  Ver.  18.  —  prn,  only  here  and  in  Joel  U.  8.  If  the  cUuse  were  rendered :  ^  befine  those  that  crowded  (^llb, 
cf.  on  oh.  i.  84)  and  pressed  upon  them,'*  its  metaphorical  character  would  be  preeerred  as  nearly  as  possible.  —  Ta.] 

[ft  Ver.  19.  —The  E.  V.  is  correct  as  to  sense ;  but  the  Hebrew  phrase,  filled  out,  would  be,  **  they  corrupted  tiksir 
way,"  cf.  Gen.  Ti.  12.  —  Ta.J 

[«  Ver.  19.  —  ]p  ^b^Qn  b)b  :  lit.  "  they  cauMd  not  {sc.  their  conduct,  coarse  of  action)  to  Cdl  away  flrem  tbair 
(eril)  deeds."  — Ta.) 

[7  Ver.  22.  —  TXO^  7?pV*  Grammatically  this  infln.  of  design  may  be  connected  either  with  ^^'DiS  b)b, 
▼er.  21,  *np>^*1,  Ter.  20,  or  ^T  "^^  The  first  construction  (adopted  by  E.  V.)  is  inadmissible,  because,  1.  It  suppoees 
that  Jehorah  himself  continues  to  speJc  in  Ter.  22,  in  which  case  we  should  expect  ^3*77^*^   '^"^  P®'*?  rather  than 

nin^  '!J*n'T"nSL  2.  it  supposes  that  the  purpose  to  prore  Israel  is  now  first  formed,  wliereas  it  is  dear  firom  ch. 
iii  1,  4,  that  it  was  already  operative  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  This  objection  is  also  fktal  to  the  eoostruction  with 
"^Q^^li  ^opted  by  Keil.  (That  Dr.  CasMl  adopts  one  of  these  two  appears  fhim  the  fkct  that  he  reads:  ^  whether 
they  vfiU  (instead  of  would ^  see  farther  on)  keep  the  way  of  JehoToh,"  but  which  of  the  two  is  not  clear.)  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  connect  with  2^j7,  against  which  there  is  no  otjjection,  either  grammatical  or  logical.  *^  For  in  such 
loosely  adJod  inflnitiTes  of  design,  in  which  the  sufajjeet  is  not  definitely  determined,  the  person  of  the  iufin.  goe#  back 
to  the  prertfdiiig  priiiripal  word  only  when  no  other  relation  is  more  obvious,  see  Ew.  837  b  (cf.  Ex.  it.  16).  Bat  that 
here,  an  in  the  perfectly  analogous  parallel  passage,  ch.  iii.  4,  the  design  expressed  by  the  infln.  is  not  JoflUua's  nor  that 
of  the  nationn.  but  JehoTah's,  is  mlf-evident,  and  is  besides  expressly  declared  in  Ter.  28  and  eh.  ill.  1.  So  rightly  LXX. 
It,  P*ih.  At.  Au'^.  (ques.  17),  &r.  Siud.  and  many  others  "  (Bachmann).  The  connection  fhun  Ter.  21  onward  is  tbere^ 
fore  as  follows :  In  ver.  21  Jehovah  is  represented  (cf.  foot-note  8  on  p.  62)  as  saying,  "  I  will  not  go  on  to  drive  out  toe 
nations  wliich  Jojihua  left  when  he  died."     To  this  the  author  of  the  Book  himself  adds  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 

left,  namely,  to  prove  Israel,  whether  they  would  (not,  wid)  keep  the  way  (^I'H'T'ny)  of  Jehovah  to  walk  thereia 

(2"^,  plur.  *'in  them,"  co.-fsfr.  ad  senstmt^  the  way  of  Jehovah  consisting  of  this  mTT^  D  SO,  D«at  vlH.  2  -Keil), 
as  their  fktbers  kept  it,  or  not.  "  And  so,"  he  continues,  t.  «.  in  consequence  <^  this 'purpose,  "Jehovah  (not  merely 
Joshua)  left  these  nations  (71  bSH,  these,  pointing  forward  to  eh.  iii.  1  ff.,  where  thqr  are  onnmerated,)  at  rest,  in  order 
that  they  should  not  speedily  (for  that  would  have  been  inconristent  with  the  design  of  proving  Israel  by  them,  but  yet 
ultiiiiitely)  be  driven  out,  and  did  not  give  them  into  the  hand  of  Joshua."  But  the  "not  speedily  "  of  Joshua's  time 
bad  by  Israel's  fklthless  apostasy  been  changed  into  ^  never."  —  Ta  J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  first  two  chapters  indicate,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, the  laws  of  hi^jtoncal  cause  and  effect 
who:«e  operation  explains  the  occurrences  about  to 
ite  related  in  the  succeeding  pages.  They  are  de- 
ri^nod  to  ^ive  information  concerning  that  most 
important  of  all  subjects  in  Israel,  —  the  relation  of 
the  will  of  God  to  his  chosen  people.  Since  pros- 
perity and  calamity  were  both  referred  to  God,  it 
was  necessary  to  explain  the  moral  grounds  of  the 
same  in  the  favor  or  wrath  of  God.  It  was  most 
imj»ortant,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  histories  which 
were  to  be  narrated,  that  the  doubts  which  might 
Ik5  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  God's  all-power- 
ful and  world-controlling  direction,  should  be  ob- 
>nated.  The  connection  between  the  national  for- 
tunes, as  about  to  be  related,  and  the  declarations 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  was  to  be  pointed  out.  The 
reader  was  to  be  informed  why  the  purposes  of  God 
concerning  the  glory  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  as  un- 
folded to  Moses,  had  been  so  imperfectly  fulfil K'd. 
In  ch.  i.  a  historical  survey  of  the  conquests  of  the 
tribes  had  been  given,  in  order  in  connection  there- 
witlt  to  state  how  little  heed  had  been  given  to  the 
behest  of  the  law  to  expel  the  nations.  In  that 
disobedience  the  germ  of  all  subsenuent  misfor- 
tunes was  contained.  For  by  minghng  with  the 
heathen  nations,  the  chosen  people  fell  into  sin. 
With  Israel  to  full  from  God  was  actually  to  fell 


back  into  bondaTO.  In  their  distress  and  anirnish, 
God  (vers.  15  and  18)  merdfiilly  heard  their  crying, 
as  he  had  heard  it  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ii.  24;  vi.  5). 
Now,  as  then,  He  rallied  tnem  up  herocd,  who 
through  his  might  smote  the  enemy,  and  delivered 
the  people  from  both  internal  and  external  bonda^re 
(ver.  16).  This,  however,  did  not  remove  the  e\*il  in 
its  germ.  Since  the  judgeship  was  not  hereditary, 
the  death  of  each  individual  Judge  brought  back  tiie 
same  state  of  things  which  followed  the  dep.artare 
of  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries.  The  nation 
continually  fell  back  into  its  old  sin  (vers.  18,  19). 
The  history  of  events  under  the  Judges,  is  the  his- 
tory of  ever  recurring  exhibitions  of  divine  com- 
passion and  human  weakness.  Hence,  the  great 
question  in  Israel  must  be  one  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  these  relations.  If,  the  people  might  saj, 
present  relations  owed  their  existence  to  the  temp- 
tations occasioned  by  the  remaining  Canaanites, 
he  on  whom  the  first  blame  for  not  expelling  them 
must  fell,  would  be  none  other  than  Joshua !  Why 
did  not  that  hero  of  God  drive  them  all  out  of  the 
land  ?  Why  did  he  not  secure  the  whole  land,  in  all 
its  extended  boundaries,  for  a  possession  to  Israel  ? 
If  only  sea  and  desert  had  bounded  their  territories, 
Israel  would  have  had  no  temp'tadon  to  meddle 
with  the  superstitions  of  neighbors.  Left  to  them- 
selve"*,  they  would  have  thought  of  nothing  else  than 
to  serve  their  God.  To  this  vers.  21  ff.  replv  :  God  ia 
certainly  the  Helper  and  Guide  of  Israel,  its  Libera- 
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tor  and  Conqiieror ;  but  not  to  Boire  tho  sinfulness 
snd  sloth  of  Xsrael.  The  Spirit  of  God  ia  with  Israel, 
when  the  freewill  of  Israel  chooses  obedience  to  God. 
Bat  the  freedom  of  this  choice  demonstrates  itself 
only  under  temptation.  Abraham  became  Father  of 
the  Faithful  because,  though  tempted  (Gen.  xxii. 
I ),  he  nerertheless  stood  finn.  Fidelity  and  faith 
approTG  themselves  only  in  resistance  to  seductive 
iunuences.  God  in  his  omnipotence  might  no  doubt 
remove  every  temptation  from  the  path  of  believ- 
o^;  bat  He  would  not  thereby  bestow  a  boon  on 
man.  The  opportunity  for  sinning  would  indeed 
be  rendered  dimcult ;  but  the  evidence  of  victorious 
conflict  with  hin  would  be  made  impossible.  Had 
God  suffered  Joshua  to  remove  out  of  the  way  all 
nations  who  might  tempt  Israel,  the  people's  in- 
ward sinful  inclinations  would  have  been  no  less, 
it  would  have  cherished  no  greater  love  for  God  its 
benefoctor,  it  would  have  forgotten  that  He  was  its 
lil)erator  (ch.  ii.  10) ;  and  the  fiiith,  the  fidelity,  the 
enthusiasm,  which  come  to  light  amid  the  assaults 
of  temptation,  would  have  Imd  no  opportunity  to 
win  the  approval  of  God  or  to  secure  tne  imparta- 
tion  of  his  stren^.  Unfaithfulness,  to  be  sure, 
must  suffer  for  its  sins;  but  faithfulness  is  the 
mother  of  heroes.  The  Book  of  Judges  tells  of  the 
trials  by  which  GJod  suffered  Israel  to  be  tried 
through  the  Canaanites,  of  the  punbhments  which 
they  endured  whenever  they  failed  to  stand  the 
tests,  —  but  also  of  the  heroes  whom  God  raised 
up  because  they  preserved  some  faith  in  Him.  The 
closing  verses  do  not  therefore  contradict  the  open- 
ing of  the  chapter.  The  pious  elders  weep  when 
from  the  words  of  the  "  messenger  from  GUgal  " 
they  perceive  the  temptation.  The  un£Euthful 
younger  generation  must  suffer  the  penalty  be- 
cause they  yielded  to  the  seduction.  Joshua  would 
doubtless  have  expelled  all  the  nations ;  but  God 
did  not  permit  it.  He  died ;  but  in  his  place  God 
raised  up  other  heroes,  who  liberated  Israel  when, 
in  distress,  it  breathed  penitential  sighs.  Such,  in 
outline,  are  the  author  s  thoughts  as  to  the  causes 
which  underlie  hLj  history.  He  uses  them  to  intro- 
duce his  narrative,  and  in  the  various  catastrophes 
of  the  history  constantly  refers  to  them. 

Vers.  16-19.  And  Jehorah  raiaed  them  up 
Jad£es,  Q*^*  07,  Shophetim.  This  word  occurs 
here  for  the  first  time  in  the  special  sense  which  it 
has  in  this  period  of  Israelitisn  history,  and  which 

it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  previously.  tSS^ 
is  to  judge,  to  decide  and  to  proceed  according  to 
the  decision,  in  disputes  between  fellow-country- 

1  A  similarl7  formed  title  It  that  of  BAtonnier,  gireo  bj 
the  French  to  the  chief  of  the  berrUten,  and  yet  veiy  dif- 
ferent  ftom  the  medUPTil  battoneritu. 

2  [I>r.  CsMert  words  are:  Gesetx  und  Reditu  For  the 
Utter  term,  m  technically  need,  the  Bngliah  language  haa 
uo  eqalTalent.     It  la  Right  as  determined  bjr  law.  —  Ta.] 

8  [Dr.  Bschmann  (with  many  otbers)  reaohee  an  entirely 
difletent  defloidon  of  the  ^Judges."  The  Jndge  as  snrh, 
he  eootends,  ac's  in  an  external  direction,  In  behalf  of,  not 
oo,  the  people.  A  Jndge,  In  the  special  sense  of  our  Book,  is 
first  of  ail  a  Delivenr,  a  Sarlor.  He  may,  or  he  may  not, 
exereiee  Judicial  ftmcdons,  properly  speaking,  but  he  is 
Judge  because  he  detirert.  This  flew  he  supports  by  an 
extended  review  of  the  iisiw  toquen'ii  of  the  word,  and  espe- 
eUlly  by  Insisting  that  eh.  11.  16,  18  admits  of  no  other 
definition.  "Why/*  he  asks,  quoting  Dr.  Ousel,  ''if  a 
Judge  Is  first  of  all  a  restorer  of  law  and  right,  does  not  ch. 
fi.  11-19,  which  gives  snoh  prominence  to  the  fitot  that  the 
fcmUng  of  the  divine  law  Is  the  caoM  of  all  the  hostile 
oppressions  endured  by  IstmI,  lay  slmlUr  stress,  when  It 
comes  to  speak  of  the  Shophetim,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
authority  of  law,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  the  deliv 


men  and  citizens.  Ori^aUy,  Moses,  deeming  it 
his  duty  to  exercise  all  judicial  functions  himself, 
was  the  only  judge  in  Israel  (E^.  xviii.  16).  But 
when  this  proved  impracticable,  he  committed  the 
lesser  causes  to  trustworthy  men  from  among  the 
people,  just  as  at  the  outset  the  Spartan  ephors 
nad  authoritv  only  in  unimportant  matters.  These 
he  charged  (Ex.  xviii.  21 ;  Deut.  i.  16)  to  "judge 
righteously  between  every  man  and  ms  brother." 
For  the  future,  he  enjoins  the  appointment  of  judges 
in  every  city  (Deut.  xvi.  18).  Their  jurisdiction 
extends  to  cases  of  life  and  death,  to  matters  of  idol- 
atrv  as  all  other  causes  ( Den  t.  xvii.  1-12;  xxv.  2 ) ; 
ana  although  the  words  are  "  thou  shalt  make  thee 
judges,"  the  judges  are  nevertheless  clothed  with 
such  authority  as  renders  their  decisions  completely 
and  finally  valid.     Whoever  resists  them,  must  die 

iDeut.  xvii.  12).  The  emblem  of  this  authority,  in 
srael  as  elsewhere,  was  the  ttaff  or  rod,  as  we  see 

It  carried  by  Moses.  The  root  135^  is  therefore  to 

be  connected  with  ^9^7,  staff,  fficrrirrpoyf  tcipio, 

13*^12?  is  a  ataff-manf  a  judge.  In  the  Homeric 
poems,  when  the  elders  are  to  sit  in  judgment,  the 
neralds  reach  them  their  staves  (//.  xviii.  506) ; 
"  but  now  jsays  Achilles,  //.  i.  237),  the  judges 
carry  in  their  hands  the  staff."  ^  Judicial  author* 
itv  IS  the  chief  attribute  of  the  royal  dignity. 
Hence,  God,  the  hiurhest  kin^,  is  also  "  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  He  judges 
concerning  right  and  wrong,  and  makes  his  awards 
accordingly.  When  law  and  sin  had  ceased  to  be 
distinguished  in  Israel,  compassion  induced  Him  to 
appoint  judges  again.  If  these  are  gifted  with 
heroic  Qualities,  to  vanquish  the  oppressors  of 
Israel,  it  is  nevertheless  not  this  neroism  that 
forms  their  principal  characteristic.  That  consbts 
in  "judging."  They  restore,  as  was  foreseen, 
Deut.  xvii.  7,  12,  the  authority  of  law.  They 
enforce  the  penalties  of  law  against  the  sin  of  dis- 
obedience towards  God.  It  is  the  spirit  of  this 
law  living  in  them,  that  makes  them  strong.  ^  The 
normal  condition  of  Israel  is  not  one  of  victory 

simply ;  it  is  a  condition  in  which  IDQptt't  pn 
law  and  right,^  are  kept.  For  this  reason,  God 
raises  up  Shophetim,  judges,  not  princes  (nesiim, 
sarim).  The  title  sets  forth  both  their  work  and 
the  occasion  of  their  appointment.  Israel  is  free 
and  powerful  when  its  law  is  observed  tlirou^hout 
the  land.*  Henceforth,  (as  appears  from  J)eut. 
xvii.  14,)  except  ahonh-Um,  only  kings,  nwlakim, 
can  rule  in  Israel.    I'hc  difference  between  them 

eranoe  of  the  people  from  its  oppressors  ?  "  To  which  It 
were  enough  to  reply,  flmt,  that  Ter.  16  intends  only  to  show 
how  Israel  was  dplivenHl  fh>m  the  previously  mentioned 
consequences  of  its  lawless  condlrion,  not  how  it  was  ree- 
cned  from  the  lawless  condition  it«elf ;  and,  secondly,  that 
▼er*.  18,  19  elcArly  imply,  that  while  military  activity  may 
(and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  usually  did)  occupy  a  part 
of  the  Jndge^s  career,  efforts,  more  or  lees  successful,  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  law  within  the  nation 
engnge  the  whole.  Hence,  the  Deliverer  was  rightly  called 
Shophet,  whereas  In  his  military  character  he  would  have 

been  more  properiy  called  7**tr^lD,  ef.  oh.  lU.  9.  Dr. 
Bachmann,  It  Is  true,  explains  the  title  Judge  (as  derived  from 
the  second  of  the  three  meanings  of  tDQtp,  1.  to  Jndge  ; 
2.  to  save,  namely,  by  aflbrding  jostice ;  8.  to  rule)  by  the 
ftet  that  the  O  T.  views  the  asxistance  sent  by  Jehovah  to 
his  oppreMed  people  as  an  act  of  retributive  Justice  towards 
Iwth  opprresed  and  oppressor,  rf.  Oen.  xv.  14  ;  Bx.  vl.  6, 
vll.  4 :  but  in  such  cases  Jehovah,  and  not  the  human 
organ  through  whom  Ue  acts,  is  the  Ja  Ige.  —  Ta.] 
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lies  chiefly  in  the  hereditarincss  of  the  ro^al  office 
—  a  difference,  it  is  true,  of  ereat  signihconce  in 
Israel,  and  closely  related  to  ue  national  destiny. 
The  Judge  has  only  a  personal  commission,  i^ 
work  is  to  re-inspire  Israel  with  divine  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  to  make  it  victorious.  He  restores  things 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  on  the  death 
of  Joshua.  No  successor  were  neceasary,  if  with- 
out a  judge,  the  nation  itself  maintained  the  law, 
and  resisted  temptation.  Israel  has  enough  in  its 
dirincly-given  law.  Rallying  about  this  and  the 
priesthcKxl,  it  could  be  free ;  for  Grod  is  its  King. 
But  it  is  weak.  The  Judge  is  scarcely  dead,  before 
the  authority  of  law  is  shaken.  Unity  is  lost,  and 
the  enemy  takes  advantage  of  the  masterless  dis- 
order. Therefore,  Judges,  raised  up  by  God,  and 
girded  with  fresh  strength,  succeed  each  other,  — 
vigorous  rulers,  full  of  personal  energy,  but  called 
to  exercise  judgment  only  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  It 
has  been  customary,  in  speaking  of  the  Punic 
tuffetes,  to  compare  them  with  the  Israelitish  sho- 
phetim.  And  it  is  really  more  correct  to  regard  the 
suffeUs  as  consuUs  than  as  kin^.  Among  the 
Phoenicians  also  the  idea  of  king  included  t^t  of 
hereditarincss.^  The  suflletes  were  an  elected  mag- 
istracy, whose  name,  like  that  of  the  Judges,  was 
doubtless  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  lUso  con- 
stituted the  highest  judicial  authority.  They  sat 
in  judgment  {ad  jus  dicendam)  when  the  designs 
of  Ansto  came  to  light  (Livy,  xxxiv.  61).  It  is, 
in  general,  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  magis- 
tracy of  acitv  {aummus  magistratus),  as  in  the  Span- 
ish Grades  (Livv,  xxviii.  37),  to  be  styled  Juo^, 
1.  e.  sufletes.  As  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the  title 
of  Spanish  magistrates  was  judices.    The  highest 

1  Which  Moven  (PkSnizUr,  U.  1,  686)'hu  improperiy 
overlooked.  Aa  those  who  exercised  governmental  funo- 
tioDS,  properly  eymboliied  by  the  iceptre,  the  Oreek  Un- 
goage  could  icarcely  call  them  anything  else  than  ^ooiActc. 
Some  good  remariu  against  Heeren'a  rlew  of  thU  matter 
were  made  by  J.  Q.  SchloMer  {Arbtotiles'  Politik^  i.  196, 
196). 

s  It  is  only  neoeaaary  to  refer  to  Da  Oange,  nnder  Jv- 
diees.  Similar  relations  occur  in  the  early  political  and 
jodicUl  history  of  aU  natiooB.  Cf.  Qrimmf  RtehualUrthikmtr^ 
p.  760,  etc. 

S  [Dr.  Caaael,  in  striving  after  brevity,  lias  here  left  & 
point  of  considerable  interest  in  obscurity.  Yer.  20  reads 
as  follows :  "  And  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  he  said,  Because  this  people  hath  transgressed 
my  covenant  which  I  commanded  their  ikthers,  and  have 
not  hearkened  ta  my  voice,  I  also  will  not,*'  etc.  How  is 
this  verse  connected  with  the  preceding?  Vers.  11-19 
hare  given  &  Urd's-eye  view  of  the  whole  period  of  the 
Judges.  They  have  described  it  as  a  period  of  constantly 
renewed  backsliding,  calling  down  Ood's  auger  on  Israel, 
and  not  permanently  cured  even  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Judges.  Thereupon  ver.  20  proceeds  as  abore;  and  the 
question  arises,  to  what  point  of  time  in  the  whole  period  it 
is  to  be  referred.  Dr.  Bachmann  argues  ttukt  in  ver.  20  the 
narrative  goes  back  to  the  "  sentence "  pronounced  at 
Bochim  (see  ver.  3).  "  Ver.  20,"  he  says,  "  adds  [to  the  sur- 
vey in  vers.  11-19]  that,  befort  God's  anger  attained  its 
complete  expression  In  delivering  Israel  into  the  hands  of 
strange  nations  (ver.  14),  It  had  already  manifested  itself  in 
the  determination  not  to  drive  those  nations  out ;  and  with 
this  the  narrative  returns  to  the  Judgment  cS  Bochim. '* 

Accordingly,  he  interpreto  the  *173^^^1,  <' and  he  said,''  of 
ver.  20,  as  Introducing  an  actual  divine  utterance,  namely, 
the  one  delivered  at  Bochim.  Without  following  the  whole 
course  of  Dr.  Baehmann's  argument,  it  is  enough  here  to 
say  that  his  conclusion  is  surely  wrong,  and  that  the  source 
of  his  error  lies  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the  words  spoken  at 
Bochim,  which  are  not  a  "  sentence  "  or  "Judgment,"  but 
a  warning^  de*<l;n)ed  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  denouncing 
judgment.     The  true  connection,  in  my  Judgment  (and  as  i 


I  officer  of  Sardinia  was  termed  judex.^  The  Israel- 
I  itish  Judges  diflfer  from  the  sufietes,  not  so  much 
by  the  nature  of  their  official  activity,  as  by  the 
source,  purpose,  and  extent  of  their  power.  In 
Israel  also  common  thophHim  existed  everywhere  ; 
but  the  persons  whom  God  selected  as  deliverers 
were  in  a  peculiar  sense  men  of  divine  law  and 
order.  They  were  not  regular  but  extraordinary 
authorities.  Hence,  they  were  not,  like  the  snt- 
fetes,  chosen  b^  the  people.  God  himself  appointed 
them.  The  spirit  or  the  national  faith  placed  them 
at  the  head  or  the  people. 

Ver.  20,  etc.*  I  will  not  go  on  to  drive  ont  a 
man  of  the  nations  whioh  Joshua  left  when  he 
died.  The  purport  of  this  important  sentence, 
which  connects  chapters  i.  and  iii.  historically  and 
geographically,  is  as  follows :  The  whole  land, 
from  the  wilderness  of  Edom  to  Mount  Cabins  and 
the  ^*  road  to  Hamath,"  and  from  Jordan  to  the 
sea,  was  intended  for  Israel.  But  it  had  not  been 
given  to  Joshua  to  clear  this  whole  territory.  A. 
group  of  nations,  enumerated  ch.  iii.  3,  had  re- 
mained in  their  seats.  Nor  did  the  individual 
tribes,  when  they  took  possession  of  their  allot- 
ments, make  progress  ag^ainst  them  (cf.  ch.  i.  1 9, 
34).  Especially  does  tms  explain  what  is  said 
above,  ch.  i.  31,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  Israel, 
therefore,  was  still  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hea^ 
then  nations,  liWng  within  its  promised  borders,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  who  with  their  idolatry  were 
tolerated  in  the  territory  actually  subjugated  (cf. 
ch.  i.  21,  27,  SO).  These  were*  the  nations  hj 
whom  temptations  and  conflicts  were  prepared  for 
Israel,  and  against  whom,  led  by  divinely-inspired 
heroes,  it  rose  in  warlike  and  successful  resistance. 

I  thinlc  Dr.  Cassel  also  eoneeives  it),  is  as  follows :  Wliea 
Joatiua  ceased  from  war,  tbere  were  still  many  natSoos  left 
in  possession  of  territory  intended  for  Israel,  cf.  Josh.  xiii. 
1  ft  They  were  left  temporarily,  and  for  the  good  of  larorel, 
cf.  Jttdg.  ii.  22,  28,  iU.  1,  2.  At  the  same  time  Israel  wu 
warned  against  the  danger  tluit  thus  arose,  and  distinctly- 
told  that  if  th^  entdTMl  into  cloee  and  friendly  relatlotm 
with  the  people  thus  left,  Jehovah  would  not  drive  thocn 
out  at  all,  but  would  leave  them  to  become  a  seonrge  to 
them,  Josh.  xxUi.  12  f.  Nevertheless,  Israel  soon  adopted  » 
line  of  conduct  towards  them  such  as  rendered  it  inevitabla 
that  the  prohibited  relations  must  soon  be  eetahlitfiad,  cf. 
Jndg.  i.  Then  came  the  warning  of  Bochim.  It  proved 
unavailing.  Isnel  entered  into  the  closest  connections  with 
the  heathen,  forsook  Jehovah,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashte- 
roth,  eh.  iU.  6,  ii.  11  ff.  The  contingency  of  Josh.  xxiiL 
12,  13  had  actually  occurred,  and  its  conditional  threat 
passed  over  into  irrevocable  determination  on  the  part  c€ 
Jehovah.  The  time  of  the  detonnination  Jklli  therefine  fai 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period  of  the  Judges ;  but  as  the 
moment  at  which  it  went  into  force  was  not  signaU»d  bj 
any  public  announcement,  and  as  each  sneeeasive  apoetavy 
added,  so  to  speak,  to  its  finality,  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Judges  makes  express  mention  of  it  (alluMon  to  it  ther« 
is  already  in  vers.  U  b,  15  a,)  only  at  the  close  of  hte 
survey,  where,  moreover,  it  fiimished  an  answer  to  tbe 
question  which  the  review  itself  could  not  &il  to  fuggeait. 
Why  did  God  leave  these  nations  to  be  a  constant  snare  to 
Israel  ?  wliy  was  it,  that  even  the  most  heroic  Judges, 
men  ftill  of  Ihith  in  God  and  seal  for  Israel,  did  not  exter- 
minate them  ?  The  *n2pri*]  of  ver.  20,  therefore,  does  not 
introduce  an  actual  dlvhie  utterance.  The  author  deriT«« 
his  luiowledge  of  God's  determination,  flirst,  from.  Josh,  xxlli. 
18,  and  secondly,  from  the  course  of  the  hbtory ;  but  la 
order  to  give  improsslvenees  and  force  to  his  statement,  b« 
"  clothes  it  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by  God  '* 

(Keil).  The  1  in  nP^I  denotes  logieal,  not  temporal, 
sequence.  On  the  connection  of  ver.  22  ff.  widi  vw.  21,  •«• 
note  7  under  the  text.  — Ta.] 
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With  their  enumeration,  briefly  made  in  eh.  iii. 
1>5,  the  author  closes  his  introduction  to  the  nar- 
ration of  subsequent  events.  The  historical  and 
mdtal  background  on  which  these  arise,  is  now 
dear.  Not  only  the  scene  and  the  combatantS)  but 
Mlao  the  causes  of  conflict  and  victory  have  been 
indicated. 

HOIOLITICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  judgments  of  God  are  indescribable  —  his 
compassion  is  inde&tigable.  Whatever  God  had 
promised  in  the  law,  must  come  to  pass,  be  it  pros- 
perity or  distress.  Apostasy  is  followed  by  ruin ; 
the  loss  of  character  by  that  of  courage.  Heroes 
become  cowards ;  conquerors  take  to  flight.  Shame 
and  scorn  came  upon  the  name  of  £rael.  The 
nation  could  no  longer  protect  its  cities,  nor  indi- 
viduals their  homes.  In  distress,  the  people  re- 
turned to  the  altars  which  in  presumptuous  pride 
they  had  left.  Old  Israel  wept  when  it  heard  the 
preaching  of  repentance;  new  Israel  weeps  only 
when  it  reels  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  And  Grod  s 
compassion  is  untiring.  He  gave  them  deliverers, 
choosing  them  from  among  Israel's  judges,  making 
them  6Ux>ng  for  victory  ami  salvation.  But  in  his 
mercy  He  chastened  them.  For  Israel  must  be 
trained  and  educated  by  means  of  judgment  and 
mercy.  The  time  to  save  them  by  a  king  had  not 
yet  come.  Judah  had  formerly  led  the  van  ;  but 
neither  was  the  education  of  this  tribe  completed. 
Judges  arose  in  Israel;  but  their  office  was  not 
hereditary.  When  the  Judge  died  a  condition  of 
national  alTairs  ensued  like  tnat  which  followed  the 
death  of  Joshua :  the  old  remained  faithful,  the 
young  apostatized.  The  Judges  for  the  most  part 
exenSsea  authority  in  single  tribes.  The  heathen 
were  not  expelled  from  the  borders  assigned  to  Is- 
rael ;  Israel  must  submit  to  ever-renewed  trials ;  and 
when  it  failed  to  stand,  then  came  the  judgment. 
But  in  this  discipline,  compassion  constantly  mani- 
fested itself  anew,  llie  word  of  God  continued  to 
manifest  its  power.  It  quietly  reared  up  heroes 
and  champions.  The  contents  of  these  verses  form 
the  subsunce  of  the  whole  Book.  Israel  must 
contend,  —  1,  with  sin,  and  2,  with  enemies ;  it  ex- 
periences.—  1,  the  discipline  of  judgment,  and  2, 
the  discipline  of  compassion ;  but  in  contest  and  in 
discipline  that  which  approves  itself  is,  —  1,  the  vic- 
tory of  repentance,  and  2,  the  obedience  of  &ith. 


Thus  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Judges  afford 
a  look  into  the  history  of  Christian  nations.  They 
have  found  by  experience  what  even  in  a  modem 
novel  the  author  almost  involuntarily  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  (B.  Aoeken,  Grei- 
fetuee,  i.  43) :  "  Truly,  when  once  the  granite 
rock  on  which  the  church  is  reared  has  crumbled 
awa^,  all  other  foundations  crumble  after  it,  and 
nothing  remains  but  a  nation  of  cowards  and  volup- 
tuaries." A  glance  into  the  spiritual  life  shows 
the  same  process  of  chastisement  and  compassion. 
The  Apostle  says  (2  Cor.  xii.  7):  "And  lest  I 
should  be  exalted  above  measure  through  the  abun- 
dance of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan,  to  bufiet 
me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure.  For  this 
thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  de- 
part from  me.  And  ho  said  unto  me,  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee :  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness."  A  recent philosopner  (Fischer,  Gesch. 
der  neueren  Philos.,  i.  1 1 )  defines  philosophy  to  be, 
not  so  much  universal  science,  as  saf-knowUa^e,  If 
this  be  correct,  repentance  is  the  true  philosoph;^ ; 
for  in  repentance  man  learns  to  know  himself  in 
all  the  various  conditions  of  apostasy  and  ruin, 
reflection  and  return,  pride  and  penitence,  heart- 
quickening  and  longing  after  divine  compassion. 

Starke:  Fathers,  by  a  bad  example,  make 
their  children  worse  than  themselves ;  for  from  old 
sins,  new  ones  are  continually  growing,  Th  b  same  : 
Although  God  knows  and  might  immediately  pun- 
ish all  that  is  hidden  in  men,  his  wisdom  employs 
temptation  and  other  means  to  bring  it  to  the  light, 
that  his  justice  may  be  manifest  to  his  creatures. 
The  same  :  Through  tribulation  and  the  cross  to 
the  exercise  of  fiaith  and  obedience,  prayer  and  hope. 
And  all  this  tends  to  our  good  ;  for  God  tempts  no 
one  to  evil.  The  same  :  Though  God  permit.  Ho 
does,  not  approve,  the  unrighteous  oppressor  of  the 
unrighteous,  but  punishes  his  unrighteousness  when 
his  help  is  invoked.  Lisco  :  God's  judgment  on 
Israel  is  the  non-destruction  of  the  heathen. 
Gerlach  :  From  the  fact  that  the  whole  history 
does  at  the  same  time,  through  scattered  hints,  point 
to  the  flourishing  period  of  Israel  under  the  kings, 
we  learn  that  these  constantly-recurring  events 
do  not  constitute  a  fruitless  circle,  ever  returning 
whence  it  started,  but  that  throligh  them  all,  God's 
providence  conducted  his  people,  by  a  road  won- 
derfully involved,  to  a  glorious  goal 


Enumeration  of  the  heathen  nations  left  to  prove  Israel 
Chaptkr  III.    .1-4. 

1  Now  these  are  the  nations  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  left  [at  rest],  to  prove  Israel 
by  them,  (even  as  many  of  Israel  as  had  not  known  [by  experiwicej  all  the  wars  of  Canaan  ; 

2  Only  that  the  generations  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  might  know  to  teach  them 

3  war,  at  the  least  such  as  before  knew  nothing  thereof;  )*  Namely,  five  lords  [priooipauties] 
of  the  Philistines,  and  all  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Hivites  that 
dwelt  [dwell]  in  mount  Lebanon,  from  mount  Baal-hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of 

4  [ut  onto  the-oomtog,  i. «.  the  road  to]  Hainath.  And  they  were  to  prove  Israel  by  them,  to 
know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  [Jeho- 
vah], which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GBAMMATICAL. 
[1  T«r.  2.  —Dr.  Guntl  renden  this  Tone  tntHy :  "  Only  Ui*t  to  giT«  expeii«iic«  to  the  geiMntioDS  of  the  soot  of  li- 
rmel,  they  might  teach  them  war  which  thej  did  Dot  fbrraerly  learn  to  know."    He  euppliei  a  eeoood  )7tD7  bete* 

C^^^y  ("^  ^*  exposition  below),  and  in  a  note  (wliieh  we  transfer  from  the  (bot  of  the  page),  remarlu  :  ^  Ver.  2  coo- 
taiai*  two*  subordinate  clauses  dependent  on  the  snl^iect  ot  the  i»incipal  sentence  in  Ter.  1,  which  is  <  Jehorah.*  In  the 
first  of  these  clauses  (each  of  which  is  introduced  bj  ^^D^),  the  sul^t  is  *  Israel  >  (fully,  'OT^^ll  nil'^)  *  to 
the  second,  <  the  nations.'  The  first  expresses  the  result  of*  tne  second ;  that  which  Israel  experiences'  is,  that  the  nsb- 
tions  teach  it  war."   Keil  (who  follows  Bertheau) explains  as  follows :  "only  (pH,    with   no  other  Tlew   than)  to  know 

the  subsequent  geoecatlona  (HT^^y  the  generations  after  Joehua  and  his  contemporaries)  of  the  sons  ot  Israel,  tiiAt 
Ue  rJehoTah)  might  teach  them  war,  only  those  who  had  not  learned  to  know  them  (the  wars  of  Canaan)."    But,  I,  if 

inin^    were  in  the  aocus.,  the  author  oould  hardly  liave  foiled  to  remoTe  all  ambiguity  by  prefixing  Tl  .*?  to  it.     2. 

An  infln.  of  design  with  7f  AOlowing  one  with  )$Q^,  without  1  to  indicate  coordination,  can  only  be  subocdi> 
nate  to  the  preceding.  Thus  In  the  English  sentence  :  '^  We  eat  in  order  to  live  to  worl^''  "  to  work,"  would  be  at 
once  interpreted  as  subordinate  to  "  to  Utc."     A  second  ^^Q  /  might  indicate  coordination  eren  without  the  asels> 

tiDce  of  \  cf.  in  English :  **  We  eat  in  order  to  Utc,  in  order  to  work  ;'*  whers  we  Ael  at  once  that  "  to  live  " 
uud  "  to  work  "  are  coordinate  so  fkr  as  their  relation  to  the  principal  Terb  is  concerned.  Hence,  Dr.  Cased  liieeiti 
a  seo<md  ^^Q7 '  ^^^  ^^  ^  '^  expedient  too  much  like  cutting  the  Oordian  knot  to  be  aatis&etory.  Bachmann, 
who  in  the  main  agrees  with  our  author,  avoids  this  by   treating    D*np^^  as  a  gerundive  adverbial  phrase.     Ae 

for  n?l  it  is  not  indeed  hnpo«isible  that,  remembering  what  he  said  in  eh.  it  10  (^VT^  b^b,  otc.),  and  Jnsk 
now  substantially  rppeated  in  Ter.  1  b,  the  writer  of  Judges  u»es  it  here  absolutely,  to  indicate  briefly  the  opposite  of 

the  condition  there  described,  in  which  case  Dr.  (tassel's 'rendering  would  be  sufliciently  Justified.    But  since  ni'H^ 

'or  *^J^    (Tsr.  2  a)  cleariy  represents  the  ^b  "IQThirb^   HH  of  Ter.  1  b,  it  seems  obviou  that  the  HVJ  of 

Ter.  2  in  like  manner  resumes  the  )5}?  iTiDOV^'^S    HM  S^yT  of  Ter.  1.     We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that 

the  pronoun  <<  them "  is  here,  as  frequently,  omitted  after  H^S^t  "^^  tramdate,  finely,  thus :  "  And  these  are  the 
nations  which  Jehovah  left  to  prove  Israel  by  them  —  all  that  Israel  which  did  not  know  all  the  wars  of  ^>*^nen,  in 
order  that  the  after  geneimtions  of  Israel  (they  also)  might  know  (uoderstand  and  appreciate)  them  {L  «.  thoee  war*),  la 
that  he  (i.  e.  Jeliovah,  or  they,  the  nations)  taught  them  war,  (not  war  in  general,  however,  but)  only  the  wars  which 
(or,  such  wars  as)  they  did  not  formerly  know."  The  first  p*n,  as  Bachmann  remarks,  limits  the  design  of  Jehovah,  the 
second  the  thing  to  be  taught  As  to  the  last  clause  of  ver.  2,  if  the  accents  be  disregarded,  the  only  dUBculty  in  the 
way  of  the  rendering  here  given  is  the  plural  tufllx  D  ;  but  this  probably  arisss  from  the  foct  that  the  writer's  mind  at 
once  recurs  to  the  "  wars  of  Canaan."  The  D*^3^  7,  of  old,  is  used  from  the  point  of  time  occupied  by  the  "  after  gen- 
erations," as  was  natural'to  a  writer  who  lived  so  late  as  the  period  of  kings,  and  not  from  that  hi  wliich  the  PPSH 
of  Ter.  1,  and  its  design,  took  place.  The  masculine  Q  torepnsent  a  fcm.  plur.  is  not  Teiy  nnftequent,  e£  2  8am.  xz.  S  i 
2  Kgs.  XTiU.  18.  Dr.  Bachmann  connects  the  last  clause  with  D^l,  respects  the  accents  (which  Join  D^^S^  ^th 
"1Q7HI,  not  with  D^37T  Ay),  ^^  lenders :  "  that  Israel  might  learn  to  know  ....  war,  namely,  only  those 
(wan)  which  were  formerly,  they  did  not  know  them  »  only  the  former  wars  which  they  did  not  know."  The  sense  Is  not 
materially  afliDcted  by  this  change.  —  Tb.] 


BXBGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL- 

Ver.  1.  All  who  had  not  ezperienoed  the 
wan  of  Canaan.  These  are  they  of  whom  it  was 
said,  ch.  ii.  10,  that  they  "  knew  not  the  works  of 
the  Lord."  This  younger  generation,  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  and  the  elders,  ei\joyed  the  fruits 
of  conauest,  bat;,  did  not  estimate  aright  the  great- 
ness or  the  dangers  endured  by  the  fitthcrs,  and 
therefore  did  not  sufficiently  value  the  help  of  God. 
The  horrors  of  war,  to  be  known,  must  be  ex- 
perienced. As  if  the  conquest  of  Canaan  had  been 
of  easy  achievement !  It  was  no  light  thing  to 
triumph  over  the  warlike  nations.  Was  not  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  although  victorious,  obliged  never- 
theless to  abandon  the  valley  to  the  iron  chariots  ? 
But  of  that  the  rising  generation  no  longer  wished 
to  know  anything,  lliey  did  not  know  what  **  a 
war  with  Canaan  signiiitnl." 


Ver.  2.  Only  that  to  siye  experience  to 
the  generationa  of  the  sona  of  Israel  they 
mii^ht  teach  them  war,  with  which  they  did 
not  befbre  become  acquainted.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence  is  difficult,  and  conse- 
quently has  been  fh^quently  misunderstood  (among 
others,  by  Bertheau).  .The  book  which  the  nar- 
rator is  about  to  write,  is  a  Book  of  Wars ;  and  it 
is  therefore  incumbent  upon  him  to  state  the  moral 
causes  in  which  these  ori^nated.  God  proves  Is- 
rael for  its  own  good.  With  this  in  view,  "  He  left 
the  nations  in  peace,  to  prove  Israel  by  them." 
How  prove  Israel  1  By  depriving  it  of  rest  through 
them.  They  compel  Israel  to  engaee  in  conflict. 
In  defeat  the  people  learn  to  know  me  violence  of 
Canaanitish  oppression,  and,  when  God  sends  them 
heroes,  the  prei'iousness  of  the  boon  of  restored 
freedom,     (fnlj/  for  this ;  the  emphasis  of  the  verse 
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Ulf  on  on/jf  (|T^,  which  is  introduced  twice.  Be- 
tween ^5^7^.  and  DT^^V  a  179^  i  b  to  be 
applied.  The  Hebrew  usus  loawndi  places  both 
ekaw  (njTT  ]?Q^  and  D7??^>   1?9^),  each 

beginning  with  1^97)  alongside  of  each  other 
without  any  connectire,  whereby  one  sets  forth  the 
ground  of  the  other.  God  leaves  the  nations  in 
peace,  "  in  order  that  they  might  teach  the  Israel- 
uei  what  war  with  Canaan  signified,  —  in  order 
that  lho$e  generations  might  know  it  who  had  not 
jet  experienced  it.*'  It  is  not  for  technical  instruc- 
iion  in  military  science  that  He  leaves  the  heathen 
nations  in  the  land,  but  that  Israel  may  know  what 
it  is  to  wage  war,  that  without  God  it  can  do  noth- 
ing against  Canaan,  and  that,  having  in  the  deeds 
of  contemporary  heroes  a  present  counterpart  of 
the  experience 'of  their  fathers,  who  beheld  the 
mighty  works  which  God  wrought  for  Israel 
throagh  Moses  and  Joshua,  it  may  learn  humility 
and  submission  to  the  law.  This  reason  why  God 
did  not  cause  the  Canaanites  to  be  driven  out, 
does  not,  however,  contradict  that  given  in  eh.  ii. 
22.  Israel  can  apostatize  from  God,  only  whi  n  it 
has  foTgotten  Him.  The  consequence  is  servitude. 
In  this  distress,  God  sends  them  Judges.  These 
triumph,  in  glorious  wars,  over  victorious  Canaan. 
Grateiiil  Israel,  being  now  able  to  conceive,  in  their 
living  reality,  the  wonders  by  which  God  formerly 
raised  it  to  die  dignity  of  nationality,  has  learned  to 
know  the  hand  of  its  God.    Cf.  ver.  4. 

Yer.  3.  Five  prinoipalities  of  the  Fhilistiiies. 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  seq.,  enumerates  the  nations  which 
were  to  remain,  with  still  more  distinctness.  There, 
however,  the  reason,  given  in  our  passage,  why  God 
let  them  remain,  is  not  stated.  The  principalities 
of  the  Phill*itine8  must  be  treated  of  elsewhere. 
The  Canaanites  and  the  Zidonians  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Phoenician  coast.  The  importance  of 
Zidon  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  ch.  i.  31. 
The  districts  not  under  Zidonian  supremacy,  are 
referred  to  by  the  general  terra  "  Canaanite.  The 
Hivitc,  here  'menuoned  as  an  inhabitant  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  does  not  occur  under  that  name  in  Josh, 
xiii.  5.  He  is  there  spoken  of  under  the  terms, 
"land  of  the  Giblites  (Byblus,  etc.)  and  all  Lebar 
non;"  here,  a  more  general  designation  is  em- 
ployed. The  name  ^?n  indicates  and  explains 
this  in  a  manner  highly  interesting.  The  LXX. 
render  ^  by  E&oibs,  as  for  H^l,  the  mother  of 
an  the  living,  they  give  EiJo.    The  word  ^"^f^i 

^J^'i  to  live,  whence  Hjn,  includes  the  idea  of 
"  roundness,  circularity  of  form  "  So  the  itivy 
«wini,  egg,  is  round,  and  at  the  same  time  the  source 

of  life.  Consequently,  ^^  and  Hjn  came  to 
signify  battle-array  or  encampment  (cf.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  11)  and  vill^  (Num.  xxxii.  41),  from  the 
circular  form  in  which  camps  and  villages  were 
disposed.  The  people  called  Hivite  is  the  people 
that  resides  in  round  milages.  Down  to  the  present 
day — marvelous  tenacity  of  national  custom  I  — 
the  villages  in  Syria  are  so  built  that  the  conically- 
shaped  houses  form  a  circular  street,  inclosing  an 
open  space  in  the  centre  for  the  herds  and  flocks. 

1  Ct  JoKh.  iv.  94.  [Compare  the  note  under  "  Textual 
■Bd  Qiammatlwl."  —  Ta.] 

*  Cf.  Praller,  Or.  Mythoi.^  1.  77.  He  la  such  as  ajcpaiot, 
^VMpcot,  ete.  That  awtvamtot  also  haa  no  other  meaning. 
PnUer  ahowa  elitirhere.     Moontaln  templ^a,  aaya  Welcker 

5 


Modem  travellers  have  found  this  style  of  building 
still  in  use  from  the  Orontes  to  the  Euphrates 
iRitter,  xvii.  1698).  It  distin^ished  the  Hivite 
from  the  other  nations.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  found 
only  beyond  the  boundary  here  indicated;  on 
northern  Lebanon,  above  Mount  Hcrmon.  This 
theretbre  also  confirms  the  remarks  made  above  (at 
ch.  i.  33),  on  the  parallel  passage,  Josh.  xilL  5, 
where  we  find  the  definition  "  from  Baal-gad  under 
Mount  Hermon,"  whereas  here  we  read  of  a 
"  mount  Baal  Hcrmon."  Baal  Hermon,  according 
to  its  signification,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
present  name  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  since  on  the  one 
nand  Sheikh  may  stand  for  Baal,  While,  on  the 
other,  Hermon  derived  its  name  from  its  peculiar 

form.  1"^^1'7  ^  *  dialectic  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew I'^^'IM.     Vn^i^  is  the  height,  the  highlands ; 

7')ID*1{5  the  prominent  point,  the  commanding  for- 
tress* Hermon,  as  the  southern  foot  of  AntiLibanus, 
is  its  loftiest  peak.  It  towers  grandly,  like  a  giant 
(cf.  Hitter,  xviL  151,  21 1 ),  above  all  Us  surround- 
ings, —  like  a  silver-roofed  fortress  of  God.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  Hcrmon  is  ap- 
parently the  name  of  a  mountain.  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  to  the  Greeks  the  Herm«ean  Promon- 
tory {'Epfuda  Sjepay  Tolyb.  I.  xxxvi.  11  ;  cf.  Man- 
nert,  Oeogr.,  x.  ii.  512)  suggested  only  some 
reference  to  Hermes.  But  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty of  seeing  why  Hermes  should  give  names  to 
mountain  peaks,  the  more  readily  do  we  recognize  a 

110*10,  not  only  in  this  but  also  in  the  promontory 
of  Lemnos,  the  Hermtean  Rock  {'Epfiatoy  kiwas) 
mentioned  by  Greek  poets  (^Eschyl.  Agnm.y  283). 
It  accords  with  this  that  Ptolcmv  specifies  a  Her- 
msean  Promontory  in  Crete  also.  It  is  evident 
how  appropriately  Hermon,  in  its  signification  of 
Armon,  "  a  fortress-like,  towering  eminence,"  is 
used  to  denote  a  promontory.  The  Greek  6xpa  also 
has  the  twofold  signification  of  fortress  and  prom- 
ontory ;  and  Mount  Hermon  itself  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  considered  to  be  both  one  and  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  when  in  Josh.  xiii.  5  the  bound- 
ary of  the  hostile  nations  is  defined  as  running 
from  **  Baal-gad  under  Mount  Hermon,"  and  here 
as  extending  *'  from  Baal  Hermon  "  onward,  the 
same  sacred  locality  is  meant  in  both  passages,  and 
that  Baal  Hermon  is  identified  with  Baal-gad. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  following:  The 
Talmud  {Chulin,  40  a)  speaks  of  the  sinful  worship 

which  is  rendered  "^Hl  W^}y,  to  the  Godaof  the 
moimtain,  t.  e.  as  Raschi  explains,  the  angel  like 
unto  Michael,  who  is  placed  over  the  mountains  of 
the  world.  Moses  ha-Cohen  advances  an  equally 
ancient  conception,  current  also  among  the  Ara- 
bians, when  he  states  [ap.  Ibn  Ezra,  on  Isa.  Ixv. 
11),  that  Baal-gad  is  the  star  Zedek,  i.  e.  Zeus. 
For  Zeus  is  in  fact  the  Hellenic  deity  of  all  moun- 
tain-j>eaks,*  the  Great  Baal  Hermon.  Hence  it  was 
customary  among  the  Hellenes  also  to  prepare 
sacrificial  tables  in  the  service  of  Zeus';  and  with 
Isn.  Ixv.  i  1  we  may  profitably  compare  Paus.  ix. 
40,  where  we  learn  that  in  Chaeronea,  where  the 
«*ceptre  of  Zeus  was  venerated  as  a  palladium,  "  a 
cable  with  meat  and  pastry  was  daily  "  prepared. 
At  the  birth  of  a  son  to  her  maid,  Leah  says  (Gen. 

{Mythologies  1.  170),  were  erected  to  other  god*  only  ezoep* 
tionally.  As  for  the  temple  of  UernMfl  on  Mount  Oellaot 
(Paua.  viil.  17,  1),  it  ooald  perbape  be  made  probable  that 
here  also  the  name  of  the  mountain  suggested  the  wonhip 
of  Uenues. 
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XXX.  11 ) :  ^  H^  ;  which  the  Chaldee  translators 
already  render  by  K3^  S7|  (Jcrns.  Taig.)  and 
W^IIP  Hpy^  (Jonath.).   nbr?  (cf.  2  Kgs.  xxiii. 

5),  means,  star ;  ^  it9  ^^  is  tlie  good  star  that  ap- 
pears, —  fortune,  as  the  Septuaginta  render  r^xv* 
Two  planets,  Jnpiter  and  Venus,  were  ivyoBovpyol 
(Plutarch,  De  Is.  et  0».,  cap.  xlViii.),  bearers  of 
what  is  good, —  fortune-bringers.  Hence,  Gad,  as 
"  Fortune,"  could  be  connected  both  with  Astarte 
(cf.  Movers,  Pham.^  i.  636),  and  with  Baal  (Jupi- 
ter).    ^1  ig  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Persian 

M^n  (cf.  TT|  and  TJIl,  b^J  and  bjn,  etc.), 
Ghoda^  which  dignities  god  and  lord,  quite  in  the 

sense  of  vJS  (cf.  VuUers,  Lex.  Pen.  Lot.,  i. 
660).  If  there  be  an?  connection  between  this 
term  and  the  Zendic  Khadh&ta,  it  is  only  that  the 
latter  was  used  to  designate  the  constellations.  In 
heathen  views  of  life,  fortune  and  good  coincide. 
To  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  is  to  be  fortunate. 
Kya9^  riryi  is  the  Hellenic  for  happiness.  The 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions  almost  uniformly  ren- 
der the  terms  *^t?tpS  and  fuucdptoi,  blessed,  which 
occur  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  2lt2, 

good  (cf.  my  work  Irene,  Erf.  1855,  p.  9).  In  *T^ 
the  ideas  God  and  Fortune  coexist  as  vet  un- 
resolved ;  subsequently,  especiallv  in  the  Cnristian 
age,  they  were  separated  in  the  bermanic  dialects 
as  God  and  Good.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
Gad  (God),  the  good  (fortunate)  god  and  constel- 
lation, we  find  the  oldest  form,  and  for  that  reason 
a  serviceable  explanation,  of  the  name  God,  which, 
like  Elohim,  disengaging  itself  from  heathen  con- 
ceptions, became  the  sacred  name  of  the  Absolute 
Spirit  At  the  same  time  it  affords  us  the  philolog- 
ical advantage  of  perceiving,  what  has  often  been 
contested  (cf.  DiefFcnbach,  Goth.  Lex.  ii.  416; 
Grimm.  Muth.  pp.  12,  1199,  etc.),  that  God  and 
Good  actually  belong  together.  -Baal-gad  was  the 
God  of  Fortune,  which  was  held  to  be  the  highest 

good.i  —  The  meaning  of  npn  KID?  has  been 
indicated  above  (p.  46). 


HOMILKnOAL  ASD  PRACTIOAL. 

[Compare  the  Homiletical  Hints  of  the  preced- 
ing section.  — Kbil:  In  the  wars  of  Canaan 
under  Joshua,  Israel  had  learned  and  experienced 
that  the  power  which  subdued  its  enemies  consisted 
not  in  the  multitude  and  valor  of  its  warriors  but 
in  the  might  of  .its  God,  the  putting  forth  of  which 
however  depended  upon  Israel's  continued  faithful- 
ness .towards  its  Possessor Now,  in 

order  to  impress  them  with  this  truth,  on  which 
the  existence  and  prosperity  of  Israel,  and  the 
realization  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
divinely  called,  depended ;  in  other  words,  in  order 
to  show  them  by  the  practical  lessons  of  experience 
that  the  People  of  Jehovah  can  fight  and  conouer 
only  in  the  strength  of  their  God,  the  Lord  had 

1  Moren  {Pfutn.  IL  2,  616)  thinks  th&t  he  can  explain 
the  name  of  the  Namidlan  leapoii  Cirta  from  ^  tZ7^^*^, 
which  la  denbtftiL  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Etymology 
MSagnum,  under  PdBctpo,  expreaaes  the  ofrfnlon  that 
Qadaa  inSpain  was  ao  named  beoanae  ^ yiitm  «cp*  ovroif  rb 


suffered  the  Canaanites  to  be  lef);  in  the  land. 
Necessity  teaches  prayer.  The  distress  into  which 
Israel  fell  by  means  of  the  remaining  Canaanites, 
was  a  divine  discipline,  by  which  the  Lord  would 
bring  the  faithless  oack  to  Himself,  admonish  them 
to  follow  his  commands,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
fhliUlment  of  his  covenant-engagements.  Hence, 
the  learning  of  war,  i.  e.  the  Teaming  how  the 
People  of  the  Lord  should  fight  against  tne  enemies 
of  God  and  his  kingdom,  was  a  means  ordained 
by  God  of  tempting  or  trying  Israel,  whether  they 
would  hearken  to  the  conunands  of  their  God  and 
walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  When  Israel 
learned  so  to  war,  it  learned  also  to  keep  the  divine 
commands.  Both  were  necessary  to  the  People  of 
God.  For  as  the  realization  by  the  people  of  the 
blessinp  promised  in  the  covenant  depended  on 
their  giring  heed  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  so  also 
the  conflict  appointed  for  them  was  necessary,  as 
well  for  their  personal  purification,  as  for  the  con- 
tinned  existence  and  growth  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  —  Bebtbbau  :  The  historian  can- 
not sufficiently  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
of  some  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  land,  af^ 
the  wars  of  Joshua,  is  not  a  punishment  but  only 
a  trial ;  a  trial  designed  to  afiord  occasion  of  show- 
ing to  the  Israelites  who  lived  after  Joshua  benefits 
similar  to  those  bestowed  on  his  contemporaries. 
And  it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  these  benefits, 
consisting  chiefly  of  efficient  aid  and  wonderful  de- 
liverances in  wars  against  the  remaining  inhaM- 
tants,  would  assuredly  have  accrued  to  the  people, 
if  they  had  fdllowed  the  commands  of  Jeliovah, 
especially  that  on  which  such  stress  is  laid  in  the 
Pentateuch,  to  make  no  league  with  the  heathen, 
but  to  make  war  on  them  as  long  as  a  man  of  them 
remains. 

Hbnrt:  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  Israel 
should  be  inured  to  war, — 1 .  Because  their  country 
was  exceeding  rich  and  fruitful,  and  abounded 
with  dainties  of  all  sorts,  which  if  they  were  not 
sometimes  made  to  know  hardship,  would  be  in 
danger  of  sinkinj^  them  into  the  utmost  degree  of 
luxury  and  efllemmacy,  —  a  state  as  destructive  to 
everything  good  as  it  is  to  everything  great,  and 
therefore  to  be  carefully  watched  against  by  all 
God's  Israel.  2.  Because  their  country  lay  veiy 
much  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  by  whom  they  must 
expect  to  be  insulted  ;  for  God*s  heritage  was  as  a 
speckled  bird ;  the  binds  round  about  were  against 

her Israel  was  a  figure  of  the  church 

militant,  that  must  fight  its  way  to  a  triumphant 
state.  The  soldiers  of  Christ  must  endure  nard- 
ness.  Corruption  is  therefore  left  remaining  in 
the  hearts  even  of  good  Chrbtians,  that  they  may 
learn  war,  keep  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and 
stand  continually  on  their  guard. 

Wordsworth  :  "  To  teach  them  war.**  So 
unbelief  awakens  faith,  and  teaches  it  war;  it 
excites  it  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  truth.  The 
dissemination  of  false  doctrines  has  led  to  clearer 
assertions  of  the  truth.  Heresies  have  produced 
the  creeds.  "  There  must  be  heresies,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "  that  thej  who  are  approved  among  yon 
may  be  made  manifest"  (1  Cor.  xi.  19).  —  Tr.] 

U  lUKpmv  ^KoSo^iifUror,"  there  ia  evidently  do  ralbrHiee  la 
^bp,  but  to  Gad  in  the  aenae  of  Fortnoe.  For  the  atreM 
la  kud  not  oo  the  amall  begjnmnga,  but  oo  the  good  for 
tone,  which  from  &  small  dtj  made  it  graat.  This  oa 
Morera,  ii.  2,  eiU,  not  80  a. 
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PART  SECOND. 

# 

The  History  of  Israel  under  the  Judges :  a  jiistory  of  sin,  ever  repeating  iti»elf,  and 
of  Divine  Grace,  constantly  devising  new  means  of  deliverance.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  imperfections  of  the  judicial-  institute  display  themselves,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Appointment  of  a  Eling. 


FIRST   SECTION. 


smariTunm  to  ohushait-rishathaim,  xiho  of  mbsopotaxia.    othbtibi.,   thb  jubob  of 

BLAMBLS88  AWD  HAPPY  LIFB. 


Jtraei  is   given  up  into  the  power  of  CfhushcM-rishcUhaim  on   account  of  its  sins : 
Othniel  is  raised  up  as  a  Deliverer  in  answer  to  their  penitence. 

Chapter  III.    6-11. 

5  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  dwelt  among  [in  the  midst  of]  the  Canaanites, 

6  Hittites,  and  Amorites,  and  Perizzites,  and  Hivites,  and  Jebusites :  And  they  took 
their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served 

7  their  gods.  And  the  children '[sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  ^  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  and  forgat  the  Liord  [Jehovah]  their  God.  and  served  Baalim,  and  the 

8  groves  [Asheroth].  Therefore  [And]  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  hot 
[kindled]  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them  [gave  them  op]  into  the  hand  of  Chushan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia  [Aram-na&araim] :  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 

9  servQid  Chushan-rishathaim  eight  years.  And  when  [omit:  when]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  [and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  raised 
up  a  deliverer  to  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  who  [and]  delivered  *  them,  even 

10  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  came  [was] '  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  and  went  out  to  war :  and 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  Chushan-rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia  [Aram] 
into  bis  hand;  and  his  hand  prevailed  [became  strong]^  against  Chushan-risha- 

11  thaim.     And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years :  and  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died. 

TE3CTUAL  AND   GRAMHATIOAL. 

[1  Vtr.  7*  "  litarallj,  ^  the  erll,^  m  &t  Terse  12  and  freqaently.  On  the  nee  of  the  article  compare  the  **  Orammatieal  " 
note  on  eh.  U.  11.     Wordsworth^  note  on  the  present  verse  Is :  "  They  did  that  stU  which  Qod  had  forbidden  as  evil.' 

2  Ver.  9.—  n'?'*t^.''>?  (ftom  VX6^),  here,  without  any  preposition,  with  bhf*Dr?y  HK  '  on  the  other  hand, 
at  2  Kga.  xiT.  27,  T^  is  hM»rted.     [Be  Wette,  in  his  Gennan  Versioo,  also  takes  JehoTah  as  subject  of  Q^^'DS^I, 

which  seenu  to  be  IhToxed  by  the  position  of  ^S^pHP  HS,  which  according  to  the  common  Tiew  would  be  separated 
from  its  goreming  Terfo  by  another  Terb  with  a  dilferent  and  unexpressed  suhject.  But  Dr.  Oassel  is  certainly  wrong 
when  he  snppUee  "  through  "  instead  of  the  *<  eren  "  of  our  B.  V.,  and  so  makes  "OOaniel "  the  medium  by  whom 
Jdwrah  d^Tezed.  That  would  be  expressed  either  by  "T^^l  or  by  *p,  cf.  Hot.  i.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xi?.  6;  zrii.  47.  The 
words  bbTpr^^  rW  «•  In  apposition  with  J'^tthlD.  -  Ta.] 

[S  Ver.  10.— So  do  Dr.  Cassel  and  many  others  render  ^Hi^^'f  but  the  rendering  <^  came  "  is  rery  suitable,  if  with 
Dr.  Biehmann,  we  assnme  ^^Tli*!]*  ^^*>  ^  ^  explanatory  of  Di7^],  «tc.,  in  Ter.  9.  —  Tb.] 

4  Ver.  IL  —  T  ^ir\\   ft«™  H^*    t^  ^*  ^^•^  *°  ^'  ^*  syllable,  see  0«e.  Gram.  67,  Rem.  2.  —  Tb.] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


SXBQBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  dwelt  The 
introduction  is  ended,  and  the  author  now  proceeds 
to  the  events  themselyes.  Fastening  the  tnread  of 
his  narrative  ta  the  relations  which  he  has  just 
unfolded,  he  goes  on  to  say:  Israel  (therefore) 
dwelt  among  the  Canaanite,  Hittite,  Amorite,  Per- 
izzitc,  Hivite,  Jebnsite.  The  last  of  these  tribes  he 
had  not  in  any  way  named  before ;  nor,  apparently, 
is  it  accurate  to  say  that  Israel  dwelt  among  tie 
Jcbusites.  But  the  passage  is  a  deeply  significant 
citation.  Deut.  xx.  17  contains  the  foUowing : 
•*  Thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  the  Canaanitcs,  and  the  Perizzites,  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  as  Jehorah  thy  God 
hath  commanded  thee ;  that  they  teach  you  not  to 
do  after  all  their  abominations/'  But,  says  the 
narrator,  the  contrary  took  place;  Israel  dwells 
among  them,  and  is  consequently,  as  Moses  fore- 
told, initiated  into  the  sins  of  its  neighbors.  Hence, 
just  as  in  that  passage,  so  here  also,  only  six  nations 
are  named.  At  Dcut.  vii.  1  the  Gir^hites  are 
added.  The  most  complete  catalogue  ot  the  nations 
of  Canaan  is  given  in  (Jen.  x.  15  ff.  Another  one, 
essentially  different,  is  found  Gen.  xv.  19-21.  Here, 
the  writer  does  not  intend  to  give  a  catalogue ;  he 
name^i  the  nations  only  by  way  of  reproducing  the 
words  of  Moses,  anti  of  manifesting  their  truth- 
fulness. 

Vers.  6,  7.    And  they  took  their  daughters. 

Precisely  in  this  consisted  the  "  covenant "  (n'*"J5) 
which  thev  were  not  to  make  with  them.  The 
reference  here  is  especially  to  Deut.  vii.  2  ff. : 
**  Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them.  And 
thou  shalt  not  make  marriages  with  them ;  thy 
daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  hi»  son,  nor  his 
daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son.  For  it 
would  turn  awav  thy  child  Irom  me,  and  they  will 
ser\'e  false  gods.^'  All  this  has  here  come  to  pass. 
We  read  the  consequence  of  intermarriage  in  the 
words  :  "  and  thev  served  their  gods."  The  same 
passage  (Deut.  vii.  5)  proceeds  :  **  Ye  shall  destroy 
their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images,  and  cut 
down  their  Asheroth."  But  now  Israel  served 
'*  Baalim  and  Asheroth."  It  bent  the  knee  before 
the  altars  of  Baal  and  the  idols  of  Astarte.  Ashe- 
rah  (see  below,  on  ch.  vi.  2.5)  is  the  idol  through 
which  Astarte  was  worshipped.  The  altar  was 
especially  consecrated  to  Baal,  the  pillar  or  tree- 
idol  to  her.  Hence  the  Baalim  and  Asheroth  of 
this  passage  answer  perfectiy  to  the  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth  of  ch.  ii.  13.    Instead  of  destroying,  Israel 

served  them.  ^5?  is  to  render  bodily  and  per- 
sonal service.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  thought  or 
opinion  merely.  He  who  sen'es,  serves  with  his 
body,  —  he  kneels,  offers,  prays.  The  ancient  trans- 
lators are  therefore  right  in  generally  rendering 
it  by  Xurovpytlv.  Among  the  Hellenes,  liturgy 
{\€irovoyia)  meant  service  which,  as  Bockh  shows, 
differed  from  all  other  obligations  precinelyin  this, 
that  it  was  to  be  rendered  personally.  Hence,  also, 
liturgy,  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  corresponded 

perfectly  with  ahodah  (n'pS)*  and  was  rightly 
used  to  denote  the  acts  of  divine  sen-ice.  Now, 
when  in  this  way  Israel  performed  liturgy  before 
idol  images,  that  took  place  which  Deut.  vii.  4 

1  [The  "Crime-committing  (Jrevettute)  Chuslian."  See 
Berthean  in  loc.  —  Te.] 

2  JoaephuB  has  x'^^^P^'  ^  other  reftd^Dgi  see  Haver- 
camp,  ad  Josh.,  i.  289,  not.  x. 

8  The  opinion  of  fiertheau  that  the  prophet  alludes  to  our 


foretold :  "  the  anger  of  the  Lord  waa  kindled." 
Whenever  Israel,  the  people  called  to  be  free,  falls 
into  servitude,  it  is  in  conscquenoe  of  the  anger  of 
God.  It  is  free  only  while  it  holds  fast  to  its 
God.  When  it  apostatizes  from  the  God  of  free- 
dom, He  gives  it  up  to  tyrants,  as  one  gives  up  a 

slave  (-1?^). 

Ver.  8.  He  gaye  them  up  into  the  hand  of 
Ohuahan-riahathaim.  The  explanation  of  Bisha- 
thaim,  adopted  by  Bertheau,  which  derives  it  fix>ir 

^W7.j  and  gives  it  the  sense  of  "  double  injustice ' 
or  **  outrage,"  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  peculiar  form,  there  is  no  reaso:i 
whatever  whv  this  titie  should  be  given  to  Chusha-i 
and  not  to  the  other  tyrants  over  Israel.  Had  it 
been  intended  to  describe  him  as  pecnliarly  wicked, 

he  would  have  been  called  ^*^'7'  ^  ^^  ^^^  anal- 
ogons  case  of  Haman  (Esth.  vii.  6).  The  Midra^h 
alone  attempts  an  explanation,  and  makes  Risha- 
thaim  to  mean  Laban.  The  "  double  sm  "  is,  that 
Aram  (of  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Midrash, 
Laban  is  the  representative)  formerly  injured  Ja- 
cob, and  now  injures  his  descendants  (c£  JaUcnt, 
Judges,  n.  41).  The  renderings  of  the  Targum 
and  Peshito  ^  sprang  from  this  interpretation.  Paul 
of  Tela,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  the  Septuagint, 
which  has  x<>v<ra^o-a9cJju ;  he,  and  others  of  later 
date,  write  Xovaitv  ytaadB^fi  (ed.  Rordam,  p.  74). 
(Syncellus,  ed.  Bonn.  L  285,  has  x^virapoxl^fi.^) 
Kishathaim  is  manifestly  a  proper  name,  and  forniB 
the  complement  of  Chushan,  which  does  not  con- 
ceal its  national  derivation.  At  all  events,  at  Hab. 
iii.  7,^  where  it  stands  parallel  with  Midian,  it  is 
used  to  designate  nationalitv.'^  Now,  ancient  Per- 
sian tradition,  as  found  in  tne  Schahnameh  of  Fir- 
dousi,  contains  reminiscences  of  warlike  expedi- 
tions from  the  centre  of  Iran  against  the  West. 

One  of  the  three  sons  of  Feridoun,  Selm  (D  vtt7), 
is  lord  of  the  territories  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
nations  of  those  countries  are  hostile  to  Iran.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  assistance  from  Gctngi  Jehockt 
(as  Jerusalem  is  several  times  designated!  in  a  war 
against  Iran  (cf.  Schack,  Hddens.  des  Firdusi,  p. 
160).    The  Iranian   heroes,  on  the  other  hand, 

Sam,  Zal  ( ^^)t  and  Rustem,  who  carry  on  the 
wars  of  the  kings,  east  and  west,  are  from  Sedjes- 
tan.  Sedjestan,  whose  inhabitants  under  the  Sas- 
sanides  also  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  army  (cf. 
Lassen,  Indische  Alterih,  ii.  363),  derives  its  name 
from  the  Sacce  (Sacastcne).  The  name  Sacse, 
however,  is  itself  only  a  general  ethnographic  term, 
answering  to  the  term  Scythians,  and  compre- 
hended all  those  powerful*  nations,  addicted  to 
horsemanship  and  the  chase,  who  made  themselves 
famous  as  warriors  and  conquerors  in  the  regions 
east  and  west  of  the  Tigris.  All  Scythians,  sa\^ 
Herodotus,  are  called  Saicae  by  the  Persians.  The 
term  Cossajans  was  evidentiv  of  similar  compre- 
hensiveness. As  at  this  day  Segestan  (or  Seistan ) 
IS  still  named  after  the  Sacae,  so  Khuzistan  after 
the  Cossseans  (cf.  Mannert,  v.  2,  495).  Moses 
Chorenensis  derives  the  Parthians  from  the  land 
of  Chushan  (ed.  Florival,  i.  308-311).  In  the 
Nakfishi  Ruatam  inscription  (ver.  30)  we  read  of 
Khushiya,  which  certainly  appears  more  suggestive 
of  Cossffii,  as  Lassen  interprets,  than  of  Gauds,  as 

passage,  U  already  foand  in  the  older  Jewish  exporitor*. 
From  any  objective,  scieotiflo  point  of  view,  this  Tiew  cau 
scarcely  be  concurred  in. 

4  [That  is  to  say,  the  term  ezpresses  ethnobigicsl,  noc 
local  relations.  —  Ta.  1 
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Benfej  explains  (Die  Peh.  KeUiruchr.,p.  60).  That 
they  are  quite  like  the  Parthians,  Scythians,  Sacae, 
in  the  nse  of  the  bow  and  the  practice  of  pillafi^ 
and  the  chase,  is  soflSciently  shown  by  the  passage 
of  Strabo  (ed.  Paris,  p.  449,  lib.  xi.  13,  6)^.  Like 
Mmrod  (Gen.  x.  8),  all  these  nations,  and  also  the 
princes  of  the  Sacae,  Sam,  Zal,  and  Rustem,  are 
represented  as  heroes  and  hunters.  Nimrod  de- 
scends from  Cash,  and  rules  at  the  rivers.  So  here 
also  Cosh  is  a  general  term  for  a  widely-diffused 
fiunily  of  nations.  It  does  not  indicate  their  dwell- 
ing-piace,  but  their  mode  of  life  and  general  char- 
acteristics.^ Even  the  reference  in  the  name  of  this 
Chashnn  to  darkness  of  complexion  is  not  to  be 
OTo-Iooked.  A  centaur  (horseman)  is  with  Hesiod 
(Scvt.  Here.  185)  an  adtoios.  "Asbolos,"  sa^s 
Eupolemus  (in  Euseb.,  Prcep.  Eo.  ix.  17  ;  cf.  Nie- 
buhr,  Assurund  Babel,  p.  262,  note  2),  is  translated 
^cfifis  by  the  Hellenes.  The  second  Chaldee  king 
IS  callMl  Chomasbelos  by  Berosus  {Fragmenta, 
ed.  Miiller,  Paris,  p.  503 ;  Niebuhr,  p.  490 ;  Syn- 
cellus,  i.  147,  ed.  Bonn) ;  while  in  one  passage 
(Lam. iv.  8)  the  LXX.  translate  shechor,  ''black,'' 
by  iafi6\fi,  Syncellus  is  therefore  improperly  cen- 
sured by  Niebuhr  for  comparing  Evecnios,  and  not 
tile  son  of  Chomasbelos,  with  KImrod.  He  could 
compare  none  but  the  first  king  with  him  who  was 
likewise  held  to  be  the  first.  Accordingly,  it  can- 
not appear  surprising  that  kings  and  heroes  beyond 

the  Euphrates  are  named  7?^?,  "Chushan."* 
One  of  the  most  fiunous  of  the  primitive  kings  of 
Iran  was  named  ttnS3  "^D,  Kai  Kaous,  Persian 
tradition  tells  of  wars  and  conquests  which  he 
carried  on  in  3/«si,  Sham,  and  Rum,  t.  e.  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Herbelot,  Or.  Bill.  ii. 
59).  They  also  relate  misfortunes  endured  by 
him.  In  his  wars  in  the  West,^  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  His  hero  and  deliverer  was 
always  Rustem  (Dntt?"!  or  DTID'^,  also  nnU71"), 

DnniT'l'^,  cf.  Vnllers,  Zer.  Pers.  ii.  32).  Now, 
since  it  is  obviously  proper  to  compare  these  names 
with  D'Tira?-!  )W^'^,  "  Chushan-rishathaim  " 
(for  the  y  as  well  as  the  pointing  of  the  Masora 

dates  from  the  Rabbinic  Midrash),  there  is  nothing 
to  oppose  the  idea  that  the  celebrated  Rustem  of  the 
East,  the  hero  of  Kaous,  whom  Moses  Cborenensis 
calls  the  Sacet,  is  actually  mentioned  here.  It 
would  enhance  the  interest  of  the  narrative  to  find 
the  hero  of  the  Iranian  world  brought  upon  the 
scene  of  oar  history.  Profane  history  would  here, 
as  so  frequently  elsewhere,  receive  valuable  illus- 
tration from  Scripture.  An  historical  period  would 
be  approximately  gained  for  Kai  Kaous.  On  the 
other  nand,  such  conflicts  were  sufficiently  memo- 
rable for  Israel  to  serve  as  testimonies  first  of  God's 
anger,  and  then  of  salvation  wrought  out  by  Him. 

And  they  served  Ohuahan-riahathaim,  ^'^??^. 

God  is  served  with  sacrifices ;  human  lords  with 

tribute  (cf.  ver.  15).    Hence  the  expression  02 

1  We  caanot  enter  here  oo  a  ftiU  Ulostration  of  the  gene- 
alogy of  Cash,  as  given  Oen.  z.  Vor  some  excellent  remarks 
see  Knobel  Du  etknogr.  Tttfd,  p.  251.  TTbere  he  read  CmM, 
In  WegenaeirB  edition  of  Petaehia,  Carmoly'i  edition,  prob- 
ably lees  oorreetlj,  has  Aceo.    Where  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

ed.  Aaber,  p.  83,  has  fTD,  other  manuferipts  have  IT^S. 
Cnrii  (bek.  :^viU.  6)  may  also  paas  for  the  African. 


75*^17,  when  a  people  became  tributary.  The 
"  eii^ht  years  "  are  considered  in  the  introductory 
section  on  the  Chronolo;ry  of  the  Book. 

Ver.  9.    And  the  sons  of  Israel  cried  unto 

Jelrovah.  P5J  is  the  anxious  erf  of  distress.  So 
cried  they  in  Egypt  by  reason  of  their  heavy  ser- 
vice (Ex.  ii.  23).  They  cry  to  God,  as  children  to 
their  father.  In  his  compassion.  He  hears  them. 
However,  Jeremiah    (xi.   11)   warns    the  people 

against  that  time  "  when  they  shall  cry  (^''SJ^) 
unto  God,  but  he  will  not  hearken  unto  them." 

And  He  delivered  them  through  Othniel  the 
son  of  Kenaz.  The  Septuagint  gives  his  name 
as  ToBo¥i4\K  while  Josephus  has  *OBoyly\Kos.  Jerome 
{De  NominibuSf  ed.  Migne,  p.  809)  has  Athaniel, 
which  he  translates  **  my  time  of  God  "  (tempus 
meum  Dei).  This  is  also  the  translation  of  Leusden 
in  his  Onomnsticonf  who  however  unnecessarily  dis- 
dnguishes  between  a  Gothoniel  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
15)  and  Othniel.  Gesenius  derives  the  name  from 
the  Arabic,  and  says  it  means  "  lion  of  God." 
How  carefrilly  Josephus  follows  ancient  exegesis, 
appears  from  his  inserting  the  story  of  Othniel 
only  after  the  abominations  of  Gibeah  (ch.  xix.) 
and  those  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (ch.  xviii.) ;  for  these 
occurrences  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  servitude  under  Chushan  (Jal^ut,  Judges,  n. 
41).  But  his  anxiety  to  avoid  every  appearance 
of  improbability  does  not  allow  him  to  call  Othniel 
the  brother  of  Caleb.  He  speaks  of  him  as  "t^j 
*lov6a  ipv\ris  t<»,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  {Ant. 
V.  3,  3  j ;  for  he  fears  lest  the  Greek  reader  should 
take  onense  at  finding  Othniel  still  young  and  vig- 
orous enough  to  achieve  victory  in  the  field,  and 
render  forty  years'  service  as  Judge.  But  the  nar- 
rator adds  emphatically,  "  the  younger  brother  of 
Caleb,"  — in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
queror of  Kirjath-sepher  and  th?  victor  over  Aram 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  Nor  is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  scrupulosity  of  Josephus.  In 
Israel  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
enrolled  upon  the  completion  of  their  twentieth 
year  (Num.  xxvi.  2,  seq.).  Now,  if  Othniel  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  conquered  Kir- 
jath-sepher, and  if  After  that  a  period  of  twenty 
years  elapsed,  during  which  a  new  generation  grew 
up,  he  would  be  fifty-three  years  of  age  when  as 
hero  and  conqueror  he  assumed  the  judicial  ofiice, 
—  a  supposition  altogether  natural  and  probable. 
Caleb  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  still  considered  him- 
self ftilly  able  to  take  the  field.  Besides,  it  is  con- 
sonant with  the  spirit  which  animates  the  history- 
here  narrated,  that  it  is  Othniel  who  appears  as 
the  first  Shophet.  Not  merely  because  of  the  hero- 
ism which  he  displayed  before  Kirjath-sepher;  but 
a  new  dimity  like  this  of  Jud^  iseasily  attracted  to 
one  who  is  already  in  possession  of  a  certain  author- 
ity, which  was  evidently  the  case  with  Othniel.  He 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  part  at  least,  had  shared 
the  wars  with  Canaan.  He  was  the  brother  and 
son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Caleb,  and  hence  a 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  in  this  matter 

S  One  of  the  wont  enemies  of  Kai  Kaous  wae  Deo  Sefld, 
t.  «.  the  Wkitt  Foe.  At  the  birth  of  Bostem's  Ihther,  Zal, 
it  was  ooosidered  a  misfortune  that  his  head  wae  white.  Ue 
wae  therefore  exposed  (cf.  Schack.  Firdtui^  p.  176). 

t  S<»ue  call  him  ruler  of  Arabia,  others  of  Syria.  Cf 
Makohn,  Hi$t.  of  Ptrtia,  I  27. 
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also  the  initiative  belongs.  Once  it  was  asked, 
"  Who  shall  first  go  np  ? "  Judah  was  the  tribe 
selected  by  the  response.  The  first  Judge  whom 
(xod  appointed,  must  appear  in  Judah.  That  tribe 
still  haa  strength  and  energy ;  there  the  memory 
of  former  deeds  achieved  by  faith  was  still  cher- 
ished among  the  people  (cf.  SfteiHolh  Rabba^  §  48, 
p.  144  a). 

Ver.  10.  And  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  was  upon 
him.  The  spirit  of  faith,  of  trust  in  God,  of  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  the  same  spirit  which  God  bestows 
upon  the  seventy  also,  who  are  to  assist  Moses 
( Num.  xi.  25).  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Moses 
exclaimed,  "  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people 
wci-e  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  nis 
Spirit  upon  them."  In  thi.^  spirit,  Mo^s  and 
Joshua  performed  their  grent  deeds.  In  this  spirit, 
Joshua  and  Caleb  knew  no  f^ar  when  they  explored 
the  land.  In  this  spirit,  the  spirit  of  obeoience, 
which  in  faith  performs  the  law,  becomes  a  spirit 
of  power.  Of  those  seventy  we  are  told  (Num.  xi. 
25),  that  when  they  had  received  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  prophesied.  The  Targum  therefore  trans- 
lates, both  there  and  here,  HKO?  TTH,  Spirit  of 
Prophecy.  It  does  this,  however,  in  the  case  of  no 
Judge  but  Othniel.  For  although  the  nSn^  VPH 
is  albo  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Gideon,  Jeph- 
thah,  and  Samson,  it  merely  gives  W^'*  ^?  C^"^ 
in  those  cases,  Spirit  of  heroism  (eh.  vi.  34 ;  xi. 
29  ;  xiii.  25).  The  first  ground  of  this  distinction 
foiift'rred  on  Othniel,  is  the  irreproachable  charac- 
ter of  his  rule.  No  tragic  shadow  lies  on  his  life, 
as  on  the  lives  of  the  other  heroes.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  ancient  interpretation,  already  alluded 
to  above  (p.  35,  note  2),  which  identified  Othniel 
with  Jabez  (1  Chron.  iv.  10),  and  re^rded  him  as 
a  pious  teacher  of  the  law.  They  said  concerning 
him,  that  his  sun  arose  when  Joshua's  went  down 
(Bereshith  Haliba,  §  58,  p.  51  b)  They  applied  to 
him  the  verse  in  Canticles  (iv.  71  :  **  Thou  art  all 
fair,  there  is  no  spot  in  thee  {Shir  ha-Sfurim 
Rahba,  on  the  passage,  ed.  Amsterd.  p.  17  c).* 

And  he  Judged  IsraeL  He  judged  Israel  before 
he  went  forth  to  war.  It  has  already  been  remarked 

above,  that  XSl^W  means  to  judge  in  the  name  of 

1  [Kbl  :  "  Th«  Spirit  of  Ood  b  th«  tplritiial  life-princi- 
ple in  the  worid  of  nature  and  of  mankind ;  and  In  man  it  [ 
is  tlie  principle  as  well  of  the  natural  life  received  by  Urth, 
at  of  the  spiritual  life  received  through  the  new  birth,  cf. 
Auberlen,  Gfist  ties  Menuhen^  In  Uenog*!  Reainteyki.,  It. 
731.  In  this  senee,  the  exprewlon  '  Spirit  of  Klohim  ' 
alternates  with  *  Spirit  of  Jehovah,*  as  alreaJj  In  Oen.  I.  2, 
compand  with  vi.  8,  and  to  on  In  all  the  books  of  the  O.  T., 
with  this  difbTHnce,  however,  that  whereas  '  Spirit  of  Klo- 
him *  designates  the  IMvlne  Spirit  only  In  general,  on  the 
sidij  of  its  supernatural  causality  and  power,  *  S|rfrit  of  Je- 
hor&h  '  presents  It  on  the  side  of  its  historical  operation  on 
the  world  and  human  life,  In  the  interests  of  salvation.  In 
it-i  operations,  however,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  manifests 
itjielf  as  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Understanding,  of  Coun- 
cil and  Strength,  of  Knowledge  and  the  Vear  of  the  Lord 
(Isa.  xi.  2).  The  Impartation  of  this  spirit  In  the  O.  T., 
takes  the  form  for  the  nioet  part  of  an  extraordinary,  super- 
natural Influence  exerted  over  the  human  spirit  The  usual 
expression  for  this  is,  <  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (or  Bohlm) 

vby  "^nini,  eame  upon  lilm : '  so  here  and  In  xi.  29 ;  1 
Sam.  xix.'sJ,28;  2  Chmo.  xx.  U;  Num.  xxlv.  2.  With 
this,  however,  the  expressions  Y^V  (Hnb^)  n^jrti 
ch.  xIt.  6,  19 ;  xv.  14;  1  Sam.  x.  10;  xH  i]  xvl.  li,  and 
'«'  n^  JIWJ^,  the  Spirit  '  put  on  (clothed)  the  peraon,' 
ch.  Ti.'ai ;  1  Chron.  xll.  19 :  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  alternate ; 


the  law.  The  Judge  enforces  the  law;  he  pan- 
ishes  sin,  abolishes  wrong.  If  Israel  is  to  be  victo- 
rious, it  is  not  enough  to  "  cry  unto  the  Lord ;  " 

the  authority  of  the  law  (MtTO)  most  be  recog- 

niaed.  "  These  are  the  D'^D^ipO  (judgments) 
which  thou  shalt  set  before  theni,"  is  the  order, 
Ex.  xxi.  1 .  Israel  must  become  conscious  of  God 
and  duty.  At  that  point  Othniel's  judicial  activity 
began.  This  was  what  he  taught  them  for  thie 
future.  Not  till  that  is  accomplished  can  war  be 
successfully  undertaken. 

Ver.  11.  And'  the  land  rested.  ^\1^  does 
not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  signifies  that  de- 
sirable condition  of  quiet  in  which  the  people, 
troubled  by  neither  ektemal  nor  internal  foes,  en- 
joys its  possessions,  — when  the  tumults  of  war  are 
hushed,  and  peaceful  calm  pervades  the  land. 
Such  rest  is  found  in  Israel,  wnen  the  people  obe- 
diently serve  their  God.  **  The  service  of  rigbt- 
cousness    (says    Isidah,  ch.  xxxii.   17),   is    rest 

(^T.T'!?)  and  security  forever."  Jeremiah  (ch. 
XXX.  10)  announces  that  when  Israel  shall  be 
redeemed,  Jacob  shall  r^t  and  be  free  from  care 

d^t^^l  t:i^tf).  The  present  rest,  alas,  endured 
only  until  Othniel  died.  When  he  went  home,  his 
authority  ceased,  and  peace  departed. 

HOMILBnCAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

Othniel  the  Judge  without  oflense  and  without 
sorrow.  The  first  Judge  comes  out  of  Judah. 
Here  also  that  tribe  Ic^ds.  On  all  succeeding 
Judges  there  rests,  notwithstanding  their  victories, 
the  shadow  of  error,  of  grief,  or  of  a  tragic  end. 
They  were  all  of  other  tribes  ;  only  Othniel,  out  of 
Judah,  saved  and  died  without  blemish  and  with- 
out sorrow.  To  him  no  abnormity  of  Jewish  his- 
tory' attaches.  He  was  the  appointed  hero  of  his 
time.  The  relative  and  son-m-law  of  Caleb  con- 
tinued the  line  of  heroes  which  begins  in  the  desert. 
For  that  very  reason  he  was  free  from  many  temp- 
tations and  irregularities.  Men  were  accustomed 
to  sec  Judah  and  the  fomily  of  Caleb  take  the 
lead.    Other  Judges  had  first  to  struggle  for  that 

thefinmerofwhleh  ohaiaoterfmthe  inflneneoof  tiieDlviik* 
Spirit  as  one  wlxich  overpowen  the  wdrtanceof  the  natoiml 

wiU  [the  verb  11^^,  which  In  this  connwtlon  the  B.  ▼. 
eometimee  renders  ^  to  eooe  upon  mightUj,'  as  in  Jafisvs 
xiv.  6,  eomedmec  merelj  '  to  come  npcm,*  as  in  ver.  19  of 
the  same  etiapter,  properij  signifies  '  to  cleave,  to  out,  to 
brealc  through  >  —  Tm.],  wiiile  the  latter  represents  It  »a  & 
power  which  envelopes  and  covers  man.  They  who  receive 
and  possess  this  spirit  are  thereby  endowad  with  power  to 
perfiurm  wonderAU  deeds.  Coounonly,  the  Spirit  tliat  haa 
come  upon  them  maulliBSts  itself  in  the  ability  to  proidieajr, 
but  also  In  the  power  to  perform  wonders  or  exploits  traa- 
Bcending  the  natural  coursge  and  strength  of  man.  Tba 
latter  Fas  especially  the  case  with  the  Judges.  Hence  tbo 
Taigum  already,  on  oh.  vi.  84,  explains  the  '  Spirit  of  Jaho- 
vah  '  as  the  <  Spirit  of  Strength  fhxn  the  Lord,'  while  on 
the  other  hand  in  our  passage  It  emmeonsly  thinlu  of  tlae 
'  Spirit  of  Prophecy.'  Khnohi  also  undersCaods  hws  ttM 
'  spuitum  fortitudmU^  quo  exritatus^  amoto  ornni  metu,  bet' 
lum  advrsu*  Cuaekamtm  tuserpnU.'*  It  is  however  scareeljr 
proper  so  to  separate  the  various  powers  of  the  DtTtoe 
Spirit,  as  to  talie  It  in  its  operatkm  on  the  Judges,  marely  «a 
the  Spirit  of  Strength  and  Valor.  The  Judges  not  only  fboctat 
the  enemy  oourageoosly  and  victoriously,  but  also  Judged  th« 
people,  for  which  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  UndenteDdins, 
and  reiitrained  IdoUtry  (ch.  II.  18  «9.),  for  whkh  the  Spirit  oC 
Knowledge  and  of  the  Fear  of  the  Lord,  was  required.*' — Tft.] 
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aathority  which  Othniel  already  possessed.  He 
who  is  exempt  from  this  necessity,  escapes  many  a 
temptation. 

Tnus  Othniel  ib  a  type  of  sons  descended  from 
good  &milies,  and  of  inherited  position.  From  him 
such  may  learn  their  duty  to  use  life  and  strength 
for  their  conntrr.  His  life  shows  that  to  lead  and 
judge  is  easier  lor  them  than  for  others.  There  are 
many  "  Caleb-relatives  ?  who  squander  the  glory 
of  their  name;  but  yet  there  have  never  been 
wanting  Christians  who,  historically  among  the 
first  men  of  their  counUy,  have  borne  aloft  the 
banner  of  truth.  Joachim  von  Alvensleben  com- 
posed his  Confession  of  the  Christian  Faith  (printed 
at  Stendal,  1854),  that  he  might  acquit  himself  of 
his  "paternal  office"  to  his  family,  warn  them 
feithfuUy,  and  preserve  them  from  apostasy;  so 
that  Mardn  Chemnitz  prays  the  "  good  and  kind 
God  to  preserve  hoc  sacrum  deposiium  in  its  purity, 
everywhere  in  his  church,  and  especially  in  vohdi 
*ac  yami/w  "  (Brunswick,  March  1,  1566).    The 

r't  of  Othniel  clearly  manifested  itself  in  Zinzcn- 
;  and  he  rendered  useful  service  not  only  in 
spite  of  his  distinguished  name,  but  especially  in 
his  own  day,  because  he  bore  it.  His  life,  while  it 
ccstiHes  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  everything 
can  be  tamed  into  a  special  blessing,  shows  nlso 
that  no  gift  of  Providence  is  to  be  suppressed.  — 
least  of  all,  one's  family  and  origin  (cf.  Otto 
Strauss:    Zinzendoif,  Leben  und  Awwahl   seiner 


Schriflen,  etc.,  iv.  147,  etc.).  This  spirit  of  Othniel 
was  in  the  Minister  Von  Pfcil,  in  his  life  and  work, 
confessing  and  praying.    In  his  own  words  :  — 

^  Knight  <^  heaven  Jetna  made  me, 

Touched  me  with  the  Spirit**  tword, 
When  the  Spirit's  voice  declared  me 
Free  forever  to  the  Lord.'' 

Stabkb  :  What  great  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  that  men  so  easily  forget  the  true  God  whom 
they  have  known,  and  voluntarily  accept  and 
honor  strange  gods,  whom  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  knew.  Thb  Same  :  God  is  at  no  loss  for 
means ;  He  prescribes  bounds  to  the  aggressions  of 
the  enemy.  But  in  the  spiritual  warfare  also  men 
must  be  bold.  We  do  not  conquer  bv  sitting  still. 
Li  SCO :  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  i4  the  origmator 
of  everything  good  and  of  all  great  achievements. 

[Henby  :  Affliction  makes  those  cry  to  God 
with  importunity,  who  before  would  scarcely  speak 
to  him.  The  SAME  :  Othnielfirst  judged  Israel, 
reproved  them,  called  them  to  an  account  for  their 
sins,  and  reformed  them,  and  then  went  out  to  war ; 
that  was  the  right  method.  Let  sin  at  home  be 
conquered,  that  worst  of  enemies,  and  Aen  ene- 
mies abroad  will  be  more  easily  dealt  with.  Bishop 
Hall  :  Othniers  life  and  Israel's  innocence  and 
peace  ended  together.  How  powerful  the  presence 
of  one  good  man  is  in  a  church  or  state,  is  best 
found  in  his  death.  —  T&.] 


SECOND  SECTION. 


SKRYITUOE  TO  EOLOK,  KIKO  OF  MOAB.   EHUD,  THE  JUDGE  WITH  THE  DOUBLB-BDaSD 
DAOGEB.   BHiMOAB,  THE  DBLIYBBEB  WITH  THE  OX-OOAD. 


Egloiiy  King  of  Moah,  redtices  Israel  to  servitude^  and  seizes  on  the  City  of  Palms : 
care  delivered  by  Ehud,  who  destroys  the  oppressor. 

Chapteb  m.  12-30. 


they 


12  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  again  [continued  to  do  evil]  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  strengthened  [encoan4{ed  >] 
Eglon  the  king  of  Moah  against  Israel,  because  they  had   done  [did]  evil  in  the 

13  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  he  gathered  unto  him  [having  aiued  himMif  with]  the 
children  [sons]  of  Ammon  and  Amalek,  and  went  and  smote  Israel,  and  [they] 

14  possessed  [took  possession  of]  the  citj  of  palm-trees.     So  [And]  the  children  [sons] 

15  of  Israel  served  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  eighteen  years.  But  when  [And]  the  chil- 
dren [i?ons]  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah J,  [and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  raised 
them  up  a  deliverer,  Ehud  the  son  of  Grera,  a  Benjamite  [Ben-jemini],  a  man 
lefl-hHuded  [weak  •  of  his  right  hand] :  and  by  him  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 

16  sent  a  present  unto  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab.*  But  [And]  Ehud  made  him  a  dag- 
ger which  had  two  edges,  of  a  cubit  [jgomed^  length :  and  he  did  gird  it  under  his 

17  raiment  upon  his  right  thigh.     And  he  brought  the  present  unto  Eglon  king  of  Moab : 

18  and  Eglon  was  a  very  fat  man.     And  when  he  had  made  an  end  to  offer  the  present, 

19  he  sent  away  [dismissed  *]  the  people  that  bare  the  present  But  he  himself  turned 
again  [turned  back]  from  the  quarries  [^Pesilim]  that  were  by  Gilgal,  and  said,  I 
have  a  secret  errand  *  unto  thee,  O  king :  who  said.  Keep  [omit :  keep]  silence. 
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20  And  [thereapon]  all  that  stood  bj  him  went  out  from  him.  And  Ehud  came  [drev 
Dear]  unto  him ;  and  he  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour  [now  he, «.  «.  um  king,  was  sitting 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  cooling-house  •],  which  he  had  for  himself  aloae  [hi»  priT»te 
apartment]  :  and  Ehud  Said,  I  have  a  message  from  God  [the  Deity]  unto  thee.     And 

21  [Then]  he  arose  out  of  his  seat.     And  [immedutaij]  Ehud  put  forth  his  lefr  hand,  and 

22  took  the  dagger  from  his  right  thigh,  and  thrust  it  into  his  belly :  And  the  haft  also 
went  in  after  the  blade :  and  the  fat  closed  upon  [about]  the  blade,  so  tlpit  he  could  not 
[for  he  did  not]  draw  the  dagger  out  of  his  belly  ;  and  the  dirt  [the  dagger']  came 

23  out  [behind].  Then  [And]  Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch  [went  upon  the 
balcony],  Hudshut  the  doors  of  the  parlour  [upper  story]  upon  liim  [after  him],  and 

24  locked  them.  When  he  was  gone  out,  his  [um  king's]  servants  came ;  and  when  they 
saw  that  [and  they  looked,  and]  behold,  the  doors  of  the  parlour  [upper  story]  were 
locked,  [and]  they  said,  Surely  [doubtless],  he  covereth  his  feet  in  his  summer- 

25  chamber  [chamber  of  the  cooling-house].     And  they  tarried  till  they  were  ashamed 

[waited  Tery  long]  :  and  bchold,  he  opened  not  [no  one  opened]  the  doors  of  the  parlour 
upper  story],  therefore  tbey  took  a  [the]  key  and  opened  them :  and  behold,  their 

26  lord  wcu  fill  leu  down  dead  on  the  earth.  And  [But]  Ehud  [had]  escaped  while 
they   tarried;    and    [had   already]    passed   beyond   the   quarries  [Pm/tm],    and 

27  [had]  escaped  unto  Seirath  [Seirah}.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  was  come 
[irhen  he  arriTed],  that  he  blew  a  [the]  trumpet  in  the  mountain  [mountains]  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  went  down  with  him  from  the  mount 

28  [mountains],  and  he  before  them.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Follow  [Hasten]  after 
me :  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered  your  enemies  the  Moabites  into  your 
hand.     And  they  went  down  after  him,  and  took  the  fords  of  Jordan  toward  Moab, 

29  and  sufiered  not  a  man  to  pass  over.  And  they  slew  [smote]  of  Moab  at  that  time 
about  ten  thousand  men,  all  lusty,  ^  and  all  men  of  valour :  and  there  escaped  not  a 

30  man.  So  Moab  was  subdued  that  day  under  the  hand  of  Israel :  and  the  land  had 
rest  four-score  years. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMBIATICAL. 

[I  Yer.  12.  —  p'^.TT^ :  the  lame  word  ia  used  Bx.  It.  21,  etc.,  Josh.  zi.  20;  but  la  here,  as  Bachmaan  remaxka,  to  be 
explained  not  bj  thoee  paasagee,  bat  by  Etak.  xzx.  24.  It  impUte  here  the  impartadon  not  io  much  of  strength  as  oC 
the  oonscioosness  of  it.  —7b.] 

[S  Ter.  15.  —  *n^Hl :  Dr.  Caseel,  $ehwaeh,  weak.  « Impeded  "  would  be  the  better  word.  Against  the  opinioa  of 
iooM,  that  Ehud*s  right  hand  was  either  lamed  or  mutilated,  Bacbmann  quotes  the  remaric  of  Sohmid  that  it  would  haw« 
been  a  breach  of  decorum  to  send  such  a  physically  imperlect  person  on  an  embissy  to  the  king.     It  may  be  added  thsit 

this  explanation  of  nidS  Is  at  all  erents  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  case  oi  the  700  chosen  men  mtfitioned  in  ch.  zx. 
16.  — Te.) 

[i  Ter.  15.  —  Dr.  Oaseel  translates  this  clause :  ^  when  [als ;  i.  e.  JehonUi  raised  up  Ehud  as  a  deliTerer,  vkm]  thm 
sons  of  Israel  sent  a  present  by  him  to  Eglon,  the  king  of  Hoab."  But  it  is  altogether  simpler  and  better  to  take  the 
clause  as  an  independent  progreesiTe  sentence,  as  io  the  £.  Y.    So  Bachmann  also.  —  Ta.] 

[4  Yer.  18.  —  11  vtC7^  :  dismissed  them  by  accompanying  them  part  of  the  way  back,  cC  Gen.  xiL  20 ;  xriil.  16  ; 
etc.  —  Ta.] 

[»  Yer.  19.  —  inD"!?'^  :  Dr.  Cassel  translates,  «  a  secret  word."  But  «  errand  "  is  better ;  bai^nae  like  "t^^. 
It  may  be  a  word  of  message,' or  it  may  be  a  ootnmisslon  of  a  more  aotive  nature.  Bachmann  quotes  ChytrKus:  rem^ 
fugotutm  turetum  hab€o  apud  U  agtndum.  So,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  In  Ter.  20  "  ^^  ^if}  ^  D^H  7h^3^,  Is  n«>t 
necessarily,  *  I  have  a  word  fWxn  God  to  say  to  thee ;'  but  may  mean,  <  I  hare  a  eoinmlssion  from  God  to  «ieeute  to 
thee.' "  It  would  be  preferable,  therefore,  to  conform  the  English  Yersion  In  Ter.  20  to  Ter.  19,  rather  Uian  the  rerene. 
-Ta.] 

[0  Yer.  20.  —  The  rendering  giTen  aboTe  is  Dr.  Cassers,  except  that  he  puts  the  Terb  (307^)  In  the  pluperftct,  whinla 
can  scarcely  be  approTed.    He  translates  n*n|7!^n   H)!  7^3    ^7   Oberg^isekou  de»  KiMMautes^  which  we  can   only 

represent  by  the  awkward  phrase :  "  upper  story  of  the  cooling-house.*'  It  would  be  better,  howeTer,  to  take  TT^^t^ 
as  containing  an  a4jecttTe  idea,  descriptlTe  of  the  'alijak :  *^  cool  upper  story."    C£  Bachmann.  —  Te.]  *  * 

[7  Yer.  22.  —  The  term  )i*TtCHQ  occurs  only  here,  and  is  of  exoeedlngly  doubtftil  Interpretation.  Bachmann  ae- 
Bomes  tliat  the  S^O  which  precedes  it  has  Ehud  for  Its  snl^t,  and  then—  by  a  course  of  reasoning  fitr  too  leogthy 
and  Intricate  to  be  here  discussed— comes  to  the  oonduaicm  tiiat  plCC^^^  denotes  a  locality,  which  in  Xb»  next  Terse 

is  more  definitely  indicated  by  pl^pD.  The  latter  term,  he  thinks,  is  best  understood  "  of  the  lattice-work  by 
which  the  roof  was  inclosed,  or  rather  of  the  incloend  platform  of  the  roof  itself."  Aooord(ngly  he  concdTes  the  text 
to  say  that  Ehud  issued  forth  from  Bglon's  prirate  apartment  '^  upon  the  flat  roof,  more  definitely  upon  the  inchMed  plat- 
twrn  or  gallery."  —  Te.] 
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[B  Ter.  S8.  — Dr.  Caawl :  amgeaekent  LtuU^  c£  Um  CommcDtuy ;  but  it  Mama  better  to  bold  fkst  to  the  E.  Y.     Tb«  ex- 
'lb  UtenUj :  "  &t  men/'  t.  «.  weU-M,  loaty  men,  oT  gnat  phjidcMl  •trength.    So  Bechmann  alK>.  —  Tr.] 


SXSOBTIOAL  Alfl)  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers,  ia-14.  And  Jehovmh  enooomced  Ec- 
km,  'kins  of  Moab.  The  second  attack  on  iRrael 
eame  likewue  from  the  east,  but  from  a  point  much 
nearer  home  than  that  from  which  the  first  by 
Aram  had  come.  A  warlike  prince  of  Moab  had 
formed  a  lea^c  for  the  occasion  with  neighbors 
north  and  south  of  him.  For  the  sons  of  Ammon 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
abore  the  Moabites ;  while  the  hosts  of  Amalek 
rored  lower  down,  to  the  southwest  of  Moab. 
Hitherto  no  actual  conflict  had  occurred  between 
Moab  and  Israel.  But  the  order  that  "  no  Am- 
monite or  Moabite  shall  enter  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  Jehovah"  (Deut  xxiii.  4  (3)),  sufllciently 
marks  the  antagonism  that  existed  between  them. 
The  Moabites  longed  for  the  excellent  oasis  of  the 
City  of  Palms.  Jericho,  it  is  true,  was  destroyed  ; 
but  the  indestructible  wealth  of  its  splendid  site 
attracted  them.  They  surprised  Israel,  now  be- 
come dull  and  incapable.  Neither  in  the  land  of 
Benjamin,  where  tne  battle  was  fought,  nor  from 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  did 
they  meet  with  any  energetic  resistance.  From 
the  words  "  and  they  took  possession  of,"  in  con- 
nection with  the  following  narrative,  it  appears 
that  Eglon  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  C5ity  of 
Palms.^  This  renders  it  probable  that  Kglon  was 
not  the  king  of  all  Moab,  (whose  principal  seat 
was  in  Rabbath  Moab,)  but  a  Moabitish  coieftain, 
whom  this  successful  expeditioil  placed  in  posses- 
lion  of  this  feir  territory  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Ver*  15.  And  Jehovah  raised  them  up  a 
deUverer,  Shod,  the  son  of  Oera,  a  Ben-Jemini, 

a  man  weak  of  his  ri«ht  hand.    ^n(4 .   for 

which  the  LXX.  read  T^nH,  Aod  (Jerome  has 
Eui).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  older  derivation  of 
this  name  firom  Tin,  giving  it  the  sense  of  "  one 
who  praises,"  or  "  one  who  is  praised  "  {gforiam 
acdmens,  Jerome),  is  to  be  unqualifiedly  preferred 
to  tne  later,  proposed  by  Fiirst,  from  a  conjectural 

root    "TH.     TinM   is  related  to    T^H,  TTH,  as 

bn^  to  be  bright,  is  to  ^H,  b^H,  and  r")rjM 

(Arabic,  Hdriin)  to  "^H,  "^'^H.   Elsewhere  I  have 

already  compared  hod  with  the  Sanskrit  vad,  Hw, 
&«/8m,  S8«,  and  the  Gothic  audagn  (Irene^  p.  6, 
note.)  At  all  events,  as  Ehud  belongs  to  hod^  so 
such  names  as  Audo,  Eudoy  Heudo,  seem  to  belong 
to  attdags  (cf.  Forstemann,  Namenbuchf  L  162,  391). 
He  was  a  Ben-jemini,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
as  the  Targum  expresslv  adds.  When  the  son  of 
Jacob  was  bom,  his  dying  mother  named  him 
Benoni,  **  son  of  my  sorrow ;  "  but  his  father,  by 
way  of  enphemism,  called  him  Ben-jamin,  *'  son 
of  good  fortune"  (Gen.  xxxv.  18).  Jamin  came 
to  sij^nify  "  good  fortune,"  onlv  because  it  desig- 
nated the  right  side.  The  inhabitants  of  the  holy 
land  had  the  sea  {jam  ^)  on  the  right,  hence  called 

1  [It  certainly  appears  that  he  had  done  so  temporarily, 
but  by  no  ineani  that  he  had  done  so  permanently.  —  Ta.] 

S  The  Importance  of  this  obeerration  has  been  oreriooked 
vfth  reinvnce  to  other  lands  as  well  ai  Palestine.  The 
ffranal  *ct  that  the  eeaHide  was  the  right  aide,  has  been 
■caalintly  IgDOted.  That  was  tlie  reason  why  Jacob  Orimm 
(e«*e*.  dtr  DeuUcktn  Spraeke^  p.  980,  etc.)  fldled  to  uoder- 
■tsod  why  among  the  Indians,  Bomans,  etc.,  the  sooth  side  | 


that  side  jamin,  literally,  sea-side ;  and  the  high- 
lands of  Aram  (or  Sham,  cf.  Magyar,  Altherih.,  p. 
228)  on  the  lefk,  hence  s««o/,  the  left,  from  Sam. 
Different  nations  derived  their  expressions  for  right 
and  left  from  conceptions  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Thus  d«4«^r  and  dexter  *  are  based  on  the  idea  of 
showing,  pointing,  with  the  right  hand  {ifUvvfit) ; 
sinister^  from  sinus,  on  the  action  of  laying  the  right 
hand  on  the  side  of  the  heart  The  left  hand  has 
everywhere  been  regarded  as  the  weaker,  which, 
properly  speaking,  did  not  wield  arms.  When 
oriental  custom  placed  the  stranger  on  the  left,  it 
assigned  him  the  seat  of  honor  in  so  far  as  the  left 
side  seemed  to  be  the  weaker  and  less  protected  (cf. 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii  4 ;  Meiners,  Ueber  die  Versch, 
der  Menschennaturen,  iL  588).  From  the  idea  of 
weakness,  sprang  such  terms  as  \ai6sy  Uevus,  Ger. 
link,  [Eng.  left],  because  that  side  is  harmless, 
smooth,  and  gentle  (cf.  \uos,  Uevis).  Hence  also 
the  custom  among  Asiatic  nations  of  inclining 
toward  the  left  side,  and  resting  on  the  left  hand, 
when  seated,  (Meiners,  iiL  213)  :  the  right  hand 
was  thus  left  free.  It  was  by  a  euphemism  that 
the  name  of  Jacob's  son  was  Benjamin.  Among 
the  Greeks  also  the  "left"  was  euphemistically 
called  ^w^yvfjLot,  ^ood-omened,  because  it  was  wished 
to  avoid  the  ommous  ipi<mp6s.  A  similar  custom 
must  have  obtained  in  Israel,  since  just  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  there  were,  as  we  are  informed  Judg. 
XX.  16,  large  numbers  of  men  who,  like  Ehud,  were 
iS^'O;*  T  ntSW,  I.  «.  i>/l-^n<fcrf,  — the  sons  of  the 
right  hand  being  thus  most  addicted  to  the  use  of 
the  left.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  habit  of  the  tribe  tq  use  the  left  hand, 

it  cannot  be  supposed  that  "^??^?  is  meant  to  indi- 
cate lameness  of  the  right  hand.  The  LXX.  felt 
this  when  they  rendered  the  phrase  by  ifi^iSd^ios, 
"  double  righ^handed."  The  same  consideration 
influenced  those  more  recent  scholars  who  in- 
stanced (as  Serarius  already  did,  p.  84)  the  Ho- 
meric Asteropsus,  who  fought  witn  both  hands. 
However,  this  also  contradicts  the  spirit  of  the  nar- 
rative, and,  as  the  peculiarly  occurs  only  in  Ben- 
jamin, the  name  as  well.  Those  Benjemini,  who, 
like  Ehud,  use  the  left  hand,  do  it  in  contrast  with 
others,  who  make  use  of  the  right  without  any 
lameness  in  the  left.  That  which  Stobieus  {Ec- 
logce  Phtfsicoiy  ed.  Heeren>  i.  52,  992)  relates  of 
certain  African  nations,  might  also  be  said  of  the 
Benjamites :  that  they  are  "  good  and  for  the  most 
part  left-handed  fighters  [iLpiffrtpoiJuJixovi),  and  do 
with  the  left  hand  whatever  others  do  with  the 
right."  These  are  manifestly  the  same  tribes  of 
whom  Stephanus  of  Bvzantium  (ed.  Westermann, 
p.  128)  spi-aks  as  an  ffgyptian  people  near  Ethio- 
pia, and  whom  he  styles  'Evww/Jraf  (thus  desig- 
nating them,  like  Benjamin,  by  the  euphemistic 

term  for  left-handed).  Accordingly  13'*?';  T  "I^S 

means  no  more  than  "  unpracticed,  weak,  awk- 
ward, with  the  right  hand,  as  other  people  are 
with   the  left.    They  are  such  as  among  other 

of  the  mountains  was  the  right,  and  the  north  side  the  left. 
The  same  idea  prevailed  among  the  Oreeks.  That  in  Boman 
augury  ^^  to  the  left "  was  more  IkTorable  tlian  "  to  the 
right,^'  originated  only  In  another  view  of  the  object  which 
was  suppoeed  to  prodooe  good  fortane.  The  sea-side  was 
the  ftee  side. 
8  Cf.  Benl^,  Qrietk,  Onmmat.y  i.  240. 
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nations  the  people  frequently  called  Linketatz,  Link* 
Jms  [literally,  '*  left-paw,"  •*  left-foot "]  (Frisch,  i. 
616),  in  France  gauchier  pit.  "left-hander";  cf. 
the  English  awk,(fawk^  and  their  derivative  forma]. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Roman  legend  the 
hero,  who,  like  Ehud,  undertakes  to  kill  the  enem v 
of  his  country,  is  also  named  Scsvola,  left-handed. 
The  traditional  explanation  that  he  was  so  named 
because  he  burned  his  right  hand,  is  not  very 
suitable ;  he  should  in  that  case,  be  named  "  one- 
handed."  Still,  no  one  will  agree  with  Niebuhr 
(ROm.  Gesch.,  i.  569),  who,  following  Varro,  pro- 
posed an  altogether  different  derivation.  The  tra- 
dition must  refer  to  an  actually  left-handed  hero. 
Scavus,  says  Ulpian  {DigeMor.,  lib.  i.  tit.  1,  12,  3), 
does  not  apply  to  one  who  is  maimed ;  hence,  he 
who  cannot  move  the  right  hand  is  called  mancus- 
As  such  a  left-handed  person  we  are  to  consider 
Lalus  (Actios),  the  father  of  CEkiipus  {Oliiwovs). 

Ver.  16.  And  Shud  made  hiJoi  a  dagger 
[German :  Dolch]  whioh  had  two  edges,  a 
gomed  long.  The  word  dolch  [dagger,  dirk]  has 
passed  over  into  the  German,  from  the  Slavic,  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  not  yet  known  to 

Luther.i  It  answers  to  ^"nO  in  this  passage, 
better  than  "sword"  would  do,  because  it  has 
become  quite  synonvmous  with  stichdegen  (dirk  or 

Soniard).  Onental  daggers  have  always  been 
ouble-edged  and  short-handled  (ver.  22).  Gomed 
is  translated  <nn$afi'fi  by  the  Septuaginta.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  <nrt(fa/i^  was  half  an  ell,  t.  e.  twelve 
digits  or  three  fourths  of  a  foot  (cf.  BOckh,  Metro- 
log.  Untem.f  p.  211 ).  With  this  measure,  ^me(/,  in 
its  general  sense  of  cubitus ,  which  is  also  given  in 
the  garmida  of  the  Targum,  corresponcu.  The 
dagger  of  Ehud  was  not  curved,  as  the  sica  usually 
were  and  as  the  daggers  of  the  Bedouins  still  are 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  10).  Its  length  could  only  be 
such  as  was  consistent  with  concealment. 

And  girded  it  under  his  raiment.  **  To  the 
presence  of  Dionysius  the  Tarrant,  glided  Moeros, 
the  dagger  in  his  garment,"  sings  our  poet,-  and  is 
withal  perfectly  historical,  even  thougti  the  Fable 
(n.  257)  of  Hyginus  does  not  expressly  sav  this. 
With. such  daggers  in  their  garments  the  Sicarii 
raged  among  the  crowds  at  the  fall  of  JcrusalentL 
Prudentius  [Psychomachia^  689)  sings  oi DUcordia : 
**8icam  sub  veste  tegitl"  Rothan,  the  would-be 
murderer  of  the  Longbbard  king  Luitprand,  wore 
coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger  beneath  his  clothing 
(Paulus  Diaconus,  HisU  Lomb.  vi.  37).  Ehud  had 
to  wear  the  dagger  on  his  right  side  because  he 
was  left-handed.  However,  among  German  war- 
riors who  were  not  lef^handed,  the  dagger  was  also 
frequently  worn  on  the  right,  because  the  sword 
hung  on  the  left,  as  may  be  seen  in  old  pictures 
and  on  gravestones  (Klenun,  Waffen  una  Werk- 
Z€U(f€f  Leipzig,  1854,  p.  173). 

Ver.  17.    And  Sglon  was  a  very  ta,t  man. 

Considering  the  sense  of  M^l^  wherever  it  occurs 
in  Scripture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  Is  in- 
tended nere  to  express  the  corpulency  of  the  king. 
The  LXX.  in  giving  iurrtios,  follow  another  inter- 

? relation.      They  do  not  (as   Bochart  thought, 
^haleg,  p.  534)  take  it  as  descriptive  of  a  handsome 

1  Thifl  Is  the  opInioQ  of  Grimm  (Deutseh.  Wbrtnb.j  iL 
1222).  Howerer,  the  view  of  Klemm  {Wqfen  und  Werk- 
zeuge,  p  172)  may  nevertheiees  serve  to  find  the  original 
etymology  of  the  word.     [Lather  has  Sckwert^  fword.  — 

•a-J 
8  [Schiller,  In  bis  hallad  entitled  Die  Biirgsehaft.  —  Ta.] 


man,  nor  do  they  imagine  that  all  urhani,  on  ac- 
count of  their  comfortable  mode  of  living,  have  a 
tendency  to  become  fat  (cf.  Serarius,  p.  87) ;  but 
since  the  statement  "  and  Eglon  was  a  &t  man  "  is 
closely  connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  tfifts,  they  make  it  refer  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  king  received  the  presents.*  'Aorecbs 
is  friendly,  accessible  (Plato,  Pkced.,  116  b.).  In 
E^vpt,  where  the  translators  lived,  it  was  probablj 
still  a  matter  of  present  experience,  that  presenta- 
tions of  tribute  and  gifts  to  the  rulers  did  not 
always  meet  with  a  gracious  reception. 

Ver.  18.  "Wlien  the  .  presentation  of  tfne 
present  was  over,  he  dismissed  the  people. 
Menschen  {Nov.  Test,  ex  7Wm.,  p.  971)  very  prop- 
erly observes  that  ^HPy  here  employed  to  express 
the  presentation  of  ^fcs  to  a  king,  is  elsewhere  used 
to  denote  the  bringing  of  oblations  to  Gody  hence 

I?"?*?*  ofiering.  It  was  not  lawful  to  appear  be- 
fore'an  Asiatic  king  without  bringing  a  gifl^  (Sen- 
eca, Ep.  xvii.)  j  only  in  this  way,  thercibre,  could 
Ehud  mfbrm  himseu  of  the  situation  and  humor 
of  the  king.  The  presentation  of  gifts  is  a  length j- 
ceremony.  The  tenacious  adherence  of  oriental 
nations  to  ancient  customs,  enables  us  to  depict 
the  present  scene  by  the  help  of  Persian  descrip- 
tions of  similar  occasions.    Our  narrator  properly 

speaks  of  the  bearers  of  the  present  as  C^n,  the 
people ;  for  the  more  numerous  the  persons  who 
carried  the  gifts,  the  more  honored  was  the  kin|?. 
"  Fifty  persons  often  bear  what  one  man  could 
easily  carry,"  savs  Chardin  {Voyage,  iiL  217).  At 
this  ceremony  Ehud  had  no  opportunity  to  attempt 
anything,  for  he  neither  came  near  the  king,  nor 
saw  him  alone ;  nor  ^et  was  he  willing,  among  so 
many  bystanders,  to  mvolve  his  companions  in  the 
consequences  of  a  possible  &ilure.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  accompanied  them  back  to  the  borders, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  was  alone  when  making 
the  dangerous  attempt  Whether  he  suffered  or 
escaped,  he  wished  to  be  unhindered  by  their  pres- 
ence, and  also  to  appear  as  acting  without  their 
concurrence. 

Ver.  19.  But  he  himself  turned  back  liroin 
the  boundary-stones.    This  is  evidently  the  sense 

in  which  Q' y'^D^  is  to  be  taken.  v59  is  always  a 
carved  image,  y\vwr6p.  The  entire  number  of 
instances  in  which  this  word  is  used  by  Scripture 
writers  fails  to  sug^st  any  reason  for  thinking^ 
here  of  "  stone-quames,"  a  definition  which  more- 
over does  not  appear  to  harmoniie  with  the  locality*. 
But  as  the  connection  implies  that  the  borders  of 
Eglon's  territory,  which  he  had  wrenched  frona 
Israel,  were  at  the  pesUim,  we  must  understand  bv 
them  the  posts,  (rr^Aoi,  stones,  iapides  saari,  which 
marked  tne  line.  In  consequence  of  the  honors 
everywhere  paid  them,  these  were  considered  Pesi- 
Urn,  idol  images,  just  as  at  a  later  time  the  Hermrr., 
{ipficuets,  heaps  of  stone)  were  prohibited  as  idola- 
trous objects  (cf.  Aboda  Sara,  Mischna,  4).     With 

this,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tai^gnm,  S^^^r^Q, 
heaps  of  unhewn  stones,  may  also  be  made  to  har- 
monize.^   This  border  line  was  in  the  vicinity  of 

8  Henoe  thej  also  translate  DitS  by  aorcZbc,  Sx.  fi.  2, 
where,  to  be  rare,  it  rattier  ligniflee  **  beautlftal.^ 

4  Transferred  to  Ood,  Ex.  xxUi.  15 :  "  None  shaU  appear 
before  me  emptj." 

5  [To  this  Interpretation  of  the  pesilim^  Bachmann  (wbo 
agrees  witlt  our  author  in  r^jeetlng  the  oommonW  received 
'"  rtone-qu  irries  '')  ol^ts  that  it  is  not  In  aceordaooe  with 
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GUgal,  which  had  not  fallen  into  the.  hands  of 
MtMib.  Ewald  has  rightlj  insisted  upon  it  that 
Gilgal  mnst  have  lain  northeast  of  Jencho  {Gesch. 
des  Volies  Israel,  ii.  317).  That  this  was  the  rela- 
tire  position  of  Gilgal,  and  its  direction  from  Jeri- 
cho, has  already  received  confirmation  fix>m  the 
first  chapter  of  our  Book. 

And  said,  I  have  a  secret  message.  It  could 
not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  Ehud  did  not  make 
this  request  until  his  return.  The  ceremony  of  the 
{Hiblic  audience  did  not  allow  it  to  be  made  at  that 
lime.  The  presentation  of  the  presents  must  have 
been  so  conducted  as  to  impress  the  king  with  the 
conviction  that  Ehud  was  especiallv  devoted  to 
him.  Signs  of  discontent  and  ill-will  on  the  part 
of  the  6ubju«ited  people  cannot  have  escaped  the 
conqueror.  The  more  highly  would  he  value  the 
devotion  of  one  of  the  Israelitish  leaders.  That 
Ehud  had  sent  his  companions  away,  and  had  not 
returned  until  thejr  had  crossed  the  border,  was 
easily  explained  as  indicating  that  he  had  a  matter 
to  present  in  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  observed 
by  them.  All  the  more  eager,  therefore,  was  Eglon 
to  hear  that  which  Ehud  seemed  to  hide  from 
IsraeL  It  was  only  by  such  a  feint  that  Ehud 
oould  succeed  in  approaching  the  tyrant  and  ob- 
taining a  private  interview.  Israel's  deliverer  must 
first  seem  to  be  its  betrayer.  The  same  artifice  has 
been  used  by  others.  When  the  Persians  wished 
to  destroy  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  doubdngly  con- 
sidered now  tney  could  pass  the  guards,  Darius 
said  that  he  would  pretend  to  have  a  secret  com- 
mission, concerning  Persia,  from  his  father  to  the 
king;  adding,  as  Herodotus  (iii.  72)  says:  "For 
when  lying  is  necessary,  lie  "  I 

Who  said,  Silenoe  1  Thereupon  all  that  stood 
by  him  went  out.  Ehud  does  not  demean  him- 
self as  if  Ae  wished  that  those  present  would  depart. 
He  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  telling  his  secret 
before  them  all.  But  this  Eglon  will  not  permit. 
Oriental  manners  could  not  be  more  perfecUy  set 

forth.  The  king's  injunction  of  silence  (DH,  'st !) 
on  Ehud,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  command  to  those 
present  to  leave  the  room.  Eglon  must  therefore 
have  expected  matters  not  to  be  heard  by  all  ears. 
All  who  "  stood  "  about  him,  went  out.  They  were 
his  servants  (ver.  24),  who  do  not  sit  when  the 
king  is  present  "  Happy  are  these  thy  servants,'' 
says  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  *'  who  stand 
continually  before  thee,  and  hear  thy  wisdom." 
In  the  Tutinameh  (translated  by  Rosen,  i.  42,  43) 
it  is  said :  "  The  King  of  Khorassan  was  once 
sitting  in  his  palace,  and  before  his  throne  stood 
the  pillars  of  the  empire,  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
high  and  low,  great  and  small,"  etc. 

Ver.  20.  Now,  he  had  seated  himself  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  oooling-house.  To  un- 
derstand what  part  of  the  house  is  thus  indicated, 
wc  have  only  to  attend  to  the  description  of  orien- 
tal architecture  given  by  Shaw,  in  nis  Travels  (i. 
386,  Edinb.  edit.  1808).  Down  to  the  present 
day  many  oriental  houses  have  a  smaller  one  an- 
nexed to  them,  which  sometimes  rises  one  story 
higher  than  the  main  building.  In  Arabic  as  in 
Hebrew  this  is  called  alijak,  and  serves  for  purposes 
of  entire  seclusion  or  rest.  "  There  is  a  door  of 
commtmication  from  it  into  the  gallery  of   the 

the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  He  thinka  that  the  pesi- 
lim  were  idolatroas  imagoe  set  up  either  by  the  apostate 
InaeUtes  themeelvei,  or  hj  Eglon,  "  as  boundary-marks  of 
ttie  territory  Immediately  sut^t  to  him,  and  as  signs  of  h6 
supremacy."  He  seems  Inclined  to  prefer  the  latter  alter- 
native, because  of  "  ttie  ftct  that  Shud  does  not  feel  iiim- 


house,  besides  another  which  opens  immediately. 
fh>m  a  priv^  stairs,  down  into  tne  porch  or  street 
without  givmg  the  least  disturbance  to  the  house.'' 
The  alijah  of  Eglon  consisted  of  an  inner  chamber, 
opening  on  an  exposed  balcony  (]i"1TOD),  from 
which  a  door  led  into  the  house  itself  (at  present 
called  dor  or  bait)  Within  the  door  of  the  alijah 
there  was  however  still  another  apartment  (^IH, 
ver.  24),  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  necessary- 
house.  .  Bein<;  high  and  freely  accessible  to  cur- 
rents of  air,  the  aJiJah  was  a  cool  retreat.  Similar 
purposes  were  sul>served  in  Germany  by  the  per- 
ffukSf  balconies,  galleries,  arbors  {£auben);  hence 
Luther's  translation,  Sommer-lavbe  (summer-arbor 
or  bower).  He  followed  the  rendering  of  theLXX. 
who  have  ry  Btpiv^^  while  the  Targum  gives  more 

prominence  to  the  idea  of  repose  (S^^C  ^^2| 
Koirrt)'  The  public  reception  of  the  gifts  had  taken 
place  in  the  house.  Afterwards,  while  Ehud  ac- 
companied his  companions,  the  king  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  alijah  "  which  was  for  himself  alone  " 
(his  private  chamber).  When  Ehud  returned  he 
was  received  there,  as  he  had  anticipated. 

And  £hud  said,  I  have  a  message  firom  the 
Deity  unto  thee.    Then  he  arose  from  his  seat. 

Q'^n^S  *^5^  is  a  commission  firom  a  higher  be- 
ing. He  docs  not  say  Jehovah,  for  this  is  the  name 
of  the  Israelitish  God,  with  whom  Eglon  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  We  are  not  however  to  assume  that 
the  God  of  Eglon  is  meant ;  for  what  can  Ehud 
the  Israelite  announce  from  Chemosh !  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  by  Elohim  a  superior  prince 
is  to  be  understood,  whose  liegeman  or  satrap  Eg- 
lon was,  as  was  already  intimated  above,  —  a  hu- 
man possessor  of  majesty  and  authority.  As  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  capital  of  Moab  was 
transferred  from  Rabbah  to  the  small  bit  of  terri- 
tory which  had  been  acquired  across  the  Jordan, 
Eglon  in  Jericho  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  lord  of 
all  Moab.  The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
mother-country  was  most  likely  that  of  a  vassal  or 
feudal  baron.  That  he  is  styled  kin^  does  not 
contradict  this.  The  potentates  of  smgle  cities 
were  all  called  "  kings,*^  as  the  Greeks  called  them 
ritpopvoi,  without  on  that  account  being  anything 
more  than  dependents  of  more  powerful  states  and 

Erinces.^  It  suits  the  role  which  Ehud  wishes  to 
e  ascribed  to  him,  that  he  should  also  have  rela- 
tions with  the  transfluvial  Moab,  a  fact  which  of 
course  must  be  kept  profoundly  secret.  Thus 
Eglon 's  rising  is  explained.  The  same  honor  was 
due  to  a  message  from  the  superior  lord  as  to  his 
presence.  Like  reverence  was  shown  to  royal  let- 
ters even,  as  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Herodo- 
tus concerning  a  message  to  Oroetes ;  and  from  it, 
the  fidelity  of  those  whom  the  message  concerned 
was  inferred  (Herod,  iii.  128).  The  same  mark  of 
honor  was  paid  to  parents  and  aged  persons.  From 
this  custom  the  ecclesiastical  usage  of  standing  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  is  also  to  be  derived. 

Eglon  rises  out  of  respect  for  the  D'^H  v.^  ^5"^. 
This  has  been  the  constant  explanation.  The  di- 
verging view  of  Bertheau^  does  not  commend 
itself.     The  Talmud  —  understanding  the  words, 

self  and  those  with  him  secure  until  he  has  passed  ttie 
pesilhn."  —  Ta.] 

1  Thus  the  king  ci  Huor  was  king  paramount  over  all 
the  kings  of  his  vicfaiity  (Josh.  xi.  10). 

i  [Bertheau  says :  ^'  Diriniug  the  purpoee  of  Ehud,  hs 
rose  up  to  defend  himself.''  —  Ta  J 
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however,  of  the  (»od  of  Israel  —  already  dedaces 
from  them  the  lesson,  that  if  a  stranger  thus  rose 
up  to  receive  a  message  from  God,  much  more  is 
it  the  duty  of  an  Israelite  so  to  do  {SanhecLnn, 
GO  a). 

Vers.  21-24.  Immediately  Shud  put  forth 
hia  left  hand.  Ehud  made  use  of  a  pretext,  in 
order  to  cause  E^lon  to  rise.  He  was  surer  of  his 
thrust  if  his  victim  stbod.  Eglon's  attention  must 
be  wholly  diverted,  that  the  attack,  entirely  unre- 
sisted, might  be  the  more  effective.  In  such  sud- 
den assaults,  bulky  people  like  Eglon  are  at  a 
disadvanta;;e.  Cimber  pressed  closely  on  Caesar, 
as  if  to  make  most  urgent  entreaty  for  his  Srother 
(Plut,  Ciemr,  86).  Parmenio  was  stabbed  by 
Cloander,  while  cheerfully  reading  a  letter  (Cur- 
'  tins,  vii  2,  27).  The  instance  most  like  Eglon 's 
case,  ia  that  of  King  Henry  IIL  of  France. 
Clement,  to  secure  an  interview,  had  provided 
himself  with  a  commission  from  a  friena  of  the 
king.  When  he  arrived,  the  king  was  sitting  on 
his  close-stool.  Hoping  to  hear  of  an  understand- 
ing with  his  opponents,  Henry  bade  the  messenger 
draw  near ;  whereupon  the  monk  stabbed  him  in 
the  abdomen  (cf.  Ranke,  FrunzOs.  Gesch.,  i.  171). 
Ehud's  thrust,  though  left-handed,  was  powerful. 
The  dagger,  together  with  its  short  handle,  buried 
itself  in  the  fat  of  the  man,  and  came  out  behind. 

Sn?  signifies  a  flame ;  then  the  blade  of  a  sword, 
which  glitters  and  bums  like  a  flame.  In  a  medi- 
icval  writing,  the  following  words  occur:  ** Sin 
nvert  Jlamnieret  an  iiner  hanO  (Miiller's  Mittelh. 
Wdrierb.,  iii  836).  In  technical  language  we  also 
speak  of  flaming  blades  {geflammUn  klingen). 

And  oame  out  behind,  nj^TtjrnQn  M^JI. 
The  ancient  doubt  as  to  this  word,  which  occurs 
but  once,  and  about  which  opinions  are  still  divided, 
appears  from  the  divergent  renderings  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Targum.  It  is  certain,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Greek  rendering  wpoaraJia, 
can  have  bttle  weight ;  for  it  arose  from  the  simi- 

larity  of  the  word  in  the  text  to  HT?^"^^,  cur- 
rent at  the  time,  and  meaninj^  wpoffrdst  vestibule. 
In  the  secbnd  place,  the  addition  of  Ehud  after  the 

second  k^^U  (ver.  23),  shows  that  another  sub- 

'  ject  begins,  and  that  therefore  the  first  H'*!!!  can 
refer  only  to  the  sword,  not  to  the  man.  Further, 
since  HJltp^Sn  is  provided  with  H' local,  it 
manifestly  denotes  that  part  of  the  body  toward 
which  the  course  of  the  sword  was  directed,  while 

^?.*.5  testifies  to  the  actual  perforation  of  the  body. 
Now,  as  the  sword  was  thrust  fh>m  before  into  the 
abdomen  (l^^)*  there  would  be  no  donbt  as  to  the 

Eart  where  it  emerged,  even  if  the  etymology,  which 
as  here  to  deal  with  an  onomatopoetic  worn,  did  not 
make  this  perfectly  plain.  Parshedon  is  the  Greek 
irfWKr6st  <uid  belotags  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Lithuanian  oerstiy  Lettish  pirst,  Polish  pierdziec, 
Russian  perdjet,  Greek  icip^^Wy  Sanscrit /)ar</,  Latin 
wdere,  Gothic yaiWon,  Old  High  Germany^^rran  (cf. 
Pott,  EtymoUxj.  Forsch.,  I  245 ;  Grimm.  Wdrterb'., 
iii.  1335).    The  sword  emerged  behind  through  the 

1  ["'  Hit  iword  flaoMd  in  hli  hMd.''~  Ta.] 
J  [Robinson 'c  map  locates  JSf-  Helu  not  direotly  cMt,  but 
■ontheaflt  of  Jericho,  not  north  but  south  of  Wady  Heehban 
(ef.  Bibt.  R^s.  i.  585).  Tt  appean  that  the  wordf  "  direetly 
east  ^'  belong  to  SeetKn,  and  mnat  in  Hitter's  opinion  be 
made  to  conform  to  Robinson's  location  of  Et  Hdu.  Cf. 
Gage's  Ritter,  lU.  49.     Van  de  Velde's  map  places  El-Helu  ; 


fundament  The  king  fell  down  without  uttering 
a  sound.  Ehud  did  not  delay,  but  went  out  un- 
hindered through  the  balcony.  The  attendants 
had  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  cdijak:  Ehud 
takes  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  locks  the 
door  to  it,  in  order  to  delay  the  moment  of  discov- 
ery. The  heedless  conduct  of  the  unsuspecting 
attendants  supports  his  boldness.  As  soon  how- 
ever as  thev  see  him  go  out,  —  an  earlier  return  to 
{heir  lord  is  not  lawful,  —  they  endeavor  to  enter 
the  alijah.  Ehud  had  gone  away  so  calmly,  that 
they  suspect  nothing.  They  are  not  even  sur- 
prised when  they  find  the  doors  fastened.  Serarius 
lias  properly  directed  attention  to  the  aversion  felt 
by  the  ancients  to  the  least  de;^ee  of  exposure 
when  complying  with  the  necessities  of  nature. 
This  applies  e^<pccialIy  to  kings,  inasmuch  as  sub- 
jection to  these  necessities,  too  plainly  proved 
them  men.  Of  Pharaoh,  the  Jewish  legend  says 
that  he  wished  to  appear  like  a  god,  above  the  need 
of  such  things.  "He  covers  his  feet,"  is  a  euphe- 
mism, taken  from  the  descent  of  the  long  garments 
(cf.  Bochart,  Hierozoicony  i.  677). 

Vers.   25-30.      And  they  waited   Ions.   1^ 

t^2.  These  words  add  the  notion  of  displeasure 
and  ill  humor  to  the  idea  of  waiting  (cf.  2  Kgs. 
ii.  17  ;  viii.  11).  At  length  they  comprehend  that 
something  extraordinary  must*  have  taken  place. 
They  procure  another  key,  with  which  they  open 
the  doors,  and  find  their  lord  — dead.  Ehud's  arti- 
fice, however,  had  succeeded.    While  they  delayed 

(Cnpn^nn,  from  n&r^D,  morari,  is  onomato- 
poetic). he  had  got  beyond  the  border,  as  £ar  as  Sei- 
rah.  This  pla^,  which  according  to  ver.  27  be- 
longed to  the  monn  tains  of  Ephraim,  is  unknown. 
It  bounded  the  territories  of  Benjamin  on  the 
north.  Ehud  reached  it  by  way  of  the  border 
which  ran  by  Gilgal,  which  shows  that  both  these 

C laces  were  north  of  Jericho.  It  is  evident  that  he 
ad  agreed  with  the  Israelites  to  give  the  signal 
there,  in  case  he  were  successful.  '  His  trumpet- 
blast  was  transmitted  among  the  mountains.  Is- 
rael flocked  together,  and  heard  of  the  nnprece- 
dentedly  fortunate  deed.  The  people  saw  in  it 
the  firm  -jesolve,  which  gives  victoi^^.  The  plan 
of  battle  had  also  been  already  determined  by 
Ehud.  It  was  of  the  last  importance  to  cut  the 
terrified  and  leaderless  Moabites  off  from  the  assist- 
ance of  their  transjordanic  friends.  Hence,  the  first 
care  of  Israel  is  to  seize  the  ford  of  the  river.  Tfee 
ford  in  auestion  was  manifestly  no  other  than  that 
which,  directly  east  of  Jericho,  half  an  hoar  north 
of  Wady  Hestiban,  is  still  in  use.  Seetzen  called  it 
el'MGlc/Uaa,  Robinson  el-Helu'^  (Bitter  xr. 484, 547, 
Gage's  transl.  iii.  4, 49).  That  the  occupation  of  this 
ford  decides  the  victory,  proves  clearly  that  Egk>n 
was  not  king  of  all  ll^oab,  bnt  only  of  the  Moab 
on  this  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  a  terrible  retri- 
bution, a  sort  of  "  Sicilian  vespers,"  which  Israel, 
rising  up  after  long*  subjection,  inflicted  on  Eglon 
and  his  people.    The  falling  foes  were  men  of 

might    ^9^  ^^  expresses  the  distinction  {da$ 

Afisehn),*  /'*n  tt^M  the  warlike  character  and 
abilities,   of  the   smitten    enemies.     Moab   was 

southeast  of  Jerloho,  a  short  distaoee  north  <^  W.  Heshbao. 

-Ta.] 

8  [BnmnAD :  "  ]QtZJ,  the  lkt,{.  s.  (iaooatnst  with  fir- 
sons  of  starved  appearanee)  tha  well-fed  and  opalent  man  ; 
of.  Latin  cpimtu ;  henoe,  the  nan  of  oooseqnener.^  Bnt 
compare  note  8  under  "  Textoal  and  QrammaHinsI  ^  —  Ta.] 
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thoroughly-  vanqaished,  and  Israel  had  rest  for 
eighty  years. 

The  exploit  of  Ehad  doubtless  surpasses  all  sim- 
ilar deeds  of  ancient  history  in  the  purity  of  its 
motrre,  as  well  as  in  the  energy  and  boldness  of  itn 
execution.  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  however 
celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  were  moved  to  kill 
Hipparchus  by  private  interests  (cf.  Thucyd.  vi. 
56).  Blind  warrior-fury  tills  Mudus  Scsevola,  as 
also  Theodotus  (Folyb.  v.  81),  the  wo;uid-be  mur- 
derer of  PtoIemsBUs,  and  they  fail  of  success. 
Ehud  was  equally  bold  and  pure.  He  risked  his 
life  for  no  interest  of  his  own,  but  for  his  people. 
And  not  merely  for  the  external  freedom  of  his 
nation,  but  for  the  maintenance  and'  honor  of  its 
divine  religion,  which  was  inseparably  linked  with 
freedom.  It  was  against  the  mortal  enemy  of  Is- 
rael—  against  one  lying  under  the  ban,  and  shut 
out  from  the  congr<^ation  of  Israel  —  that  he 
lifted  up  his  sword.  Ue  exposed  himself  to  a  fear- 
fnl  peril,  in  order,  if  successful,  to  give  therewith  a 
signal  of  coura^  and  comfort  to  his  people.  To 
be  sure,  if  he  did  not  succeed,  the  haired  and  op- 
pression of  the  enemy  would  increase  in  violence. 
But  for  that  very  reason  men  saw  the  more  clearly 
that  God  had  raised  him  up  to  be  a  deliverer. 
And  yet,  where  in  Israel  are  those  praises  of  Ehud, 
which  in  Athens  resounded  for  centuries  in  honor 
of  Harmodius  1  Scaevola's  deed  ^  U  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  nation's  heroic  performances.  The  his- 
torian makes  him  ^ay  (t<ivy,  xi.  12):  "As  an 
enemy  have  I  slain  the  enemy."  It  is  true,  the 
remarkable  act  has  had  the  honor  of  being  minutely 
handed  down,  even  to  the  least  details  of  its  prog- 
res.4.  But  all  this  was  to  point  out  the  sagacity 
and  energy  of  the  strong  left-handed  man.  Not 
one  word  of  praise  is  found.  On  the  contrary — 
and  this  fact  deserves  attention  —  the  remark  usu- 
ally made  of  other  Judges,  is  here  wanting :  it  is 
not  said  that  "the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  upon 
him."  Nor  is  it  said,  as  of  Othnicl,  that  he  "  judged 
Israel."  Neither  are  we  told  that  the  rest  and 
peace  of  Israel  were  connected  with  his  life  and 
death.  Subsequent  exegesis  called  him  the  Wolf, 
with  which  Benjamin  is  compared  {Midrash,  Ber. 
Rahba,  cap.  89,  p.  87  a).  As  the  wolf  throws  him- 
self on  his  prey,  so  had  Ehud  thrown  himself  on 
E^lon.  They  saw  in  Ehud's  deed  the  act  of  a 
mightjr  man,  influenced  by  zeal  for  God ;  but  the 
'*  Smn't  ofJehooah"  insmres  neither  such  ariijic€  wn- 
such  murder.  So  mucWhe  less  could  the  act  of 
Ehud,  however  brilliant  under  the  circumstances, 
be  made. to  exculpate  similar  deeds.  So  much  the 
less  could  the  crimes  that  defile  the  pages  of  Chris- 
tian history,  such  as  those  committed  against 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  use  it  as  a  cover  for 
themselves.*  Although  Eglon  was  a  heathen,  a 
foreigner,  a  tyrant,  an  enemy  actually  engaged  in 

1  In  Plotenh'i  PanUHs  of  Greek  and  Roman  Hittory 
(n.  2),  the  iame  history  is  givefi  of  a  Greek,  Neocles,  who 
madeaa  actempt  against  Xerxes  like  that  of  Sc«Tola  against 
Porsenna. 

S  Bxeellent  remarks  are  found  in  the  work  of  Hugo  Gro- 
dns,  ZV  Jure  BeUi  et  Pads,  lib.  1  cap.  iv.  (ed.  Tn^  ,  1778),  p. 
178.  Serarlofl  declines  to  treat  the  sul^t,  under  the  fSseble 
pretext  of  lack  of  time,  p-  92.  (Compare  Bajle,  Diction- 
nafre,  s.  v.  Mariana^  ii.  2061,  e.) 

S  [WoRMWOBTH  :  ''  Some  have  raised  ol\}ection8  to  this 
aet  of  Bjod,  as  censurable  on  moral  grounds :  and  they 
have  deecribed  him  as  a  '  crafty  Israelite,'  taking  an  nnfoir 
advantage  over  an  unwieldy  corpulent  Moabite  ;  others  have 
apolo^xed  for  it,  on  &e  plea  tiiat  it  is  not  to  be  measured 
hy  what  tlwy  call  the  standard  of  our  '  enlightened  modem 


hostilities,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  Ehud  only  as  a 
deliverer,  but  never  of  his  deed  as  sprung  from  the 
Spirit  of  God.  How  much  more  disgraceful  are 
murder  and  treason  against  one's  own  king, 
countrymen,  and  fellow  Christians  1  It  was  an  in- 
sult to  Christianity,  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
when  in  answer  to  Clement's  question,  whether  a 
priest  might  kill  a  tyrant,  it  was  determined  that 
"  it  was  not  a  mortal  sin,  but  only  an  insularity  " 
(Hanke,  Fianx.  Gesch.,  i.  473) ;  or  when  rope  Paul 
V.  exclaimed,  with  refeienc©  to  the  murder  of 
Henry  IV.  by  Havaillac  :  "  Detta  gentium  fecit  hoc, 
quia  datuB  in  reprobum  sensum."  Worse  than  the 
dagger  is  such  aoctrine.' 

UOMILBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ehud,  theJud^  with  the  two-edged  sword. — 
1.  Israel  was  agam  in  bondage  on  account  of  sin. 
And  the  compassion  of  God  was  not  exhaust^, 
although  no  deliverer  came  out  of  Judah.  In  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  great  and  rich  may  indeed 
become  instruments  of  God's  will;  but  his  power 
is  not  coniinc<^to  them.  If  no  one  arises  in  Judah, 
some  one  in  Benjamin  does.  If  it  be  not  Othniel, 
Caleb's  nephew,  it  is  some  unknown  person  who 
comes  to  rescue  his  people.  Neither  the  name, 
nor  the  physique,  is  material.  Deliverance  may  be 
begun  with  the  left  hand. 

2.  Ehud  kills  Eglon,  the  tyrant  of  Israel ;  jet 
he  is  not  properly  a  murderer,  but  only  a  wamor. 
However,  it  is  better  to  conquer  as  Othniel  and 
Gideon  conquered.  He  did  it,  not  for  private  re- 
venge, nor  from  fonaticism,  but  for  the  just  freedom 
of  Israel  and  its  religion.  He  did  it  against  Moab, 
and  not  against  one  who  shared  his  own  faith  and 
country.  God  raised  him  up ;  but  yet  the  Word 
of  God  does  not  approve  his  deed.  He  was  a  de- 
liverer of  Israel ;  but  there  hangs  a  shadow  never- 
theless over  his  official  activity.  Therefore,  no 
murderous  passion  can  appeal  to  him.^  By  him  no 
tyran^murder,  no  political  assassination,  is  excul- 
pated. And  this  not  simply  because  in  Christian 
states  and  churches  there  can  bo  no  Eglon s  or 
Moabs.  —  Starke  :  "  The  Jesuit  principle  that  it 
is  right  to  put  an  heretical  prince  out  of  the  way, 
will  nopper  be  valid  until  a  person  can  be  certain 
of  having  such  a  calling  fh)m  God  to  it,  as  Ehud 
undoubtedly  had."  —  His  cause  was  pure ;  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  assassination  in  hjs- 
tory,  —  Christian  history  not  excepted,  —  down  to 
the  murder  of  the  North  American  President  Lin- 
coln ;  not  even  of  those  instances  which  remind  us 
(as  Mallet,  Altes  und  Neues,  p.  92,  so  beautifully 
did  with  reference  to  G.  Sand,  the  murderer  of 
Kotzebue)  of  the  words  of  the  Lord :  "  Father, 
forgive  them }  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Gerlach  :    We  are  not  to  think  that  the  deed 

civilisation  '  compared  with  what  they  term  the  '  barbarous 
temper  of  those  times.*  But  surely  these  are  low  and  un- 
worthy motives/'  He  then  quotes  with  approbation  from 
Bp.  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Waterlaod,  the  g:ist  of  whose  reouuiu 
(Sanderson's  howerer  being  made  with  immediate  reference 
to  the  act  of  Phinehas,  Num.  zxv.)  is,  that  the  Lord  raised 
up  deliverers  for  Israel, and  divinely  warranted  their  actions, 
which  sftlons,  however,  form  no  precedents  for  those  who 
have  not  similar  divine  authority.  But  it  is  surely  not  an 
improper  question  to  ask,  whether,  when  God  raised  up  a 
hero,  endowed  him  with  foith  and  seal,  with  strength  an<V 
energy,  to  secure  certain  results,  Ue  also,  always  and 
naceatarlly,  suggested  or  even  approved  the  methods  adopted 
not  only  as  a  whole  but  even  in  detail.  —  Te.] 
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of  Ehad,  in  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  is 
set  before  us  as  an  example ;  bat  we  must  also 
beware  lest,  because  the  manner  is  no  longer  allow- 
able, we  be  led  to  deny  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  whom  this  deliverer  of  his  people  was 
impelled. 

S.  Because  Ehud's  cause  was  pure,  his  deed  was 
followed  by  peace  and  freedom.  Th&t  can  be  said 
of  no  other  similar  deed.  He  first  searched  out  the 
enemy^  in  his  hiding-place,  and  then  triumphed 
over  him  in  the  battlefic^i-  He  shows  himself,  —  1, 
a  true  Israelite  by  faith ;  2,  a  true  son  of  Benia- 
min,  who  was  compared  with  the  wolf,  by  his 


strength.  He  drew  his  sword,  not  for  the  sake  of 
war,  but  of  peace.  Therefore,  Israel  had  peace 
through  him  until  he  died. 

Ehud  mav  not  improperly  be  considered  a  type 
in  spirit  of  him  who  likewise  sprang  from  Benja- 
min—  of  Saul  who  first  ravened  Uke  a  wolf,  but 
became  patient  and  trustful  like  a  lamb ;  of  the 
Apostle  who  called  the  Word  of  God  a  two-edged 
sword  that  pierces  through  the  conscience;  of 
Paul,  whose  symbol  in  the  church  is  the  sword 
through  which  as  martjrr  he  lost  his  own  life,  after 
he  had  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  by  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit. 


Shamgar  imiUs  tix  hundred  PhiUtiines  with  an  ox-^oad. 

m 

Chaptbr   III.    31. 

81  And  after  him  was  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath,  which  [and  he}  slew  [smote]  of 
the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox-goad  ;  and  ba  also  [he,  tooj  delivered 
Israel 


IXSQBnOia  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

After  him.  After  his  example.  Following 
Ehud's  example,^  Shamgar  smote  Uie  Philistines. 
That  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  of  time,  as 
if  on  the  death  of  Ehud  Shamgar  had  succeeded 
him,  is  evident  from  ch.  iv.  1 .  Moreover,  if  that 
were  the  meaning,  a  statement  of  the  years  of 
Shamgar  would,  not  be  absent  The  hypothesis  of 
Josephus,  that  he  governed  one  year,  is  untena- 
ble. Accordingly,  the  other  Jewish  expositors  have 
properly  assigned  the  exploit  of  Shamgar  to  the 
time  of  Ehud,  i.  e.  to  the  period  of  eighty  years. 

Shamgar,^  the  aon  of  Anath.  To  what  tribe 
he  belonged,  b  not  stated.  If  it  be  correct  to  con- 
nect rgS  with  ninjB,  Anathoth  (cf.  Kaplan, 
ErtiM  Kedumtm,  ii.  142)',  it  will  follow  iStht  like 
Ehud  he  was  of  Benjamin,  and  defended  the  terri- 
tory of  that  tribe  in  the  west  against,  the  Philis- 
tines, as  Ehud  did  in  the  east  against  the  Moabites. 
His  whole  histoij,  as  here  given,  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle heroic  exploit,  in  which  he  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  Philistines  with -extraordinary  strength.^ 

With  an  ox-goadU  The  Septuagint  gives 
itp<npitwo6s,  by  which  it  evidently  means  me  plough- 

1  [Baehiiuum  ohmrrm  that  this  and  rimilar  intorprsta- 
tkms  of  tbia  exprenion,  militate  agidnit  the  analogy  of  eh. 

X.  1,  8 ;  xii.  8, 11, 18,  in  aU  which  paangei  '^HrjH  nfen 
to  the  daration  of  the  oiBdal  or  natoial  lifii  erf'  the  pre- 
vtoiuly  mentioned  person.  Appealing  to  ch.  r.  6,  where 
the  ^*  dajs  of  Shamgar  ^  are  deeeribed  in  enoh  a  way  as  to 
exclude  the  snppoeitioo  that  they  belonged  to  the  period  of 
*(  net "  obtained  by  Ehod,  he  makes  them  qmchronons 
with  some  part  of  the  OansaniCe  oppression  under  Jabin. 
While  the  Oanaanttes  sul^ngated  the  northern  part  of  the 
land,  the  Philistines  attempted  to  extend  their  power  in  the 
south,  which  occasioned  the  conflicts  oi  Shamgar  with 
them.  — Tm.] 

S  n|Ql^.  The  andents  tnmslated  H :  Nomm  AA- 
veius,  *<  Name  of  a  stranger.^  Ehud  was  the  son  df  a  oer- 
tain  K*|3.  Perhaps  Shamgar  also  is  someliow  rslated  to 
that  name. 


handle,  sftvo,  that  part  which  the  ploughman 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  wit|^  which  he  guides  the 
plough.*  More  correct,  however,  is  the  rendei> 
mg  "  ox-goad  "  (cf.  Bochart,  Hienwiam,  i.  385)  ; 

rtJ"Yin  ttnSJ,  as  the  Tai^gnm  has  it.  It  was  the 
"  prick  **  against  which  the  oxen  "  kicked,"  when 
struck  with  it.  The  Greeks  called  it  fiovKkrt^. 
With  such  an  instrument.  King  Lycuigus  is  sa£i 
to  have  attacked  the  wandering  Bacchus  and  his 
followers  *  (//.  vi.  135).  There  is  a  traditioa  in 
Holstem  that  in  the  Swedish  time  a  peasant 
armed  with  a  pole  put  to  flight  a  multitude  of 
Swedes  who  had  entered  his  house  and  threatened 
to  bum  it  (Miillenhoff,  Sagmy  etc,  p.  81). 

He  deUvered  laraeL  He  procured  victory  for 
them,  and  assisted  them  over  tne  danger  of  present 
and  local  subiugation.  But  to  "  deliver  "  is  not  to 
"judge."  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Lord  **  in  connection  with  him. 


HOMILEnOAL  AND  PBAOTIOAL. 

,  Shamgar  the  deliverer  with  the  ox-goad.    Coorm- 
geous  examples  find  worthy  followers.    Shamgar 

8  [BACSMAm :  <<  We  are  ondonbledljr  to  think  here  oTa 
marauding  band  like  those  bronght  to  view  in  -1  Sam.  zxx. 
1  ir.  and  Job  i.  15,  agidnst  whom  Shamgsr,  dther  engaged 
at  the  momoit  in  ploughing,  or  else  seldng  the  first  woapon 
that  came  to  liand,  proceeded  with  an  oz-goad.  with  each 
eOiBct  as  to  strike  down  six  handled  of  them.''  — Ta.] 

4  This  interpretatioa  of  the  LXX.  has  nothing  lo  do  (as 

Bertbeau    thinks)  with  the  readfaig   *1^!|n     *Ta\D, 
found  by  Angostine. 

5  This  legend  is  oo|tottslj  treated  bj  Nonnns,  oo  th* 
basis  of  Horner^  verrion  of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  al- 
though the  scene  is  laid  in  "  Arabia,*^  Nonnns  nev«ficb»> 
less  transflsrs  the  abovennentloaed  event  and  the  dty  ot 
Lycurgos  to  Oaimel  and  the  Brythneaa  Sea.  It  is  donbfc- 
less  true,  as  KShler  obeerres  {DU  Diomftiaka  von  N<mmms 
ton  PUHopolu,  Halle,  1858,  pp.  76,  77),  that  by  /9ovrA^ 
Nonnns  appears  to  have  understood  an  axe.  The  ~ 
poets  also  give  an  axe  to  lorcnrgns. 
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trode  in  Ehud's  ibotstqw.  One  triumphB  with  a 
sword,  the  other  with  an  implement  of  peace. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  sajs  Origen,  that  a  indge  of 
the  chorch  need  not  always  carry  a  sword,  and  be 
full  of  sererity  and  admonitions  to  repentance,  but 
should  also  be  like  a  husbandman,  "  who,  grad- 
ually opening  the  earth  with  his  plough,  prepares 
it  for  the  reception  of  good  seed.'*^ 

Staskb  :  When  God  wishes  to  terrify  the 
enemy,  He  needs  ^  not  many  men,  nor  strong  de- 
fense and  preparation  for  the  purpose.  —  Gerlach  : 
Shamgars  -deed  is  probably  to  be  viewed  only  as 
the  eroct  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  holy  enthusiasm, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  seixea  the  first  best 


weapon,  and  put  to  flight  the  enemy  whom  some 
terror  fh>m  God  had  scared. 

[Ubmrt:  1.  God  can  make  those  eminently 
serviceable  to  his  glory  and  the  church's  good, 
whose  extraction,  education,  and  employment  are 
very  obscure.  He  that  has  the  residue  of  the 
Spirit,  could,  when  be  pleased,  make  ploughmen 
judges  and  generals,  and  fishermen  apostles.  2.  It 
IS  no  matter  what  the  weapon  is,  if  God  direct  and 
strengthen  the  arm.  An  ox-goad,  when  God 
pleases,  shall  do  more  than  Goliath's  sword.  And 
sometimes  He  chooses  to  work  by  such  unlikely 
means,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  ap- 
pear to  be  of  God.  — Tb.] 


TfflRD  SECTION. 


THS  UBTIT17DB    TO  JABIIT,    KIITO  OV  CJOfJUOt,     DEBORAH,  THB  FBXALB   JTJI>OB  OV  VIEBT  8PIBIT, 
▲HD  BABAK,  THB  MILITABT  HBRa 


Ehud  being  dead^  Israel  falls  bach  into  eviUdoingy  and  is  given  up  to  the  tyranny  of 
Jabiny  king  of  Canaan.     Deborah^  the  Prophetess^  summons  Barak  to  undertake  the 

work  of  deliverance. 

Chapter  IV.    1-11. 

1  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  again  did  [continued  to  do]  evil  in  the  sight 

2  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah ;]  when  [and]  Ehud  was  dead.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovaii] 
sold  them  [gar*  them  up]  into  the  hand  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan  that  reigned  in 
Hazor,  the  captain  of  whose  host  was  Sisera,  which  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gen- 

3  tiles  [Harosheth-Hagojim].  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah] ;  for  he  had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  ;  and  twenty  yearn  he  mightily 

4  oppressed  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.     And  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of 

5  Lapidoth,^  she  judged  Israel  at  that  time.  And  she  dwelt  [sat*]  under  the  palm-tree 
of  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Beth-el  in  mount  Ephraim :  and  the  children  [sons] 

6  of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for  judgment  And  she  sent  and  called  Barak  the  son  of 
Abinoam  out  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  and  said  unto  him.  Hath  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah 
the]  God  of  Israel  commanded  [thee],  saying.  Go,  and  draw  toward  mount  Tabor,' 
and  take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men  of  the  children  [sous]  of  Naphtali,  and  of  the 

7  children  [^ns]  of  Zebulun  ?  And  I  will  draw  unto  thee,  to  the  river  [brook] 
Eishon,  Sisera  the  captain  of  Jabin  s  army,  with  ^  his  chariots  and  his  multitude  ; 

8  and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand  ?     And  Barak  said  unto  her.  If  thou  wilt  go 

9  with  me,  then  I  will  go :  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  then  I  will  not  go.  And 
she  said,  I  will  surely  go  with  thee :  notwithstanding  [but]  the  journey  that  thou 
takest  [the  expedition  on  which  thou  goest]  shall  not  be  for  thine  honour ;  for  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  sell  [gire  up]  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman.     And  Deborah 

10  arose,  and  went  with  Barak  to  Kedesh.  And  Barak  called  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
to  Kedesh  ;  and  he  went  up  with  ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet : '  and  Deborah  went 

11  up  with  him.  Now  Heber  the  Kenite,  which  was  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Hobab 
the  father-  [brother-]  in-law  of  Moses,  had  severed  himself  from  the  Kenites,  and 
pitched  his  tent  unto  the  plain  of  Zaanaim  [near  Elou-Zaanannim],  which  is  by 
Kedesh/ 

TEXTUAL  AND  QRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Tcr.  4—  niT^p  V  ni^H:  Dr.  eiaiel,  taking  the  Moond  of  thaM  wordi  as  an  appelUtlTe,  rvaden,  —  efi»  Weib 
Mil  Ftmrgtiu^  a  woman  of  flaiy  iplrit,  eC  hit  remarks  below.    The  possibility  of  this  ren  lorlng  cannot  be  denied  ;  bot 
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it  is  at  leut  equally  probabto  that  the  ordioaiy  Ti«w  which  ragaida  Lapidoth  ai  a  proper  noon  li  eomet 
points  out  that  the  succeesion  of  statMiients  in  this  pa«age  li  ezactlj  the  same  aa  in  "  Miriam  the  propheten,  tiie  deter  of 
Aaron,"  "  Huldah  the  propheteu,  the  wife  of  Shallnm,*'  "  Anna,  a  proplietee«,  the  daughter  of  Phanoel,"  ete.  Thaee 
instaaoee  create  a  preeumpHoa  that  in  this  case  too  the  second  statement  after  the  name  wiii  be  one  of  Ikmilj  relation- 
sliip,  which  in  the  absence  of  positire  proof  tlie  mere  grammatical  posslbllitjr  of  another  Tlew  does  not  snfBoe  to  oonaterw 
Tail.  The  feminine  ending  of  Lapidoth  creates  as  little  diffloultj  as  it  does  in  Naboth,  and  other  instances  of  the  same 
sort.  Of  lispidoth  we  hare  no  knowledge  wiutterer.  The  mention  here  made  of  liim  does  not  necessarily  imply  tlutt  lie 
was  sUll  Uriog.    Ct  Ruth  ir.  10  ;  1  Sam.  xxrii.  8 ;  etc.  —  Tft.] 

[S  Yer.  5.  —  H^Qlfi*^ :  Bachmann  also  transUtes  "  sat »  (sou),  although  he  interprets  «  dwelt ; "  cf.  ch.  x.  1 :  Joah. 
ii.  15  ;  2  Kgs.  xxii.  14.     »  As  aooocding  to  the  last  of  these  pasnges  the  prophetess  Huldah  had  her  dwelUng    (K^H) 

n^Q^i"^)  in  the  second  district  of  Jerusalem,  so  the  prophetess  Deborah  had  her  dwelling  (D^ltn'^  H'^l^l)  ^*'*'^ 
the  Palm  of  Debonh."  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  6.—  '^Zir^    "^n^     ri5l^y^:    ^-  Cassel,— Zi*A«  an/  dtn  Berg  Tabor^  proceed  to  Mount  Tabor.     So 

^any  others.  For  3  ^^h  a  verb  of  motion,  ct  Ps.  xxir.  8.  But  inasmuch  as  TTQTtD  recurs  immediately  in  Ter.  7, 
and  Is  th«ane  transitive,  Bachmann  proposes  to  take  it  so  here :  go,  draw  sc.  an  army,  to  thyself  or  together,  on  Mount 
Tkbor.     Cf  the  Vulgate.  — TE.J 

[4  Yer.  7.  —  iSiP^THH^  *.  properiy,  ^  and  (not,  VfUh)  his  chariots,**  etc.,  although  Oassel  also  has  mU.  HS  ia  tbe 
sign  of  the  accusatiye,  not  the  preposition,  as  appears  flrom  the  fiact  that  it  lias  the  copula  "  and  "  beibre  it  —  Ta.] 

[6  Yer.  10.  —  Vb^n?  :  if  the  sufciJect  of  bjJJ  be  Barak,  as  the  £.  Y.  and  Dr.  Cassel  take  it,  ^^^J"^2  can 
liardly  mean  any  thing' else  than  **  on  foot,"  as  Dr.  Oassel  renders  it ;  cf.  rer.  15.  But  the  true  construction  —  true,  be- 
cauae regular  and  leaylng  nothing  to  l>e  supplied  — is  that  which  De  Wette  adopts:  *'and  there  went  np,  I^^Jj^^I, 

ten  thousand  men."  In  this  construction,  which  hannoniies  perfectly  with  the  context,  Vb^*2?  eTidently  means  '^at 
his  feet,"  i.  «.  as  De  Wette  renders,  "  after  hhn."  —  Ta  ] 

[6  Yer.  11.  —Dr.  Cnssers  translation  adheres  strictly  to  the  order  of  the  original :  <*  And  Heber,  the  Kenite,  had  seTeivd 
himitelf  flrom  Kain,  the  sons  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  and  had  pitched  his  tent  near  £ion-2aanannim,  by 
Kedeeh.  On  the  rendering  "  brother-in-law,"  inntead  of  "  fltther-in-law,"  cf.  KeU,  on  Kx.  U.  18  ;  Smith's  BiU.  Diet.  s.  t. 
Hobab.  — Tr.] 


EXBQETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1 .  And  Shud  was  dead :  i.  e.  For  Ehud 
was  no  more.  That  the  eighty  years  of  rest  were 
also  the  years  of  Ehud's  government  is  not  indeed 
expre^^sly  stated,  but  seems  nevertheless  to  be  indi- 
cated in  this  verse.  For  **  rest "  is  always  coinci- 
dent with  **  obedience  towards  God ; "  and  obedi- 
ence is  maintained  in  Israel  through  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Judge.  When  he  dies,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  people  manifests  itself  anew.  Hence, 
when  we  read  that  the  people  "  continued  to  do 
evil,  and  Ehud  was  dead,  this  language  must  be 
understood  to  connect  the  cessation  of  jest  with  the 
death  of  Ehud.  Shamgar  —  no  mention  being 
made  of  him  here  —  must  have  performed  his  ex- 
ploit some  time  during, the  eighty  years.     The 

standing  expression  'IS'^D'H,  "and  they  con- 
tinued," is  to  be  regarded^  as  noting  the  contin- 
uance of  that  fickleness  which  obtains  among  the 
people  when  not  led  by  a  person  of  divine  enthusi- 
asm. They  always  enter  afresh  on  courses  whose 
inevitable  bsucs  they  might  long  since  have  learned 
to  know.  The  new  generation  learns  nothing 
from  tlie  history  of  the  past.  "  They  continued,** 
is,  therefore,  really  equivalent  to  **  they  began 
anew.** 

Vers.  2,  3.  And  Jehovah  gB,ve  them  up  into 
the  hand  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  etc.  Joshua 
already  had  been  obliged  to  sustain  a  violent  con- 
test with  a  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor.  He  conmianded 
a  confederation  of  tribes,  whose  frontier  reached 
as  far  south  as  Dor  (TantOra)  on  the  coast,  and 
the  plains  below  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  The  battle 
of  Jabin  with  Joshua  took  place  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  (Lake  Hulch) ;  and  from  that  fact  alone 
Josephus  inferred  that  "Hazor  lay  above  (firep- 
jccircu)  this  sea.**  But  its  position  was  by  no  means 

1  [Bachmann  identifies  ^  Hasor  with  HAzxCir  or  Uaslreh, 
two  hours  W.  of  Bint  Jebeilv  in  the  heart  of  Northern  Oali- 


SO  close  to  the  lake  as  Robinson  ( Bibl.  Res.,  iiL  365) 
wishes  to  locate  it,  which  is  altogether  impossible. 
The  course  of  Joshua  makes  it  clear  that  it  lay  on 
the  road  from  Lake  Merom  to  Zidon.  For  in 
order    to    capture    Hazor,  Joshua   turned    back 

(!3^J5»  Josh.  xi.  10)  ftx)m  the  pursidt  It  appears 
from  our  passage^  and  also  from  Josh.  xix.  37, 
that  it  must  have  been  situated  not  very  far  from 
Kedesh,  but  in  such  a  direction  that  from  it  the 
movements  of  Israel  toward  Tabor,  on  the  line  of 
Naphtali  and  Zebulon,  could  not  be  readily  ob- 
served or  hindered  :  that  is  to  say,  to  the  west  of 
Kedesh.^  That  its  position  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  iimilarity  of  modem  names  alone,  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  Robinson,  who  successively 
rejected  a  Hazireh,  a  Tell  HazOr,  and  el-HazCiry 
(for  Which  Ritter  had  decided).  For  a  capital  o'f 
such  importance  as  Hazor  here  and  elsewhere  ajp-' 
pears  to  oe,  an  elevated  situation,  commanding  the 

lowlands  (^P^9"^7,^),  must  be  assumed.  It  most 
have  been  a  fortress  supported  by  rich  and  fertile 
fields.  These  conditions  are  met  by  Tibnin,  as  is 
evident  from  Robinson*s  extended  description  of  it 
(ii.  451  ff.;  iii.  57  ff.).  The  shnilarity  of  name  in 
not  wanting;  for  the  Crusaders  must  have  had 
some  reason  for  calling  it  Toronum.  William  of 
Tyre  ( Hist.  lib.  xi.  5  ;  m  Gesta  Dei  Ftwncorum,  p. 
798)  described  the  place  as  adorned  with  rinevarae 
and  trees,  the  land  fertile  and  adapted  for  cultiva- 
tion. It  lies  midway  between  Tyre  and  Paneos, 
and  is  of  immense  importance  for  the  control  of 
the  country.  Robinson  has  justly  remarked,  that 
a  fortress  must  have  been  on  this  spot  lon^  before 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders ;  nor  does  it  raise  any 
great  difficulty  that  William  of  Tyre  reckoned  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  on  whose  borders,  at  all 
events,  it  lay.^  —  The  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  of  our 

that  for  Tibnin  nothing  speaks  except  its  importance  from  a  - 
military  point  of  vieir,  which  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  erl- 


lee,  on  an  acclivity  with  extemtive  ruins  and  a  sepulchral ,  dence.     <'  The  similarity  of  the  medisBval  name  Toroaima 
vault  of  graat  anUquity,'*  cf.  Rob.  Ui.  62.     He  remarlu  I  (»  Haaor?)  is  wholly  illusory.''  — Tr.] 
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,  evidently  cherished  the  de.-igii  of  regain- 
ng,  in  some  favorable  hour  of  Uraeiituih  supine- 
nees,  the  territory  taken  from  hh  ancestors  by 
Joshua.  With  this  object  in  view,  his  ^neral-in- 
chid;  Sisera,  kept  the  languishing  nation  under 
discipline  at  another  point.  The  name  of  Sisera's 
residence  was  Harosneth  Ha^^im.  It  may  per- 
haps be  possible  to  fix  this  nitherto  wholly  un- 
known place  also.  The  power  of  the  present  Jabin 
must  have  extended  as  far  as  that  of  the  earlier  one 
{L  e.  to  Tantiira  and  the  rvgion  south  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias) ;  since  otherwise  the  battle  with  Barak 
would  not  have  been  fought  at  the  Kishon.  More- 
over, Naphtali,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar  were  all  in- 
terested in  the  war  against  him  (ch.  v.  15).  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  probable  that  Sisera's 
residence  was  in  this  southern  part  of  Jabin's  do- 
minions. Sisera  was  commander  of  an  army 
dreaded  chiefly  for  its  nine  hundred  iron  chariots. 
Bat  these  were  of  consequence  only  on  level 
ground.  That  is  the  reason  why,  Josh.  xvii.  16, 
such  prominence  is  given  to  the  £fict  that  just  those 
Canaanites  who  lived  in  the  plains  of  Beth-shean 
>  (3eis4n)  and  Jezreel,  through  which  latter  the 
Kishon  flowed,  had  iron  chariuts.  The  name  it- 
self of  Harosheth  Hagoiim  suflices  to  su;2:gest  its 
connection  with  iron  chariots.  Harosheth  (Heb. 
Ckarotheth)  is  the  place  where  iron  was  worked 
{eharash^  the  smith).  It  is  only  natural  to  look 
for  it  in  the  plains  just  named.  But  the  residence 
of  Sisera  is  called  Harosheth  Hagojim^  the  Haro- 
sheth of  the  Gojim.  By  Gojim  we  must  understand 
a  race  diflerent  not  only  from  Israel,  but  also  from 
tlie  Canaanite,  Aram,  Edom,  Moab,  etc.  The 
Targum  translates  Harosheth  Ha^^ojim  by  fortress 

ordtyof  the  Gojim  (MJOPJ  ''ir?)*  and  thus  re- 
fers us  to  GtUl  Hagojim  (Isa.  viiL  23  [E.  V.  ix.  1]), 
which  b  translated  in  the  same  way  (*^3^?  stands 

often  for  "^^y,  city).  The  prophet  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  locates  this  G^U  of  the  Gojim  on  this 
side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias.  It  is  clearly  erroneous  to  make 
this  GaliUta  Gentium  cover  the  whole  district  of 
Galilee ;  for  that  included  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
the  shore  of  Lake  Tiberias,  whicrf'  the  prophet 
mentions  separately.  If  it  be  proper  to  interpret 
the  passage  geographically,  Gelil  Hagojim  must 
lie  south  of  Lake  Tiberias,  where  subsequently  Gal- 
ilee began.    Joshua  himself  also  conquered  a  king 

of  the  Gojim  in  "  b^^?  "(Josh.  xii.  23).  From 
the  position  given  to  this  king  in  the  catalogue,  no 
geographical  inference  can  be  drawn,  since  the 
enumeration  is  made  without  any  regard  to  the 
situation  of  localities.    The  passage  berames  clear 

only  when  ^/?  is  taken  as  ^"^y?*  making 
Joshua  victorious  over  the  king  of  the  Gojim  in 
Gelil.  Now,  it  cannot  escape  notice  that  among 
the  kings  conquered  by  Josnua,  no  king  of  Beth- 
shean  is  found,  although  in  Josh.  xvii.  16  this 
place  appears  so  important,  and  its  territory  must 
nave  been  conquered,  and  although  the  cities  in  the 
plain  of  Jerreel  are  named.  The  conjecture,  there- 
fore, is  plausible  that  Beth-shean  is  represented  by 
the  king  of  the  Gojim.    Beth-shean  was  the  start- 

I  [To  our  author^  Identiileatlon  of  narotheth  ha-0<^ 
vUh  fieth-ttMan,  Bachmann  objects  that  the  latter  utjr  is 
knovD  bj  its  usiial  name  to  the  writer  of  Judge* ;  cf.  eh.  i. 
27.  fle  is  "  inelised  to  adopt  the  view  of  Tliomeon,  The 
Lamd  and  the  Bookj  ch.  xxix.,  who  finds  Hnrodbeth  In  Har- 
eChteh,  a  hill  or  moand  at  the  eoutheastem  corner  of  the 

6 


ing-point  of  the  later  Galilee  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Oj^era, 
i.  216,  etc.)  *  it  was  the  city  of  iron  chaiiots  ;  its 
population  was  always  of  a  mixed  character 
(Canaanites,  Gojim,  Jews,  Judg.  i.  27;  Chuiin, 
6  b).  From  the  date  of  the  first  Greek  notices  of 
it  (^in  the  Septuagint,  Josephu9,  etc. ;  cf.  Kitter, 
XV.  432  [Gage's  Tmnsl.  ii.  335] ),  it  appears  under 
the  name  Scythopolis,  city  of  the  Scythians.  On 
the  question  now  this  name  originated,  we  are  not 
to  enter  here.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  not 
unsuitable  to  take  the  term  Scythians  as  equiva- 
lent to  Gojim ;  especially  when  we  compare  Gen. 
xiv.  1,  where  Tidal,  king  of  the  Gojim,  is  named 
in  coimection  with  Elom,  Shinur,  and  Ellosar. 
Although  our  historical  data  are  not  suflicicnt  to 
raise  these  probabilities  to  certainties,  several  con- 
siderations suggested  by  the  narrative  are  of  some 
weight.  If  liaroshcth  Hagojim  is  to  be  looked 
for  m  the  vicinity  of  Beth-shean,  the  whole  ceo^- 
raphy  of  the  war  becomes  quite  plain.  Jabin 
and  Sisera  then  occupy  the  decisive  points  at  the 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  The  southern  army 
of  Sisera  b  the  most  oppressive  to  Israel,  and  its 
dislodgement  is  the  main  object.  Barak  is  not  to 
attack  Hazor,  for  that  is  surrounded  aiidsii]>|<ortcd 
by  hostile  populations,  which  it  is  impractieubk'  a:^ 
yet  to  drive  out.  Deborah's  plan  is  to  unniliilatu 
the  tyrannical  power,  where  it  has  et»tabli.-hed  itjiclf 
in  the  heart  of^Israel.  Tabor  is  the  central  jKjint, 
where  Naphtali  and  Zebulun  can  conveniently  as- 
semble. A  straight  line  from  Kedesh  to  that  mount, 
runs  through  the  territories  of  both.  SImihi  niut^t 
tight  or  allow  himself  to  be  cut  off.  His  overthn»w 
is  L«raers  freedom.  His  army  is  Jabin  V  only  hold 
on  those  regions.  Hence,  Msora's  flij^ht  from  iho 
Kishon  is  northward,  in  order  to  itach  llu/or. 
On  the  way,  not  far  from  either  Hazor  or  Kcdc^h, 
his  fate  overtakes  him.^ 

Yer.  4.  And  Deborah  a  prophetlo  woman, 
n^2p  nWK  According  to  Num.  xi.  25,  the 
prophetic  gifk  has  its  source  in  the  "  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah." Its  oflBce  answers  to  its  origin  :  it  preaches 
God  and  speaks  his  praises.  Cause  and  eflcct  tes- 
tify of  each  other.  Every  one,  whether  man  or 
woman,  may  prophecy,  on  whom  the  "  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  "  comes.  The  prophetic  state  is  a  divine 
ecstasy,  a  high  poetic  entnusiasm  {4tr$ov<rui(fi¥, 
from  9*6s),  under  the  influence  of  which  the  praises 
of  God  are  spoken.  On  this  account,  the  prophet 
resembled  at  times  the  Greek  fidyris  (from  fudvoftoi) ; 

compare  especially  Jer.  xxix.  26  (M250C-1  ^^^P » 
DDj?,  connected  with  nahiy  in  the  same  chapter, 
ver.  8,  is  actually  rendered  fuirriv  hj  the  LXX.). 
In  itself,  however,  both  as  to  derivation  and  mean- 
ing, naJba^  niba,  is  to  be  compared  with  lirfiy.  The 
Erophet  utters  the  liroj,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Jc- 
ovah  manifests  itself;  he  declares  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  God.  He  is  a  spokesman  of  God  and 
for  Him,  Hence  Aaron  could  be  called  the  tuifn 
of  Moses  (Ex.  vii.  \).  He  was  the  ready  organ  of 
the  spirit  which  resided  in  Moses.  Doubtless,  in 
the  highest  sense,  Moses  was  himself  the  nabi. 
With  him,  God  spake  mouth  to  mouih,  not  in  vis- 
ions and  dreams  and  enigmas  (Num.  ?ui.  6-8) ;  not, 
that  is,  as  He  announced  himsilf  to  Aaron  and 

Plain  of  Akka,  clom  behind  the  hills  that  diride  this  plain 
from  that  of  Jeireel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kishon,  yet  no 
near  the  foot  of  Oannel  as  only  to  leave  a  passage  for  the 
river.  This  mound  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  old  nun- 
parts  and  bulkang».»'~Ta.l 
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Miriam.  Miriam  was  the  first  prophetess  who 
praised  God  in  ecstatic  strains  of  poetry,  with  tim- 
brels and  dances,  before  all  the  people  (Ex.  xv.  20). 
It  has  been  asked  (cf.  my  treatise  udm-  Prophet- 
intien  und  Zauberinnen  iin  Weimar,  Jahrbuch  fiir 
iMutarhe  Sprache,  vol.  iv.),  how  it  comes  about  that 
prophetic  women  constitute  a  "  significant  feature  " 
-  of  the  old  German  heathenism  only,  whereas  Jew 
ish  and  Christian  views  assijrned  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy to  men.  The  contrast  certainly  exists ;  it  rests 
in  the  main  upon  the  general  difference  between 
the  heathen  and  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  subjective  nature  of  woman  is  more 
akin  to  the  subjective  character  of  heathenism.  So 
much  the  higher  must  Deborah  be  placed.  She 
was  not,  like  Miriam,  the  sister  of  such  men  as 
Moses  and  Aaron.  The  objective  spirit  of  her  God 
alone  elevates  her  above  her  people,  above  heroes 
before  and  after  her.  -iCot  only  tne  ecstasy  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  the  calm  wisdom  of  that  Spint  which 
informs  the  law,  dwells  in  her.  Of  no  Judge  until 
Samuel  is  it  expressly  said  that  he  was  a  "  proph- 
et." Of  none  until  him  can  it  be  said,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  popular  authority  needful  for 
the  office  of  Judge,  even  before  the  decisive  deed  of 
his  life.  The  position  of  Deborah  in  Israel  is  there- 
fore a  twofold  testimony.  The  less  commonly 
women  were  called  to  the  office  she  exercised,  the 
more  manifest  is  the  weakness  of  those  who  should 
have  b«Bn  the  organs  of  divine  impulses.  That 
she,  a  woman,  became  the  centre  of  the  people, 
proves  the  relaxation  of  spiritual  and  manly  en- 
ergy. But  on  the  other  hand,  the  undying  might 
of  divine  truth,  as  delivered  by  Moses,  comes  brill- 
iantly to  view.  History  shows  many  instances, 
where  in  times  of  distress,  when  men  despaired, 
women  aroused  and  saved  their  nation ;  but  in  all 
such  cases  there  must  be  an  unextinguished  spark 
of  the  old  fire  in  the  people  themselves.  Israel, 
formerly  encouraged  by  the  great  exploit  of  a  left- 
handed  man,  is  now  quickened  by  the  glowing 
word  of  a  noble  woman. 

The  name  Deborah  does  not  occur  here  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  also  borne  by  the  nurse  of  Re- 
becca, who  was  buried  near  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 
Many  find  the  name  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
prophetess.  Its  projAjr  meaning  is,  **  bee "  ;  and 
.in  Hellenic-  oracles  also  bees  play  an  important 
part  (cf.  Paus.  ix.  40,  etc.).  Tnis  honor  tney  en- 
joyed, however,  only  in  consequence  of  the  errone- 
pus  derivation  of  the  name  melUta  from  me/os,  a 

6ong.     In  like  manner,  Deborah    (n^ZJ^),  the 

bee,  is  Aot  connected  with  dabar  0?'J),  to  speak  ; 
nor  does  it  properly  mean  the  "  march  of  the  bees  " 
(Gesenius) ;  neither  is  it  "buzzjng"  (Fiirst) ;  but, 
as  tnelitta  from  meliy  honey,  so  Deborah  is  to  be 

derived  .from  debath  (0^3^),  which  also  means 
honey,  the  interchange  of  r  and  s  being  very  com- 
mon (honor,  konos,  etc.).  Deborah  is  a  female 
name  akin  in  meaning  to  the  German  Emma,i  — 
end  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  reference  to  the 
prophetic  office  in  the  case  of  our  Deborah  any 
more  than -in  that  of  Rebecca's  nurse. 

A  womaa  of  a  fiery  spiiit,  nST^^b  -H^'W. 
The  majority  of  expositors,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem,  regard  Lapidoth  as  the  name  of  Debo- 
rah's husband.  Yet  it  was  felt  by  many  that  there 
<wa8  something  peculiar  in  the  words.  '  If  the  ordi- 


nary interpretation  were  the  true  one,  it  wonld  be 
natural  to  look  also  for  a  statement  of  the  tribe  to 
which  the  husband  belonged.  In  accordance  with 
the  style  of  the  ancients,  the  designation  woald 
have  been  at  least  once  repeated  (at  eh.  v.  1).  To 
make  it  seem  quite  natural  for  Deborah  always  to 
appear  without  her  husband,  it  had  to  be  assumed 
that  he  was  already  dead.  To  avoid  this,  some  old 
Jewish  expositors  assert  that  Barak  was  her  hus- 
band, —  Barak  and  Lappid  being  of  kindred  signifi- 
cation, namely,  **  lightning  "  and  **  flame."  But 
in  all  this  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  uncommon- 
ness  of  the  phenomenon  presented  in  the  person  of 
a  woman  such  as  Deborah.  What  a  bnniui^ 
spirit  must  hers  have  been,  tu  have  attained  to  sucn 
distinction  in  Israel !  It  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  poetical  cast  of  the  language  of  the  age, 
that  the  people  should  seek  to  indicate  the  charac- 
teristic which  gave  her  her  power  ovj^  them,  by 

calling  her  HiTQ  v  H^J?-    If  a  capable  woman 

was  called  VrT  HW,  fix)m  Vn,  strength  (Prov. 

xxxi.  10), — and  a   contentions  woman,   i^9^ 

G^yfTQ  (Prov.  xxi.  19) ;  and  if  in  mVo?  Hl^ 
|foolish  woman,  Prov.  ix.  13),  we  are  not  to  regard 
Jcesiluth  as  a  proper  name,  it  must  also  be  allowed 

that  ntT'Q?  n^  may  be  rendered  « womin 
of  the  torch-glow,"  especially  when  we  consider 
what  a  fire-bearing,  hfe-kindling  personage  she 
was.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  lappid  (torch) 
occurs  almost  as  often  in  figurative  as  in  literal 
language.  The  salvation  of  Jerusalem  shines 
"  like  a  torch  "  (Isa.  Ixii.  1 ).  "  Out  of  his  mouth 
torches  go  forth*' (Job  xli.  11  (19)).  The  appear- 
ance of  the  heroes  of  Israel  is  **  like  torcnes " 
(Nah.  ii.  5  (4)).  The  angel  who  appeared  to 
Daniel  had  "  eyes  like  torches  of  fire  "  (Dan.  x- 
6).  "  The  word  of  Elias,"  says  Sirach  (xlviiL  1), 
"burned  like  a  torch."  Concerning  Phinehas, 
the  priest,  the  Midrash  says,  that  "  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  filled  him,  his  countenance  glowed  like 
torches  "  (Jalkat,  Judges,  §  40). 

The  spirit  of  Deborah  was  like  a  torch  for  Israel, 
kindling  their  languid  hearts.  It  was  the  power 
of  her  prophetic  breath  which  fell  on  the  people. 
This  is  the  secret  of  her  influence  and  victory. 
The  moral  energy  which  was  at  work  is  traced  to 
its  source  even  m  the  grammatical  form  of  the 

word  which  describes  it  —  riiT?b,  not  t^TfV 

albeit  that  the  former,  like  rPlb'»D3  occurs  but  once. 
She  Judged  Isra«L  .  Inasmuch  as  in  the  gift  of 
prophecy  she  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  she  was  able 
to  judge.  Notwithstanding  her  rapt  and  flamin;; 
spirit,  she  was  no  fanatic.  She  judged  the  throng- 
ing people  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law. 
The  wisdom  of  this  "  wise  woman  "  was  the  wis- 
dom revealed  by  God  in  his  law.     She  deals  in  no 

mysterious  and  awful  terrors.  The  D^lJTp  Qnd^ 
ment),  for  which  Israel  came  to  Debonih,  was  clear 
—  did  not  consist  in  dM-k  savings,  like  the  verse* 
of  the  Pythia,  though  these  also  were  called  $4fiiff- 

T€s,  efforts  (statutes,  C^tCSt?:;  ?  cf.  KSgclsbach, 
Nachhom.  Theologies  p.  183)1  The  comparison 
with  the  Sphinx,  instituted  by  Bochart  (PAa%,  p. 
471 ),  was  not  fortunate ;  not  even  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  grammarian  Socrates,  who  rcpre- 


>\  [From  the  Mune  root  with   emfur,  inJiutrioaa,  and   and  therefore  th«  worJ  which  flgnrfttlrely  ehMr»et«ri«t  it 
tuneisf,  raunet,  ant  —  Ta.]  h)U>,  by  a  nort  of  attraction,  a  feminiiw,    not  maeeaUne 

2  [That  i«,  appai«ntlj,-tiMt«Qnrg7  proceeds  from  a  iMinoa,   plural  given  it.  —  Ta.] 
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Eented  the  Sphinx  as  a  native  soothsayer,  who  oc- 
casioned much  harm  because  the  Thebans  did  not 
understand  her  statutes  (cf.  Jaep,  Die  griediiadie 
Sphinx,  p.  15). 

Ver.  5.  She  aat  under  the  pahn-tree  of  Deb- 
onlL  Under  the  palm  still  known  to  the  narrator 
as  that  of  l>cborah  (cf.  "  Luther's  oak,"  in  Thiirin- 
pia).  It  is  impossible  to  see  why  C.  Botticher 
[Ud'er  den  Dautuka/ttts  der  HeUenen^  p.  523)  should 
speak  of  **  Deborah-palms."  She  sat  under  a  larjje 
palm,  public  and  free,  accessible  to  all ;  not  like 
the  German  Velleda,  who,  accordinj;  to  Tacitus, 
^t  in  a  tower,  and  to  whom  no  one  was  admitted, 
in  order  to  increase  the  veneration  in  which  she 
was  held.  The  palm  was  the  common  symbol  of 
all  Canaan  ;  it  adorned  the  coins  of  l)oth  the  Phoe- 
nicians {Movers,  ii.  1,  7)  and  the  Jews.^  From 
thfee  coins,  carried  far  and  wide  by  sailors  —  and 
not,  as  is  generally  assumed,  from  'the  appearance 
of  the  coast  when  approached  from  sea,  which 
showed  many  other  thinjrs  besides  palm-trees, — 
arose  the  custom  of  callinj^  those  who  brought 
them  Phoenicians  (<^r>'«|,  the  palm).  The  symlwl- 
i*ra  of  the  palm,  which  the  ancients  admired  in 
I)clos,  wa*?  based  on  ideas  which  were  unknown  to 
Israel  It  referred  to  the  birth  of  Apollo,  not  to 
divination. 
Between  ha-Ramah  and  Beth-el,  on  Mount 
.  Ephraim.^  Beth-el  la^  on  the  border  between 
Kphraim  and  Benjamm ;  so  likewse  Ataroth 
(Josh,  xvi  2).  Kobinson  (b'scovered  an  AtAra  in 
that  region  {BlU.  Rt-t.,  I  575).  Not  far  from  it,  he 
came  to  a  place,  called  er-KAm,  lying  on  a  high 
hill,  which  he  regarded  as  the  Ramah  in  Benjamin 

iJndg.'  xix.  1.3).  while  Ritter  (xvi.  537,  538 
Gage's  Transl.  iv.  23U]),  identifies  it  with  the 
Samah  of  our  passage.  Both  conjectures  are  ten- 
able, since  neither  interferes  with  the  statement 
that  Deborah  sat  between  Beth-el  and  Ramah,  on 
Mount  Ephraim,  •;—  on  the  border,  of  courae,  like 

Bethel  itself  (cf.  "'v'?'  ^^^-  ^^'  !)• 

Vers.  6,  7.  And  she  tent  and  called  Barak 
out  of  Kedesh-naphtalL  lliat  which  especially 
comes  to  view  here,  is  the  moral  unity  in  which  the 
tribes  still  continual  to  be  bound  together.  Debo- 
rah, though  resident  in  the  south  of  Ephraim,  had 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  tyranny  which  pressed  espe- 
cially on  the  tribes  of  the  north.  While  of  the 
prii^ts  at  Shiloh  none  sj)cak,  she  nevertheless  can- 
not rest  while  Israel  is  m  bondage.  But  she  turns 
to  the  tribes  most  immediately  concerned.  Kedesh, 
to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Hnleh,  has  been  identified 
in  modem  times,  still  bearing  its  old  name.  It  is 
sitnated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge,  in  a  splendid 
region  (Rob.  iii.  366  ff.).  There,  m  Naphtali,  lived 
Barak  (**  lightning,"  like  Barcas),  the  man  fixed 
on  by  Deborah  to  become  the  liberator  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  names  of  his  father  and  native  place  are 
carefully  given,  here,  and  again  at  ch.  v.  1.  The 
power  of  Deborah's  influence  shows  itself  in  the 
nict  that  Barak,  though  living  so  far  north,  readily 
answers  her  summons  to  the  border  of  Benjamin. 
At  the  same  time,  Barak's  obedience  to  the  call  of 
the  prophetess,  is  in  itself  good  evidence,  that  he 
is  the  called  deliverer  of  Israel.  But  she  not  only 
calls  him,  not  only  incites  him  to  the  conflict ;  she 

1  [Sri^ruT  {Jrwiith  Churchy  I.  852) :  '<  On  the  coins  of  the 
Bomaa  Eoiplre,  Jodte*  is  repreeented  as  a  woman  seated 
xxuSer  a  piUui-tree.  oaptJTe  and  weeping.  It  is  the  contrast 
of  that  figure  which  will  beet  place  before  us  the  character 
and  call  of  Deborah.  It  is  the  same  Judsean  pnlm  under 
WHOM  shadow  she  sits,  but  not  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
folded  hands,  and  extlngutehed  hopes ;  with  all  the  fire  of 


also  gives  him  the  plan  of  battle  which  he  mnst 
follow. 

Go,  and  ffraduaUy  draw  toward  Mount  Tabor, 
with  ten  thousand  men  of  Naphtali  and  Zebu- 

lun  (^v  rini2^)  ii3i?  ^n:^  i??t?».n  r]h). 

The  word  ^?^9  always  conveys  the  idea  of  draw- 
ing, whether  that  which  is  drawn  be  the  bow,  the 
furrow,  or  the  proIon|?ed  sounds  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  tropically,  it  is  also  used  of  the  long  line  of 
an  army,  advancing  along  the  plain.  Its  meaning 
here,  wnere  the  object  which  Barak  is  to  draw  is 

put  in  another  clause,  "  n'HlpS  '^T^V  Jnni2^%" 
is  made  plain  by  the  analogous  passage,  Ex.  xiL 
21.    There  Moses  says,  7^2  Dpb  ^np^  ^DlpO 

Dynh9t?fpV,  and  the  sense  is  evidently  that 
the  families'  are  to  sacrifice  the  passover  one  after 
another  (^Dt^Q),  each  in  its  turn  killing  its  own 
lamb.  The  same  successive  method  is  here  en- 
joined by  Deborah.  Barak  is  to  gather  ten  thou- 
sand men  toward  mount  Tabor,  one  after  another, 
in  small  squads.  This  interpretation  of  the  word 
is  strengthened  by  the  obvious  necessity  of  the 
case.  The  tyrant  must  hear  nothing  of  tlie  rising, 
until  the  hosts  are  assembled ;  but  how  can  theur 
movements  be  concealed,  unless  they  move  in  small 
companies?  For  the  same  reason  they  are  to 
assemble,  not  at  Kedesh,  but  at  a  central  point, 
readily  accessible  to  tlie  several  tribes.  Mount 
Tabor  (Jel^el  Tor),  southwest  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, is  the  most  isolated  point  of  Galilee,  rising  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  above  the  plain,  and  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  though  its  height  is  only  17.5.5 
(accordinj^  to  Schubert,  1748)  Par.  feet*  Barak, 
however,  is  not  to  remain  in  his  position  6n  the 
mountain.  If  Sisera's  tyranny  is  to  be  broken,  its 
forces  mnst  be  defeated  m  the  plain  ;  for  there  the 
iron  chariots  of  the  enemy  have  their  field  of  action. 
Hence,  Deborah  adds  that  Sisera  will  collect  his 
army  at  the  brook  Kishon,  in  the  pLiin  of  Jezreel. 
"  And  I "  —  she  speaks  in  the  "  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah"—  "will  draw  him  unto  thee,  and  deliver 
him  into  thine  hand." 

Ver.  8.  And  Barak  said.  Barak  has  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  her  words,  nor  does  he  fear  the 
enemy ;  but  yet  he  will  go  only  if  Deborah  go  with 
him,  not  without  her.  Her  presence  legitimatizes 
the  undertaking  as  divine.  It  shows  the  tribes  he 
summons,  that  he  seeks  no  interest  of  his  own  — 
that  it  is  she  who  summons  them.  He  wishes  to 
stand  forth  as  the  executor  merely  of  the  command 
which  comes  through  her.  The  attempt  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  Deborah  and  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
though  it  readily  suggests  itself,  will  only  teach  us 
to  estimate  the  more  clearly  the  peculiar*  character 
of  the  Jewish  prophetess.  The  latter  does  not  her- 
self draw  the  sword,  for  then  she  would  not  have 
needed  Barak.  Joan,  like  Deborah,  spoke  preg- 
nant words  of  truth,  as  when,  on  U-ing  told  that 
"  God  could  conquer  without  soldiers,"  she  simply 
replied,  "  the  soldiers  will  fight,  and  then  God  will 
give  victory;"  but  she  fought  only  against  the 
enemies  oi  her  country,  not  the  enemies  of  her 
faith  and  spiritual  life.    It  was  a  romantic  faith  in 

fUth  and  energy,  eager  for  the  battle,  confident  of  the  vic- 
tory."  —  Tr,] 

a  The  rendering  of  the  Targum  here  is  qnite  remarkable : 
"  And  ihe  sat  in  the  city,  in  Ataroth  Deborah." 

8  Cf.  fiitter,  XV.  898  [Oage's  Transl.  U.  811 ;  also  Rob.  ii. 
d51flr.l 
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the  right  and  truth  of  an  earthlj  sceptre,  for  which 
the  poor  maiden  fell :  the  voice  which  called  Debo- 
rah to  victory  was  the  voice  of  the  Universal  Sove- 
reign. No  trace  of  sentimentalism,  like  that  of 
Dunois,  can  be  discovered  in  Barak;  neverthe- 
less, he  volnntarily  retires  behind  the  authority 
of  a  woman,  because  God  animates  and  inspires 
her. 

Vers.  9,  10.  She  said:  the  expedition  on 
which  thoa  goest,  shall  not  be  for  thine  hon- 
our; for  Jehovah  will  give  Sisera  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman.  The  victory  will  be  ascribed, 
not  to  Barak,  but  to  Deborah.  It  will  be  said, 
"a  woman  conquered  SL*era."  Thi*  is  the  first 
aid  obvious  meaning  of  the  words ;  ^  by  the  deed 
of  Jael  they  were  fulfilled  in  yet  another  sense. 
The  honor  of  hcwinsr  down  Sisera  did  not  fall 
to  Barak.  Nevertheless,  Barak  insists  on  his  con- 
dition. He  v/ill  have  the  conflict  sanctified  by  her 
presence.  Something  similar  appears  in  ureek 
tradition :  with  reference  to  a  battle  in  the  Messe- 
nian  war  it  is  said  (Pans.  iv.  16),  that  *'  the  soldiers 
fought  bravely,  because  their  Seers  were  present" 

And  Deborah  arose,  and  went  with  Barak 
to  Kedeah.  For  the  sake  of  the  great  national 
cause,  she  leaves  her  peaceful  palm ;  and  by  her 
readiness  to  share  in  every  danger,  evidences  the 
truth  of  her  announcements.  Kedesh,  Barak's 
home,  is  the  place  from  which  directions  are  to  be 
i-isued  to  the  adjacent  tribes.  Thither  she  accom- 
panies him ;  and  thence  he  sends  out  his  call  to 
arms.  Some  authority  for  this  pur})ose,  he  must 
have  had  long  before  :  it  b  now  supported  by  the 
sanction  of  the  prophetess.  When  it  is  said,  jthat 
he  '*  called  2^bulnn  and  Naphtali  to  Kedesh,"  it  is 
evident  that  only  the  leaders  are  intended.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  troops,  in  whole  or  in 

f)art,  were  first  marched  up  to  Kedesh,  and  then 
>ack  again,  southward,  to  Tabor.  In  Kedesh,  he 
imparts  the  plan  to  the  heads  of  families.  Led  by 
these,  the  troops  collect,  descending  on  all  sides 
from  their  mountains,  like  the  Swiss  against  Aus- 
tria,  and  proceed   towards   Tabor — **on  foot" 

C^**!??^?)?  for  they  have  neither  chariots  nor  cav- 
alry. Their  numbers  constantly  augment,  till  they 
amve  on  Tabor, — Barak  and  Deborah  always 
at  their  head. 

Ver.  11.  And  Heber,  the  Kenite,  had  sev< 
ered  himwelf  from  Kain,  the  sons  of  Hobab, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Moses.  We  read  above 
that  the  tribe  of  the  Kenite,  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses,  decamped  from  Jericho  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (ch.  i.  16),  and,  while  the  latter  carried  on 
the  war  of  conquest,  settled  in  Arad.  From  there 
the  family  of  Ueber  has  separated  itself.  While 
one  part  of  the  tribe  has  sought  a  new  home  for 
itself  below,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  the 
other  encamps  high  up,  in  the  territory  of  Naph- 
tali. It  is  as  if  the  touching  attachment  of  tnis 
people  to  Israel  still  kept  them  located  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Israelitish  encampment,  in  order, 

1  [This  is  the  first  and  obTious  OMUiing  of  th«  words, 
and  it  is  Tery  strange  thnt  Baehmann  shoold  pronoune* 
this  Interpretation,  from  which  hot  for  Jael  no  one  woold 
•for  hare  dreamed  of  departing,  impoielble.  —  Tb.] 

S  In  giving  Jethro  seTen  names,  homiledcal  applications 
w«re  followed.  Thus,  Hobab  was  taken  as  a  fumame  of 
Jethro,  "  beeaose  he  was  dear  to  God.*'  {Jalkutf  Judges^ 
n.  88.) 

t  To  pitch  one's  tent  *<  In  the  vldnity  >*  of  a  place,  is 

•xftmmdhj  IV:  sobers,  T^^VTJ;  so Oen. xxxrill.  1, 


I  as  of  old,  to  show  them  the  war.  Above,  ch.  i.  16, 
they  are  called  "  sons  of  the  Kenite,  the  iather-in- 
law  of  Moses  " ;  here,  "  Kain  (c£  Num.  xxiv.  22), 
the  sons  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses." 
Ancient  expositions^  have  been  the  occasion  of 

unnecessary  confusion  as  to  Jethro's  name.  7^'V7 
means  to  contract  affinity  by  marriage ;  and,  just 
as  in  German  SchwSher  (iather-in-law)  and  Sdiwa- 
ger  (brother-in-law)  are  at  bottom  one,  so  the  He- 
brew 70**n  may  stand  for  both  father-in-law  and 
brother-m-law.  The  father-in-law  of  Moses  was 
Jethro;  as  priest,  he  was  called  Rcuel  (vSJI^^)- 
He  did  not  accompany^  Israel,  but  after  his  visit  to 
Moses,  went  back  to  his  own  land  (Ex.  xviiL  27). 
His  son  Hobab,  however  (Num.-  x.  29),  had  re- 
mained with  Israel ;  and  when  he  also  would  return 
home,  Ma»es  entreated  him  to  abide  with  them, 
that  he  might  be  for  eyes  to  them  on  the  way,  and 
promised  him  a  share  in  whatever  good  might  be 
m  store  for  Israel.  The  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  the  promise  was  kept.  In  the  north  and  south 
of  Canaan,  the  Kenitcs  had  their  seats.  Thev 
are  here  designated  **  sons  of  Hobab,"  because  it 
was  from  him,  the  ancient  guide  of  Israel,  that 
they  derived  their  position  in  the  land.  Heber'a 
tent  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Kedesh,  near  Elon 
Zaananniro,'  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xix.  33,  as  a 
place  on  the  border  of  Naphtali.  The  name  may 
have  originated  from  the  sojourn  of  the  Kenites  ;  a 
supposition  which  becomes  necessary,  if  with  an 
eve  to  Isa.  xxxiii.  20,*  it  be  interpreted  to  mean 
the  "  oak  of  the  wandering  tent."  • 

HOmLKnCAL  AND  PRAOnCAL. 

Compare  the  reflections  at  the  end  of  the  next 
section. 

[Bishop  Hall  :  It  is  no  wonder  if  they,  who, 
ere  fourscore  days  after  the  law  delivered,  fell  to 
idolatry  alone;  now,  after  four-score  years  since 
the  law  restored,  fell  to  idolatry  among  the  Ca- 
naanites.  Peace  could  in  a  shorter  time  work 
looseness  in  any  people.  And  if  forty  years  after 
Othniers  deliverance  they  relapsed,  what  marvel 
is  it,  that  in  twice  forty  years  after  Ehud  Uiey 
thus  miscarried  ?  —  The  samb  :  Deborah  had 
been  no  prophetess,  if  she  durst  have  sent  in  her 
own  name :  her  message  is  from  Him  that  sent  her- 
self. "  Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  com- 
manded ? "  Barak's  answer  is  faithful,  though 
conditional ;  and  doth  not  so  much  intend  a  re- 
fusal to  go  without  her,  as  a  necessary  bond  of  her 
presence  with  him.  Who  con  blame  him,  that  he 
would  have  a  prophetess  in  hi.-»  company  ?  If  the 
man  had  not  been  as  holy  as  valiant,  he  would  not 
have  wished  such  societv.  —  Thk  same:  To 
prescribe  that  to  others,  which  we  draw  back  from 
doing  ourselves,  is  an  argument  of  hollowness  and 
falsity.    Barak  shall  see  that  Deborah  doth  not 

4  [When,  aooording  to  Do  Wette's  tianslatkm,  Jenuakn 
is  f poken  of  as  a  <^  Zelt  dot  nidU  wondtrt "  —  a  tant  that 
does  not  wander.  —  Ta.] 

5  The    reading   ipivht   irXrorMrorfrnw,    fbmul  fa&   mom 

Greek  versions,  expounds  D*33Jt^  as  if  it  oaoM  from 
27^^  ;  while  the  JLyoa-ovofi^Mtr  of  other  Tcrslons  ffirm  U 
the  sense  of  ]3Str,  whleh  is  so  renderad,  Jer.  xlrltt.  U. 
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0^  him  that  cup  whereof  she  dares  mot  he^ : 
vitboat  rcffard  of  her  sex,  she  marches  with  mm 
to  Meant  Tabor,  and  rejoices  to  be  seen  of  the  ten 
tboosand  of  Israel.  —  Hbnostexbbrg  {Genuine- 
»as  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii.  101) :  To  grant  succor 
thnmgh  a  woman  was  calculated  to  raise  heaven- 
wimls  the  thoughts  of  men,  which  are  so  prone  to 
cletve  to  Uie  earth.  If  the  honor  was  due  to  God 
alooe,  they  woold  be  more  disposed  to  show  their 
gratitude  W  sincere  conversion.  That  Barak  was 
obli^  to  lean  on  Deborah,  depended  on  the  same 


law  by  which  Gideon  was  chosen  to  be  the  deliv- 
erer of  Israel  from  the  Midianites,  though  his  fam- 
ily was  the  meanest  in  Manassch,  and  himself  the 
youngest  in  his  father's  house ;  that  law  by  which 
Gideon  was  divinely  directed  to  take  only  three 
hundred  men  from  the  whole  assembled  host ;  the 
women  Deborah  and  Jael  stand  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  ox-goad  of  Sham^ar.  In  all  a^ 
God  is  pleased  to  choose  for  his  service  the  m- 
considerable  and  the  despised.  —  Tb.] 


The  Battle  of  the  KUJum,     Sisera,  defeated,  seeks  shelter  in  the  tent  of  Jael,  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite,  and  is  slain  by  her. 

Chapter  IV.    12-24 

12  And  they  shewed  Sisera  that  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  was  gone  up  to  Mount 

13  Tabor.  And  Sisera  gathered  [called]  together  all  his  chariots  [his  whole  chariot- 
force],  even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  from 
Harosheth  of  the  Grentiles  [Harosheth  Hagojim]  unto  the  river  [brook]  of  Kishon. 

H  And  Deborah  said  unto  Barak,  Up ;  for  this  is  the  day  in  which,  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
hath  delivered  [delivereth]  Sisera  into  thine  hand :  is  [doth]  not  the  Lord  [Je- 
hovah] gone  [go]  out  before  thee  ?     So  Barak  went  down  from  Mount  Tabor,  and 

15  ten  thousand  men  after  him.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  discomfited  [confounded] 
Sisera,  and  all  his  [the]  chariots,  and  all  his  [the]  host,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  * 
before  Barak ;  so  that  [and]  Sisera  lighted  down  off  his  chariot,  and  fled  away  on 

16  his  feet.  But  [And]  Barsik  pursued  after  the  chariots,  and  after  the  host,  unto 
Hartisheth  of  the  Gentiles  [Harosheth  Hagojim] :  and  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell 

17  upon  [by]  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  and  there  wa»  not  a  man  left.  Howbeit,  Sisera 
flod'  away  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite :  for  there  was 

18  peace  between  Jabin  the  king  of  Hazor  and  the  bouse  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  And 
Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera,  and  said  unto  him,  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me ;  fear 
not    And  when  he  had  turned  [And  he  turned]  in  unto  her  into  the  tent,  [and]  she 

19  covered  him  with  a  mantle.'  And  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
to  drink ;  for  I  am  thirsty.   And  bIic  opened  a  bottle  of  milk  [the  milk-skin],  and  gave 

20  him  drink,  and  covered  hinL  Again  [And]  he  said  unto  her.  Stand  in  the  door  of 
the  tent,  and  it  shall  be,  when  any  man  doth  come  and  inquire  of  thee,  and  say.  Is 

21  there  any  man  here  ?  that  thou  shalt  say.  No.  Then  [And]  Jael  Heber*s  wife  took 
a  nail  of  the  tent  [the  tent-pin],  and  took  an  [the]  hammer  in  her  hand,  and  went 
softly  unto  him,  and  smote  [drove]  the  nail  [pin]  into  his  temples,  and  fastened  it 
[and  it  pressed  through]  into  the  ground :  ior  he  was  &st  asleep,  and  weary.     So 

22  he  died.^  And  behold,  as  [omit :  as]  Barak  pursued  Sisera,  [and]  Jael  came  out 
[went]  to  meet  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Come,  and  I  will  shew  thee  the  man  whom 
thou  seekesL     And  when  he  came  into  her  tent»  behold,  Sisera  lay  dead,  and  the 

23  nail  [pin]  was  in  hi^  temples.     So  God  subdued  on  that  day  Jabin  the  king  of 
21  Canaan  before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.     And  the  hand  of  the  children  [sons] 

of  Israel  prospered,  and  prevailed  [grew  continually  heavier]  against  Jabin  the  king 
of  Canaan,  until  they  had  destroyed  Jabin  king  of  Canaan. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

P  Ver.  15.  —  I3^rT~^D  V.  Standing  in  ooaneotion  with  DH^I,  these  words  are  of  somewhat  difBcuIt  interpreta- 
tiOQ.  Dr.  nnwnrn  nj/eetUm  of  them  will  not  commend  itfelf  to  most  critics ;  nor  is  the  prorlsional  tranHlation  he  gires 
of  them,  **ia  ^m  ooofliet,**  exactly  clear.  The  be«t  tI^w  is  prohablj  that  of  Bachmann,  that  the  expreMlon  denotes  the 
great  operative  caan  by  wtileh  Jehovah  con/ouadai  the  eaeaij.      liamk^s  men,  rushing  down  from  the  luountain,  aod 
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faUlDg  laddenlj  oo  th«  hofta  of  SlMxm,  eutttng  down  with  ramonelen  iword  ail  that  stood  in  ttiair  way,  thraw  the  eamaf 
into  att«r  eonfudon ;  but  tha  aflbot  is  rightlj  ascribed  to  Jahovab,  from  whoae  Spirit  both  tha  impobe  and  tha  atrmgth  to 
asaoate  proceeded.  —  Tb.] 

[i  Ter.  17.  —  Dr.  Camel  translates  by  tha  plaperfect :  ^  had  Had,  ^  cf.  below.  Bat  it  seems  better  to  retain  the  indeO- 
nite  perfect.  The  narratire  left  Stsera  for  a  moment,  in  order  in  rer.  16  brietlj  to  indicate  the  Cita  of  tha  annj,  bat  now 
retoms  to  him.    Cf.  1  Kg*,  xx.  80,  and  manj  similar  inBtanoas.  —  Te.J 

[S  Ver.  18.  —  np^Dtp.  This  word  means  a  f^coToilng;"  bat  ezactl  J  what  sort  of  covering  is  ancertain.  Dr.  Caaael 
translates  here  by  Htgtniuck,  rainclotb,  perhaps  to  Indicate  its  close,  imperrioas  teztara.  Dr.  Bachmann  thinks  It  was 
't  probably  a  rather  large  ooTering  or  mat  of  thick,  toti  material  (perhaps  skin  or  goatVhair),  on  whkh  a  penon  lay  down 
and  in  which  he  at  the  same  time  wrapped  himself  up,  —  a  sort  of  mattraas  and  corerlet  in  one.    Similar  artidea  still 

form  part  of  the  fhmitare  of  tha  Oadooin's  tant  and  the  Fellah's  dweUiog.-'    He  deriras  tha  word  from  T|^C!7  » 

tJQD,  in  its  nsoal  sense  to  support,  to  lean,  speciflcally  to  recline  at  table.  Acoordingly  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  would  be  ''  supporting ;  '*  then,  concretely,  that  which  supports  or  serres  to  recline  upon.  —  Tb.] 

[4  Ver.  21.  —  Dr.  Cassel :  't  and  he  —  for  wearinees  he  had  fkUen  &st  asleep  —  died.'*  Keil :  «  Now  he  was  fidleo  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  was  wearied  (f.  «.  flrom  wearineaa  he*liad  fidlen  that  asleep) ;  and  so  Im  died.-'    ffimilarly  Bachmann. 

The  clause  b^HI  —  ^^*^  ^  maniftstly  designed  to  set  Ibrth  the  circumstances  which  enabled  Jael  to  approach  SUera 
anpereelTed ;  cooiwqoently,  the  ^'  for  '^  of  the  Kogllsh  Teraion  is  perfectly  proper,  and  formally  not  less  correct  than  Dr. 
CassePs  Qerman,  which  was  only  designed  to  correct  Luther's  Tersion  :  *^  he  howcTer,-  fell  asleep,  swooned  away,  and 
died."  Dr.  Wordiworth  (p.  9ii)  coDsiders  it  a  mbtake  to  suppose  that  Jael  "smote  a  nail  into  Sisera^  head  while  he  was 
asleep.''  He  would  render :  "  and  he  fell  down  astounded,  and  feinted  away,  and  died."  Tha  passage  ia  a  curioaity  in 
intarpretatioD.  —  Ta.] 


KXBQBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Intensely  vivid  pictures,  and  of  the  highest  his- 
torical clearness,  are  drawn  in  these  simple  sen- 
tences. The  reader  is  conducted,  in  imagination, 
into  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  and  stands  horror- 
stricken  in  the  tent  of  Jael. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  told  Sisera.  Jabin  was 
in  Hnzor,  Sisera  in  Hlux>sheth  Ha^jira.  Since 
the  tidings  from  Tabor  come  to  Sisera,  he  must 
have  l)een  near  the  scene  of  action ;  whilst  Jabin 
appears  to  be  at  a  distance  from  all  the  events  nar- 
rated. 

Vers.  13,  14.    And  he  called  together,  p?T!3* 

PPJ  means  properly,  to  cry ;  here,  as  in  ver.  10, 
lo  assemble  by  crying,  Ktiphrtitf :  he  mobilizes  the 
troops  quartered  round  about.  Everything  revolves 
about  Sisera.  He  is  the  prominent,  controlling 
personage ;  commander,  probably,  of  the  mercena- 
ries, who  on  account  of  their  mixed  ^  character, 
were  also  perhaps  called  Gojim.  The  chariots, 
which  Sisera  orders  to  be  sent  to  the  brook  Kishon, 
must  already  have  been  in  the  plain,  since  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  been  transported.  Their 
head-quarters  cannot  have  been  anywhere  else  than 
at  BeisAn,  where  at  the  same  time  they  commanded 
the  best  chariot  and  cavalry  roads  to  the  country 
beyond  the  Jordan.  The  plain  of  Jezreel  to  which 
he  conducts  them,  is  ground  on  which  his  army 
can  properly  unfold  itself.  He  leads  them  to  the 
southwest  side  of  Tabor,  where  th6  mountain 
shows  its  greatest  depression.  It  must  have  been 
his  intention,  in  case  Barak  did  not  attack,  to  sur- 
round him  on  the  mountain,  and  thus  compel  him 
to  descend  into  the  valley.  But  before  the  terrible 
chariot-force  has  well  arranged  itself,  the  Israel- 
itish  army,  fired  with  divine  enthusiasm  by  Deb- 
orah, and  led  by  Barak,  charges  down  on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  and  breaks  up  their  battle 
ranks.  Everything  is  thrown  into  confusion  — 
panic  terrors  ensue, — everythftag  turns  to  flight 
The  great  captain  has  lost  his  head  ;  of  all  his 


1  According  to  Baekiel  (ch.  xxvil.  10),  Paras,  Lud,  and 
Phut,  were  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Tjrre,  as  mercenaries. 
The  same  prophet  (ch.  xzxviii  6),  addressing  Gog,  Implies 
that  he  had  Paras,  Cush,  and  Phut,  in  his  serrice.  It  is 
eertainljr  more  reasonable  to  think  of  the  Assyrian  Cush 
(CoBsaeans)  as  connected  with  the  army  of  Oog,  than  of  the 
African.  In  place  of  Oog  and  Magog,  an  ancient  Interpre- 
tation already  puts   Cimmerians  and  Scythians.     In  like 


Strategic  plans  nothing  remains;  only  presence  of 
mind  enough  is  left  him  to  seek  salvation  from 
destruction  by  not  fleeing  in  his  chariot,  nor  with 
the  others. 

Vers.  15-24.  And  Jehovah  conlbanded  them 
Deborah  had  promised  that  God  would  go  before 
them  —  as  He  went  before  Joshua,  not  visibly  as 
an  angel  (as  the  Targum  has  it),  but  in  the  might 
of  his  Spirit,  which  He  puts  upon  his  heroes.  It 
is  by  that  quickening  Spirit  that,  in  their  charge 
from  the  height,  Barak  becomes  lightning,  and 
Deborah  a  torch,  by  which  the  enemy  is  consumed. 

Qi^T^'  **  ^®  confounded  them,"  as  He  confounded 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  xiv.  24),  When 
confusion  enters  tne  ranks  of  the  chariots,  all  is 
lost.  They  are  then  worse  than  useless.  God  did 
this,  that  fsrael  might  conquer. 

In  the  oonflict.  D'^.H^C^.  This  is  the  only 
meaning  which  these  words  can  have,  if  they  prop- 
erly belong  here.  In  that  case,  however,  the  phrase- 
ology 27)1T^Q^  ....  Dn*3  is  peculiar, 
and  admits  only  of  an  artificial  explanation.  Ber- 
theau's  idea,  that  God  is  reprinted  as  a  cham- 
pion hero  with  his  sword,  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

To  me  it  seems  likely  that  D'^IT*'?/  did  not 
originally  stand  here  at  all,  but  slipped  in  from  ver. 
16,  an  error  easily  accounted  for  oy  the  fhct  that 

the  next  word,  ^?^?,  begins  with  the  same  letter*. 

And  Sisera  lighted  down  off  his  chariot.  Be- 
cause on  that  he  was  likely  to  be  recognized.  The 
bulk  of  the  army,  on  account  of  the  chariots,  can 
only  flee  along  the  plain,  back  to  Haroeheth, 
whence  they  advanced.  Sisera  takes  to  his  fcet, 
in  order  to  escape  by  other  roads.  Ho  fore- 
sees that  Barak  will  pursue  the  army,  and  look 
for  him  there.  Therefore  he  secretly  flees  in 
a  northern  direction  towards  Hazor;  and  gains 
thereby  at  all  events'  the  advantage  that  Barak 
seeks  him  in  the  other  direction,  towards  Harosh- 

manner,  Symmaehus  explains  the  king  of  Stem,  who  hi* 
▼aded  Palestine,  to  be  the  king  of  the  Scythians.  The  his- 
torical fiKt  that  people  of  Scythian  manners  served  in  tha 
armies  of  the  Phcenidans,  may  senre  to  render  the  existeooa 
of  a  Scythian  colony  at  Belafin  more  probable  at  least,  than 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  tradition*  communicated  by  POay 
and  others,  which  are  only  like  similar  ateaiaa  ourrsnt  ml 
Antioeh  and  elsewhere. 
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ctb-  Dtirinj'  the  tumult  in  which  his  proud  army 
i^  shattered  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  Israel,  he  has 
succeeded  in  ^tting  well  on  towards  his  destina- 
tion, and  thinks  himself  to  have  found  a  safe  hid- 
ing-place with  a  friend.  The  language  is  de- 
signedly chosen  to  indicate  this  order  of  events : 
tir»t>  rer.  15,  and  Siserafled ;  then,  ver.  16,  Barak 
pursued;  finally,  ver.  17,  Sisera  had  fled.  —  Be- 
tween Heber  the  Kenite  and  Jabin  there  was  peace ; 
the  Kenite  therefore  had  not  shared  the  oppression 
under  which  Israel  suffered.  Consequently,  Sisera 
could  hope  to  find  in  his  tent  a  little  rest  m)ra  the 
fatigue  of  his  long-continued  ^  exertions.  Securer 
still  was  the  shelter  of  the  woman's  tent  In  that 
of  Heber,  he  might  have  feared  the  violence  of 
Barak :  the  tent  of  a  woman  no  one  enters  with 
hostile  purpose.  He  seems  first  to  have  made  in- 
quiries. She  meets  hini  with  friendly  mien,  invites 
him  urgently,  and  quiete  his  apprehensions :  **  fear 
not,"  she  says ;  she  prepares  nmi  a  couch  that  he 
may  rest  himself,  and  covers  him  carefully  with  a 

dose  covering.  The  covering  is  called  n^^CBf , 
a  word  which  occurs  only  here.  The  derivations 
given  in  Bochart  (Phaleg,  748)  and  in  the  recent 
kxicons  (Gesenius,  Fiirst),  throw  no  light  on  it. 

n5*a?7  is  the  Syriac  and  Cbaldee  ^'DW^  hide, 

skin,  leather ;  Arabic,  TITD  (cf.  Freytag,  Lex. 
Arab.,  iv.,  sub  voce),  ciUciutn,  taccus.  This  is  finally 
indicated  by  those  Greek  versions  (followed  also 
by  Augustine;  and  cf.  Rordam,  p.  83)  which 
translate  it  Upbis ;  for  that  means  not  only  "  hide," 
but  also  '*  leatnem  covering,"  and  a  female  gar- 
ment, according  to  the  Etymol.  Magnum,  where  we 
read  of  a  ywii  fUktuyw  Zi^^w  iifupttauiyri.  Thus 
also  the  direction  of  certain  Babbins  that  this  word 

is  to  be  interpreted  as  K^J'^tt^P  (riragula),  ex- 
plains itselfl  The  Targum'  also  agrees  with  this ; 
for  it  has  ^??^}  jcavvcUi},  a  covering  rough  on 
one  side.  Kor  is  anything  else  meant  by  the  word 
MnjTJJ^bll  (in  Targum  of  Jon.,  Dent.  xxiv.  13). 
It  must  be  a  close  covering,  fitted  to  conceal  the 
soldier  who  lies  under  it. 

Sisera  is  not  incautious.*  He  proceeds  to  ask 
for  drink,  pleading  thirst  She  gives  him  of  her 
milk.  It  is  an  ancient,  oriental  practice,  common 
to  all  Bedouins,  Arabs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  des- 
erts in  general,  that  whoever  has  eaten  or  drunk 
anything  in  the  tent,  is  received  into  the  peace  of 
the  house.  The  Arab's  mortal  enemy  slumbers 
securely  in  the  tent  of  his  adversary,  if  he  have 
drunk  with  him.  Hence,  Saladin  refuses  to  give 
drink  to  the  bold  Frank  Knight,  Rein  aid  of 
Chatillon,  because  he  wishes  to  kill  him  (Marin, 
HtMt.  of  Saladin,  ii.  19).  Sisera  thinks  that  he 
may  now  safely  yield  to  sleep.  Only  he  feels  that 
he  ought  first  to  instruct  Jael  how  to  answer  any 
pursuers  that  may  come.    How  did  he  deceive 

I  {BiTAMur :  ^  It  most  have  been  three  <Uyi  after  the 
battle  that  he  reached  a  f  pot  which  seems  to  gather  Into 
Itself,  as  in  the  last  «cene  of  an  eventAil  drama,  all  the 
eharaeters  of  the  preyioas  actt.'*  —  Tb.] 

3  [Dr.  Wordfworth,  treating  the  qoeetion,  ^  What  is  the 
Ime  character  of  Jael's  act  ?  "  arguee  that  as  it  was  com- 
nraded  by  the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  as  that  Song  "  is  re- 
cited by  the  Holy  Ohost  a*  the  utterance  of  one  who  spake 
by  hie  own  inspiration,''  it  follows  that  *'  Jael  must  have 
reeeiTcd  a  special  commission  from  God  to  attempt  and  per- 
form this  act"  Much  in  the  history,  he  says,  ^'  confirms 
fhSa  rooclnsion/*  What  he  adduces,  however,  is  not  worth 
lepeatiog.    Dr.  Bachmann  enters  into  the  discussion  very 


himself!  Sisera  is  made  to  know  the  demonlike 
violence  [ddmomsche  Gewalt]  of  a  woman's  soul ; 
which,  when  it  breaks  loose,  knows  no  bounds. 
True,  Jabin  is  at  peace  with  Heber.  But  Jael's 
race  and  its  history  have  fVom  time  immemorial 
inteigrown  with  those  of  Israel.  Israel's  freedom 
is  her  freedom ;  Israel's  glory,  her  glory.  How 
many  women  have  been  dishonored  and  carried 
away  as  booty  by  Sisera  jch.  v.  30) !  Shall  she 
be  idle,  when  the  tyrant  gives  himself  up  into  her 
hands  ?  What,  if  she  saves  hun  1  Will  it  not  be 
treason  on  her  part  against  the  ancient  covenant 
with  Israel  1  Will  he  not,  by  virtue  of  his  vigor 
and  skill,  collect  fresh  troops,  and  threaten  Israel 
anew?  Shall  it  be  said,  Jael  saved  the  enemy 
of  the  people  among  whom  she  lived  as  among 
brothers,  to  their  c&truction?  The  conflict  in 
which  she  finds  herself  is  great ;  and  none  but 
a  great  and  powerful  soul  could  end  it  as  she 
does.  She  wiU  not  allow  him  to  escape  —  as  he 
will  do,  if  she  refuse  to  harbor  him ;  ^nd  yet,  she 
can  harbor  him  only  to  destroy,  —  and  that  not 
without  doing  violence  to  ancient  popular  custom* 
She  makes  her  decision.  She  scorns  the  reward 
which  Sisera's  safety  might  perhaps  have  brought 
her.  She  takes  the  nobler  object  into  considera- 
tion—  the  freedom  of  a  kindred  nation,  —  and  the 
older  right  preponderates.  A  ruthless  warrior 
stands  before  her,  the  violator  of  a  thousand  laws 
of  right,  and  all  hesitation  vanishes.  She  has  no 
sword  with  which  to  hew  the  oppressor  down,  and 
seizes  the  terrible  weapon  of  womanly  cunning, 
before  which  no  law  can  stand.  Besides,  it  has 
been  noticed,  even  in  modem  times,  that  in  gen- 
eral the  women  of  those  regions  care  less  about 
the  rights  of  hospitality  than  the  men.  Burkhardt 
in  his  wanderings  had  personal  experience  of  this 
(Bitter,  xiv.  179). 

Jael,  through  her  terrible  deed,  far  surpasses 
similar  female  characters  of  other  times  and  na- 
tions. Concerning  the  Greek  Arctophila,  of  Gy- 
rene, Plutarch  (0/1  the  Virtues  of  H  omen,  n.  19) 
exclaims :  "  Her  glorious  deed  raises  her  to  the 
rank  of  the  most  ancient  heroines ! "  What  was 
her  deed?  By  poison,  lies,  and  perjury,  she 
finally  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  tyrant  who 
loved  her,  the  husband  who  trusted  her !  But  she 
would  never  have  risen  to  such  an  undertaking, 
had  he  not  slain  her  first  husband.  Still  more 
horrible  is  the  Ghriemhild  of  the  German  Nibolun- 
gen.  She  invites  those  whom  she  wishes  to  mur- 
der, from  a  great  distance ;  she  not  only  violates 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  but  her  victims  are  her 
own  relatives,  countrymen,  and  friends.  Jael  has 
no  by-ends,  no  personal  wrong  to  avenge;  the 
tyrant  is  a  stranger  to  her,  and  not  properly  her 
enemy.  But  he  is  the  oppressor  of  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  God,  with  whose  life  her  own  and 
that  of  ner  race  have  become  identified.  She  does 
a  demonlike  deed,  —  but  does  it  solely  and  purely 
in  the  service  of  general  ideas.^ 

fhlly.  The  salient  points  of  his  essay  may,  however,  be 
stated  in  few  words.  He  thinks  it  unquestionable  that  tbe 
language  of  Deborah,  ch.  It.  9,  "  Jehorah  shall  sell  Sisera 
into  the  hand  of  a  woman,^*  is  a  prediction  of  the  chieftain's 
destruction  by  Jael.  This  utterance  of  tbe  prophetess  om- 
not  have  been  unknown  to  Jael.  Hence,  when  the  latter 
sees  Sisera  approach  her  tent  for  shelter,  she  at  once  obtains 
tbe  clear  and  certain  conviction  that  it  is  by  her  hand^  that 
he  is  to  Ml.  She  therefore  acts  under  a  dlTlne  commission . 
Her  inTitatton  to  Sisera,  her  promise  of  protection,  and  her 
honorable  entertainment  of  him,  are  not  to  be  defended.  But 
*'  although  she  transcended  the  proper  limits  in  the  mean^ 
she  employed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  operation  of 
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It  had  not  I>ecn  necessary  for  her  to  kUl  him. 
Scarcely  was  her  deed  accomplished,  before  Barak, 
swift  as  lightning  l>oth  in  battle  and  in  parsuit, 
appeared.  But,  since  it  was  done,  it  served  to 
manifest  the  faitnfiilness  of  the  Kenite,  and  to  in- 
crease the  dis<;raoe  of  Jabin.  Barak  had  gained 
nothing  by  pei-sonally  s  aying  the  flying  foe ;  only 
the  honor  of  the  hostile  chieftain  had  been  sub- 
served, if  he  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  hero. 
Filled  with  astonishment,  Barak  enters  the  tent  of 
Jael  —  a  noble  snbj^.'ct  for  the  painter's  pencil  P  — 
and  before  him  lies  the  mighty  Sisera,  a  dead  man, 
nailed  to  the  earth  by  a  woman  !  A  victory  thus 
begun,  could  not  but'end  magnificently.  Contin- 
uaTlj  more  tellinj?  were  the  blows  that  fell  on 
Jabm's  head,  until  hit  power  was  annihilated. 
No  other  Jabin  reigned  m  Hazor.  His  name  is 
thrice  repeated  in  verses  23  and  24,  in  order  to 
emphasize  its  importance. 

HOMILSnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Deborah,  the  female  Jud^,  full  of  fire,  and 
Barak  the  hero.  Israel's  sm  remains  ever  the 
same.  When  their  hero  dies,  when  the  elders  who 
have  seen  the  works  of  God  are  no  more,  the 
younger  generation  apostatizes.  So  perverse  and 
cowardly  is  the  human  heart ;  and  tmies  do  not 
change,  nor  experience  teach  it  —  Stabkb  :  Peace 
and  too  prosperous  days  are  not  long  good  for 
men. 

But  the  danger  of  the  judgment  becomes  ever 
greater,  the  tyranny  of  sin  ever  stronger  and  nearer. 
The  king  of  Aram,  whom  Othniel  smote,  was  dis- 
tant ;  the  king  of  Moab,  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  but 
the  king  of  Hazor  is  in  the  midst  of  the  land, 
possessed  of  unprecedented  power.  However,  the 
greater  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the  more  manifest 
become  the  wonders  of  God's  compassion.  The 
deliverer  raised  up  against  Moab,  though  left- 
handed,  is  a  man ;  but  against  the  master  of  nine 
hundred  iron  chariots,  the  battle  is  waged  through 
a  woman.  Thus,  1 .  the  heathen  learn  that  victory 
comes  not  by  horses  or  horsemen,  but  by  the  word 
of  God ;  and,  2.  Israel  is  humbled,  not  only  by 
the  judgment,  but  also  by  the  mercy,  of  God. 

There  was  no  want  of  warlike  men  in  Israel ; 
but  lances  break  like  rushes,  when  the  heart  is  not 
courageous.  Israel,  with  all  its  strong  men,  is  im- 
potent so  long  as  it  lacks  faith  in  its  God.    Barak 

the  Spirit  of  God  infloeneed  h«r  deed,  nor  that  she  acted 
from  the  impalM  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  It  in.  moreover, 
only  teom  thlfl  point  of  view  that  we  obUdn  an  explanation 
of  the  fkct  that  Deborah  In  her  judgment  (oh.  v.  24  ff.)  00 
entirely  overlooked  the  human  weakness  that  dang  to  Jael's 


is  a  valiant  hero,  but  a  woman  must  call  him. 
His  name  is  "Lightning,"  and  his  deeds  are 
mighty ;  but  the  lightning  is  kindled  by  the  fire- 
words  of  the  prophetess.  As  Moses  sings  after  the 
exodu-i,  "  The  Tx)rd  is  a  man  of  war,  the  Lord  L 
his  name,"  so  Deborah's  word  and  song  testify 
that  God  alone  can  save.  To  make  this  trutn 
seen  and  believed  by  all.  He  lends  his  victory  to  a 
woman.  Thus  the  vanity  of  men  reveals  itself,  who 
ascribe  to  themselves  that  which  belongs  to  God. 
Military  readiness  is  of  no  avail,  when  readiness 
of  spirit  is  not  cherished.  Not  legions,  but  proph- 
ets, guard  the  kingdom  of  God.  God  only  can 
conquer,  and  He  sufiers  not  men  to  prescribe  the 
instruments  of  con(|uest. 

Barak  was  a  vahant  hero,  for  he  wa3  obedient 
He  followed,  but  did  not  begin.  Hence,  also, 
though  he  gained  the  victory  in  the  field,  he  never- 
theless did  not  complete  it.  He  took  his  impulse 
from  a  woman,  —  with  Deborah,  but  not  without 
her,  he  was  willing  to  go  where  he  went ;  a  wo- 
man likewise  finished  the  victory,  when  Jael  slew 
the  leader  of  the  enemy.  He  waited  for  the  spirit 
which  Deborah  breathed  into  him;  not  so  did 
Jael  wait  for  his  sword  to  lay  Sisera  low.  Hence, 
a  woman's  name  became  connected  both  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  icreat  achievement. 
Thus  God  grants  results  according  to  the  measure 
of  courage.  As  we  believe,  so  we  have.  If  Barak 
had  believed  like  Deborah,  he  would  have  been  as 
near  to  God  as  she  was.  But  the  Spirit  of  God 
needs  no  soldiers  to  conquer.  He  glorihes,  through 
his  word,  the  despised  things  of  the  world.  Jesus 
selected  as  disciples,  not  athletes,  but  children  of 
God  who  sought  their  Father.  Put  up  thy  sword. 
He  said  to  Peter.  When  risen  from  the  dead,  it 
was  to  a  woman  that  He  first  appeared. 

STAKKfi :  Holy  men  love  holy  company,  for 
therein  they  find  a  great  blessing.' —  Thb  same  : 
We  with  our  distrust  often  close  God's  hands,  so 
that  but  for  our  own  actions.  He  would  give  us  far 
more  than  He  does ;  for  God  is  more  inclined  to 
give,  than  we  to  receive.  —  Thb  samb  :  So  are 
men's  hearts  in  the  hands  of  God,  that  out  of  the 
timid  He  can  make  heroes,  and  out  of  heroes,  cow- 
ards. —  Geblach  :  'Hie  holy  futh  that  animates 
the  deed  of  Jael,  is  of  %ivine  origin ;  the  ways  and 
methods,  however,  of  rude  and  savage  times  con- 
tinue in  part  until  the  time  when  all  the  promises 
of  God  in  Christ  shall  be  fulfilled. 

deed."    Compare  the  remarks  of  Dean  Stanley,  Hitt.  tftkt 
Jewish  Oiurrh^  1.  865-870.  —  Ta.] 

1  It  la  powerfully  treated  in  the  BiM  in  BOdtm^  pub- 
lished by  Scbnorr. 
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Deborah*s  Song  of  Triumph, 
Chapter  V.    1-31. 


ram  auPEnacMJPTJON, 
Verse  1. 


1     Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  the  8on  of  Abinoam  on  that  day,  saying, 


ISXBUETICAL  AMD  DOOTRIMAL. 

The  special  rign  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  is  the  use 
of  lyrical  expression.  Tne  praise  of  God,  and  the 
proclamation  of  his  might/  deeds,  buret  from  the 
prophets  in  the  rapture  of  poetic  visions.    Their 


victory  (cf.  Horkel,  in  Der  Gfch.  der  Deutachen  Vor- 
zeitt  i.  257).  In  the  case  of  Israel,  whose  victories 
are  the  steps  in  its  national  work,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  its  religious  truth,  the  interest  of  such  a 
song  is  the  greater,  because  there  tradition  moulded 
the  conscience  of  the  generations,  and  fidelity  to 


language  is  glowing  and  powerful,  Uke  a  torch  in  i  its  earliest  history  formed  the  conditions  of  the 
the  night.     This  lofty  view  of  the  nature  of  poetry ;  national  calling,  greatness,  and  glory.   ^  ^  ^^  ^ 
shows   itself  everywhere.     Poets,  says  Socrates,  I     The  form  of  the  Song,  as  of  the  old  Hebrew 


speak  like  men  divinely  inspired,  like  those  who 
deliver  oracles.  Among  the  Romans,  legendary 
tradition  (Liv.  i.  7)  tola  of  an  ancient  prophetic 
nymph.  Carmen ta  (from  Carmen),  Of  no  Judge 
is  it  expressly  said  that  he  was  a  prophet :  this  is 
affirmed  of  Deborah  alone ;  and  sne  alone  among 
them  sang^  —  and  that,  not  merely  as  Miriam,  who 
with  her  women  formed  the  responsive  choir  to 
Mo6ca'  song,  but  as  Moses,  the  victor,  himself. 

She  sang,  "^^ip5»  She  was  the  creator  of  the 
song.  Quite  parallel  is  the  expression,  Ex.  xv.  1 : 
"  then  sang  Moses  and  the  sons  of  Israel "  O**??^), 
not  "  they  sang."  Moses,  divinely  inspired,  com- 
posed the  son^,  and  the  people  sang  it.  The  case 
was  similar  with  Deborah.    The  feminine  of  the 

verb,  with  the  following  connective,  \  expresses 
the  independent  creation  and  the  joint-execution 
of  the  Song ;  for  already  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
Barak  stan£  for  the  most  part  for  the  people  them- 
selves. Thus,  Barak  has  ^ne  up  to  Mount  Tabor, 
ch.  iv.  12 ;  Sisera's  armv  is  thrown  into  confusion 
before  Barak,  ver.  15 ;  liarak  pursues,  ver.  16  j  etc. 
Here  also,  therefore,  Barak  takes  the  place  which 
in  the  Song  of  Moses  the  "  children  of  Israel "  oc- 
cupy. He  and  his  men  raise  Deborah's  hymn  as 
their  song  of  triumph ;  and  thus  it  becomes  a  na- 
tional hjpin.  Song  is  the  noblest  ornament  which 
the  nations  of  antiquity  can  devise  fur  victory. 
They  preserve  its  utterances  tenaciously,  both  as 
evidences  of  their  prowess,  and  as  incentives  to 
action  in  times  of  dishonor.  In  the  days  of  Pau- 
sanias  (in  the  second  century  after  Christ),  and 
therefore  about  800  yeare  after  the  event,  the 
Messenians  still  sang  a  triumphal  song  of  the  time 
of  Aristomenes  (Pans.  iv.  16).  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  remnant  of  German  recollections  of 
Arminius,  is  the  Westphalian  popular  song,  still 
song  in  the  region  of  what  was  once  the  field  of 

1  (The  aatbor^s  rendon  of  the  Song  forms  an  essential 
put  of  bis  expoelcion,  and  we  therefore  tubetltate  a  txansla- 
tfam  of  It,  adhering  as  doeely  as  practioable  (o  his  German, 
fsr  tha  ordinary  Bngllah  text    For  Dr.  Caaeel's  rendering  of 

rnn%  cf.  "Textual  and  Grammatieal,"  note  1,  p.  28.  In 
gnwral,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  does  not  anxiouelj  aim  at 
litexmlneee.  The  bliick-lkoed  letters  are  detigned  to  imitate, 
lather  than  leprodnoe,  the  alliteration  which  in  our  author's 
view  fonns  a  marked  Aatoxe  of  the  poem  (see  abore).     It 


poetry  generally,  is  that  of  free  rhythm.   The  Song 
IS  a  poetical  stream :  everywhere  poetical,  and  yet 
untrammeled  by  any  artistic  di\'ision  into  strophes. 
Such  a  division,  it  is  true,  is  not  altogether  want- 
ing ;  but  it  is  never  made  a  rule.     Consequently, 
efiorts  to  force  it  systematically  on  the  poena,  while 
only  traces  of  it  show  themselves,  are  all  in  vain. 
There  is  no  want  of  finish ;  introduction  and  con- 
clusion are  well  defined ;  but  the  pauses  subordi- 
nate themselves  to  the  thoughts,  and  these  unfold 
themselves  free  as  the  waves.    The  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  Song  consists  in  the  boldness  of  its 
imagery  and  the  force  of  its  unusual  language.  It 
appropriates,  in  a  natural  manner,  all  those  forms 
which  genuine  poetry  docs  not  seek  but  produce ; 
but  it  appropriates  them  all  with  a  freedom  which 
endures  none  as  a  rule,  yet  without,  like  the  nat- 
ural stream,  violating  harmony.    The  Song,  then, 
has  strophes,  but  they  are  not  of  equal  measure ; 
it  moves  along  in  parallelisms,  but  with  variations 
corresponding  to  the  movement  of  the  thought. 
The  most  interesting  fi»iture  to  be  noticed,  is  the 
alliteration,  which  appears  in  the  highest  develop- 
ment and  delicacy,  as  elsewhere  only  in  the  old 
Norse  poems,  but  also  with  considerable  freedom 
from  restraint.     It  is  important  to  notice  this, 
because  it  testifies,  more  than    any  division  into 
strophes  that  may  exist,  to  the  nature  of  the  popu- 
lar song  and  its  lyrical  use.    The  divisions  which 
the  poem  certainly  shows,  are  determined  only  by 
its  own  course  of  thought.    They  are  :  the  praise 
of  God,  as  introduction  (vers.  2-5) ;  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  emergency  (vers.   6-8) :  the  call  to 
§  raise  that  the  evil  no  longer  exists  (vers.  9-11) ; 
elineation  of  the  victory  and  the  victors  (vers.  12- 
23);  the  fate  of  the  enemy  (vers.  24-31).    The 
renderings  which  distinguish  the  following  trans- 
lation from  the  older  versions  extant,  will  be  jus- 
tified under  the    several   verses  in    which    they 
occur.^ 

may  be  nsef^iil  to  some  readers  to  be  referred  to  the  Ibllow- 
ing  readilj  aeceeslble  English  rersions  of  the  Song  :  Roblnr 
fon'B,  with  an  extended  commentary,  in  Bibl.  ReposUonn 
1881,  p.  668 ;  <*  Reriew  of  UoUmann  on  the  Song  of  Deborah/' 
Ckri*.  I^eiator  (New  Haven),  ii.  807  ;  Bobbins,  '<  The  Song 
of  Deborah,"  BMioUura  Sana^  1866,  p.  687 ;  Milman's 
reraion,  in  Hint,  of  tht  Jews^  I.  282 ;  Stanley's,  in  Jewish 
Churchy  i.  870.  The  whole  special  literature  of  the  subject 
is  given  by  Bachmann,  i.  296  ff.  —  Ta.] 
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tUTRODUOTION. 

Vers.  2-5. 

2  That  in  Israel  wildly  waved  the  hair 

In  the  people's  self-devotion,  —  Praise  God ! 

3  Hear,  O  ye  kings,  give  ear,  O  ye  princes  : 
I  for  God,^  unto  Him  will  I  sing, 

I  will  strike  the  strings  unto  God,  the  Lord  of  Israel  I 

4  O  God,  at  thy  march  from  Seir, 

At  thy  going  forth  from  Edom's  fields, 

The  earth  trembled,  and  the  heavens  dropped, 

Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  down  water. 

5  The  mountains  were  dismayed  before  God, 
Even  this  '  Sinai,  before  Grod,  (he  Lord  of  IsraeL 

TEXTUAL  AMD  ORABOIATICAL. 

[1  Var.  8.  —  Dr.  CaiMl :  Ick  fVtr  Oott ;  but  ttw  accents  fepaimta  "^pbM  from  7Tin**b,  and  then  appoan  no  good 

reason  for  dlaregarding  them.  The  position  and  repetition  of  the  lutOoct  ^wbM  aerre  to  bring  the  person  of  the  Shiger 
prominently  into  Tiew,  and  that  not  In  her  character  as  woman,  bnt  as  prophetess,  flllad  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  then- 
fore  entitled  to  challenge  the  attention  of  kings  and  princes.    So  Bachmaon.  —  Ta.] 

[9  Ver.  6.  —  ^tS'^p    TXt :    Uterallj,  "  this  Sinai."      »  Sinai  Is  present  to  the  poetic  eje  of  Deborah  "  (Wordsworth). 
Dr.  CaMel  translates  bj  the  dellniu  article,  der  Sinai,  —  Ta.] 


KXBGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  2.  The  above  translation  of  ver.  2  *  differs 
from  all  earlier  rendcrinj^,  Avhich  however  also 
differ  more  or  less  fix)m  each  other.  The  most  in- 
teresting among  them  is  that  of  those  Greek  ver- 
sions which  render  "  iv  ry  A^offBai  upxny6vs.**  It 
has  been  followed  by  a  multitude  of  esteemed  ex- 
positors (Schnurrer,  Kosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Ber- 
theau,  Bottger,  Kemink) ;  and  yet  it  betrays  its 

Egyptian  origin,  since  in  connection  with  ?'^22l 

ni37"5?  it  thought  only  of  the  Egyptian  Pha- 
raoh or  king,  and  expounded  accordingly.  A  simi- 
lar, more  homiletical  interpretation  proceeds  from 
the  Targnm.  This  was  more  naturally  reminded  of 
iT-"Q3?"V^9,  vltio,  vindida ;  the  Midrash,  by  speak- 
ing of  the  cessation  of  the  sufferings,  whose  pre- 
vious existence  is  implied  in  the  necessity  for  ven- 
geance, shows  that  it  adopts  the  same  interpreta- 
tion. Teller  also,  perhapis  unconsciously,  arrived 
at  the  same  explanation.     The  interpretation  of 

Raschi,  who  takes  Sy'^Q  as  equivalent  to  V'HSj  and 

of  those  who  suppose  it  equivalent  to  O  "JJ**  ™*7» 
like  various  others,  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
natural  exposition,  which  is  always  at  the  same 
time  the  poetical,  has  on  all  sides  l>een  overlooked. 

^^5  is  undoubtedly  (as  in  Arabic)  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  more  particularly  the  long,  waving 
hair,  the  coma?  as  appears  from  Ezek.  xliv.  20. 

ri1y^5  is  its  plural  form,  and  is  used  in  Deut 

S  That  we  must  go  hacic  to  the  sense  of  this  word,  Is  also 
admitted  bj  Keil ;  but  he  attaches  a  meaning  to  it  which 

it  never  has.     [Kkl:       ni?^^  here  means  properly 


xxxii.  42,  where  blood  is  spoken  of  as  flowing 
down  from  the  hauy  head  (?jiW  niin.Q  ttW^O). 

Hence  the  verb  ^^^,  (cf.  ffo/if  v,  to  cultivate  the 
hair),  signifies  "to  make  loose,"  to  allow  to  "be- 
come wild,"  as  when  the  hair  flies  wild  and  loose 
about  the  neck;  wherefore  it  is  said  of  Aaron 
(Ex.  xxxii.  25)  that  he  had  caused  the  people 

n^^9,  "  to  grow  wild,"  and  of  the  people  that 
they  "had  grown  wild"  (?^5).  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  hair  was  allowed  to  grow, 
are  well  known.  The  person  who  makes  a  vow, 
who  would  be  holy  unto  God,  is  directed  (Num. 

vi.  5)  to  let  his  hair  grow  (J?"]?  ^.?3).  The  in- 
stance  of  Samson,  to  which  we  shall  come  here- 
after, is  familiar.    The  present  occasion  for  this 

observance  arose  Oy  D^J-P"??*  •  when  the  peo- 
ple consecrated  themselves,  devoted  themselves 
\ae  devovit),  to  God, — the  people,  namely,  who  gave 
heed  to  the  voice  of  Deborah,  and  placed  themselves 
in  the  position  of  one  who  called  nimself  holy  unto 
God.  Israel,  through  disobedience,  had  fidlen  into 
servitude.  Those  who  followed  Barak,  had  fiiith 
in  God ;  upon  the  strength  of  this  ikith  they  haz- 
arded their  lives.  They  devoted  themselves  wholly 
as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  The  verse  therefore  exhibits 
a  profound  apprehension  of  the  essential  nature  of 
the  national  lite.  It  sets  forth  the  ground  of  the 
very  possibility  of  the  Song,  and  therefore  stands 
at  its  head.  Israel  could  be  victorious  only  by 
repentance  and  return  to  obedience.*  The  proph- 
etess delineates,  poetically  and  with  forcible  bneauty, 

eomati,  hairy  persons,  i.  «.  those  who  are  endowed  with 
strengUi.  The  champions  In  battle  are  meant,  who  bj 
their  prowess  and  valor  preceded  the  people."  —  Ta.] 

8  The  verb  D^3  occurs  only  in  Exodus,  Sua,  Ghroo- 
lolee,  and  here. 

4  The  Targum,  thoogh  merely  paraphrastic,  In  its  spizil 
agrees  entirely  with  this  Interpretatioo. 
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the  people's  great  act  of  self-devotion,  when  whole 
tribes  give  tliemselves  to  God, — their  hair  stream- 
ing, their  hearts  rejoicing,  —  and  place  their 
strength  and  trust  in  Him.  They  were  the  tcdpri' 
Ko/Jiiwyrts  ^  of  a  divine  freedom.  This  interpreta- 
tion also  brings  the  parallelism  outclearlj :  ?'^?2l 
stands  in  both  causal  and  appositional  correlation 
with  ^^3ipn5.  The  preposition  9  points  out 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  which  they  conquered 
and  sang.  The  Song  is  the  people's  consecration 
hymn,  and  praises  God  for  the  prosperous  and  suc- 
cessful issue  with  which  He  has  crowned  their 
vows.  **  Praise  ye  God,"  it  exclaims,  "  for  the 
loujc  locks,"  —  i.  e.  for  and  in  the  people's  conse- 
cration. The  result  of  every  such  consecration  as 
God  blesses,  is  his  praise.  And  now,  the  nations 
must  hear  it!  The  object  of  Israel's  national 
pride,  is  its  God.  Hence,  Israel's  song  of  triumph 
IS  a  call  upon  surrounding  kings  to  hear  what  God 
did  for  his  people  when  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
Him.* 

Ver.  3.  Hear,  O  ye  kings  and  prizioes.    Both 
are  expressions  for  the  "  mighty  ones  "  among  the 

nations,  cf.  Ps.  ii.  2.  D^??"^  are  the  great,  the 
strong.  Bosen  manifestly  answers  to  the  Sanskrit 
vrisna  (Beufey,  i.  332),  Old  High  German  rl«o, 
giant.  —  Deborah  proposes  not  merely  to  sing,  but 

adds,  I  will  play  ("^IS).  As  in  the  Psalms,  sing- 
ing and  playing  are  joined  together,  one  repre- 
senting thought,  the  other  sound.  The  action  ex- 
pressed by  '^'STi  is  performed  on  various  instru- 
ments (cf.  Ps.  cxliv.  9, "  ten-stringed  lute  "),  chiefljr 
on  the  cithern,  a  species  of  harp  or  lyre  (Ps.  xcvih. 
5,  etc.),  but  also  with  timbrels  and  citherns  (Ps. 
cxlix.  3,  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  Miriam  also  accom- 
panied her  antiphonal  song  with  timbrels '(fym/^ants, 
£x.  XV.  20),  Jephthah's  daughter  used  them  as  she 
came  to  meet  her  father  ( Judg.  xL  34).  Nor  can 
they  have  failed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Song 
of  our  prophetess.  Tympana  {toph,  dmbrels)  ap- 
pear in  antiquity  as  the  special  instrument  of  im- 
passioned women   (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  in,  489). 

The  derivation  of  the  word  *^9|  is  not  clear.  De- 
litKSch  is  doubtless  right  in  deciding  (Psalter ^  i.  19) 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  samar  which 
signifies  to  "prune  the  vine."  That  $amar  re- 
minds one  of  tne  Greek  cpikriy  a  clasp  and  carving- 
knife.  Simmer^  to  play  (scil.  iidsmoTy  ipoX^s),  dis- 
tinguishes itself  as  an  onomatopoetic  word.  The 
primitive  Greek  singer,  whose  contest  with  the 
moscs  in  dthern-playing  Homer  already  relates, 
was  named  Thamyris  (u,  ii.  594). 

Vers.  4,  5.    O  Ood  at  thy  march  from  Setr. 
An  Israeli  dsh  song  can  praise  God  only  by  re- 

1  \y  Long-haired,"  of  fbe  Homeiio  Ka^n^OfiSmyrai  Axcu- 
ovf ,  <«  loog-bftlred  Greeks/'  Jl.  U.  11,  etc.    Among  the  later 
Greeks,  long  hair  was  the  hadge  of  freedom,  and  hence  was 
not  allowed  to  (Uaves.     See  Smithes  Diet.  Antiquities ^  s.  v. 
^'Com*."  — Ta.] 
i  [Dr.  Bachmann  adopts  tiie  Tlew  of  ver.  2  gifen  bj  the 
^  LXX.  aceording  to  the  Alexandrine  Codex :  iv  r^  Sif^avBiu 
'  ipxir/ovi  cK'IvpaifA,  and  translates,  "  that  the  leaders  led,'' ! 
etc    The 'idea  of  "  leading  "  or  "going  before,''  be  says,  | 

may  be  leadil/  derived  from  the  radical  meaning  of  V^By 
"  to  break  fbrth,  "  sc.  into  prominence  (furvorbreehen).  His 
ctitidBm  on  our  author's  translation  is  as  follows :  "  To  say 

DotUng  of  the  fiust  that  the  partitire  (?)  bK^tD^^  excites 
mrprise,  standing  as  it  does  in  paiallelism  with  D^,  it  may 


hearsing  the  history  of  Israel.  For  the  feet  that 
God  is  m  its  history  constitutes  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  Israel's  national  existence  and  rights  over 
against  other  nations.  But  this  immanence  of 
God  in  the  history  of  the  people,  manid'sts  itself 
most  wonderfully  in  those  events  through  which, 
as  by  steps,  Israel  became  a  nation.  For  not  in 
Egypt,  wnere  Israel  was  a  servant,  was  the  nation 
bom,  nor  through  the  exodus  alone ;  the  nation- 
ality of  Israel  is  the  child  of  the  desert.  There, 
through  the  self-revelation  of  God,  Israel  became 
a  free  people.  The  journey  through  the  desert  — 
of  which  Sinai  was  the  central  point, — by  the 
giving  of  the  law  and  the  impartation  of  doctrine, 
hj  the  wonderful  provision  of  food  and  the  gift  of 
victory,  and  by  the  infliction  of  awful  judgments, 
became  one  continuous  act  of  divine  revelation. 
Thus,  Israel  came  forth  from  the  desert  a  perfected 
nation.  The  prophetic  insight  of  the  Hfebrew 
poets,  at  one  clear  glance,  traces  the  desertrbirth 
of  the  nation  back  to  the  manifest  nearness  of  God 
as  its  cause  All  that  happened  to  the  -people 
came  from  God.  "  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai," 
says  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2),  "and 
rose  up  from  Seir ;  He  shined  forth  from  Mount 
Paran."  The  114th  psalm  (ver.  2)  represents  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  as  the  beginning  of  Israel's 
nationality :  "  Then  Judah  became  his  sanctuary." 
Deborah  takes  Seir  and  Edom,  whence  Israel  en- 
tered history  as  a  nation,  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  desert ;  which  from  her  position  was,  even 
geographically,  quite  natural.  The  68th  Psalm, 
borrowing  from  this  passage,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plains it  by  substituting  more  general  terms  for 
Seir  and  Edom  i  '  "  When  thou  wentest  forth  be- 
fore thy  people,  when  thou  didst  march  through 
the  wilderness."  The  wilderness  was  the  theatre 
of  the  revelation  of  God.  There  He  appeared  to 
his  people.  Where  is  there  another  nation  to 
whom  this  occurred  1  "  Hear,  ye  kings,"  cries  the 
prophetess,  what  nation  was  ever  raised  up,  in- 
structed, and  led,  by  the  manifest  presence  of  such 
aGodI 

The  earth  trembled.  The  superior  grandeur 
of  Scriptural  over  the  noblest  Hellenic  conceptions, 
is  scarcelv  anjrwhere  more  clearly  apparent.  The 
earthquake,  with  Hesiod  and  others,  is  sjrmbolic  of 
conflict  between  thepowers  above  and  those  below, 
between  Zeus  and  Typhon  :  — 

**  Great  Olympns  trembled  beneath  the  immortal  feet 
Of  the  &iiler  rlring  up,  and  hollow  groaned  the  earth. 

The  earth  resounded,  and  the  heavens  around,  and  the 
floods  of  ocean."  4 

To  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Deborah,  also,  and  of 
the  Psalms,  the  earthquake  becomes  a  powerful 
symbol;  but  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  creature's 


well  be  doubted  whetiier  the  expression  taken  in  this  i 
would  erer  have  been  intelligible,  notwithstanding  the  al- 
Iq^  explanatory  apposition  of  the  second  member  of  the 

Terse  ;  at  all  events,  in  the  language  of  the  law  IS^B 
denotes,  not  an  act,  but  a  condition  (the  consequence  of  the 
'nh^2"*^b  "^jri,  Num.  vl.  6),  such  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fulfillment  of  a  vow  of  consecration  —  and  to  a  begin- 
ning the  reference  would  have  to  be  here,  —  could  have  no 
exisrence."  — Ta.] 

8  For    I^^^D    ^0W?9i    ^-    ^^^^^  substitutes 

it  has  lio'^tr^n  Tjy??- 

4  Hesiod,  Tkeogon.^  v.'^,  eto« 
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huiaility  and  awe  on  account  of  the  sacred  near- 
u.iA  of  God.  For  Israel'H  sake,  Grod  descended 
ti-oiu  on  hi^h ;  the  creature  knows  its  Lord,  and 
trembles.  The  earth  trembles,*  and  "  the  heavens 
pour.''  (In  the  desert  peninsula  of  Sinai  the  lat- 
ter is  a  wonder.  Even  at  this  day,  the  Bedouins 
cherish  the  superstition  that  Moses  had  in  his 
pos^session  the  book  which  determines  the  fall  of 
ruin.)  The  heavens  lose  their  brazen  aridity ; 
whatever  is  hard  and  unyielding,  firm  as  roek 
and  stone,  becomes  soft  and  liquid:*''  the  moun- 
tains   8taijj;er,  the  rocks  flow  down  like  water 

(•lbT3).  The  earthquake-belt  that  girdles  the 
Mediterranean  afforded  numerous  instances  of  such 
phenomena.  Tremendous  masses  of  rock  have 
been  shaken  down  from  Mount  Sinai  by  earth- 
quakes (Ritter  xiv.  601,  etc.).  Even  thia  Sinai. 
That  is,  Sinai  es{)ecially,  Sinai  before  all  others  is 
the  mountain  that  shook  when  God  descended, 
according  to  the  statement,  Ex.  xix.  18;  "and 
the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly."  Thunders 
rolled  and  heavy  clouds  hun^  upon  its  summit 
(Ex.  xix.  16).  '*The  mountams  saw  thee,"  savs 
Habakkuk  (ch.  iii.  10),  "  and  the?  trembled ;  the 
overflowing  of  the  waters  passecl  by."  "  What 
ailed  you,  ye  mountains,  that  ye  trembled  like 

1  Ct  Jer.  X.  lOi  Joel  ir.  (Ui.)  16,  ete. 


lambs  ?  "  asks  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  cxiv.  6  :  "  Before 
the  Lord  the  earth  trembled,  before  the  God  of 
Jacob." 

These  introductory  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God, 
have  no  reference  to  the  battle  at  the  Kishon. 
They  magnify  the  power  and  majesty  of  Israel's 
God,  as  manifested  m  the  nation's  earlier  history. 
Such  is  the  God  of  Israel,  the  nations  are  told. 
Such  is  lie  who  has  chosen  Israel  for  his  people. 
It  was  there  in  the  desert  that  they  became  his  ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  poet  selects  the  scenes  of 
the  desert  as  the  material  of  her  praise.  She 
speaks  with  great  brevity  :  the  68th  Psalm  ampli- 
fies her  conceptions.  Very  unfortunate  is  the 
conjecture  (Bottger)  that  by  Sinai  Tabor  is  meant. 
It  IS  altogether  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
old  covenant,  which  could  never  consent  to  make 
Sinai  the  representative  of  any  less  sacred  moun- 
tain. Moreover,  the  battle  was  not  on  Tabor,  but 
in  the  plain,  near  the  Kishon.  With  ver.  5  closes 
that  part  of  the  Song  by  which  the  "  kings  and 
princes "  are  informed  that  the  God  whom  the 
elements  fear,  has  become  the  Lord  of  IsraeL 
With  ver.  6  the  poetess  first  enters  on  the  history 
of  the  state  of  anairs  which  existed  in  Israel  pre- 
vious to  her  great  deed. 

2  «  The  moantaiDi  malt  Uka  wax,'*  et  Ps.  xeviL  5. 


TBM  FKETIOUa   DIMTRMMM, 

Vers.   6-8. 


6  After  *  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Aiiath, 
After  the  Helper's  (JaeFs)  days, 

The  highways  were  deserted, 

The  travelltT  went  in  winding  ways. 

7  Deserted  were  Israers  hamlets,'  deserted, 

Till  I  Deborah  rose  up  —  rose  up  a  mother  in  Israel. 

8  New  gods  liad  they  got  them ' —  therefore  the  press  of  war  approached  their 

gates ;  * 
Among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  was  there  found  ^  or  shield  or  spear  ? 

TEXTUAL  AND  GBASfHATICAL. 

11  T«r.  6 —  On  this  translation  of  !p,  oompare  the  anthor^s  remarks  below.  The  Jostifloatkm  they  attempt,  it,  howerer, 
too  forced  nnd  artificial  to  be  eati^fActory.  The  paaeaget  cited  in  \U  support,  are  rather  against  it.  For  in  Nam.  ziv.  11, 
it  is  the  very  &ct  that  Israel's  unbelief  exists  contemporaneonslT,  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  <^  mighty  wonders,  that 
makes  it  so  culpable.  And  so  in  the  passages  cited  from  Isainh  (ch.  t.  25 ;  is.  11  (12) ;  z.  4),  it  is  the  continuance  of  Je- 
hovah's anger  while  surrounded,  so  to  speak,  by  the  terrible  evidences  of  previous  punitive  inflictions,  Uiat  gires  it  Its 

full  draadfhlness.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  4I  here  in  the  sense  of  "  in,"  '^  during.*'  It  is  necessary,  ftirCh«r, 
to  pboe  Shamgar  not  in,  but  after,  the  eighty  years'  re^t  procured  by  Ehud.  cf.  on  eh.  iU.  81 ;  for  while  the  "  land  rested,** 
such  a  state  of  afliirs  as  Deborah  here  describes  cannot  hare  exbted.  He  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Osoaaoite  oppre«- 
Bion  in  the  north,  and  fought  i^alnst  the  PhlUstiQes  who  rose  up  in  the  south  (so  Bachmann  and  others).  A  dngle  «x> 
ploiC  is  told  of  him  ;  and  the  comparatlTely  inferior  position  assigned  him  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  seems  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  chat  it  was  the  only  remarkable  deed  he  did.  Ttiat  deed,  however,  was  one  which  would  make  him  uniTersallj 
known  and  held  up  as  a  great  hero.  Deborah  seises  on  this  popular  estimate  <^  Shamgar,  in  order  by  contrast  to  heightao 
the  glory  of  the  difine  dellTerance  Just  aehiered.    Such  was  your  condition  when  your  great  hero  liTad,  she  says :  hot 

now,  behold,  what  hath  Ck>d  wrought !  —  The  word.i  *"  V^  ^9*^21,  "  in  the  days  of  Jael,"  contain  another  diflBculty.  It 
muf t  strike  cTery  one  as  inappropriate  that  one  who,  so  ttur  as  we  know,  had  only  now  become  ftmous,  and  tliat  hj  » 
deed  of  deilTersnce,  namely,  Jael,  the  slayer  of  Sisera,  should  be  connected  with  the  past  misery.  Dr.  Caasel's  nam- 
tion  that    v^^  is  to  be  taken  as  a  surname  or  popular  designation  of  some  hero  (see  below),  beeomea  therefore  exeecd- 

ingly  attractlTe.  But  according  to  our  view  of  B,  the  hero  thus  designated  cannot  be  Ehud,  but  must  be  Sham^^ar 
-TB.] 

[s  Ter.  7  —  ^^"^9*    (}«*enlus  and  Fiirst  deOne  this  word  as  propirly  meaning,  ^  rule,  dominioo  ; "  hers,  coocrste  for 
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"  ralefs,  lead«n.*>  So  alfo  BertiMaa,  Do  Wette,  Btmsra,  and  ■tmllarij  auMj  prtrioiu  ezpotitors  and  Tenlons :  LXX.,  Ood. 
Vat  tvwrW,  al.  eodd.  oi  xporovvrtt  (Cod.  Al.  limplj  tmufcn  Um  word,  and  wrltet  ^p^r) ;  It.  Yen.  potenttSf  Talg./orl««. 

Thii  nadoabtodlj  yStldi  a  good  mom  ;  but,  as  Baehmann  poinU  oat,  It  nati  on  a  awanlng  of  the  root  Tig,  whkh  al- 
UuKigfa  b«lon<ing  to  it  in  AiaUo,  It  doM  not  practloally  hare  In  Hebrew.  MorBorer,  it  appean  to  be  a  liamnloai  pro- 
eeefing  to  lepazmte  ^i^H^  from  HT^  in  fignifloation,  if  not  (aa  VUrat  does)  In  root-relation«.    Acoordinglj,  Bach* 

Bann  and  Keil,  like  onr  author  and  othen,  explain  prn^  by  nT"^!^,  And  make  it  meea  the  "  open  ooontry,"  or  **  the 
vnwalied  citiee  or  Tillacee  of  the  open  eonntrj."  In  this*  they  only  follow  the  Targum,  Peehlto,  meet  of  the  Babbins, 
and  many  earlier  and  later  ezpodtore.  The  Ibrm  of  the  word  ehowe  tliat  It  is  proprrly  an  abstract,  cf .  Ges.  Gr.  88, 2 ; 
84,  Ifi ;  Bwald,  163.  b,  d.  Keil  and  Gaaael  make  it  apply  in  the  concrete  to  the  cities,  Tillages,  or  hamlets,  Baehmaon  to 
the  popaUtkio,  of  ttie  open  ooontry  (Landvoik),  The  connectioD  of  the  passage,  he  thinks,  ivqaires  a  personal,  not  local, 
signification ;  Xbr  as  Ter.  8  a  corresponds  to  (or  rather  gires  tlie  ground  of)  ver.  6c  d,  so  Ter.  7  a  (the  cessation  of 

pT*n!p)  must  correspond  to  Tvr.  8  b  (the  absence  of  shield  and  spear).    He  Aarther  argues  that  as  in  Ter.  2,  7  6,  and 

8  6,  ^K^tZT^^  refers  to  the  p*cpU  of  Israel,  it  must  also  refer  to  them  In  Ter.  7  a  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  siguiflcadon 
"  numl  population,**  is  more  suitable  in  Ter.  11.  The  ultimate  result  is  the  same  whether  one  or  the  other  interpretation 
be  adopted  ;  yet,  as  Bachmann's  arguments  do  not  appear  to  haTe  much  force,  and  as  tlie  immediately  precedlug  men« 
tion  of  liighways  leads  the  mind  to  tliink  (tf  local  ceutres  of  population  rather  than  <^  the  population  itself,  we  prefer  to 
intarpreC  Tillages  or  hamlets.  —  Ta.] 

[S  Yer.  8.  —Dr.  Oeesel's  translation  conibrms  more  closely  to  the  original :  GewahU  hatten  sit  imM  GSffrr,  —  ^  they 
had  chosen  new  gods  "  The  aboTO  English  rendering  was  adopted  in  order  to  reproduce  the  alliteration  of  the  German. 
-Tm.] 

[4  Yer.  8.—  C'P^Q?  DTl^  TS  *.  literally,  '<  then  war  (was  at  the)  gates."  DH^  ia  best  explained  as  a  Terbal 

Boon  from  plel,  the  Towel  of  the  final  syUable  of  the  absolute  CH  V  being  shortened  because  of  the  dose  coonectioa 
with  the  following  word,  and  the  retrsctioa  of  the  tone  bdng  (ndtted  on  account  of  the  toneless  initial  b>  liable  of 
D^^Q7  (Bertheau,  Keil,  Baehmann).  Q^'^^tp  may  be  genitlTe  (in  which  case  DH  V  must  be  in  the  construct 
state)  or  aocusatlre  of  place,  which  is  more  simple.  -^  Te.] 

[6  Yer.  8.  —  H^^CSK     According  to  Keil  and  others  CH  introduces  a  negatlTe  interrogatory.    But  as  CS 

with  simple,  direct  questions  is  rare,  tt  Ges.  Gt.  168.  2,  Baehmann  prefers  to  regard  it  as  tlie  CS  of  obtestation  :  "if 
shield  or  spear  were  seen !  "  i.  «.  they  were  not  seen.  So  also  Bertheau,  (Jesenius,  flirst  (in  thdr  Lexicons),  and  many 
others.  — Tb.] 


EXEGSnCAL  AND  D0(7rRINAL. 

Vers.  6-8.    After  the  days  of  Shamcar,  ^'^^ 

'T30tp.  The  difficaltj  of  the  passage  can  scarcely 
be  remoYed,  if,  as  is  asnally  done,  the  preposition 
5  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  in,"  "  dnring."  Daring 
the  days  of  Shamgar  such  misery  cannot  have 
come  upon  Israel.  The  narrator  conld  not  in  that 
case  have  said  of  him,  ch.  iiL  31,  that  he  "  delivered 
Israel,"  jnst  as  (ver.  15)  he  speaks  of  Ehud  as  a 
**  deliverer."  If  Shamear  was  no  deliverer,  how 
can  it  be  said  **  and  aner  him  (or  like  him,  t.  «. 
Ehad,  cf.  on  ch.  iii.  31 )  was  Shamgar  ?  "  It  seems 
impossible  to  assume  (as  nevertheless  Keil  also 
does),  that  the  poetess  could  say  of  the  days  of  such 
a  hero,  that  there  was  no  resistance  and  (defense,  no 
sword  or  shield,  in  Israel.  The  disparaging  connec- 
tion in  which,  were  this  assumption  true,  it  would 
please  her  to  exhibit  the  hero,  is  also  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  her  spirit.  To  this  must  be  added  that, 
as  waa  above  shown  to  be  probable,  Shamgar's 
fiunous  exploit  and  further  activity  faU  within  the 
eighty  years  of  "  rest"  after  Ehud.  At  all  events, 
Shamgar's  fame  is  related  before  the  time  in  which 
Israel  again  begins  to  sin,  and  consequently  again 
falls  into  servitude.  It  cannot  therefore  be  other- 
wise understood,  than  that  Deborah  retraces  the 
misery  of  her  people  up  to  the  time  of  this  last  hero. 
"  Since  the  days  of  Shamgar,"  i.  e.  upon  and  after 
his  days,  the  highways  began    to  be  deserted.^ 

1  The  use  of  ^  in,  in  the  sense  of  upon  m  after,  cannot 
becoosidered  surprising,  when  the  poetical  freedom  <^  the 
language  Is  taken  into  account.  Etcu  our  German  mtf 
("upon  "  or  "on"),  of  wliich  Grimm  says  that  In  many 
easM  it  lias  appropriated  the  meaning  of  m,  affords  an  in- 
ituwe  of  the  same  kind.  To  pass  by  otlier  examples,  we 
also  Mj  with  equal  propriety,  '*iii  vitUn  tagen  ^  (In  many 


Philologically,  this  form  of  expression  is  not  with- 
out analogies.    God  says  (Num.  xiv.  11),  "  They 

believe  not  me,  ninMH  /b^i  in,  i.  «.  after  "  all 
the  wonders  I  have  done  among  them."  In  the 
same  manner  we  are  to  interpret  ^^^  in  several 

passages  of  Isaiah  (ch.  ix.  11  (12);  v.  25;  x.  4): 
"  the  Syrians  and  Philistines  devour  Israel,  —  in 
all  that,  overall  that,  notwithstanding  all  that,  his 
anger  is  not  turned  away."  Thus  the  sense  of 
our  passage  also  becomes  clear.  Notwithstand- 
ing tnat  the  days  of  Shamgar  have  been,  t.  e.  after 
them,  misery  began.  His  neroic  deed'  against  the 
Philistines,  was  the  last  great  act  performed  by  Is- 
rael But  the  author  adds,  "  in,  after,  the  days  of 
Jael."  That  this  cannot  be  the  stout-hearteS  wo- 
man who  slew  Sisera,  is  self-evident,  since  Deborah, 
speaking  of  her  contemporary,  could  not  say  "  in 
tlie  days  of  Jael."  But  apart  fh)m  this,  the'Song 
itself  (ver.  24)  distinguishes  this  Jael  by  carefuUv 
designating  her  as  the  "  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite.'' 
Moreover,  Jael  is  properly  a  man's  name.  The 
other  assumption,  however,  that  Jael  was*  a  Judge, 
who  lived  Wore  Deborah's  time,  rests  on  slender 
foundations.  .  It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  the 
narrator,  who  communicates  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
had  he  so  understood  it,  would  not  have  told  us 
something  of  this  Judge  Jad.  He  would  at  all 
events  have  inserted  his  name,  at  least  in  some  such 
manner  as  that  of  Shamgar  himself,  of  Elon  the 
Zebulonite,  and  of  Abdon  (Judg.  xii.  11-15),  of 

days),  and  ^  naeh  vieUn  tagen  "  (after  many  days),  not  only 
when  the  reference  is  to  the  fhture,  but  even  when  it  is  to 
the  past.  —  Although  Shamgar  slew  the  Philistines  with  an 
ox-goad,  that  Ikct  cannot  explsln  the  non-employment  of 
sword  and  lance  in  ver.  8  of  the  Song;  for,  as  Barak's 
heroes  show  (ch.  It.  16),  there  is  no  want  at  weapons,  but 
of  courage  to  use  them. 
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whom  nothing  is  reported  beyond  the  general  feet 
that  they  judged  Israel.  The  only  remaining  sup- 
position, and  one  fully  accordant  with  the  poetic 
cast  of  the  Song,  is,  that  Jael  was  the  knightly 
surname  of  Shamgar,  or  even  more  probably  of 
Ehud.  We  know  that  Gideon  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  his  heroic  name  Jerubbaal,  and  that  Sam- 
son is  simply  styled  Bedan  (1  Sam.  xii.  11).  That 
Jael  might  readily  become  the  beautiful  popular 
designation  of  a  man  so  determined  and  rapid  in 
his  movements  as  Ehud,  is  evident,  whether  we 
take  it  to  mean  the  Mountain-climber,  the  August 
One,  the  Prince,  or  the  Rock-goat,  whose  facile 
ascent  to  the  most  inaccessible  rocky  heights  is  as- 
tonishing.   Most  probably,  however,  the  name  is 

connected  with  the  word  Vipn,  to  help.  The 
same  word,  which  is  often  used  negatively  concern- 
ing heathen  gods  (^iV^i"  b^b,  "  they  help  not,"  1 
Sam.  xii.  21,  Jer.  iJ.  8,  etc.),  is  here  employed 
positively  to  denote  one  who  was  a  **  Helper  "of 
Israel  in  distress.  The  sense,  moreover,  becomes 
thus  perfectly  clear :  "  After  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
after  the  days  of  Jael  (Ehud),"  the  people  periJlied 
through  their  sins ;  that  is,  as  ch.  iv.  1  asserts,  and 
ver.  8  of  this  chapter  confirms,  —  "  they  had  chosen 
themselves  new  gods." 

The  hiffhwayB  were  deserted,  HirP^.  ^y^ : 
literally,  they  ceased  to  be  highways.  'No  one 
travelled  on  the  public  roads,  because  there  was  no 
security.  The  enemy  plundered  all  through  the 
country.  He  who  was  obliged  to  travel,  sought 
out  concealed  by-paths,  in  order  to  elude  the  ty- 
rant and  his  bands.  These  few  lines  give  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  a  land  languishing  under  hostile 

oppression.    li^^S  ^^1^»  open  places,  hamlets, 

ceased  to  exist.  7'^^7?  ^  ^^^  <^P^  country,  in  dis- 
tinction from  cities  surrounded  by  walls  and  gates. 
One  imagines  himself  to  be  reading  a  description  of 
the  condition  of  Germany  in  the  10th  century, 
when  the  Magyars  invaded  the  land  (cf.  Widukind, 
Sachs,  Ge^ch.  i.  32).  Henry  I.  is  celebrated  as  a 
builder  of  cities,  especially  because  by  fortifying 
open  villages  he  rendered  them  more  secure  than 
formerly  against  the  enemy.  All  ancient  exposi- 
tors, Greek  as  well  as  Chaldee  and  later  Habbmic, 

consent  to  this  explanation  or  ]it^9  i  (cf.  Schnur- 
rer,  p.  46).  Ver.  8  also  agrees  with  it:  no  place 
without  walls  was  any  longer  secure  against  the 
hostile  weapons  of  those  who  oppressed  Israel ; 
the  conflict  wAs  pushed  even  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  mountain  fortresses.  The  attempt  to  make  the 
word  mean  "princes,"  "leaders,"  labors  under 
great  difficulties  ;  which  modem  expositors,  almost 

1  Keil  also  hM  adopted  U. 

2  pVoRDSWoaTB  :  <<  Until  that  2  Deborah  arose.  Deborah, 
as  an  liuplrad  pemon,  looks  at  hertelf  from  an  external  point 
of  view,  and  spcaka  of  herself  objeotWely,  considering  all  her 
acts  as  doe,  not  to  herwlf,  but  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  She 
does  not  praise  herself,  but  blesses  God  who  acted  in  her : 
so  did  Moses  (see  Num.  xii.  8),  and  so  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xU. 
11).  -n  Ta.] 

8  Isolated  interpretations  of  the  Middle  Aget,  talcen  np  by 
a  few  modems,  find  the  rab|)eet  in  £toAtm,  as  if  '*  Ood  had  i 


all  of  whom  have  adopted  it,  have  by  no  means 
overcome.     It  raises  an  internal  contradiction  to 

connect  ^^T'?  with  7^?i  when  taken  in  this 
sense.  We  can  very  properly  say  'J  vlH  3^39^, 
"  the  hnnOTv  cease  to  be  such,"  but  not  **  princes." 
Of  a  banished  dynasty  there  is  no  question.  A 
Judge  there  was  not ;  none  therefore  could  cease 
to  be.  The  lack  of  military  virtue  U  first  men- 
tioned in  ver.  8.  Situated  as  Israel  was,  the  mis- 
ery of  the  people  might  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  their  fields*  and  rural  districts  were  devas- 
tated and  rendered  insecure.  As  to  their  *'  princes," 
their  hereditary  chicfe,  they  in  fact  still  existed. 
Nor  does  the  form  of  the  word  need  any  correction 
(cf.  ver.  11). 

Tin  I  arose  OW^IS?  T?  for  ''i^PH  "^^'S  l?) 
a  mother  in  Israel:  -^  who,  as  it  were,  bore  Isniel 
anew.  It  was  the  regeneration  of  Israel's  nation- 
ality that  was  secured  at  the  Kishon.  How  came 
it  about  (she  adds,  ver.  8),  that  Israel  had  so  fiiilcn 
as  to  need  a  new  mother  }  They  had  choscn  "  new 
gods"  for  themselves.  The  e'tcmal  God,  before 
whom  the  mountains  trembled,  Him  they  had  for- 
saken. Hence  the  loss  of  all  their  strength.  Th  .y 
were  hard  pressed,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  their  for- 
tresses. (^C?^  i«  not  simply  war,  but  an  alreiidy 
victorious  and  consuming  oppression.)  Retdst&nce 
in  the  open  field  there  was  none  anywhere.  Among 
forty  thousand  not  one  sought  safety  by  means  of 
sword  and  shield.*  ^The  poet  says  "  neu?gods,"  not 
*'  other  gods."  The'objective  idea  is  of  course  the 
same;  but  not  the  subjective  thought  as  here  enter- 
tained. For  Israel  had  from  of  old  its  everlast- 
ing God,  —  Him  whose  ^lory  the  poem  had  deline- 
ated at  the  outset.  But  instead  ot  that  God,  Israel 
chose  them  new  ^ods,  whom  they  had  not  formerly 
known.  There  is  a  profoundly  significant  connec- 
tion of  thought  between  this  passage  and  the  Song 
of  Moses,  Deut  xxxii.  17.  There  the  thought, 
which  is  here  implied,  lies  fuUy  open  :  '*  They  shall 
sacrifice  to  gods  whom  they  never  knew,  to  new 
gods,  that  came  newly  up,  whom  their  Others 
feared  not."  The  heathen  gods  of  Canaan  are  in 
truth  all  new  to  Israel ;  for  their  own  God  had 
already  chosen  them  in  the  desert,  before  ever  thej 
set  foot  in  the  land.  Israel's  recent  ruin  was  the 
consequence  of  their  serving  these  new  gods.  That 
all  manliness  had  vanished,  that  servitude  prevailed 
up  to  the  gates  of  their  fortresses,  that  tiiey  were 
shut  out  from  highway,  hamlet,  and  fountain,  was 
the  bitter  fruit  of  their  unfaithfulness  to  their  an- 
cient God.  Nor  was  deliverance  possible,  until,  as 
the  result  of  Deborah's  efforts,  the  people  became 
regenerated  by  means  of  the  ancient  truth. 

chosen  new  things.''  Bat  ver.  8  itself  opposes  this  oonstme- 
tion,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  contradiction  which  it  inToIres 
with  the  whole  coarse  of  thought.    To  adopt  Kemink^ 

correction,  Q  07371,  ^  Ood  chose  women,"  would  onlj  in- 
crease the  distortion  of  the  hymn,  which  even  without  this 
woald  arise  from  the  change  of  sufciject.  That  not  £ZoAitn, 
but  Jehovfihy  would  be  need,  were  God  the  sufcject,  is  i»> 
marked  by  Bertheaa  (p.  88),  who  in  his  tarn,  however,  on* 
fortunately  gires  a  wrong  sense  to  Elohbn, 
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TSM  BVMMOSa  TO  FMAIME  0OD  FOR  DMLirMMANOM. 

Vers.  9-11. 


9  My  heart  (was)  with  the  Orderers  of  Israel, 

Who  devoted  themselves  among  tlie  people,  —  Praise  God  I 

10  Ye  who  ride  on  beautifullj-saddled  asses, 

Who  sit  on  mats, 

And  walk  through  ways,  —  Sing  I 

11  Instead  of  the  cry  of  the  contending  at  the  cisterns, 

They  praise  there  the  benefaction  of  God, 

The  benefaction  of  his  freedom  in  Israel, — 

When  the  People  of  Grod  hastened  down  to  the  gates. 


SXfiGKTICAL  AND  DOOT&INAL. 

Ver.  9.  Deborah  has  delineated,  first,  the  glori- 
ous majesty  of  God ;  then,  in  contrast  therewith,  the 
ruin  which  overtook  Israel  because  it  forsook  Him, 
and  chose  new  gods  who  cannot  help,  till  she  arose, 
a  mother  in  Israel.  With  that  she  returns  to  the 
beginning.  For  what  had  she  done?  She  had 
caQcd  on  the  people  to  turn  back,  and  consecrate 
themselves  to  God.  When  everything  lay  pros- 
trate, Barak  and  his  faithfbl  followers  had  taken 
the  vows  of  God  upon  themselves.  If  Deborah 
had  become  a  "  strong  one "  {gibbor)  in  Israel,  so 
had  those  who  follow^  her  Inspiring  call.  If  she 
speaks  of  herself  as  Deliverer,  it  is  not  without  in- 
clnding  those  to  whom  she  imparted  her  faithful 
and  courageous  "  heart."  Ver.  9  resumes  ver.  2. 
The  ground  of  all  her  praise,  is  that  Israel  turned 
again  to  God.  This  nad  been  stated  in  ver.  2 ; 
here,  by  way  of  farther  transition  from  ver.  7, 
she  adds  the  expression  **  my  heart :  "  she  has  in- 
fused the  new  spirit  into  Israel.  She  has  imparted 
her  heart  to  the  people,  as  a  mother  to  her  children. 
The  "  hcAit "  is  the  seat  of  divine  inspirations  and 
hopes ;  it  is  the  oigan  that  praises,  desires,  and 
seeks  after  God.  The  contents  of  Deborah's  heart 
flowed  over  into  Israel.  "If  thou  wilt  go  with 
me,"  says  Barak,  "  then  I  will  go."  "  Mv  heart," 
she  exclaims,  "  was  with  the  orderers  of  Israel," 
with  those  who  devoted  themselves,  so  that  they 
devoted  themselves,  when  they  devoted  themselves  as 

^P.tT^  of  Israel.!  The  explanation  of  ^i?.»?^  has 
been  thought  more  diflScult  than  it  is.  It  has 
already  bSn  remarked  above,  that  the  duty  of  a 
Judge  was  to  execute  the  mishpat,  the  law  of  Israel, 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  Moses.  Whenever 
a  Judge  reintroduced  the  observance  of  the  law, 
divine  order  sprang  np  anew  among  the  people. 

Now,  rn  and  ttStTQ  are  ever  conjoined  (cf.  Ex. 
XV.  25).  **  What  nation  is  there,"  asks  Deut 
iv.  8,  "  that  has  such  chukkim  and  mishpatim  f  " 
"Hear,  O  Israel,  "reiterates  Moses, in  Deut.  v.  1, 
"  the  cfiukkim  and  mfthpaiim  which  I  speak  in  your 
ears."  "Joshua -made  a  covenant  witn  the  people 
(Josh.  xxiv.  25),  and  set  them  chok  and  muhpat." 
What  the  Shophet  is  for  the  mishpat,  that  the 
CJuJctk  is  for  the  chok.    Both  words  have  the  same 


[1  In  tbiB  sent<oc6  our  author  seems  to  combine  two 
dllbrent  ezplaoatloos  of  ^37,  etc,  namely  :  1  I  Imparted 
my  fptrit  to  the  "  Orderen  '*  of  In«el,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  becuue  such  ;  and,  2.  Ify  heart  loves  those  who  proved 


grammatical  form ;  both  have  the  same  historical 
relations.  Whoever  watched  over  the  chok  of  Is- 
rael, was  a  chokek.  They  were  the  Orderers  of 
Israel ;  for  chok  is  the  "  onier  "  resulting  from  law. 
The  men  who  followed  Deborah,  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  who  staked  their  lives  for  Israel's 
nationality  in  God,  were  not  ahophetim^  —  for  that 
word  was  already  used  in  a  definitely  restricted 
sense ;  but  to  the  name  chokekim,  which  the  prophet- 
ess gives  them,  they  were  justly  entitled.  They 
were  men  of  law  and  national  order. 

Ver.  10.  Praioe  Qod.  The  Song  of  Deborah 
is  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God :  praise  forms  the  key- 
note to  all  its  variations.  The  refrain  of  ver.  2 
is  here  repeated,  because  the  thought  of  ver.  2  has 
come  up  in  a  new  form.  The  arrangement  of  the 
poem  is  delicate  and  beautiful.  Ver.  2  called  on 
all  to  praise  God.  Thereupon  she  herself  began 
to  sing,  ver.  3 :  "  I  will  praise ; "  her  o^vn  per- 
sonality comes  to  view  in  her  song  of  God,  and 
again  in  the  saving  power  through  which  she 
became  a  mother  of  Israel.  From  ver.  9  bhe  trans- 
fers the  work  of  praise  to  others.  The  self-devo- 
tion of  "her  heart"  had  communicated  itself  to 
the  people.  "  Praise  God,"  ehc  resumes ;  but  now, 
thei/  are  to  sing  who  have  been  delivered,  and  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  victory.  The  whole  Song  is  a* 
hymn  of  freedom.  How  extreme  and  miserable 
was  the  recent  oppression  I  The  country  was  ftiU 
of  danger,  intercourse  interrupted,  life  enslaved. 
But  now  everything  is  free  again.  Every  kind  of 
movement  is  practicable.  The  highways  are  secure. 
Therefore,  praise  is  to  employ  all  who  enjoy  this 
return  of  rest.  Whoever  now  Is  aMe  to  travel, 
without  being  hindered,  rohU'd,  or  put  in  peril  of 
his  life,  is  to  thank  God  who  restuivnl  him  this 
privilege.  They  who  can  ride,  rest,  or  walk  in 
peace  again  —  for  now  aniiimls  are  not  stolen, 
tents  are  not  plundered,  foot-travellers  arc  not  mur- 
dered, —  are  to  know  and  proclaim  the  precious- ' 
ness  of  this  new  blessing.  It  is  the  habit  of  Bibli- 
cal writers  to  comprehend  the  various  movements  of 
persons  under  the  terms  "  walking,  standing,  and 
sitting "  (cf.  Ps.  i.  1 ).  Here,  where  the  freedom 
of  the  open  country  is  spoken  of,  riding  is  naturally 
mentioned  in  the  place  of  standing,  wliich  was  in- 
cluded in  the  other  expressions.    The  riders  are 

represented  as  riding  on  Hi'iniJ  niaflM.  To 
themselves  ^  Ordererp,'^  etc.  The  latter  explanation,  merely 
hinted  at  by  Dr.  Canel,  is  that  commonly  adopted  by  ez- 
poeitort.  Baohmann  remarki  that  if  the  first  idea  had  been 
Intended,  it  would  have  been  more  clearly  expressed. — 
Ta.] 
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ride  on  asses,  was  certainly  a  well-known  cnstom 
(of.  Jadfi^.  X.  4;  xii.  14);  bat  the  mention  of 
*'  white,  or  as  it  is  commonly  rendered,  "  white- 
dappled  "  asses,  woold  not  be  very  suitable.   Eren 

though  the  connection  of  the  word  TTHT^  with 
those  roots  which  signify  "  to  glisten,"  should  be 
finally  established,  still  it  will  always  seem  more 
appropriate  to  refer  it  to  the  beautiful,  ornamented 
coverinjrs  that  served  for  saddles.  But  there  seems 
to  be  also  a  philological  affinity  between  tsackar 
and  what  the  Greel^  and  Romans  called  cdyftOy 
ffdyri',  sagma}  and  the  Germans  saumsattel  (pack- 
saddle).  Asses,  we  know,  carried  burdens:  pro- 
visions, com,  wine,  etc.  (Gen.  xlii.  25;  xlv.  23;  1 
Sara.  XXV.  18 ;  cf.  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  184).  They 
arc  to  this  dav  the  important  beast  of  burden  in 
Palestine ;  ancf  to  leave  the  ass  unladen,  even  on 
steep  mountain  paths,  is  considered  injurious 
(Ritter,  xviL  295).  The  Targum  (Jonathan),  in 
its  rendering  of  Lev.  xv.  9,  uses  the  word  o-dytij  for 

HJJ,  and  not  i^it,  is  to  be  read  in  its  text  at 
that  place  (a  fact  overlooked  by  Sachs,  BeitrSge 
zur  Spracl^f.,  note  2,  196).  The  thought  suggests 
itself  naturally  that  restored  freedom  and  security 
must  have  been  of  special  value  to  those  who  trans- 
ported important  and  costly  articles.  The  passage 
becomes  peculiarly  significant,  if  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  safety  of  traffic  and  intercourse, 
consequent  upon  the  enemv's  destruction.  —  And 
ait  on  mats.  Since  here  also  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom arc  the  subject  of  discourse,  those  only  can  be 
meant  who  were  accustomed  to  sojourn  in  tents 
and  tent-villages.  "  To  spread  the  covering,"  and 
"  to  pitch  the  tent,"  are  to  this  day  eauivalcnt 
expressions.     "  To  sit  on  cloths,"  was  the  poetic 

{>hrase  for  dwelling  in  the  open  country,  in  ham- 
ets,  oases,  and  on  highways,  without  needing  the 

protection  of  walls  and  fortifications.    7^7?  { naats ) 

is  undoubtedly  a  plural  of  TQ*  garment.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  the  make  of  ancient,  especially  of 
oriental  dress,  that  the  various  terms  for  garment, 
covering,  cloth,  are  more  indefinite  and  inter- 
changeable than  in  modem  times.^  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  case  with  ^^3}  garment  (Num.  iv. 
6-13) ;  compare  also  /TO^,  covering  (Dent  xxii. 
12).  For  the  establishment  of  this  general  signifi- 
cation of  VV?i  Teller  has  rendered  meritorious 
^r>'ic'3.  In  a  manuscript  note  in  a  copy  of  his 
"  Not<r  Critic^,'*  now  in  my  possession,  ne  directs 
attention  to  IfjJrtop  as  a  cognate  word.  A^  all 
events,  that  also  has  the  double  sense  of  gannent 
and  covering,  or  cloth.  The  same,  as  is  well  knoMm, 
in  the  case  with  iaHis  and  ve^fis.  The  word,  mats 
(Latin,  ma*ta),  in  the  translation  above,  is  used 
merely  for  the  sake  of  assonance ;  a  philological 
connection  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  word  is  not 

1  Forfturthtt  phllolosfemlcomparlMmi,  see  Benfl^,  i.  488, 
and  DIeffentMch,  CeUiea,  i.  85. 

2  The  lame  may  be  mU  of  the  me  of  the  articles  tbem- 
KlTee.  The  popular  custom  of  ipreadlog  out  garments, 
like  carpets  or  cloths,  for  perMms  to  ride  or  walkover,  is 
soffldently  fiuniliar  from  the  history  of  oar  Lord  and  the 
usages  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans. 

8  [It  does  not  appear  how  a  plel  H^n  can  pomSiblj  be 

obtoiDed  flrom  a  niphal  H'^^S.    The  form  D^^^^HQ,  in 

the  text,  can  only  be  derived  tnm  ^^H,  either  dlreetly  or 
indirectly.    In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  a  denominatire 


discoverable.— fp.T^S  '*5^^»  foot-travellen, 
on  the  proper  public  roads.*  They  too  are  no 
longer  driven  to  seek  winding  paths.  All,  whether 
they  ride,  sit,  or  walk,  have  become  free.  There- 
fore, sing  praise  to  God  I  Vl^C^,  to  celebrate  in 
song,  as  the  Psalmist  uses  it  (Ps.  cxlv.  5J :  "  Worda 
of  thy  wonders  will  I  sing"  (nfTB?^). 

Ver.  11.  The  prophetess  oontinnes  to  depict 
the  wonderful  change  from  servitude  to  freedom. 
While  the  enemv  lid  the  upper  hand,  there  waa 
security  only  within  the  gates ;  up  to  the  threshold 
of  these,  the  inhabitants  were  hunted  and  pursued. 
A  lively  conception  of  such  a  condition  of  society, 
may  be  obtained  fh>m  the  history  of  Germany  from 
the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  when  it  often  hap- 
pened that  large  cities  were  at  war  with  their 
neighbors.  In  Palestine,  cities  being  built  on  hill- 
tops, water  must  be  procured  outside  of  the  gates. 
It  was  at  a  well,  at  the  time  of  water-drawing 
(Gen.  xxiv.  11),  that  F^liezer  met  Rebecca,  coming 
out  of  the  city.  In  time  of  war,  this  water-draw- 
ing was  a  dangerous  occupation.  The  crowd  was 
great,  and  every  one  wi^shed  to  be  the  first  to  get 
awa^.  Consjepicutl^,  there  was  no  lack  of  con- 
tention and  vociferation.  How  all  that  is  changed ! 
Now  the  maidens  draw  leisurely  and  merrily,  prais- 
ing God  the  while,  who  has  restored  quiet  and 
security.  The  philoloj^cal  explanation  agrees  per- 
fectlv  with  this  exposition.  Verse  11  does  not  de- 
pend on  ver.  10;  it  introduces  a  new  thought. 
a^?Vnp  b  to  be  Uken  or  read  as  D'*??np,  ,*. «. 

as  participle  of  the  piel  H^H,  to  strive,  qnarrel, 
rixari  (cf.  Num.  xxvi.  9;  Ps.  Ix.  2 ;  etc.),  con- 
nected with  the  niphal  i^^?*  often  used  of  persons 
who  strive  and  contend  with  each  other  (Dent- 
XXV,  11;  Ex.  ii.  13  ;  etc.).»  The  "  voice  "  of  those 
who  thus  contend  is  wont  to  attract  attention  ;  and 

a  voice  is  now  also  heard :  ^n\  CQ7,  there  they 
sing  aloud,  there  resounds  the  song  of  those  who 
praise  the  mercy  of  God.  (^0]  from  Hjn,  piel, 
imperfect,  Sd  person,  plural,  to  sound,  to  sing; 
Sanskrit,  tdna,  r6pos,  German  tUnen.)  The  hanh 
voice  of  contention  is  replaced  by  the  soands  of 
praise.  The  burden  of  this  praise  ?  The  benefits 
of  God  —  the  benefits  which  his  all-disposing  arm 
has  bestowed  on  Israel,  in  that,  after  their  self-sur- 
render and  return  to  Him,  He  has  made  them  free 
again  from  the  enemy.    The  consequence  of  his 

interposition  is  l'^^'^?*  freedom:  Israel  is  free 
again,  and  no  longer  depends  on  walls  for  sa&ty. 
]"Jt7?  ^  derived  from  ^"15,  just  as  liT^H  fipom 
^Sn.  It  contains  the  notion  of  that  which  is  free, 
of  freedom,  as  it  is  ejcpressed  by  the  prophet  Zech- 
ariah,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  Song,  when  he  &ays 

fWxn  ^n,  an  arrow,  and  would  mean  "arefaen ;  ^  00  Btr> 
theau,  Keil,  and  manj  other  interpreters,  both  ancient  and 
modrra.    Many,  perhaps  most  expoaitois,  however,  prefer 

the  direct  derivaHon  from  V?n,  to  .divide,  bat  wltli  v». 
rions  modifloationt  of  the  radical  idea.  For  a  ftill  iinnTuwlou 
of  the  word  and  the  interpretations  it  has  rweived,  nee  Baeh- 
mann,  i.  pp.  851-869 ;  it  most  snUloe  here  to  aaj  that  he 
translates  it,  B'mtiheilendem^  « those  who  divide  the  spoil  " 
They  (he  explains)  who  frequent  the  places  of  dniwinf 
water  are  to  praise  the  righteous  acts  of  Jehovah,  with  the 
jojAil  voice  of  those  wlio  divide  the  spoil,  of.  lea.  ix.  2  (8). 
-T«.J 
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(ehspler  u.  8,  9  (4,  5)):  "Jerusalem  shall  dwell 
open  (nir^,  i  e.  without  walls) ;  and  I,  saith  the 
Lord,  will  be  onto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about" 
When  Israel  devotes  itself  to  God,  it  is  at  rest; 
accordingly,  after  the  deeds  of  the  several  Judges 
tre  related,  it  is  constantly  added,  "  and  the  land 
had  rest'*  Then  enemies  are  powerless ;  exposed 
hamlets  are  secure ;  God  is  their  protection.  There, 
at  the  dstems,  they  |Hraise  the  goodness  of  God 
which  manifests  itself  m  this  newlj  recovered  free- 
dom. 

When  the  people  of  God  hastened  down  to 
the  gatea.  Here  also  the  beauty  of  the  internal  ar- 
Tangement  of  the  Song  comes  prominently  to  view. 
Vene  8  says,  they  chose  themselves  new  gods, 
a^nyijj  OT!^  t^  .  ^rge  9— interrupted  by  the 
pnise  of  God,  but  resumed  in  the  last  line  of  ver. 

1  IKdl  tad  othOTS  ooniMot  tht  lut  elftiMt  of  v«r.  11,  not 
vWi  vw.  9 ;  but  with  th*  irniMdiattly  pno^dfnff  pcmte  for 
vktoj.  n  Aftar  tfalf  vietory,'*  mjs  KeU,  "Um  people  de- 
•Mnded  agUn  to  its  gatee,  from  the  mounteiiif  and  hiding- 
Dmm  vhith«  U  had  betkk«n  Itself  for  eUbty  from  the ; 


1 1 , — ^when  they  devoted  themselves  to  God,  '^TH J  tlj 

D'n^O^b.  When  the  people  apostatized,  they  were 
pressed' up  to  their  very  gates,  and  fled ;  when,  by 
self-surrender,  they  became  a  people  of  God,  they 
rushed  boldly  down  to  the  gates  and  through  them. 
The  consequence  of  the  first  was  flight ;  that  of  the 
second,  impetuous  attack.^  In  the  former  case, 
among  forty  thousand  there  was  not  a  man  capa- 
ble of  making  resistance ;  in  the  latter —  and  here- 
with the  Song  enters  on  the  delineation  of  the  con- 
flict,— it  was  a  small  band  who  threw  themselves 
upon  the  mighty.  In  vers.  9-11  the  prophetess,  by 
praising  God  for  freedom,  interrupted  the  progress 
of  her  Song's  narrative,  just  as  she  does  in  vers. 
3-5  and  in  ver.  12,  to  which  and  the  following  verses 
we  now  pass  on. 


enemy  (ver.  6  f ) — eoterid  again  into  the  pUinii  of  the  land, 
into  the  eitiaa  now  nlieved  of  eoemlee."     SimOariy,  Baeh- 

mann.  Dr.  Oamel's  tnuwlatloo  of  |H  by  «  when  "  Is  afitawt 
the  naage  of  the  word.— Ta.]  » 


DMLlirMATXOir  OF  TSE   TIC  TORS  AND  THE  rjOTOMT. 

Vers.  12-28. 


12  Awake,  awake  Deborah ! 

Awake,  awake,  compose  the  song  I 

Barak,  arise  I  —  conquer  thy  coDqaest, 

Thou  son  of  Abinoam ! 
18  Then  down  against  the  robust  rushed  a  remnant, 

The  People  of  God  rushed  with  me  against  the  powerfUL^ 
14  From  £phraim's  stock,  the  victors  of  Amalek ; 

After  thee  (marched)  Benjamin  against  thy  foes,' 

Misters  came  from  Machir, 

Men  skillful  with  the  accountant's  pencil '  distinguished  Zebulon. 
X5  But  the  first  *  in  Issachar  were  with  Deborah, 

Yea,  Issachar  was  the  basb  of  Barak, 

When  into  the  vtfUej  his  men  threw  themselves  on  foot,*  — 

While  by  the  brooks  abode  Reuben's  great  investigators.* 

16  Why  sitt'st  thou  by  the  folds,  listening  to  the  shepherd's  flute? 
By  the  brooks  Reuben  has  great  scrutinizers. 

17  Gilead  stays  beyond  the  Jordan ; 

But  Dan,  how  didst  thou  sail  in  ships !  ^ 

Asher  sits  on  the  sea-^hore,  sheltered  in  his  bays, 

18  But  Zebulon  hazarded  his  soul  unto  death, 
With  Naphtali,  npon  the  high  plain  of  the  field. 

19  Ein^  came  to  fight  —  Kings  of  Canaan  fou^t, 
At  Taanach  and  by  Megiddo's  waters,  — 
Satis&ction-mouey  '  gained  they  none. 

20  From  heaven  strove  the  stars,* 

They  strove  from  their  stations  with  Sisera. 

21  Kishon's  stream  swept  them  away  — 

A  stream  of  succours  was  Kishon's  stream,  — 
Tread  strongly  on,  my  soul !  ** 

22  When  stru<£  the  sounding  h'»of  of  the  rushing  steed. 
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Of  the  flying  ttrong  ones  I  " 
28  The  ban  on  Meroc,  eommaudA  the  metfenger  of  Gk>d9  the  ban !  -^ 
The  ban  on  its  inhabitants ; 

Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  people  of  God, 
Of  the  People  of  God  against  the  powerfoL" 

TEXTUAL  AMD  ORAMMATIOAL. 
[1  T«r,  l&--TUiNDdarli«  or  ▼w.Ura|iK)MthtHalNwvlnct  to  be  pointed  Mid  divMidlhw: 

So  ftlao  Ifao  LXX.  (In  Cod.  Tat)  Md  Bmj  Mcpoiltoau  The  meet  nrloos  objootkin  to  It  it,  tbat  m  tt  If  Ifat  omUt  nad- 
fog,  the  Meeeritii  most  have  had  ftvoof  tndittooal  groandi  for  pnhatbg  one  moce  dUBenlt.  The  Teree  hat  heen  tam- 
ktod  and  hUerpreted  hi  a  gieat  varlaty  oT  wajs ;  hot  the  vlev  oT  Dr.  OMoel  oommenrte  iteelf  etrongly,  eepedall^  whan 

eompaced  with  eh.  It.  14.    Our  KegUeh  Tenlon  eeana  to  take  T^^  aa  Impocf.  apoe.  Plel  flkom  nil,  aAer  the  esue- 
pie  oTeereial  Jewtah  cnnuMriaiM  and  hiterpieten.— TB.J 

[S  Yer.  14.  — Dr.  Oueel'kiendeclnfoftheflntUneofTer.U— p^S9  Dlfh^  ^3^39%$  ^^SQ  — la,il»slSf^ 
im*$  Arty  liw  Amal$k$i$g»^  It  doee  not  otaarlj  appear  how  he  wookl  tamodate  the'  peoMfe  VteraUy*,  hot  the  ftrilowhic 
would  probably  expieee  hie  Tiew :  ** Oat  of  Bphraloi  (o«ne)  their  root  (who  were) afeinet  Amalek.**  The  "root,**  then, 
aooording  to  onr  author^  ezpoeitlon  (aee  below),  would  be  Joehna,  in  hie  relatton  to  thoae  whom  he  led  to  vietoiy  afiliiet 

«  Amalek.'*    So  lur  aa  QH&^  ie  oooewned,  this  hit«pi«tation  hae  fhU  aa  moeh  in  its  frvor  aa  that  wfaieli  mikss  It 


mean  **  dweUlnf-plaee.**  On  the  rendsdnf  oT  ^FpQp^,  ise  the  eonunentaqr.  The  au^oci^  of  ezpoaitoa,  vooU  prob 
ab|7aeoeptthersndaili«ortfaetwolfaMeglTenbji>r.  ]lbbinson(BiW.  Jl^ws.  1881) : — 

nOot  of  ■phiaJm  (oame  thoee)  whose  dwelUi«  is  \tj  Amalek ; 

AAer  thee  (was)  BeipMnin  amonc  ^  hosts.** 
Bat  In  a  doewunent  tlie  langoace  of  whioh  If  so  obsoare  as  that  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  moeh  neeessaiUj  depends  on 
the  eoooeptloa  fanned  of  the  eonneetlon  in  whieh  one  pesmge  stands  with  another.  Mow,  while  the  m^orttj  of  lalw- 
prsteis  asBome  that  ver.  14  speaks  of  soeh  as  took  part  in  the  war  agrinst  JaUn  and  Sieaca,  oar  author  maintains  that 
it  dwells  OB  the  ftae  of  those  who  did  nol  take  part  in  this  war,  in  order  bj  this  eomparison  to  exalt  tiiat  of  those  who 
did.  On  the  dBdsloa  of  this  question  the  hiterpretatkMifaidetaU  of  the  whole  Terse  depends.  WhIeh  of  the  two  oonfliet- 
Inff  views  is  Iroe,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  diseossed  hen,  but  U  is  eertitai  that  eh.  It.  is  Tsry^TOiable  to  oar  author's  ride, 
ef.  the  eom.  betow.  —  Tb.] 

[t  Ter.  14.  —  The  rendsdnf  of  this  Uns  tarns  on  "^gb  td^Q^.  The  Tufum,  Feshito,  and  most  ancient  ezpoeifeon, 
explain  it  of  the  <<s^lus  of  the  writer;**  white  most  moderns  traiulato  it  "the  stiff  of  thaiaadBr.^  Oompare  the  remarks 
hi  the  pvseedinc  note.  —  Tb.] 

[4  Ter.  16.  — Dr.  OmbsI  probablj  reads  *»n!9«  vlth  Berthean,  Kail,  and  most  expositors.     The  preposition  $   alter 

tlie  eonstruet  stete  te  not  anosoal  in  poetry,  et  8  Sun.  L  21 ;  Job  xrliL  S ;  eto.  Some  refud  ^"W  as  an  nnasual  pin- 
ral  (el  Oes.  Qrmm,  87, 1.  e),  or  as  an  arehaio  Ibsm  of  the  eonstruot  (so  Bwald,  Qrmm,  211,  o).  — Tb.] 

[8  Ver.lft.  —  On  Vb)'^!^,  eooipan  <« <Hammatk»l **  note  on  oh.  ir.lO;  also  eh.  vULS;  SSun.ZT.17;  ate.— 
Tl.] 

[6  Ter.  16.  —  Db  ^l2;^  ;  Br.  OMsel,  AfHIndte'.    lor  D^  V^pn,  in  the  next  Terse,  he  has  A|r«Ma-,  whloh 

admirab^  rsproduees  both  the  perinomesta  and  the  Iroqj  of  the  otIfinaL  ^jTpn  vbA  ^*npn  nrs,  of  eoorse,  abstrset 
nouns,  foUowedbj  the  genitlTeofthesul^t  to  whIeh  they  pertiin.—TB.]    "*'  ** ' 

[T  Ter.  17.  —  "  Ab€r  Am,  «mu  sofsl  cte  aitf  Sehiffim  tua  !  **  Our  antlior  probablj  tekes  "1^  in  ita  most  usual  senae, 
"tosq}onm:^  tosqioumin  oronships,  readl^suggeetiogtlieideaofsdlincinships.  Most expoeltocs tmnslato :  "And 
Den,  whj  abides  he  at  tlie  ships  ?  **  The  preposittonless  aeeusatiTe  is  as  ee^  or  as  dillleult  in  one  oase  as  in  the  other. 
-Tm.J 

p  Ter.  19.  —  ^^  P^ :  Dr.  Cemel,  QM  sm  Ame,  t^penanoe  monej,**  ef.  the  Oommentuy  below.    Berthean, 

KeO,  and  othen,  tsUng  T^  to  ite  Arable  sense  fdfrmttmn  (oT  the  root  7SD),  tmnslato :  "net  a  pisee  of  sUvnr  did 
thej  take;**  bat  against  the  debrsw  imo  of  the  word.  —  Tb.] 

p  Ter.  20.  — Dr.  OmssI,  fbllowtog  many  proTloas  expodtors,  alters  the  MasoretSe  text  diTislon  by  trenstercing  "the 
stars  *'  fkom  the  eeoond  to  the  first  olauae.    But  it  is  joMj  ol^ted  to  thte  ehange  that  It  rsdnoes  the  eeeond  elauee  to  a 

mare  repetition  by  whieh  nothhig  is  added  to  the  idea  already  expresssd  in  the  first.  In  the  next  Une,  the  word  nbpP 
signifiss,"  a  eanseway,**"  highway.**  Dr.  Osssel's  rsndsdng,  6UctM,plaeee,te  manifestly  ehosen^  the  sake  of  al^en- 
tiont  me  Urium  wm  iknn  mdmm  mit  fU$eruf  oompare  the  BagUshimitetfonaboTe.—TB.] 

[l«  Tor.  21—  t^  "^^3  ^^^'^.^V?*  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^*^^  ^<7  Tarfously  Interpreted.  It  is  now  gMieralty  agreed,  how- 
•rer,  that  it  is  an  addrem  of  the  Stoger  to  herself.    *^?~)*^i^  !■  the  JiMslTe  of  the  sseond  Jtason,  of  Gee.  Grum.  48, 4. 

fi  mey  either  bettken  as  an  adTsrbial  aeeusatiTe  (=t^2l),  or  as  the  direet  ol^eet  alter  the  T«rb.  Dr.  Oeesel 
deeldes  fcr  the  fbrmer,  after  Herdar,  Justt,  Berthean,  Bwald,  ICeil ;  Dr.  Baehmann,  with  Sehnuner,  KShter,  Hoimann, 
ete.,preflbrs  the  tetter,  and  takes  t^  as  the  abetraet  ibr  the  eonerste:  "Traad  down,  my  soul,  the  strong  onee !»  et 
Bobbtos,  hi  iXM.  Aero.    In  either  ease,  the  inoitsment  of  the  Une  may  be  dimeted  to  the  oontinnatlon  of  the  Seoff,  «r  to 
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I  of  the  putott  of  tiM  MMmj.    RjuhmMwi  pnfrn  ttie  lattar ;  but  the  tmam  i 
u  — Tm.] 
pi  Yot.  SS.— Or.  OmmI:-- 

Jkr  tM^fmgtmdtm  atmrkm. 


I  to  w  mora  itriklBf 


te  Ite  tniMhitlon  of  t^  fej  nwhcn,''  ot  note  1,  on  p.  97.    In  the  Meoad  Uoe  of  the  abore  reDdarinff,  the  ^D  do«  not 

MMtoH»ilghts,Mdtherafflxfai1*n3^1gne^floted.    The  ]D  If  OMMal,  Mid  the  raaz  V -.  gow  taek  to  the  ool- 

heitf  WD  or  the  flxst  UDe,  eo  thet  It  atnu  mommry  to  eKplefai  D"^^*^^  of  meo,  not,  m  our  Mitbor  (fee  below), 
«r  hosMS.  The  beet  leodtclnf  of  the  Tefie  if  pvobeblj  that  edoptod^ibr  fobotenoe,  bj  KeU,  Biohmuui,  and  umaj 
othen:  — 

"Then  the  hoodi  of  the  hoteee  anoto  thegroond, 
BeeftiMe  of  the  fftUopIng  of  their  TiJknt  ridne.^ 

Cm  iMt  iiipieMiun  mej  jtrj  vtUbe  taken Ironkdlj  :  **nmw,j  heroaa.**  On  the  repetttko  of  nVlH?,  to  indkato 
eontfaraeoee)  aae  Swald,  Gram.,  818  a ;  et  alao  Qea.  Oram.  106,  4.  ~  Tb.] 

[tt  Ter.'aS.  — On  the  aboffe  tnoHlatlon  of  ver.  28  it  ia  to  be  Nmazked,  L  That  the  weed  randned  «  baa,"  ia  n*^  and 
dom  noi,  like  CHTI,  Impfy  tfaa  actual  daetmelkNi  of  the  ol«M  acahiat  which  It  if  ahned.  %,  Thnt  with  the  LXT. 
(Pod.  Tat.)  our  anthor  tcaaafn  ^^  from  the  feeond  line  to  the  flcat  On  the  eonatmctlon  of  "Ti^^  (which  below, 
bat  not  heae,  he  ehangm  (with  the  LXX.)  into  *1T^),ef  Oaf-  Oram.  181,4b.    8.  That  the  ezpreaaian"  People  of  God" 

If  ov  Mtlior*a  Intatpratatioo  of  what  ia  meant  bj  "coming  to  the  help  of  JcAomA,"  et  below.  4.  Thftt  D^SlI^ 
labyaost  raeent  coqpoatton 'ndeied,  (<  amoi«  (or, with)  heroea,**  namelj, the warrlon  of  laraeL  Oompara  the  Septna^ 
aadTalsato;  tfaeTlugnm  takea  21  In  the  hoatOe  aenee.  —  Tt.] 


JDCIQBIIOAL  AND  DOOTRINAL. 

Ver.  12.  With  the  wordf  of  ver.  U,  "when  the 
Peofile  of  God  hastened  down  to  the  gates/'  t.  e. 
out  to  battle,  the  prophetess  transfers  herself  into 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  Verse  12  presents  a 
rammiaoence  of  the  hat^  song.     It  recalls  the 

rallying  ay.    Wakenp!  wakenpl   0"J»^  from 

•TO,  cf.  Isa.  U.  9.)    "Awake,  awake!"  U  ad- 

dressed  to  Deborah,  nreing  her  to  fire  the  soldiery 
tikroogh  her  song ;  "  anse  1 "  refers  to  Barak.  For 

she  sang,  and  Barak  fought  ^V^  ^^9  "  lead 
forth  ihy  captives."  To  be  able  to  carry  away 
eaptiree,  was  evidence  of  a  complete  victory.  When 
Jemsakm  and  Samaria  fell,  tne  people  were  car- 
ried away  prisoners.  The  captivity  of  the  enemy 
ends  the  conflict  The  reason  why  a  perpetual  ban 
of  destruction  was  pronounced  against  t&6  enemies 
who  attacked  the  host  of  Israel,  m  the  wilderness, 
near  Arad,  was  not  merely  that  they  fought  against 
Israel,  but  that  they  also  "  took  some  of  theny>ris- 
oners  "  (Num.  xxL  1 ).  The  completeness  of  God's 
victory,  as  the  68th  Psalm  celebrates  it»  is  indi- 
cated by  the  expression,  ver.  19  (18) :  ^?t^  C^^P^t 
"  thou  hast  carried  away  the  captives."  1 

Ver.  13.  The  prophetess  now  continues  to  depict 
the  surprising  contrasts  that  have  arisen  from  Is- 
rael's retom  to  God.  A  T''^,aremahiing  few,  by 
no  means  all  Israel,  butasmall  band  — like  the  rem- 
nant (D^T'l^)  whom,  according  to  the  jHrophet 
Jod  (ch.  iL  32  (iii.  5)),  God  calls,— takes  up  the 
conflict  vrith  0^7"^,  mighty  ones.  (Cf.  my  dis- 
cussion on  Ps.  viii.  2,  in  the  Lutheritchen  Zeitaehr., 
18«0.  "Mighty  kings,"  D^T'^iJ  0^?^,  are 
slab  by  God,  Ps.  cxxzvi.  18).  The  next  line  runs 
parsDel  with  this :"  the  people  of  God  (hVP^  DJ) 

1  [Aaoocdii«  to  Bachmann  the  flxst  half  of  ver.  12*eon- 
tdM  Che  aalMndianMnt  of  Deboiah  to  begin  the  daaeriptlon 
of  the  bottle,  while  the  aaoond  half  actually  entera  on  the 
"  »ofch.lv.  14.-TR.] 


charges  a^^ainst*  gUiborim"  Oibborim  are  warlike 
men  of  gigantic  strength.  It  is  applied  here  to 
enemies,  as  elsewhere  to  Nimrod,  wno  also  was  an 


ly .  In  the  view  of  Scripture,  God  alone  is  the 
true  Gibbor  (Dent.  x.  17,  etc.).  Usually,  the  gib- 
horim  conquer ;  but  here  the  result  is  that  of  wluch- 
Isaiah  speaks  (ch.  xlix.  25),  "  the  captives  of  the 
^i66or  are  taken  away  from  him."  There  is  a  p&> 
culiar  beauty  in  Deborah's  mode  of  stating  her  own 
share  in  the  war :  "  the  People  of  God  rushed  for 

me  (v)  against  heroes."  For  my  sake,  she  sings, 
at  my  call,  with  me,  did  they  hanrd  the  conflict 
with  men  of  superior  strength. 

Vers.  14-16.  It  was  truly  a  "remnant"  that 
fought  at  the  Kishon  against  Sisera.  It  was  only 
a  part  of  all  Israel  that  was  entitled  to  the  honor 
or  being  styled  the  "  People  of  God."  A  special 
renown  must  henceforth  attach  to  those  tribes  who 
took  part  in  the  war,  just  as  the  Athenians  never 
lost  the  glory  of  having  alone  eained  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  In  Israel,  as  in  Hellas,  rivalries  ob- 
tained between  the  difierent  tribes.  Considerations 
like  these  aflbrd  the  proper  introduction  to  ver.  14. 
Expositors  have  mack  its  difficulties  altogether  in- 
surmountable, by  supposing  that  all  the  tribes  here 
named  assisted  Barak.'  But  this  supposition  is 
utteriy  untenable:  1.  The  statement  or  ch.  iv.  is 
positive  and  definite,  that  only  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali  fought  on  the  plains  of  Issachar.  It  is  more- 
over corroborated  oy  the  feet  that,  from  her  resi- 
dence on  Mount  Ephraim,  Deborah  sends  to  lust 
those  tribes,  because  the  oppression  under  which 
Israel  suffered  bore  heaviest  on  them.  2.  The 
question  whether  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  took  part 
in  the  war,  could  not  have  been  overiooked  by  the 
narrator ;  for  the  direction  of  the  march  which  he 
had  to  trace  was  altogether  difierent  firom  what, 
had  they  beeii  combatants,  it  would  have  been. 
And  why,  in  that  case,  would  it  have  been  neces- 
sary for  Deborah  to  go  with  Barak  to  Kedesh  t 
3.  It  is  contradicted  by  ver.  14  itself.  Machir  means 

«irni3i}i5  T3^.  cf:jndf.viL9,n5rns3i  Tjj 

al8oJndf.vll.18. 
s  Kail  also  has  adopted  this  vtow. 
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Gilead  proper.^  Mmnaaseh  aB  a  whole  cannot  be  I 
intended  bj  it  (cf.  the  word  '^^J)*  It  is  for  the  I 
very  purpose  of  designating  a  part  that  the  term 
'*  Machir  "  is  employed.  Bat  Deborah  herself  says, 
yer.  17,  that  Gllead'did  not  take  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. Nor  would  it  be  at  all  apparent  why  Zebu- 
Ion  should  be  described  by  two  different  attributes 
(rers.  14  and  18),  in  relation  to  the  same  event. 
4.  If  those  tribes  took  part  in  the  conflict,  why 
does  ver.  18  speak  only  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  ? 
The  Platseans,  who  alone  stood  by  the  Athenians 
in  the  day  of  battle,  were  not  thus  forgotten.  The 
most  ancient  Jewish  expositors,  however,  already 
perceived  the  more  correct  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
verse:  it  is  to  be  historically  interpreted.  The 
poet's  mind,  like  the  action  it^ielf,  moves  over  the 
northern  territory  of  Israel.  The  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Simeon  lie  altogether  beyond  her  present  field 
of  vision.  But  with  the  ancient  glory  of  those  tribes, 
whose  territories  stretched  onward  fh>m  Mount 
Ephraim  —  from  the  spot  where  she  herself  resided, 
near  the  border  of  Benjamin,  —  she  compares  that 
of  the  conquerors  whom  <Ae  led  on.  Each  tribe 
had  its  own  glorious  traditions.  No  doubt,  ex- 
claims the  prophetess,  Ephraim  is  renowned,  for 
out  of  him  sprang  he  wno  was  against  Amalek. 
The  ancients  rightly  understood  this  of  Joshua, 
the  conqueror  of  Amalek,^  the  pride  of  Ephraim, 
who  was  buried  among  them,  and  on  whom,  on- 
questionably,  the  Ephraimites  always  founded  their 

claim  to  the  leadership  among  the  tribes.  —  ^^TO 
T99S9  T^^^r^  «Aer  thee.  Beojamin  acainst 
tAiine  anamiaa.    Since  ^'^pO^.?  (Aram.  plur.  c. 

suffix)  manifestly  answers  to  P?^S?t  the  9*  which 
with  the  latter  means  "  against,''  must  be  taken 
in  the  same  sense  with  the  former.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  plural  of  D7  is  always  ' 
applied  to  the  "  heathen,"  the  "  nations/'  and  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  hostility  against  Israel. 

^'^O^S  means  the  hostile  nations  who  stand'  ar^ 
rayed  against  thee, —  "  thy  heathen,"  so  to  speak, 
"  thine  enemies."  "  After  thee,"  says  the  prophetess 
to  Ephraim,  "Benjamin  advanced  agamst  thine 
enemies"  —  Benjamin,  who  bears  the  name  of 
Wolf  (Gen.  xlix.  27).  It  b  the  fame  of  Ehud,  that 
renders  Benjamin  illustrious.  The  old  expositors 
understood  these  utterances  of  Deborah,  concern- 
ing Benjamin  and  the  other  tribes,  as  prophetic, 
But  such  an  explanation  cannot  be  accepted.    A 

Srophetess  who  looked  into  the  boundless  and  in 
eHnite  future,  could  not  have  compared  tribe  with 
tribe  in  a  manner  possible  only  when  dealing  with 
the  facts  of  history.  —  By  the  side  of  the  warlike 
fame  of  Ephraim  and  ^njamin,  the  prophetess 
places  the  peaceful  renown  of  Machir  and  Zebulnn. 
How  far  the  sons  of  Machir  distinguished  them- 
selves as  mechokekimy  orderers  of  the  law,  we  have, 
it  is  true;  no  information.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  what  is  told  of  Jair,  Judg.  x.  4,  connects  itself 
with  a  Jair  who  lived  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses 
(Num.  xxxii.  41 ).  The  sons  of  Machir  were  bom 
"upon  the  knees"  of  their  grandfather  Joseph 

1  Num.  uzil.  89 ;  et  J<»h.  zvlL  8. 

S  <'  In  tho  Imnd  of  Bphimim  ^  than  ms  a  Moont  of  Anu- 
tok,  of.  Judf .  xll.  15. 

S  f  *  Alw»7i  '*  Is  (00  atruDg ;  e£  Oen.  xItIU.  4 ;  Lev.  xxi. 
1;  lnk.xvU.18.— TbI 

4  Af  in  oonflkti  of  the  Bodonln  trlb«t,  the  Aimb  women 
%X  the  pneent  time  ttiU  etaod  in  the  rear,  and  eoooonge 


(Gen.  1.  23).  It  is  only  by  supposing  that  the  ra> 
nown  of  Zebulnn  also,  is  one  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  that  what  is  here  said  can  be 
bron^^ht  into  easy  and  proper  connection  with  what 
is  said  in  ver.  18.   Zebulnn,  formerly  knpwn  only 

for  his  *^9^  ^^^9  D'^pipiQ,  experts  with  the 
ciphering-pencil,  had  now  become  a  people  coura- 
geous unto  death.  Zebulun  was  a  commercial  tribe, 
like  Zidon.  The  purple-trade  especially  occupied 
them.  Consequently,  the  art  of  the  bopher,  v.  e. 
writing,  reading,  and  ciphering,  could  not  fkil  to 
be  extensively  practiced  m  this  tribe.  The  Sopher 
appears  also  in  Phoenician  inscriptions ;  Gesenius 
compares  him  with  the  ^uestors  of  Carthage,  who 
held  an  office  next  in  importance  to  that  of  -the 
Snfietes  (Monum.  Phaauc.,  17-^).  A  like  important 
office  was  held  by  the  Sopherim  at  the  courts  of  the 
Jewish  kings.  The^  are  always  named  in  con- 
junction with  the  high-priest  (cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  17; 
XX.  25;  I  Kgs.  iv.  3;  I  Chron.  xviii.  16;  Isa. 
xxxvi.  3 ;  2  Kgs.  xix.  2).  The  Sopher  and  the 
high-priest  count  the  money  found  in  the  ofierin^- 
box,  2  Kgs.  xii.  10  (II).    King  Josiah  sends  bis 

Sopher  Shaphan  O^^i  cf.  1?^^  Elizaphaa, 
a  Zebulonite,  Num.  xxxiv.  25)  to  the  priest.  It  is 
he  who  reads  the  sacred  book,  which  the  priest  hmt 
found,  to  the  king  (2  Kgs.  xxii.  8).  The  com- 
mander-in-chief has  a  Soaker  who  enrolls  the  army 
(2  Kgs.  xxv.  19  ;*Jer.  lii.  25).  The  uncle  of 
David  is  celebrated  as  a  wise  man  and  a  Sapker 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  32).  The  Psalmist  praises  the 
stylus  of  a  ready  Sopher  (Ps.  xlv.  1  (2)).  The  ac- 
tivity of  a  Sopher  is  everywhere  pacific  m  its  nature, 
demanding  sagacity,  and  presupposing  knowledge. 

The  stylus,  t^?,  of  the  Psahnist,  is  the  same  as 

Deborah's  td^Q^,  stafl*.  It  was  an  honor  to  Zebu- 
lun, that  in  the  tribe  there  were  able  Sopherim,  who 
could  make  the  art  which  commerce  had  canted  to 
fiourish  among  them,  subserve  the  internal  and 

higher  life  of  Israel.  The  word  D**3tp!D  suggests 
a  forcible  picture;  we  see  the  writer  artistically 
drawing  the  letters  with  his  s^lns.  This  consa- 
tuted  the  ancient  renown  of  the  tribe.  But  the 
victory  with  Deborah  at  the  Kishon,  wOl  not  less 
highly  exalt  those  who  had  a  part  in  it.  That 
thought  forms  the  transition  to  ver.  15.  Issachar, 
it  is  true,  had  not  shared  in  the  battle ;  but  that 
did  not  diminish  the  significance  of  the  tribe. 
Their  territory  was  the  theatre  of  the  decision. 
Very  much  depended  upon  the  attitude  they  as- 
sumed. Were  the  battle  lost,  Issachar  must  first 
bear  the  consequences.  Nevertheless,  their  chieft 
decided  to  hearken  to  Deborah.  *'  The  princes  in 
Issachar  were  with  Deborah."  They  surrounded 
Deborah,  while  Barak  plunged  into  the  valley.  As 
Moses  did  not  himself  take  the  field  against  Amalek, 
but  intrusted  Joshua  with  the  conduct  of  the  bat- 
tle while  he  prayed  on  th^  mount,  so  Deborah 
stood  behind  tne  oattle-ranks,  surrounded  by  Issa- 
char, uttering  bluings,  or  in  case  discouragement 
showed  itself^  urging,  encouraging,  inspiriting,  in  a 
manner  similar  perluips  to  that  which  the  Giermaa 
women  were  wont  to  adopt.*    It  has  been  weU  ob- 


the  eombatenti  by  their  thlAgU  (fAn^ng).    ^. 
HamrAn,  146. 

i  This  wu  8tUl  done  by  the  women  of  the  ervmd&n  In 
the  battle  near  DoiyU&om,  as  Petrus  Tradebod  Inlbms  ns 
(OmM  Dti  per  FVancof,  p.  782) :  *<  Ftmitm  mo$lrm  m  iOm 
^/ktrmntno^simrtfit^tm  ....  to^fkrtamtn  mm 
forttter  prngnantts  «t  vitm  proUgmUs.^*  01  WiUun,  OndL 
der  Krtuzz  ,  i.  166. 
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I  tiiat  in  the  expreedon  pnj  ]3  '^?tt7{?1'Jj 

the  word  7^  U  not  the  particle,  bat  the  noun. 
(Schnnrrerwas  the  first  to  addnce  this  from  among 
Tarions  opinions  collected  together  In  the  com- 
mentary of  R.  Tanchom.)  1?  signifies  the  base, 
die  nedettal  (cf.  Ex.  xxx.  18);  and  in  truth 
Jssachar  was  this  fbr  the  whole  battle.  It  was 
fought  on  his  territoiy,  and  his  men  formed  the 
reserve  of  Barak,  when  that  chieftain  threw  him- 
self into  the  valley.  ^1??1?  H^^  Pft??  ex- 
presses the  storm-like  rapidity  of  Barak's  move- 
ment The  Pnal  nb^  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
oTthe  Greek  middle  voice. — Presently  the  thought 
occurs  to  the  prophetess  that  still  other  neighlx>r- 
inf;  tribes  could  have  helped,  Reuben,  namely,  and 
GUead,  beyond  the  Jordan,  Dan  at  its  sources, 
Asher  on  the  coast;  but  tl^  assistance  did  not 
come.  Deborah  does  not  blame  the  distant  tribes, 
as  Jndah,  Simeon,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Gad,  but 
only  the  near  ones.  Reuben  at  that  time  cannot 
have  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Scaa,  but  accord- 
ing to  Num.  xxxiL  26,  etc,  must  have  had  a  more 
northerly  location^reaching  as  for  up  as  the  banks 
of  the  Jabbok.^  There  he  must  have  dwelt,  pas- 
turing his  herds  by  his  brooks,  imy?,  plural  of 

n3i /0%  like  y^%  brook,  stream  (c£  my  exposi- 
tion of  Ps.  i.  lAither.  Zatschr,,  1859,  p.  537).  Reu- 
ben, like  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jorcuin  generally, 
had  been  called  on  by  Barak  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  Sisera.  In  like  manner  was  Sparta 
summoned  bv  Athens,  before  Marathon.  Ana  like 
Sparta,  Reuben  considered  long.  Hence  the  de- 
risive description  of  the  men  of  Reuben  as  ''i?.!?^ 

3?  »nd  S!?  ^T?i7'7>  investigators  and  scrutinirers. 
They  reflect  upon  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of 
acting,  till  the  time  for  it  is  past  Reuben  sits 
between  the  folds,  and  prefers  to  listen  to  the  shep- 
herd's flute,  0^175;  ^"^m^-    J^l?^*    pipe, 

flute,  finom  P"T1J7»  nbUarey  to  whistle,  to  hiss,  ac- 
cording to  the  root  and  form  of  the  name,  is  noth- 
ing elae  than  the  fyrijiXj  pipe,  whose  invention 
Hellenic  mythology  ascribed  to  Pan.  What  is 
here  said  of  Reuben,  that  he  amuses  himself  with 

listening  to  the  herdsmen's  flutes  C^l^  is  properly 
the  herd),  is  the  same  that  Homer  says,  Iliad,  xviiL 
525 :  "  wofM^n  r9pm6fuvoi  c^pty^i.*^ 

Ver.  17.  And  Gilead  tarries  beyond  Jordan. 
The  fact  that  what  is  here  said  of  Gilead  might  be 
equally  applied  to  Reuben,  since  both  dwelt  l^yond 
the  Jordsin,  is  suggestive  of  the  excuse  which  Gil- 
ead may  have  urged  in  distinction  fh>m  Reuben. 
Reuben  refected ;  but  Gilead  denied  that  the  eflbrts 
of  Barak  concerned  him :  did  he  not  live  beyond 
the  Jordan? 

But  Dan,  how  didst  thou  sail  in  ships  I' 
Jewbh  tradition  places  the  occurrence  related  in 

1  Only  thoM  trib«  cm  haTe  been  oeomred  who  ttood 
fai  eloae  g«ofT»phieftl  connection  with  NaphtftU  and  Zebnlun, 
noC  thoM  whoM  position  Inclinod  them  tosonthem  allianoes. 
■phnim,  Beqjainin,  Jndah,  and  Simeon,  receive  no  censure ; 
bat  Aiher,  Dan,  and  Qilead,  do.  How  could  Reuben  be 
Uamed,  wfaUe  Judah  was  not,  if  hlf  feat  were  below  at  the 
Dead  Sea? 

*  Hr jH^  ^""^  ^"^7  ^  seagoing  vessels,  et  Prov.  zxz. 
19. 

•  [But    Urilf  assarsdly  means  height,  an  elevation 


I  ch.  xviii.  before  the  time  of  Deborah.  And  to  all 
appearance  this  seems  to  be  the  right  view.  For 
in  its  southern  possessions  the  tribe  of  Dan  did  not 
hold  the  sea-coast  (Judg.  i.  34).  Moreover,  how 
should  Deborah  complain  of  the  want  of  assistance 
from  southern  Dan,  when  she  entered  no  such 
complaint  against  Judah  ?  If,  however,  Dan  had 
already  removed  to  the  vicinitr  of  Naphtali,  the 
complaint  was  very  natural.  The  old  expositors 
explain  that  "Dan  had  shinped  his  soods  and 
chattels  in  order  to  cross  the  Jordan."  But  this  is 
less  simple  than  the  supposition  that  Dan,  like 
ZebuluUj  was  engaged  with  the  Phoenicians  (Tyre) 
in  maritmie  commerce,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be^ 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  Barak's  summons.  What 
renders  this  interpretation  the  more  probable,  is 
the  fact  that  Deborah  speaks  next  of  Asher,  **  who 
dwells  on  the  sea-shore.''  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
cannot  have  domineered  over  the  coast,  where  the 
powerftil  maritime  cities  were  in  the  ascendency. 
Therefore  Asher  also  had  nothing  to  sufier  from 
him.  He  dwells  securelv  in  his  harbors.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  what  the  singer  here  says  of 
Asher,    the  blessing  of  Jacob  says  in  the  same 

words  of  Zebulun,  ibtfh  Wlpl  ^in^,  with  an 
additional  clause,  however,  concerning  the  pursuit 
of  navigation. 

Ver.  18.  This  verse  imts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  only  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  engaged  actively 
in  the  conflict ;  for  only  to  them  refers  the  declara- 
tion that  they  **  hazarded  their  souls  unto  death." 
(For  the  sake  of  the  poetical  parallelism  Naphtali 
is  put  at  the  head  of  tne  second  member,  instead  of 
making  "  2^bulun  and  Naphtali "  the  composite 
subject  of  the  whole  distich.)  Their  faith  in  Deb- 
orah's word  was  so  firm,  that  thev  dared  risk  Uie 
unequal  conflict  even  m  the  valley  {"  the  high-plain 
of  the  field  ").  Therein  consisted  the  uncommon 
sacrifice  of  these  tribes.  Hitherto,  Israel  had 
always  ^ven  up  the  valleys  (cf.  Judg.  i.  19,  34), 
because  it  coula  not  overcome  disciplined  armies 
and  chariots.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  the  later 
kings,  it  was  considered  invincible  on  the  moun- 
tains (1  Kgs.  XX.  23),  which  fact  however  implies 
that  in  the  valleys  it  still  continued  to  be  othei^ 
wise.  Hence,  ^T^  '•Oi'^p  is  to  be  understood, 
not  of  the  "  heights,"  but*  of  the  surface,  of  the 
field.'  It  was  a  rearftil  battle-crisis  :  a  few  against 
so  many,  a  band  of  footmen  against  a  host  of  iron 
chariots,  a  handful  of  mountameers  on  the  plain, 
a  few  tribal  chieftains  against  the  mighty. 

Ver.  19.  Klnga  came.  This  is  to  be  under- 
stood figuratively,  of  eminent  and  powerful  mili- 
tary leaders:  Sisera  was  no  king.*   rfb  f^PJ  r?8 

'^nj?  V,  gain  of  money  they  obtained  not.  This  is 
usually  understood  only  of  the  booty,  which  the 
enemy  hoped  to  obtain,  out  failed  to  get.  But  the 
troops  of  /^bulun  and  Naphtali  can  scarcely  have 
appeared  to  promise  a  booty  rich  in  moneif.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  meaning  of  the  proph- 

abore  the  general  levd,  not  surikee.  In  connection  with 
the  ftfCts  oi  the  history,  the  expression,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
onlj  mean  either  Mount  Tabw  or  the  higher  parts  of  the 
plain  of  bdraelon,  as  the  gathering-place  of  the  warriors, 
where  they  in  thought  and  intention  **  scorned  their  lives." 
So  Baohmann  and  many  other  expositors.  —  Ta.] 

4  [On  Tkanaeh  and  Meglddo  see  at  ch.  L  27.  The 
"  waters  of  Megiddo "  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Kishon. 
The  Kishon  valley  was  in  Hke  manner  called  the  Valley  of 
Megiddo,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22 ;  Keeh.  zU.  11.  Of:  Rob.  BikL 
il<«.,  11.  880.  —  Ta.] 
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inclodet  something  else.  We  know  from 
instancaes  of  later  times,  that  when  the  people  did 
not  feel  themselres  strong  enough  to  oope  with  a 
thieateninff  enemy,  thej  songht  to  bnj  him  off  with 
money,  llins,  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  Shishak, 
king  of  Eerpt,  took  away  all  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  (I  Kgs.  ziv.  S6).  Asa  gare  all  the  remain- 
ing gold  and  silver  to  Benhadad  of  Damascus 
( \K^.  XT.  18).  Menahem  collected  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  order  to  persuade  the  king  of  Assyria 
to  turn  back  (2  Kgs.  xt.  20).  Sisera  was  not 
so  successftil.  He  neither  obtained  composition- 
money  before  the  campaign,  nor  did  he  secure  any 
booty  after  it.  The  troo]M  and  their  leaders  who 
had  accompanied  him,  gained  no  profit  from  this 

expedition.  Profit  is  the  prominent  idea  in  ^^ ; 
hence  the  ChaldeePaiaphrast  usually  puts  "  Mam- 
mon "  for  it 

Vers.  20-22.  From  haav«n  ftmglit  the  stars. 
Josephus  has  introduced  into  his  narratrre  of  thia 
Tictory,  the  description  of  a  thunder-storm,  accom- 
panied b^  wind  and  hail,  by  which  the  enemy  were 
thrown  into  conftision.  It  is  one  of  those  prag- 
matical endeavors  by  which  he  seeks  to  facilitate 
belief  for  his  Hellenic  readers,  and  to  make  the 
miraculous  more  natural.  The  occasion  for  it  was 
nven  by  the  expression,  ch.  iv.  15,  "  and  God  con- 
founded them.''  The  presence  and  efiect  of  thun- 
der and  hail  were  infwred,  by  comparison,  from 
two  other  passages,  where  a  similar  divinely- 
wrought  oonnuion  of  the  enemy  is  related.  Thus 
in  Josh.  X.  10, 11,  when  Joshua  fights  against  the 
enemy,  it  is  said:  "And  the  Ix>rd  confounded 
them,  and  as  they  fled  cast  down  great  hailstones 
upon  them,  that  they  died."  So  also  1  Sam.  vii. 
10 :  "  And  the  Lord  thundered  with  a  great  thun- 
der on  that  day,  and  confounded  the  Philistines." 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  whatever  for 
transferring  these  occurrences  into  our  passage. 
The  narrator  is  rather  thinking  of  Ex.  xiv.  24, 
which  speaks  of  Pharaoh's  confusion  by  God  wUh- 
out  thunder  and  hail.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of 
thunder  and  hail  to  confound  an  army.  The  con- 
fusion of  Rosbach  (Nov.  5,  1757)  was  not  caused 
by  the  intervention  of  a  storm.  All  that  appears 
from  the  statements  of  ch.  iv.  and  the  Song  of 
Deborah  alone,  is,  that  Barak  and  his  fSuthfiil  fol- 
lowers made  a  violent  and  sudden  attack,  before 
the  numerous  chariots  had  been  placed  in  battle- 
array.  This  was  done  as  night  was  coming  on. 
When  Joshua  fought,  sun  and  moon  assbted  him 
(Josh.  X.  12) :  on  Barak,  the  stars  shone  briehtly, 
—which  does  not  make  a  thunder-storm  probable. 
Consistently  with  Israelitish  conceptions,  the  help 
of  the  stars  can  only  be  understood  of  their  shin- 
ing.^   Joshua  also  had  come  upon  his  enemies 

1  [BarthMMi  takM  tlM  woidi  t^the  tten  foagfat,"  «■  flf- 
uiatlT*  langiufo,  exywlf  of  divine  Mriftsoee.  "From 
the  dffdilT*  vletory  H  Is  evtaln  tbm%  Ood  was  with  Jmoi/A 
and  Ibugfat  in  the  midst  of  than,  v«r.  18  [rad  soeordinf  to 
tiM  MMorade  text  divlilaB] ;  tbmt  He  himeelf  thxew  tiie 
hottile  hoet  into  eonAidon,  eli.  iv.  15 ;  and  that  the  ftvooff 
ann  of  a  higher  Power  dixeoted  the  oooxie  of  the  battle. 
AU  this  is  olearly  and  viTtdlj  prMent  to  the  mind  of  Ihe 
Singer.  *  ViUed  with  the  thought!  of  Ood's  wooderfhl  aid, 
and  veatarlng  under  the  Impulses  of  a  bold  enthoslaam  to 
glre  definite  lepreeeotatioii  of  his  dletinctlj  reoogniaed  yet 
mjttarloas  wortc  on  earth  and  in  the  midst  of  men,  it  is  to 
her  as  if  the  hearens,  the  eternal  dweUing-plaoe  of  the  holy 
God,  had  bowed  themselves  down  to  earth,  or  —  to  use  the 
language  of  the  text  —  as  if  the  stan>,  forsaking  their  usual 
orMts,  had  Ibught  agiinst  Sisera.  Quite  shnilar  is  the 
Imagery  in  Ps.  zrili.*'  The  same  view  Is  adopted  by  Baoh- 
mann  and  many  others.  ~Te.J 


suddenly  (Q^^/^?*  Josh.  x.  9).  Gideon,  too,  threw 
himself  upon  the  hostile  camp  in  the  night  But 
not  the  stars  alone  assisted  Barak  in  his  heroic 
course.  As  the  enemy,  either  for  attack  or  in 
flight,  wished  to  cross  the  Kubon,  in  the  directioii 
fVom  Taanach  and  Megjddo,  the  swollen  stream 
swept  many  of  them  Into  the  arms  of  death. 

**  The  brook  Eishon  snatched  (B^Tf)  them  away." 

(^"11*  in  its  Semitic  forms,  corresponds  to  the 
Indo-Germanie  forms  rtqten,  Ger.  raffen,  Sanskrit, 
nip.)      It  thus  came  to  the  help  of  Israel,  and 

became  a  C^P^nip  vHJ,  brook  of  succors.  In 
what  sense  the  Eishon  should  be  especiaUy  called 
a   brook  of  "ancient  days,"  as  many  explain 

D^^iynp,  eannot  be  made  out,  not  at  least  from 
Scripture.'  The  rendering  "brook  of  batties,'' has 
littie  nound  in  philology.  The  repetition  of 
"  brook  Kislxm,"  is  doubtless  intended  to  sumst 
a  definition  of  what  sort  of  a  stream  the  Kisnon 
was  Cm*  Israel  on  that  day.  It  was  not  merely  the 
scene  of  battle,  but  an  instrument  of  help  against 

the  foe.    D3iJ  has  frequently  this  sense,  especially 

in  poetical  language.  In  Ps.  Ixxix.  8  the  poet 
prays,  "  Let  thy  mercy  come  speedily  to  our  hdp  " 

(WD^) ;  cf.  Ps.  lix.  11 ;  xxi.  4.  But  in  Deu- 
teronomy, also,  ch.  xxiii.  5,  it  is  said  of  Ammon 
and  Moab  that  they  did  not  help  Israel  with  bread 

and  water  (QSOt!  ^?i7^b).    Kedumim  is  the 

plural  of  a  form  Q^*T|J.  The  Eishon— thus  exults 
the  poet — showed  itself  a  helpful  stream.  The 
statement  that  it  snatched  tiie  enemies  away,  pre- 
supposes its  swollen  condition.  It  is  only  aner  the 
ramy  season  that  the  Eishon  runs  full ;  for  which 
reason  the  LXX.  call  it  x^'M^^^A^s*  winter^winf. 
In  summer  it  is  for  the  most  part  dried  up ;  but  m 
the  spring  it  sends  down  a  rushing  flood.  Bitter 
(xvi.  704,  Gage's  Transl.  iv.  351)  adduces  the  fact 
that  on  the  16th  of  April,  1799,  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  French  and  Turks,  many  of  the  latter 
perished  in  its  raging  waters.  Hence  we  may  infor 
that  the  time  of  Barak's  battie  is  to  be  fixed  in  the 
latter  part  6f  April  or  the  beginning  of  fiiay .  The 
Feast  of  Weeks  fell  in  the  same  season.'  bnmedi- 
atdy  after  the  narrative  in  Exodus,  it  is  intimated 
that  the  manifestation  on  Sinai  occurred  in  the 
bep^inning  of  the  third  month,  and  oonsequentiy 
coincided  with  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  The  occnr- 
rence  of  tiie  battle  in  a  season  devoted  to  such 
commemorations,  explains  with  peculiar  emphasis 
the  opening  lines  of  uie  Song,  concerning  the  om- 
nipotence of  God  on  Sinai,  "  when  the  earth  trem- 

S  [Baehmana,  who  ado|»tB  this  interpretation,  ezpUns  it 
fltam  the  ftet  "  that  the  andent  wonder  of  the  Bed  Sea 
appears  to  repeat  itself  at  the  Ktohoo.  As  In  the  whole  of 
the  pteeent  wondnrfU  deUreranoe  Deborah  bdiolds  a  r»> 
newal  of  die  glorious  ooeumooss  at  Sinai  (v«r.  4),  so  she 
finds  In  the  experienee  of  SisaralB  maay  at  the  Klsiion  a 
renewal  of  that  which  befeU  the  ^lyptians  at  the  Bed  8sa; 
and  thus  the  Kiahon  hi  her  view  takes  the  plaoe  of  the  Bed 
Sea  which  that  ancient  wonder  had  rsodsred  tenons.** 
Far  fttohed ;  although  suggested  by  sereral  eaitter  Babbini- 
oal  and  ecclesiastical  expositors.  ~  Ta.] 

S  A  Jewish  hymn  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1^  B.  Matr,  stffl 
sung  In  the  synagogues,  at  the  Passover  (Lai  Ammmtun), 
transports  the  battle  into  the  Passover  night ;  fvr  whieh, 
however,  it  lias  no  chroQ<4ogieaI  grounds,  but  oi^y  tlie  the* 
ological  principle  that  aU  aehleviaisnts  of  f 
aoo<»DpUshed  in  that  night. 
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Ued."    The  aadents  had  a  not  miffroanded  tnuli- 
, — to  pioTe  which  this  is  not  tne  place,  —for 
the  Izviiith  Paabn  as  a  aongfor  theFeaat 


Weeks ;  and  it  is  just  that  psahn  which  incor- 
porated into  itself  the  introdoctoiy  parte  of  Debo- 
rah's Son^. 

While  sinking,  the  prophetess  sees  herself  trans- 
ported into  ue  tnmult  or  the  battle.  The  stream 
rushes  Tiolentlj  onward,  —  the  perishing  foes  con- 
tend with  ite  whirling  eddies.  The  roar  of  the 
conflict,  its  battleKaies,  and  shonte  of  victorf ,  are 
around  her.  In  the  midst  of  her  Song,  she  ad- 
dresses her  own  soul,  as  the  Greeks  addrMsed  their 
muse,  with  words  of  animation  and  refreshment : 
Tread  Tigoronsly  on,  mj  soul  I  Her^^enins  hoyers 
orer  the  yalley  of  conflict ;  her  ear  ^s  the  hoof- 
strokes  of  the  flying  foes,  who,  panic  stricken  before 
Israel,  funooslj  dash  off  into  flight.    What  a  tri- 

unph !    the  "  strong  ones  "  (D^^2lH)  run  away ! 

*^n^  is  to  mn  fost,  used  of  a  horn's  trot,  like  the 

Sanskrit  dru,  Greek  SpoMu  (SiSfnlirm).  Q^SH, 
as  Bochart  already  remarked  (Hienxe.  i.  99),  is 
probably  nsed  here,  as  m  Jer.  yiii.  16 ;  xlrii.  3,  of 
the  war-horses,  who  with  their  rattling  chariote 
ran  wildly  off.  In  that  case,  the  might  of  the 
steeds  stands  representatiyely  for  that  of  the  war- 
lion  themselyes. 

Yer.  23.  The  fl/ing  enemy  had  not  succeeded 
eren  in  escaping,  if  all  places  of  the  ^rrounding 
country  had  done  theur  doty.  The  prophetess 
utters  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  inhab- 
itanto  of  Meros,  because  they  rendered  no  assist- 
ance. Their  aid  had  probably  been  important  in 
the  pursuit.  Hence,  UMor  conduct  is  referred  to 
here,  —  before  the  blessing  upon  Jael.    The  Terse 

1  It  is  altogttbar  etroDeoiM  to  take  0^*7^21321  hen  of 
Hm  b«roes  of  Inmal.  Vdr  jwt  tharahi  oonilrted  th«  flttkh- 
leMDMi  of  the  iohaMtuieB  of  H«ros,  that  thongh  Itfial  wu 
thmtMwd  bj  h«iow  and  mighty  men,  thaj  olhied  no 


first  introduces  a  messenger  of  God,  crying,  "  Curse 
ye  Merox,  curse  itl"  and  then  continues  itself, 
"Cursed  are  ite  inhabitante."  The  "messenger 
of  God  "  is  the  singer  herself,  sent  by  the  Spirit  of 
Qcd  to  consununate  the  rictorions  achierement. 
In  obedience  to  the  Spirit's  prompting,  she  with 
Barak  pronounces  the  national  ban  against  the 
ikithless  city.    For  it  came  not  to  the  help  of 

God   OTjn^  nT!y%  that  is,  to  the  help  of  the 

rrjrP  D?,  the  Pec^le  of  God,  as  hi  yers.  11  and 

13.  It  left  the  cause  and  the  good  gifts  of  God  to 
their  fiite,  when  they  were  endangered  in  battle 

r'njf  heroes.^  The  greater  the  responsibility, 
leyerer  the  punishment.  The  higher  the  cause 
to  be  senred,  Uie  blacker  the  treason  Uiat  abandons 
it.  To  ascertain,  at  this  date,  the  site  of  Meros, 
can  hardly  be  possible.  It  has  indeed  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  a  place  on  Robinson  s 
map,  southwest  of  Endor,*  called  Kefr  Mutr  (cf. 
Bitter,  xy.  399  [Gage's  Transl.  ii.  316] ) ;  but  nei- 
ther the  name  ot  the  place  is  certain,  nor  ite  situa- 
tion entirely  suitable ;  and,  finally,  considering  the 
popular  odium  which  the  Song  of  Deborah  affixed 
to  the  name,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  it  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  actuaUy  perpetuated  itself. 
Prooopius  confirms  this  surmise,  when  he  observes 
(Reland,  Paldttma,  p.  896),  that  concerning  the 
name  he  had  found  nothing  aujrwhere,  not  eyen  in 
Hebrew  expositions.  The  curse  itself  most  proba- 
bly implieo,  as  in  Josh,  ri.,  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  place,  although  nothing  further  is  said  of  it. 
In  later  times,  tms  verse  became  a  locus  dasticui 
for  the  Talmudic  exposition  of  the  ban  against 
persons  and  things  {mond  Katan,  16,  a ;  ShSbnoih, 
36,  a ;  Selden,  de  Synedriiif  p.  84,  etc.). 

s  The  batde  took  plaee  tooth  of  Indor.  That  Bank  hi 
hlf  ewtfl  dflsoiot  ftorn  the  heights  met  the  eoemj  thece  flxtt, 
appear*  tnm  the  lemarkable  etatament  of  Ps.  IzzzUL  10, 
whioh  ipeakf  of  Bndor  as  a  point  of  the  battte^eld. 


TMM  FATE  OF  THM  MNMMT, 

Vers.  84-^1. 

24  Blessed  among  women  be  Jael, 
The  wife  of  Heber,  the  Eenite, 
Blessed  among  women  of  the  tents  I 

25  He  asks  for  water,  she  gives  him  milk, 

In  a  beaudfbl  bowl  she  carries  him  cream* 

26  With  her  left  she  takes  the  nail,^ 
With  her  right  the  heavy  hammer, 
Swings  it  over  Sisera,  smites  his  head, 
Crashes  throngb,  and  transpierces  his  temples.' 

27  At  her  leet  he  curls  himself  and  &US, 

At  her  Ibet  he  lies,  curls  himself  again,  and  fidlfl, 
And  as  he  curls  himself  again,  fhlls  —  dead  I  * 

28  Through  the  window  she  looks,  at  the  lattice  laments  the  mother  of  Sisera: 
Why  Ungers  his  car  so  long. 

Why  Stay  the  steps  of  his  chariots  ? 
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29  Wise  ladies  answer  her,* 

Herself  also  refutes  her  own  words : 

80  Will  they  not  find  booty  and  divide  it  ? 
Two  maidens  for  each  man ; 

Booty  of  purple  robes  for  Sisera, 

Yea,  booty  of  purple  robes  I 

Color-embroidered  vestments,  two  for  each  neck  of  the  captured  1  * 

81  So  may  all  thy  foes  &11,  O  God, 

But  those  who  love  thee  rise  as  the  sun  in  his  strength ! 

And  the  land  rested  forty  years. 

TIXTUAL  AND  ORiJfMATIOAL. 

[I  Tar.36.— TlMTCDdecfaif  ofrr^  by  nh«l«fth«id,**~if  ■dmlMibl«ataU,--maiC  bejoitifltd  by  th«a«iiBptk« 
of  an  intaaded  eontnsfe  with  HJ^Q^  in  the  mzt  Un*.  The  fcnn  7131770^1^,  Meofrdiag  to  Qcteoloi,  Qraau 47,8,S, 
is  Ml  Improptr  vm  of  tbe  8d  plnzml  Ibr  th«  8d  dngokr ;  MoottUog  to  Onto,  SS,  p.  119,  it  ifiMidf  for  n|nbt{7ri — 
«hw  bud,  Am  pots  it  teth ;  »  Meordiag  to  Bwald,  191  e,  it  ia  aimply  tb*  8d  ftm.  «§.  nbtj:^]^,  with  an 


ftmiiliM  oharMtaiUtIo  (71^)  In  otdw  to  diitinffatab  It  ftom  the  8d  mue.  ringnkr.    ■wald'k  tIsv  Is  also  sdopca  by 
BsrihsMi,  KsU,  and  0n  the  main,  by)  Bawhmann,  and  is  probably  tlie  tras  one.  —  Te.] 
\%  Var.  96.  —  Dr.  Gsasal'k  rendering  of  the  last  two  lines  of  this  Terse  is  as  follows :  — 

Sehoinft  ikn,  tmf  Si$ra^  geJOdft  ihn  an**  timpi^ 
Sekmeturt  naek  mud  dwrckbokrt  ikm  die  8ekUtft. 

We  iMTS  endeavored  to  reprodooe  his  alliteration  as  nearly  as  posilble,  bnt  have  nefettlisissi  lost  tfas  parsnnmsili  sf 
npbn  with  iTRS^n,  hanuner,  In  the  preceding  line,  for  whieh  oar  author  baa  SMdgri,  mallet,  beetle.  The  avfol 
enero^  of  the  lines,  and  their  onomatopoetio  character,  may  be  distantly  and  somewtiat  lnelei(uitly  Imitated  In  BngUA, 
thus  — 

tt  She  hammers  Sisera,  mashes  his  head, 
Smashes  (him),  and  crashes  through  his  tsmplss."  —  Tk.] 

[t  Ver.  97.  —  The  abore  translation  oT  this  TSfss  disregards  the  Mssoretle  text4lTialon  (aooocdli«  to  whkh  ^1^, 
(*  he  lles,'*beloofi  to  the  first  Une),  and  takes  *.C?H3  in  a  tamporal  instead  of  local  sense.    The  radical  meaning  sf 

7*^3  Is  probably  ^  to  bend  or  oontnet  one%  self"  (cf:  Qee.  I/z.,  KeO,  Baohmann),  the  nsoal  sense  **  to  kneel^  betag 
derlTativ«.  The  mortally  wonnded  Sleera,  pinned  to  the  ground  (ch.  It.  21),  InTolnntarily  cnris  himself  tocettisr,  as  Jk. 
Oassel  says  —  «.  «.  brings  his  knees  forward  and  npward.  But  Dr.  Oassel^s  Idea  that  this  inTolnntaiy  mnsenlar  eontrao- 
tSon  was  rapeated  three  timee  Is  inoonslstent  with  the  proper  k)cal  aenee  of  "HQ^^,  and  with  the  repeated  hCl 
Dr.  Oaasel,  it  Is  trae,  eeeks  to  aToid  the  latter  dlfflonlty  by  snpposlDg  (see  the  com.  below)  that  Sisera  "  seeks  to  rise,  and 
foils  back ; "  bat  bow  oonld  he  rise  so  as  to  foil  back  when  his  head  was  pinned  to  the  groand  t  It  Is  altogether  BM»t 
likely  that  In  this  song  of  Tlctory,  ^DD  Is  used  as  in  militaiy  langoage  (and  perliaps  not  without  a  touch  of  con- 
temptuous irony),  for  "  to  die,"  "  to  be  slain,"  in  this  senee,  b§3,  like  WvTvcr,  eadtn^  sad  our  <«  foU,"  U  frequently 
used,  cf.  the  Lexiea.  The  repetition  of  the  idea  of  the  first  line  in  the  second  and  third  springs  flrom  the  great  Intenst 
of  the  singer  in  the  destmctioa  of  the  much-dreaded  chieftain,  end  serres  to  IntensUy  the  impression  to  be  produced  on 
those  who  hear  her.     Accordingly,  we  would  render : — 

At  her  iiMt  he  curls  bhnself,  he  flJls,  he  lies. 

At  her  Itot  he  curie  himself,  be  fUls ! 

Whera  he  curls  himseU;  then  he  foils  — deetrqyed. 

So  also  Bertheau,  Keil,  Bachmann.  lor  ]^3,  In  tbe  senss  of  "at "  ct  remarioi  of  Hsopteoberg  on  2seh.  ziO.  «,  to 
Christd.  It.  106,  Bdinb.  edition.  —  Te.] 

[4  Ver.  29.  —  Tbe  aboTe  tnnsUtion  neglects  both  the  sofllx  hi  n^/DV)t{^,   and  the  construct  state  of   rn!2pll 

(fern,  of   D^n).     In  H^^SC^    ^*  ^^'"^  apparently  finds  the  8d  fom.  sing,  hnperfc  with  the  sufflz  of  the  8d  fim. 

sing.    But  as  the  subject  Is  plural.  It  Is  better  to  take  n^^j^t  as  standing  for  TT^'^JSri.    The  aoeented  tf  tai  the 

latter  form  seeks  to  strengthen  Itself  by  doubling  the  fi>llowiiv  coneonant,  in  which  ease  the  ^  naturally  foils  away, 

although  it  may  also  remahi,  as  la  MIc.  tU.  10.     Of  Bwald,  Onmi.  17  c.    The  true  rendering  of  the  second  line  of  this 

Terse  is  much  disputed.    According  to  Kdl  the  eense  of  the  line  Is :  ^  Sisen^e  mother,  howeTer,  doee  not  allow  herself 

to  be  quieted  by  the  speeches  of  her  wise  ladies,  but  repeats  the  anxious  question,     Why  doss  Sisera  delay  to  come?  * 

He  and  Bachmann  translate  the  Terse  thus :  — 
I 

"  The  wise  onee  of  her  piimiwesm  answer: 

—  But  she  repeate  to  hereelf  her  words—".  —  Tm.] 

[S  Ver.  80.  —  On  our  anthor'e  tezt-dlTlslon  in  this  Terse,  see  tbe  Conmentaiy  below.  ^»*fc"**"»,  who  adhens  to  Iks 
Maaoretle  punctuation,  translatss  as  follows :  — 
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«  Wm  tlMgr  not  find,  dirlde  booty  ? 
A  BMkton,  two  maldeiii  Ibr  the  ImmI  of  »  owo, 
Booty  of  colored  gannents  for  SiMnt, 
Booty  of  eolored  garmenti,  (of)  Taritj^atod  work, 
A  oolorMl  gannont,  two  Tariegstod  for  tho  neek  of  the  booty."  — Ta.] 


memoAL  and  dootbinal. 

The  doshiff  part  of  Deborah's  Song  has  justly 
been  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  poetical  representa- 
tion tluit  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  it  the  sin^r 
shows  that  she  is  a  woman.  The  triumph  with 
which  Jael's  deed  is  praised  and  Sisera's  mother 
mocked,  evinces  an  almost  passionate  mental  exal- 
tation. The  pictnre  of  Sisera's  death  is  drawn 
with  startling  yividness.  On  the  back  ground 
of  a  divine  enthusiasm,  there  rises  an  ecstatic 
ddight  in  the  deed  of  one  woman,  and  in  the 
misery  of  another,  such  as  springs  up  in  none 
but  a  woman's  heart  That  which  in  heathen 
female  characters  becomes  demoniac  in  its  nature, 
is  in  Deborah  purified  by  the  divine  thoughts 
which  animate  her.  No  subjective  interest,  no  pri- 
vate feeling,  no  personal  passion,  influences  her ; 
the  highest  interests  of  her  God  and  people  fill  her 
soul.  It  is  not  her  triumph,  but  that  of  her  erer- 
Uving  Maker,  that  she  celebrates ;  and  yet  at  the 
height  of  its  exultation  her  Song  breaks  out  in  a 
nuwd  by  which  the  woman  mij^ht  be  recognized, 
even  if  neither  name  nor  other  mformation  on  the 
aathorahip  had  been  handed  down  to  us.  That 
which  especially  gives  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Song  its  great  value  and  attractiveness,  is  the  fact 
that  from  it  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  becomes 
even  more  psychologically  than  grammatically 
evident  —  that  the  mantic  power  of  a  prophetic 
woman,  nnweakened  and  in  the  ftill  glow  of  its 
burning  ecstasy,  is  nowhere  else  filled  and  con- 
trolled as  it  is  here,  by  rational  enthusiasm  bom 
of  an  objective,  divinely-given  truth.  How  well  it 
was  said  of  her,  that  she  was  a  "  woman  of  a  fiery 
smrit''  (ch.  iv.  4),  becomes  here  most  manifest 
The  more  terrible  the  tyranny,  the  more  common- 
place the  enemy,  the  more  intensely  bums  her  soul 
m  her  song  of  victory.  The  glowing  heat  of  her 
prophetic  enthusiasm  shines  through  the  irony, 
witn  which  she  places  the  vain  pride  of  unbelieving 
enemies  over  against  the  almi^h^  power  of  God. 
It  is  not  an  irony  of  hatred,  disfiguring  the  fecc 
with  scornful  smiles,  but  such  as  springs  from  the 
consciousness  that  God's  wisdom  and  power  are 
superior  to  all  heroes  and  heathen.  Verse  23,  pro- 
nouncing the  ban  against  Meroz,  says,  "  thus  pro- 
chums  the  messenger  of  God."  The  name  of  God 
is  the  source  of  all  power  and  authority.  Apos- 
tasy from  God  incurs  the  ban ;  whoever  helps  to 
advance  his  works,  is  blessed. 

Vers.  24,  25.  Blessed  among  women  be  Jael. 
Meroz  did  not  come  to  the  help  of  the  people  of 
God.  Jael  came,  though  a  woman ;  and  not  of 
Israel,  but  a  dweller  in  tents.  The  name  of  her  hus- 
band is  mentioned  to  distinguish  her  from  others 
of  the  same  name,  and  also  to  give  him  an  inter- 
est in  the  fame  of  his  wife.  Accordingly,  for  her 
sake,  he  also  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  records 
of  history.  The  blessing  which  she  enjoys  before 
all  women  "  in  the  tent,"'  t.  e.  before  all  who  like 
herself  and  the  Kenites  wandered  about  in  tents, 
after  the  manner  of  nomads,  she  did  not  win  by 
accident  She  made  an  energetic  use  of  her  oppor- 
tunity.     She  deceives  the  flying  Sisera  by  the 


1  pBfiMn  soured. 
-Ta.] 


8ee  Wfaier^  JUalufVrtertudky  I.  648. 


signs  of  homage  which  she  presents  to  him.  He 
asks  only  for  water ;  she  offers  him  milk,  and,  as 

was  befitting  with  such  a  guest,  0^^**^^}  ^?55» 
in  a  bowl  such  as  princes  use.  She  takes  the 
handsome  show-bowl,  not  used  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, and  hands  him  HW^n.  This  word,  which 
also  supiifles  butter,  expresses  in  general  the  more 
solid  forms  of  milk.  Here,  where  it  stands  par- 
allel with  ^!?(7>  >t  signifies,  in  harmony  with  the 
"  show-bowl,'^  the  best  milk,  the  cream.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  suggettt  the  opinion  of  older 
expositors  fSchnurrer,  p.  83,  received  by  Herder 
also)  that  she  wished  to  intoxicate  him  with  the 
milk.  Moreover,  we  need  not  assume  that  the 
milk  was  catnet'tnilk;  and,  at  all  events,  the  intox- 
icating property  of  that  milk^  must  have  been 
known  to  Sisera.  Before  Bochart  (cf  Serarius,  p. 
145),  Junius  and  Tremellius  had  already  ei»- 
pressed  the  opinion,  approved  by  Scaliger,  that  in 

^P  the  Latin  iimpulum  reappears.  But  saph^ 
sephelf  are  Hebrew  forms  of  a  widelv-diflfused  tenn 
for  round,  scooped-out  vessels,  whether  of  laiger  or 
smaller  size,  and  may  be  recognized  in  the  Greek 
vxd^,  bowl,  trough,  tub,  Latin  scapkium,  and  in 
the  German  Schaff  (tub,  pail),  Scfwffel  {modius),  a 
round  measure ).2  It  is  tme,  however,  that  sewAW 
continued  to  be  used  among  the  Jews  (in  the  Tal- 
mud) and  Syrians,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
may  be  most  nearly  expressed  by  gimpidttm,  which, 
as  Cicero's  proverb,  ^'Jiuctm  in  simpulo  "  —  a  tem- 
pest in  a  nutshell  —  proves,  was  a  smaller  drink- 
mg- vessel. 

Vers.  26,  27.  The  first  of  these  verses  shows 
that  the  narrator  in  ch.  iv.  was  in  possession  of 
traditional  information  beside  that  furnished  by 
this  Song.  The  prophetess  passes  over  interme- 
diate, self-evident  matters.  Sisera,  of  course,  must 
lie  down  and  sleep,  before  a  woman  can  approach 
his  head  with  hammer  and  nail.  The  verse  de- 
picts the  dreadful  work  and  vigor  of  Jael,  as  she 
approaches  and  drives  the  nail  into  Sisera's  head. 

The  terras  employed  iVU^^  PD9»  O^f?)  are 
such  as  cause  us  to  hear  the  blows  of  the  hammer, 
sounding  repeatedly,  till  she  finishes  her  work. 
What  a  terrible  picture !  Before  the  warrior  stands 
the  kindled  woman  —  the  heavy  hammer  (as  Her- 
der finely  translated  D^^??5  rft^'?'!?»  for  ^9 
is  one  who  works  hard  or  he'aviljr,  a  toiler)  in  her 
right  hand.  The  smitten  chieftain  draws  himself 
together,  he  seeks  to  rise,  and  falls  back.  Twice 
more  he  writhes  convulsivelv,  and  dies.  There  he 
liep,  the  haughty  warrior,  who  thought  to  destroy 
the  People  of  God  —  slain  by  a  woman  in  disgrace- 
ful flight,  &r  from  his  kindred,  alone  and  unla- 
me^ted,  an  sample  to  conquerors  of  human  weak- 
ness and  divine  power.  (T^l^  is  the  condition  of 
utter  lifelessness,  when  evwy  sound  and  motion 
has  ceased ;  hence  it  stands  in  contrast  with  ^'T?* 
which  describes  the  wounded  man  instinctively  bend- 
ing and  drawing  himself  together,  as  if  about  to  rise.) 

a  Of  two  hollow  meMureM,  tdU  In  use  In  DMnMous,  the 
one  !■  called  mudd,  the  otlier  sumbuL 
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y«n.  2»-91.  Bot  the  fiUl  of  Simta  in  the  tent 
of  a  woniAn  doei  not  comdhete  tbe  picture  of  the 
extraordiaiy  triumph.  The  propiietess  ahows 
jet  another  riew.  She  emrries  her  hearen  to  a 
distant  scene.  Whik  Sisera  lies  here  in  ignomln- 
ions  death,  what  takes  pkoe  in  the  palace  of  his 
capital  t  The  retnm  or  the  chieftain,  accustomed 
to  yictorj,  has  already  been  long  expected.  His 
mother  stands  at  the  window  n&re/in  the  airy 
npper  room.  Her  Tiew  conamands  the  road  to  a 
great  distance.  She  peers  and  listens;  bot  stiU 
the  rolling  of  the  Tictorioas  chariots  is  not  heard. 
No  triumphal  procession,  with  Sisera  at  its'  head, 
gorveonslj  attired  and  proud  of  Tictorr,  lights  up 
the  horizon.  A  sad  presentiment  steals  orer  her 
heart:  Whj  does  his  chariot  delay  1  she  cries, 
wailingljr ; "  why  does  he  tarry  so  long  1  Is  Uiere 
no  car*  coming,  to  bring  tidings  at  leastl  —  Who 
should  first  sufih*  anxiety,  if  not  a  mother  ?  Of  a 
wifis,  nothing  is  said ;  such  lore  thrires  not  in  the 
harcan  of  a  prince.  He  is  his  mother's  pride,  the 
great  hero,  who  had  hitherto  been  inrincible. 
What  she  has  in  him,  and  what  she  loses,  con- 
cerns no  other  woman,  l^th  this  pride,  her 
women,  noble  ladies,  whom  her  high  rank  as 
mother  of  the  aU-poworfiil  commander  draws 
around  her,  comfort  her.  Victoiy,  they  say,  has 
also  its  occupations.  K  he  has  not  come  yet,  it  is 
because  these  detain  him.  No  other  explanation 
of  his  non-arriral  is  possible.  Anxiety,  therefore, 
is  improper.  For  it* is  precisely  victory  that  delays 
him.  Tnis  is  what  her  women  say  to  her ;  the 
flattered  mother  admits  the  justness  of  their  obser- 
Tations,  and  with  them  connites  her  own  forebod- 
ing questions.*  The  prophetess,  with  delicate 
irony,  calls  the  women  who  thus  counsel,  "  wise 
ones."  It  is  the  wisdom  of  a  pride  that  deems  it 
inconoeiyable  that  Sisera  should  not  have  been 
victorious ;  how  could  he  prove  unfortunate  a^^ainst 
this  insignificant  people  1  What  to  them  is  the 
God  of  Israel!  It  is  the  boot^  that  hinders  his 
coining.  Boot^,  of  course,  detays  the  victor  ,*  for 
he  must  cause  it  to  be  divided.  The  mother  and 
her  women  naturally  think  first  of  the  booty ;  to 
them,  that  is  the  pith  of  all  victories.  Their  fimcy 
then  proceeds  to  picture  at  pleasure  the  conquered 
treasures.  How  much  time  must  it  take,  oefore 
every  soldier  has  the  two  maidens  whom  he  obtains 
as  booty,  assigned  to  him  1  ^  And  then  the  heap 
of  costly  clothing.  The  purple  garments  fall  na^ 
urally  to  Sisera,  for  they  are  suitable  only  for 
princes.  But  each  of  the  others  also  obtains  em- 
oroidered  garments,  always  two*for  each  maiden 
that  fell  to  his  share.  In  this  strain  they  talk  with 
each  other,  and  already  imagine  themselves  to  be 
looking  over  the  goods  which  Sisera  is  bringing 
with  Imn.  But  afi  at  once  the  message  comes : 
No  booty,  no  victory  —  the  hero  is  dead,  the  army 
is  shattered  1  All  is  lost— the  castle  fells  .   .   .   . 

pratiM  tM  aet  of  looking  out  from  a  bdcnt,  from  »  moon- 
tain,  for  inslAooef  or  from  li«av«i ;  a1«o  from  tho  uppor 
oluunbtn  (Q«q.  zztI.  8),  to  wfaleh  porsooi  of  qoallty  (Bglon, 
for  taumple)  retired  to  cool  tiMmaelvM.  • 

S  ^2^1,  V^  oMun  oolj  In  this  pMsago.  It  U 
sn  onomatopoetlo  word,  like  the  QenoMi  ^Jammmnt'**  [et 
the  ftigUdi  »  wsillnff.n  In  Gh»ldee,  howvrer,  it  ohieOjr 
hM  tbe  eeaie  of  ^  crying,*'  "  eonnding ,**  in  a  fovorable  as 
well  M  nnfovorable  eeoie. 

S  "  Why  delay  '^'*<713?n9  "^V^-"  D?0  ^J  ^ 
need  of  any  kind  of  repeated'motton,  Ifte  that  oftnading ; 
and  ttMNfore  aleo  of  the  rolling  of  wheels. 


So  perish  they  who  set  themselves  against  God. 
Fearful  sorrow  breaks  their  pride.  But  they  who 
love  God  conquer.  Their  type  is  the  sun,  who 
like  a  feme-crowned  victor,  erery  morning,  every 
spring,  triumphs  gloriously,  with  hero-like  power, 
over  clouds  and  darkness. 

Account  must  here  be  given  for  departures  flrom 
the  ordinary  division  and  translation  in  ver.  90. 
That  verse,  like  several  others  in  Deborah's  Song, 
has  nndeigooe  an  incredible  amount  of  ooigecture 
and  emendation.    It  reads  as  follows :  ^ 

^^  vvHT?  v?p:  riVj  1- 
KTP'oY  cry??  b*?it?  3- 

Victors  found  their  ereatest  satisfection  and  joy 
in  the  booty.  Hence,  Moses  also  makea  Pharaoh 
say  (Ex.  xv.  9) :  "I  will  pursue,  I  will  divide  the 
spoil."  The  women  took  for  granted  that  Sisera 
will  find  OH^^)  much  booty,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  division  will  commence.  lines  S-5 
point  out  the  method  of  the  division.  First  (line 
a)  each  man  gets  two  maidens,  or  women.  Then 
the  garments  are  dirided.  But  how  this  was  done, 
depends  upon  the  explanation  of  line  5,  partico- 

lariy  of  the  words  ^^^  ^l^V  The  difficulty  • 
under  which  expositors  labored,  originated  in  their 

felling  to  perceive  that  ^77  dm^im  ^  booty  of 
maidenB  mentioned  in  line  3.    It  cannot  be  denied 

that  ^7?  ^  booty  of  persons  as  well  as  of  things, 
cf.  Num.  xxxL  11.  Zech.  iL  13  (9)  says, "  Tliey 
become  a  spoil  to  those  who  have  served  them. ' 

In  Isa.  X.  2,  widows  are  called  v^7>  ^*  ^^*  ^°^ 
9,  as  also  Jer.  1. 10,  where  the  Chaldeans  are  spoken 
of  as  booty.  An  entirely  analogous  error  used  to 
be  made  in  interpreting  the  celebrated  chorus  in 
the  AfUigom  of  Sophocles :  ^ 

''E^etf  Ardcart  fiix'^i 

the  word  itrlifsa/ri  being  understood^ot  of  "  the 
unfree,"  but  always  of  things  (cf.  Weimar,  JaMr- 
bitch  jvr  DaUtche  LU.,  it  359).  The  "unftee" 
bootyconsistsofmen,animala,  and  things.  So  here, 

^1?7  'TH??  »»  the  necks  of  the  leomeii  tahm  as 
booty.  For  each  neck  two  cloths  are  allowed. 
Thus  the  D^n^i?*?  ^WP.  ®^  ^^  *  oorresponds 
totheD^.iTpmorTJoflineS.  The  division  was 
thus  systematised*    A»  many  women  as  each  had, 


«  yn^pB  y*l^r\.  ThemothwNpliMh 
m  wotds,  MRveti  henelt     She  does  aoi 


othen,  —  aalaterprelatSoQ  neither  phllologleaUy  « 
nor  in  harmoay  with  the  foot  thai  they  have  not  i 
thing  which  the  mother  woald  wish  to  lelMe.    Ot  Job, 
xxxr.  4,  and  Pn»v.  zzii.  SI. 

S  The  following  pewige  from  a  laUw  wriMn  ^  the  Ite- 
peror  Ctendios  n.,  after  hie  great  vietoty  0ff«  1 
may  eerve  to  oooflnn  oar  explanation  of  w.  W : ' 
mulitrmn  tepimua^  ut  bmoi  t 
miUt  po$$it  mdjmtitn.^     TUMUms  FMa,  m^  y 

S  Obeerrable  aleo  hi  Sea's  « 


ttfHitu  liiMfMfM  wtemr  mn 
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10  man  J  timet  did  lie  recdre  two  dothe  (for  doabt- 
kii  the  dual  foim  here  reallT  signifies  the  dual 
number).    Now,  it  mnst  not  be  orerlooked  that 

npfT)  is  need  only  in  connection  with  the  diTision 
&[  dM  doths  according  to  the  number  of  maidens. 
Elsewhere  also  (Eiek.  xzvL  16,  excepted)  HM") 
aopean  as  an  article  of  ftmale  adornment,  cf.  Ps. 
m,  15,  for  instance ;  also  in  Exek.  xtL  13,  the 
figare  is  that  of  a  woman.  This  confirms  the 
above  dirision,  and  explains  the  expression  of  line 

5:  Wnp^p^  ir?5!f  \\X^,  The  D^yj? 
^diich  the  chieftain  is  to  xecdTe,  are  distinguished 

fiom  the  O^.O^iTli  which  foil  to  the  maidens.  The 
latter  are  beautiAiUy-colored  female  dress^loths ;  ^ 
the  fonner  bdong  to  Sisera,  and  are  therefore  to 

be  taken  as  purple  garments.  It  is  true,  73^» 
in  itwlf,  means  only  to  dip,  i.  e.  to  dye ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  inyites  us  to  think  not  of 
merely  colored,  but  of  purple-colored  garments, 
Kmf  ^i»xh9'  Such  gaiments  were  worn  by  princes 
in  battle  (cf.  Jude*  Tiii.  S6),  and  distinguished 
kings  and  rulers ;  by  reason  of  which  it  was  an 
honor  for  Mordecai  to  wear  them  (Esth.  riiL  15 ;  cf. 
Roeenmilller,  Aforgenland,  iii.  37).  It  is  a  proud 
thought  for  Sisera's  mother,  that  the  prinody  gar- 
ments bdong  to  her  son.    The  repetition  of  the 

irords  D''?^^  ^\^  (Ime  4)  is  to  be  taken  as 
expressive  of  this  her  joy.  The  women  do  not 
spe&,  as  has  perhaps  been  supposed,  of  what  they 
thenudres  shall  recdT^  but  simply  represent  to 
themsdres  how  wtmk  time  mutt  be  cofuumed  in 
dividing  so  much  booty  aroons;  sq  many  persons, 
in  order  to  explain  that  which  so  greatly  needed 
explanation  —  the  dday  of  Sisera. 

We  omit  recounting  the  various  difierent  expo- 
sitions of  this  section.  Nor  is  room  allowed  us  to 
notice  the  manifold  endeavors  that  have  been  made 
to  analyse  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  Son^. 
Neither  Koster's,  nor  Ewald's,  nor  Berthean  s 
division  holds  good.  Le  Clerc  attempted  to  ar- 
range the  Song  according  to  endings  of  similar 
sound,  —  an  attempt  that  must  necessarily  foil.  On 
the  other  hand,  alliteration  is  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  as  to  betray  more  than  anythine  else 
the  presence  of  consdous  art.  Since  the  Song, 
however,  is  not  buOt  up  of  regular  strophes,  it  of 
conne  cannot  be  subject  to  the  same  rc^lar  laws 
wluch  govern  the  Scandinavian  poems.  But  the 
alliteratiTe  form,  in  its  perfect  medom,  enhances 
the  power  of  the  Sone  to  an  extraordinary  decree. 
It  resembles  in  its  erocts  the  pebblestones  of  the 
bfook,  over  which  the  current  fiows  with  aug- 
mented force.  It  would  transcend  the  limits  of  our 
present  task  to  histitute'a  comparison  between  the 
various  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse  with  ref- 
erence to  this  alliterative  fonn.  Let  it  suffice,  that 
in  the  rendering  of  the  original  we  have  endeav- 
ored  to  give  prominence  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
alliteration  as  it  appears  in  diis  Song  of  Deborah. 

And  the  land  raated  forty  yean.  These 
words  do  not  bdong  to  the  Song;  but  connect 
themsdves  with  the  prose  narrative,  at  ch.  It.  24, 
into  which  the  poem  was  inserted. 

1  (Thii  fHMoa  erpbiistloa  of  HOnn,  ••  elolh  or  fw- 
MBlt  <<  worked  hi  eolen,'*  to  protelJy  to'bs  prafemd  to  the 
MM  diAiiilt  n  OBbfoMamd  In  oolocs,"  sdoptod  by  Dr.  GbmoI 
la  Ui  tniMiitlon  of  tho  pMHfB.    KoQ  (od  Iz.  zxvl.  86) 


i 


that  la  tfas  ODlj  ptiMft  whors  the  vech  DpP 


HOmLmOAL  AND  PBAOnOAL. 

Deborah,  the  ]>rophetic  Singer.  After  the  vic- 
tory, Deborah  sings  a  noble  song,  and  thereby 
enM>les  us  to  recognise  that  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates her  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  other 
Judges  conouer  like  herself,  but  they  have  left  us 
no  songs  or  victory.  But,  indeed,  they  are  not 
said  to  have  been  prophets.  Only  prophetic 
tongues  can  sin'g.  True  poetnr  is  a  sacred  art. 
For  that  reason,  all  prophecy  u  a  sublime  hymn 
6n  judgment  and  divine  redemption.  Whatever 
the  prophet  sees,  he  proclaims  and  sings  to  the 
harp  of  faith.  What  tW  believed,  that  jSej  spake. 
The  wonderfhl  works  of  God  are  always  spoken 
of  and  preached  with  other  tongues  and  m  ecstatic 
song.  Thus,  from  David's  time  till  now,  the 
church  of  God  has  sung.  Hallelujah  is  the  key- 
note of  all  church-hymns. 

But,  just  as  Deborah,  like  Moses  and  Miriam, 
sang  among  the  people,  so  the  prophecnr  of  song  is 
not  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  cnurch.  All 
popular  poetry  is  the  product  of  popular  faith. 
The  decay  of  literature  is  bound  up  in  the  decay 
of  prophetic  inspiration.  Rhymes  and  verbal  dec- 
orations do  not  rouse  the  masses.  But  when  the 
jubilant  heart,  redeemed,  strikes  up  its  Easter-song, 
then  every  pulse  will  beat  responses. 

Stabub  :  Although  God  naa  not  conunitted  the 
regular  office  of  preaching  to  women,  he  has  nev- 
erthdess  many  times  imparted  his  prophetic  Spirit 
to  them,  and  through  them  has  spoken  great 
things.  —  Thb  samx  :  All  who  share  in  the  oene- 
fits  of  God,  should  also  join  in  bringing  Him 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  —  Gbslach  :  An  age  in 
which  this  sublime,  hiffh-wronght,  and  spirited 
song  could  be  composed,  though  foil  of  restless 
and  wildly  antagonistic  movements,  was  certainly 
not  without  deep  and  living  oonsdousness  of  tlie 
hiffh  and  glorious  calling  of  the  covenant-people. 

[Wordsworth  :  We  have  a  song  of  victory  in 
Exodus ;  we  have  a  song  of  victory  in  Numbers ; 
we  have  a  song  of  victory  in  Deuteronomy ;  we 
have  this  song  of  victory  in  Judges ;  we  have  a 
song  of  victory  in  the  first  of  Samuel:  we  have 
a  song  of  victory  in  the  second  of  Samuel ;  we  have 
die  song  of  Zacbarias,  and  the  Magnificat,  or  Song 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  song  of  Simeon,  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  all  these  songs  are  prdudes  to 
the  new  song,  the  sons  of  Moses  and  or  t|^e  Lamb, 
which  the  Sainto  of  the  Church  glorified,  from  all 
nations,  will  sing,  at  the  crystal  sea,  with  the  harps 
of  God,  when  all  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his 
Church  will  have  been  subdued,  and  thdr  victory 
will  be  consummated  forever  (Rev.  xiv.  1-3;  xv. 
2-4).  — Thb  samb  (on  ver.  17):  Here,  in  Dan 
and  Asher,  is  the  second  hindrance  to  seal  for 
God's  cause;  the  other  was  that  in  the  case  of 
Reuben  —  comparative  distance  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  rural  occupation  (see  vers.  15,  16). 
They  who  live  in  commercial  and  maritime  dties, 
ennged  in  worldly  business,  are  tempted  to  prefer 
their  own  woridly  interest  to  the  cause  of  Qoa  and 
his  Church.  They  who  thus  act,  imitate  Dan,  and 
forfdt  the  blessing  of  Deborah.  They  also  who 
live  in  country  vilkges,  removed  from  the  din  of 
controversy,  and  engaged   in  farming  and  other 


ooeun,  Fi.  ozzzls.  15,  It  dgntflM  "to  wiavo.'* 
(BiU    lUpot.,  1.  610)  MTs:  "TiM  v«rt>  Q|7n, 
Hsinvw  and  Azmbie,  dgnttaf  to  dwtnify^  maht 
•0.  tai  eolor ;  aad  it  not  ntosMuny  spptttd  to 
or.  also  Biehniann,  m  tec.  —  Ta.] 
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ninl  oocnpattons,  have  strong  temptations  to  lire 
merely  to  themselves,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  their 
brethren,  and  not  to  listen  to  Deborah's  voice,  and 
not  to  flock  to  Barak's  standard,  and  fight  God's 
battle  together  with  them  against  the  heresj  and 
infidelity  which  assail  his  Church. — Thb  samb 
(on  ver.  18| :  Zebalun  and  Naphtali,  in  ''  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles,"  sent  forth  champions  to  the  Lord's 
battle  a^^st  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrew  Church ; 
and  their  land  was  afterwards  honored  as  the  scene 
of  Christ's  preaching  (see  Biatt.  iv.  13),  and  ^ve 
birth  to  manjr  of  the  Apostles,  the  first  champions 
of  the  Christian  Church  against  the  spiritual  Sise- 


ras  of  this  world.  —  Thb  samb  (on  ver.  SI) :  After 
the  stirring  emotions  of  the  tempest  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  rush  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
din  of  arms,  and  shock  of  battle,  described  with 
wonderful  energy  in  this  divine  poem,  the  land  had 
rest ;  a  beautiful  contrast,  and  an  emblem  of  the 
peaceful  calm  which  will  prevail  when  the  storms 
of  this  world  will  be  lulled  in  the  Sabbath  of  Eter- 
nity. —  Henst  :  And  well  had  it  been  if,  when  the 
churches  and  the  tribes  had  rest,  they  had  been 
edified,  asad  had  walked  m  ike  fear  of  the  LonL  — 
Tb.] 


FOURTH  SECTION. 


nrouBBiOFS  and  opPBBSsxoirs  of  thb  mibiabitbs.   eiDBOB,  THB  JiTDOB  WHO  bbvubbb  to 

bb  Knro. 


The  Midianites  invade  the  land  eeven  years.    Israel  cries  to  Jehovah^  and  is 
swered  through  a  prophet^  who  reminds  them  of  their  sins. 


Chapteb  VL  1-10. 

1  And  the  chfldren  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehoyah]] : 

2  and  the  Lord  [JehovsJi]  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years.  And 
the  hand  of  Midian  prevailed  [was  strong]  against  [over]  Israel :  and  becaose  of 
the  Midianites  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  made  them  the  dens  [grottoes]  which 

8  are  in  the  mountains,  and  [thej  caves,  and  [the]  strong  holds.  And  so  it  was, 
when  Israel  had  sown  [hia  seids],  that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the  Amalekites, 
and  the  children  [sons]  of  the  east,  even  they  came  up  against  them  [and  passed 

4  over  them]  :  ^  And  they  encamped  against  [upon]  them,  and  destroyed  [ruined] 
the  increase  [produce,  cf.  Deut  xxxii.  22]  of  the  earth,  tUl  thou  come  unto  Gaza ; 

5  and  left  no  sustenance  '  for  [in]  Israel,  neither  sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass.  For  thej 
came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  [locusts] 
for  multitude ;  for  both  they  and  their  camels  were  without  number :  and  thej 

6  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  [ruin]  it  And  Israel  was  greatly  impoverished 
[reduced]  because  of  the  Midianites  ;  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  cried  onto 

7  Uie  Lord  [Jehovah].    And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 

8  cried  imto  the  Lord  "[Jehovah]  because  of  the  Midianites,  That  the  Lord  [JehovabJ 
sent  a  prophet  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  which  [and  he]  said  unto  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  Israel,  I  brought  you  up  from  Egypt 
[cf.  1  Sam.  X.  18]  and  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  [Ex.  xiiL  3]  ; 

9  And  I  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  aU 
that  oppressed  you,  and  drave  them  out  from  before  you,  and  gave  you  their  land ; 

10  And  I  said  unto  you,  I  am  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God ;  feSur  not  [ye  shall  not 
fear,  t.  e.  rerennoe]  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  ye  haye 
D&t  obeyed  my  voice. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  8.  —  V  v7  M?71 :  UteimUy,  <«caiiie  up  upon  him,''  or,  "came  op  agamsi  him.''  Dr.  Ounl  ffoppHat  SffT  |l« 
•iter  V^,  and  aooordlngly  makm  ^hfan"  reftr  to  "fltld."  But  atthongb  this  rmderlng  soiti  th«  oonneetton  mambm- 
My  wtHf  It  oumot  bo  nippoMd  that  the  Hebrew  writer  would  hare  left  the  eeeimtife  after  TT^  anezpreaMd  If  he  iMd 
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iatMMfad  to  Tc«r  bMk  to  U  by  immm  of  a  proooai,  MpMfeUy  wfato  tiie  kttir  eoald  so  rmOUj  U  ratend  to  aaollMr 
Booa.  rb^  ^bf  1  rfmplj  Midi  tho  idea  of  boatUitj,  which  the  pneedlng  71^^  Mk  imexpwiMod.  In  Uko  BMi- 
BVt  DTPTp,  in  the  ntxt  ?txM,  «zplaln«  that  tbo  "onoMnptag"  wu  ^acdntt"  I»tm1  — had  hosttlo  porpona  ta 

▼WW.— *i:j  • 

p  Ter.  4.  —  JTnp :  Dr.  CmwI,  LtbtwrniituUi,  « niflant  of  IMb.»»  Bo  ako  KflO  :  «Th«j  Wft  no  pronriont  (prodnot 
of  Che  flald)  In  Inael,  and  neither  sheep,  nor  cattle,  nor  aae."  Dr.  Oauel,  fai  a  foot-nole,  glTee  a  ftraple  refereDoe  to 
S  Omrn.  zlT.  12  (18),  where,  howerer,  the  word  nnqneitlonahly  meaae  anything  "  aUre.*'  Berthean  adopts  that  meao. 
fate  here ;  bal  ef.  oh.  zriL  10.  —  Ta.] 


XXSUmCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  AxkI  Jehovah  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  Midian.  Of  the  death  of  Deborah  and 
Barak,  no  mention  is  made ;  the  peace  which  their 
great  deeds  procured  lasted  fbrtv  years.  Bat  those 
deeds  were  alreadj  forgotten  again ;  and  with  them 
the  God  whose  Spirit  had  begotten  them.  Then 
fresh  bondage  and  misery  came,  and  reminded  the 
people  of  Him  who  alone  can  save.  Nnmerons 
tribes  of  eastern  nomads  invaded,  plundered,  and 
devastated  the  land.  The  transjordanic  tribes  conld 
at  that  time  offer  them  no  such  resistance  as,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chron.  v.  10,  19,  they  were  able,  at  a 
later  £ite,  to  make  against  the  Hagarites,  Jetnr, 
Nephish,  and  Nodab.  The  present  invaders  are 
called  Midian,  and  appear  in  leagne  with  Amalek 
and  the  "  sons  of  the  east"  The  Midianites  are 
wandering  tribes  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  in  the 
Dcighborfaood  of  the  Moabites,  answering  both  in 
name  and  manner  of  life  to  the  Bedouins.    In  the 

constantly  occurring  interchange  of  ^  and  ^  (m 
and  b)  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  the  Arabic  tongue 
teems  to  prefer  the  3,  while  the  Hebrew  inclines 
to  the  t3  (cf.  Timnath  and  Tibneh).  The  Bedouin 
derives  his  name  from  the  Arabic   rPlHS,  the 

desert ;  an  expression  of  which  the  Hebrew  TT^, 
to  be  desolate  and  waste,  readily  reminds  one.  The 
derivation  from  "^^79,  formerly  current,  is  too 
artificial,  since  the  prominent  idea  of  the  term 
Bedouin  is  not  a  reference  to  pasture  lands,  but  to 
the  desert    The  name  Midian  manifestly  belongs 

to   the  same  root —  V*^     being  the  same  as 

VT2,  primitive  Bedawm,  who,  like  the  Towarti  of 
Uie  present  day  (Hitter,  xiv.  937),  engaged  in  the 
caiT^g  trade  between  the  Euphrates  and  Egypt, 
and  in  general  pillage.  Not  all  desert  tribes  boast 
the  same  descent,  as  in  ^t  the  Ishmaelites  and 
the  Midianites  did  not  belong  to  the  same  family ; 
both,  however,  followed  similar  modes  of  life,  and 
hence  are  sometimes  designated  by  one  and  the 
■ame  name  (Gen.  xzxviL  25,  28;  Judg.  viii.  22, 


1  A  Madimn  near  the  AiaUan  Golf  U  mentioned  by 
AhnlfHla;  cf.  Oeogr.^  ed.  Parle,  p.  80 ;  Arnold,  in  Htnog^i 
Rtakneyid.,  i.  488. 

1  [Esq.:  *<The  power  of  the  Mldiaaltes  and  their  eon- 
JSaderatee  bore  to  heavily  on  the  lareeUtee,  that  theee  'made 
for  themeetvce  the  elefti  which  are  in  the  moontaios,  and 
the  eavee,  and  the  etrongholds,'  thoee,  namely,  which  were 
aflerwards  (at  the  time  when  onr  Book  was  written)  every- 
whete  to  be  frand  in  the  land,  and  in  tlmee  ot  war  oflered 
eecore  frfaoee  of  reftige.    Thie  la  indicated  by  the  deflnlte 

avtiele  bribce  Hi'^iTID  and  the  other  enbetantiTee.  The 
wonle,  *they  made  f^  themaelvee,*  are  not  at  rarlaaoe 
with  the  ftei  diat  in  the  llmeilone  monnteine  of  Paleetlne 
there  exiK  many  aatoial  eavee.  Vor,  on  the  one  hand, 
tta^  do  BOi  aAm  that  all  the  eaves  fbond  in  the  land  weie 


24).  They  are  dwellers  in  tents,  as  contrasted 
with  those  who  till  the  earth  or  dwell  in  cities. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  nuule  them 
the  grottoes  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  caves  and  the  strongholds.    The  word  for 

grottoes  is  HnnjO,  and  an  entirely  satisfactory 
description  of  them  is  given  by  Wetzstein  {Hau- 
ran,  p.  45) :  "At  some  rocky,  elevated,  and  dry 
place,  a  shaft  was  sunk  obliquely  into  the  earth ; 
and  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty-five  finthoms,  streets 
were  run  off,  straight,  and  from  six  to  eight  paces 
wide,  in  the  sides  of  which  the  dwellings  were  ex- 
cavated. At  various  points  these  streets. were  ex- 
tended to  double  their  ordinary  width,  and  the 
roof  was  pierced  with  airholes,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous according  to  the  extent  of  the  place.  These 
airholes  are  at  present  called  rSsen,  plural  rawdtm 
(windows)."  From  this  may  be  seen  how  accu- 
rately Raschi  and  Kimchi  explained  the  above  word, 
when  they  made  it  mean  "caves  with  air-holes 
like  windows."  The  remark  of  R.  Tanchum  is  like- 
wise correct,  that  watchmen  were  employed,  who 
gave  aUirm  signals  when  the  enemy  approached.  As 
soon  as  these  were  given,  the  ploughmen  and  herds 
hurried  quickly  into  the  earth,  and  were  secure. 
Commonly,  says  Wetzstein,  these  excavations  had 
a  second  place  of  exit ;  and  consequently,  in  a 
region  whose  inhabitants  are  liable  to  constant 
attacks  from  the  desert  (he  speaks  of  the  Hauran), 
are  regarded  as  strongholds.  Quite  appropriate, 
apparently,  is  the  rendering  of  that  Greek  version 

which  translates  n^HJO  by  i»Mpa,  an  inclosed 
space,  a  fold,  stable.  In'later  times,  eastern  monks, 
who  lived  in  such  grottoes,  called  the  cloister  it^f 

Vers.  3;  4.  Till  thou  come  unto  Gasa.'  They 
were  expeditions  for  plunder  and  devastation,  such 
as  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  present  day  are  still 
accustomed  to  undertake  against  hostile  commu- 
nities.* Their  general  direction  was  towards  the 
plain.  The  invaders,  however,  did  not  content 
themselves  with  ruining  the  growing  crops  from 
east  to  west,  but  also  scoured  tne  land  towards  the 
south.  Gaza,  moreover,  formerly  as  in  later  times, 
was  the  great  bazaar  of  stolen  wares,  brought  to- 
made  at  that  time  by  the  leraelltei,  nor  on  the  other  does 
71077,  to  make,  exolode  the  nee  (^  natural  oavee  ibr  por- 
poeee  of  lalbty,  linoe  It  appUee  not  only  to  the  digging  and 
laying  out  of  new  eavee,  but  alio  to  the  fitting  np  tii  nat- 
ural ones Vor  the  roet,  theee  clefU,  oavee,  and 

itrongholds,  were  to  eerre,  not  merely  as  hiding-plaoee  for 
the  ftag^ve  lereelitee,  but  much  more  m  places  of  eonoeal- 
ment  and  security  for  their  property  and  the  necessariee  of 
life.  For  the  Bfldlanltee,  like  genuine  Bedouioe,  were  mora 
intent  on  plunder  and  pillage,  and  the  dceoletioa  of  ttte 
country,  than  on  the  destruction  of  the  people."  —  Ta.] 

S  On  Oea^  ct  the  Com.  on  oh.  xri.  1. 

4  [See  Thomson,  Vu  Land  and  the  Book^  U.  188 ;  Kitto, 
DaUy  BibU  JLuttrations^  Mim»  and  tkt  JudgtSj  p.  810^  tts. 
-Ta.] 
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Bother  there  br  the  Bedonini  from  their  expedi- 
Boos  (Bitter,  nr.  924).^ 

Ver.  5.  Aa  looiuts  (Sept.  inpit,  cf.  /{.  xxL  IS] 
tat  multltiide :  a  comparison  susgestiTe  both  of 
their  nambert  and  of  the  efiects  of  their  presence. 
The  Biidianite  deraitation  wai  like  that  hj  locnsts. 
In  Haaran,  sajt  Wetntein,  varionf  plagues  are 
fonnd;  the  locnst  is  bad,  bat  the  worst  are  the 
Bedouins  (p.  43).  A  Bedouin  said  to  him :  "  The 
Ruwala  ha^e  become  like  the  hosts  of  God,"  t.  €., 
numerons  as  the  locnsts,  for  these  are  called  Chmud 
AUak  (Hauran,  p.  138). ^  Oamala  wtthoat  num- 
ber. In  such  extravagant  hjperbolisms  the  speech 
of  Orientals  has  always  abounded.  When  Bark- 
hardt  asked  a  Bedonin,  who  belonged  to  a  tribe  of 
three  hnndred  tents,  how  many  brothers  he  had, 
throwing  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air,  he  re- 
plied, "  equally  numberless."  The  invaders'  object 
was  not  to  gather  the  harrest,  but  only  to  destroy. 
What  they  needed,  they  had  with  them— cattte, 
tents,  and  camels. 

Vers.  6-10.  And  the  aona  of  larael  eried  onto 
Jehovah.    When  the  people  were  brought  low 

wT^S)*  they  repented.  Distress  teaches  prayer. 
With  Israel  repentance  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  remembrance  of  their  former  strength.  They 
lose  themselTes  when  they  lose  their  God ;  they 
find  themselves  when  they  turn  to  Him.  This  the 
prophet  sets  before  them.  The  words  put  into 
the  month  of  the  unknown  preacher,  reproduce  the 
old  penitential  discourse.  In  various  out  similar 
forms  that  discoorse  ever  reappears ;  for  it  rests  on 
Mosaic  wamiuffs  and  declarations  whose  truth  all 
the  fortanes  of  Israel  confirm.    For  the  first  time, 

however,  the  verb  WTJ,  to  fear,  elsewhere  used  only 
with  reference  to  God,  is  here  connected  with  heathen 
sods ;  hot  onlv  to  point  out  the  feet  that  disobedient 
Xmtel  has  yielded  to  idol  gods  the  reverence  which  it 
owed  to  the  eternal  God.  When  such  rebukes  are 
gladly  heard  by  the  people,  deliverance  is  near  at 
hand.  When  they  believe  themselves  to  have  de- 
served such  admonitions  and  punishments,  they 
again  believe  God.  In  accepting  the  judge,  we  se- 
cure the  deliverer.  Such  is  tne  histoiiod  experience 
of  all  ages. 

HOMILBnOAL  AMD  PRAOTIOAL. 
Israel  had  again  apostatised,  notwithstanding 

1  [BBsaoAn :  <*  BIbm  Hm  •xptdltkios  of  «uttra  trihm 
IbUowtlMnaMplaii  at  •reiy  mpetttton,  mmI  ilnoe,  Moonl- 
iBf  to  v«.  88,  tbtr  MieMniwd  la  the  valky  of  JmvmI,  and 
BBOTCOfvir  BMuto  tbclr  inennloii  with  their  bndi  and  manals, 
It  is  triteit  that  th«x  mast  have  tofeend  th«  wantrj  by 
Ihs  cos  friat  WMmtetiiig  road  bttwwn  tba  iMt  and  Piaks- 


the  victory  and  the  song  of  Deborah.  Sailbk  : 
"  When  one  has  drank,  he  turns  his  back  upon 
the  fountain ;  but  it  is  only  the  ingrate  who  ooea 
this."  Israel  was  altogetfaier  as  it  had  been  for- 
merly, but  God's  judgment  assumes  a  new  form. 
Greater  than  ever  was  the  humiliation.  Israel 
was  not  simply  oppressed  by  a  manny  like  that 
of  Sisera,  who  was  in  the  land,  but  it  was  like  a 
slave  who  toils  for  a  foreign  master.  Had  it 
accomplished  its  taski  Mi<uan  came  and  seized 
the  firuit  So  he  who  fells  away  from  God  who 
gives,  must  for  that  very  reason  serve  sin,  which 
takes.  —  Stabub  :  The  strongest  fortress,  defense, 
and  weapon,  with  which  in  danger  we  can  protect 
ourselves,  is  prayer. 

p3p.  Hall  :  During  the  former  tyranny,  Deb- 
orah was  permitted  to  judge  Israel  under  a  palm- 
tree  ;  under  this,  not  so  much  as  private  habita- 
tions will  be  allowed  to  IsraeL  Then,  the  seat  of 
judgment  was  in  sight  of  the  sun ;  now,  their  very 
dwulin^  must  be  secret  nnder  the  earth.  Thej 
that  rejected  the  protection  of  God,  are  glad  to 
seek  to  the  mountuns  for  shelter;  and  as  they  had 
savagely  abused  themselves,  so  they  are  fein  to 
creep  into  dens  and  caves  of  the  rodcs,  like  wild 
creatures,  for  safeguard.  God  had  sown  spiritnsJ 
seed  amongst  them,  and  they  suflered  their  hea 
thenish  neighbors  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots ;  and 
now,  no  sooner  can  they  sow  their  material  seed, 
but  Midianites  and  Amalekites  are  ready  bv  force 
to  destroy  it  As  they  inwardly  dealt  with  God, 
so  God  deals  outwaidly  by  them ;  their  eyes  maj 
tell  them  what  their  souls  have  done;  yet  that 
God  whose  mercy  is  above  the  worst  of  our  sin, 
sends  first  his  prophet  with  a  message  of  reproof, 
and  then  his  angel  with  a  message  <m  deliverance. 
The  Israelites  had  smarted  enough  with  their  ser- 
vitude, yet  God  sends  them  a  shiup  rebuke.  It  ie 
a  good  sign  when  God  chides  us ;  his  round  repre- 
hensions are  ever  gracious  forerunners  of  mmy  ; 
whereas,  his  silent  connivance  at  the  wicked  aiguee 
deep  and  secret  displeasure;  the  prophet  made 
way  for  the  angel,  reproof  for  detiveranoe,  humil- 
iation for  comfort  —  Hbitbt  :  Sin  dispirits  men, 
and  makes  them  sneak  into  dens  and  caves.  The 
day  will  come,  when  chief  captains  and  mighty 
men  will  call  in  vain  to  rocks  and  mountains  to 
hide  them.  — Tn.] 

ttiM,  wUeh  cnmrn  tha  dipriwIpB  of  Hm  Jordaa  omt  Ba«h- 
■hMM,  and  iMiMS  iato  tha  plaia  of  JmnttL  Tba  artmrton 
of  tbiir  inroMh  tbaaea,  it  indieaAMl  I9  tha  Ibet  that  Oaaa, 
bwn  aztNodtj  of  tha  land,  it  Bamad  as  tha 


at  tha  MHittiwattira  < 
limit  of  Chair  advaaea.'' 
ll,p.m.-Ta.] 


OtDr.OMBil'S 


The  Angel  of  Jehovah  appewre  to  GideoHy  and  commtiiiom  him  to  deUver  brad. 
Chapteb  VL  11-24 


11  And  there  came  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  tat  nnder  an  Fthe]  oak 
which  trot  [is]  in  Ophrah,  that  pertained  unto  Joasn  the  Abi-eirite :  and  his  son 
Grid^n  threshed  [was  threshing  J  ^  wheat  hj  [in]  the  wine-press,  to  bide  f^  from  the 

12  Midianites.  And  the  an^el  of  the  Lord  [Jehoyah]  appeared  unto  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  The  Lord  [J^ovah]  U  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour  [valiant 

18  hero].    And  Gideon  said  unto  him,  O  [Pray,]  my  Loi3,  if  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  be 
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Ill 


with  QBy  why  then  is  all  thiB  be&Uen  us  ?  and  where  &«  all  his  miracles  which  our 
fitthers  told  us  o^  saying,  Did  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  bring  us  up  from  Egypt  ? 
but  now  the  Lord  [tfehoyah]  hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  idto  the  hands  of 

14  the  Midianites.  ^d  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  looked  upon  [turned  towards]  him,  and 
said,  Go  in  (his  thy  might,  and  thou  shsdt  save  [and  save  thou]  Israel  from  the 

15  hand  of  the  Midianites :  have  not  I  sent  thee  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  O  [Pray,] 
my  Lord,*  wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel  ?  behold,  my  &mily  u  poor  [the  most 

.  nfnignificant]  in  Manasseh,  and  I  am  the  least  [younfett]  in  my  father's  house. 

16  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  him,  Surely  [Nay,  but]  I  wHl  be  with  thee,  and 

17  .thou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites  as  one  man.    And  he  said  unto  him.  If  now  I  have 

found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then  shew  me  a  sign  that  [it  is]  thou  [who]  talkest  with 

18  me.  Depart  not  hence,  I  pray  thee,  until  I  come  [afiOii]  unto  thee,  and  bring  forth 
my  present,  and  set  it  before  Uiee.    And  he  said,  I  will  tarry  until  thou  come  again. 

19  And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  of 
flour :  the  flesh  he  put  in  a  [the]  basket,  and  he  put  the  broth  in  a  [the]  pot,  and 

20  brought  it  out  unto  him  unaer  we  oak,  and  presented  it.  And  the  angel  of  Grod 
said  unto  him,  Take  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes,  and  lay  them  upon  this 

21  [that]  rodL,  and  pour  out  the  broth.  And  he  did  so.  Then  [And]  the  angel  of 
the  liord  [Jehovah]  put  forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  touched 
the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes ;  and  there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the  rock,  and 
consumed  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes.    Then  [And]  the  angel  of  the  Lor^ 

22  [Jehovah]  departed  [diMppaared]  out  of  his  sight  And  when  [omit :  when]  Gideon 
perceived  that  he  wat  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  and]  Gideon  said,  Alas,  0 
Lord  Grod  [Jehovah]  !  for  because  *  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

28  fiioe  to  face.    And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  him,  Feace  be  unto  thee ;  fear 
24  not :  thou  shalt  not  die.    Then  [And]  Gideon  built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord 

[Jehovah],  and  called  it  Jehovahnshalom  [Jehovah  (is)  Peace] :  unto  this  day  it  i$ 

yet  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrites. 


TEXTUAL  AND  ORAMMATIOAL. 


[1  T«r.lL— Iil«iU7,"irMb«ilBg''  (t£;;2h)  «e.wlthastSek,^a^a^^.    Tbt  more  nrad  word  ito  tfamliing  to 

BN*!.  Thnahlnff  wm  genenllj  done  bj  tntding  with  oz«o,  or  by  mmoM  of  »  dng-llka  maehltio  drawn  0T«r  the  grain 
ty  nam  at  ottm  ■ntoali  But  Ibr  imaU  qnuitttkt,  and  lor  oertahi  minor  teada  (!•».  xxriiL  97),  a  itlek  waa  naed,  «L 
By|liiL17.— Til] 

[I  V«r.l6.^^^T)|}:  thai  pointed,  thii  word  alwaya  refnt  to  CK)d,  and  tha  poeeeealTe  anflz  (for  raoh  ^  to  moat 
probably)  to  loat  righi  of.  (*from  the  worda  in  T«r.  16  Gideon  poroeiyad  that  he  who  talked  with  him  was  not  a  mere 
■ma.  Benea,  he  now  no  loogut  aajt :  *  Pray,  my  lord  *  03^^  Ter.  18),  bnt,  *  Pray,  Lord  *  0^^  Ood  the  Lord).'' 
Be  KelL  Dr.  Oeaaal  apparently  pointa  the  text  here  aa  in  ver.  18,  for  he  tranalatea  ^  Ify  Lord.'*  Compare  what  he  eaya 
OB  Ter.  17.  —  Ti.] 

[S  V«r.  S.  —  19*b7**^3  :  **  for  therefore,''  »  for  on  this  aeooonl"  Dr.  Oaaael  lenden  it  hen  by  otfo,  "  so  then  " 
Cmnttve).  Bnt  the  phxaae  'regnlarly  indleatea  the  ground  or  reason  for  what  goes  before,  ef.  Gen.  xrili.  6  ;  six.  8 ; 
zzxflL  10  *,  ele. ;  and  Bwald,  Oram.  868  a.  Gideon's  thought  to :  <<  Woe  to  me !  for  therefore  —  sci^  to  giro  me  came  for 
mjapprebenaloo  of  danger —hate  I  seen,"  etc.  Ot  Bertbean  and  KeU.  The  B.  V.  wonld  be  rendered  aoenrate  enough 
«qr  atriUng  oat  either  "for**  or  nbeeanae."  — Tt.] 

Manasseh.  Since  the  enemy,  after  crossing  the 
Jordan,  encamped  in  Jezreel,  and  Gideon  invoked 
assistance  against  them  from  Asher,  Naphtali,  and 
Zebnlan,  this  inierence  may  be  considered  tolera- 
bly certain.  That  Asher  was  called  on,  shows  that 
Ophrah  was  in  the  West,  and  the  appeal  to  Naph- 
ta&  and  Zehnlnn  indicates  that  it  lay  to  the  north ; 
since  otherwise  the  armr  of  Midian  wonld  have 
prevented  a  junction.  Ophrah  was  inhabited  by 
a  branch  of  the  family  of  Abiezer,  at  whose 
head  Joash  stood ;  bnt  among  them  dwelt  others 

(-)Nyn  '*B??M,  "  tiie  men  of  the  city,"  ver.  27 ),  who 
were  probably  of  the  original  inhabitants  whom 
Manasseh  haa  suffered  to  remain. 

Under  the  oak,  nbHTT  Hlip.     Septuagint: 


■ZBGBnCAL  Ain>  DOCTRINAL. 

Ter.  11.  In  OphralL  The  place  b  expressly 
deosnated  as  belonging  to  the  nunily  of  Abiezer, 
to  &tingnish  it  from  another  Ophnh  in  Benja- 
min (Josh.  XTiiL  33).  Abieser  was  a  son  of  Ma- 
DJMseh,  whose  seats  were  on  this  side  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  zrii.  S).  To  the  western  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nassdi,  belonged  also  Beth-shean  (Seythopolis),- 
Jibleam,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  the  fertile  districts 
of  the  pbdn  of  Jezreel.  Mauasseh  therefore  suf- 
fered especially,  when  the  Midianites  crossed  the 
Jordaii  near  Beisan,  in  order  to  desolate  the  land. 
Fkom  Ten.  33-35  it  may  be  inferred  that  Ophrah 
was  sitiiated  in  the  nortnwestem  nart  of  the  plain, 
in  tlie  direction  of  Dora,  which  likewise  belongs  to 
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T9p4fjuv9of  (interchangeable  with  r§^$it4os),  the 
terebinth.     The   TM^gnms  have    Ktp^p^    oak. 

n^H  and  livM[  an  evidently  different  species  of 
the  same  statelj  tree,  and  probablv  difler  fh>ro  each 
other  as  the  quereus  and  ilex.  The  oak  and  tere- 
binth are  too  little  alike  to  make  it  probable  that 
thej  had  almost  the  same  name.  Ilex  is  clearly 
a  cog:nate  term.  Bottler's  remarks  about  an 
•*  ancestral  terebinth,"  and  a  **  sacred  tree  "  under 
which  "Jehovah  appears."  (BaurnktiUus  der  Htl- 
lenen,  p.  521),  have  no  support  in  the  passa^  in 
which  those  trees  are  mentioned.  The  magnificent 
tree  afforded  a  grateful  shade,  and  therefore  in- 
vited persons  to  sit  and  rest  beneath  it.  Whoever 
knows  the  East,  knows  also  bow  to  estimate  the 
value  of  shade  ;i  though  indeed  everywhere  a 
large  tree  near  a  homestead  or  in  a  viUa^,  be- 
comes the  meeting  and  resting-place  of  the  inhab- 
itants as  well  as  the  traveller.  Besides,  the  tree  in 
Ophrah  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what 
fiu-ther  happens.  The  whole  section  in  Botdger's 
book  is  a  misunderstanding.  The  tree  is  men- 
tioned here  only  to  make  it  appear  natural  that  a 
stranger  could  seat  himself  under  it  without  draw- 
ing special  attention  and  exciting  surprise. 

And  hia  son  Gideon  waa  threahing  wheat  in 
the  wine-preaa.  In  German,  also,  "  wine-press  " 
(Kdter)  sometimes  stands  for  the  place  in  which 
the  pressing  is  done,  as  well  as  for  the  vat  into 
which  the  wine  flows.    The  same  is  the  case  in 

Hebrew.    While  H)  is  the  press-house  or  place, 

3(7v  s^i><^  foi"  ^^  ^^^'f  ^°t  ^^  "'^  frequently 
interchanged.  Here  it  is  of  course  the  plsM,  of 
which  Gideon  makes  use  to  threyh  wheat ;  thresh- 
ing on  exposed  threshing-floors  being  avoided  on 
account  of  the  pillaging  propensities  of  the  Mid- 
ianites.  Here  tnat  had  again  come  to  pass  which 
Deborah  lamented,  and  the  cure  of  which  she  had 

cdebrated  in  her  song — there  was  no  T'^?*  no 
open  country,  in  the  land. 

Vers.  12,  13.  And  the  Angel  of  Jehorah  ap- 
peared unto  him.  Hitherto  »TJn^.  "sl^  fQ  always 
signified  a  humcut  messen^  of  God  (cf.  ch.  ii.  1  ,* 
T.  23).  Here  it  is  otherwise.  The  mention  of  a 
**  prophet  of  Jehovah"  in  ver.  8,  already  indicated 

that  the  IT^TQ  now  spoken  of,  is  not  a  human 
messenger.  I'hat  hint  is  now  rendered  plain  and 
unmistakable  by  the  phrase  ^^'^/H  K^J|1,  there 
"  appeared  "  to  him,  which  is  onl;^  used  when  the 
invisible  divine  nature  becomes  visible.  As  Gideon 
looked  up,  a  stranger  stood  before  him,  —  who, 
while  exhibiting  nowing  unusual  in  his  outward 
appearance,  must  yet  have  had  about  him  that 
wnich  commanded  reverence.  This  stranger  greeted 
him. 

Jehovah  (la)  with  thee,  thou  valiant  hero. 
Gideon  cannot  have  referred  this  greeting  merely 
to  heroic  deeds  of  war.  It  is  much  rather  the  evi- 
dent pleasure  of  the  stranger  in  the  nervous  energy 
and  vigor  with  which  he  threshes,  to  which  with  a 
sense  of  shame  he  replies.  True,  indeed,  he  is 
conscious  of  strength  and  energy ;  but  of  what 
avail  are  they  ?  Is  it  not  matter  of  shame  that  he 
cannot  even  thresh  his  wheat  on  the  threshing- 
floor?  Hence  his  respectfully  spoken  answer :  No, 
my  lord ;  God  is  not  with  me ;  for  were  He  with 

I  Clearly  and  ohumingly  apputnt  in  Gan.  zvUi.  1-4. 
S  [Kml  :"  Id  this  thy  ttrength,  t.  «.,  in  the  itraogth 
which  (hoa  now  lu«t,  since  Jehovah  it  with  thee.     The 


US,  would  such  things  come  npon  us  ?  would  I  be 
driven  to  thresh  wheat  in  the  wine-press  1  But 
this  answer  shows  that  he  believed  G<Ki ;  from  the 

greeting  (njH^)  be  had  perceived  that  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  friends  and  confessors 
of  God.  It  shows,  also,  that  his  courageous  heart 
had  long  demurred  against  Israel's  dishonor.  The 
national  tradition  of  Israel's  ancient  glory  was 
not  yet  extinct.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt  was 
the  beginning  of  Israel's  nationality  and  freedom. 
Doubtless,  says  the  strong  man,  then,  as  our  &th- 
ers  tell  us,  God  was  with  Israel,  and  freed  us  from 
Egypt*;  but  now  —  we  are  unable  to  defend  our- 
selves against  the  pillaging  Bedouins !  The  doubt 
which  he  thus  utters,  does  not  spring  fh>m  an  un- 
believing and  pusillanimous  soul.  He  gladly  be- 
lieved and  delighted  in  what  was  told  of  other 
days.  His  lament  is  that  of  a  patriot,  not  of  a 
traitor.  Because  such  is  his  character,  be  has  beeo 
found  eligible  to  become  the  deliverer  of  Israel 
The  Angel  therefore  comes  to  him,  and  says : — 

Vers.  14-16.  Go  thou  in  this  thy  atrength' 
.  ...  do  not  I  lend  theeP  The  difierenoe  be- 
tween Gideon's  call  and  that  of  former  heroes, 
must  be  carefully  observed.  Of  Othniel  it  is  stid, 
that  the  "  Spirit  of  Jehovah  "  was  with  him ;  Ehud 
is  "  raised  up  "  to  be  "  a  deliverer ; "  Barak  is  called 
through  tiM  prophetess.  The  latter  hero  does  not 
immediately  proceed  to  victory.  He  refuses  to  go, 
unless  Deborah  go  with  him.  In  Gideon's  case 
much  more  is  done.  An  angel  of  God  assumes 
the  human  form  in  order  to  <»11  him.  He  conde- 
scends to  work  miracles  before  him.  How  roach 
more,  apparently,  than  Deborah  had  to  contend 
with,  must  here  be  overcome  by  the  angel !  The 
grounds  of  this  difference  have  been  profoundly 
mdicated  in  the  preceding  narrative.  What  wis 
the  all-important  Qualification  demanded  of  one 
who  should  be  a  deliverer  of  Isiael  ?  Decided  and 
undivided  faith  in  God.  Faith  in  God  was  the  root 
of  national  freedom  in  Israel.  Whatever  energy 
and  enthusiasm  the  love  of  country  called  out 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  that,  fiiith  in  God 
called  out  in  Israel.  Israel  existed  in  God,  or  not 
at  all.  The  hero,  therefore,  who  would  fight  for 
Israel,  must  thoroughly  believe  in  God.  This 
frdth,  undivided,  unwavering,  not  looking  to  earthly 
things,  and  unconcerned  about  life  or  danger — a 
perfect  unit  with  itself  in  devotion  to  God,  and 
therefore  hostile  to  the  idol  p>ds,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  enemies  —  this  faith  the  call  must  find 
in  him  whom  it  selected  for  the  work  of  delive^ 
anoe.  The  men  hitherto  called  did  not  come  from 
the  same  tribes.  Othniel  was  of  Judah ;  Ehud  of 
Beigamin.  In  these  tribes,  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  was  less  mixed  with  that  of  the  false  gods, 
because  here  the  old  inhabitants  had  been  obliged 
to  yield.  Barak  was  of  Kaphtali,  where  idolatry, 
though  existing  in  nuuiy  places  along  side  of  the 
true  worship,  did  certainly  not  prevafl  as  in  Ma- 
nasseh.  Precisely  those  places  which  constituted 
the  richest  portion  of  this  half  tribe,  and  which 
coniiMsquently  sufiRsred  most  from  the  inroads  of 
Midian,  namely,  the  cities  of  the  plain,  had  never, 
as  the  narrator  ex))ressly  recorded,  been  vacated  by 
the  original  inhabitants.  They  had  continued  to 
dwell  in  Beth-shean,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  Jibleam, 
and  Dor  (ch.  i.  27).  Here  altars  of  Baal  raised 
themselves  everywhere,  fully  authorized  and  pei^ 
fecUy  unrestrained.    Amid  such  surroundings,  the 

dmnoDStnttive  *  this '  rtltes  to  tb«  strength  now  impertil 
to  him  through  ths  divine  promise.**  — Ta.] 
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podnon  of  the  faithfal  is  a  difficult  one  at  all  times, 
oat  espedallT  in  evil  days,  when  Baal  seems  to 
triompQ.  Their  hearts  become  saddened ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  former  glory,  in  which  they 
so  gladly  believe,  and  the  present  impotence,  un- 
mans and  confuses  them.  If  the  rooaest  soul  of 
Gideon  is  to  be  prepared  for  bold  hazards  in  behalf 
of  the  truth  of  God,  he  must  first  be  fully  con- 
rinced  that  God  is  still  what  He  was  anciently  in 
Israel ;  that  He  still  works  wonders,  and  in  them 
rereals  his  love  for  the  nation.  In  his  home  and 
in  his  city  he  is  surrounded  by  idoUtry.  He,  the 
youngest,  is  to  assume  an  attitude  of  authority 
towards  all.  That  he  may  do  this  boldly  and  con- 
fidently, the  heavenly  visitant  must  inspire  him 
with  a  divine  enthusiasm  which  shall  rise  superior 
to  the  sn^rgestions  of  common  prudence.  [The 
way  to  this  is  opened  by  the  promise,  "  But  I  will 
be  with  thee ! "  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  chal- 
lenge to  test  the  speaker.  —  Tb.]  The  narrative 
could  not,  ill  so  few  sentences,  teach  the  love  of 
Ood,  which  will  thus  be  tested,  more  bt-autifuUy. 
Gideon  is  no  presumptuous  doubter.  It  is  his 
humility  that  requires  the  miracle.  He  builds  no 
expectations  on  his  personal  strength.  If  God  will 
show  that  He  is  truly  "  with  him,"  he  is  ready  to 
do  everything.  He  asks  much,  because  he  de^ms 
himsea  altogether  insufficient. 

Ver.  17.  Then  give  me  a  sign  that  thou  art 
He  who  talketh  with  me.  The  angel  appeared 
to  Gideon  as  man  ;  otherwise  he  could  neither  have 
seen  him,  nor  offered  him  food.  His  appearance 
most  have  been  venerable ;  for  Gideon  always  ad- 
dresses  him  deferentially  and  humbly,  witli  the 

words  ^*^  **?,  "Pray,  my  lord."  Now,  when 
this  stranger  says,  "  I  send  thee  —  I  will  be  with 
thee,"  and  that  without  adding  who  He  is,  Gideon 
could  hardly  fail  to  conclude  that  He  who  addressed 
him  was  a  supernatural  being ;  especially  as  the!>e 
words  were  used  in  answer  to  his  own,  "  if  Jehovah 
were  with  us."  It  is,  therefore,  very  instructive 
that  the  doubtful  Gideon  asks  for  a  sign  to  know 
"whether  thou  art  he  who  speaks  with  mc,"  i.  <?., 
whether  thon  art  one  who  can  say,  *'  I  am  with 
thee,"  and  not  to  know  "  whether  thou  art  God," 
a  thought  which  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  enter- 
tain. 

Vers.  18-20.  Depart  not  hence,  I  pray  thee, 
mttil  I  oome  acain  nnto  thee.  Gideon  is  not 
vet  convinced :  but  nevertheless  the  word  that  has 
been  spoken  burns  within  him.    The  remark  in 

TCT.  14,  "19J3*  and  Jehovah  turned  towards  him," 
was  donhtless  intended  to  intimate  that  the  heav- 
ealr  visitant  turned  his  face,  beaming  with  the 
light  of  holiness,  full  upon  Gideon.  Gideon  feels 
the  breath  of  divinity,  —  but  certain  he  is  not. 
Should  the  apparition  now  depart,  he  would  be  in 
twofold  dread.  He  will  gladly  do  whatever  is 
commanded — but,  is  the  commander  God  ?  He 
thinks  to  solve  this  question  by  means  of  the  duties 
of  hospitality  which  devolve  on  him.  Hence  he 
prays  nim  to  remain,  until  he  has  entertained  him. 
He 'is  not  so  poor,  but  that  he  can  ofier  a  kid  and 
something  more  to  a  g^est  Flocks  of  goats  still 
form  a  considerable  part  of  Palestinian  wealth,  and 
find  excellent  pasturage  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
Time  permits  uideon  to  prepare  only  unleavened 

1  Tbt  Huns  •xplaaatkm  la  Adopted  bj  Josephns  and 
Phlio,  sad  U  not  to  bt  r^t«l  as  IMitwch  ( Gfn««f>,  p.  aSS) 
tad  otbers  bar*  done.  Qmieds  ZTili.  to  T«r.  12  ipeaks  only 
of  "  meo.**  Bat  as  th^  onij  wennd  to  be  men,  lo  they 
eoly  memid  to  eat  Tbe  fnateoee  of  tbe  risen  Sarlour  ia 
8 


cakes ;  but  the  supply  is  bountiful,  for  he  uses  an 
ephah  (t.  e.,  a  measure  containing  about  1994, 
according  to  others  1985,  or  only  1014,  Par.  cubic 
inches,  cf.  Bockh,  Mdrdogische  Untenuchungen^  p. 
261)  of  flour  in  their  preparation.  That  which 
appears  singular,  is  the  statement  that  he  pnt  the 

flesh  in  the  basket  (  vp).  Wherever  else  this  word 
occurs,  it  denotes  a  bread-basket.  The  explana- 
tion is,  that  Gideon  was  unwilling  to  call  a  ser- 
vant, and  hence  used  the  basket  for  both  bread 
and  meat.  He  requires,  however,  a  separate  "  pot " 
for  the  broth,  which  the  basket  cannot  hold.  He 
thinks  now  that  by  this  meal  he  will  learn  to  know 
his  guest.  Celestials,  according  to  popular  belief, 
took  no  earthly  food.  The  angel  who  appears  to 
Manoah,  says  (ch.  xiii.  16) :  "  I  will  not  eat  of  thy 
bread."  True,  of  the  an^ls  who  came  to  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xviii.  8),  it  is  said,  "  and  they  did  eat ; " 
but  the  Tar^m  explains,  "  they  seemed  to  him  to 
eat."i  ^  This  belief  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
Homeric  conception,  according  to  which  the  gods, 
though  they  eat  not  bread  or  drink  wine  (Iliad,  v. 
341),  do  nevertheless,  like  mortals,  stretch  forth 
their  liands  after  ambrosia  and  nectar.  The  angels, 
like  all  that  is  diyine  in  the  Bible,  have  their  spir- 
itual abode  in  heaven,  with  nothing  earthly  about 
them,  consequently  with  no  corporeal  wants.  The 

explanation  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25,  as  if  D^"J^2iy  Dp^ 
meant  bread  such  as  angels  feed  on,  is  erroneous 
(unhappily,  it  has  been  again  put  forth  by  Boh- 
mer,  m  Herzog's  RealencyH.  iv.  20) ;  the  words 
have  long  since  been  properly  explained  (by  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Delitzsch)  of  the  manna,  which  came 
from  heaven,  i. «.,  from  on  high.  Hence,  as  late 
as  the  author  of  Tobias,  the  angel  is  made  to  say 
(Tob.  xii.  19) :  "I  have  neither  eaten  nor  drunk, 
but  ^e  have  seen  an  apparition."  Nor  did  Gideon 
err  in  his  expectations.    His  guest  does  not  eat. 

In  verse  20,    D'*'^^'^   "HS  f  ^   once  takes  the 

phice  nin^  'JT^??  >  l>^t  ^^  mle  that  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  Jehovah  stands  regularly  for  the 
God  of  Israel,  Elohim  for  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
is  not  thereby  destroyed.  This  is  shown  by  the 
article  prefixed  to  Elohim.^  The  reason  for  the 
interchange  in  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
nature  of  the  angel,  as  a  divine  bein^,  here  begins 
to  declare  itself.  In  order  to  describe  the  angel 
who  speaks  to  Gideon  as  the  messenger  of  that 
unity  m>m  which  the  multitude  of  the  angels  pro- 
ceeds (hence  D^n  vH),  the  narrator  introduces  the 

term  C^nv^n.  He  thereby  explains  how  the 
angel  in  his  individual  appearance,  can  neverthe- 
less contain  in  himself  the  power  of  God.  The 
Angel  of  Jehovah,  he  means  to  say,  is  none  other 
than  an  angel  of  the  Elohim ;  hence,  He,  the  mes- 
senger, speaks  as  Jehovah. 

Vers.  21-24.  And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  put 
forth  the  end  of  hia  staff.  The  angel,  like  a 
traveller,  but  also  like  the  prophets,  like  Moses 
and  Elijah,  carried  a  staff.  They  also  used  it,  as 
he  does,  to  work  miracles.  Among  the  Greeks 
likewise,  the  staff,  in  the  hands  of  ^sculapius  and 
Hermes,  for  instance,  is  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
power  to  awaken  and  subdue.^    The  angel  touches 

not  to  be  addaeed,  for  angels  before  Cbrlat  were  not  bora 
likeChrift. 

t  On  the  lubTerBlon  of  tbe  staff  as  a  fymbol  of  bleseings 
Into  an  instrument  of  soreerjr,  ef.  my  Eiduchtn  Studitn^ 
p.  76. 
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the  flesh  and  bread,  and  they  ascend  in  fire.  What 
was  brought  as  a  gift  to  the  jruest,  ii  accepted  by 
fire  as  a  sacrifice.  Fire  is  the  element  in  which 
diyine  power  and  ^ace  reveal  themselves.  A  flame 
of  fire  passed  between  the  parts  of  Abraham's  sac- 
rifice (Gen.  XV.  17).  Fire  came  down  on  the  ofler- 
ings  of  Solomon,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of 
prayinjf,  and  con>amed  them  (2  Chron.  vii.  1). 
Fire  fell  from  heaven  in  answer  to  Elijah's  prajer 
that  the  Lord  would  make  it  manifest  that  He  was 
Crod  in  Israel,  and  consumed  the  sacrifice  before 
the  eyes  of  the  rebellious  people  (i  Kps.  xviii.  38). 
To  give  a  similar  sij?n,  the  an^^-l  now  touched  the 
flesh  and  cakes.  By  the  fire  which  blazed  up,  and 
bjT  the  disappearance  of  his  visitor,  Uideon  per- 
ceived that  nis  euest  was  actually  a  celestial  bemg, 
who  had  called  down  fire  from  above.  He  was 
perfectly  convinced.  No  doubt  could  any  longer 
maintain  itself,  and  in  place  of  it  fear  seized  upon 
him. 

And  OideoQ  aaid.  Ah  Iiord  Jehovah!  Gid- 
eon makes  this  exclamation,  because,  like  Manoah 
(ch.  xiii.  22),  he  thinks  that  he  must  die;  for  he 
has  seen  what  oi  Jinariiy  no  living  man  does  see. 
This  view  b  deeply  rooted  in  the  Israelitish  idea 
of  God,  and  directly  op()osed  to  Hellenic  concep- 
tions. In  fact,  heathenism,  as  pantheism,  knows 
of  no  real  partition- wall  between  the  individual 
gods  and  men  (cf.  Ka;rel8bach,  Homer,  Theologies 
p.  141) ;  but  between  the  God  who  inhabits  the 
invisible  and  eternal,  and  man  who  dwells  in  the , 
world  of  sense,  there  was  seen  to  be  «n  absolute 
difference.  Every  human  bein^  is  too  sinful,  and 
too  much  under  the  dominion  of  sense,  to  en- 
dure the  immediate  glory  of  the  Incomprehensible. 
He  cannot  sec  God,  to  whom  **  to  see  "  means  to 
receive  the  light  of  the  sun  into  eyes  of  flesh. 
When,  therefore,  Moses,  notwithstanding  that  he 
gmike  with  Grod,  as  friend  converses  with  friend 
(Ex.  xxxiii  11),  would  see  his  glory,  the  answer 
was  (ver.  20) :  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for 
no  man  sees  me,  and  continues  to  live."  It  is 
implied  in  this  idea,  that  only  the  living  man  can-, 
not  see  God,  that  to  see  Bfim  is  to  die.  That, 
therefore,  the  dead  can  see  Him,  is  an  inference 
close  at  hand,  and  important  for  the  O.  T.  doc- 
trine concerning  the  soul  and  immortality.  —  Gid- 
eon, however,  has  no  cause  for  lamentation,  for 
after  all  he  has  only  seen  the  man.  Jacob's  life 
also  was  preserved,  for  his  wrestling  had  been  with 
"  the  man  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  31  (30)).  "  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time"  (John  i.  18).  When, 
therefore,  Philip  says,  "Show  us  the  Father," 
Jesus  answers :  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen 
the  Father"  (John  xiv.  9).  Hence,  a  voice  is 
heard  —  the  voice  of  the  now  unseen  God — say- 
ing :  "  Fear  not ;  thou  shalt  not  die ! "  It  was  for 
the  very  purpose  that  Gideon  might  live,  that  the 
angel  nad  not  appeared  as  God.  The  ynid  of 
Manoah  wisely  draws  this  same  conclusion  herself 
(ch.  xiii.  23).  And  God  speaks  "  Peace  "  to  him. 
Where  peace  is;  there  is  no  occasion  for  fear ;  for 
peace  is  the  fruit  of  reconciliation.  The  divin<j 
messenger  did  not  come  to  punish  Israel  still  fur- 
ther, but  to  bring  them  help.  When  He  comes  to 
save,  He  must  have  previously  forgiven.  This  for- 
giveness is  the  "  peace."  So  Gideon  understands  it, 

when  he  btiilds  an  altar,  and  calls  it  Dibtt?  Tiyrt), 
God-Peace,  t.  e.,  the  Peace  of  God.    Htunilityand 

1  [Km.:  "ThedMlffnofthlialtar  ....  U  Indi- 
eftted  Id  the  naiiw  given  to.it.  It  wu  not  to  Mrro  for  sac- 
rtflcM,  but  M  a  memorial  and  witneM  of  the  tbeophany 
Tooohiafrd  to  Gideon,  and  of  liii  experience  that  Jehovah 


penitence  prompt  him  to  this.  Above,  in  ver.  13, 
when  he  was  not  yet  certain  that  God  had  ap- 
peared to  him,  he  had  said  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
was  Israel's  own  fault  that  God  was  not  with  them. 
Of  this  he  becomes  conscious  while  standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  divine  messenger.  The  fear  that 
to  see  God  involves  death,  rests  first  of  all  on  the 
moral  ground  of  conscious  sinfulness.  Undoubt- 
ing  faith  is  ever  followed  by  true  repentance, 
namely,  love  for  truth.  Gideon  builds  his  altar  to 
the  Peace  of  God,  i.  «.,  to  his  own  reconciliation 
with  God,  and  salvation  from  the  judgment  of 
God.i  The  narrator  seizes  on  this  penitential 
feeling  of  Gideon's,  to  which  he  joj*fully  conse- 
crated his  altar,  and  by  means  of  it  continues  the 
thread  of  his  story.  The  altar  was  known  to  the 
author  as  still  extant  in  his  time. 


•    HOMILBTICAL  AHD  PRACTICAL. 

Israel  repented,  and  God's  compassion  renewed 
itself.  Manifold  as  nature  is  the  help  of  God.  It 
is  not  confined  to  one  method ;  but  its  wonders 
become  greater  as  Israel's  bondage  becomes  more 
abject.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  select  a  woman  to 
be  the  deliverer  of  Israel.  This  woman,  however, 
had  grown  up  in  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  she  was  a 
prophetess  already,  accustomed  to  counsel  the  peo- 
ple. The  choice  of  Gideon  was  therefore  still 
more  extraordinary.  He  was  not  only  the  youngest 
in  the  least  family,  but  he  belonged  to  a  city  in 
which  the  heathen  had  for  the  most  part  remained. 
Idolatry  prevailed,  invading  even  his  father's  house. , 
God  took  him  like  a  brand  from  the  fire,  to  make 
him  the  deliverer  of  his  people. 

So  God  converted  his  Apostle,  from  amidst  the 
multitude  of  enemies  and  their  plots,  on  the  way 
to  Damascus.  So  Luther  went  forth  from  hw 
cloister  to  preach  the  gospel  of  freedom.  God  calls 
whoever  He  will,  and  no  school,  faculty,  or  coterie, 
limits  the  field  of  his  election. 

Starke  :  When  we  think  that  God  is  fiuthest 
from  us,  that  in  displeasure  He  has  entirely  left  ui, 
then  wiUi  his  grace  and  almighty  help  He  is  nearest 
to  us.  —  Thk  same:  Even  in  solitude  the  pioos 
Christian  is  not  alone,  for  God  is  always  near 
him. 

God  does  not  err  in  his  calling.  Gideon  was 
the  ri<;ht  man,  though  he  himself  did  not  believe 
it.  He  desires  a  sign,  not  from  unbelief,  but  ho- 
miltty.  He  who  thus  desires  a  miracle,  believes  in 
miracles.  He  desires  it  not  to  be  a  proof  of  God, 
but  of  himself.  To  him  the  censure  of  Jesus  does 
not  apply :  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye 
will  not  believe ; "  for  those  wished  them  as  grounds 
of  faith  in  Jesus,  Gideon  as  evidence  that  him- 
self was  the  right  man.  Gideon's  humility  was 
oidence  of  his  strength. —  Hedinger:  Conceit 
and  pride  do  not  lead  man  to  God,  but  humility 
and  lowliness  do. 

Thus  Gideon  believed  the  angel  whom  he  beheld 
vanishing  toward  heaven  ;  the  Jews  did  not  believe 
Jesus,  when  He  wrought  miracles  and  rose  from 
the  dead.  But  Gideon's  eye  was  the  humility  wiih 
which  he  looked  at  himself.  ^Vhen  Christians  do 
not  believe,  it  is  because  of  pride  which  does  not 
see  itself.  It  is  not  for  want  of  a  theophany  that 
many  do  not  believe ;  for  all  have  seen  angels,  if 
their  heart  be  with  God.    "  For  the  angel  of  the 

if  Peaee,  t.  «.,  doce  not  desire  to  deetroy  Isiael  in  hliwimtb, 
but  cherifbee  thoughts  of  peace.'*  Cf.  Hengsfeenbeis,  Din- 
on  Pent.  ii.  p.  34.  —  Tb.] 
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Lord  encampeth  round  abont  them  that  fear  Him, 
and  delivcreth  them  "  (Ps.  xxxiv.  8 J. 

8tabk£  :  Eren  the  strongest  faith  has  always 
something  of  weakness  in  it.  —  Lisco :  From  yer. 
14  Gideon  seems  already  to  have  perceived  who  it 
was  that  spake  with  him.  His  answer  is  the  lan- 
guage not  so  much  of  unbelief  as  of  modesty.  — 
Gbrulch  :  His  prayer  was  not  dictated  by  nnbe- 
be^  but  by  a  childlike,  rererential  acknowledgment 
of  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham. 

(Bp.  Haix  (ver.  11) :  What  shifts  nature  will 
make  to  live !  O  that  we  conld  be  so  careful  to 
lay  up  spiritnal  food  for  our  souls,  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  fpiritual  Midianites  I  we  could  not 


but  live  in  despite  of  all  adversaries.  —  The  samb 
(ver.  13) :  The  valiant  man  was  here  weak,  weak 
in  faith,  weak  in  discourse,  whilst  he  ar^es  God's 
absence  by  affliction,  his  presence  by  deliverances, 
and  the  unlikelihood  of  success  by  his  own  inabil- 
ity —  all  gross  inconsequences.  —  Scott  :  Talents 
suited  for  peculiar  services  may  for  a  time  be 
buried  in  obscurity;  but  in  due  season  the  Lord 
will  take  the  candle  fVom  "  under  the  bushel,"  and 
place  it  "  on  a  candlestick,"  to  give  light  to  all 
around;  and  that  time  must  be  wait^  for,  by 
those  who  feel  their  hearts  glow  with  desires  of 
usefulness  which  at  present  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  executing.  —  Te.] 


Gideon  destroyt  the  altar  of  Baal,  and  builds  one  to  Jehovah,     H%$  fathery  Joath^ 
defends  him  against  the  idolaters.     His  new  name,  Jeruhhaal, 

Chapter  VI.  25-32. 


25  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  [that]  night,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  mito 
him,  T^e  thy  fiither's  young  [ox]  bullock,  even  [and]  ^  the  second  bullock  of 
seven  years  old,  and  throw  [puU]  down  the  altar  of  Baal  that  thy  father  hath,  and 

26  cut  down  the  grove  [Asherah]  that  is  by  [upon]  it :  And  build  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  [Jehoval^  thy  Grod  upon  the  top  of  this  rock  [fortification],  in  the  ordered 
place,*  and  take  the  second  bullock,  and  offer  a  burnt-sacrifice  with  the  wood  of  the 

27  grove  [Asherah]  which  thou  shalt  cut  down.  Then  [And]  Gideon  took  ten  men 
of  his  servants,  and  did  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  said  unto  him :  and  so  it  was, 
because  he  feared  his  father's  household,  and  the  men  of  the  city,  that  he  could 

28  not  do  it  by  day,  that  he  did  it  by  night*  And  when  the  men  of  the  city  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  behold,  the  altar  of  Baal  was  cast  down,  and  the  grove 
[Asherah]  was  cut  down  that  was  by  [upon]  it,  and  the  second  bullock  was  offered 
upon  the  altar  that  was  built  And  they  said  one  to  another,  who  hath  done  this 
thing  ?  And  when  [omit :  when]  they  inquired  and  asked  [searched],  [and]  they 
said,  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  hath  done  this  thing.  Then  the  men  of  the  city 
said  unto  Joash,  Bring  out  thy  son,  that  he  may  die :  because  he  hath  cast  down 
the  altar  of  Baal,  and  because  he  hath  cut  down  the  grove  [Asherah]  that  was  by 

fupon]  it  And  Joash  said  unto  all  that  stood  against  [about]  him.  Will  ye  plead 
contend]  for  Baal  ?  will  ye  save  hhn  ?  he  that  mU.  plead  [contendeth]  for  him,  let 
him  be  put  to  death  whilst  it  is  yet  morning ;  *  if  he  be  a  god,  let  him  plead  [con- 
tend] for  himself,  because  one  [he]  hath  cast  down  his  altar.  Therefore  on  that 
day  he  [they]  called  hhn  Jerubbad,  saying,  Let  Baal  plead  [contend]  against  him, 
because  he  hath  thrown  down  his  altar. 


29 
80 


31 


32 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  26.  —  Bertheftu  aod  Wordsworth  alio  find  4wo  buUoeks  In  the  text  f<The  original  text,^  mjB  the  latter, 
(*  seems  clcarlj  to  speak  of  two  bullocks,  and  the  ancient  rersions  appear  to  distinguish  them  (see  Sept.^  Vulg,^  Syriaey 
Arabic)."  De  Wette  and  Bunsen,  too,  render  "and,'*  noc  "eren."  Kell  argues,  that  "if  God  had  commanded  Gideon 
to  take  two  bollocks,  He  would  snrely  also  hare  told  him  what  he  was  to  do  with  both."  But  does  He  not  tell  him 
plainlj  enough  in  the  WOTds,  "and  pull  down  the  altar  of  Baal  ?  "    Bee  the  oommentaiy,  below. —  Ta.J 

\t  Tor.  2S.  —  nD*^]799*  ^^^  author's  translation  of  this  word,  "  on  the  fbrward  edge,'*  is  too  precarious  to  allow 
of  its  Introdoetton  mto  'the  text.    It  probably  means :  "  with  the  arrangement  of  wood  "  (cf.  below).    On  the  use  of 


2  In  this  sense,  see  Ges.  2>ar.,  s.  y.,  B.  2,  a.  —  Tm.] 

'  [8  Ver.  27.  —  Hie  E.  V.  is  singularlj  awkward  here.    Dr.  Cassel :  ",  and  as,  on  account  of  the  house  of  his  fkth'er  and 
tlie  men  of  the  eltj,  he  feared  to  do  it  bj  day,  he  did  it  by  night."  -^  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  81.  —  Dr.  Ousel  transUtes  the  foregoing  clause  thus :  "  he  that  oootendeth  for  him,  let  him  die !     Wait  tiU 
moim&g ;  "  eto.    Kell  interprets  similarly.  —  Ta.] 
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BXEQSnCAL  AHD  DOOTBINAL. 

Ver.  25.  And  it  ouna  to  past  that  nis^&t. 
"  Te  have  honored  false  gods  instead  of  the  eter- 
nal God/'  the  prophet  had  said  above,  "  and  there- 
fore are  come  under  the  yoke."  For  apart  from 
its  God,  the  maintenance  of  Israel's  nationali^  is 
an  unnecessary  thing.  If  they  attach  themsefves 
to  the  gods  of  the  nations,  they  must  also  wear 
their  fetters.  Only  when  they  beliere  the  Eternal 
is  freedom  either  necessary  or  ptossible.  The  war 
against  the  oppressors,  must  be^  against  the  eods 
of  the  opprestK)r8.  Gideon,  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  or  Israel's  God,  cannot  summon  to  battle 
against  the  enemy,  while  an  altar  of  Baal  stands 
in  his  father's  own  village.  Israel's  watchword  in 
every  contest  is,  **  God  with  na ; "  but  before  that 
word  can  kindle  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it  must 
have  been  preceded  by  another  —  "Down  with 
Baal!"  This  truth  God  himself  enunciates  iii 
the  valiant  soul  of  Gideon.  For  now,  being  wholly 
filled  with  divine  fire,  he  will  delay  no  longer. 
But,  only  he  who  fears  not  Baal  will  find  confi- 
dence among  the  people.  The  vigorous  blows  of 
his  axe  against  the  Asnerah  are  the  clearest  proofs 
of  his  own  faith.  Such  a  faith  kindles  faith.  Ac- 
cordingly, Gideon  must  b(pn  the  liberation  of 
Israel  m  his  own  house.  Whoever  will  be  truly 
free,  must  commence  with  himself  and  by  his  own 
fire-side — that  is  truth  for  all  ages. 

Take  the  ox-buUock,  etc.  Under  divine  inspi- 
ration, Gideon  is  as  energetic  as  he  is  prudent. 
He  neither  delays,  nor  listens  overmuch.  He 
chooses  night  for  what  he  has  to  do,  not  from  cow- 
ardice, but  to  insure  a  successful  issue.  By  day, 
an  outcry  and  contest  would  be  inevitable,  and 
would  terrify  the  undecided.  An  accomplished 
fitct  makes  an  impression,  and  gives  courage.  His 
task  is  a  twofold  one:  he  must  first  tear  down, 
then  build  up.  The  abominations  of  Baal  must  be 
thrown  down.  The  altars  of  Baal,  as  the  superior 
sun-god,  were  located  on  heights  or  elevated  situa- 
tions. They  were  built  of  stone,  sometimes  also 
of  wood  or  earth  (2  Kgs.  xxiiL-15),  and  were  of 
considerable  massiveness.     Erected  upon  them, 

"  planted  "  {VriH  rfb,  Deut  xvi.  21 ),  stood  a  tree, 
or  trunk  of  a  tree,  covered  with  aJLl  manner  of 
symbols.  This  was  consecrated  to  Astarte,  the 
fruitful,  subordinate  nightrj^dess.  Such  an  im- 
age was  that  of  Artemis  m  Ephesus,  black  (like 
the  earth),  fastened  to  the  ground,  and  fall  about 
the  breasts,  to  symbolize  the  fostering  love  of  the 
earth.  In  other  places,  where  the  Greeks  met  with 
similar  figures,  Sparta,  Byzantium,  and  el^where 
(cf.  Gerhard,  Gnech.  Mythol.  8  332,  4,  vol.  i.  p. 
343),  they  were  dedicatoid  to  Artemis  Orthia,  or 
Ortnosia.    In  this  name  (hp96sy  straight),  that  of 

the  Asherah  (from  ^W^  to  be  straight)  was  long 
since  recognized  (cf.  Zom,  Biblioth.  ArUiquar.,  p. 
383).  Asherah  was  the  straight  and  erect  idol  of 
Astarte  ,*  the  symbol  of  her  sensual  attributes.  Its 
phallic  character  made  it  the  object  of  utter  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  to  the  pure  and  chaste  worship 
of  Jehovah.  And  in  truth  the  worship  at  Sparta 
(Pans.  iii.  16,  7)  did  not  difier  essentially  from 
that  on  Mt.  Carmel  (1  Kgs.  xviu.  28).  This  idol 
was  a  common  ornament  of  the  altars  of  Baal,^ 

1  Vby  ^(S^B  mttfyn,  HeoM  they  always  oooor 
togttbOT,  cf.  1  i^  zivT  28  /  ZTl.  88;  3  Kgs.  zvtL  16 ;  zzi. 
8;  zzlU.  15. 

S  [WoBMWonH :  » Okleon,  though  not  »  priast,  wis 


by  means  of  which  these  represented  the  wonhip 
of  nature  in  its  completeness.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  find  Baal  and  Astarte  joined  together,  as  well 
as  Baal  and  Asherah.  Accordinglv,  Asherah  and 
Astarte  are  not  indeed  altogether  identical,  as  was 
formeriy  supposed ;  but  neiuer  are  they,  as  Movers 
thought  {Pnomix.  L  561,  etc),  difierent  divinities. 
Asherah  was  the  Astarte  Orthia,  the  image  which 
expressed  the  ideas  represented  by  the  goddess; 
but  it  was  not,  and  need  not  be,  the  only  image  of 
.the  goddess.  Without  adducing  here  the  many 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Awerah  and  Astarte 
occur,  the  forcing  observationF  may  suffice  to 
explain  every  one  of  them.  It  will  be  round,  upon 
reviewing  them,  that  while  persons  could  indeed 
worship  Astarte,  it  was  only  Asherah  which  they 
could  make  for  themselves,  and  again  destroy,  tk 
form  and  idea,  Baal  and  Ajitarte  presented  the  per- 
fect contrast  to  the  living  and  creative  God.  (jid- 
eon,  therefore,  if  he  is  to  build  up  Israel  anew, 
must  begin  with  the  overthrow  of  their  idols.  But 
this  was  not  so  slight  an  undertaking  as  to  be 
within  his  own  sole  powers  of  execution.  He 
needs  men  and  carts  for  the  purpose.  He  must 
wrench  the  altar  of  Baal  out  of  its  grooves,  and 
throw  it  down ;  tear  out  the  Asherah,  and  cut  it 
to  pieces.    In  their  place  (this  is  expressed  by  the 

7^^,  "  this,''  of  ver.  26),  he  is  to  erect  an  altar  to 
the  Eternal  God.  For  Uiis  he  cannot  use  the  pol- 
luted fragments  of  the  altar  of  Baal.  He  must 
bring  pure  earth  and  stones  with  him,  out  of  which 
to  construct  it.  Hence  he  uses  ten  servants  to 
assist  him,  and  a  cart. 

Take  the  ox-bullo6k  which  bekmga  to  thy 
Ikther,  eto.  The  altar  of  Baal  had  been  erected 
on  his  father's  estate.  The  guilt  of  his  Other's 
house  must  be  first  atoned  for.    Therefore  his  ca^ 

tie  are  to  be  taken.    'TiOTH  "Ig,  ox-bnllock,  is  not 

a  young  bullock,  and  does  not  answer  to  *^i79  19* 
It  is  rather  the  first  bullock  of  the  herd,  the 
"  leader ; "  for  even  the  second,  being  seven  years 
old,  is  no  longer  young.  Hesiod  advises  agricul- 
turists to  provide  themselves  two  plough-biSlocks 
of  nine  years  old  (  Work$  and  Days,  447).  In 
Homer,  bullocks  of  five  years  are  ofiered  and 
slaughtered  {li  ii.  403  ;  Oays$.  xix.  420).  Down 
to  the  present  day,  the  bullock  of  the  plain  of  Jex- 
reel  and  the  Kishon  surpasses,  in  size  and  strength, 
the  same  animal  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  land 
(cf.  Hitter,  xvi.  703).  This  first  bullock,  this  head 
of  the  heiti,  answers  in  a  sense  to  the  head  of  the 
fi&mily,  which  is  Joash ;  it  must  help  to  destroy 
the  altar  which  belongs  to  the  latter.  But  as 
Gideon  is  not  simply  to  destroy,  but  also  to  build 
up,  the  second  bullock  must  also  be  taken,  to  be 
offered  upon  the  new  altar,  in  a  fire  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  Asherah.  The  flames  for  which  the 
idol  must  furnish  the  material  —  and  we  ma^ 
thence  infer  how  considerable  a  leg  of  wood  it 
was,  —  must  serve  to  present  an  ororing  to  the 
Eternal  God.< 
Vers.  26-29.  On  the  top  of  the  flxrtilloation, 

on  the  forward  edge,  til7^n  ttWn  by  :  not  the 
rock,  near  which  God  first  appeared  to  Gideon. 
It  was  stated  at  the  outset,  that  Israel  made  them- 
selves grottoes,  caves,  and  fortifications  against  the 

mad*  a  prl«tC  for  the  ooeaaloo  —  m  BlUiKwh  afUrwmnU  «■■ 
(oh.  xiii.  19)—  bj  the  tpedal  rwnownd  of  God,  who  ■hows 
his  dlTlne  independenoe  and  fowreigii  antfaoritj  bj  Bsakhig 
priests  of  whom  be  wUU  aod  by  oiderinff  altera  to  be  bollt 
where  he  wiU.    Cf.  Ilengst,  Fbu«/nic4,  tt.  48."  —  Ta ] 
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enemj.  Some  tach  place  of  protection  and  de- 
fenie  we  are  here  to  understand  by  the  term  T137ZD. 
Upon  this,  the  altar  of  Baal,  the  helper  who  could 
not  help,  had  reared  itwlf.  In  its  nlace,  an  altar 
of  the  tme  Helper,  the  Eternal  God,  was  now 

built,  and  placed  n5"^555,  on  the  forward  edge. 
This  word  occnrs  repeatedly  in  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  in  the  sense  of  *  battle-array."  It  an- 
swers to  the  Latin  acies,  and  indicates  tnat  attitude 
of  armies  in  which  they  turn  their  ofiensiye  sides 
toward  each  other ;  so  that  we  are  told  ( I  Sam.  x^vii. 
21)  that  Israel  and  the  Philistines  had  arranged 

themselycs  n^^JJl}  HtTjif^  n^nj??.  Now,  as 
ooes  came  to  ngnify  battlVarray  because  of  the 

sharp  side  which  this  presented,  so  Hp'njTQt  as 
here  osed  of  the  fortification,  can  only  signify  its 
forward  edge.1  The  place  where  Gideon  had  to 
work  was  within  the  lurisdiction  of  Joash,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  since  otherwise  the 
inhabitants  would  scarcely  liaye  remained  ignorant 
of  his  proceedings  till  the  next  morning. 

Ver.  SO.  And  the  men  of  the  dty  said  unto 
Joaah.  Although  the  altar  belonc;ed  to  Joash,  the 
people  of  the  city  neyertheless  think  themselves 
entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  insult  oflTered  to 
Baal.  Baal  worshippers  are  not  tolerant.  The 
disposition  of  Joash  however,  seems  even  before 
this  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Gideon.  For 
when  it  is  said  that  Gideon  feared  to  do  his  work 
by  day,  among  all  those  whom  he  considers,  his 
fiuber  is  not  mentioned,  though  he  must  be  the 
most  directly  concerned.  The  same  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  the  energetic  and  ironical  answer 
which  he  gives  the  men  of  the  city.  There  is 
nothine  to  support  Bertheau's  conjecture  that 
Joash  held  the  ofiice  of  a  judge.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  family ;  as  such,  he  is  reauired  to  deliver  up 
Gideon,  fi:uil^  of  crime  towards  Baal.  Joash  is 
not  merely  indisposed  to  do  this,  but  even  threatens 
to  use  violence  against  any  one  who  takes  the 
cause  of  Baal  upon  himself.  A  few  such  forcible 
words  were  enough  to  quiet  the  people  of  the  city. 
Israel  had  fiUlen  mto  such  deep  torpidity  and.  self- 
oblivion,  that  their  enemies  dared  to  demand  of  a 
father  the  life  of  his  son,  because  he  had  done  that 
which  it  was  the  dutjr  of  every  Israelite  to  do. 
The  first  energetic  resistance  chan^  the  position 
of  parties,  and  puts  the  enemy  to  flight. 

Yer.  31.  And  Joaah  aaid,  will  ye  contend  for 
Baal  ?  In  a  similar  manner,^  Lncian  ridicules  the 
heathenism  of  his  day,  by  representing  Jupiter 
ms  laughed  at  for  letting  the  sacriligious  thieves 
depart  from  Olympia,  untouched  by  his  thunder- 
bolts, although  they  had  cut  from  his  statue  the 
golden  locks  of  hairs,  each  of  which  weighed  six 
mine  (in  JupUer  Tragoedvu).    It  lies  in  the  nature 

'  np*n]^3,  ( with  the  prapMatioQ  {ZuriU- 
laaa^  of  this  word  is  doobtftil.  Sinee 
n^^  is  OMd  a  Kfi-  zv.  22)  with  ^  of  the  baUdinf  ma- 
terial, Stndcr  and  Bertheau  aodentand  np'H^D  of  the 
BAterials  of  the  overthrown  Bealnatmr,  out  of  which  Gideon 
VM  to  boikl  the  altar  Co  Jehovah  —  Studer  applying  the 
word  more  partlenlarly  to  the  gtone  of  the  altar  itieU; 
Berthcau  to  the  materiab,  espeeiall/  the  pieces  of  wood, 
Ijlng  <m  the  altar,  ready  to  be  used  In  oflBrlng  saeriflcef. 

Bot  they  are  certainly  wrong ;  Ibr  neither  does  nSH]^ 
mean  building  matetiaj  or  pieces  of  wood,  nor  does  ihe 
Mkniie  artlole,  whieh  here  pceeedee  it,  point  to  the  altar 

of  BaaL    The  verb  ?f  ^7  oeeuti  not  only  quite  fteqnently 


of  heathenism  to  identify  God  and  the  symbol 
which  represents  Him,  since  in  general  whatever 
testifies  of  God,  every  sensible  manifestation  of 
Deity,  ig  mad§  Deity  itself  by  it.  Joash  ridicules 
the  idea  of  hid  heathen  neighbors,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  altar  is  an  insult  to  Baal.  On  the  prin- 
ciples of  heathenism,  Baal's  protection  of  his  altar, 
or  the  contrar^r,  will  demonstrate  whether  he  is  or 
is  not.  If  be  is  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  altar, 
Joash  mockingly  ai^ues,  it  is  an  insult  for  another 
to  undertake  it  for  him.  In  this  case,  not  he  who 
injures,  but  he  who  would  defend  his  altar,  denies 
his  deity.    The  latter  first  deserves  to  die.    Many 

expositors  have  connected  "^(7^?  T?,  **  till  morn- 
ing," with  riW,  "let  him  die,"  which  is  against 
the  sense  of  Joash's  speech.  As  to  the  destroyer 
of  the  altar,  he  says,  we  know  not  jet  whether  he 
has  deserved  death ;  wait  till  monung,  and  let  us 
see  whether  Baal  himself  will  do  anything.  But 
he  who  would  take  BaaPs  place,  and  put  the  other 
to  death,  he  deserves  punishment  at  once ;  for  he 
denies  that  Baal  has  any  power  at  all,  and  by  con- 
sequence that  he  exists.  Wait  till  morning,  if  he 
be  a  sod,  he  will  contend  for  himaelf,  because 
he  hath  oaat  down  hla  altar.  Joash  denies  that 
the  altar  belonged  to  him,  although  ver.  25  states 
that  it  did.  The  altar,  he  says,  belongs  to  its  god : 
let  him  see  to  it.  The  result  of  these  words  must 
have  been,  to  make  it  evident  to  the  men  of  the 
city  that  Joash  and  his  house  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  BaaL  For  this  they  knew  fuU 
well,  that  their  Baal  would  do  nothing  to  Gideon. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  illusions  of  heathen- 
ism in  all  ages,  that  it  does  not  itself  believe  in 
that  for  which  it  spends  its  zeal. 

Ver.  .32.  And  at  that  time  they  named  him 
Jerubbaal,  that  is,  Baal  will  contend  with  him, 
for  he  hath  thrown  down  hia  altar.  Why  ex- 
positors have  not  been  content  with  this  significant 
explanation,  it  is  impossible  to  see.^  It  sets  forth 
the  utter  impotence  of  Baal,  ond  the  mockery 
which  it  excited.  Had  Gideon  been  named  "  Con- 
tender with  Baal,"  it  would  have  implied  the  exist- 
ence of  Baal.  But  if  he  was  called,  "  Baal  will 
contend  with  him,  avenge  himself  on  him,"  and 
thus  by  his  life,  presence,  and  prosperity,  strikingly 
manifested  the  impotence  of  the  idol-god,  who 
could  not  take  vengeance  on  him,  then  his  name 
itself  was  full  of  the  triuinph  of  the  Israelitish 

Sunt  over  its  opponents.  Baal  can  do  nothing, 
aal  voiU  do  notning,  when  his  altars  are  over- 
thrown. Baal  IS  not:  Israel  has  no  occasion  to 
fear.  The  snperstition  that  he  will  a  ventre  him- 
self on  his  enemies,  is  idle.  Of  that,  Jerubbaal 
afibrds  living  proof.  In  vain  did  BaaPs  servants 
wait  for  vengeance  to  overtake  Gideon  —  it  came 
not;  the  hero  only  becomes  greater  and  more  tri- 

of  the  arrangement  of  the  wood  upon  the  altar  (Gen.  xzii. 
9 ;  Lev.  I.  7,  and  eliewhere),  but  alio  of  the  preparation  of 
the  altar  for  the  merifloe  (Num.  xziil.  4).     Accordingly, 

n^'^S^  ^^*°  toareely  be  undentood  otherwine  than  of 
the  preparation  of  the  altar  to  be  built  for  the  Bacriflclal 
action,  in  the  lenae :  *  Build  the  altar  with  the  preparation 
(equipment)  required  for  the  Mcriflce  '  According  to  what 
follows,  this  preparation  counted  In  piling  up  the  wood  of 
the  Asberah  on  the  altar  to  coosame  the  bomt-offerlng  of 
Gideon."  — Te.] 

S  The  same  Idea  underlies  the  Jewish  legends  of  Abra- 
ham^ deetmction  of  the  idols  In  his  other's  house.  GC 
Beer,  l^ben  Af*raham%  Leipslg,  1869.  p.  10. 

t  KeU  has  come  back  to  it. 
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umphant  The  name  is  therefore  of  sweater  eth- 
ical significance,  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
This  fact  secured  its  perpetuation  and  popular  use. 
Even  believers  in  the  eternal  God  are  aeeply  im- 
bued with  superstitious  fear  of  Baal,  which  forbids 
them  to  do  anything  against  him.  How  idle  this 
fear  is,  Gideon  shows.  Samuel  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress speaks  of  Gideon  as  Jerubbaal  (1  Sam.  xii. 
11);  wnile  Joab,  speaking  of  Abimelech,  calls  him 

**  son  of  Jembbosheth "  (2  Sam.  xi.  21 ).  FVp:Sl  is  a 
term  of  reproach  for  Baal  (Hos.  ix.  10).^  Any 
connection  between  the  name  Jerubbaal  and  that 
of  a  god  JariboloSf  discovered  on  Palmyrene  in- 
scriptions, is  not  to  be  thought  of.  First,  for  the 
self-evident  reason,  that  no  heathen  god  can  possi- 
bly be  called  Jerubbaal ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
like-sounding  Jcar  can  be  better  explained  from 

rnj,  the  moon,  thus  suggesting  a  moon-baal  (of. 
Corpus  Insc,  Grac.  iif.  n.  4502,  etc. ;  Ritter,  xviL 
1531,  etc.).    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Gideon's 

proper 'name,  p^^l^y  appropriately  expresses  the 

act  with  which  he  began  his  career.  V*l^  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  Latin  caedere,  to  fell.  Deut  viL  5 
says :  **  Their  altars  ye  shall  throw  down,  .... 

their  asherahs  ye  shall  fell  (l^iiy^aip,  of.  Deut.  xii. 
3 ).  The  same  word  is  used  (2  Chron.  xiv.  2 ;  xxxi. 
1 )  of  the  felling  of  the  Asherah,  and  Lsa.  ix.  9,  of 
the  felling  of  trees.  Gideon,  therefore,  is  the 
Feller,  Ccetor  (Caesar). 


HOBULKnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

After  the  miracle  of  his  election,  Gideon  enters 
on  his  calling.  Othniel  begins  his  official  career 
in  battle,  Gideon  in  his  own  house.  He  must  test 
at  home  his  courage  against  foes  abroad.  Before 
he  can  proclaim  the  call  of  God  against  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel,  who  are  inflicted  on  account  of  the 
prevalent  idolatry,  he  must  throw  down  the  altar 
of  Baal  in  his  father's  house. '  The  most  difficult 
batUc  is  to  be  fouj^ht  first.  Nearest  neighbors  are 
the  worst  adversaries.  But  he  dares  it  because  he 
believes  God,  and  wins.  So,  when  preachers  of 
the  gospel  reap  no  fruit  and  gain  no  victory,  it  is 
often  because  they  have  not  yet  overthrown  the 
altars  in  their  own  houses.  The  road  to  the  hearts 
of  the  congregation,  is  over  the  ruins  of  the  min- 
ister's own  Baal.  —  Stabke  :  Christian  friend, 
thou  also  hast  a  Baal  in  thine  own  heart,  namelf , 
evil  concupiscence.  Wilt  thou  please  the  Lord, 
first  tear  that  idol  down. 

But  Gideon  must  not  merely  tear  down,  but 
also  build  up ;  not  only  destrov  the  old  altar,  but 
also  sacrifice  on  the  new.  Tearing  down  is  of 
itself  no  proof  of  devotion ;  for  an  enemy's  enemy 
is  not  a^ays  a  friend.  The  spirit  that  onlv  de- 
nies, is  an  evil  spirit.  Divine  truth  is  positive. 
Buildinj^  involves  confession ;  hence,  to  build  up 
(edify)  is  to  proclaim  our  confession  and  to  preacn 
the  gospel  of  Him  who  is  Yea  and  Amen.  So 
did  Uie  Apostle  not  merely  undermine  the  idolatry 
of  Diana,  but  build  up  the  church  in  Ephesus. 
Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  the  Germans,  not  only 
'  cut  down  the  oaks  of  heathenism,  but  founded 
churches.  All  churches  arc  Gideon-altars,  dedi- 
cated to  Him  who  overthrew  death,  that  He  might 
build  up  the  New  Jerusalem.  —  Stabke  :  He  who 

1  On  the  names  Ishboeheth  and  Mephiboaheth,  compare 
ft>r  the  praent  mjr  article  on  Ishboaheth  in  Henog*i  lUal- 


would  trul^  reform,  must  not  only  abolish,  but 
put  something  better  in  its  place. 

Gideon's  sacrifice  was  to  be  consumed  bv  the 
wood  of  the  idol-image.  The  sole  use  which  can 
be  made  of  wooden  ^>ds,  is  to  kindle  a  sacrifice  to 
the  trne  God.  The  wood  was  not  unholy,  but 
only  the  heart  that  fashioned  it  into  an  idol-image.  * 
The  mountains  on  which  the  people  worship^ 
were  not  unholy,  but  only  the  people  who  erected 
idols  upon  them.  All  sacrificiai  fiames  arise  from 
the  wood  of  idols  previously  worshipped.  So  the 
Apostle  consumed  his  zeal  as  persecutor  in  the 
burning  zeal  of  love.  When  the  heart  bums  wiUi 
longings  after  its  Saviour,  the  flames  consume  the 
worldly  idols  which  it  formerly  served.  When 
prayer  rises  like  the  smoke  of  sacrifice,  it  springs 
from  penitence  in  which  old  sins  are  burned  to 
ashes. 

Gideon  is  obedient  to  every  direction,  and  is 
crowned  with  success.  Notwithstanding  apparent 
danger,  obedience  to  God  conducts  onljr  to  happy 
issues.  The  most  painful  injunction  is  laid  on 
Abraham ;  he  obeys,  and  it  turns  to  salvation. 
The  enemies  seek  to  slay  Gideon  ;^  but  they  are 
sent  home  with  derision.  Gideon  not  onlv  threw 
down  the  altar  in  his  father's  house,  but  also  won 
his  fiither's  heart  for  God.  So,  confession  of  Christ 
often  draws  after  it  the  hearts  of  parents.  It  is 
salvation,  even  if  the  first  be  Inst.  However  late, 
if  at  last  men  only  come  to  God! — Lisco:  The 
father  had  evidently  derived  new  courage  from  his 
son's  bold  exploit  of  faith,  and  declares  war  to  the 
idolaters,  if  they  touch  his  son.  —  Gerlach  :  The 
bold  deed  of  the  son  inspired  the  father  also  with 
new  faith  and  courage.  Hence,  in  this  strife, 
Joash  dared  to  judge  as  faith  demanded. 

And  Gideon  was  called  Jerubbaal.  The  hero  is 
the  wonderful  type  of  the  militant  church :  militant, 
that  is,  against  unbelief,  not  engaged  in  internal 
warfare.  His  name  proclaimed  that  Baal  is  noth- 
ing and  can  do  nothing ;  but  that  God's  word  is 
irresistable.  Hence,  it  is  a  symbol  of  encourage- 
ment for  all  who  confess  the  truth.  He  who  fears 
and  hesitates,  does  not  love ;  but  for  him  who  has 
courage,  Baal  b  vanished.  Gideon  threw  down 
his  altar,  and  built  another  for  God,  not  for  die 
stones'  sake,  but  for  Israel's  benefit  Every  Chris- 
dan  is  a  Jerubbaal,  so  long  as  instead  of  self- 
righteousness,  he  gives  a  pkoe  in  hb  heart  to  the 
Cross.  *  Thus,  many  in  our  days,  who  have  more 
fear  of  man  than*  courage  in  God,  are  put  to  shame 
by  Jerubbaal.  They  exercise  discretion,  regard 
their  position,  look  to  their  income,  defr  to  supe- 
riors, and  wish  to  please  all,  —  but  only  he  who 
seeks  to  pleaae  God  alone,  loses  nothing  and  gams 
all.  —  Starke  :  As  names  given  to  men  in  mem- 
ory of  their  good  deeds  are  an  honor  to  them,  so  to 
their  adversaries  they  are  a  disgrace.  —  Geblach  : 
Henceforth  the  life  and  well-Ming  of  Gideon  be- 
came an  actual  proof  of  the  nothingness  of  idol- 
atry ;  hence  he  receives  the  name  Jerubbaal  {nm. 
the  mouth  of  his  father. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  The  wood  of  Baal's  grove  must  be 
used  to  bum  a  sacrifice  unto  God.  When  it  was 
once  cut  down,  God's  detestation  and  their  danger 
ceased.  The  good  creatures  of  God  that  have  been 
profened  to  idolatry,  may,  in  a  change  of  their  use, 
be  employed  to  the  holy  service  of  their  Maker.  — 
Wordswobth:  The  Farthenons  and  Pantheons 
of  heathen  antiquity  have  been  consecrated  into  * 
Basilicas  and  Churches  of  Christ  —  Henrt  :  Gid- 

enepU.  vli.  88,  wheie,  however,  the  printer  has 

put  bl7D»  '»-ip  tor  bl7n  nna. 
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eon,  as  a  type  of  Christ,  must  first  save  his  people 
from  their  sins,  then  fix>m  their  enemies.  —  Thb 
IAMB :  It  is  good  to  appear  for  God  when  we  are 


called  to  it,  though  there  be  few  or  none  to  second 
as,  becanse  God  can  incline  the  hearts  of  those  to 
stand  by  as,  from  whom  we  little  expect  it  —  Tb.] 


The  Midianite  marauders  being  encamped  in  the  Plain  of  Jezreel^  the  Spirit  of  Jeho^ 
vah  takes  possession  of  Gideon,     The  double  sign  of  the  fleece. 

Chapter  VI.  33-40. 

33  Then  [And]  all  the  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  children  [sons]  of 
the  east  were  gathered  together,  and  w^nt  over,  and  pitched  [encamped]  in  the 

34  valley  [plain]  of  Jezreel.     But  [And]  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  upon 

35  Gideon,  and  he  hiew  a  [the]  trumpet ;  add  Abi-ezer  was  gathered  after  him.  And 
he  sent  messengers  throughout  all  Manasseh ;  who  also  was  gathered  after  him : 
and  he  sent  messengers  unto  Asher,  and  unto  Zebulun,  and  unto  Naphtali ;  and 

36  they  came  up  to  meet  them.^     And  Gideon  said  unto  God,  K  thou  wilt  save  Israel 

37  by  my  hand,  as  thou  hast  said,  Behold,  I  will  [omit :  will]  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in 
the  [threshing]  floor :  and  if  the  dew  [shall]  be  on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry 
upon  all  the  earth  [ground]  besides,  then  shall  I  know  that  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by 

38  my  hand,  as  thou  hast  said.  And  it  was  so :  for  [and  when]  he  rose  up  early  on 
the  morrow,  and  [he]  thrust  [pressed *]  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed*  the  [omit: 

39  the]  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  [Sie  •]  bowl-full  of  water.  And  Gideon  said  unto  God, 
Let  not  thine  anger  be  hot  [kindled]  against  me,  and  I  will  speak  but  this  once : 
let  me  prove  [try],  I  pray  thee,  but  this  once  with  the  fleece ;  let  it  now  be  dry 

40  only  upon  the  fleece,  and  upon  all  the  ground  let  there  be  dew.  And  God  did  so 
that  night :  for  [and]  it  was  dry  upon  the  fleece  only,  and  there  was  dew  on  all  the 
ground. 

TEICTUAL  AND  ORAlDfATIOAL. 

[1  Ter.  86.  —  CnbHpb,  <'  to  meet  them,**  t.  e^  Gideon  and  the  AUnudtei  alniAj  in  the  field.  Dr.  Cwael  (De  Wette, 
■Ifo)  iabetifcatee  "  him.**  The  LXX.  ch&nge  the  nwnher  ftt  the  other  end  of  the  eentence,  probably  because  they  ttiou|^t 
that  the  moontalneers  of  Aiher  and  Naphtali,  descending  into  the  plain,  did  not  make  a  good  sal\}ect  for  H  ^37,  to  go 
up,  and  render:  «at  Mfiii  cU  vwii^rntrw  ovrwr.  As  to  what  may  be  called  the  "  military  **  meaning  of  ilb^,  et  the 
Com.  on  ch.  L  1,  p.  26.  —  Tb.] 

p  Ver.aS.  — The  worda  rendered  "thruil  together'*  and  « wringwi »»  by  the  «.  V.,  are  nt*5  (from  n5|t)  and  ^p*) 
(ftwn  n^ID).  I>r-  Caaeel  translatee  the  Jirtt  by  «  wringing,**  the  second  by  ^  prening.**  The  dUBerence  between  them 
0e«ttf  to  be  eUgbt,  if  any.  In  the  text,  one  daoee  axpreoioe  the  action,  the  other  the  reenlt.  The  primary  idea  of  *n^, 
according  to  Geeenioa,  ie  **  to  ftraiten,  to  bring  into  a  narrow  compaai ;  **  that  of  H^p,  **  to  suck.'*  The  action  of 
wringing,  though  likely  enough  to  be  and  by  Gideon,  is  not  expressed  by  either  term.  Howerer,  it  lies  nearer  "TIT 
than  rryp,     De  Wette :  Er  druclct*  dU  WoBe  om,  und  presstg  Vum  ohm  dtr  Schttr^  ete«—  Tb.] 

[8  Ter.  88.  —  ^^DH,  **  tJu  bowl,**  namely,  the  one  he  used  to  recelte  the  water.  On  the  <*  bowl,**  compare  our  au- 
thor*B  remarks  on  ch.  t.  25.  — Tb.] 


exsgetical  and  doctrinal. 

Vera.  33-35.  It  was  high  time  that  a  new  spirit 
bestirred  itself  in  Lirael.  The  Bedouin  hordes 
already  pressed  forward  again  from  the  desert  re- 
ckons beyond  the  Jordan,  and  were  settling  down, 
IDte  a  h^vy^  cloud,  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  Gid- 
eon, by  his  bold  deed  against  Baal,  and  because 
the  idol-^d  did  nothing  whatever  to  avenge  the 
insnit  to  its  altar,  had  acauired  anthoritv  and  dis- 
tinction among  bis  people.    As  now  the  enemj 


who  oppressed  and  plundered  Israel  was  near,  the 
Spirit  of  God  filled  him,  literally,  "  put  him  on." 
What  he  had  done  against  the  altar  of  Baal  in  his 
father's  house,  that  he  would  attempt  against  the 
enemy  in  the  o^n  field.  He  sounds  the  trumpet 
on  the  mountains.  Though  the  youngest  in  his 
family,  and  that  the  least  in  Manasseh,  the  people 
obeyed  his  call,  and  ranged  themselves  under  him 

("^'*7^^^  —  *°*^^  power  is  there  in  one  courageous 
deed,  in  the  vigorous  resolution  of  one  man  in  a 
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ftervile  a^^.  Even  Asher,  who  had  held  back  fix>m 
Barak,  furoished  men.  Nor  were  the  brave  sons 
of  Zebolun  and  Naphtali  wanting  on  this  occasion. 
In  a  short  time  Gideon  stood  at  the  head  of  a  not 
inconsiderable  army. 

Ver.  36.  And  Gideon  said  unto  God.  The 
success  thus  far  enjoyed  by  Gideon,  has  not  lifted 
him  up.  He  cannot  yet  believe  that  he  is  called  to 
conduct  so  great  an  undertaking.  He  is  aware 
also  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposes  his  house 
and  country.  True,  the  divine  manifestation  which 
roused  his'soul,  is  still  acting  on  him.  But  time, 
even  a  few  eventful  days,  envelops  such  memories 
in  shadowy  dimness.  In  his  humility,  he  is  seized 
by  a  longing  for  renewed  certainty.  He  desires  to 
be  assur^,  whether  it  was  indeed  destined  for  him 
to  become  the  deliverer.  He  has  recourse  to  no 
superstitious  use  of  the  lot  He  turns  in  prayer  to 
the  God  who  has  already  shown  his  wonders  to 
him,  and  who,  as  angel,  has  conversed  with  him. 
Now,  as  in  ver.  20,  where  the  angel  manifests  bis 
supernatural  character,  the  narrator  used  Elohira, 
with  the  article,  because  from  Jehovah  alone,  who 
is  the  true  Elohim,  the  only  one  to  whom  this  name 
justly  belongs,  angels  proceed ;  so  here  a^n,  when 
Gideon  asks  for  a  new  si^,  he  makes  lum  pray  to 
*'  the  Elohim,"  and  contmues  to  employ  this  term 
as  long  as  he  speaks  of  the  miracle. 

Vers.  37-40.  Behold,  I  put  a  fleooe  of  wool  In 
the  threehins-floor.  The  si^  he  asks  for  is  such 
as  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  person  in 
rural  life.  The  holy  land  Is  favored  with  heavy, 
fertilizing  dews,  which  impart  to  its  fields  that 
beautiful  and  juicy  verdure,  by  which  it  forms  so 
grateful  a  contrast  with  the  dry  and  dewless  steppes 
on  which  nothing  but  the  palm  grows  (cf.  Ritter, 
XV.  157;  xvi.  42,  etc.  [Gage's  Transl.  ii.  1641). 
Wool,  spread  on  the  open  threshing-floor,  especially 
attracts  the  dew.  Gideon  proposes  to  consider  it  a 
divine  afSrmative  sign,  ir  only  the  wool  absorb 
dew,  while  the  ground  around  be  dry.  It  takes 
place.    He  finds  the  wool  wet;  after  wringing 

("?^»  from  *W  =  ^'^)  the  fleece,  and  pressing 

it  (V9?3.  ftom  n^9  =  \r59)»  he  can  flU  a  whole 
bowl  fiill  with  the  water ;  the  ground  round  about 
18  dry.  Though  very  remarkable,  he  thinks  never- 
theless, that  it  may  possibly  be  explained  on  nat- 
ural principles.  Perhaps  the  dew,  already  dried 
up  from  the  ground,  was  only  longer  retained  by 
the  fleece.  In  his  hnmilipr  and  necessity  for  assur- 
ance, and  in  the  purity  of  his  conscience,  which  is 
known  to  God,  he  ventures  once  more  to  appeal  to 
God.  If  now  the  reverse  were  to  take  place,  leav- 
ing the  wool  dry  and  the  ground  wet,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  God  had  wrought  a  miracle.  No 
other  explanation  would  be  possible.  This  also 
comes  to  pass,  and  Gideon  knows  now  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  God  is  with  him.  The  naivel/  of  an 
uncommon  depth  of  thought  reveals  itself  in  this 
choice  of  a  sign  for  which  the  hero  asks.  Faith  in 
God's  omnipotence  lies  at  its  base.  Such  a  request 
could  only  be  made  by  one  who  knew  that  the 
whole  creation  was  in  the  hands  of  God.  Relying 
on  the  grace  and  power  of  God,  he  casts  lots  Mrith 
the  independent  laws  of  nature.    The  childlike 


I  faith  which  animates  him,  sounds  the  depths  of 
an  un&thomable  wisdom.  Hence,  in  the  ancient 
church,  his  miraculous  sign  became  the  type  of  the 
highest  and  most  wonderful  miracle  known  to  the 
church,  the  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin  Mary. 
( )rigen  already  speaks  of  the  advent  of  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  fall  of  the  divine  dew  The  develop- 
ment of  this  type  in  pictures  and  customs,  I  have 
elsewhere  attempted  to  trace,  whither  I  must  here 
refer  the  reader  (  WeihnadUen,  p.  248,  etc). 

HOMILSnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Gbblach  :  Gideon  does  not  "  put  on  "  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  but  the  Spirit  puts  him  on.  He  dot  hes 
him,  as  with  a  suit  of  armor,  so  that  in  his  strength 
he  becomes  invulnerable,  invincible. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  Of  all  the  instruments  that  God  did 
use  in  so  great  a  work,  I  find  none  so  weak  as 
Gideon,  who  yet  of  all  others  was  styled  valiant. 
Thb  same  :  The  former  miracle  was  sti-ung  enough 
to  carry  Gideon  through  his  first  exploit  of  ruin- 
ating Uie  idolatrous  grove  and  altar;  but  now, 
when  he  saw  the  swarm  of  the  Midianites  .and 
Amalekites  about  his  ears,  he  calls  for  new  aid ; 
and,  not  trusting  to  the  Abiezrites,  and  his  other 
thousands  of  Israel,  he  runs  to  God  for  a  further 
assurance  of  victory.  The  refuge  was  good,  but 
the  manner  of  seeking  it  savors  of  distrust  There 
is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  be  valiant  when  no 
peril  appeareth;  but  when  evils  assail  us  upon 
equal  terms,  it  is  hard,  and  commendable,  not  to 
be  dismayed.  If  God  had  made  that  proclamation 
now,  which  afterwards  was  commanded  to  be  made 
by  Gideon,  "Let  the  timorous  depart,"  I  doubt 
whether  Israel  had  not  wanted  a  guide :  yet  how 
willing  is  the  Almighty  to  satify  our  weak  desires ! 
What  tasks  is  He  content  to  be  set  by  our  infirm- 
ity!—  Keil:  Gideon's  prayer  for  a  sign  sprang 
not  from  want  of  faith  in  God's  promise  of  ric- 
tory,  but  from  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  which 
paralyses  the  faith  and  energy  of  the  spirit,  and 
often  makes  the  servants  of  God  so  anxious  and 
timorous  that  God  mus^  assist  them  by  miracles. 
Gideon  knew  himself  and  his  own  strength,  and 
that  for  victory  over  the  enemy  this  would  not 
suffice.  —  Scott  :  Even  they  who  have  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  by  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel  call 
others  to  the  conflict,  cannot  always  keep  out  dis- 
quieting fears,  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger and  diflieulty.  In  this  struggle  against  invol- 
untaiT  unbelief,  the  Lord  himself,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  his  people's  faith,  is  their  refuge ;  to 
Him  they  make  application,  and  He  will  help 
them ;  and  when  they  are  encouraged,  they  wiU 
be  enabled  to  strengthen  their  brethren.  —  Bush  : 
The  result  went,  1.  To  illustrate  the  divine  conde- 
scension. God,  instead  of  being  ofiended  with  his 
servant,  kindly  acceded  to  his  request.  A  fellow 
creature  who  had  given  such  solemn  promises, 
would  have  been  quite  indignant  at  finding  his 
veracity  seemingly  called  in  question.  ... 
2.  To  show  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  was  pram 
that  prevailed  in  this'  instance.  With  great  hu 
mility  and  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  Gideon  be> 
sought  the  divine  interposition.  —  Tk.] 
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Gideon  in  the  Jield. 


Hie  numerous  army  rediiced,  by  divinely  prescribed  testSj  to 
three  hundred  men. 


Chapter  VII.  1-8. 

1  Then  [And]  Jerubbaal  (who  is  Gideon)  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him, 
rose  up  early  and  pitched  [encamped]  beside  the  well  of  Harod  [near  En-Harod]  : 
80  that  [and]  the  host  [camp]  of  the  Midianites  were  [was]  on  the  north  side  of 

2  them  by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  valley.*  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto 
Gideon,  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  the  Midianites 
into  their  hands,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying,  Mine  own  hand 

3  hath  saved  me.  Now  therefore  go  to,  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  saying. 
Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return  and  depart  early  [turn  away]  from 
Mount  Gilead.     And  there  returned  of  the  people  twenty  and  two  thousand ;  and 

4  there  remained  ten  thousand.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Gideon,  The  peo- 
ple are  yet  too  many ;  bring  them  down  unto  the  water,  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee 
there ;  and  it  shall  be  that  of  whom  I  say  unto  thee.  This  [one]  shall  go  with  thee, 
the  same  shall  go  wi£h  thee ;  and  of  whomsoever  I  say  unto  thee.  This  [one]  shaU 

5  not  'go  with  thee,  the  same  shall  not  go.  So  he  brought  down  the  people  unto  the 
water:  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Gideon;  Every. one  that  lappeth  of  the 
water  with  his  tongue  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself;  likewise  every 

6  one  that  boweth  down  upon  his  knees  to  drink.  And  the  number  of  them  that 
lapped,  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth,  were  three  hundred  men  :  but  all  the  rest 

7  of  the  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink  water.  And  the  Lord  [Jeho- 
vah] said  unto  Gideon,  By  the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped  will  I  save  you,  and 
deliver  the  Midianites  into  thine  band :  and  let  all  the  other  people  go  every  man 

8  unto  his  place.  So  the  people  [And  they]  took  [the]  victuals  [from  the  people] 
in  their  hand,  and  their  trumpets ; '  and  he  sent  all  the  rest  of  Israel  every  man 
unto  his  tent,  and  retained  those  three  hundred  men.  And  Uie  host  [camp]  of 
Midian  was  beneath  him  in  the  valley. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAJIMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  1.  —  Dr.  GuMl,  taking  ib  in  the  last  olauie  of  thto  rvn«  (and  alao  in  T«r.  8)  aa  if  it  ^i«  V3&Vt  ^^^^n 
thm :  '^  And  he  had  the  camp  of  liidian  befora  him  in  the  valley,  to  the  north  of  the  hill  Moreh."  The  M.  V.  is  more 
eorreet.  literally  rendered,  the  elaoM  says  that  "  the  camp  of  Blidian  waa  to  him  (Gideon)  on  the  north,  at  (]D,  ef. 
Oea.  Lrx.  •.  t.,  8,  h)  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  Talley."*—  Ta.] 

[S  Ver.  8.  —  On  the  rendering  of  thii  clause,  see  the  commentary  below.  Keil  translates  similarly  {^of  the  people," 
instead  of  ">9om  the  people  "),aikd  remarks :  <*  C^H  cannot  be  snl^Mt,  partly  on*accoant  of  the  sense  —  ft»r  the  three 
hnndred  who  are  without  doubt  the  sut()eet,  ef.  Ter.  16,  cannot  be  called  Q^H  in  distinction  of  Vhptp^  tZ7*^H'bS 
—  partly  also  on  aecount  of  the  n"T^ny,  which  would  then,  against  the  rule,  be  without  the  artiole,  cf.  (}es.  Oram, 
m,  2.    Bather  read  D^ H  H^J^nW,  m  Sept.  and  Targum."    So  also  Berthean.  —  Te.] 


EXBQETIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL^ 

Ver.  1.  And  they  encamped  near  En  Harod. 
The  great  probability  that  Ophrah  is  to  be  sought 
somewhere  to  the  northwest  of  Jezreel  (the  modern 
Zerin),  has  already  been  indicated  above.  The 
battle  also  mnst  be  located  in  the  same  region,  as 
appears  from  the  coarse  of  the  flight,  related  farther 
on.  The  camp  of  Midian  was  in  the  valley,  to  the 
north  of  a  hill.  Now,'  since  we  are  told  that  6ideon's 
camp  was  on  a  hill  (ver.  4),  below  which,  and  north 
of  another,  Midian  was  encamped,  it  is  evident 
that  Gideon  occupied  a  josition  north  of  Midian, 
and  had  that  part  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  in  which 
the  enemy  lay,  below  him,  towards  the  south.  The 
height  near  which  the  hostile  army  was  posted,  is 


called  the  Hill  Moreh.  Moreh  (rTTtO,  from  rn^), 
signifies  indicator,  pointer,  overseer  and  teacher. 
The  monntain  must  have  commanded  a  free  view 
of  the  valley.  This  applies  exactly  to  the  Tell  el 
Mutscllim,  described  by  Robinson  (BiU.  lies.  iii. 
117).  He  says  :  "  The'prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a 
noble  one,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  glorious 
plain,  than  which  there  is  not  a  richer  upon  earth.. 
It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of  grain ; 
with  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows ;  .  .  . 
Zeiin  (Jezreel)  was  distinctly  in  view,  bearing 
S.  74^  E."  To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
Arabic  Mutsellim  has  essentially  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Moreh,  namely,  overseer,  district-governor, 
etc.    The  peculiar  position  of  the  TeU  has  probably 
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giTen  it  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  importance  in 
all  ages.  A  little  north  of  Tell  Mntscllim,  Robin- 
son's map  has  a  Tell  Kireh,  which  maj  mark  the 
position  of  Gideon ;  for  that  must  have  been  very 
near  and  not  high,  since  Gideon  could  descend  from 
it  and  hurry  back  in  a  brief  space  of  the  same  night. 
It  may  be  suggested,  at  least,  that  Kireh  has  some 
similarity  of  sound  with  Charod  (Harod).^ 

Ver.  2.  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are  too 
many.  Victory  over  Midian,  and  deliverance  from 
their  yoke,  would  avail  Israel  nothing,  if  they  did 
not  gain  the  firm  conviction  that  God  is  their 
Helper.  The  least  chance  of  a  natural  explanation, 
so  excites  the  pride  of  man,  that  he  forgets  God. 
Whatever  Gideon  had  hitherto  experienced,  his 
vocation  as  well  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  petitions, 
was  granted  in  view  of  hi:;  humility,  which  would 
not  let  him  think  anything  ^reat  ot  himself.  The 
number  of  warriors  with  which  he  conquers  must 
be  so  small,  that  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
victory  shall  be  evident  to  everybody.  This  belief 
in  divine  intervention  will  make  Israel  free ;  for 
not  the  winning  of  a  battle,  but  only  obedience 
toward  God  can  keep  it  so. 

Ver.  3.  Whosoever  is  fearftil  and  afitdd,  let 
him  turn  baok  and  depart  from  Mount  GHlead.'^ 
The  narrative  is  evidently  very  condensed ;  for  it 
connects  the  result  of  the  proclamation  inunediately 
with  God's  command  to  Gideon  to  make  it,  without 
mentioning  its  execution  by  him.  By  reason  of 
this  brevity,  sundry  obscuriues  arise,  both  here  and 
farther  on,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up.    The 

words  "T?^?n  -in©  ^^T,\  '*  and  turn  away 
from  Mount  Gilead/'  have  long  given  ofiense,  and 

occasioned  variotis  unnecessary  conjectures.  *^S?% 
it  is  true,  occurs  only  in  this  passage ;  but  it  is  mani- 
festly cognate  with  rn'^S ?,  circle,  crown.  Hence, 
that  the  verb  means  to  turn  away  or  about,  is  cer- 
tain, especially  as  the  Greek  <rfp<ujM,  ball,  sphere, 
must  belong  to  the  same  root.'   Gideon,  in  bidding 

the  timorous  depart,  after  the  milder  2tZ7^,  uses  the 

somewhat  stronger  "^'S^V*  "  let  the  fearful  take 
himself  oflF!"* 

But  what  is  meant  by  turning  from  "Mount 
Gilead  V  *  ]For  Gilead  is  beyond  the  Jordan  (ch. 
V.  17).    It  has  therefore   been  proposed  to  read 

52^?,  Gilboa,  instead  of  ^^^h  Gilead,  which 
would  be  a  very  unfortunate  substitution.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  battle  did  not  occur  at  Mount 

1  [Bcrthean  aniimet  that  Bn  Charod  is  the  name  foantaln 
as  the  modern  AiD  J&l(id,flo«iug  from  the  baie  of  Qilboa,8ee 
Bob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  323.  Accordingly,  Oilboa  would  be  the 
moantaln  on  which  Gideon  was  encamped,  and  Little  Her- 
mon  (on  which  pw  Rob.  il.  826)  would  answer  to  Moreh. 
On  thid  combiuation  Keil  remarkji,  that  "although  possible, 
it  Is  very  uncertain,  and  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
statements  of  ver.  28  ff.  and  ch.  viii.  4,  as  to  the  road 
taken  by  the  defeated  MkUanites.'*  —  Ta.] 

S  Epaminondas,  when  advancing  against  the  Spartans  at 
Leuctn,  observed  the  unreliable  character  of  some  oonfod- 
arates.  To  prevent  being  endangered  by  them,  he  oauaed 
It  to  be  proclaimed,  that  '<  HlioeTer  of  the  Boeotians  wished 
to  withdraw,  were  at  liberty  to  do  so."    Poly  sen  us,  ii.  8. 

8  Under  this  view,  the  coi^tures  adopted  by  Benfey 
( Gr.  Ut.  i.  679 ;  il.  867)  till  away  of  themselves. 

4  [The  Qerman  is  :  "  Wer/eivesei^  troUe  sichvom  Berge.^^ 
The  author  then  adds :  "  The  German  droUen^  trotten,  has 
in  feet  a  similar  origin  It  means  '<  to  turn  one's  self;  '^  drol 
is  that  which  Is  turned,  also  a  (<coil."  Sieh  trolUn  [Eng- 
lish .  to  pack  one's  self],  is  proverbially  equivalent  to  tak- 
ing one's  departure,  reeedere,  C£  Oiinun,  Wlfrterbueh^  ii. 
1420,  etc."— Tb.] 


Gilboa ;  and  in  the  next  place,  by  this  reading  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  sentence  would  be  lost.  To 
be  sure,  Gilead  does  not  here  mean  the  country  of 
that  name  east  of  the  Jordan.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  a  country  at  all,  but  rather  the 
character  of  the  militant  tribe.  Gideon  belongs  t« 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  From  Manas^h  likewise 
descended  Gilead,  a  son  of  Machir  (Num.  xxvi. 
291 ;  and  the  sons  of  Machir  took  possession  of 
GiicAd  (Num.  xxxii.  40).  Nevertheless,  the  Song 
of  Deborah  distinguishes  between  Machir  and  Gil- 
ead. The  name  Machir  there  represents  the  peace- 
able character  of  the  tribe :  Gilead  stands  tor  its 
military  spirit.  Joshua  xvii.  1  affirms  expreiisly 
that  Gilead  was  a  "  man  of  war."  From  Gilead 
heroes  like  Jephthah  descend.  Jehu  also  is  reck- 
oned to  it.*  The  valor  of  Jabesh  Gilead  is  wtJl 
known.  In  a  bad  sense,  Hosca  (ch.  vi.  8)  speaks 
of  Gilead  as  the  home  of  wild  and  savage  men. 
Here,  therefore,  Gilead  stands  in  very  significant 

contrast  with  T?^:  "let  him,"  (jries  the  hero, 
"  who  is  cowardly  and  £;arful  depart  from  the 
mountain  of  Gilead,  who  (as  Jephthah  said)  takes 
his  life  in  his  hand,  unterritied  before  the  foe." ' 
For  the  rest,  however,  the  name  Gilead  was  not 
confined  to  the  east-Jordanic  country.  This  ap- 
pears from  ch.  xii.  4,  where  we  read  that  the 
Ephraimites  called  the  Gilcadites  fugitives  of  Eph- 
raim,  **  for  Gilead  was  between  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh."  Now,  Ephraim's  territorial  possea- 
sions  were  all  west  of  the  Jordan.  From  this,  there- 
fore, and  from  the  fact  that  the  western  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  were  partly 
interlocated  (cf.  Josh.  xvii.  8-10),  it  is  evident  that 
the  nunes  of  the  eastern  Gilead  were  also  in  vo^e 
on  this  side  the  Jordan.    He  who  would  be  with 

Gilead,  mus't  be  no  »?.n  (trembler) :  out  of 
32,000  men,  22,000  perceive  this,  and  retire. 

That  numbers  do  not  decide  in  battle,  is  a  fact 
abundantly  established  by  the  history  of  ancient 
nations  ;  nor  has  modem  warfare,  though  it  deals 
in  the  life  and  blood  of  the  masses,  brought  dis- 
credit upon  it.  It  is  a  fine  f^mark  which  Tacitus 
{Annal.  xiv.  36,  .3)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sue- 
tonius :  Etiam  in  multis  legionibus,  paucos  esMe  qui 
prcdia  profligarent  —  •*  even  with  many  legions,  it  is 
always  the  few  who  win  the  battle."  The  instance 
adduced  by  Serarius  from  livy  (xxix.  1),  has  no 
proper  relation  to  that  before  us.  It  would  be  more 
suitable  to  instance  Leonidas,  if  it  be  true,  as  He- 
rodotus (vii.  220)  intimates,  that  at  the  battle  of 

6  Dathe  proposes  to  read  ad  montemy  and  Mirhaiilti  to 
point  "inD,  "  quickly,"  inste^i  of  "ITO,  *»  from  tlM 
mountain."  Neither  proposition  can  be  enftertaiiMd  (ef. 
Doderiein,  Vuol.  Bibliotk.,  iU.  826). 

6  [By  the  ancient  Jewish  expositors,  cf.  Dr.  Caasel^s  artfel« 
on  Jehu   in  Herxog's  ReaUneyld.  vi.  466.   <'In  so  doing 

th^  probably  explained  son  of  Nhnshi  (^^tTQ^)  as  son  of  s 

Manassite  (*^t^3Q),  t.  s.  a  eon  out  of  the  tribe  of  **tnai 
s*."  —  Ta.]    "  • 

7  [Ewald  (Gfsek.  ImuP$^  ii.  600,  note)  has  the  IbUowfng 
on  this  proclamation :  ^  From  the  unusual  words  and  tticlr 
rounding,  it  is  easy  to  peroeive  that  they  contain  an  aoetent 
proverb,  which  in  its  literal  sense  would  be  especially  mp- 
propriate  to  the  tribe  of  Manameh.  •  "  Mount  Qilead,^'  the 
place  of  Jacob's  severest  strugjcles  (Gen.  xxxL  etn.),  maj 
▼ery  well,  from  patriarchal  times,  have  become  a  p»t>verMal 
equivalent  for  "  scene  of  conflict,*'  which  is  manifestly  all  that 
the  name  here  means.  And  Bfaoasseh  was  the  vexy  trib* 
which  had  often  found  that  for  them  also  Ollead  was 
of  battle,  cf  p.  891. '  —  TB.J 
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ThormopylflB  he  dismiBsed  his  confederates  because 
he  knew  them  to  be  deficient  in  bravery ;  in  relation 
to  which,  however,  Plutarch's  vehement  criticism  is 
to  be  considered  (cf.  Kaltwasser,  in  PltU,  Moral. 
Abhandl.,  vi.  732).  Noteworthy  is  the  imitation 
of  Gideon's  history  in  a  North-Gennan  legend 
(Mollenhofl;  Sa^en,  etc.  p.  426).  In  that  as  in 
many  other  legends,  magic  takes  the  place  of 
God.* 

Vers.  4.  Brine  them  down  nnto  the  water, 
and  I  will  tiy  them  ft>r  thee  there.  There  is  no 
lack  of  water  in  this  region.  Ponds,  wells,  and 
bodies  of  standing  water,  are  described  by  Robin- 
son {Bibi.  Res.  iii.  115,  116j.  Beside  these,  Gideon 
had  the  Kishon  behind  lum,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  is  full  of  water. 

Vers.  5-7.  Ererj  one  that  lappeth  of  the 
water.  The  meaning  of  this  test,  the  second  which 
Gideon  was  to  apply,  is  obscured  by  the  brevity  of 
the  narrative.  The  question  is.  What  charactenstic 
did  it  show  in  the  300  men,  that  they  did  not  drink 
water  kneeling,  but  lapped  it  with  their  tongues, 
like  do^s.  Bertheau  has  followed  the  view  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  v.  6,  3),  which  makes  those  who 
drink  after  the  manner  of  dogs  to  be  the  faint- 
hearted. According  to  this  view,  the  victory  is  the 
more  wonderful,  bemuse  it  was  ^ned  by  the  timid 
and  fearful.  But  this  explanation  does  not  accord 
with  the  traditional  exegesis  of  the  Jews,  as  handed 
down  by  others.  Moreover,  it  contradicts  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  narrative.  When  Gideon  was 
cnosen.  it  was  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  a 
"  vdHant  hero  "  (ch.  ri.  12).  AH  those  who  were 
deficient  in  courage  were  sent  home  by  the  procla- 
mation (ver.  3).  If  faint-heartcdness  were  de- 
manded, the  brave  should  have  been  dismissed. 
Finallv,  God  saves  by  few,  indeed,  if  they  trust  in 
Him,  but  not  by  cravens.  Cowardice  is  a  negative 
quality,  unable  even  to  trust.  To  do  wonders  with 
cowards,  is  a  contradiction  in  adjecto ;  for  if  they 
fight,  they  are  no  longer  cowards.  Cowardice  is  a 
condition  of  soul  which  cannot  become  the  medium 
of  divine  deeds ;  for  even  the  valiant  few,  when 
they  attack  the  many  and  conquer,  are  strong  onlpr 
because  of  their  divme  confidence.  Besides,  it  is 
plainly  implied  that  all  those  who  now  went  with 
Gideon,  were  resolute  for  war.  The  Jewish  in- 
terpretation, communicated  by  Raschi,  is  evidently 
far  more  profound.  Gideon,  it  says,  can  ascertain 
the  relifrious  antecedents  of  his  men  from  the  way 
in  which  they  prepare  to  drink.  Idolaters  were  ac- 
cnstomed  to  pray  kneeling  before  their  idols.  On 
this  account,  kneeling,  even  as  a  mere  bodily  pos- 
ture, had  become  unpopular  and  ominous  in  Israel, 
and  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Hence,  ho 
who  in  order  to  drink  throws  himself  on  his  knees, 
shows  thereby,  in  a  perfectly  firee  and  nararal  man- 
ner, that  this  posture  is  nothing  unusual  to  him  ; 
whereas  those  who  have  never  teen  accustomed  to 
kneel,  feel  no  need  of  doing  it  now,  and  as  naturally 
refirahi  from  it.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
Gideon  to  have  ascertained,  in  any  other  way, 
what  had  been  the  attitude  of  his  men  towards 
idolatry.  While  quenching  their  eager  thirst,*  all 
deliberation  being  forgotten,  they  fj^ly  and  un- 
restrainedly indicate  to  what  posture  they  were 
habituated.  It  is  a  principle  pervading  the  legen- 
dary lore  of  all  niftions,  that  wno  and  what  a  person 
is,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  observing  him  when 

1  The  nine  popal&r  belief  reenra  in  various  forms ;  In 
nany  of  wbioh  the  radeneei  and  na'ic«U  of  the  manner 
eoDceala  the  proftindlty  of  the  thought.  Cf.  Orimm,  JTin- 
dnmdnhoi,  U.  22d ;  MUllenhoff,  Sagen,  p.  884. 

*.  An  Imsfe  of  heatheninn  and  Isra^  which  flrom  iocon- 


nnder  no  constraint  of  any  kind.^  The  nueen  of  a 
Northern  legend  exchanges  dresses  with  her  maid ; 
but  she  who  is  not  the  queen,  is  recognized  by  her 
drinking  (cf.  Simrock,  QittlUn  des  Shahtp.  iii.  171 ). 
That  which  is  here  in  ScrijBture  accepted  with  reiT- 
erence  to  religious  life  and  its  recognition,  popular 
literature  applies  to  the  keen  discriminating  observ- 
ance of  social  life.  —  This  view  of  the  mark  afforded 
by  the  act  of  kneeling,  is  not  opposed  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  temple  the  worshipper  bowed  himself 
before  God.  It  is  announced  to  Elijah  (1  Kgs. 
xix.  18),  that  only  7,000  shall  be  left:  "  All  tl^p 
knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every 
mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him."  To  bow  the 
knee^  is  an  honor  due  to  God  alone.  Hence,  Mor- 
decai  refuses  to  kneel  to  a  man  (Esth.  iii.  5). 
Hence,  God  proclaims  by  the  prophet  jlsa.  xlv.  23) : 
"Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow.*'  The  three 
hundred  —  this  is  what  God  makes  Gideon  to  know 
—  have  never  kneeled  before  Baal ;  they  are  clean 
men  ;  and  with  clean  vessels,  men,  and  animals, 
God  is  accustomed  to  do  wonderful  Aings.  Mid- 
ian's  idolatrous  people  shall  be  smitten  only  by 
such  as  have  always  been  free  from  their  idols. 

However  satisfactory  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Biblical  spirit  this  explanation  may  be  as  it  stands, 
let  something  nevertheless  be  added  to  it    Verse  5 

says:  "»lpa?  D^SlH?  WO^/'?  P^r^PB  ^^ 
-T3^  iniH  r?i3  Sbsn  pS;.  in  verse  6  the 
phraseology  changes ;  it  speaks  of  those  who 
Dn^?-blf^  qT5  D''r?i7!?Pn.  Now,  as  they  would 
naturally  use  the  hollow  hand  to  take  up  the  water 
and  carry  it  to  the  mouth,  thus  making  it  answer 
to  the  concave  tongue  of  a  dog,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  so  understand  the  words  quoted  from  ver. 

5,  as  if  it  read:  ^Vt^T?  "^X^    P^  "»??B  ^b 

iaiwba  sbgn  f}b;  igf^?,  «*au  who  sip  water 

with  their  hands,  as  the  dog  with  his  tongue." 
However  that  may  be,  the  circumstance  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  a  comparison  with  the  sipping 
of  a  dog  is  here  institutea ;  for  if  the  comparison 
had  no  special  significance,  it  would  have  sufiSced 
to  distinguish  between  those  who  drank  standing 
and  those  who  drank  kneeling.  It  was  the  percep- 
tion of  this,  doubtless,  which  induced  the  common 
reference  to  what  ./Elian  {Hist.  Anim.,  vi.  53)  says  of 
the  dogs  of  Egypt,  that  for  fear  of  crocodiles  they 
drink  quickly,  wnile  running.  And  from  this  arose 
the  view,  already  confuted,  that  the  three  hundred 
who  imitated  the  lapping  of  dogs,  were  spiritless  and 
cowardly.  But  the  comparison  must  be  viewed  more 
profoundly.  Those  Egyptian  dogs  are  the  type,  not 
of  cowardice,  but  of  caution.  It  is  known  that  the 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile  were  not  the  only  ones  of 
their  kind  eager  to  seize  on  dogs ;  those  of  Central 
America  (the  Cayman  alligator)  are  not  less  so. 
In  Cuba,  likewise,  dogs  will  not  drink  from  rivers, 
lest  their  greedy  foe  might  suddenly  spring  on 
them  (cf  Oken.  NaturgeaSi.,  vi.  666).  The  croco- 
dile is  the  image  of  the  adversary ;  against  whom 
they  are  on  their  guard,  who  do  not  so  drink,  that 
from  eagerness  to  quench  their  thirst,  they  fall  into 
his  hands.*  Sensual  haste  would  for^t  the  threat- 
ening danger.  To  these  considerations,  add  the 
following :  •  The  heroic  achievement  of  the  three 
hundred  is  a  surprise,  in  which  they  throw  them- 

dderate  thint  for  eojojinent,  so  often  flUls  Into  the  Jaws  of 
•in.  The  godly  r^Joioe  with  tmnbllng,  and  w^oj  with 
wmtchfhlness,  that  they  may  not  become  a  prey  to  the 
enemy. 

S  The  most  wmartrahle  eoniinDatlon  of  this  nanatire, 
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selves,  as  it  were,  into  the  jaws  of  the  sleeping 
f(jc.  Now,  the  ancients  tell  of  an  animal,  *'  sim- 
ilar to  a  dog,"  which,  hostile  to  the  crocodile, 
throws  itself  into  the  jaws  of  the  reptile  when 
asleep,  and  kills  it  internally.    This  animal,  called 

Hydras,  or  7VJT3M  (cf.  Phys.  Syrus,  ed.  Tychsen, 
cap.  xxxi.  p.  170),  has  been  rightly  considered  to 
be  the  Ichnenmon,  the  crocodile's  worst  enemy. 
Its  name  signifies,  "  Tracker."  Tracking,  Ix^^vtiv^ 
is  the  special  gift  of  dogs.  Among  five  animals 
before  whom  me  strong  must  fear,  the  Talmud 

(Sabbat,  77,  b)  names  the  H^?*??/  from  3^3, 

dog,  as  being  a  terror  of  the  I^PJl/i  crocodile. 
The  band  who  drink  like  the  E^^ptian  dog,  per- 
form a  deed  similar  to  that  which  the  dog-like 
animal  has  ascribed  to  it.  They  throw  themselves 
upon  the  slee}>er;  and,  courageous  though  few, 
become  the  terror  of  the  mighty  foe.  If  it  may  be 
assumed  that  for  the  sake  of  such  hints  the  simili- 
tude of  the  pipping  dog  was  chosen  for  the  three 
hundred  companions  of  Gideon,  the  whole  passage, 
it  must  be  allowed,  becomes  beautiful  and  clear. 
He  who  has  never  inclined  to  idolatry,  who  has 
exercised  caution  against  hostile  blandishments 
and  mastered  his  own  desires,  —  he,  like  the  ani- 
mal before  alluded  to,  will  be  fitted,  not>vithstand- 
ing  his  weakness,  to  surprise  and  overcome  the 
enemy,  how  strong  soever  he  be.  The  similitude, 
in  this  view,  is  analogous  to  various  other  sig- 
nificant psychological  propositions,  expressive  of 
fundamental  moral  principles.'* 

Ver.  8.  They  took  the  viotuals  from  the  peo- 
ple in  their  hands.    The  words  of  the  original 

are :  Di;?  D^H  niTH^  VTf?^3.     Offense  has 

naturally  been  taken  at  HllJ :  instead  of  which 

ni?,  in  the  ttat.  conttr,,  was  to  be  expected.  The 
older  Jewish  expositors  endeavored  to  support  the 
nnusoal  form  by  a  similar  one  in  Ps.  xlv.  5,  ^^^^^ 

VyS  ;  but  the  two  aze  not  exactly  parallel,  either 
in  sense  or  form,  to  say  nothing  of  Olshausen's 
proposal  to  emend  the  latter  passage  also.    On  the 

other  hohd,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  HXr  i^ 
not  found  in  a  single  manuscript,  although  it  was 
so  natural  to  substitute  it  in  effect,  as  was  done  by 

the  ancient  versions.  Nor  is  it  dear  that  Hl^* 
can  be  read.'  It  i»  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  three 
hundred  men  took  all  the^  provisions  of  the  other 
thousands.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  compre- 
hend how  the  former  were  benefited  by  such  super- 
abundance, or  how  the  latter  could  dispense  with 
all  means  of  subsistence.  The  sense  can  only  be 
that  the  three  hundred  took  their  provisions  out  of 
the  supplies  for  the  whole  army.  As  the  great 
body  of  the  army  was  about  to  leave  them,  this 
little  troop  took  from  the  common  stores  as  much 
as  they  needed.    We  are  not  therefore  to  correct 

ni?  into  ni?,  but  to  supply  )!?  before  Dyn* 
The  matter  is  further  explained  by  the  addition 
Q'J^?.     From  the  common  stores  of  the  supply- 

coDsldand  In  ite  symboUo  import,  is  found  In  »  Gennan 
legend,  oommnnioated  by  BirUnger  (VbUcAthiimticket  emu 
Sdivoobttiy  i.  116),  in  which  the  ihe-wolf  recognixes  m  gen- 
mne  only  thoee  unong  her  young  who  drink  water,  while 
•he  regards  thoee  who  lap  like  doge  as  yonng  wolMoga, 
and  her  wont  enemies.    Accordingly,  dogi  wh»  lap,  in  the 


train,  they  took  what  they  needed  for  themselres 
in  their  own  hands,  for  the  others  were  going  away. 
The  case  was  not  much  different  with  the  trum- 
pets. The  three  hundred  needed  one  each;  so 
many  had  therefore  to  be  taken  from  the  people 
There  is  nothing  to  show,  nor  is  it  to  be  assumed, 
that  the  other  thousands  kept  none  at  all,  or  that 
at  the  outset  the  whole  ten  thousand  had  onlv 
three  hundred  trumpets.  The  three  hundred  took 
from  the  body  of  the  army  what,  according  to  their 
numbers,  they  needed  to  venture  the  battle.  —  The 
others  Gideon  dbmissed,  "  every  one  to  his  tent" 
To  be  dismissed,  of  to  go  to  the  tents,  is  the  stand- 
ing formula  by  which  the  cessation  of  the  mo^e 
condition  of  the  army  is  indicated.  The  people 
are  free  frt>m  military  duty ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  entirely  disbanded. 

He  retained  the  three  hundred.  With  these 
he  intended  to  give  battle ;  and  the  conflict  was 
near  at  hand,  for  the  hostile  army  lay  before  him 
in  the  valley  below. 


HOMILBIICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Stabrb  :  Christianity  requires  manliness ;  away, 
therefore,  with  those  who  always  plead  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh.  — 'The  same  :  It  matters  little 
how  insi^piificant  we  are  considered,  if  we  only 
conquer.  —  Thb  same  :  We  should  regard,  not  the 
means  which  God  uses  for  our  physical  and  spirit- 
ual deliverance,  but  the  God  who  uses  theuL  — 
The  SAMS :  Though  men  do  nothing,  but  only 
stand  in  the  order  appointed,  God  by  his  omnip- 
otence can  eflect  more  than  when  they  work  their 
busiest. — Gbhlach  :  God's  genuine  soldiers  never 
seek  their  strength  in  num&rs,  nor  ever  weaken 
theu-  ranks  by  the  reception  of  half-hearted,  slodi- 
ful,  and  timorous  persons.  In  times  of  peace,  they 
may  for  love's  sake  hold  fellowship  with  many ; 
but  when  battle  is  to  be  waged  for  the  Lord,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  all  those  who  could  only 
weaken  the  host. 

IBp.  Hall:  Gideon's  army  must  be  lessened. 
Who  are  so  Ht  to  be  cashiered  as  the  fearful  %  God 
bids  him,  therefore,  proclaim  license  for  all  £Eunt 
hearts  to  leave  the  field.  An  ill  instrument  may 
shame  a  good  work.  God  will  not  glorify  himsel}' 
by  cowards.  As  the  timorous  shall  be  without  the 
gates  of  heaven,  so  shall  they  be  without  the  lists 
of  God's  fleld.  Although  it  was  not  their  courage 
that  should  save  Israel,  yet  without  their  coura^ 
God  would  not  serve  Himself  of  them.  Chris- 
tianity requires  men;  for  if  our  spiritual  diffi- 
culties meet  not  with  high  spirits,  instead  of  whet- 
ting our  fortitude,  they  quell  it.  — The  same: 
But  now,  who  can  but  bless  himself  to  find  of  two 
and  thirty  thousand  Israelites,  two  and  twentjr 
thousand  cowards?  Yet  all  these  in  Gideons 
march,  made  as  fair  a  flourish  of  courage  as  the 
boldest  Who  can  trust  the  &ces  of  men,  that 
sees  in  the  army  of  Israel  above  two  for  one  tim- 
orous ?  —  Scott  :  Many  who  have  real  faith  and 
grace  are  unfit  for  special  services,  and  unable  to 
bear  peculiar  trials,  from  which  therefore  the  Lord 
will  exempt  them ;  and  to  which  He  will  appoint 


which  Gideon  wishes  to  see  imitated  by  his  JkltfafU 
ooei,  are  the  enemies  of  the  n^meious  wolfL 

1  [Nonun  vermis  aqmatiU$t  qm  tngrediUar  mom  piteimm 
majontm.    Boxtorfl^  Lex,  liihn* — Ta.] 

S  Cf.  my  BMay  on  Den  armen  Heimriek^  In  the  Weim 
JaMrlmeh  fw  DeutKhe  S^mcke^  1. 410. 

•  Keil  Is  among  those  who  i»opoee  to  adopt  it. 
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chote  to  whom  He  ha«  given  superior  hardiness, 
boldness,  and  firmness  of  spirit ;  and  very  trivial 
incidents  will  sometimes  make  a  diteovery  of  men's 


capacities  and  dispositions,  and  show  who  are  and 
who  are  not  to  be  depended  on  in  ardnoos  under- 
takings. ^Tb.] 


Gideon  is  directed  to  advance  against  the  enemy  ;  hut  to  increase  his  confidence  he  is 
authorized  to  make  a  previous  visit  to  the  hostile  encampment. 

Chapter  VIL  9-11. 

• 

9  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  him. 
Arise,  get  thee  down  unto  [descend  against]  the  host  [camp] ;  for  I  have  deliv- 

10  ered  it  into  thine  hand,     fiut  if  thou  [j«t]  fear  to  go  down,  go  thoij  [««*]  with 

11  Phurah  thy  servant  down. to  the  host  [camp]  :  And  thou  shalt  hear  what  they  say ; 
and  afterward  shall  thine  hands  be  strengthened  to  go  down  unto  [against]  dbe 
host  [camp].  Then  went  he  down  with  Phurah  his  servant  unto  the  outside  of  the 
armed  men  that  were  in  the  host  [camp]. 


EXBGEnCAL  AND  DOOTBINAL. 

Yer.  9.  Arise,  descend  I  The  three  hundred 
who  are  with  Gideon  are  enough.  The  hero  may 
venture  the  assault  with  them.  The  hosts  of 
Midian,  despite  their  numbers,  will  not  withstand 
their  enthusiasm  of  faith.  Not  fortune,  but  God, 
will  help  the  brave.  There  is  no  more  time  for 
delay.  The  harvest  waits  for  the  reaper ;  of  that 
Gideon  ma  v  convince  himself.  Let  him  hear  what 
they  sav,  aiid  he  will  learn  that  they  are  more  in 
dread  than  to  be  dreaded.  The  command  addressed 
to  Gideon  in  this  verse,  bids  bim  make  a  general 
sssault  with  all  his  men  (which  Bertheau  has  failed 
to  perceive).  It  is  only  when  the  undertaking  still 
appears  too  venturesome  to  him,  that  he  is  bidden 
first  to  convince  himself  of  the  spirit  which  rules 
in  the  camp  of  Midian.  Again  and  again  does 
the  narrative  inculcate  the  lesson  that  victorv  re- 
sults only  from  full,  undivided,  unbroken,  and  en- 
thusiastic confidence.  Every  shadow  of  hesitation 
is  removed  by  God,  before  the  hero  advances  to  his 
great  exploit. 

Ver.  10.  Go  thoa  with  Phurah  thy  sexrant. 
The  case  of  Diomed,  who  according  to  Homer  ( //. 
X.  220),  ventures  into  the  camp  of  the  Trojans,  is 
not  altogether  analogous.^  Diomed  is  to  find  out 
what  &  Trojans  are  doing,  and  design  to  do ; 
Gideon  is  only  to  learn  the  spirit  of  his  enemy,  as 
they  freely  converse  together.  Diomed  alM)  desires 
a  companion,  "  for  two  goin^  together  better  ob- 
serve what  is  profitable.'*  Gideon's  servant  goes 
with  him,  not  for  this  purpose,  but  that  he  also 
majr  hear  what  Gideon  hears,  and  mav  testify  to 
his  fellow  soldiers  of  what  Gideoil  tells  them,  so 
that  they  may  follow  with  the  same  assured  courage 
with  wnich  he  leads.  The  two  commands  are 
very  dearly  distinguished.    Gideon  with  his  troop 

were  to  advance  "  against "  (5l>  as  in  ch.  v.  13)  the 
encampment;  but  Gideon  and  his  servant  are  to 

1  In  Um  foo  »  Ztrr  Hoken  Sehml''  in  Ufan,  than  is  stUl 
ibown«portnit  of  Gnttaviis  Adolphof,  m  during  th«  war 
he  appMmd,  diifntord,  in  ttwt  dty,  m  a  apj,  which  is  only 
In  Uks  muuMr,  it  is  told  of  Alfrvd  ths  Ox«at  of 


go  "  unto  "  (b^J)  it.  —  The  name  Phurah  (H^B), 

does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Pere  (^T)^  or  •^T??) 
is  a  wild  ass,  <mager,  an  animal  mtlch  talked  of  and 
greatly  dreaded  amon^;  the  Orientals.  Here,  how- 
ever, Uie  Masorites  have  pointed  the  same  radicals 

n^5 »  according  to  which  the  name  of  the  ser>ant, 
as  signifying  "Branch"  (n^MQ),  was  not  un- 
aptly chosen. —  "^53  means  both  boy  and  servant 
or  attendant. 

Ver.  11.  As  fkr  as  the  line  (limit)  of  the  Tan- 
guard  to  the  camp,  JTtprZTlll  TT^JTb^,.  The 
meaning  of  Q^^tTl^rTn  is  obscure,  although  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  at  Josh.  i.  14  affords  a  hint 
toward  a  probable  explanation.      Qr)Qn   is  the 

small  of  the  back,  above  the  hips  {lumhtts,  lumbi, 
quinque  inferiorea  spina  vertebra),  about  which  the 
girdle,  awia,  was  worn.  The  chamushim  were  not, 
however,  simply  those  who  were  girdled  and 
equipped,  but  as  the  LXX.  indicate  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  the  c^^mi^oi,  the  u?f/^girdled ;  which 
term  the  Greeks  also  used  to  designate  the  light- 
armed  troops,  who  were  everywhere  in  use  as  van 
and  rear  guards.  Among  many  passages  in 
Herodotus,  Thucydldes,  Xenophon,  and  others,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  following  from  the 
Cyropaedia  (v.  3,  56),  as  illustrating  this  use  of  the 
Greek  word  :  *C>t«  irpih  ireanhs  rod  <rrpartVfiaros  »€- 
(ohs  €v(<irovs  ....  irpoihrt/iwty.  The  same 
position  as  vanguard  is,  according  to  Josh.  i.  14,  oc- 
cupied in  the  Israelitish  host  by  the  two  and  a  half 
trans-Jorduiic  tribes :  "  Ye  shall  march  before  your 
brethren  as  chamushim"  These  tribes  had  left 
their  families  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  were  there- 
fore freer  and  lighter,  expeditiores.  To  the  same 
class  of  soldiery  belonged  the  chamushim,  to  whom 

■nfland,  that  in  ontor  totnspeet  for  hlmwlf  the  dtnation  o 
Iba  Danes,  he  entered  ttieir  eamp  as  a  harper.      Home, 
Uitl.o/  Bng.l^ 
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Gideon  approached.  They  formed  the  oater  rim 
of  the  encampment,  and  beyond  them  Gideon  did 
not  venture  to  proceed,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for 

1  [Bertheaa  nyi,  iod«ed.  that  th*  ehamtuhhn  numbered 
185.000  men,  cf  cb.  Till.  10  ;  bat  bj  the  dkamvMim,  he, 
like  mo«t  echoUn,  anderstaodi  not  the  Tangoard  of  the 
hostile  armj,  but  the  whole  bodj  of  flghtiiig  meD  in  the 
army.  "  The  eastern  tribca,'*  he  i^t,  ^'had  invaded  the 
land  with  their  herds  and  tents,  L  e.  fluniUes,  eh.  tL  6. 

Amonf  snoh  nomadie  tribes,  the  warriors,  called  D^STDfl, 


want  of  tiMO.  What  Bertheau  sajs  about  135,000 
men  who  constitnted  this  bodj,^  is  like  his  whole 
explanation  of  the  passage,  a  misapprehension. 

or  C^T^bn,  Josh.  ir.  12, 18,  are  dlstingnisbad  fte«  ttaa 
bodj  of  the  people.  The  fivmer,  in  Tiew  of  the  impending 
battle,  were  not  scartered  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  bat 
were  collected  together  in  the  camp  to  tlie  number  of  185^ 
000."  — Ta.] 


Gideon  and  his  attendant  secretly  visit  the  hostile  camp.  The  dream  of  the  soldier  and 
its  interpretation.     The  night-surprise^  confusion^  and  pursuit. 

Chapter  Vn.  12-25. 


12  And  the  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  [sons]  of  the  east, 
lay  along  in  the  valley  like  grasshoppers  [locusts]  for  multitude ;  and  their  cam- 
Id  els  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude.  And  when 
Gideon  was  come,  behold,  there  was  a  man  that  told  a  dream  unto  his  fellow,  and 
said,  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  lo,  a  [round]  cake  of  barley-bread  tumbled 
into  [rolled  itself  against]  the  host  [camp]  of  Midian,  and  came  unto  a  [the]  tent 
[t. «.  the  tenu ;  the  singular,  need  ooUectiTeiy],  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  Overturned  it  that 

14  the  tent  [t. «.  aii  the  tents]  lay  along.  And  his  fellow  answered,  and  said,  This  is  noth- 
ing else  save  the  sword  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  a  [the]  man  of  Israel : /or  [omit : 

15  for]  into  his  hand  hath  God  delivered  Midian,  and  all  the  host  [camp].  And  it  was 
so^  when  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  that  he 
worshipped,  and  returned  into  the  host  [camp]  of  Israel,  and  said,  Arise ;  for  the  Lord 

16  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered  into  your  hand  the  host  ffeimp]  of  Midian.  And  he  divided 
the  three  hundred  men  into  three  companies,  ana  he  put  a  trumpet  in  every  man's 

17  hand,  with  empty  pitchers,  and  lamps  [torches]  within  the  pitchers.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Look  on  me,  and  do  likewise :  and  behold,  when  I  come  to  the  outside  of  the 

18  camp,  it  shall  be  that  as  I  do,  so  shall  ye  do.  When  I  blow  with  a  [the]  trumpet, 
I  and  all  that  are  with  me,  then  blow  ye  the  trumpets  also  on  every  side  of  all  the 

19  camp,  and  say,  The  sword  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  of  Gideon.  So  Gideon,  and 
the  hundred  men  that  were  with  him,  came  unto  the  outside  of  the  camp  in  the  be- 

'  ginning  of  the  middle  watch ;  and  they  had  but  newly  set  the  watch :  and  they  blew 

20  the  trumpets,  and  brake  the  pitchers  Uiat  were  in  their  hands.  And  the  three  com- 
panies blew  the  trumpets  [au  at  once],  and  brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  [took]  the 
lamps  [torches]  in  their  lefl  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands  to  blow 

21  withal:  and  they  cried.  The  sword  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  of  Gideon.  And  they 
stood  every  man  in  his  place  round  about  the  camp ;  and  all  the  host  [camp]  ran  [wms 

22  thrown  into  commotion],  and  cHed,  and  fled.  And  the  three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets,  and 
[meanwhile]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  set  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  through- 
out [and  against]  all  the  host  [camp]  :  and  the  host  [camp]  fled  to  Beth-shittah 
[the  Hous^  of  Acacias]  in  [toward]  Zererath  [Zererah],  and  [omit:  and]  to  the 

23  border  [edge]  of  Abel-meholah,  unto  [near]  Tabbath.  And  the  men  of  Israel 
gathered  themselves  together  out  of  Naphtali,  and  out  of  Asher,  and  out  of  all  Manas- 

24  seh,  and  pursued  after  the  Midianites.  And  Gideon  sent  messengers  throughout  all 
Mount  Ephraim,  saying,  Come  down  against  the  Midianites,  and  take  [seize]  before 
them  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  [the]  Jordan.  Then  all  the  men  of  Ephraim 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  took  [seized]  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  [the] 

25  Jordan.  And  they  took  two  princes  of  the  Midianites,  Oreb  and  Zeeb  [Raven  and 
Wolf]  ;  and  they  slew  Oreb  upon  [at]  the  rock  Oreb  [Raven's  Rock],  and  Zeeb  they 
slew  at  the  wine-press  of  Zeeb  [Wolfs  Press],  and  pursued  Midian,  and  brought  the 
heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  [from]  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan. 
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SXBQSnCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yer.  12.  And  Midian  and  Amalek.  The 
we^ant  and  mnsin^  character  of  the  stj-le  of  our 
book,  notwithstandm/r  its  entire  simplicitj  and 
artlessnesa,  shows  itself  especially  in  the  episode 
concerning  Gideon.  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
contrast  which  they  present  to  the  scanty  means  of 
Israel — the  handlpl  of  men  who  followed  Gideon 
—  the  countless  numbers  and  vast  resources  of  the 
enemy  are  once  more  pointed  out  On  one  side, 
thtfre  art*  three  hundred  men,  on  foot ;  on  the  other, 
a  multitude  numerous  as  an  army  of  locusts,  riders 
on  camels  countless  as  the  san<u  of  the  sea-shore 
(cf.  above,  on  ch.  ri.  5).  This  contrast  must  needs 
be  insiifted  on  here,  that  so  the  wonderful  help  of 
God  may  stand  out  in  bold  relief;  that  Israel  ma^ 
learn  that  victory  comes  not  of  numbers,  but  ;s 
the  gift  of  God,  and  that  in  all  their  conflicts,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  God  who  endows  their  enemies  with 
victorious  courage,  that  He  may  chasten  his  people, 
or  fills  them  with  fear  and  confusion,  notwithstand- 
iig  their  multitude  and  might,  that  Israel  may  be 
delivered.  God  governs  man's  free  will.  He  turns 
the  hearts  of  men  according  to  his  wisdom.  He 
nuses  the  courage  of  the  few  and  small  to  victory, 
and  brings  the  proud  and  great  to  grief.  It  is  his 
work  that  Gideon  with  three  hundred  men  dares 
attack  the  enormous  multitude ;  his  doing  that,  as 
the  soldier's  dream  and  its  interpretation  indicate, 
sad  forebodings  fill  the  heart  of  the  proud  and 
mighty  foe,  and  cause  it  to  faint  before  the  com- 
ing conflict. 

Yer.  13.  And  as  Gideon  came,  behold,  a  man 
tcdd  a  dream.  From  the  enemy's  dream,  Gideon 
will  learn  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  are. 
For  this  end  he  was  to  go  into  the  encampment, 
thereby  to  perfect  his  own  confidence.  Jehovah  is 
God  of  the  heathen  also.  Although  they  do  not 
believe  in  Him,  thev  are  vet  instruments  in  his 
hand.  It  was  He  who,  without  their  knowing  it, 
raised  them  up  and  directed  their  way.  They  did 
not  learn  to  know  Him  from  his  works ;  and  yet  He 
shone  above  them,  like  the  sun  concealed  by  clouds 
and  vapors.  The  manifest  God  they  fail  to  see  by 
day ;  but  the  Hidden  and  Unknown  they  seek  in 
dreams.  All  heathenism  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
great  dream;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  its 
nature,  that  as  all  nations  dream,  so  all  are  dis- 
posed to  find  in  dreams  the  indications  of  a  hidden 
truth.  Their  interpreters  did  not  know  the  God 
of  Truth  in  himself ;  but  He  who  turns  the  nations 
as  water-courses,  fills  their  hearts,  when  He  pleases, 
with  visions  and  interpretations  which  have  their 
rise  in  tnith.  Hence,  when  in  Scripture,  God  fre- 
ouently  favors  heathen  with  dreams  of  truth.  He 
does  not  thereby  sanctify  every  dream ;  but  only 
uses  dreams  to  mfluence  the  men  whom  He  takes 
under  the  guidance  of  his  wisdom,  —  the  Philistine 
king,  for  instance,  Laban  the  Aramsean,  the  Kgyp- 
tian  baker  and  butler,  —  because  thev  already  look 
on  dreams  as  such  as  hiding  a  divine  mystery. 
Dreams  appeared  the  more  significant,  when  great 
events  were  manifestly  at  hand.  And  in  the  condi- 
tion of  mental  excitement  which  under  such  circum- 
stances seizes  on  men,  they  are  natural  and  to  be 
expected.  Thus  elsewhere  also  we  hear  of  dreams 
by  generals  before  battle.  Leonidas,  Plutarch  (on 
Bm»datus)  tells  us,  had  a  dream  before  the  battle 

1  Joeefdius  also  uoderf tandt  it  thus :  ^  di^p«tfirott  Sfip^ 

Tor."     ^  Anther  interpretation,  however,  can  scarcely  be 

fbUowwl. 

S  [Cf.  Thornton.  Thf  Land  and  the  Book,  U.  106.  .Ta.] 

t  [WoBDswoBXH :  ^Ibe  lent  waa  an  expressire  emblem 


of  ThermopylsB,  which  disclosed  to  him  the  future 
destinies  or  Greece  and  Thebes.  Xerxes  had  a 
dream  previous  to  his  Greek  campaign ;  and  Gus- 
tiivus  Adolphus  is  said  to  have  dreamed  before  the 
buttle  of  Leipzig,  that  he  was  wrestling  with  TUly 
(Joh.  Scheffer,  Afeniorab.  Suet.  Gentis^  p.  23).  It 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Midianites  that  Gideon, 
though  but  a  contemned  foe,  lay  encamped  on  the 
mountain.  The  peculiar  dream  must  therefore  the 
more  impress  the  soldier  who  dreamed  it. 

A  round  barley-loaf  rolled  itaeUl    The  narra- . 
tive,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity  and  brevity,  is 

very  vivid  and  forcible.  The  animated  ^^J^  recurs 
three  times.  The  dream  itself  also  portrays  the 
contrast  with  which  it  has  to  do,  vrith  uncommon 
clearness.  The  barley-loaf  is  the  symbol  of  wretch- 
edness and  poverty,^  over  against  the  luxury  and 
wealth  of  Midian.  Indigent  Bedouins,  who  have 
nothing  else,  at  this  day  still  subsist  on  barley- 
bread,  which  they  sometimes  dip  in  goat's  fat 
(Hitter,  xiv.  1003).*    The  cake  or  loaf  is  here 

called  ^  V?i  a  term  variously  explained.    The 

definition  of  Gesenius,  who  derives  it  from  v  v^ 

^  ^ /?»  to  roll,  seems  to  be  the  most  likely.  The 
mention  of  the  round  form  of  the  loaf  was  neces- 
sary^ to  bring  Its  rolling  vividly  before  the  imag- 
ination, since  all  loaves  were  not  round.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  according  to  Niebuhr,  take  a 
round  lump  of  dough,  and  bnry  it  in  hot  coals, 
until  they  think  it  baked.  Then  they  knock  oflr 
the  ashes,  and  eat  it  (Beschreib.  Arab.  p.  52). 
Such  a  wretched  loaf  is  that  which  the  Mid- 
ianite  sees  rolling  in  his  dream.  It  signifies 
Gideon  and  Israel,  who,  by  reason  of  their  ene- 
mies, were  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress  (ch. 
vi.  4).  It  comes  rolling  *' against"  the  encamp- 
ment (^30P?),  not  "  in "  it,  as  the  expositors 
have  it ;  for  the  dream  depicts  the  coming  event. 

And  it  came  to  the  tent,  ^rj^H  "^?-  The 
tent —  with  the  article.  It  would  be  an  error  to 
think  here,  with  Bertheau,  who  follows  Josephus, 
of  the  tent  of  the  king ;  for  there  were  several 
kings.  The  tent  of  the  dream  stands  collectively 
for  all  the  tents  of  the  encampment ;  for  the  very 
idea  of  the  dream  is  that  the  rolling  loaf  comes 
into  collision  with  the  tents  in  genertH.  One  tent 
after  another  is  struck  by  it,  falls,  and  is  tum^ 

upside  down.  ^UV^^  ^??1»  *"d  "the  tent,"  all 
the  tents,  one  after  another,*  lay  overturned.  By 
this  venaphal,  the  narrator  recapitulates,  as  it  were, 
the  falling  of  the  several  tents,  which  in  the  vivid 
dream  vision,  in  which  all  notions  of  time  and 
space  are  forgotten,  appeai'ed  like  the  downfall  of 
a  single  tent.^ 

Ver.  14.  And  hia  fellow  answered.  The  fact 
that  a  true  interpretation  is  given  by  one  comrade 
to  the  other,  must  be  specially  noted.  The  first 
has  not  asked,  but  only  related ;  the  other  is  no 
sooth-sayer,  but  only  a  companion.  So  much  the 
more  significant  is  the  fram«  of  mind  in  which  the 
interpretation  originates.  For  there  exists  no  visi- 
ble ground  for  thinking  it  possible  that,  notwith- 
standing their  great  power,  Midian  may  be  deliv- 
ered into  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Gideon.    But 

of  the  Midianites,  being  nomads ;  their  tent  wai  their  all 
in  all.  Their  wives,  their  children,  their  cattle,  their  goods, 
their  vesture,  their  treasure,  were  all  collected  in  it  and 
about  it."  —  Ta.] 
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what  does  exist,  b  mn  eril  consdenee.  Throagfa 
teren  ye^n  Midian  bad  plondered  and  trodden 
litrael.  Thu  u  the  first  time,  in  all  these  vean, 
that  resistance  in  attempted.  That  in  spite  of  dis- 
tress and  numerical  weakness,  Israel  Tentnrea  now 
to  begin  a  war,  must  of  itj»elf  excite  attention  and 
make  an  impre»>ion.  How  long  had  it  been,  since 
Israel  had  nnfnrled  the  banners  of  its  God !  Prond 
tyrann  V  in  already  startled  at  the  prospect  of  resist- 
ance from  a  few  faithful  ones/  According  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  16),  Artaban  says  to  Xerxes :  *' Men 
are  wont  to  be  visited  in  sleep  by  images  of  what 
they  have  thought  on  during  the  day."  The  prin- 
ciple applies  in  thu  case  to  both  dreamer  and  in- 
terpreter. Dream  and  interpretation  both  reflect 
the  forebodings  of  an  evil  conscience,  which  God 
is  about  to  judge.  The  interpreter  compares  the 
rolling  loaf  with  the  sword  of  Gideon.    (The  hitb- 

pael  of  ^9*7*  ^^^  applied  to  that  which  symbol- 
ized the  sword  of  Gideon  (ver.  13),  is  also  used  by 
the  sacred  writer  of  the  tsword  which  kept  the  en- 
trance to  the  garden  of  VAen.  Gen.  iii.  24.)  He 
it  is  —  continues  the  interpreter  —  who  rises  np 
against  the  domination  of  Midian :  does  he  venture 
on  this,  and  dreamest  thou  thus,  —  be  sure  that  his 
God  (hence  the  article  with  Klohim,  since  without 
the  article  it  also  designates  their  gods)  has  deliv- 
ered Midian  into  his  power. 

Ver.  15.  When  Oideon  heard  this.  What 
Gideon  hears  is  not  merely  the  interpretation  of  a 
dream  which  confirms  his  brightest  hopes.  The 
dream  is  one  which  his  enemies  have,  and  the  in- 
terpretation is  their  own.  He  hears  in  it  an  ex- 
pression of  the  tone  and  mood  of  their  minds.  He 
learns  that  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  is  already 
broken  by  the  reflection  that  Israel's  iJord  is  onco 
more  in  the  field.  Astonished  and  adoring,  he  and 
his  attendant  hear  this  wonder,  as  great  and  real  as 
any  other  that  God  has  shown  him.  They  feel  that 
God  has  done  this — the^  see  that  He  is  leader  and 
victor  —  with  thanksgiving  they  bow  before  Him.* 

Vers.  16-18.  And  he  divided  the  three  hun- 
dred men.  Encouraged,  Gideon  hastens  to  act. 
He  dirides  his  band  into  three  companies,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  surround  the  hostile  encampment  (cf. 
ver.  21).  He  bids  the  two  companies  who  are  to 
take  their  stations  on  the  other  sides,  to  attend  to 
his  signal,  and  gives  them  the  battle-cry.  Now,  as 
to  this  cry,  though  ver.  18  gives  it,  "  Of  Jehovah 
and  of  Gideon,"  vet,  since  ver.  20  has,  "  Sword  of 
Jehovah  and  of  Gideon,"  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
former  verso  the  word  "  sword  "  is  to  be  supplied. 
For  the  two  companies  who  were  to  wait  for  the 
trumpe^hlast  of  Gideon  and  those  with  him,  could 
not  understand  the  words  of  the  distant  cry,  and 

1  Jfiiobylas  (PgruB^  188,  tto.)  rspnienti  po»tieftl)y  the 
fonbodiogs  and  dreunf  of  Atotsa  eooceming  the  Impend 
log  disaster  of  Xerxes ;  bat  the  moral  view,  that  auch 
dreams  were  Inspired  by  the  evil  conadenoe  of  the  conqueat- 
lovinf  tyrant,  and  that  the  inslgniflcant  people  triumphed 
throngh  Ood,  Is  wanting. 

t  [Onr  author  treats  Vli^Q!!^]  ss  a  plural,  and  trans- 
lates :  "  they  worshipped.'*  The  tana  Is  nndonbtedly  slngQ- 
lar,  cf.  Qen.  xxlii.  7 ;  xxiv.  fiS ;  etc.,  and  is  so  regarded  by 
most  grammarians,  Oes.  Oram.  75  Rem.  18 ;  Onen,  176, 1 
FUrst,  however,  both  in  his  Lexicon  and  In  his  Hebrew 
Conoordanoe  titets  it  as  plnraL    In  hii  Ltxioon,  «.  v. 

mi^,     he   s^ys :    «  ninClttJ^  ;    plvifl,   sometimes 

VTTiqiJ^  in  pause  JinjJItt?';,  sometimes  ^inriljJ^."  — 
Ta.]    '  ^  '  '  i  -  .  • 

<  [Dr.  Thomson  remarks  (L.  ^  B.  11. 1G6) :  "  I  have  often 
seen  the  snutU  oil  lamp  of  the  natires  carried  in  a  *  pitcher ' 


yet  they  also  shouted,  "  Sword  of  Jehovah  and  of 
Gideon  "  (ver.  20).  Moreover,  the  oomnund  must 
have  been  executed  as  it  was  given ;  and  hence  the 
fmci  that  according  to  ver.  20  Gideon's  own  com- 
pany joined  in  the  longer  form,  proves  that  to  have 
been  originally  given.  The  cry  itself  is  very  ex- 
pressive. It  tells  the  Midianites  that  the  sword  of 
the  God  whose  people  and  faith  the^  have  o^ 
pressed,  and  of  the  man  whose  i^signilicance  they 
nave  despised,  whose  fiunily  they  have  injured,  and 
who  through  God  becomes  their  conqueror,  is  about 
to  be  swung  over  their  heads. 

Vers.  19-21.  And  Gideon  came  to  the  border 
line  of  the  camp  about  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  watch.  From  the  mention  of  the  middle 
watch,  it  has  been  justlj  inferred  that  the  night 
must  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  watches. 
It  was  still  deep  in  the  night  when  Gideon  under- 
took the  surprise.  The  middle  watch  was  just 
begun ;  the  sentinels,  it  is  added,  with  good  rea- 
son, had  just  (^)  been  set  —  for  as  the  middle 
watch  advanced,  the  army  would  begin  to  stir. 
Prodigious  was  the  alarm  that  seixed  on  Midian, 
when  suddenly  the  trumpets  clanged,  the  pitchers 
crashed,  the  thundering  battle-cry  broke  out,  the 

torches*  blazed Accounts    are    not 

wanting  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  of  similar 
stratagems  adopted  b^  bold  generals.  Tacitus  ex- 
presses himself  on  tms  subject  after  bis  own  man- 
ner {Armed,  i.  68,  4) :  ''  The  clangor  of  trumpets 
and  the  flitter  of  arms  (tonus  lubarumj  fulgor  armo- 
rum)  easily  become  destructive  to  a  foe  who  thinks 
only  of  a  few,  half-armed  opponents;  the  more 
unexpected  the  alarm,  the  greater  the  loss  (cadie- 
fxint  ut  rebus  seeundis  arndt,  ita  adversis  incauti)." 
So  the  Roman  Minucins  Rufus  terrified  the  Scor- 
disci,  by  causing  trumpets  to  be  blown  from  amon^ 
the  mountains  round  about,  the  sound  of  which, 
echoed  by  the  rocks,  spread  fear  and  terror  (Fron- 
tinus,  Straiagtmaticon,  ii.  3).  The  ancients  named 
such  surprises  Panic  terrors,  because  Pan  put  the 
enemies  of  Dionysus  to  flight  with  his  horns  ^  (cf. 
PolysBuns,  StraUgem,  1.  and  ii.). 

The  terror  which  seized  on  Midian  was  in  truth 
a  terror  fix>m  God.  This  the  simple  narrative 
sets  forth  most  classically.  Ver.  16  had  already- 
stated  that  all  had  trumpets  in  their  hands,  and 
pitchers,  with  torches,  whereby  no  hand  was  left 
free  to  use  the  sword.  Ver.  20  says,  still  more 
explicitly,  "  they  had  the  torches  in  their  left,  and 
the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands."  Th^  did  not 
use  the  sword,  but  only  cried,  "  Sword  of  Jehovah 
and  of  Gideon."    (Not,  however,  as  if  Gideon  were 

put  on  a  parallel  with  God:  PPT}^  is  to  be 

or  aarthem  vesMl  at  night."    But  the  D^l^b  of  this 

history  can  souoelj  be  "oO  lamps,"  for  which  HTHQ 
would  be  more  appropriate.  A  better  ezplaaatloa  is  sa9> 
geeted  by  the  foUowing  note  in  Smithl  BSbU  Diet.  (Art. 
Gideon) :  '^  It  Is  carious  to  find  '  lamps  and  pitehera*  in  oaa 
for  a  similar  purpose  at  this  very  <1*7  i°  ^^  streets  of 
Cairo.  The  Zabit  or  Agha  of  the  police  earrias  with  him 
at  night,  *a  torch  whkh  bums,  soon  after  it  ie  Ugfatad, 
without  a  flame,  excepting  when  it  is  waved  throogh  ttM 
air,  when  it  suddeuly  biases  forth  ;  it  therefore  answers  th* 
same  purpose  as  our  dark  lantern.  The  burning  end  «• 
sometimes  eoneeaUd  m  a  emaU  pot  or  /or,  or  covered  with 
something  else,  when  not  required  to  give  light  (Lane,  Mod, 
^gypt.,  i.  ch.  iv.).'  •'— Ta.] 

4  A  similar  maneuver  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Her- 
»nm  in  Achaia,  when  Diotas  besieged  them.  Polyanua, 
11.86. 
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taken  as  sopplementing  the  preceding  words  — 
**  even  that  committed  to  Gideon ; "  for  Grideon  was 
the  visible  bearer  of  God's  sword.)  Hence,  also, 
Ter.  21  BAjB  :  **  They  stood  (the  troops  of  Gideon) 
roand  aboat  the  encampment ; "  t.  «.,  thej  stand, 
not  otherwise  attacking,  bat  simply  blowing  their 
trumpets ;   yet  the  enemy  takes  to  "  mnning " 

(\r7j3  stands  contrasted  with  Vn?5i5)-  Jnst  as 
in  Joshua's  time  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell,  while 
the  trumpets  of  Israel  sounded,  so  here  it  is — 
"These  blew,  those  fled."  Terror  and  disorder 
ruled  the  hour  in  the  Midianitish  camp.  In  the 
dai^ess  and  confusion,  they  no  longer  knew  what 
they  did.  Hence,  ver.  23  states  that  **  while  the 
three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets  "  —  this  is  inten- 
tionally repeated,  and  shows  that  they  scarcely 
needed  a  sword  against  Midian  —  the  Midlanites 
tlK>aght  themsclTcs  attacked  by  enemies,  and  raged 
among  thcmselyes,  for  "Jehovah  had  set  every 
man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  and  against  the 
whole  camp,"  or  as  we  say,  in  cases  of  great  con- 
fbsion,  "*  All  against  one,  one  against  alL" 

Ver.  22.  And  tli«  host  fled  to  Bethndiittah 
(the  House  of  Aoaciaa),  towards  Zererah,  to 
the  edffe  of  Ab^-nieholah,  near  Tabbath.  The 
direction  of  the  flight,  and  the  situation  of  the 
places  named,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
nection and  fh)m  a  comparison  of  other  passages, 
llie  mention  of  the  places  must  have  had  a  local 
significance  for  the  reader  who  was  acquainted  with 
their  situation.  From  ch.  viii.  we  learn  that  the 
Midlanites  did  not  flee  in  one  body,  but  in  several 
divisions.  This  is  as  might  be  expected,  seeing 
the  army  was  composed  of  different  tribes  —  Mid- 
ianites,  Amalekites,  and  "  Sons  of  the  East." 
This  separation  in  flight  is  also  indicated  by  the 
statement  of  the  places  to  which  the^  fled.  First, 
they  are  said  to  have  fled  "  to  Beth-smttah,  towards 
Zererah,"  by  which  one  line  of  flight  is  given. 
When  it  is  farther  said  that  they  fled  "  to  the  edge 
of  Abel-meholah,  near  Tabbath,"  the  intention 
cannot  be  to  prolong  the  flrst  line,  which  is  already 
terminated  by  the  phrase  *'  towards  Zererah,"  but 
a  second  is  indicated.  This  also  explains  the 
measures  adopted  by  Gideon.  Bein^  unable  to 
follow  hoXh  himself,  he  calls  on  Ephraun  to  cut  off 
the  other  line  of  flight  The  enemy's  effort  was 
to  gain  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  That  one  through 
which  kings  Zebah  and  Zalmnnna  must  have 
passed  (ch.  viiL  5),  seeing  they  had  the  start  of  the 

othest,  is  evidently  indicated  by  t^Q^'^i  "to- 
wards Zcrerah."  Many  codices  have  ^^'^^!^y 
"toward  Zeredah,"  daloh  being  substituted  for 
rejA.  Kimchi,  however,  expressly  calls  attention 
to  the  two  r's.  But  even  in  the  earliest  times 
Zeredah  was  read  instead  of  Zererah,  as  appears 

from  2  Chron.  iv.  17,  where  we  flnd  npj'HV. 
From  the  same  passage  compared  with  1  Kgs.  vii. 
46,  it  is  evident  that  2^redah  was  idcntifled  with 

^n^J^,  Zorthan.  From  both  it  appears  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  vidnitr  of  the  Jordan,  not 
very  far  from  Beth-shean  (BeisAn) ;  and  from  Josh, 
iii.  15,  16,  it  may  be  inferred  that  near  it  there  was 
a  ford  throueh  the  river.  This  explains  why 
Midian  took  this  line.  They  approached  the  river 
from  the  direction  of  Beth-shittah.  Berthean  did 
well  to  connect  this  place  with  the  modem  villa^ 
Shntta,  mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  356),  and  sit- 
ndted  in  the  vicinity  of  Beth-shean.  Keil's  ob- 
jection that  it  lies  north  of  Gilboa,  is  of  no  force 
under  our  view  of  the  localities  as  above  indicated 
9 


Zorthan  (Zarthan)  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a  Succotn  on  this  side  the  Jordan  (1  Kgs.  vii.  46). 
To  this  day  the  Jordan  is  passed  near  some  ruins, 
not  fiur  from  Bcds&n,  which  are  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  site  of  Succoth  (Ritter,  xv.  446).  The 
other  line  of  fugitives  took  a  more  southerly  direc- 
tion, "  towards  the  edge  of  Abel-meholah."  The 
name  of  this  place,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  prophet  Elisha,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
OnomcLtticon  of  Eusebius  as  AjScX^iocAo/  (ed.  Par- 

they,  p.  8).  The  &ct  that  a  n^Q?,  edge,  or  strand, 
is  spoken  of,  indicates  perhaps  the  presence  of  a 
wady.  And  in  fact,  cominj|[  down  from  Beisftn  or 
Zerin,  the  first  western  tnbutary  of  the  Jordan 
met  with,  is  a  Wady  el-Malch  (of.  Ritter,  xviii. 
432-448,  in  several  passages).  The  fugitives  are 
further  said  to  have  come  to  the  edge  of  Abel- 
meholah  "near  Tabbath."  There  is  still  a  city 
Tub&s,  not  far  from  Wady  Maleh,  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  the  Thebez  of  tne  history  of  Abimelech 
(ch.  ix.  50),  for  which*,  however,  there  is  no  com- 
pulsory ground. 

Vers.  23-25.  Gideon  had  a  definite  plan  of  pur- 
suit. To  carry  it  out,  he  required  more  men  tnan 
the  three  hundred  who  had  stood  with  him  in  the 
victory.  The  troops  whom  he  had  collected  ft'om 
Mana^seh,  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  (ch.  vi 
85),  though  snbsequentiy  dismissed,  had  not  yet 
disbanded.  They  now  returned  (Zebulun  only  is 
not  named),  and  assisted  in  the  pursuit.  But  to 
overtake  the  Midianites  on  their  fleet  camels  was 
not  an  easy  matter.  If  not  intercepted,  those  of 
them  who  were  hastening  southward,  would  get  as 
safely  over  the  Jordan  as  kings  Zebah  and  Zal- 
mnnna had  done  near  BeisAn  (at  Zorthan).  Gideon 
had  foreseen  this,  and  had  early  sent  a  inessage  to 
Ephraim,  over  whose  territory  the  fugitive  host 
was  passing,  to  "  seize  the  waters  as  far  as  Beth- 
barah  and  the  Jordan."  Ephraim  acted  promptiv, 
and  a  part  of  the  Midianites  were  cut  off.  The 
"  waters  "  can  only  mean  some  western  tributaries 
of  the  Jordan ;  for  Gideon's  object  is  to  prevent 
that  body  of  the  enemy  which  hy  his  pursuit  be 
has  thus  far  kept  away  fix>m  the  river,  m>m  gain- 
ing tiie  lower  rords  and  crossing  over.  He  there- 
fore desires  "  the  waters  "  to  be  seized  "  to  Beth- 
barah."  This  name  Beth-barah  cannot  well  have 
originated    from  Beth-abarah  (Ford-house).     It 

does  not  appear  that  the  letter  57  has  been 
dropped  out  of  rn^5.Tl'»5.  Besides,  if  Beth-bar 
rah  meant  "  Ford-house,"  the  direction  "  to  Beth- 
barah  "  would  have  been  superfluous ;  for  in  that 
case  the  seizure  of  the  Jordan  would  have  included 
that  of  the  "  waters  "  and  the  ford.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  important  to  provide  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  '*  waters,"  or  the  particular  stream  in- 
tended, along  its  whole  length  to  its  source ;  lest, 
while  it  was  guarded  below,  the  enem^  should  cross 
it  above.  Beth-barah  is  therefore,  with  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onomaat.^  p.  104),  to  be  explained  as 
"House    of   the    Spring,"   "Well-house"  (from 

n{55  or  "^21),  by  which    the   narrative   becomes 

clear  and  intelli^ble.  Therewith,  also  fall  all  at- 
tempts to  identify  this  Beth-barah  with  the  Beth- 
abarah  of  Origen  s  reading  at  John  i.  28  ;  for  that 
lay  beyond  the  Jordan.  Origen  was,  however,  led 
by  a  nght  critical  feeling  Instead  of  a  Bethany, 
tne  people  of  his  day  doubtiess  s]>oke  of  a  Beth- 
abarah  m  that  region ;  and  this,  philologically  and 
in  fact,  was  one  and  the  same  with  Bethany.  For 
this  trans^ordanic  Bethany—  not  to  be  conronnded 
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with  that  near  Jerusalem  —  is  to  be  derived  froin 
Beth-ain,  as  Beth-abarah  from  Bethbeer,  and  like 
the  latter  signifies  "Hoase  of  the  Spring/'  —  a 
point  to  which  I  formerly  directed  attention  in  my 
'*  Bericht  Uber  lienan  (Berlin,  1864). 

The  Ephraimites,  to  their  great  glory,  captured 
the  tw<J  Midianite  princes  Oreb  anaZeeb.  it  was 
the  reward  of  their  prompt  obedience.  Very  sng- 
gestive  are  the  names,  under  which  these  two 

Srinces  of  the  desert  had  perhaps  been  especially 
readcd  —  "  Wolf"  and  "  Kaven."  Among  other 
nations  also,  these  animals,  frequenters  of  desolate 
places,  and  eager  attendants  on  battle-fields,  hare 
nimished  surnames  for  noted  warriors.  The 
Arabs,  because  the  raven  follows  in  the  wake  of 
caravans,  call  him  Ebul-Mirkal,  Father  of  the 
Swift  Camel,  or  Ibn-BTtunf  Sdn  of  the  Sumpter- 
horse.  Noteworthy,  at  all  events,  is  the  conjunc- 
tion of  "  Raven  and  Wolf."  Coupled  in  the  same 
wajT,  we  find  them  sacred  to  the  Scandinavian 
Odin.  Both  ravens  and  wolves  were  also  conse- 
crated to  Apollo.  In  the  early  Roman  legends  the 
woodpecker  (piau)  takes  the  place  of  the  raven 
as  companion  of  the  wolf,  and  both  belong  to  the 
God  of  War  (cf.  my  Schamir,  Erf.  1856,  p.  103). 
The  Arabs  give  to  both  the  bird  and  the  quad- 
ruped the  common  name  Ibnol-ErSk,  Son  of  the 
Earth  (Hammer,  Namen  der  Araber,  p.  48). 

The  fiune  of  the  deed  perpetuated  itself  in  local 
designations,  and  the  Raven's  Rock  and  Wolfs 
Wine-press  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  Midian. 
The  Odifisea  likewise  speaks  of  a  Raven's  rock 
in  Ithaca  (xiii.  408),  which  name  the  scholiast 
derives  fi?om  a  &llen  hunter  Icf.  Bochart,  Hierth 
toicm,  iL  203  ) ;  and  the  use  or  the  German  Raben- 
Mteinf'    is  undeniably  analogous.     In   the  other 

name,  the  term  yeibe6  (^7«v'  wine-press)  is  borrowed 
from,  the  hollow  form  of  the  obiect;  hence,  the 
name  is  here  e(|uivalent  to  Wolf^^s-hole.  Similar 
historical  allusions  are  supposed  by  the  German 
Muse  to  lie  concealed  in  Worms  (Irom  Wurvte, 
slain  by  Siegfried)  and  in  Drachenfels  (cf.  Grimm, 
D.  Hefdmt.,  pp.  155,  316). 

In  Haur&n,  Wetzstein  heard  the  name  d-Gnrftb, 
the  Raven,  applied  to  a  spent  volcano  (p.  16) ;  and 
Castle  Kerek,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sm, 
was  called  Hisnal-gorab,  Raven 's-castle  (Ritter, 
xiv.  1042). 

The  important  remark  in  ver.  25,  that  the  heads 
of  the  two  princes  were  brought  to  Gideon  "  from 
beyond  the  Jordan,"  induces  the  hope  that  the 
name  and  location  of  the  "  Ravcn's-rock  "  may  yet 
be  traced.  The  "  waters  "  which  Ephraim  occu- 
pied, must  have  been  those  now  known  as  Wady  el- 
Faria.  Below  this  wady,  there  is  to  this  day  a 
much  used  ford  (Ritter,  xv.  449) ;  while  over 
against  it,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  there 
is  the  steep  height  of  Jebel  AjIQn,  overlooking  the 
Ghor,  and  commanding  the  confluent  valleys  ( Rit- 
ter, XV.  369).  On  this  height  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  of  which  Ibrahmi  Pasha  still  availed 
himself  to  hold  the  robber  hordes  in  check,  and 
which  (according  to  the  reports  of  various  travel- 
lers on  this  yet  but  imperfectly  known  locality) 
bore  the  name  of  Kalaat-er  Rabbad,  or  Rabua.  The 
Ephraimites,  charged  with  the  occupation  of  the 
Jordan,  had  crossed  over  and  seized  on  this  im- 
portant point  in  order  fully  to  command  the  Jor- 
dan valley.  Here  they  captured  the  princes  **  Raven 
and  Wolf."  The  "  Raven's-rock  ".was  still  known 
by  this  name  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  (see  ch.  x.  26) ; 

1  A  place  of  this  nune  ooonn  In  OarinUila  m  mxij  m  th« 
•levwth  Moturj  (Pdntemaiui,  U.  768). 


and  in  the  corrupted  designation  Rabua,  a  sim- 
ilarity of  sound  with  Oreb  or  Gorab  may  be  traced. 
The  exploit  was  swift  and  fortunate.  Gideon  in 
his  pursuit  was  still  on  thistside  of  the  Jordan; 
while  he  was  making  a  halt  before  crossing  over, 
the  Ephraimites  were  already  returning  in  triumph 
fh>m  the  opposite  shore,  bringing  with  them  tne 
heads  of  the  slain  princes.  All  other  explanationsy 
as  found  among  others  in  Bertheau  and  Keil  also, 
fiUl  to  harmoniie  satisfactorily  with  the  connection. 
The  narrator  designedly  adds  the  words  ''  from. 
beyond  Jordan,"  mat  toe  reader  may  know  th&t 
Ephraim  had  gained  the  great  triumph,  before 
Gideon  could  so  much  as  cross  the  river.  Tbis 
passing  renuu'k  helps  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
opening  narrative  of  ch.  viu.  It  foreshadows  the 
pride  and  selfishness  of  Ephraim.  Finally,  that 
Ephraim  was  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  there  cap- 
tured the  hostile  chieftains,  is  evident  even  from  tM 
words  (ver.  25),  "  they  pursued  Midian  ;''fiir  wlm 
they  held  the  Jordan  ana  **  the  waters,"  they  could 
only  pursue  those  who  had  passed  the  river. 


HOMUJniGAL  AND  PRACTIGAL. 

After  his  first  victory  over  idolatry  in  his  father's 
house,  Gideon  has  courage  for  tfaiie  second,  over 
enemies  in  the  field.  He  seeks  the  few,  not  the 
many.  He  knows  that  help  comes  fh>m  God, 
not  from  the  multitude;  and  because  he  knows 
this,  he  conquers.  The  countless  host  of  eneznieii 
vanishes  like  dust — not  because  of  his  three  hun- 
dred  :  the  terrors  of  God  dissolve  them,  and  torn 
them  against  each  other.  Doubtless,  Gideon  was 
also  a  hero  of  the  sword ;  but  first  God's  deed  — 
then  man's.  Therefore  he  succeeds  in  ever3rthhiff, 
fh>m  first  to  last.  Gideon  is  not  envious  of  God, 
as  Ephraim  is  of  him.  To  God  belongs  the  glory, 
first  and  last. 

[Bp.  Ha.ll:  Now,  when  we  would  look  that 
Gideon  should  give  charge  of  whetting  their  swords, 
and  sharping  their  spears,  and  fitting  their  armor, 
he  only  gives  order  for  empt^  pitchers,  and  lights, 
and  trumpeto.  The  craclun^  of  these  pitchers 
shall  break  in  pieces  this  Midianitish  day ;  the 
kindling  of  these  lights  shall  extinguish  the  light 
of  Midian ;  these  trumpets  sound  no  other  than  a 
soul-peal  to  all  the  host  of  Midian :  there  shall 
need  nothing  but  noise  and  light  to  con/bund  this 
innumerable  army.  And  if  the  pitchers,  and  brands, 
and  trumpets  of  Gideon,  did  so  daunt  and  dismay 
the  proud  troops  of  Midian  and  Amaiek,  who  can 
we  tnink  shall  oe  able  to  stand  before  the  last  ter- 
ror, wherein  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  shaD 
sound,  and  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  be  on  a  flame  about 
our  ears  ?  —  Thb  same  :  Those  two  and  twenty 
thousand  Israelites  that  slipped  away  for  fear,  when 
the  fearful  Midianites  flod,  can  pursue  and  kill 
them,  and  can  follow  them  at  the  heels,  whom  theV 
durst  not  look  at  in  the  fiice.  Our  fiight  gives  ad- 
vantage to  the  feeblest  adversary,  whereas  our  re- 
sistance foileth  the  greatest.  —  Soott:  In  this 
world,  the  wicked  are  often  left  under  the  power 
of  their  own  delusions  and  the  fuiy  of  their  mad 
passions,  to  avenge  the  cause  of  God  on  each  othor : 
a  period  is  approaching,  when  we  maj  expect  that 
the  persecuting  foes  of  Christianity  will  destroy  one 
anouier,  whilst  the  host  of  Israel  shall  look  on,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  the 
gospel.  —  WORDSWOHTH :  Gideon  has  only  three 
hundred  men,  and  Christ's  church  is  called  "  a  Uttte 
flock,"  and  their  foes  are  innumeraUe;  but  their 
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eonmtless  mjriads  melt  awaj,  dispersed  br  the 
breath  of  God. —  Ths  same  :  The  princes  of  Mid- 
kn  represent  the  spiritaa]  enemies  of  the  Chnrch. 
Is  it  bj  chance  that  thej  were  called  Oreb,  the  Ra- 
tes, and  Zeeb,  the  Wolf  1  The  Raven  is  contrasted 
with  the  Dore  in  the  historj  of  the  Flood  (see 
Gen.  riiL  7)  as  an  unclean  bird  (cf  Ley.  xi.  15) ;  and 
IB  the  N.  T.  the  Wolf  is  the  emblem  of  those  fidse 


teachers  who  tear  and  derour  the  flock  of  Christ  — 
Theodoret  (as  quoted  by  Wordsworth)  :  Gideon 
overcame  Midian  with  unavaed  soldiers,  bearing 
only  tmmpets,  torches,  and  pitchers.  So  Christ 
overcame  the  world  b^  unarmed  apostles,  bearing 
the  trumpet  of  preachmg  and  the  torch  of  miracles. 
-Te.] 


EphrainCi  proud  complaint  and  Gideon* s  wise  forbearance,' 
Chapteb  Vm.  1-8. 

1  And  the  men  of  Ephraim  said  nnto  him,  Why  hast  thoa  served  us  thus,  that  thoa 
calledst  ns  not  when  [didst  not  call  oat  ^  to  us  that]  thoa  wentest  [wast  going]  to 
fight  with  [aeainst]  Uie  Midianites  ?  and  they  did  chide  [quarrel]  with  him  sharply 

2  [yehementlyj.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  have  I  done  now  in  comparison  *of 
you  ?     Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  [omit :  of  the  grapes]  of  Ephraim  better 

3  than  the  vintage  of  Abi-^zer  ?  Gk>d  hath  delivered  into  your  hands  '  the  princes  of 
Midian,  Oreb  and  Zeeb:  and  what  was  I  able  to  do  in  comparison  of  you?  Then 
their  anger  [excitement]  *  was  [omit :  was]  abated  toward  [against]  him,  when  he 
had  [omit:  had]  said  that 

TEXTUAL  AND  GBAMMATIOAL. 
1  V«r.  1.  — jjlp^**?  SOlj  mAnn  "^i?^?^.     It  li  not  neo«BiM7  to  ta«  '^S  In  ft  twnponl  aaoM,  whkh  at 

aD  ovants  It  hu  vtcy  teldom.    Th«  nitinj7  is  IbUoired  bj  the  otiiaetlvo  el&nw  of  that  which  the  persons  addnend 
■TO  DOtMsa  of. 

[S  Ver.  s.  ~  (( Into  j<mx  hands,"  with  smphaaii.    Hcnoe  the  Hebraw  pots  It  flxst :  ^  Into  your  hands  (Ut  hand)  God 
gave  tho  prinees  of  Mldten,*'  ato.  —  Ta.] 

S  V«r.  8.  —  DTTD  nn^*))  UlM  n^  1*nO»  ^'  ^^'^^  ^     rnn  denotes  rlolent,  panting  excitement. 


XXBOBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

In  his  dealing  with  pufied-np  Ephraim,  even 
more  than  hy  his  rictones,  Gideon  approves  him- 
self as  a  tme  warrior  of  God,  wiser  in  his  hnmility 
than  his  dazzled  conntrymen  in  their  pride.  The 
service  rendered  by  Ephraim  in  slaying  Oreb  and 
Zeeb,  was  after  all  of  Wt  secondary  merit  The^ 
had  only  smitten  an  already  shattered  and  terri- 
fied enemy :  had  only  captured  the  game  which 
another  had  chased  into  their  hands.  Where  was 
Ephraim  when  Midian  in  fall  force  encamped  him- 
self in  the  country?  But  inferior  merit  is  the  more 
arrogant.  The  trihe  is  so  intoxicated  by  the  easy 
Tictory  over  the  two  princes,  that  it  presumes  to 
reprimand  Gideon  for  beginning  a  war  without 
them,  and  thus  undertaking  to  deprive  them  of  the 
laurds  which  they  would  certainly  have  won.  So 
little  does  Ephnum  understand  the  true  strength 
with  which  Israel  has  conquered,  that  he  accounts 
it  an  insult  to  himself  on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
tribe  to  have  conquered  without  him.  The  pride 
of  the  mighty  men  of  the  world  could  not  be  more 
dearly  depicted.  They  contend  with  him  vehe- 
mently (njTTrjTJl),  just  as  the  men  of  Nineveh,  re- 
penting, "cry  vehemently"  (njTjn?,  Jon.  iii.  8) 
unto  God.  They  address  the  mat  hero  fiercely 
and  vociferously.  His  answer  u  admirable.  I^ 
might  have  humbled  them  by  a  few  words  about 


his  deed ;  but  he  will  have  no  strifb  where  Israel 
needs  unity.  He  says  nothing  of  his  own  great 
victory.  He  does  not  irritate  them  by  referring  to 
their  previous  inactivity,  although  their  tribe  was 
so  great ;  or  by  reminmng  them  that  after  all  he 
had  sent  them  the  word  which  enabled  them  to 
capture  an  enemy  whom  he  was  pursuing.  On 
the  contrary,  he  quiets  them  by  extolling  their 
great  merits.  He  may  not  conceal  that  the  victoi^ 
was  gained  without  them ;  but,  his  vintage,  is  it 
not  less  than  their  gleaning  1  What  comparison 
is  there  between  his  spoils  and  theirs  ?  He,  still  on 
this  side  the  Jordan ;  they,  already  adorned  with 
the  trophies  of  the  "  Raven  and  Wolf ! "  He  lets 
them  know,  however,  who  it  is  that  really  gives 
victory,  namely  Elohim.  But  here  also  the  nice 
discrimination  shows  itself,  with  which  the  terms 
Jehovah,  ha-Elohim,  and  Elohim  alternate,  ac> 
cording  to  the  spiritual  position  of  thepersons  ad- 
dressed or  spoken  of.  To  Ephraim,  Gideon  says 
that  Elohim  gave  them  victory  —  as  he  sometimes 
gives  it  even  to  heathen.  He  uses  this  term  be 
cause  they  lacked  humility  and  faith  to  know  that  • 
Jehovah,  lia-Elohim,  the  true  God  of  Is^l,  gives 
strength  to  his  people,  and  that,  thus  endowed,  it 
is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  militant  tribe  be 
great  or  small  (cf.  ver.  6,  etc). 

What  have  1  done  now  in  comparison  with 
3rou  f  The  vain  tribe,  which  only  smarted  at  the 
thought  that  an  insignificant  member  of  Manasseh 
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should  reap  greater  glory  than  Ephraim,  is  quieted 
when  this  person  niroself  disclaims  the  glory. 
Vanity  that  prides  itself  on  seeming  merits,  is  al- 
ways contracted.  The  Ephraimites  do  not  under- 
stand the  modesty  of  Giaeon,  which,  in  denying, 
as  it  were,  his  own  real  merits,  necessarily  pours 
the  contempt  of  iron^  on  their  pretended  deserts. 
But  Gideon's  object  is  gained.  They  allow  them- 
selves to  be  pacified,  and  go  home  to  bask  them- 
selves in  the  sunshine  of  their  achievements.  Gid- 
eon, for  his  part,  teaches  that  victory  alone  does 
not  suffice  to  save  a  people ;  but  that  he  is  the  real 
hero  who  is  truly  humble,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace 
overcomes  himself.  To  conquer,  he  must  Imow 
how  to  bend. 

The  narrative  stands  here  in  its  proper  place. 
It  does  not  presuppose  anything  that  nappened 
later;  but  connects, historicallv  and  monUly,  what 
^s  before  and  what  follows  after.  Gideon  is  still 
in  the  midst  of  his  campaign,  when  Ephraim 
attacks  him  with  its  pride.  jBut  his  subsequent 
career  of  victory,  speaks  louder  than  envy.  Tne 
statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  6,  6),  that  Ephraim 
was  afterwards  punished  for  its  pride,  rests  on  no 
Scriptural  authority ;  hot  the  confusion  to  which 
they  are  put  by  the  subsequent  deeds  of  Gideon,  to 
whom  after  all  they  were^  indebted  for  their  own 
achievement  also,  is  a  discipline  of  the  sharpest 
kind. 

HOMILRICAL  AND  PRAOnOAL. 

Ephraim  is  jealous  of  Gideon.  Jealousy  is  a 
quality  which  only  seeks  its  own.  It  is  a  cnarac- 
teristic  of  unbelief,  which  envies  God  his  power  and 
love. 

STA.BKB :  He  acts  wisely,  who  prefers  to  forego 
somewhat  of  his  own  rights,  rather  than  by  a  con- 
trary course  to  invite  the  opposition  of  others,  and 
•o  debar  himself  from  attaining  a  greater  good. — 


Gbrlach  :  Gideon's  answer,  as  modest  as  it  was 
pmdent,  quiets  the  Ephraimites.  He  appears  herv, 
as  afterwards,  as  a  high-minded  man,  finee  from  low 
ambition  and  domineering  tendencies. 

JBp.  Hall:  I  did  not  hear  the  Ephraimites 
ofiering  themselves  into  the  iVont  of  the  army  be- 
fore the  fight,  and  now  they  are  ready  to  fight  with 
Gideon  b^use  they  were  not  called  to  fight  with 
Midian :  I  hear  them  expostulating  after  it  After 
the  exploit  done,  cowards  are  valiant.  Their  quar- 
rel was,  that  they  were  not  ciUled.  It  had  been  a 
greater  praise  of  their  valor  to  have  gone  unbidden. 
....  None  speak  so  big  in  the  end  of  the  fray  as 
the  fearfullest. — Thb  aame:  Ephraim  flies  upoi 
Gideon,  whilst  the  Midianites  fly  from  hin^  when 
Gideon  should  be  pursuing  his  enemies,  he  is  pur- 
sued by  brethren,  and  now  is  -glad  to  spend  that 
wind  in  pacifying  of  his  own,  which  should  have 
been  bestowed  in  the  slaughter  of  a  common  ad- 
versary. It  is  a  wonder  if  Satan  sufier  us  to  be 
quiet  at  home,  whilst  we  are  exercised  with  wars 
abroad.  Had  not  Gideon  learned  to  speak  fair,  as 
well  as  to  smite,  he  had  found  work  enough  fixim 
the  swords  of  Joseph's  sons ;  his  good  words  are  as 
victorious  as  his  sword ;  his  pacification  of  friends, 
better  than  his  execution  of  enemies.  —  Scott  :  In 
those  things  which  pertain  to  the  truth,  authority, 
and  glory  of  God,  Christians  should  be  unmoved 
as  the  sturdy  oak ;  but  in  the  little  concerns  of 
their  own  interest  or  reputation,  they  should  re- 
semble the  pliant  willow,  that  yields  to  every  gust. 
—  Henrt  :  Very  great  and  good  men  must  expect 
to  have  their  patience  tried,  by  the  unkindnesses 
and  foUies  even  of  those  they  serve,  and  must  not 
think  it  strange.  —  Bush:  The  incidents  men- 
tioned afibrd  a  striking  illustration  of  two  emphatic 
declarations  of  Scripture :  1.  That  "  only  by  pride 
Cometh  contention;"  and,  2.  That  "for  every 
right  work  a  man  ii  envied  of  his  neighbor."  — 
Te.] 


Succoth  and  Penuel  refuse  supplies  to  Gideon  while  in  pursuit  of  the  Mtdianitisk 

kings.     Hie  kings  surprised  and  captured.      The  punishment  of  the  traitorous 

cities  and  the  captured  kings. 

Chaptbb  Vni.     4-21. 


4  And  Gideon  came  to  [the]  Jordan,  and  passed  over,  he,  and  the  three  hundred 

5  men  that  were  with  him,  faint  [hungry],  yet  pursuing  them  [omit :  them].  And  he 
said  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  Give,  I  pray  you,  loaves  of  bread  unto  the  people 
that  follow  me :  for  they  he  faint  [hungry],  and  I  am  pursuing  after  Zebah  and  Zal- 

6  munna,  kings  of  Midian.  And  the  princes  of  Succoth  said.  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  now  [already]  in  thme  hand,^  that  we  should  give  bread  unto  thine 

7  army  ?  And  Gideon  said.  Therefore  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  into  mine  hand,  then  I  will  tear  [thresh]  your  flesh  with  the 

8  [omit:  the]  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  with  briers.  And  .he  went  up  thence  to 
Penuel,  and  spake  unto  them  likewise :  and  the  men  of  Penuel  answered  him  as 

9  the  flaen  of  Succoth  had  answered  him.  And  he  spake  also  unto  the  men  of 
Penuel,  saying.  When  I  come  again  [return]  in  peace,  I  will  break  [tear]  down 

10  this  tower.  Now  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  in  Earkor,  and  their  hosts  [host] ' 
vnth  them,  about  fifteen  thousand  men^  all  that  were  left  of  all  the  hosts  [host]  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  the  east :  for  [and]  there  fell  [had  fellen]  an  hundred  and 
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11  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword.  And  Gideon  went  np  by  the  way  of  them 
that  dwelt  [dwell]  in  tents  on  the  east  4f  Nobah  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host : 

12  for  [while]  the  host  was  [thought  itnif]  secure.  And  when  [omit :  when]  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  fled,  [and]  he  pursued  after  them,  and  took  the  two  kings  of  Midian, 

Id  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  discomfited  [terrified]  all  the  host  And  Gideon  the  son 
of  Joash  returned  from  [the]  battle  [war]  before  the  sun  wa$  up  [from  the  Ascent 

14  of  the  Sun].'  And  [he]  caught  a  young  man  [a  boy]  o.f  the  men  of  Succoth,  and 
inquired  of  him :  and  he  described  unto  [wrote  down  for]  him  the  princes  of  Suc- 

15  ooth,  and  the  elders  thereof,  even  threescore  and  seventeen  men.  And  he  came 
unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  and  said,  Behold  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  with  [as  to] 
whom  ye  did  upbraid  [mock]  me,  saying,  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
now  [already]  in  thine  hand,  that  we  should  give  bread  unto  thy  men  that  are 

16  weary  [hungry]  ?    And  he  took  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness, 

17  and  briers,  and  with  them  he  taught  [gave  a  ismod  to]  the  men  of  Succoth.     And  he 

18  beat  [tore]  down  the  tower  of  Penuel,  and  slew  the  men  of  the  city.  Then  said  he 
[And  he  said]  unto  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  What  manner  of  men  were  they  whom 
ye  slew  at  Tabor  ?    And  they  answered.  As  thou  art,  so  were  they ;  each  one 

19  resembled  [looked  like]  the  children  [sons]  of  a  king.  And  he  said.  They  were 
my  brethren,  even  the  sons  of  my  moUier :  a$  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  if  ye  had 

90  saved  them  alive,  I  would  not  slay  you.  And  he  said  unto  Jether  his  first-born, 
Up,  and  slay  them.     But  the  youth  [boyTdrew  not  his  sword :  for  he  feared, 

21  because  [for]  he  was  yet  a  youth  [boy].  Then  2^bah  and  Zabnunna  said,  Rise 
thou,  and  fisdl  upon  [strike]  us :  for  as  the  man  t>,  $o  is  his  strength.  And  Gideon 
arose,  and  slew  2^bah  and  Zalmunna,  and  took  away  the  ornaments  [moons]  that 
were  on  their  camels'  necks. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GAAMMATIOAL. 

[1  Tcr.  6.  —  Dr.  CumI:  (tHaet  thoa  the  lUt  of  Zebah  and  Zalmimna  already  In  thy  hand/^  ete.  Bertheaa  and  Keil, 
Id  tfadr  eonmeiitaiiee,  hare  the  fame  rendering,  mer^  changing  Lather^t  plural,  Bind  die  FaUsti^  to  the  dngnlar. 
^S  ie  properly  the  hollow  hand,  the  palm  ;  aoeordingly  the  Dnteh  Veieion  readers,  rather  awkwardly  to  be  fare,  ^<  It 
dan  the  handpahn  Tan  Zdwh  en  Tfalmona  alreede  In  vwe  hand,"  etc  The  word  "  flat,"  eTen  if  it  did  not  somewhat 
alter  the  melaphor  InTolred,  lacks  dignity  in  modem  b^lsh,  although  it  aroids  the  tameness  of  using  "  hand  "  twice, 
for  an  IndspeDdent  veisioD,  De  Wetted  would  be  better:  "  Hast  thou  then  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  alraady  in  thy  hand," 
ele.— Ti.] 

p  V«r.  10.  ~~  DiTSn? '  iinffolM',  with  plural  suffix.    Ot  Ges.  Gram.  Sect.  98,  0.  —  Ti.] 

(•  Ver.  18.  —  D^nn  nbjJSbo.  The  aboTe  rendering  takes  no  account  of  the  ^.  ♦»  At "  would  be  better 
than  "  ftmn."  It  is'Uterally,  '^  l(«n'at "  the  aseent  of  the  sun.  It  indicates  the  point  to  which  Qldeon  came,  and  at 
whkh  he  turned  back.  —  Tb.] 


KXIQETIGAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  4-9.  And  GKdeon  came  to  the  Jordan. 
The  pride  of  Ephraim  was  not  the  only  incident 
by  which  Gideon  was  taught  that  the  liberation  of 
his  people  required  more  than  victory  over  its  ene- 
mies: &at  its  serritude  consisted  not  merely  in 
external  subjection,  but  much  more  in  the  intmial 
bondage  of  sin  and  unbelie£  Gideon  also  experi- 
ences we  truth,  which  the  political  history  of  all 
ages  demonstrates,  that  the  friends  of  the  people 
and  its  true  interests,  do-  not  always  find  their 
natural  supporters  in  the  people  itself.  Instead  of 
confederates,  they  find  obstructors  and  opponents. 
Was  not  Gideon  s  a  national  achierement,  for  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  all  ?  Is  it  not  for  all 
that  he  risks  his  life  ?  For  whom  does  he  wage 
war  even  to  extermination  with  Midian,  but  for  all 
Iflrad?  Was  it  anything  unreasonable,  that  he 
asked  SuccoA,  a  considerable  city,  for  some  bread 
for  the  men  who,  notwithstanding  the  many  hard- 
ships endured,  had  not  ceased  to  foDow  their  en- 
thusiastic leader? — The  Septuagint  justly  puts 

rcirvrrffT,  hungry, 'for  S**?!!?*    The  same  word 


(^!!y)  i»  08ed  by  Esau,  when  he  returns  from  the 
chase,  and  sees  the  dish  of  len tiles  (Gen.  xxv.  30). 
Had  the  men  been  wearied,  they  could  not  have 
prosecuted  the  pursuit  But  nutritious  food  would 
strengthen  them.     For  that  they  longed.     The 

term  is  not  specific,  like  ^Sn*  but  signifies  need 
of  physical  nourishment.  It  includes  thirst  as  well 
as  nunger  (cf.  Job  xxii.  7).  —  But  what  did  Suc- 
coth ?  Instead  of  compassion  and  patriotic  svm- 
pathy,  it  consulted  its  own  petty  interests.  Sue 
coth  believed  not;  nor,  conseouently,  saw  God's 
hand  in  Gideon's  victories.  Matenalism,  which 
mther  than  risk  a  loss,  will  serve  a  foreign  tyrant, 
is  here  depicted  to  the  life.  The  ma^tracyof 
Succoth  consider,  not  the  duty  to  assist,  but  the 
danger  which  may  result  from  such  a  siding  with 
Gideon  as  would  be  implied  in  rendering  him  aid. 
For,  not  to  mention  that  a  quantity  of  bread  costs 
something  —  and  it  b  noticeable  that  while  Gideon 

modestly  intercedes  for  his  "  followers  "  ( V?l?) 

they  talk  of  his  band  as  a  host  (^TO^? .)»  —  there 
is  a  chance  that  Gideon  may  fail  in  his  expedition. 
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of  the  desert,  luuiiely  6arixiiitJii."  ^  For  that  Barka 
(Barca)  designates  stonj  tyrtes,  maj  be  conndered 
ad  made  ont  (see  on  ch.  i.  4).  The  thorns  meant 
are  probabl  j  those  of  the  acacia,  called  talk  bj  the 
AraU,  which  coyer  the  ground  to  sach  an  extent, 
that  many  Arabs  are  accostomed  to  cany  duMm- 
extradon  about  them  (cf.  Ritter,  xiv.  207,  336). 

That  the  threatened  chastisement  corresponds  to 
the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  nngratefiil  citi- 
zens in  reply  to  Gideon's  request,  is  erident  from 
the  fact  that,  though  he  receives  the  same  treat- 
ment from  the  inlubitants  of  Penuel,  be  does  not 
threaten  them  with  the  same  punishment  These, 
who  deemed  thcmselyes  secure  in  their  tower,  he 
promises  to  tear  down  that  bulwark  of  their  pride. 

Di /Q^  ^I2^tr^ :  not  exactly,  when  I  return  in 
peace ;  but,  when  I  return  prosperously,  with  suc- 
cess and  Tictory. 

Vers.  10-12.  Jknd  Zebah  and  Zalmnima  were 
in  Karkor.  We  are  yet  to  trace  the  course  of 
Gideon's  pursuit  Succoth  lay  beyond  the  Jordan, 
for  he  came  to  it  after  crossing  the  river  (ver.  4 ; 
cf.  Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  was,  moreover,  south  of  the 
Jabbok  (Zerka)t  for  the  scene  of  Jacob's  wrestling 
was  north  of  that  stream,  he  alone  having  re- 
mained behind,  while  his  people  had  crossed  over 
(Gen.  xxxii.  23,  24).  The  place  of  the  wrestling 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  Penuel.  When  morn- 
ing had  come,  Jacob  passed  over  the  stream  at 
Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  31),  joined  his  famOy,  met 
Esau,  and  afterwards  came  to  Succoth,  which  was 
therefore  'south  of  the  Jabbok.  This  position  of 
Succoth  agrees  with  that  in  which  we  left  Gideon 
at  his  meeting  with  Ephraim.  That  tribe  had 
guarded  the  Wady  el  Faria  and  the  fords  in  its 
neighborhood.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  Wady 
that  they  met  with  Gideon,  prosecuting  the  pur- 
suit, and  brought  him  the  heads  of  the  captured 
princes.  Now,  if  he  passed  over  at  this  ponnt,  he 
would  land  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  reach  Succoth 
first.  He  then  crossed  the  Jabbok,  and  came  to 
Penuel.  The  hiding-place  of  the  terrified  enony 
was  no  secret  to  lum.  There  b  in  Haurftn  an 
almost  unassailable  place  of  reftige  for  the  robber 
tribes  —  the  volcanic  rock-desert  of  Si^fa  (both  in 
the  wider  and  narrower  sense),  concerning  which 
some  very  valuable  information  is  given  by  Wets- 
stein.  It  embraces  a  fertile  district,  "a  Ruhbeh, 
Paradise,"  for  some  months  of  the  year,  which  if 
almost  as  inaccessible  as  Paradise.  Says  Wets- 
stein  {Hauran,  p.  15,  etc.) :  "  Here  is  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Gdjat,  and  StAye,  and  all  the  tribes  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  HaurAn  mountains."  The 
people  of  Syria  have  a  proverbial  expression  which 
says,  "  he  fled  into  the  Wa'r  of  the  S&fa,"  i.  «., 
into  an  unassailable  reftige.  The  Ruhbeh  can 
only  be  reached  by  two  rofuis,  fix>m  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  northern  is  especially  dangerous ; 
even  in  our  own  days  hostile  tribes  have  made 
inroads  at  Rigin  d  Mara.  The  Sa(3a,  and  the  whole 
of  this  terrible,  rock-walled  asylum,  is  what  we  are 

here  to  understand  by  the  term  ^THsia  Karkor. 
For  this  word  signifies  ruins,  destruction :  cf.  Num. 

xxiv.  17:  "he  destroys  — '^•1712')  —  all  the  sons 
of  Sheth."  The  same  verb  is  used,  Is.  xxii  5,  of 
the  destruction  of  walls ;  and  in  Talmndic  as  well 
as  modem  Hebrew  H^p^i2  means  destruction.' 

1  Analogies  to  this  word,  saeh  m  ^x««>  *hora  =r/|pi;(Of  8  Busebitti  (Onoffuut.,  Pwthoy,  p.  262)  does  aofeMj  that 
(of  ^oAivoc  and  /Spoairdc,  ^t-yo«  and  fiigu»\  oanoot  here  be  this  Karkor  and  Caraaria  near  Petim  an  one  and  tha  nn» 
ftirther  imrestigated.  la  SeandlnaTian  dialeets,  rhamnus^  i^ace.  Nor  can  they  be  the  same,  although  the  naBSS  dmij 
thombush,  is  oalled  getbark  or  gtitbark,  ,  be  similarly  explaioed. 


Zebah  and  Zalmunna  may  possibly  conquer  and 
take  vengeance.  So  do  slaves  speculate.  Not  so 
thought  the  German  cities  in  1813,  when,  driven 
by  the  hand  of  God,  Napoleon  fled  ftom  Russia ; 
a  disposition  which,  in  spite  of  Davoust  and  VAn- 
damme,  brought  victory  to  tho^e  cities.  **  Hast 
thou,"  they  ask  mockingly,  "  the  fist  of  the  kings 

already  in  thy  hand  ?  "  The  ftill  hand,  n?»niust 
be  seized,  in  order  to  apply  the  fetters  to  captives. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  Gideon  encounters 
such  folly  among  his  people.  But  he  instantly 
perceives  that  humility  ana  gentleness  like  those 
.shown  towards  Ephraim,  would  here  be  out  of 
place.  £phraim  had  at  all  events  done  something, 
and  had  not  reftised  assistance.  Here  were  cow- 
ardice and  treason  combined.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, chastise  them  at  once.  /Therein  also  he  shows 
a  soul  penetrated  by  spiritual  strength.  He  will 
not  manifest  personal  resentment;  he  will  show 
them  that  they  have  offended  against  the  cause  of 
God.  He  is  sore  of  victory ;  but*  before  he  pun- 
ishes them,  they  shall  see  that  finished,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  they  now  doubt  When  he 
shall  appear,  before  Succoth  with  2^bah  and  Zal- 
munna m  fetters,  they  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
give  him  bread ;  but  then  he  will  give  them  that 
to  which  now  on  his  king-chase  through  the  d^ert 
they  refer  him  —  he  will  thresh  them  with  **  thorns 
of  tiie  desert  and  with  barkamm"  Owing  to  the 
brevity  of  the  narrative,  which  only  gives  the  lead- 
ing speeches,  while  it  omits  all  transitions,  it  is  not 
altogether  clear  why  Gideon's  threat  against  the 
inhf3)itants  of  Succoth  takes  the  precise  form  of 
**  thorns."    The  ingenious  Kimchi  thought  that  it 

was  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  city,  since  ^^I^ 
(by  the  constant  Chaldee  substitution  of  D  for  W, 
^??»  Pl^^r-  niSp)  means  a  Uiom  (Job  xL  31 ;  cf. 
^ip,  plural  O'^^ip).  He  even  thinks  that  the 
name  of  the  city  nuiy  perhaps  have  been  derived 
from  this  word.  But,  though  such  a  word-play 
might  not  have  been  altogether  at  viyiance  witn 
the  spirit  of  antiquinr,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have  such  controlling  influence  in  our  passage. 

For  then  why  is  not  the  word  *^^^  used  by  Gid- 
eon ?  But  instead  of  it,  other  and  rather  remote 
terms  are  chosen.  The  choice  of  the  punishment 
denounced  seems  to  have  a  deeper  reason.  The 
ma^stracy  of  Succoth  refuses  bread :  is  not  that 
of  Itself  a  mocking  reference  to  the  food  which  the 
desert  affords  ?  But  what  does  Gideon  find  there  ? 
That  which  can  nourish,  not  men,  but  at  best  only 
the  camel,  that  marvel  of  the  desert  —  acacia- 
thorns,  thistles,  tarfa-needles,  springing  up  amid 
sand  and  rock.  Shall  he  thresh  these  like  grain, 
in  order  to  bake  bread  1  He  reqtutes  their  mock- 
ery, by  promising  with  such  thorns  to  belabor  their 
flesh.    Hence,  the  most  probable  explanation  of 

D**?!?*??  will  continue  to  be  that,  which,  after  the 
constant  exegetical  tradition  of  the  Jews,  makes  it 
thisties  or  thorns  (Raschi  explains  it  by  the  French 
ronceSf  briers),  and  the  same  as  those  already  indi- 
cated by  "  thorns  of  the  desert."  The  idea  sug- 
gests itself  that  kotse  hamidbar  may  onlv  precede 
harkanim  by  way  of  explanation ;  m  which  case 

iny)  would  have  the  sense  of  "  namely : "  "  thorns 
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Such  bein^  the  sitiiation  And  topography  of  the 
place,  the  significance  of  the  brier  statement  that 
the  kings  were  in  Karkor,  becomes  manifest.  It 
not  only  explains  the  sense  of  secnritj  ielt  by  the 
enemy,  bat  also  and  especially  displays  the  bold- 
nessy  endorance,  wisdom,  and  ener^,  with  which 
Gideon  followed  them  into  their  hiding-place.  We 
can  still  trace  his  route ;  for  it  passed  to  the  east 
of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah.  Nobah  is  the  same  as 
Kenath  (Num.  xxxii  42),  which  again  is  the  Ka- 
natha  of  Roman  times,  and  the  KanvAt  of  the 
present.  He  who  is  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
passes  east  of  KanvAt,  if  he  be  in  search  of  an 
enemy  retired  to  his  hiding-place,  mnst  be  bound 
for  the  SAfa.  But  Jogbehah  also  can  be  identified. 
Since  Gideon*s  way  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
east  of  "  Nobah  and  Jogbehah,"  *  the  latter  must 
hare  lain  farther  north  than  the  other,  and  there  is 
thus  the  more  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the  same 
with  Johbah,  the  Sb6bah  of  Seetzen,  Shuhubah 
of  Buckingham  (cf.  Ritter,  xv.  881),  and  Shubbah 
of  Wetjsstein. 

Gideon's  attack  was  so  unexpected  and  sudden, 
that  a  renewed  attempt  at  flight  foils  (ver.  12). 

The  host,  it  is  said,  T^^OH  •  terror  seized  it,  so 
that  no  resistance  was  offered,  and  the  army  sur- 
rendered. The  celerity  of  this  victorious  career, 
and  its  results,  finds  many  parallels  in  the^  history 
of  the  desert  tribes.  When  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1815, 
fought  against  Asyr  in  Arabia,  he  pursued  the 
defeated  enemy  with  such  haste,  that  all  his  stores 
of  subsistence  had  to  be  left  behind,  and  he  him- 
self was  at  last  reduced  to  a  diet  of  dates.  But  he 
was  rewarded  for  this  by  the  capture  of  the  chiefs 
of  his  adversaries,  and  many  others  went  over  to 
hun  (cf.  Hitter,  xii.  932).  But  that  for  which  no 
parallels  can  be  adduced,  is  Gideon's  aim,  his 
cause  for  war,  and  the  fewness  of  his  enthusiastic 
warriors  compared  with  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers arrayed  against  him  to  the  last.  Even  if  the 
120,000,  lost  by  Midian  in  the  course  of  their  defeat, 
from  the  Hill  of  Moreh  to  Karkor,  were  a  round 
number,  a  stream  of  blood  nevertheless  marked 
the  track  of  the  smitten  tyrants,  as  it  marked  that 
of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Russia.  It  was  proba- 
bly from  prisoners  and  wounded  left  behind,  at 
Stations  of  Deaths  that  Gideon  learned  the  secret 
way  into  the  rocky  asylum,  called  "  hell "  by  Ara- 
bic' poets,  on  account  of  its  volcanic  formations, 
and  now  bm>me  a  place  of  judgment  for  a  seven 
years'  oppression  (ch,  vi.  1 ;  compare  the  period 
of  1806-1813  in  German  history). 

Vers.  13-17.  And  Gideon,  the  aon  of  Joaah, 
returned  ttctm  the  war  ttom  the  Ascent  of  the 
8mL  The  addition  Son  of  Joash,  is  here  put  to 
Gideon*s  name  for  the  first  time  since  his  rising 
against  idolatry.  The  glory  of  having  finished  the 
conflict,  accrues  to  the  family  and  name  of  Joash, 
because  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  had  sided  with 
his  son.  For  that  the  conflict  is  ended,  was  already 
indicated  by  ver.  10,  which  said  that  "  all  that 
were  left "  of  the  "  whole  host "  were  in  Karkor. 
The  victory  over  this  renmant  ended,  not  merely  a 

battle,  but  HDn /tSH,  the  war.  The  hero  can 
now  tnm  back,  but  not  yet  to  his  own  house.  He 
must  first  settle  accounts  with  Succoth  and  Penuel. 
He  comes  to  Succoth  first  Had  he  returned  the 
way  he  went,  he  must  have  reached  Penuel  first 

1  Oreek  tazts  haT«  u  oormpfe  fann  'Iryr^^.  The  Sjrlan 
▼cnkm  of  Paul  of  Tela  does  not  have  the  name  at  all  (Rdr- 
dam,  p.  160). 

t  Tbr  which  the  Jewish  expoeiton  decide,  because  thej 
urign  the  prerioos  expedition  to  the  nlght-tiiDe. 


His  design  was  evidently  to  surprise  both  places, 
but  chiefly  Succoth,  so  that  when  he  came  to  pun- 
ish, the  scourge  might  foil  only  on  the  persona' 
who  had  deserved  it    Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 

connection  makes  it  clear  that  ^^rjH  H  73^879 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  note  of  time,^  sunrise,  but 
of  locality.  It  is  designed  to  explain  how  Gideon 
comes  to  reach  Succom  first,  and  from  a  direction 
from  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  expect  him. 
Gideon  everywhere  displays  that  great  (quality  of  a 
general,  the  skill  to  baffle  the  calculations  of  his 
adversary.  What  sort  of  a  locality  "  Maaleh  Ha- 
cheres  "  was,  the  following  hypothesis  may  perhaps 
indicate  with  some  degree  of  probability.    Succoth 

lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ghor,  P9I?fl 

(Josh.  xiii.  27 ).  The  expression  H  vJJ©  can  only 
be  used  in  connection  with  mountains'  (cf.  **  Blaa- 
leh  Akrabbim,"  ch.  i.  36).  The  heights  from 
which  Gideon  descended  in  order  to  reach  Succoth, 
were  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  which 
unfortunately  are  yet  too  little  known.  About 
t^e  names,  also,  which  in  earlier  and  later  periods 
they  bore,  we  are  ver}  much  in  the  dark.  Now, 
in  the  territory  of  Reuben,  we  find  (Josh.  xiii.  19) 
a  "  Tsereth  Haslutchar  on  the  Mountain  of  the  Val- 
ley." The  name  ^^D  signifies  the  sun.  "  Sun- 
rise "  (n^TD)  always  ii\dicates  the  east  side.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  passage  just  cited,  we  have  a 
Tsereth  Hashaehar,  i. «.,  *'  Splendor  of  the  Dawn," 
on  the  mountains  of  the  Ghor,  in  the  east.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  with  great  probability  that 
the  name  "  Ascent  of  the  Sun  "  also  was  home  by 
the  heights  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan, 
whether  those  mountains  were  named  "  Sun  **  or 
"  Sunrise  "  on  local,  or  what  is  more  probable  on 
religious  grounds. 

As  Gideon  appeared  quite  unexpectedly,  he 
succeeded  in  laying  hold,  unnoticed,  of  a  boy,  who 
wrote  down  for  him  the  names  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  magistracy  of  the  city.  It  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  obsen'c  that  the  boy  0?9)  could 
write,  that  he  knew  the  names  of  the  authorities, 
and  that  these  numbered  seven  and  seventy,  of 

whom  seven  or  five  may  be  regarded  as  C^^^, 
princes,  and  seventy  or  seventy-two  as  elders.  If 
the  ^vemment  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of 
certam  families,  the  Iwy  would  not  find  it  diflicult 
to  give  their  names.  The  astonishment  and  terror 
of  Uie  inhabitants  were  doubtless  great  The  more 
haughty  they  had  formerly  been,  the  more  terrified 
were  they  now.  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that 
Gideon's  purpose  is  to  punish  only  the  rulers  of 
Succoth,  and  that  afrer  he  has  done  it,  the  remark 

is  made:  rfSD  '^??5t^  n^  ^l^l'  — "he 
tanght  the  men  of  Succotii  a  lesson."  This  alone 
shows  that  the  reading  OHjl,  "  he  threshed," 
already  proposed  by  Serarius,  and  again  by  Ber- 
theau,  is  not  to  be  approved.  For  the  foct  that 
"  he  took  the  elders  or  the  city  and  the  thorns," 
makes  it  clear  Uiat  he  cannot  have  chastised 
the  people  of  Succoth.  But  he  **  made  them — the 
whole  people, — to  know;"  gave  them  a  lesson 
which  showed  how  badly  their  rulers  had  acted, 
and  what  penalties  such  dbtrust  and  selfishness 

S  Thai  77^1  need  no4  neoeiMiily  he  written  7Ti^) 
(Bertbeau),  and'is  found  elsewhere,  has  already  been  Jcatiy 
remarked  by  Keil,  who  refers  to  Norn.  xri.  5,  and  Joh 
xxxU.  7. 
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entail  (which  has  been  well  apprehended  by  the 
Jewish  expositors).  At  Penuel,  however,  which, 
having  heard  of  the  visitation  of  Succoth,  had  the 
folly  to  defend  itself,  the  traitors  lost  their  lives. 
It  u  truly  admirable,  how  finely  the  narrative,  with 
all  its  plainness,  brings  out  the  specially  decisive 
jx>int8  of  view.  Gideon  went  first  to  Succoth,  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  punish  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  it  became  necessary  therefore  to  surprise  the 
city,  lest  the  guilty  should  escape,  and  to  *'  catch  a 
lK)y,"  who  unreservedly  gives  him  their  names. 
His  purpose  as  to  Penuel  requires  no  surprise  — 
the  tower  cannot  nin  away ;  and  it  is  the  folly  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  in  defending  it,  they  lose  their 
lives  as  well  as  their  tower. 

Vers.  18-21.  And  ha  Mdd  to  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna.  This  took  place  on  his  arrival  at  home, 
i  e.  in  Israel,  for  his  son  Jether  was  present,  who, 
being  but  a  boy,  cannot  have  shared  in  the  heroic 
exp^ition.  Ihe  place  cannot,  however,  be  defi- 
nitely determined ;  perhaps  it  was  his  old  battle- 
field, the  plain  of  Jezreel,  where  the  people  came 
flocking  toother,  in  order  to  behold  the  terrible 
kings  in  fetters. 

Ihe  clobing  Fccne  of  Gideon's  dealings  with 
these  robbei>king8,  like  every  other  in  his  history, 
is  worthy  of  a  hero  who  has  been  raised  up  to  bat- 
tle with  the  sword  and  mete  out  punishment.  To 
spare  the  lives  of  enemies,  especially  of  enemies  so 
barbarous  and  cruel  as  these,  was  not  the  custom 
of  antiquity,  least  of  all  in  the  east  Pyrrhus  (in 
Seneca)  says :  ^  />x  nuUa  capto  parcii  aut  pctnam 
impedit;  and  even  Josephus  {Ant,  ix.  4,  3)  makes 
EUsha  say — what,  however,  he  never  did  say  — 
that  it  is  right  to  kill  captives  taken  in  a  just  war. 
But  Gideon,  who  respects  the  royalty  of  his  cap- 
tives, enemies  though  tho^  be,  would  gladly  spare 
them,  and  believes  himself  obliged  at  least  to  snow 
them  why  he  cannot  do  it.  Through  this  circum- 
stance, we  hear  of  an  occurrence  otherwise  im- 
known  —  a  fact  which  may  sug^^est  and  cause  us 
to  regret  how  much  other  information  has  perhaps 
failed  to  reach  us.  The  kings,  it  seems,  had  caught 
and  slain  on  Mount  Tabor  the  brothers  of  Gideon, 
sons  of  the  same  mother  ^  as  well  as  father  with 
himself.  It  is  probable  that  this  took  place  after 
some  earlier  battle,  engaged  in  by  Manasseh  —  but 
without  God's  help  —  against  the  invaders.  They 
were  put  to  death,  though  only  engaged  in  de- 
fending their  native  land,  and  though  —  as  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  flatteringly  say  —  they  looked  like 
Gideon,  like  men  of  royal  blood.  In  their  persons, 
Uierefore,  "  kingly  bearing,"  stately  presence  and 
chivalrous  valor,  bad  not  been  respected ;  and  shall 
Gideon  spare  tho.*e  who  were  robbers  and  murder- 
ers of  seven  years'  standing  ?  Impossible  1  Gid- 
eon's sword  has  been  whett^  for  the  very  purpose 
of  administering  righteous  judgment.  WhenTur- 
nus  entreated  £neas  for  his  life,  the  latter,  remem- 
bering that  the  former  had  slain  Pallas,  the  son  of 
Evander,  an'd  "/un'tf  accamu  et  ira  terribilu"  ex- 
claimed, "  PalloM  te  immolat"  etc.,  and  thrust  the 
spear  into  his  heart  {jEneid,  xii.  949).  And  yet 
Tumus  was  a  native  of  the  country,  and, fought 
against  aliens,  and  PaUas  was  neither  son  nor 

1  Of.  Qrotiiu,  Di  Jw€  P^tdt  «t  BelHy  Ub.  UL  4, 10. 

S  [Bush  :  "  In  ooantrtof  when  polyguny  Is  tolcmted,  the 
tkf  of  brothaiiiood  are,  u  might  bt  •xpsefesd.  mooh  man 
oloM  and  tender  between  thoee  who  are  bom  of  the  mxae 
mother,  than  thoee  who  are  oonneeted  ooly  ai  the  ohildren 
of  the  tame  fltthef.  This  exfriaine  why  *  eon  of  my  mother  * 
was  amoof  the  Hebrews,  ai  now  among  the  Arabs  and 
others,  a  Ikr  more  endearing  expreraion  than  that  of  '  my 
brother,'  hi  the  geneial  eeose."    The  mme  remarks  hold 


brother  of  JEneas.  The  intimation  that  the  fam- 
ily of  Joash  had  previously  already  bled  for  Israel, 
throws  a  new  lig^t  on  the  question  why  of  all  men 
Gideon  was  selected  to  be  the  conqueror.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  their  ill  deserts,  ha  does  not 
treat  his  captives  cruelly.  He  neither  makes  them 
objects  of  taunt  or  insult,  nor  uses  them  for  pur- 
poses of  ostentation  and  self-glorification.  He  does 
not  load  them  with  ignominy,  as  Sapor  is  said  to 
have  done  to  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian,  and, 
according  to  the  legend  in  Eutychins,  Galerins  to 
a  Sapor,  and  Tamerlane  to  Baiaaet.''  The  honor 
of  the  captives  was  sufficiently  consulted,  even 
when  Gideon  wished  to  make  his  eldest  son  the 
executor  of  his  sentence.  But  he,  a  boy,  and  ap- 
parently of  timid  bearing,  shrinks  from  drawing 
his  sword  against  the  mighty  foemen,  still  distin- 
guished by  royal  state  and  s1k>w.  And  truly,  they 
must  have  been  terrible  warriors ;  they  ask  not  for 
Ufe,  as  Tumus  and  Homeric  warriors  do,  but  de- 
sire to  be  slain  by  the  hand  of  an  equal,  and  not  to 
be  hacked  and  hewn  by  the  sword  of  a  boy ;  for, 
say  they,  "  as  the  man,  so  is  his  strength."  They 
have  no  other  request  to  make  than  that  Gideon 
will  kill  them  himself;  and  he  complies  with  it  — 
they  fall  by  his  sword.  The  "  moons  "  which  have 
hitherto  ornamented  their  camels'  necks,  he  now 
takes  off;  an  evidence  that  even  in  captivity  they 
have  experienced  kingly  treatment  That  lie  docs 
not  take  them  off  unul  after  the  kings  are  dead, 
indicates  that  they  are  the  special  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, and  crescent-shaped.  Thus,  according  to 
Philostratus  (lib.  ii.  cap.  1),  Apollonins  of  Tyana 
received  the  convoy  or  a  camel  from  the  Persian 
king,  which  headed  the  train,  and  by  a  golden 
ornament  on  its  face  indicated  its  royal  ownership 
In  the  poem  of  Statins  (cf.  Bochart,  Hierozoiam,  i. 
17)  the  horse  of  Parthenopseus,  the  fabled  assail- 
ant of  Thebes,  wears  crescent^haped  ornaments 
{lunata  pKmi/ia).  Mention  is  made  of  an  Arabic 
expression,  which  speaks  of  "  moon-shaped  camel 
ornaments  "  (Rittcr,  xii.  486).  The  ornament,  in 
its  peculiar  shape,  was  evidently  an  escutcheon  of 
the  ancient  Ishmaelites,  who  were  worshippers  of 
the  moon  (Herod,  iii.  8),  as  Scripture  also  speaks 
of  a  son  of  Joktan,  the  progenitor  of  many  Arab 
tribes,  who9e  name  was  tfenm,  moon  (Gen.'x.  261. 
The  crescent  of  the  Arabidng  Ottomans  of  mod- 
em times  may  be  referred  to  it  as  to  its  original. 
For  the  lunuke  ah»o,  which  adorned  the  shoes  of 
ancient  Roman  senators  and  nobles,  and  whose 
significaiice  was  obscure  even  to  antiquity  (Plot. 
Quest  Horn.,  73),  had  only  the  shape  of  the  half- 


HOBOLEnGAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Hbkbt  :  "  Faint  and  yet  pursuing ;  "  much 
fiitigued  with  what  they  had  done,  yet  eager  to  do 
more.  Our  spiritual  warfiire  must  thus  be  prose- 
cuted with  what  strength  we  have,  though  but  lit- 
tle; it  is  many  a  time  the  trae  Christian's  case,  faint- 
^^*  y^^  pursuing.  —  Bp.  Hall  :  It  b  hard  if  those 
who  fight  the  wars  of  God  may  not  have  necessary 
relief;  that  whilst  the  enemy  dies  by  them,  they 

also  or  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa.  Speaklngof  polygaqj 
and  Ikmlly  life  among  them,  the  Ber.  J.  O.  Aoer  obeenrei 
(jjptrit  iifMurions  for  1867,  p.  729):  <ti%Udren  elMTe  to 
their  mother  more  thaa  to  their  tether,  and  a  ftall  broUiar 
or  eieter  is  called  *  mj  mother's  child.' " —Tm.] 

S  [On  the  first  of  these  stories,  see  Qibboa'a  Duihu,  ete., 
Milman'a  ed.,  Boeton,  i.  819 ;  on  the  eeoood,  toL  vi.  371, 
note  68 ;  on  the  third,  vi.  367-71,  with  Mihnan's  note  on  p 
271.  — Ta.J 
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fhoold  die  hj  famine.  If  thev  had  labored  for  God 
at  home  in  peace,  they  had  been  worthy  of  main- 
tenance; how  mnch  more  now  that  danger  is 
idded  to  their  toil?  — Thb  same:  Those  that 
fight  for  our  sonls  against  spiritnal  powers,  may 
challenge  bread  from  us ;  and  it  is  shameless  nn- 
thankf^ness  to  deny  it. 

The  same  (on  the  punishment  of  Snocoth) :  I 
know  not  whether  more  to  commend  Gideon's  wis- 
dom and  moderation  in  Uie  proceedings,  than  his 
resolution  and  justice  in  the  execution  of  this  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  see  him  run  fuiiously  into  the  city, 
and  kill  the  next;  his  sword  has  not  been  so 
drunken  with  blood,  that  it  should  know  no  dif- 
ference; bat  he  writes  down  the  names  of  the 
princes,  and  singles  them  forth  for  revenge.  —  The 
8A3f  B :  It  is  like,  the  citizens  of  Succoth  would  have 
been  glad  to  succor  Gideon,  if  their  rulers  had  not 
forbidden.  They  must  therefore  escape,  w^ile  their 
princes  perish. —  The  same  (on  renuel) :  The 
place  where  Jacob  wrestled  with  God  and  prevailed. 


now  hath  wrestled  against  God  and  takes  a  fall ; 
the^  see  God  avenged,  which  would  not  believe  Him 
delivering.  —  Wordsworth  :  They  who  now  de- 
spise the  mercy  of  Christ  as  the  Lamb,  will  here- 
after feel  the  wrath  of  Christ  as  the  Lion  (Rev.  v. 
5). — Bush  :  The  whole  of  this  remarkable  trans- 
action tends  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  God, 
and  to  encourage  "our  exertions  in  his  cause ;  but 
there  are  two  lessons  especially  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  learn  from  it :  1.  To  prosecute  our  spiritual 
warfare  under  all  discouragements  ourselves  ;  and 
2.  To  be  careful  to  put  no  discouragements  in  the 
way  of  others.  God  is  indignant  with  those  who 
would  weaken  the  hands  of  his  people. 

Bp.  Hall  :  The  slaughter  of  Gideon's  brethren 
was  not  the  greatest  sin  of  the  Midianitish  kings ; 
f vet]  this  alone  shall  kill  them,  when  the  rest  Jof 
their  sins]  expected  an  unjust  remission.  How 
many  lewd  men  hath  Gk>d  paid  Vith  some  one  sin 
for  all  the  rest !  —  Scott  :  Sins  long  forgotten 
must  be  accounted  for  to  God.  —  Tb.] 


Gideofi  refuses  to  be  king.      Prepares  an  epkod,  which  is  followed  hy  evil  conse- 
quences,    Gideon^  death  and  hurioL 

Chapter  VIII.    22-32. 

• 

22      Then  [And]  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  Gideon,  Rule  Uiou  over  us,  both  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son  also  :  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  Mid- 
23  ian.     And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son 

24  rule  over  you :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  rule  over  you.  And  Gideon  said  unto 
them,  I  would  desire  a  request  of  you,  that  you  would  give  me  every  man  the  ear- 
rings [the  ring]  *  of  his  prey.     (For  they  had  golden  ear-rings  [rings],  because 

25  [for]  they  were  Ishmaelites.)  And  they  answered,  We  will  willingly  give  them. 
And  they  spread  a  garment,*  and  did  cast  therein  every  man  the  ear-rings  [ring] 

26  of  his  prey.  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  [rings]  that  he  requested, 
was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ;  beside  [apart  from  the]  orna- 
ments [moons],  and  [the]  collars  [ear-drops],  and  [the]  purple  raiment  [garments] 
that  was  [were^  on  die  kings  of  Midian,  and  beside  [apart  from]  the  chains  [col- 

27  lars]  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks.  And  Gideon  made  an  ephod  thereof, 
and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Ophrah :  and  all  Israel  went  thither  [omit :  thither] 
a  whoring  after  it  [there]  :  which  thing  [and  it  t.  e.  the  ephod]  became  a  snare  unto 

28  Gideon,  and  to  his  house.  Thus  was  Midian  subdued  [But  Midian  was  humbled] 
before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  so  that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more. 

29  And  the  country  was  in  quietness  '  forty  years  in  the  days  of  Gideon.   And  Jerub- 

30  baal  the  son  of  Joash  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house.     And  Gideon  had  three- 

31  score  and  ten  sons  of  his  body  begotten :  for  he  had  many  wives.  And  his  concu- 
bine that  was  in  Shechem,  she  also  bare  him  a  son,  whose  name  he  [they]  *  called 

32  Abimelech.  And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried 
in  the  sepulchre  of  Joash  his  father,  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrites. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  24.  —  D^,  ring ;  whether  eu^rlng  or  noee-ring,  the  word  itself  doee  not  deelara.  Ousel  and  De  Wette  both 
render  It  bj  the  dngnlar  (De  Wette,  Ohrring).  It  is  tued  u  a  oolleotlre,  and  simply  Indicates  the  olaae  of  omamente 
dedred,  wUhont  any  reference  to  the  number  which  each  man  was  supposed  to  hare,  or  was  expected  to  gire.  This 
iodeOnlte  singnlar  is  best  rendered  in  English  by  the  plural,  as  In  B.  V.  —  Ta.] 

[3  Ver.  25.  —  H^pCpn  :  Dr.  Cassel,  nn  Gewand^  <*a  garment."  The  definite  article  simply  indicates  the  gar- 
ment osed  on  the  oooaston.    nM  term    H  vDt2T,    though  also  need  In  the  graeral  sense  of  garment  and  raiment,  is 
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■pcdallj  appUtd  to  tiM  oater  ganMat,  Om  maatb  or  ok»k,  eH  Bik.  Dkt,^  %.  t.  ^  DrMa.** 
of  oloCh,  Ife  WM  quite  foltablo  ftnr  the  prewnt  pvrpoee.  —Te.] 

[i  Ter.  28.  —  ^.STT  tDfTQ^i^l  "and  the  land  raeted.**  The  &  T.  departi  hen  from  Ita  own  prarloiM  VBDdar- 
ingi,  fee  ch.  U.  11,  £^;\  U»  ^^mi«  the  Hebrew  hae  tho  laiiie  words.  —  Tlu] 

[4  Ver.  81.  —  'yOXpT^  D(|P*1  Dr.  Oasnl :  wmm  mmnU  Mmm  Ncunm.  Berthean  also  takes  ^CXff^  m  tiM 
indetenninate  8d  pers!  (see  Gee.  '&r.  187,  8),  and  aajs :  « the  naoM  sounds  like  a  nickname,  giren  him  beeanse  his  lord- 
ship wu  of  such  brief  duration,  and  he  so  Tory  Ikr  from  being  rather  of  a  King.**  The  dUBonltj  is  that  the  text  giTM 
no  hint  of  a  change  of  sul\)eot.    But  e£  the  commentary  below,  and  Keil's  riew  in  note  on  p.  140.  —  T&.] 


UUIPBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

An  extraordinary  victory  had  been  gained  —  a 
triumph  without  a  parallel.  A  glory  surrounds 
Gideon  in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  sach  as  had  distin- 
guished no  one  else  within  the  memory  of  men. 
Who  can  stand  beside  him  ?  How  has  the  atro- 
gance  and  vain-glory  of  Ephraim  been  put  to 
shame !  Having  caught  a  couple  of  princes, 
already  fleeing  for  their  lives,  thev  ceased  from  the 
conflict,  though  still  far  fh>m  finished.  ^  (Mdeon, 
whose  courage  began,  and  whose  untiring  en- 
ergy prosecuted  the  war,  has  also  finished  it.     He 

has  captured  and  destroyed,  not  princes  C**?.^) 
merely,  but  —  as  the  narrative  emphatically  inti- 
mates —  the  kings  0379)  themselves.  And  what 
kings !  The  chiefs  of  all  Midian.  Kings,  there- 
fore, whose  defeat  and  capture  was  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  as  the  narrative  sufliciently  indicates 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  their  names.  Their 
names,  ako,  like  those  of  the  "  princes,"  are  pe- 
culiar ;  those  were  borrowed  from  animals,  these 
from  "  sacritice  "  and  "  carved  work."  The  latter 
therefore  indicate  perhaps  the  conjunction  of 
priestly  with  royal  authority.  Nor  did  Gideon 
smite  the  hostile  armies  in  his  own  country  merely, 
but  he  ventured  far  into  a  strange  land.  To  pur- 
sue a  great  army  into  the  rock  desert,  and  as  it 
were  draj;  the  enemy  out  of  his  hiding-place,  was 
an  exploit  of  the  most  astounding  character.  Who 
but  Gideon  would  have  dared  to  enter  the  terrible 
Harra,  there  to  seize  his  royal  prey  ?^  Apart  from 
this,  how  imposing  his  assurance,  his  wisdom,  his 
moderation  and  strength !  If  men  admired  the 
discreetness  of  his  answer  to  Ephraim,  thev  were 
startled  by  the  punishment  of  Succoth  and  Penuel, 
and  the  terrible  recompense  meted  out  to  the 
kings.  Success  carries  the  day  with  the  people : 
how  surprising,  grand,  and  dazzling  was  its  form 
on  this  occasion  !  The  people  feel  that  now  thejr 
have  a  man  among  them,  who  towers,  not  physi- 
cally, but  in  soul  and  spirit,  far  above  them  all. 
No  wonder  that  Israel,  gathered  from  all  quarters 
to  see  the  hero  and  his  captures,  urgently  presses 
him,  and  says :  — 

Ver.  22.  Bule  orer  us,  thou,  thy  son,  and 
thy  son's  son.  This  is  the  lan^age  of  gratitude 
*  and  admiration.  Excited,  and,  bke  all  multitudes, 
easily  carried  awa^  by  momentary  impulses  of  Joy 
and  approval,  they  oflfer  him  the  supreme  authontv, 
and  even  propose  to  mal^e  it  hereditary.  It  is  only 
done,  however,  in  a  storm  of  excitement.    Nor  do 

they  propose  that  he  shall  be  their  'H??*  but  their 

bcJD  —  not  their  King,  but  their  Imperator.  What 
they  desire  is  to  be  not  onl^  for  his  honor,  but  also 
for  their  welfare.  His  frimily  is  to  continue  forever 
the  champion  of  Israel.  But  in  this  vehement 
urgency  of  the  moment,'  the  people  show  how  little 
'  they  comprehend,  notwithstanding  this  and  many 
other  great  evente  of  their  history,  to  whom  they 
are  really  indebted  for  victory.    They  show  that 


they  regard  the  strength  by  which  Gideon  has  con- 
quered to  be  physical,  rather  than  moral.  Thou 
snalt  rule,  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  Midian. 
They  fail  to  perceive  the  contradiction  to  which 
they  give  utterance  when  they  talk  of  an  hereditary 
"Judge,"  or  as  they  word  it,  "ruler."  It  belong 
to  the  essence  of  a  Judge,  that  he  be  raised  up  by 
the  Spirit,  and  filled  with  the  strength  of  God.  He 
is  God's  nulitary  ambassador  to  a  people  that  has 
no  king.  Not  the  people,  but  God,  had  made 
Gideon  what  he  was  —  their  military  leader  and 
commander.  His  children  will  not  be  able  to  lead 
the  nation,  unless  they  also  are  called  by  God. 
The  kingship  is  hereditary,  because  it  rests  on  the 
broad  ba^is  of  established  order,  and  not  merelyon 
the  endowments  of  extraordinary  persons.  The 
divinely  inspiriMl  imperator  can  at  most  transmit 
only  his  treasures.  It  was  not  without  a  purpose 
that  the  narrative  told  of  the  timid  boy,  Jetner, 
Gideon's  first-bom.  Will  he  —  if  God  do  not  call 
him  — be  able  to  smite  the  Midianites  ?  and  if  he 
be  not  able,  will  the  men  of  Israel  obey  him  ?  None 
the  less  great,  however,  was  the  temptation  for 
Gideon.  He  on  whom  but  recentlv  Ephraim 
looked  snperciliouslv  down,  has  now  the  ofler  of 
dominion  over  Israel  laid  at  his  feet.  It  requires 
more  strength  to  resist  the  allurements  of  proflfered 
power,  than  to  defeat  an  enemy.  But  Gideon  is  a 
great  man,  greater  than  Washington,  to  whom 
absolute  dominion  was  not  ofiered,  and  who  ac- 
cepted the  Presidency  because  he  would  obey. "  the 
voice  of  the  people,  saying  as  he  did  so,  that  "  no 
people  could  be  more  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  invisible  hand  which  conducts  tho  afiairs 
of  men,  than  the  people  of  th^  United  States  "  (cf. 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ii.  146). 

Ver.  23.  And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  will 
not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule 
over  you:  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you.  God 
—  not  "Elohim,"  but  "Jehovah,"  the  God  of 
Israel  —  is  vour  only  Imperator.  With  this  he 
repels  the  idea  that  he  was  the  sole  and  real  con- 

Sueror,  as  also  the  supposition  that  any  others  than 
dose  whom  God  calls  can  be  of  service.  He 
declares,  moreover,  that  God  must  be  obeyed, 
because  He  is  the  Ruler ;  and  that  as  in  this  war 
against  Midian  victory  was  gained  onl^  because 
his  (Gideon's)  orders  were  followed,  so  victory  will 
alwap  be  condngent  on  obedience  to  God. 

With  these  words  .Gideon  worthily  crowns  hb 
heroic  deeds ;  and  there  he  should  have  stopped. 
But  the  moment  that  he  connects  the  cause  of  God 
with  a  measure  of  his  own,  albeit  with  the  best 
intentions,  he  falls  into  error,  and  vrithout  design- 
ing it  leads  the  people  astray. 

vers.  24-26.  Oive  me,  every  man,  the  ifDg 
of  his  booty.  Since  the  rings  were  taken  from 
men,  they  must  be  understood  to  be  ear-rings,  ibt 
use  of  which,  especially  among  the  andents,  was 
to  a  great  extent  common  to  both  men  and  women. 
In  Ceylon  and  amon^  the  Burmese,  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  ears  is  to  this  day,  for  both  sexes,  a  niig- 
ious  ceremony ;  just  as  the  habit  of  wearing  rings 
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did  not  bmTe  its  origin  solelj  in  desire  for  finenr. 
The  obserrmtions  of  modem  trayellen  among  the 
Arabs,  are  confined  to  female  ornaments,  bnt 
"  sons  "  also  wore  such  rings  as  are  here  men- 
tioned, eren  among  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  2). 
F\MaLtvL9  {Panulua,  r.  2,  32)  sa^s  jeeringly  of  the 
Carthaginians :  "Di^ttm  in  manibuM  mm  hiwmt,  quia 
wcedunteum  annvlatu  auribus"  (cf.  Serarius).  The 
explanation,  "  they  had  golden  rings,  for  thej  were 
Ishmaelites,"  ^  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  rings, 
but  to  the  material  of  which  thej  were  made.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  love  of  finery  and  splendor 
which  then  as  now  characterized  the  Arab  tribes,^ 
and  at  the  same  time  accounts  for  the  wealth  of 
gold  implied  in  the  possession  of  so  many  rings  of 
that  metal  by  the  Audianitish  army.  Gold  is  still 
extensively  used  by  the  Arabs  for  the  same  pur- 
poses (cf.  Ritter,  xiv.  415,  etc.;  xv.  828,  etc.). 

The  army  must  have  been  pervaded  by  thorough, 
even  though  temporary,  enthusiasm  for  their  heroic 
leader,  since  they  willmgl^  gave  up  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  the  booty,  without  knowing  but  that 
he  wanted  it  for  personal  use.  Accordingly,  an 
abundance  of  gola  rings  were  brought  together. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  was  Israel  astounded  at  the 
mag^tude  of  the  spoil ;  now  was  it  seen  that  the 
man  who  formeriy  ranked  his  harvest  second  to 
the  gleaning  of  Ephraim,  had  obtained  glory  and 
wealth  beyond  comparison.  For  not  only  were 
1,700  shekels  of  gold  handed  over  to  him  at  this 
tune,  but  to  him  idso  belonged  (for  ver.  26  spaks 
only  of  his  possessions)  the  moons  (ver.  21),  the 

inriS**t2),  and  the  purple  garments  of  the  king^ 

and  the  decorations  of  their  camels.  The  DIS'^l^:^ 
are  ear-pendants,  made  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,*  peculiar  to  their  kings,  in  distinction  from 
the  simple  rings  worn  by  all  other  Midianites. 
The  name  signifies  a  "drop,"  which  the  pearl 
resembled.  The  Greek  vrdfJeyiuov,  with  which 
Gesenius  compares  it,  I  have  met  with  only  in 
Plautus  {MeTiechmei,  iii.  3)  as  ttalagmia.  The 
monument  of  Cyrus  was  adorned  with  ear-pend- 
ants of  precious  stones  JArrian,  vi.  29).  Proco- 
pins  represents  the  Persian  kin^  Pherozes  with  a 
costly  pearl  hanging  from  his  right  ear  (Brisson, 
De  Hepto  Pen.^  p.  83).  Among  the  Indians, 
persons  of  distinction  wore  precious  stones  in  their 
ears  (Curtius,  viii.  9,  21).  In  the  Ramayana  it  is 
stated,  that  in  Ayodhya  no  one  was  without  ear- 
pendants  {ahouikUi)  and  other  ornaments  ^Bohlen, 
AUei  Indien,  ii  170).  —  Great  wealth  stood  now  at 
Gideon's  command ;  bnt  he  had  no  thought  of  ap- 
propriating the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Israel  to  him- 
self. All  that  he  retained  was  the  booty  which 
had  £sllen  to  him  from  the  Midiunitish  kings. 
Hannibal  also,  caused  the  rings  of  the  Roman 
knights  who  fell  at  Cannie  to  he  collected  by  the 


1  (Brnxams:  "  IthniMlitct  Is  the  senecml  nune  of  a 
Dumber  of  tiibei,  among  whom  the  MkUaoltes,  though 
aceordiog  to  Geo.  xxv.  2,  not  descended  from  Iihmael,  but 
from  Ketmmh,  were  sleo  reokoned,  cf.  Gen.  xxxrii.  25,  28 ; 
xzzlz.  1."  —  See  alao  above,  on  ch.  vl.  1.  —  Tb.] 

t  [Wkllvrd  (**Reis€n  in  Arabien,^^  1.  224,  quoted  by  KeD) : 
— **  The  women  in  OmAn  iqmmder  oonaideimble  rams  in  the 
pnrchaae  of  sUver  omamentt,  end  their  children  are  literally 
laden  with  them.  I  have  eoroetimes  eoonted  fifteen  ear- 
ilDge  on  each  side,  and  head,  breast,  arms,  and  ankles,  were 
adoned  with  equal  proAuion."  —  Tb.] 

S  In  aUioe  ItaUeiu  also  ( Amira,  ziL  281),  we  find,  "  In 
earn  tapiSf  rubris  advectus  ab  on*." 

*  [Kza :  "  It  is  not  neceeaary  so  to  understand  this,  as 
if  the  1,700  shekels  (liftj  Ibe.)  of  gold  were  worked  up  into 
the  ephod,  bnt  only  that  the  ezpenie  of  making  it  was 


peck  (Liv.  xxiiL  12),— but  Gideon  has  no  Punic 
ends  in  view. 

Vers.  27,  28.  And  Gideon  made  an  ephod 
thereof*  The  high-priestly  significance  of  the 
ephod  b  clearly  explained  in  Ex.  xxviii.  It  is  the 
special  sacred  garment,  by  which  Aaron  and  his 
sons  are  distinguished  as  priests.  With  the  ephod, 
the  breastplate  is  connected,  fastened  to  it  by 
strings,  and  not  to  be  displaced  (Ex.  xxviii.  28). 
This  garment,  with  the  breastplate,  the  high  priest 
wears  in  the  sanctuary.  With  it  therefore  are 
connected  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  through 
which  divine  instructions  are  imparted,  and  to 
which,  after  the  death  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  Israel 
applies  for  directions.  It  is  this  high-priestly  char- 
acter of  the  ephod,  and  the  gift  of  prophetic  com- 
munication through  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of 
its  breastplate  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxx.  7),  that  explains 
the  consecration  of  such  a  garment  by  Gideon.  Its 
procurement  is  closely  connected  with^  the  words  : 
*'  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you."  The*  people  has 
been  saved  by  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  Gid- 
eon. To  his  service,  therefore,  the  choicest  of  the 
spoil  must  be  devoted.  Not  on  man,  but  on  Him, 
is  hope  to  be  built.  He  will  say  what  the  people 
are  to  do.  Through  the  priestl^r  ephod,  the  heav- 
enly King  will  speak,  and  rule  his  obedient  people. 
The  consecration  of  the  ephod,  therefore,  as  tnat 
witii  Tvhich  the  Urim  and  Tnummim  are  connected, 
expresses  the  truth  that  God  governs ;  and  is  Gid- 
eon's -declaration  that  He,  and  not  any  human 
Iniperator,  is  to  be  honored. 

Thus  far,  Gideon's  action  was  blameless,  and 
worthy  of  his  faith.  But  he  "  deposited"*  the 
ephod  in  his  city,  in  Ophrah."  Now,  Ophrah  was 
not  the  seat  of  ^e  common  sanctuary,  the  taber- 
nacle, nor  of  the  national  priesthood.  And  though 
the  priestly  family  of  that  day  may  have  been  in  a 
decbne,  though  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  among  whom 
it  had  at  that  time  its  principifU  seat,  gave  unequiv- 
ocal evidence  of  unbelieving  pride,  on  which  ac 
count  alone  Gideon  might  hesitate  to  commit  the 
oracle  to  their  keeping;  ^et,  all  these  reasons, 
however  indicative  of  spiritual  wisidom,  were  not 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  consecration  of  an  ephod, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  priesthood,  in  Opnrah. 
It  was  the  inauguration  of  a  separate  sanctuary, 
the  establi>«hment,  so  to  speak,  of  an  opposition 
ephod,  under  the  controlling  influence  oi  Gideon. 
The  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Israel  was  thus  severed 
from  the  tabernacle.  The  hero,  notwithstanding 
his  personal  fidelity  to  God,  evinces  herein  concep- 
tions of  Israel's  calling  too  subjective  to  be  secure 
against  disastrous  error.  The  result  soon  makes 
tms  apparent 

And  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it.  The 
expositions  of  recent  interpreters,  who  ascribe  to 
Gideon  the  erection  of  a  golden  calf,  are  founded 

defrayed  with  this  money .»'  — Wobmworth  :  "The  im* 
menee  qnanti^  of  gold  wee  probahly  beetowed  not  only  on 
the  robe  iteelf,  bat  on  the  cluUns  and  oaehe%  and  lettingM 
of  the  atones  on  the  ehoulden,  and  on  the  breaatplate,  and 
on  the  setting  of  the  stones  therein  ;  and  perhaps  also  In 
the  purchase  of  the  precious  stones  for  the  shoulders,  and 
for  the  worlunansbip  of  the  whole."— Tb.] 

5  21^^1.    On  this  word  compare  Kell  on  this  passage. 

[KeU  lemarlLS :  **  ShVA  21^^  does  not  say,  he  set  it  up  ; 
bnt  may  as  well  mean,  he  preserved  it,  in  his  city  Ophrah, 
D^^n  Is  nowhere  used  of  the  erection  of  an  image  or 
statne;  and  rig^fSji^  not  only  to  place,  but  also  to  lay 
down  («.  g.  ch.  vi.  87),  and  to  let  stand,  leave  behind,  Gen. 
xxxlii.  16."  — Ta.] 
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in  utter  misapprehension.  The  use  of  rings  by 
Aaron  in  casting  his  idol,  was  simply  the  result  of 
his  haying  no  other  gold,  and  has  sarely  no  ten- 
dency to  establish  a  necessary  connection  between 
the  collection  of  rings  and  the  casting  of  golden 
calyes.  The  establishment  by  the  recreant  Micah, 
in  the  closing  part  of  our  Book,  of  "  an  ephod  cuid 
a  fi^ayen  image/'  is  itself  eyidence  that  he  who 
omv  consecrated  an  ephod,  did  not  erect  an  image. 
Gideon,  with  the  words  "  ^ehoyah  shall  rule ! "  on 
his  lips,  cannot  intend  to  give  up  that  for  which 
he  has  risked  his  life  —  fidelity  towards  the  God 
who  will  haye  no  grayen  images.  The  erection 
of  an  idol  image  is  the  worst  of  sins.  It  was  from 
that  yery  sin  that  Gideon  had  deliyered  his  people ; 
he  was  ue  Contender  against  Baal,  the  destroyer 
of  idol  altars,  —  the  man  who  would  not  eyen  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  made  Imperator,  an  idol  of  the 
people.  Gideon  continues  faithful  to  the  moment 
of  his  death,  which  he  reaches  in  a  ^ood  old  age. 
If,  nevertheless,  Israel  goes  a  whoring  after  Sie 
ephod,  this  was  no  part  of  Gideon's  wish ;  stilly  the 
snare  was  of  his  laying,  because  he  placed  the 
ephod  "  in  his  own  house.''  He  thought  that  by 
that  means  the  people  would  better  remember  fVom 
what  distress  they  nad  been  delivered ;  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  multitude  to  pervert  even  faith  into 
superstition.  They  come  to  Ophrah  with  worship 
and  prayer  for  direction,  because  this  particular 
ephoa  is  there  —  not  because  they  seek  to  honor 
God,  but  because  this  is  Gideon's  ephod.  wThey 
regard  not  the  word  which  issues  from  the  breast- 
plate to  him  who  belieyes  in  God,  but  only  the  fact 
that  the  ephod  is  made  of  the  spoils  of  Midian. 
Thus  they  turn  Gideon's  faith  into  superstition; 
and  Israel's  moral  strength,  instead  of  being  in- 
creased, is  weakened.  The  unwholesome  desire 
has  been  excited  to  present  worship,  not  in  the 
customary  place,  but  wherever  the  subjective  sense 
of  novelty  allures  the  worshipper.  If  Gideon  had 
not  consecrated  the  ephod  in  nis  house,  it  had  not 
become  a  snare  for  Israel.  It  helped  him  indeed 
to  retain  the  leadership  of  Israel,  under  the  su- 

Sremacy  of  Jehovah ;  but  by  it,  discarding  as  it 
id  the  lawful  priesthood,  he  led  the  people  astray 
into  an  historical  subjectivism  instead  of  establish- 
ing them  in  their  objective  faith,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  apostasy.  For  what  but  apostasy 
could  follow  at  his  death,  when  the  popular  faith 
became  thus  connected  with  his  person,  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  ephod  in  his  house?  The  hero 
erred,  when  he  also  made  himself  a  priest  His 
house  fell,  because  he  undertook  to  make  it  a  tem- 
ple for  the  people.  The  ephod  with  the  breast- 
plate became  a  snare,  because  the  God  of  Israel  is 
not  to  be  led  by  Gideon,  but  Gideon  by  Him  — 
even  though  there  be  no  ephod  in  his  house.^ 

The  renewed  apostasy,  however,  for  wliich  the 
way  was  thus  prepared,  manifested  itself  only  in 
the  seauel.  As  long  as  Gideon  lived,  his  powerful 
spirit  kept  the  enemy  in  fear,  and  the  people  at 
rest  The  ^ects  of  his  achievement  lasted  forty 
years,  although  the  hero,  refusing  dominion,  had 
retired  as  a  private  person  to  his  house  and  stayed 
there,  —  unlike  Washington,  who,  though  at  the 

1  With  thfi  expknatloa  of  ttia  epbod  and  its  oome- 
qnencet,  the  old  Jewish  expodton  agree.  The  Midraih 
{JaUeut.  ii.  n.  64)  gives  »  profoond  hint,  when  it  opposes 
the  tribe-feeling  ct  Qideon,  u  »  member  of  Manasseh,  to 
that  of  Bphralm.  Howerer,  even  that  was  already  regarded 
as  a  species  of  "  unclean  senrioe.*' 

3  [Keil  interprets  the  name  as  meaning  <*  lathCT  of  a 
King"    iKitniffnaUr)^  and    says:    "fel^J-n^J  Dip*') 


end  of  the  war  he  returned  with  "  inexpressible 
delidlit "  to  his  country-seat  at  Mount  Vernon  on 
the  JPotomac,  yet  soon  left  it  again,  to  become 
President  of  the  new  republic. 

Vers.  29-33.  And  Jembbaal,  the  son  of 
Joash,  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house. 
The  surname  Jerubbaal  has  not  again  c^ed  for 
attention,  since  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  it 
But  now,  that  Gideon's  work  is  finished,  the  nar- 
rative, with  a  subtUty  of  thought  that  is  surprising, 
speaks  of  him  under  this  name.  It  was  given  him 
because  he  had  oyerthrown  the  altar  of  Baal,  for 
which  the  superstitious  populace  expected  to  see 
the  vengeance  of  Baal  overtake  him  (ch.  vi.  32). 
The  result  shows  that  Baal  is  nothing.  Gideon 
has  smitten  him  and  his  servants,  and  is  covered 
with  success  and  glory.  "  There  goes  "  —  so  speak 
the  people  among  themselves  —  ''Jerubbaal  into 
his  house ;  the  matest  man  in  Israel,  because  he 
smote  Baal."  Baal  is  impotent  against  the  faith- 
ful and  yaliant  Victory  constantly  attends  his 
enemies,  for  God  is  with  them.  Maj  this  truth 
never  be  forgotten  by  our  own  people  and  princes  I 
As  long  as  he  continued  to  live,  Gideon  had  every- 
thing uat  ministered  to  £une  and  happiness  m 
Israel  —  many  sons,  peace,  riches,  and  a  "  good 
old  age."  The  last  expression  is  used  of  no  one 
else  but  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  8) ;  for  of  David  it 
is  employed  not  by  the  Book  of  Kings,  but  only  by 
the  late  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xxix.  28).  The 
"  goodness  "  of  his  old'  age  consisted  in  his  seeing 
the  blessed  results  of  his  great  deed  of  £uth,  con- 
tinuing unbroken  and  unchanged  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Nevertheless,  the  narrative  alr^euly  hints 
at  the  shadow  which  after  his  death  darkened  his 
house.    In  Shechem,  a  concubine  bore  him  a  son, 

whom  they  called  Abimelech.  CW^')^  J  think,  re- 
fers not  to  Gideon,  but  Indefinitely  to  those  about 
the  concubine ;  for  it  was  in  Shechem  that  the  name 
originated.  Gideon,  who  would  not  "  rule,"  much 
less  be  king,  would  not  have  named  his  son,  "  My 
Father  is  King."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  yanity  of  the  concubine,  when  she 
bore  a  son  to  the  ^reat  Gideon,  the  man  of  royal 
reputation  and  distinction,  would  gladly  consent  to 
have  him  named  Abimelech.*  This  vanity  of 
Shechem  is  the  foundation  of  the  coming  trag- 
edy. 

Of  no  previous  hero  has  the  aoconnt  been  so 
extended.  ^  It  is  even  mentioned  that  he  was 
buried  in  his  Other's  sepulchre,  in  the  family  vault 
That  also  is  a  sign  of  his  happy  and  peaceful  end. 
Here  also,  as  always  at  the  dose,  the  name  of  the 
hero's  &ther  is  associated  with  his  own,  as  a  tribute 
of  honor  for  the  support  he  once  aflbrded  his  son 
(ch.  vi.  31);  beyond  this,  however,  nothing  is 
recorded  of  him.  Gideon,  as  conqueror,  dwelt  no 
longer  in  his  Other's  house,  but  in  his  own  (ver. 
29) ;  but  at  death  he  is  buried  in  his  fii tier's  tomb. 
In  that  tomb,  the  glory  of  Manasseh  sleeps ;  he  in 
whom,  tradition  declares,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  on 
this  grandson  was  fulfilled,  and  of  whom  the  Ifid- 
rash  says,  that  what  Moses  was  at  an  earlier  time, 
that  Gideon  was  in  his. 

is  not  the  same  as  iDQrn^  ^i^)  ^  ^^  ^'^  aname, 
to  name  him,  bnt  signiifos  to  give  one  a  bj-name,  to  sur- 
name hhn,  ef.  Neh.  ix.  7 ;  Dan.  v.  12  (Chald.).  It  IbUovB 
finom  this,  that  Gideon  gave  Ablmeleeh  this  name  as  a  sur- 
name suitable  to  his  ohancter ;  eonsequentlj,  not  at  his 
birth,  bnt  afterwards,  as  he  grew  up  and  developed  ebame- 
terisdos  which  suggssted  It"  —  Tl.] 
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HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Gideon  puts  kings  to  flight,  pursues  them  like 
wild  beasts  to  their  dens,  slsjs  them  with  his  own 
hand — an  honor  not  allowed  to  Barak,  —  but 
himself  will  be  no  kinjap.  Dominion  belongs  to 
God,  he  sap ;  for  the  victor^r  was  of  God.  Tt  is 
not  majorities  that  make  a  king  in  Israel,  but  the 
cidl  of  God  hj  the  mouth  of  his  prophets.  What 
Gideon  had  won,  was  not  his.  How  should  he 
take  God's  title,  to  whom  ermthing  in  Israel 
bek>ng8 1  So  long  as  we  render  God  what  belongs 
to  Him,  we  shall  also  have  what  properly  falls  to 
08.  When  Gideon  inaugurated  his  ephod,  he  de- 
sired an  honor  for  his  house ;  and  this  only  honor 
which  he  sought  for  himself,  beyond  that  which 
he  already  had,  proved  the  downfiall  of  his  house 
after  him.  Let  us  therefore  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God :  all  other  things  will  come  of  themselves. 
So  soon  as  we  seek  to  nonor  and  inmiortalize  our- 
lelres  beside  God,  our  labor  proves  vain,  and  our 
gloiy  Mis  into  the  dust. 

Lisco :  Gideon  refuses  to  accede  to  the  piopo- 
aal  of  the  people,  because  he  is  conscious  that 
ereiything  is  to  be  ascribed  only  to  the  Lord,  and 
that  it  would  be  nothing  else  than  arbitrariness 
and  self-seeking  to  accept  the  royal  dignity  without 
special  direction  from  above.  —  Geblach:  He 
rejects  the  offered  crown  from  genuine  fidelity  to 
tlie  Lord  whom  alone  he  serves ;  but  another  temp- 
tation he  fails  to  withstand. 

[Hexht  :  They  honestly  thought  it  very  reason- 
able, that  he  who  had  gone  through  the  toils  and 


perils  of  their  deliverance,  should  enjoy  the  honor 
and  power  of  commanding  them  ever  ailer ;  and 
very  desirable,  that  he  who  in  this  great  and  criti- 
cal juncture  had  had  such  manifest  tokens  of  God's 
presence  with  him,  should  ever  after  preside  in 
their  affairs.  Let  us  apply  it  to  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
He  hath  delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  ene- 
mies, our  spiritual  enemies,  the  ^orst  and  most 
dangerous,  therefore  it  is  fit  He  should  rule  over 
us ;  for  how  can  we  be  better  ruled,  than  by  One 
that  appears  to  have  so  great  an  interest  in  heaven, 
and  so  great  a  kindness  for  this  earth  ?  —  Bp. 
Hall  :  That  which  others  plot  and  sue,  and  swear 
•and  bribe  for  (dignity  and  superiority),  he  seri- 
ously rejects,  whether  it  were  for  that  he  knew 
God  had  not  yet  called  them  to  a  monarchy,  or 
rather  for  that'  he  saw  the  crown  among  thorns. 
Why  do  wo  ambitiously  afiect  the  command  of 
Uiese  mole-hills  of  earth,  when  wise  men  have 
refused  the  profiers  of  kingdoms  1  Whv  do  we 
not  rather  labor  for  that  kingdom  whicn  is  free 
from  all  cares,  from  all  uncertainty  ? 

Wordsworth  :  Gideon's  history  is  a  warning 
that  it  requires  more  than  a  good  intention  to  make, 
a  good  act ;  and  that  the  examples  of  the  best  of 
men  are  not  a  safe  guide  of  conduct ;  and  the  better 
the  man  is,  the  more  will  be  the  consequences  of 
bad  acts  done  by  him.  The  only  right  rule  of  life 
is  the  Law  of  God.  —  The  same  :  Gideon  is  num- 
bered among  the  saints  of  God  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ch.  xi.  32) ;  but  the  sainte  of  God  were 
men,  and  no  man  is  free  from  some  blemish  of  hu- 
man infirmity.  —  Tr.] 


Apoitasff  from  God,  and  ingratitude  to  man. 
Chapter  Vin.  33-85. 

83  And  it  came  to  pass  as  soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  that  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel  tamed  again,  and  went  a  whoring  after  [the]  Baalim,  and  made  Baal-berith 

84  their  god.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  remembered  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
their  God,  who  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  all  their  enemies  on  every 

85  side :  Neither  showed  they  kindness  to  the  house  of  Jerubbaal,  namely,  Gideon 
[ Jembbaal  Gideon],^  according  to  all  the  goodness '  which  he  had  showed  unto 
IsraeL 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAIIMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  85.  —  Tb«  word  namdy  to  added  by  the  tntDslators,  who  rappoeed,  u  Bertheao  doet,  that  Che  writer  deelgned 
ooee  more  to  point  out  the  Identify  of  Gideon  with  Jembbaal.    Cf.  the  Com.  — Ta.] 

p  Ver.  85.  —  iTyilSn'b^?  :    Dr.  CiMel :  trotx  alter  Wohlthatj    «  notwithttanding  aU  the  good."     The  "  notwlth- 
■funding  ^  Uee  pertiftpe  in  the  thought,  bnt  not  in  the  langoage.  —  Ta.] 


KXBOBTICAL  AND  DOGTEINAL. 

Vers.  33,  34.  And  it  oame  to  pass  as  sooii  as 
Gideon  was  dead.  The  fact  soon  became  mani- 
fest that  the  people  had  heen  raised  only  bj  the 
personal  character  of  Gideon  ;  he  is  scarcely  dead, 
before  they  fall  back  again.    The  narrator  says 

sharply  ^^IttJ^i  "they  returned."  The  same 
word  which  elsewhere  describes  the  turning  of  the 
people  towards  God,  is  here  used  to  indicate  their 
passion  for  sin.  Ad  vomitvm  redierunt,  as  Serarius 
well  remarks.  • 


And  went  a  whoring  after  the  Baalim,  and 
made  Baal-berith  their  god.  Nothing  could  put 
the  stupid  thouj^tlessness  of  the  people  in  a 
stronger*  light.  They  have  become  great  and'A-ee 
through  Yictory  over  Baal ;  and  now  they  again 
run  iSter  him.  Jerubbaal — the  contender  with 
Baal  —  has  just  died,  and  they  enter  into  covenant 
with  Baal  (see  on  ch.  ix.  4).  That  the  nations  in 
the  Baal-covenant  (Baal-berith)  kept  the  peace  to- 
wards them,  was  because  Jehovah  nad  given  them 
victory,  —  and  lo  I  they  make  idols  their  god !  The 
error  of  Gideon,  in  supposing  that  by  setting  up^ 
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hiB  ephod  he  ooald  presenre  the  people,  now  shows 
itseln  Since  he  is  dead,  in  whom  they  conceived 
their  salvation  to  be  personified,  they  wink  neitlwr 
of  the  spoils  oat  of  wnich  the  ephod  was  made,  nor 
of  him  who  procured  them.  In^pntitnde  is  the  pa- 
rent of  all  nnbelief.  Thankfiilness  comes  Arom 
thought.!  Israel  thinks  not  on  the  God  who  has 
'  delivered  it  from  all  its  enemies ;  how  then  should 
it  think  on  the  human  hero  when  he  has  nassed 
awaj.  Thej  withhold  obedience  from  the  Qod  of 
their  fathers ;  what  recognition  can  ther  have  for 
the  house  of  their  benefactor.  The  ephod,  to  be 
sure,  was  still  in  Ophrah ;  but  who  tnat  despises 
the  sanctuary  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  will  respect 
this  private  institute  of  Gideon,  when  his  voice  has 
ceased  to  be  heard. 

Yer.  35.  Neither  ilunred  they  Wnilnftae  to 
the  bonae  of  Jerubbaal  OideoiL  In  the  name 
Jembhaal,  all  the  hero's  meritorious  service,  and 
its  great  results,  are  enunciated.  For  that  reason 
the  narrator  mentions  it  here.  It  serves  to  agmr 
vate  the  sinfulness  of  Israel's  ingratitude,  and  to 
show  that  he  w1k>  enters  the  service  of  Baal,  will 
also  ignore  his  obligations  towards  those  who  con- 
tend with  Baal.  The  people  are  unwilling  to  be 
reminded  that  to  fight  against  Baal  brings  pros- 
perity. They  seek  to  fbreet  everything  tiiat  ad- 
monishes to  repentance.    It  has  iJways  been  the 


case,  that  those  who  apostatize  from  Qod,  do  not 
do  well  by  the  "  house ''  of  God.  —  Notwithatsad- 
ing  all  the  benefits  whioh  he  had  abown  unto 
IsraeL  The  narrator  intimates  that  the  endewror 
of  Gideon  to  perpetuate,  by  means  of  the  ephod, 
the  religious  and  godly  memory  of  his  deeds,  was 
altogether  vain.  For  let  no  one  imagine  that 
where  God's  own  deeds  fiul  to  conunand  remem- 
brance and  gratitude,  those  of  men,  however  de> 
serving,  can  maintain  themselves  against  the  sinM 
sophistry  of  unbelief. 


HSlOLKnOAL 


AND  PRAOnCAL. 


[Hkitst  :  Gideon  being  dead,  the  Israelites  found 
themselves  under  no  restraint,  and  went  after 
Baalim.  They  went  first  after  another  ephod  (ver. 
27 j,  for  which  Gideon  had  himself  given  them  too 
much  occasion,  and  now  they  went  after  another " 
god.  False  worships  made  way  for  false  deities.— 
Scott  :  As  we  all  heed  so  much  mercy  firom  our 
God,  we  should  learn  the  more  patiently  to  bear 
the  ingratitude  of  our  fellow-sinners,  and  the  un- 
suitable returns  we  meet  with  for  our  poor  services, 
and  to  resolve,  after  the  divine  example, ''  not  to 
be  overcome  of  evil,  but  to  overcome  evil  with 
good."— Tb.] 


1  [The  Gernuu  U,  ^  Dank  kammt  ffom  Dtnlom.^  It  Is  dank  mad  denktn  from  <<  the  lost  root  dinhe,  damc^  dUnkm^" 
Intnwtiiig  to  obMrro,  whothar  tbo  ftothor  OMUifc  to  iaggwt  oxpresrivo  **  of  aa  mctioa  of  the  mind,  »  mowBeDt  and  op- 
It  or  not,  tbat  th«  ranark  Is  sound  etymology  u  well  u  lifting  of  the  sooL**  Thank  mad  think  beloi^,  of  conne,  to 
psjobology.    Qilmm  {Wtfrttrt,  tt.  pp.  737,927)  daiivwi  both ,  the  seme  root.— la.] 


FIFTH  SECTION. 

THS  USUBFU)  Strut  OV  ABIMBLBOH,  THB  FRATBIOIDB  ABD  THOBB-BTOH  XnTO. 


The  election  cmd  eonmation  of  Ahtmeleeh.    Jotham*8  paraUe, 

Chapter   IX  1-21. 

And  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerubbaal  went  to  Shechem  nnto  his  mother's  breth- 
ren, and  communed  with  [spake  unto]  them,  and  with  [unto]  all  the  familj  of  the 
house  of  his  mother's  fitther,  saving,  Speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men 
[lords]  ^  of  Shechem,  Whether  [Which]  is  better  for  you,  either  [omit :  either]  that 
all  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  which  are  threescore  and  ten  persons,  reign  [rule]  over 
you,  or  that  one  reign  [rule]  over  you  ?*  remember  also  that  I  cun  your  bone  and 
your  flesh.  And  his  mother's  brethren  spake  of  him  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men 
[lords]  of  Shechem  all  these  words :  and  their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  [inclined 
after]  Abimelech ;  for  they  said,  He  is  our  brother.  And  they  gave  him  threescore 
and  ten  pieces  of  silver  out  of  the  house  of  Baal-berith,  wherewith  Abimelech 
hired  vain  [ut  empty,  i.  :  looee,  wortueie]  and  light  [wanton,  leekiem]  persons,  which  [and 
they]  followed  him.  And  he  went  unto  his  Other's  house  at  Ophrah,  and  slew  hit 
brethren  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  being  threescore  and  ten  persons,  upon  one  stone : 
notwithstanding,  yet  [and  only]  Jotham  the  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal  was  left ; 
for  he  hid  himsel£  And  all  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  gathered  together,  and  all 
the  house  of  Millo  [all  Beth-mitio],  and  went  and  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the 

Elaln  [oak]  of  the  pillar  [monument] '  that  was  in  [is  near]  Shechetn.    And  when 
omit :  when]  they  told  it  to  Jotham,  [and]  he  went  and  stood  in  [on]  the  top  of 
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mount  Gerizim,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  cried,  and  said  onto  them,  Hearken 

8  unto  me,  ye  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  that  God  may  hearken  unto  you.*  The 
trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto  the 

9  olive-tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive-tree  said  unto  them,  Should  I  leave 
my  fatness,*  wherewith  by  me  they  honour  God  and  man,*  and  go  to  be  promoted 

10  [go  to  wave]  over  the  trees  ?    And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree.  Come  thou,  and 

11  reign  over  us.     But  the  fig-tree  said  unto  them.  Should  I  forsake*  my  sweetness, 

12  and  my  good  fruit,  and  eo  to  be  promoted  [to  wave]  over  the  trees  ?    Then  said 

13  the  trees  unto  the  vine,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  vine  said  unto 
them.  Should  I  leave  *  my  wine  [must],  which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be 

14  promoted  [to  wave]  over  the  trees  ?    Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble 

15  [thombush].  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  bramble  [thombush]  said 
unto  the  trees.  If  in  truth  [t  t.  tn  good  awMtt]  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then 
come  and  put  your  trust  [take  shelter]  in  my  shadow :  and  [but]  if  not,  let  fire 

16  come  out  of  the  bramble  [thombush],  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Now 
therefore,  if  ye  have  done  truly  and  sincerely,  in  that  ye  have  made  Abimelech  king, 
and  if  ye  have  dealt  well  with  Jerubbaal  and  his  house,  and  have  done  unto  him  ac- 

17  cording  to  the  deserving  of  his  hands :  (For  my  fiither  fought  for  you,  and  adven- 

18  tured  Us  life  £Eir,^  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  Midian :  And  ye  are  risen 
up  against  my  Other's  house  this  day,  and  have  slain  his  sons,  three  score  and  ten 
persons,  upon  one  stone,  and  have  made  Abimelech,  the  son  of  his  maid-servant, 

19  king  over  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  because  he  is  your  brother:)  If  ye  then 
have  dealt  truly  and  sincerely  with  Jerubbaal  and  with  his  house  this  day,  then  re- 

20  joioe  ye  in  Abimelech,  and  let  him  also  rejoice  in  you :  But  if  not,  let  fire  come 
out  fr^m  Abimelech,  and  devour  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  and  the  house  of 
Millo  [and  Beth-millo] ;  and  let  fire  come  out  from  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem, 

21  and  frx^m  the  house  of  Millo  [from  Beth-millo],  and  devour  Abimelech.  And 
Jotham  ran  away,  and  fled,  and  went  to  Beer,  and  dwelt  there,  for  fear  of  Abime- 
lech his  brother. 

TEXTUAL  AND  QRAMMATiaAL. 

[1  V«r.  9.-^^23 :  vedintsrohaogwb^  with  "^Vfy^  ef.  Ter.  46  with  40;  2  Sun.  xsi.  13,  witti  U.  4»6.  8m  alM 
•h.  zx.  6,  and  Joth.'xxiT.  U.    Dr.  OmmI  :  Hmm;  lie  Vr«tte,  and  many  othan,  JMrytr,  *« dtiatof.'*  —  Te.]  • 

[3  Vor.  2.  —  Tho  S.  V.  pnneeeiMriljr  departs  from  the  order  <tf  the  Hebrew,  and  ther^jr  obacoxea  the  antitheels  which 
ie  priBMtfOy  between  ^  WKnaty  "  and  "one," and  leeondarilj  between  ^loiis  of  Jembbaal ^  and  "  your  bone  and  fleih,'* 
that:  "  Whieh  la  better  Ibr  you,  that  MTonfy  men,  all  •one  of  Jembbaal,  ml*  OTer  you,  or  that  one  man  ml*  OTer  yoaf 
£«Mmber,  alao,"  ete.  —  TE.J 

(S  Ver.  6.  — Km.:  <«Tbe  explanatka  of  n^Q  )ibs  la  doabtfhl.  2^,  anything  'aet  np,>  is  in  Im.  xzlz.  8  a 
nlUtary  poet  [garriaoD],  bat  may  alio  mean  a  monoment,  and  dealgnates  here  probably  the  great  itone  aet  np  (Joeh.  zzir. 
96)  onder  the  oak  or  terebinth  near  Sheehem  (cL  Qen.  zxxr.  4)."  De  Wette  alio  rendan :  Deiikmal-Eiclu^  «  monnment- 
oak."  — Tm.J 

[4  Ter.  7 Dr.  Oaieel  tranalatea :  "  and  may  God  hear  you."    This  is  rery  well,  bnt  hardly  In  the  sense  In  which  he 

takes  It,  see  below.  Whether  we  translate  as  in  the  B.  T.,  or  as  Dr.  Oassel,  the  raalitttion  of  the  second  member  of  the 
address  most  be  regarded  as  contingent  npon  that  of  the  first  —Te.] 

[I  Vera.  9,  U,  18.  - "^J^rTTItJ  "^1^7^.  Aoeordfaig  to  Swald  (Oram.,  61  o.)  ^]?^?nn  Is  a  contracted 
UphU  farm  {tea  ^F\71^V111\  the  second  H  being  dropped  In  order  to%Told  the  concnrrenee  of  too  many  gnttorals, 

and  the  nanltiBg  SnH  (ef.  Qes.  Gr.  92, 4)  being  changed  Into  TflQ  hi  order  to  dtsttngnlsh  the  faiterrogatiTe  partkia 
morn  sharply.  Othm  regard  It  as  hophal  (see  Cheeo,  68,  2,  b).  Bnt  as  there  are  no  tiacea  anywhere  else  of  either  of 
these  coqjnpUlons  In  this  Terb,  It  Is  commonly  Tiewed  as  a  simple  kal  fprm^  '♦JJ^^'JIIJI.  KeU  seeks  to  explain  the 
aoomaloos  fowel  under  H  by  saying  that  <*  the  obeeure  o-sound  Is  substituted  Ibr  the  vegnhir  a  in  order  to  fkollltate  the 
pnmnnctetion  of  sucoesslTe  guttural  syllables."  Dr.  Oassel  renders :  "  Have  I  then  lost  [better :'  given  up]  my  fttneas ?  " 
Bnt  as  the  notion  of  fhturity  must  manilMtly  be  contained  In  the  ibUowing  *^i^?V^lt  ^^  ordinary  rendering,  *<  Should 
I  glre  up  r  **  is  preferable.  ~  Tb.  1 

p  Vor.  9.  —  D'^CJjWI  CPrt^  ^^^9??  ^?*^??8  •  ''^Wc**  <*«*  «>d  ">«  !»<»«  (esteem)  in  me."  Oompare 
▼w.  18.     Dr.  OasseireiMiersas'theli  V.-^tL] 

[T  Ver.  17.—  'yggO  iaJprrit?  ^!?t!J*3'.  ltt»Uj»  *'«Mt  Us  U*  from  belbra  (hhn);  efl  the  marginal  reading  of 
the  B.  V. :  i  «.  " dUr/gankd'Us  own  liJbl'"~TB.| 


BXBQBnCAL  AND  IKKTTBINAL. 

Ver.  I.    Shechem  was  a  chief  citf  in  Ephraim 
(cf.  Josh..zziy.  1).    That  tribe  still  continued  to 


be  jealous  of  the  consideration  to  which  under 
Gideon  Mamsseh  had  attained.  Thoudi  Gideon 
was  now  dead,  the  ephod  was  still  in  Opnrah,  and 
the  hoose  of  Gideon  continued  to  hold  a  certain 
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degree  of  aathoritj.  The  nmrratiTe  dbtingmfllies 
between  the  sons  of  Gideon  and  Abimelech. 
While  ch.  yiii.  30  states  that  Gideon  had  serentj 

sons  by  "  many  wives "  (D'^tt^),  Tcr.  31  remarks 
that  the  mother  of  Abimelech  was  a  concabine 
(IZ^Vq),  in  Shechem.i  Just  this  son,  an  Ephra- 
imite  on  his  mother's  side,  bore  the  name  of 
Abimelech,  "  My  Father  is  King."  The  origin  of 
that  lost  after  power,  which  manifests  itself  in  his 
wild  and  ambitious  heart,  is  thus  psychologically 
explained. 

Vers.  2,  3.  For  they  aaid.  He  is  our  brother. 
Abimelech,  when  he  turned  to  Shechem  with  his 
criminal  plans,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
yain-glorious  lust  after  power  indulged  in  by  the 
Ephraimitcs.  He  knew  that  it  irritated  them,  to 
hear  of  the  "  rule  of  the  seven^  sons  of  Gideon." 
Gideon,  it  is  true,  desired  no  dominion,  nor  could 
his  sons  exercise  it ;  but  the  centre  of  distinction 
was  nevertheless  at  Ophrah,  in  his  house,  where 
the  ephod  was.  The  n^tiations  into  which  Abim- 
elech now  enters  with  Shechem  are  veipr  instruc- 
tive. They  show,  first,  that  the  distincuon  which 
the  ephod  conferred  on  the  house  of  Gideon,  al- 
thougn  it  implied  no  claim  to  dominion,  properly 
speaking,  was  yet  the  very  thing  which,  by  excit- 
ing ecvy,  became  a  snare  to  that  house ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  Shechem,  as  Gideon's  heir,  will  never- 
theless not  surrender  this  distinction,  but  desires 
to  transfer  it  to  one  of  its  own  people.  The  nar- 
rative is  throughout  of  a  tragic  cast.  Precisely 
those  things  which  should  exhort  to  greatness  and 
fiuthfulness,  are  shamefully  metamorphosed  by  sin 
into  incentives  to  treason  and  miscnief.  In  the 
hearto  of  the  "  lords  of  Shechem,"  no  voice  of 
truth  or  justice  raises  itself  against  the  unnatural 

J)lan  of  Abimelech.  They  convict  him  not  of 
alsehood,  by  pointing  out  that  his  brothers  do  not 
exercise  dominion,  but  support  his  project,  because 
h€  is  their  brother,  and  by  him  they  will  rule.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  whole  of  Shechem  is  morally 
depraved.  As  Abimelech,  so  his  kindred ;  and  as 
they,  so  all  the  Shechemites  were  disposed. 

vers.  4,  5.  And  they  gaye  him  serenty  sil- 
▼er-pieoes  oat  of  the  house  of  Baal  -  beiith. 
Israel  was  forbidden  to  enter  into  covenant  {berith) 
with  the  nations  round  about  (cf.  ch.  ii.  2).  The 
first  symptom  of  apostasy  among  them,  was  al- 
ways the  inclination  to  remove  the  barriers  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  heathen  neighbors. 
The  concessions  required  to  make  the  establish- 
ment of  covenant  relations  possible,  were  alto- 
gether one-sided :  it  was  always  Israel,%nd  Israel 
only,  that  surrendered  any  part  of  its  fiaith.  The 
worship  of  a  Baal-berith  was  the  symbol  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  heathen,  whereby  the  command  to 
roajce  no  covenants  was  violated.  His  temple  was 
the  point  of  union  for  both  parties.  The  support 
of  Abimelech  in  his  undertaking  came  from  all 
the  worshippers  of  Baal-berith ;  for  was  it  not  di- 
rected against  the  house  of  Jerubbaal,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Baal  ?    Such  being  its  character,  it  had 

1  Jotham,  also,  spwks  of  Ablmeleoh,  with  tpeeial  oon- 
tnnpt,  as  the  '<  fon  of  the  slaTo-woman  *>  (rer.  18^ 

2  [Kbl  :  "  Millo  la  uoquettioDably  the  tuune  of  the  for- 
tren  or  citadel  of  the  oicy  of  Shechem,  the  saaie  with  tl^B 

Tower  of  Sheohem  In  vers.  46-49.     The  word    KlvD 

(MIUo),  as  alio  the  Obaldee  KH^^bp,  (fllUng/  slgnUles  a 
rampart  fbnned  of  two  walla,  the  space  betweeo  which  is 
<  filled  up  *  with  rubUsh.  There  was  also  a  HiUo  at  Jem- 
ialrm,28am.T.9;  lKgs.ix.15.    <  All  the  hoose of  MiUo,' 


moreorer  a  proper  claim  on  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  of  Baal-berith.  What  a  disgrace,  when 
the  son  of  the  **  Baal-vanquisher "  takes  money 
from  the  temple  of  that  same  Baal,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  murdering  his  brothers  I  What  a  victoiy  of 
Satan  over  the  youthful  votary  of  ambition !  And 
cheap  enough  was  the  price  of  blood.  The  idle 
rabble  who  hired  themselves  as  body-guard  to 
Abimelech,  received  a  silver-piece,  t.  e.  a  wekel,  for 
the  head  of  each  of  Gideon's  sons.  However 
vague  the  impression  we  get  of  a  pnece  of  money 
in  that  age  by  computing  its  equivalent  in  our 
coin,  it  is  nevertheless  frightful  to  think  how  little 
it  cost  (scarcely  more  thMi  half  a  dollar),  to  pro- 
cure the  performance  of  the  most  horrible  deea. 

And  he  slew  his  brethren.  Abimelech  is  a 
perfect  type  of  the  tyrant,  as  he  fi^equently  appears 
m  Greek  nistory,  continental  and  insular,  and  also, 
in  more  recent  times,  on  Itidian  soil  Machiavelli 
{Prince,  ch.  viii.)  says,  that  "whoever  seizes  a 
crown,  imjustly  and  violently,  must,  if  cruelty  be 
necessary,  exercise  it  to  the  full  at  once,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  beginning  it  anew  every 
day."  In  support  of  this  maxim,  he  refers,  first 
to  Agathodes,  and  then  to  the  petty  tyrant  of 
Fermo,  Oliverotto,  who  in  order  to  become  master 
of  the  city,  caused  his  uncle,  who  was  also  his 
fostei^&ther,  fiiend,  and  benefactor,  to  be  traitor- 
ously slain  at  a  banquet  —  ^J7  ^^^  escaped,  the 
youngest,  Jotham  by  name.  The  confession  of 
Jehovah,  which  this  name  of  his  youngest  son  im- 
plies, evidences  the  constant  piety  and  foithfnlnoss 
of  Gideon,  and  confirms  our  conjecture  that  not 

^but  Shechem,  invented  the  name  Abimelech. 
^er.  6.  And  an  the  lords  of  Sheohem  hdd 
an  assembly.  Gideon's  sons  being  murdered,  an 
election  of  a  king  now  takes  place.  As  the  elec- 
tors, so  their  king.  The  noble  undertaking  had 
succeeded;  the  house  of  Gideon  was  destroyed. 
What  a  contrast !  Afker  the  glorious  victory  over 
Midian,  Gideon,  though  uigently  besought  by  the 
men  of  many  tribes,  will  not  consent  to  continue 
to  be  even  their  imperator ;  now,  the  Shechemites 
raise  the  assassin  or  his  brothers  to  th^  dignity  of 
a  king  1  A  kingship  like  that  of  the  heatl^  cities 
on  the  coast,  with  no  law,  but  with  plenty  of  blood, 
without  the  oil  of  consecration,  but  steeped  in  sin, 
is  thus  violently  and  vain-gloriously  set  up  by 
Shechem  and  iu  fortress  (Beth-Millo  *) ;  and  that 
too,  with  a  reckless  hardihood  as  great  as  that 
which  characterized  the  preliminary  murders,  in 
a  spot  consecrated  by  sacred  memories.  There 
where  Joshua,  before  he  died  (Josh.  xxiv.  25,  26), 
made  a  covenant  with  the  people  on  God's  behalf, 
where  he  had  solemnly  bound  them  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  and  where  they  had  promised  io 
obey  God  alone,  —  there,  at  the  great  stone,  set  up 
by  Joshua  imder  the  oak,  two  apostate,  se^f-seek- 
ing  cities,  stained  with  murder  and  unbelief,  elect 
a  son  of  Jerubbaal,  who  snflered  himself  to  be 
bought  in  the  interest  of  Baal,  to  be  their  king  I 
For  the  coronation,  the  narrative  tells  us,  took 

place     ^^^  yOt^  Ulff  at  the  monument-oak, 

are  all  the  inhabitantf  of  the  citadel,  Che  fame  who  ia  ver. 
46  are  spoken  of  a«  <  all  the  citiaeos  of  Migddl  or  the 
Tower.**'  Butbkait:  "The  high  plateau  of  Mt  Geriilm, 
bjr  which  the  city  (Sheohem)  is  eommanded,  seema  to  oflbr 
the  most  foiteble  site  for  thU  MiUo,  as  it  also  did  ihr  later 
fortiflcatioiif  (Bob.  U.  277, 278,  oomp.  p.  294).  Tbie  knaOsQ 
of  the  toiUe— ,  at  some  little  distanee  from  the  city,  which 
lay  in  the  narrow  Talley,  would  exfriain  the  dbtinctioo  eoo- 
itantly  maintained  in  oar  chapter  between  the  inhabUants 
of  Shechem  and  the  borne,  t. «.  population,  of  MiUo  or  tiie 
Tower."  —  Ta.] 
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Dfftr  Shechem."  ^  And  though  nothing:  farther  is 
said  aboat  the  place,  it  may  nevertheless  be  in- 
ferred, from  the  connection  and  the  tragic  charac- 
ter of  the  occurrence,  that  the  narrator,  in  bring- 
ing its  localitv  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  designs 
to  make  the  shameiul  character  of  the  transaction 
more  strikingly  evident,  just  as  throughout  this 
passage  he  constantly  writes  Jerubbaal,  not  Gid- 
eon, in  order  to  render  more  prominent  the  con- 
trast between  these  servants  and  tHat  great  victor 
of  Baal.^ 

Ver.  7.  And  they  told  it  to  Jotham.  W"hile 
the  preparatious  for  the  coronation  are  in  progress, 
tidings  of  them  are  brought  to  Jotham,  the  last 
idon  of  the  stock  of  Gideon.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
The  whole  nation  is  fallen  into  listlessncss  and  in- 
activitv.  The  horrible  massacre  has  called  forth 
no  ri^ng.  Even  those  tribes  who  had  perhaps 
beard  of  Ic,  but  took  no  part  in  it,  continue  quies- 
cent. Sin  has  dulled  every  nerve  of  courage  and 
gratitude.  The  son  of  the  hero  still  receives  in- 
tellljrence;  a  few  helpers  are  with  him  in  his 
flight;  a  few  others  perhaps  sigh  with  him  in 
secret :  but  beyond  this,  he  is  alone.  The  spirit, 
however,  of  his  father,  has  not  left  him.  While  be- 
low thev  crown  the  fratriddej  he  appears  above,  on 
the  rock,  like  an  impersonation  or  conscience.  So 
the  modem  poet,  witn  like  grandeur  of  conception, 
makes  Tell  appear  on  the  rock  above  the  tyrant 
Jotbam's  arrow,  however,  is  not  sped  from  the 
fatal  bow,  but  from  a  noble  spirit.  It  is  the  arrow 
of  parabolic  discourse,  dipped  in  personid  grief 
and  divine  retribution,  that  he  sends  down  among 
them.  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  mount  of  blessing 
(Dcut  xxvii.  12) ;  but  through  the  sin  of  Shechem, 
it  becomes,  in  the  parable  of  Jotham,  a  mount  of 
jod^ent.  Its  present  name,  already  borne  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  el  T(kr  (the  Mountain).  It 
rises  to  a  height  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  NAblus  (Rob.  ii.  276).  Jotham  probablv 
appeared  on  some  projecting  point,  near  enough 
to  be  heard,  and  distant  enough  to  be  not  easily 
canght'  Hearken  unto  me,  he  says,  and  may 
God  hear  you.  He  wishes  them  to  hear  his  par- 
able, as  he  desires  God  {Eiobim)  to  hear  the  coron- 
ation rejoicings  that  rise  up  fW)m  the  ralley. 

Vers.  8-21.  The  parable  belong  to  the  most  re- 
markable productions  of  Israelitish  life,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  political  significance,  but  also  for 
what  may  be  called  its  literary  character.  Fable 
and  so-called  apologue  are  of  oriental,  non-Israel- 
itish,  as  also  non-Grecian,  origin.  They  spring 
from  a  pantheism  in  which  trees  and  animals  fur- 
nished symbols  for  expressing  the  popular  ideas. 
Although  rooted  in  the  religious  vivification  of 
nature,  their  employment  was  nevertheless  brought 

1  2^^  is  moat  probably  to.  be  taken  as  H^^'Q  or 

*  [Ksno  (Daily  BibU  lOuttntions:  Mo*es  and  th*  Judge*, 
^  aaS] :  —  "^  It  wlU  occur  to  the  rMder  to  ask  what  right 
tb«  people  of  SbecheAi  had  to  nominate  a  king,  hy  their 
•oW  antbortty.  In  the  lirst  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  land  bad  formerly  been  guremed  by  a  nnmb*^  of 
petty  kings,  ruling  orer  M>me  strong  town  and  Its  immedi- 
ate distriet  and  dependent  Tillages ;  and  it  ii  Ukely  that  the 
Bbeebcmitcs  eMmed  no  move  than  to  appoint  Abimelech  as 
raeh  a  king  over  them«elres,  aseuming  that  they  for  them- 
MlTvi.  i^katerer  might  be  the  Tiew  of  others,  had  a  right 
to  cbooM;  a  king  to  reign  orer  them.  Benldea,  Shechem 
«u  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Ephraim  ;  and  that  proud 
sod  poverftal  tribe  always  clafaned  to  take  the  leading  part 
ta  pnblie  aflUn.  if  not  to  determine  the  oonrse  of  the  other 
MbH  — eseept,  pflrbap«,  of  those  connected  with  Judah  in 
10 


to  maturity  by  the  pressure  of  social  necessities. 
In  the  East,  fable  and  tale  were  always  the  weap- 
ons of  mind  against  violence  and  tyrannj  (cf  my 
Eddischen  Studien,  p.  15).  They  furnished  the 
people  with  individual  consolation  against  general 
misery.  In  their  original  appearance  among  the 
Greelu  also,  they  fail  not  to  exhibit  this  character. 
In  the  same  way,  Jotham  speaks  to  the  tyrants  of 
Shechem  in  this  popular  language,  which  all  un- 
derstand. He  does  not  speak  like  a  prophet,  for 
he  is  none,  and  Baal  has  stopped  the  ears  of  his 
auditors.  He  does  not  even  speak  of  the  power 
and  mighty  deeds  of  Jehovah,  from  whom  his  own 
name  is  derived.  He  speaks  of  "  Elohim  "  and 
his  retributions  —  of  the  Deity  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  the  heathen  also  acknowledge  him.  He 
speaks  altogether  in  their  language,  popularly, 
with  popular  wisdom.  But  what  a  difterence  t>e- 
tween  the  moral  strength  which  justifies  Jotham 
to  put  forth  his  parable,  and  (for  instance)  the 
motives  of  the  Greek  Archilochus.  There  we  hear 
the  wounded  vanity  of  a  rejected  suitor ;  here,  one 
solitary  voice  of  indignation  and  truth  against  the 
tyrant  and  murderer.  By  this  moral  motive,  Jo- 
tham elevates  the  parable  to  the  level  of  the  divine 
word,  and  furnishes  the  first  illustration  of  how  a 
popular  form  of  discourse,  the  offspring  of  directly 
opposite  principles,  could  be  employed  for  moral 
purposes,  and  (in  the  parables  of  Christ)  become  a 
meaium  for  the  highest  doctrines  and  mysteries. 
Jotham  gives  a  parable  and  points  out  its  applica- 
tion (from  ver.  16  onward) ;  but  also  apart  from 
the  latter,  the  narrative  conveys  an  independent 
political  idea  with  a  force  which  has  scarcely  been 
equaled  by  an^  subsequent  expression  of  it.  It 
manifests  a  political  consciousness  so  mature,  as  to 
surprise  one  who  looks  at  the  apparently  simple 
and  common-place  relations  of  the  time  and  peo- 
ple. 

The  trees  will  have  a  king.  No  reason  is  given, 
but  the  history  of  Israel,  to  which  reference  is  had, 
furnishes  one.  People  felt  that  in  the  dangers 
of  war,  one  common  leadership  was  important. 
They  supposed  that  their  frequent  sufierings  at  the 
hands  or  Moab  and  Midian,  were  owing  to  defects 
in  their  form  of  government.  They  would  have  a 
king,  in  order  to  be  able,  as  in  their  folly  they 
think  they  shall  be,  to  dispense  with  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God.  Gideon  says :  God  is  your 
Kuler.  The  apostate  people  will  fill  his  place  with 
a  king,  and  think  that  in  their  selection,  they  act 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. 

Offers  of  kingly  dignity  are  seldom  refused. 
Solon,  properly  speaking,  never  received  a  tender 
of  royalty  ;  and  Otto,  Duke  of  Saxon v,  the  father 
of  Henry  I.  was  already  too  old  to  Bear  such  a 

the  south.  It  was  under  the  Influence  of  this  deaire  for 
supremacy,  that  the  rerolt  against  the  house  of  Darid  was 
organised  In  that  tribe,  and  resulted  In  the  establishment 
of  the  separate  kingdom  for  the  ten  tribes,  in  which  Eph- 
raim had  the  chief  Infloence.  Indeed,  that  establishment 
of  a  separate  monarchy  was  accomplished  at  this  rery  place 
where  Abimelech  Is  now  declared  king.  Taking  all  this 
Into  account,  it  may  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Shechemites  had  the  support  of  the  tribe  in  this  transac- 
tion, or  might  at  least  reckon  with  reasonable  confidence 
upon  its  not  being  withheld.  Then,  again,  a  king  chosen 
at  Shechem,  and  supported  by  this  powerfhl  tribe,  might 
reasonably  calculate  that  the  other  tribes  would  soon  give 
in  their  adhesion,  seeing  that,  in  the  time  of  his  &ther, 
their  monarchical  predlleotiona  had  been  so  strongly  mani- 
fested.*'—  Ta.] 

t  [Cf.  Thomson,  7^  Land  and  the  Book,  II.  209.  —  Te.J 
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burden  (as  Widukind  eajs,  Tp$e  vero  Qwui  jam 
gravior  annit  recusabat  in^terit  onus).  The  good 
trees,  howcvtr,  notwithstanding  their  strength, 
will  not  be  elected ;  thev  deem  the  species  of  roy- 
alty which  is  offered  them,  too  insi^ificant  to 
warrant  the  sacrifice  of  what  they  alrc^y  possess. 
The  olive  tree,  fig  tree,  and  grape-vine,  enjoy  suffi- 
cient honor,  happiness,  and  distinction,  not  to 
prefer  this  sort  of  coronation  to  their  present  ac- 
tivity. They  will  rather  continue  in  a  condition 
which  secures  their  personal  worth,  than  go  to 
*'  wave  over  the  trees.  It  is  a  beautiful  image  of 
popular  favor,  uncertain,  nnequal,  affected  by  every 
wind,  which  is  aiforded  by  the  branches  of  trees, 
never  at  rest,  always  waving.  The  proflfered  roy- 
alty is  dependent  on  popular  fkvor.  It  is  a  royalty 
which  must  bend  to  every  breeze,  if  it  would  avoid 
a  fall.  For  they  to  whom  the  office  is  offered,  are 
too  noble  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  maintain 
their  authority  when  popular  favor  deserts  them. 
They  must  first  have  lost  their  nobility  of  nature, 
before  they  can  follow  the  call  now  made  to  them. 
It  was  a  noble  king  of  recent  times,  who,  from 
simihir  motives,  strenuously  resisted  to  accept  what 
was  offijred  him. 

It  is  very  significant  that  this  doctrine  proceeds 
from  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon.  He  has  his  eye, 
of  course,  on  the  refusal  of  the  crown  by  his  father ; 
only  he  brings  the  negative  side  of  that  refusal  into 
special  prominence.  He  makes  it  evident  that 
even  then  the  fickle  and  discordant  character  of 
popular  favor  and  popular  will  was  thoroughly  ap- 
prehended. But  one  needed  to  be  the  son  of  a 
divinely  called  hero,  to  be  able  to  set  forth  with 
cutting  force  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  revolu- 
tionary malcontents.  Against  a  true  kin<^hip,  as 
afterwardB  established  in  Israel,  and  which  in  its 
idea  fomiR  the  hi;;hest  perfection  of  the  theocracy, 
Jotham  says  nothing.  The  people  that  applies  to 
Samuel  for  a  king,  is  a  very  dilferent  one  from 
these  criminal  Shechemites,  who  attempt  to  get  » 
king  in  opposition  to  God  These  latter,  for  this 
reason,  cun  only  use  a  king  who  has  nothing  to 
lose,  and  is  worthy  of  them  :  whose  fit  symbol  is 
the  thorn-bush.  Sin  loves  arbitrariness ;  therefore 
they  (leserve  a  tyrant.  The  thorn-bush  is  the  type 
of  persons  who,  after  they  have  accepted  power 
offered  by  bloody  hands,  are  qualified  to  pivserveit 
by  bloody  means. 

The  aesthetic  beauty  of  the  parable  b  also  to  be 
noted.  Trees  afford  the  best  representation  of  a 
republic ;  each  tree  has  its  own  sphere  of  action, 
and  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  special 
iuHuence  over  the  others.  Whoever  among  them 
would  attempt  this  in  the  character  of  king,  must, 
so  to  speak,  leave  the  soil  in  which  he  is  planted, 
and  hover' over  them  all.  Their  will  would  then 
be  for  him,  what  otherwise  the  nourishing  earth 
ii  for  all.  Any  productive  tree  would  thereby  lose 
its  fruit.  For  the  unfruitful  thorn-bush  alone,  the 
office  would  involve  no  loss.  The  fable  is  especi- 
ally beautiful  as  typical  of  Israelitish  relations. 
The  tribes  are  all  equal.  Like  the  trees,  they  all 
receive  their  strength  from  God.  If  they  with- 
draw themselves  from  Him,  in  order  to  crown  the 
thorn-bush,  they  will  experience  that  which  issues 
from  the  thorn-bush  —  namely,  fire. 

The  profound  significance  of  the  parable  is  in- 
exhaustible. Its  truth  is  of  perpetual  recurrence. 
More  than  once  was  L>rael  in  tne  position  of  the 
Sliechcmiteit;  then  especially,  when  He  whose  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,  refused  to  be  a  king. 
Then,  too,  Herod  and  Filate  became  friends.  The 
thorn-bush  seemed  to  be  king  when  it  encircled 


the  head  of  the  Crucified.  But  Israel  experienced 
what  is  here  denounced:  a  fire  went  forth,  and 
consumed  city  and  people,  temple  and  fortress. 

And  they  aaid  to  the  olive-tree.  The  olive 
tree  is  already  a  king  among  trees  in  his  own 
right ;  hence,  Columella  calls  it  **  the  first  among 
trees."  His  product  is  used  to  honor  both  "  God 
and  man."  His  oil  consecrates  '*  kings  and 
priests,"  and  feeds  the  lij^ht  that  bnms  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God.  The  olive  tree  is  die  symbol  of 
peaceful  royalty ;  its  leaf  and  branch  are  signs  of 
reconciliation  and  peace :  hence,  Israel  in  its  divine 
glory  is  compared  to  the  ''beautiful  olive  tree" 
(Hos.  xiv.  6). 

Denying  the  request  of  the  trees,  the  olive  tree 

says :  "  Have  I  then  lost  f^P  77nn,  an  unusoal 
form,  which  with  Keil  I  regard  as  a  simple  Kal) 
m  J  oil,  that  I  should  wave  over  the  trees  f  ** 
Has  Israel  then  lost  its  life  of  peace  in  God.  its 
sacred  anointing  through  God's  servants,  its  pious 
light  and  life  in  God's  Taw  ?  Has  it  grown  poor  as 
to  its  God,  that  it  must  suffer  itself  to  be  governed 
by  heathen  arts  ?  The  product  of  the  olive  tree 
and  the  deeds  of  Abimelech  stand  in  the  shaipest 
contrast  with  each  other. 

The  same  result  follows  an  application  to  the 
fig  tree.  This  also  is  a  symbol  of  tnat  divine  peace 
which  fills  the  land  when  God  governs.  The  an- 
cients believed  that  if  a  wild,  untamed  bullock 
were  fastened  to  a  fig  tree,  he  would  become  quiet 
and  gentle  (Plutarch,  Sifmposion,  lib.  vL  quest  10). 
Athens,  on  similar  symbolical  grounds,  had  a  sa> 
cred  fig  tree  as  well  as  olive  tree.  In  Scripture, 
especially,  the  fig  tree  appears  as  a  symbol  of 
holy  peace,  as  the  prophet  Micah  says  (ch.  iv. 
4) :  **  They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid." 
So  Jotham  makes  the  fig  tree  say  suggestively : 
Have  I  then  —  Israel  —  lost  the  possibility  of  sit- 
ting in  the  peace  of  God  ?  Was  there  not  an  abun- 
dance of  rest  and  happiness  during  fort^  years  un- 
der Gideon  ?  shall  I  surrender  all  that  in  order  to 
fall  into  the  arbitrariness  of  sin  ?  For  it  can  act 
like  Shechem  only  vr\^en  the  peace  of  God  no 
longer  exists ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  withers  away, 
like  the  fig  tree  rebuked  by  Christ,  and  cesses  to 
bring  forth  fruit. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  grape-vine.  The  oriental 
vine  attains  the  height  of  elms  and  cedars,  and  af- 
fords a  grateful  shade.  Hence  it  is  the  widely- 
diffused  symbol  of  government,  as  that  which  gives 
peace  and  comfort.  "  The  mountains,"  savs  the 
Psalmist  (Ixxx.  II),"  are  covered  with  the  shadow 
of  it."  A  golden  vine  canopied  the  throne  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  Vines  of  gold  were  fre<juently 
presented  to  kings  in  recognition  of  their  sov- 
ereignty (cf.  my  essay,  Der  Goldene  Tkron  Sa- 
lomo's,  m  Wii$.  Bericht,  i.  p.  124).  A  celebrated 
golden  vine,  mention  of  which  is  made  by  Tacitus 
also,  stood  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Mishna  says  of  it :  At  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
porch  there  stood  a  golden  vine,  trained  on  poles; 
whenever  any  one  consecrated  anything,  he  oonse* 
crated  it  as  "  leaf"  or  "  grape."  Klieser  b.  R. 
Zadok  related,  that  once  it  was  so  vast,  that  300 
priests  were  necessary  to  take  it  away  (JlishM, 
MiHdot,  iii.  8). 

The  olive  tree  said  that  with  him  God  and  men 
were  "  honored ; "  the  vine  expresses  the  same 
thing  when  he  speaks  of  the  "joy  "  which  "  God 
and  men  "  find  in  him.  Usually  all  that  is  said 
of  wine  is,  that  "  it  makes  glad  the  heart  of  man ; " 
it  is,  however,  also  over  wine,  and  wine  only,  thai 
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ihc  **  blessing  of  God**  is  pronounced,*  and  Mel- 
cliizedek,  as  "  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,"  brings 
** bread  and  wine*'  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  Nevertheless, 
the  phrase  "  God  and  men,"  is  probably  to  be  re- 
{^arded  as  proverbial,  and  as  signifying  that  wine 
cheers  all  persons,  not  excepting  the  highest  and 
noblest.  Since  the  Middle  Ages,  we  [Germans] 
use  the  expression  GoU  und  die  Welt  —  God  and 
the  worid  —  in  a  similar  manner.  Hartmann  von 
Aue  (in  his  Iwein,  ver.  262)  says:  Verlegeniu 
mttezdceit  ist  goU  und  der  wenle  leit  (mouldering 
idleness  is  ofiensive  to  God  and  the  world). 

The  transition  from  the  shade-giving  vine  to 
the  thorn-bush  presents  us  with  a  very  striking  con- 
trast. It  is  indeed  in  connection  with  the  thorn- 
bush,  that  the  narrative  displays  its  nicest  shading. 

White  the  trees  say  '^J  V?  to  the  olive  tree,  and 

^P/P  to  the  fig  tree  and  vine,  unusual  forms  of 
the  imperative  which  convey,  as  it  seems  to  mo,  the 
idea   of   a    respectful  petition,  they  address  the 

thorn-bush  in  common  style :  ^"^IP^  ^t?*  When 
it  comes  to  calling  on  the  thorn-bush  to  bo  king, 
the  respect  which  was  felt  for  the  olive  tree  and  his 
compeers,  has  no  longer  any  place.^  It  may  also 
be  remarked  that  the  shaay  vine  is  often  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  thom^bush.  Not  upfro- 
quently,  even  at  this  day,  fertile  wine-hills  in  the 
holy  iand,  rejoicing  also  in  olive  and  fig  trees, 
are  hedged  in  by  thorn-bushes  (cfl  Bosenmiiller, 
Morpenland,  on  Prov.  xv.  19). 

AwH  the  thom-buah  said:  If  you  really 
anoint  me  kinff  over  you.  There  lies  in  this  the 
sharpest  censure  for  the  trees.  The  thorn-bush  it- 
self can  scarcely  believe  that  its  election  as  king  is 

honestly  meant  (H^pW^).  Equally  striking  is  it, 
that  Jotham  makes  the  thorn-bush  speak  of  the 
trees  as  wishing  to  "  anoint"  him.  Anoint  with 
what?  With  oil.  But  the  "oil  tree"  has  al- 
ready refused  to  be  king  over  such  subjects !  The 
idea  is  :  they  anoint  with  oil,  the  symbol  of  peace, 
while  they  have  murder  and  the  opposite  of  peace 
in  their  hearts.  —  The  thoun-bush  declares  his  readi- 
ness to  give  them  all  he  has.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  shelter  themselves  in  his  shadow.  But  he  gives 
no  protection  against  the  sun,  and  his  branches 
are  fhll  of  thorns.  In  case  of  disobedience  and 
apostasy,  he  will  cause  fire  to  go  forth,  and  with- 
out respect  of  persons  consume  all  rebels,  even  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  For  these  are  his  only  arts 
and  abilities  —  to  prick  and  to  l^um.  JSsop  has 
a  fable  (No.  8)  which  teaches  a  similar  moral,  al- 
beit playfully  weakened.  It  treats  of  the  "  Fox 
and  the  Thorn-bush."  The  fox,  to  save  himself 
from  fidling,  lays  hold  of  the  thorn-bush,  and  gets 
dreadfully  torn  by  the  sharp  needles.  In  answer 
to  his  outcry,  the  thorn-bash  says :  How  canst 
thou  hope  to  lay  hold  of  me,  who  am  accustomed 
only  to  lay  hold  of  others. 

Jotham  s  application  in  ver.  16  forms  a  perfect 
parallel  to  the  speech  of  the  thorn-bush  in  ver.  15. 
A  minute  explanation,  that  the  Shechemites  are 
the  trees;  that  the  heroes  who  heretofore  bene- 
fited Israel  (not  merely  Gideon,  nor  as  the  Rabbis 
think,  Othniel  and  Barak  only),  correspond  to  the 
olive  tree  and  his  e^iuals ;  and  that  the  thorn-bush 
means  Abimelech,  is  altogether  unnecessary.  The 
scene  which  he  delineates,  is  it  not  transpiring  be- 
t>TC  him  ih  the  valley  below  ?    All  he  needs  to  do, 

1  [The  third  eap  at  the  ParaoTer  meal  was  called  the 
**  Cop  of  Bl«>0«fng,**  becaoee  ft  was  accompanied  by  a  prayer 
of  piaiee  and  thankagiTing.     CC  1  Cor.  x.  16.  —  Ta.] 


is  to  call  their  attention  to  the  certainty  that  the 
threatening  of  the  thorn-bush  uill  be  fulHUed  on 
them ;  for  that  is  yet  future. 

As  the  thorn-bush  says  to  the  trees,  "  1/  you 
honestly  anoint  me  king/*  so  Jotham,  with  crush- 
ing irony,  says  to  the  people  :  If  now  you  have 
acted  honestly  and  slnoerely  in  making  Abime- 
lech king.  The  heathen,  as  well  as  the  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God,  believed  that  good  or  evil 
deeds  are  recompensed  by  good  or  evil  results. 
Even  when  the  rcrsian  Oroetes  unlawfully  mur- 
ders the  tyrant  Polycrates,  and  afterwards  |)erishes 
himself  in  a  similar  maniler,  Herodotus  (lii.  128) 
remarks ;  "  Thus  did  the  avenging  spirits  of  Poly- 
crates the  Samian  overtake  him.'*  It  was  main- 
tained that  the  tyrant  Agnthocles  had  perished  on 
the  same  day  in  which  he  had  committed  his  hor- 
rible treason  against  his  confederate  Ophelias. 
This  belief,  prevalent  even  among  hea then, ^in ted 
out  the  most  vulnerable  side  of  conscience.  Though 
tliev  turn  awav  fh)m  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  law  of  Elofiim^  who 
is  even  now  listening  to  their  loud  acclamations. 
If  they  think  —  such  is  the  bitter  irony  of  Jotham's 
indignant  heart  —  that  the  collective  trees  (ver.  14, 

0'*?S'7  ^T^  ^^  ™*^*"  *^  honestly,  when  they 
anoint  a  thorn-bush,  then  they  also,  perhaps,  acted 
"  honestly  and  sincerely"  when  thev called  Abime- 
lech their  kin^,  slew  the  house  of  the  hero  who 
regarded  not  his  own  life  to  save  them,  and  crowned 
the  murderer,  the  son  of  the  bondwoman.  Such 
"  honesty  and  virtue  "  will  not  fail  of  their  ap- 
propriate recompense.  The  words  of  the  thom- 
busn  will  be  fulfilled.  The  sequel  will  show  the 
reward.  Israel  will  then  perceive  the  enormity  of 
that  which  in  its  present  state  of  moral  prostration 
it  allows  to  pass  unchallenged.  If  such  a  horrible 
deed  can  bo  deemed  "  good,"  he  repeats  —  and  the 
repetition  marks  the  intensity  of  his  grief —  then 
may  you  rejoice  in  Abimelech,  as  now  down  there 
in  the  valley  you  (hypocritically)  shout  for  joy ; 
but  if  not.  then  mav  you  experience  what  it  meims 
to  have  the  thorn-bush  for  king !  Then  will  sin 
dissolve  what  sin  began ;  crime  will  dissever  what 
treason  bound  together.  Then  will  fire  from  the 
thoni-bnsh  consume  the  sinful  trees,  and  fire  from 
the  trees  the  tyrannical  king.  Thus  he  spake,  and 
thus  they  heard.  But  sin  and  excitement  drowned 
the  voice  of  conscience.  The  friendship  between 
them  and  their  king,  and  the  joy  they  felt  in  him, 
were  yet  young.  Israel  kept  silence,  and  Jotham, 
the  hero's  son,  fled  to  Beer.  Where  this  place  lay, 
cannot  be  determined.  Probably  in  the  south  — 
near  the  desert,  which  would  afford  the  fugitive 
security  against  Abimelech's  persecution.  Of 
Jotham,  nothing  more  is  known ;  but  from  amidst 
the  tragedy  which  throws  its  dark  shadows  over 
the  house  of  liis  father,  his  discourse  sounds  forth, 
an  imperishable  call  to  repentance,  addreiitfed  to 
the  world  in  the  language  of  the  world,  and  an  ad- 
monisher  to  kings  and  nations  of  the  certainty  of 
retribution. 

HOMILEnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Abimelech  the  Fratricide.  Gideon  doubtless  ex- 
celled in  power  all  previous  Judges ;  the  deliver- 
ance wrought  out  by  him  surpassed  all  previous 
deliverances.  This  fact  perhaps  helps  to  explain 
the  greatness  of  the  shadow  that  fell  upon  the  land 
after  his  death.  The  story  of  Abimelech  displays 
before  us  a  terrible  contrast  to  the  government  of 
Gideon.    It  exhibits  strength  attended  by  the  most 
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abominable  last  after  power,  energy  with  ungod- 
liness, victorious  talents  with  utter  criminality. 
Such  was  the  contrast  offered  by  Abimelech  with 
the  memory  of  his  father,  in  whom  strength  was 
united  to  huniility,  energy  to  piety,  and  victory  to 
righteousness.  The  history  of  Abimelech  teaches 
that  sin  (I)  forgets  good  deeds;  and  (2)  inspires 
misdeeds;  but  also,  (3)  that  one  abomination 
punishes  another,  even  to  destruction.  If  Gideon 
bad  not  taken  a  concubine,  this  misery  would  not 
have  come  upon  Israel !  Why  did  he  take  her, 
and  from  Shechem,  a  city  whose  character  he  must 
have  known  !  Why  did'  he  allow  her  son  to  be 
called  *'  My  Father  is  King  1 "  The  little  weak- 
nesses of  a  great  num,  become  the  great  tempta- 
tions of  small^  men.  Against  the  murderous  rury 
of  sin,  there  is  no  protoction.  The  true  sons  of 
Gideon  were  peaceable.  They  were  sons  of  a 
hero,  but  not  trained  to  bloodshcdding  (ch.  viii. 
20).  Thev  had  among  them  the  ephod,  reminder 
of  Gideon's  victory.  They  were  related  to  Abim- 
elech, related  more  closely  than  the  Shcchemites; 
for  they  were  his  brothers,  and  brothers  by  such  a 
father :  but  it  availed  them  nothing.  "  Piety," 
says  the  great  poet  (Goethe), "  is  a  close  bond,  but 
ungodliness  still  closer."  The  hand  once  lifted 
up  to  murder,  does  not  spare  its  own  brothers. 
Uloodthirstiness  beclouds  both  eye  and  heart.  It 
makes  no  distinction.  Thus,  sin  lies  lurking  at 
the  door,  until  its  victim  bids  it  enter.  Abime- 
lech's  conduct  has  found  imitators  amonf^  Chris- 
tians. The  murderous  deeds  committed  smce  his 
day,  some  of  them  at  the  bidding  of  church  author- 
ities, lie  like  a  blood  cloud  over  tha  face  of  his- 
tory. Only  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  can  penetrate 
through  it,  with  the  sunbeam  of  his  reconciliation. 

Abimi.'lech  was  tyrant,  and  Jotham  must  flee. 
The  bloody  knife  reigns  and  the  spirit  which 
s}K3aks  in  parables  and  lives  in  faith  is  banished. 
But  Abimelech  comes  to  shame,  smitten  by  a  des- 
perate woman  (ver.  53),  while  Jotham's  parable, 
like  a  winged  arrow,  pierces  all  fratricides,  ftt)m 
Abimelech  down  to  Hichard  III.  of  England. 
While  Abimelech,  a  false  king,  passed  on,  bur- 
dened by  a  load  of  hatred,  Jotham  spent  his  life, 
as"  betitted  a  mourner,  in  a  profound  quiet  Seb. 
Schmidt  says,  that  "  (Jod  knows  how  to  give  ve»ce 
and  safety  to  those  who  innocently  become  taint- 
hearted*  although  men  fail  to  espouse  their  righte- 
ous causes."  Such  is  the  preaching  of  the  word 
of  God  concerning  the  world's  condition,  (1)  when 
a  Gideon  reigns;  (2)  when  an  Abimelech  rules. 
The  government  of  the  faithful  is  the  salvation  of 
all ;  and  likewise  mu  is  the  destruction  of  men,  not 
excepting  those  who  commit  it.  There  b  a  judg- 
ment.   God  is  not  mocked. 

Starke  :  Those  are  ignoble  souls,  who  seek  to 
reach  an  office,  not  through  their  own  gifts  and 
virtues,  but  through  the  favor  and  influence  of 
their  friends.  —  The  bamb  :  To  lift  one's  self  up  by 
unlawful  and  sinful  means,  is  sure  to  bring  a  curse. 
The  same  :  Good  men  are  all  alike  in  this,  that 
they  do  what  is  godly  and  righteous,  because  they 
know  well  that  there  is  but  one  godliness  and  one 


righteousness.  —  The  same  :  The  nnity  of  bad 
men  can  speedily  be  changed,  by  the  judgment  of 
God,  into  enmity  and  mutual  destruction.  —  Ger- 
LACH  :  Jotham  stands  forth  like  a  warning  prophet, 
who  interprets  coming  events  before  thev  occur, 
and  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  sign  that  the  Lord 
has  not  left  the  faith  of  Gideon  unrewarded,  not- 
withstanding the  terrible  judgment  that  overtakes 
his'  l^ouse. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  Those  that  are  noost  unworthy  of 
honor,  are  hottest  in  the  chase  of  it ;  whilst  the 
consciousness  of  better  deserts  bids  men  sit  sdll, 
and  stay  to  be  either  importuned  or  n^lected. 
There  can  be  no  greater  sign  of  unfitness,  than 
vehement  suit.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  be 
more  pride  or  arrogance  in  ambition.  —  The 
SAME :  The  Shechemitcs  are  fit  brokers  for 
Abimelech:  that  city  which  once  betrayed  itself 
to  utter  depopulation,  in  yielding  to  the  suit  of 
Hamor,  now  betrays  itself  and  all  Israel  in  yield- 
ing to  the  request  of  Abimelech.  —  The  s'ui e  : 
Natural  respects  are  the  most  dangerous  corrupt- 
ers of  all  elections.  What  hope  can  there  be  of 
worthy  superiors  in  any  free  people,  where  near- 
ness of  blood  carries  it  irom  fitness  of  disposition  ? 
Whilst  they  say,  "  He  is  our  brother,"  they  are 
enemies  to  themselves  and  Israel.  —  The  same: 
Who  would  not  now  think  that  Abimelech  should 
find  a  hell  in  hb  bre;iat,  after  so  barbarous  and  nn- 
natural  a  massacre  ?  and  yet,  behold,  he  is  as  sense* 
less  as  the  stone  upon  which  the  blood  of  his 
seventy  brethren  was  spilt.  Where  ambition  hath 
possessed  itself  thoroughly  of  the  soul,  it  turns  the 
heart  into  steel,  and  makes  it  incapable  of  a  con- 
science. All  sins  will  easily  down  with  the  mao 
that  is  resolved  to  rise.  —  Henrt  :  Way  being  thos 
made  for  Abimelcch's  election,  the  men  of  Shechem 
proceed  to  choose  him  king.  God  was  not  con- 
sulted, there  was  no  advising  with  the  priest,  or 
with  their  brethren  of  any  other  city  or  tribe, 
though  it  was  designed  he  should  rule  over  Isnel. 

—  Scott  :  If  parents  oould  foresee  their  children's 
sufferings,  their  joy  in  them  would  be  often  turned 
into  lamentations ;  we  may  therefore  be  thankful 
that  we  cannot  penetrate  futurity,  and  are^  re- 
minded to  commit  those  whom  we  most  love  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  to  attend  to  our  pres- 
ent duty,  casting  our  care  upon  Him,  respecting 
ourselves  and  them.  —  Bush  :  The  general  moral 
of  Jotham's  parable  is,  (1.)  That  weak  and  worth- 
less men  are  ever  forward  to  thrust  themselves  into 
power,  while  the  wise  and  good  are  more  prone  to 
aecline  it.  (2.)  That  they  who  unduly  affect  honor, 
and  they  who  unjustly  confer  it,  will  prove  sources 
of  misery  to  each  other.  —  Kitto  :  There  are  in- 
deed legitimate  objects  of  the  highest  ambition, 
and  of  tiie  most  exalted  aspirations.  Crowns  and 
kingdoms  lie  beneath  the  feet  of  him  who  pursnes 
with  steady  pace  his  high  career  toward  the  city 
of  the  Great  King,  where  he  knows  there  is  laid 
up  for  him  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  awaj 

—  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  tfe 
righteous  Judge,  will  bestow  upon  all  that  love  bis 
appearing.  —  Tr.] 
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Discard  between  Ahimelech  and  Shechem.     The  intrigue  of  CroaL 
Chaftkx  IX.  22-30. 

22  When  [And]  Abimelech  had  [omit :  had]  reigned  [held  sway]  three  years  over 

23  Israel,  [.]  Then  [And]  God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  men 
[lords]  of  Shechem ;  and  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  dealt  treacherously  with 

2-4  Abimelech :  That  the  cruelty  [violence]  done  to  the  three-score  and  ten  sons  of 
Jerubbaal  might  come,  and  their  blood  be  laid  upon  Abimelech  their  brother  which 
slew  them,  and  upon  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  which  aided  him  [strengthened 

25  his  hands]  in  [fori  the  killing  of  his  brethren.  And  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem 
set  Hers  in  wait  [ambuscades]  for  ^  him  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  they 

26  robbed  all  that  came  along  that  way  by  them :  and  it  was  told  Abimelech.  And 
Gaal  the  son  of  £bed  came  with  his  brethren  [on  •»  expedition],  and  went  over  to 
[passed  over  into]  Shechem :  and  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  put  their  confidence 

27  in  him.  And  they  went  out  into  the  fields,  and  gathered  their  vineyards  [held  vin- 
tage], and  trode  the  grapes,  and  made  merry  [prepared  harvest-feasts],  and  went 

28  into  the  house  of  their  god,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  cursed  Abimelech.  And 
Gaal  the  sou  of  £bed  said,  Who  i$  Abimelech,  and  who  is  Shechem,  that  we  should 
serve  him  ?  is  not  he  the  [a]  son  of  Jerubbaal  ?  and  [is  not"]  Zebul  his  officer  ? 
serve  the  men  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  :  for  why  should  we  serve  him  ?  ' 

29  And  would  to  Grod  this  people  were  under  my  hand !  then  would  I  remove  Abim- 

30  elech.  And  he  said  to  Abimelech,  Increase '  thine  army,  and  come  out.  And 
when  [omit :  when]  Zebul  the  ruler  [prefect]  of  the  city  heard  the  words  of  Gaal 
the  son  of  £bed,  [and]  his  anger  was  kindled. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Ver.  25.  —  1 V.    Km. :  <  Dot,  incommodi;  to  his  dlBadrantage."    Of.  the  Conunentezy.  —  Ife.J 

[i  Ver.  28.  —  Ds  Wxm :  "  Why  ihould  we  serre  him,  we?  "    The  position  of  ^^TO^  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
ouxics  the  spealcer's  indignation  at  the  thought  of  Shechem's  serring  a  son  of  Jembbaal. '—  Tb.] 
[S  Ver.  29.  —  Ttie  pronunciation  H^*^  (^^  Sfghol)  is  periiape  designed  to  give  to  the  imperatire  piel  form  the 

v^rvngtheoinK  efEsct  of  the  ending  H  —  found  with  the  other  imperatiTe  (HSt^l),  but  of  wliloh    TV7  rerbs  do  not 
aJuJt.     Cf.  Ewakl,  Gram.  p.  611,  note7—TB.]  "^ 


EXEOBTICAL  AMD  DOOTRINAL. 

Ver.  22.   And  Abimelech  held  sway.    The 

narrator  says   not,  "he   reigned"  f?!-??)'  °<>r 

**he  mled"  (^tt?p),  but  "^^1:  Abimelech  was 

nothing  bat  a  ^9-  He  is  not  acknowledged  either 
as  a  rightfol  king,  or  as  a  military  chieftain  of 
Israel :  he  is  only  a  usurper,  whom  his  adherents 
have  clothed  with  arrogated  power.  And  though 
his  authority  is  said  to  have  been  **  over  Israel/' 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  extended  over  the  whole 
nation.  The  history  shows  that  his  authority  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim.  Deference  and  consideration 
were  doubtless  paid  him  in  more  extended  regions, 
for  these  no  /cut  accompli^  whether  it  be  gwA  or 
evil,  ever  fails  to  command. 

Ver.  23.  And  Gkxl  sent  an  evil  spirit.  Friend- 
ihij)  among  the  wicked  is  only  a  league  of  vice 
against  others.  In  itself  it  cannot  stand.  Wick- 
edness, says  Hesiod,  prepares  its  own  punishment. 
Abimelech,  it  seems,  ruled  three  years  in  peace. 
Plntarch#  in  his  noble  treatise  on  the  pur[K>ses  of 
the  Deity  in  so  often  delaying  the  retribution  due 
to  crime,  finds  the  ground  of  it  in  the  wisdom  of 

1  ''A  something  is  meant  which  operates  upon  the  in-  neither  a  disposition,  nor  yet  a  demon."    Hoffmann,  £bAr(^ 
teUeetual  natore  {das  Geistige  Wesen)  of  man ;  ttierefore,   bewriSf  i.  109. 


Pro.vidence,  which  knows  the  opportune  moment 
for  pnnbhment.  Here,  as  in  other  passages  where 
he  speaks  of  unholy  men,  our  narrator  names  the 
recompensing  deity  Elohim,  not  Jehovah.  Elo- 
him  sends  the  evil  spirit  of  discord  among  them ; 
for  the  undeviatin^  law  by  which  sin  punishes  it^ 
self,  is  grounded  m  the  very  nature  or  the  Deity. 
It  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  justice  and  truth 
of  the  divine  government,  if  worth lessness  escaped 
its  recompense.  The  moral  universe  is  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  ensure  evil  fruits  to  evil  deeds.  The 
experience  which  here  presents  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  common  in  the  history  of  states  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  the  type  of  all  unnatural  conspiracies 
against  right,  and  of  their  issue.  It  is  moreover 
demonstrative  of  the  perfect  clearness  with  which 
the  divine  government  of  the  world  is  apprehended 
in  the  Book  of  Judges,  that  the  falling  out  of  vice 
with  itself,  and  the  stopping  up  by  wickedness  of 
the  natural  sources  of  its  own  advantage,  are  rep- 
resented as  the  action  of  an  evil  spirit  sent  by  Elo- 
him.^ Shechem  now  seeks  to  deal  with  Abime- 
lech, as  heretofore  it  helped  him  to  deal  with  the 
sons  of  Gideon.  Treason  began,  and  treason 
ends,  the  catastrophe. 

Ver.  24.    That  the  violenoe   ....  might 
oome    home.     The    twofold  expression   of  the 
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thooght,  first  bv  HIS^,  and  then  by  DfllDj, 
sen'cs  to  give  it  emphasis.  The  whole  history  is 
related  so  fuUy,  only  to  show  Israel  that  there  b 
such  a  thing  a>  retributive  justice,  —  that  sin  bears 
its  ji^ilt  and  punishment.  Blood  comes  home  to 
murderers  as  jriiilt.  Who  did  ever  experience  this 
more  terribly  than  Israel  itself,  when  it  slew  Him 
who  was  more  than  Gideon  and  his  sons !  That 
which  this  narrative  exhibits  as  coming  on  Abtm- 
elech  and  Shechem  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
the  history  of  the  world,  has  manifestly  fulfilled 
through  centuries  on  those  who  cried,  **  His  blood 
))e  on  us  and  on  our  children  ! "  Both  are  pun- 
i^ihed,  Abimelech  and  Shechem ;  for  both  are 
equally  guilty.  So  likewise  both  Jerusalem  suf- 
fered, and  the  empire  by  which  Pihue  was  ap- 
l>ointed. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  laid  ambuaoades  for  bim. 
What  it  was  that  gave  immediate  occasion  for  dis- 
cord, is  not  communicated.  But  Shechem  found 
that  it  had  deceived  itself,  in  thinking  that  Abimc- 
lech's  elevftiiou  would  make  itself  the  virtual  ruler. 
It  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  iron  des|)ot, 
a3:ainst  whom  the  cowardly  and  pleasure-loving 
Shechemites  did  not  dare  openly  to  rise.  They 
resorted  therefore  to  underbandvd  stratagems  to 
make  him  o<lious.  For  the  robberies  conunitted 
from  places  of  concealment  become  perfectly  in- 
telligiole,  and  fall  moreover  into  harmonious  con- 
nection with  the  expression  ^1|5f3,  they  dealt 
treacherously  "  (ver.  23 K  when  they  are  regarded 
as  carried  on  by  the  Snechemites,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  appear  to  be  ordered  or 
instigated  by  Abimelech.  Through  them  he  had 
become  a  murderer;  they  would  now  make  him 
seem  to  be  a  robber  and  highwavman.  But 
Abimelech  received  intelligence  of  the  deception. 
Henceforth,  the  peace  between  them  was  broken ; 
and  people  such  as  are  here  portrayed,  know  very 
well  that  now  it  is  time  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  each  other. 

Vers.  26-28.  And  Oaal  Ben-Ebed  came.  An 
adventurer,  probably  a  Shechemite,  whose  name  ^ 
perhaps  already  expresses  the  popular  contempt 
into  which  the*  braggart  subsequently  fell,  having 
come  to  the  city  with  his  followers,  the  Shechemites 
thought  that  in  him  tliey  had  found  a.  party-leader 
who  could  protect  them  agpainst  Abimelech.  Ac- 
cordingly, tiiey  held  their  vintage,  celebrated  their 

harvest-home  with  songs  of  rejoicing  (C^/^vn), 
and  then  observed  the  customary  sacrificia]  ban- 
quet in  the  temple  of  their  god.  The  narrative 
seeks  to  exhibit  the  dramatic  contrast  between  the 
present  jubilant  enjoyment  and  the  approaching 
terrible  issue,  the  present  boldness  and  the  subse- 
quent cowardice,  tne  passing  luxury  and  the  im- 
pending death  and  destruction.  Such  sacrificial 
feasts,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  temple 
of  the  •' Covenan^God,"  were  also  known  else- 
where (cf.  Dim.  Halicam,  iv.  25.  on  tlie  "  covenant- 
feast"  at  Ephesus;  cf.  K.  F.  Hermann,  R.  A,  der 
Griechen,  ed.  Stark.  §  66,  4).  Among  all  nations, 
says  A  then  sens  (lib.  v.  p.  192),  every  meal  was  re- 
ferred to  God,  and  He  was  honored  with  song  and 
praise.  But  these  feasters  in  the  temple  at 
Shechem  had  no  thought  of  religion.  To  them 
applies  what  Plutarch  says,  in  the  introduction  to 

1  [The  author,  by  writing  Bm  (Ebed)  lostMd  of  trmns- 
latiny  it  m  ht  did  in  tht  t«zt,  smdu  to  intioiate  that  the 
wliole  name,  Oaal  Ben-Ebed,  wm  perhaps  th*  tzpnMioD 

of  subsequent  eontempt.     Oaaly  firom    >  7|,  to  abhor,  to 


1  his  Symm'uM :  **  when  barbarity  and  immorality 
'  betake  tnemselves  to  wine,  the  banquet  comes  to  a 
disastrous  end."  The  fumes  of  wine  make  these 
men  rash  and  thoughtless.  That  which  they  had 
hitherto  kept  secret,  they  now  divulge.  Maledic- 
tions against  Abimelech  make  themselves  heard. 
The  scene  enables  us  to  estimate  aright  the  polit- 
ical wisdom  of  the  Corinthian  Tyrant  Periander, 
when  he  forbade  social  feasts  to  his  opponents. 
The  speeeh  of  the  poltroon  Gaal  is  especially  re- 
markable. The  episode  in  which  the  narrator  ac- 
quaints us  with  the  divine  judgment  oo  Abimelech, 
afibrds  at  the  same  time  a  gUnce  into  the  hidden 
springs  of  political  life  in  a  city  like  Shechem. 

I<et  na  uerre  the  men  of  Hamor,  the  fSsther 
of  Shechem.  The  apostasy  of  Israel,  after  the 
death  of  Gideon,  in  Snechem  took  the  form  of  a 
covenant  entered  into  with  the  remaining  heathen. 
The  contrast  between  heathenism  and  the  relig- 
ious life  of  Israel  was  founded  in  the  existence  and 
the  characters  of  national  and  local  idol  gods  over 
against  the  true  God  of  Israel.  The  covenant  be- 
tween the  heathen  and  the  apostate  Israelites  in 
Shechem,  found  its  expression  in  the  election  of 
Abimelech  as  king,  on  the  groimd  that  on  the  one 
hand  he  was  Shechem's  brother,  and  on  the  other 
Gideon's  son.  This  covenant  now  breaks  up.  The 
wine -heated  Gaal  pronoonces  the  word:  even 
Abimelech  is  still  too  much  of  Israel.  **  By  what 
right,"  he  says,  "  does  Abimelech  command  our 
homage  ?  Is  he  not  always  still  a  son  of  Jerub- 
baal,  the  enemy  of  our  god  1 "  The  reaction  of 
heathenism  must  be  made  complete.  Shechem 
nmst  hold  fast  to  its  own  ancestors.  The  famUies 
who  trace  their  descent  from  the  heathen  Hamor 

iGen.  xxxiv.)  i.  e.  those  who  desire  to  banish  all 
sraclitish  traditions,  must  be  the  masters !  The 
oflfspring  of  Hamor,  the  heathen  progenitor,  must 
not  serve  the  descendants  of  Jacob  I  When  the 
Tyrant  of  Sicyon*  sought  to  throw  off  the  influ- 
ence of  Argos,  he  expelled  from  the  city  the  wor- 
ship of  Adrastus,  the  primitive  Ar>rivc  hero.  That 
was  his  way  of  declanng  himself  independent. 

la  he  not  a  son  of  Jerubbaal?  and  is  not 
Zebul  hia  oreraeer?  Zebul,  who  in  ver.  30  is 
called  the  *'  prefect  of  the  city,"  was  not  of  the 
party  who  now  feasted.  He  evidently  belonged  to 
the  Israelites,  who,  though  they  had  made  a  cove- 
nant with  the  heathenism  of  Shechem,  were  not 
willing  to  serve  the  children  of  Hamor.  He  be- 
longed to  the  upper  families  of  the  city ;  and  Goal 
in  his  drunken  audacity,  discloses  the  idea  that  he 
also  must  be  overthrown,  "because  Abimelech'i 
tool." 

Vers.  29,  80.  Verse  29  gives  the  further  speech 
of  Gaal  in  a  very  vivid  and  forcible  manner.  *'  O 
that  some  one  would  give  this  people  into  my 
hands!  then  would  I  quickly  remoTO  Abime- 
lech I  That  is  directed  against  Zebul.  What 
Gaal  means,  is,  that  if  he  were  prefect  of  the  city, 
as  Zebul  is,  he  would  make  short  work  with  Abim- 
elech. 

And  he  said  to  Abimeleoh,  Inoreaae  thine 
army,  and  oome  out.  Gaal  does  not  actually  say 
this  to  Abimelech,  nor  does  he  cause  it  to  be  said 
to  him,  as  many  expositors  think,  for  Abimelech 
hears  of  it  for  the  first  time  through  Zebul.  It  is 
onl^  an  animated  apostrophe  to  Abimelech,  in 
which  Gaal  boastingly  challenges  Abimelech  to 

loathe,  meaos  toaikingy  Qtmaim,  La. ;  Beu-Blttd^  Soo  of 
a  Slart.  CI  ver.  18,  wb«n  Jotjain  fpcaks  ol  AMmetoch  u 
a  son  of  Qfcl«oo'f  bondwoman.  —  Tk.J 

9  [CltothetMi.  See  Herod.,  v.  67,  and  Orota,  Hist,  of 
Greuf^  iU.  88,  «09.  —  Ta.) 
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Erepare  hitni»vlf  as  if  he  were  present.  The  in- 
Al)itAnt8  of  Shechem,  between  their  potations, 
doubtlesit  upplauded  Gaa],  which  had  the  asual 
efibct  of  emboldening  the  wine-heated  orator.  But 
this  drunken  jubilation  resulted  in  the  ruin  of 
Shechem ;  for  it  reached  the  ears  of  ZebuL  His 
anger  kindled ;  for  his  own  overthrow,  he  learned, 
was  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Abimelech. 

The  narrative,  in  its  admirable  simplicity,  allows 
us  deariy  to  trace  the  advancing  progress  of  that 
fatal  destiny,  in  which  secret  treacherv  and  open 
dissipation,  boasting  and  jealousy,  conspire  to- 
other to  precipitate  a  righteous  doom  upon  the 
dty. 

HOMHiEnCAL  AND  PRACTIOAL. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  but 
short  and  fickle.  A  stolen  crown,  though  it  may 
look  fair,  cannot  be  made  of  any  but  brittle  stuff. 
All  lifi^  is  uncertain;  but  wickedness  overruns 
nature.  —  The  same  :  It  had  been  pity  that  the 
Shcchemites  >hould  have  been  plagued  by  any 
other  hand  than  Abimclech's.  They  raised  him 
nignstly  to  the  throne ;  they  are  the  first  that  feel 
the  weight  of  his  sceptre.    The  foolish  bird  limes 


herself  with  that  which  grew  from  her  own  excre- 
tion. Who  wonders  to  see  the  kind  peasant  stung 
with  his  own  snake?  —  Thb  same:  How  could 
Abimelech  hope  for  fidelity  of  them,  whom  he  had 
made  and  found  traitors  to  his  fatlicr's  blood  ?  No 
man  knows  how  to  be  sure  of  him  that  is  uncon- 
scionable. He  that  hath  been  unfaithful  to  one, 
knows  the  way  to  be  perfidious,  and  is  only  fit  for 
his  trust  that  is  worthy  to  be  deceived ;  whereas 
faithfulness,  beside  the  present  good,  lays  aground 
of  further  assurance.  The  friendship  that  is  be- 
gun in  evil  cannot  stand :  wickedness,  both  of  its 
own  nature  and  through  the  curse  of  God,  is  ever 
unsteady.  —  The  »ame  :  If  the  men  of  Shechem 
had  abandoned  their  false  god  with  their  false 
king,  and  out  of  a  serious  remorse  and  desire  of 
satisfaction  for  their  idolatry  and  blood,  had  op- 
posed this  tyrant,  and  preferred  Jotham  to  his 
throne^  there  might  have  been  both  waiTant  for 
their  anarrel,  and  hope  of  success ;  but  now,  if 
Abimelech  be  a  wickea  usurper,  yet  the  Shcchem- 
ites are  idolatrous  traitors. — The  same:  When 
the  quarrel  is  betwixt  God  and  Satan,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  issue ;  but  when  one  devil  fights  with 
another,  what  certainty  is  there  of  the  victory  ?  — 
Te.] 


Abimelech  appears  before  Shechem.    GaaTs  defeat  and  expuUion. 
Chapter  IX.    81-41. 


81       And  he  sent  messengers  unto  Abimelech  privily,  saying,  Behold,  Gaal  the  son 

of  £bed,  and  his  brethren,  be  come  to  Shechem ;  and  behold,  they  fortify  [excite] 

32  the  city  against  thee.     Now  therefore  up  by  night,  thou,  and  the  people  that  is 

83  with  thee,  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  field :  And  it  shall  be,  that  in  the  morning,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  is  up,  thou  shalt  rise  early,  and  set  [move]  upon  the  city ;  and  behold, 
when  [omit :  when]  he  and  the  people  that  is  with  him  [will]  come  out  against 
[to]  thee,  [and]  then  mayest  [shalt]  thou  do  to  them  as  thou  shalt  find  occasion. 

84  And  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  a5l  the  people  that  were  with  him,  by  night,  and  they 
35  laid  wait  against  [near]  Shechem  in  four  companies.     And  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed 

went  out,  and  stood  in  the  entering  [at  the  entrance]  of  the  gate  of  the  city :  and 
"loi]  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  the  people  that  were  with  him,  from  lying  in  wait 
8C  [from  their  place  of  ambush].  And  when  [omit :  when]  Gaal  saw  the  people,  [and] 
le  said  to  Zebul,  Behold,  there  come  people  down  from  the  top  [tops]  of  the  moun- 
tains.    And  Zebul  said  unto  him.  Thou  seest  the  shadow  of  ^q  mountains  as  if 

87  they  were  men.  And  Gaal  spake  again,  and  said.  See,  there  [abo]  come  people 
down  by  the  middle  [from  the  height]  of  the  land,  and  another  [one]  company  come 
along  by  the  plain  of  Meonenim  [cometh  from  the  way  of  the  Magicians'  Grove]. 

88  Then  said  Zebul  unto  him.  Where  is  now  thy  mouth,  wherewith  thou  saidst.  Who 
is  Abimelech,  that  we  should  serve  him  ?  is  not  this  the  people  that  thou  hast  des- 

89  pised  ?  go  out,  I  pray  now,  and  fight  with  them.     And  Gaal  went  out  before  [»t 

40  theheidof  ]  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  and  fought  with  Abimelech.  And  Abime- 
lech chased  him,  and  he  fled  before  him,  and  many  were  overthrown  and  wounded 

41  [many  fell  slain],  even  unto  the  entering  [entrance]  of  the  gate.  And  Abimelech 
dwelt  [remained]  at  Arumah :  and  Zebul  thrust  out  Gaal  and  his  brethren,  that 
they  should  not  dwell  in  Shechem. 


EXBOmOAL  AKD  DOCTRINAL. 
Ver.  31.    And  he  sent  teoretiy,    nDnn^* 
Although   the  form  »^^1^  (cf.  H'^D'^i?)  is  an 


nnnsual  one,  the  connection  suggests,  not  the  name 
of  a  place,  but  the  fact  that  Zebul,  though  "  prefect 
of  the  city,"  concealed  his  measure  firom  the  citi- 
zens.    The  messengers  whom  he  sent  must  ha^-e 
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Erne  "  secretly  "  (as  the  Sept.  and  Tamm  trans- 
te),  since  Gnal  had  not  learned  of  their  going 
Jyer.  36).  How  were  such  intercourse,  as  ver.  36 
implies,  possible  between  Zebul  and  Gaal,  if  Zebul's 
cooperation  with  Abiroelcch  against  Gaal  had  been 
publicly  known  ?  Nor  is  Zcbul  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  Abimelech's  generals,  but  as  a  Shechemite 
magistrate,  who  is  incenstd  because  Gaal  plots  his 
own  overthrow.     It  may  be  confidently  assumed 

that  if  nt}nr)  were  the  name  of  a  place,  ver.  34 
would  read :  "  And  Abimelech  rose  up;  myV^?* 
from  Tormah."  rUp^^JI,  however,  conveys  not 
only  the  idea  of  secrecy,  but  of  secrecy  combined 
with  deceit,  secret  deceit ;  and  such  was  certainly 
the  character  of  Zebul's  act.^  It  is  also  to  be  no- 
ticed that  in  his  me  sage  Zebul  does  not  accuse  the 
dtjr,  but  only  Gaal  as  exciting  the  city  a^nst 
Abimelech.  As  magistrate,  he  does  not  wish  to 
bring  the  wrath  of  Abimelech  upon  the  city,  but 
only  trpon  his  rival.  Very  graphic  is  the  expres- 
sion Q*^"!^*  commonly  used  of  besiegers.  Gaal 
and  his  brethren,  says  Zebul,  press  the  city  like  be- 
siegers, to  induce  it  to  rise  against  thee.  Their 
expulsion  is  therefore  all  that  is  necessary.  But 
since  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  —  for  Shechcm,  as 
we  have  seen,  first  elected  Gaal  because  it  had  al- 
ready offended  against  Abimelech  —  it  is  evident 
that  Zebul's  policy  of  cxpiting  Abimelech  against 
Gaal  only,  is  dictated  by  regard  to  his  own  inter- 
ests. 

Vers.  32-41.  And  move  upon  the  dty.  The 
place  of  Abimclech's  abode  is  not  given ;  but  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  ^my.  He  must  have  been 
some  distance  from  Shechem,  since  he  needed  a 
part  of  the  night  (ver.  32)  to  ^t  within  easy  reach 
of  it  He  is  to  place  himself  m  ambush,  so  as  not 
to  be  prematurely  observed.  Abimelech  follows 
the  counsel.  In  the  morning,  Gaal  and  Zebul 
naturally  betake  themselves  to  the  gate  of  the  city  : 
Gaal,  because  it  hud  become  his  business  to  waim 
over  Shechem;  Zebul,  because  of  his  office  as 
magistrate.  Gaal,  who  has  no  misgivings  —  for 
he  has  slept  away  the  eiTects  of  the  wine  —  sees 
troops  descending  from  the  mountains.  Zebul  thinks 
it  yet  too  soon  to  tell  him  the  truth  ;  he  will  give 
Abilnelech  time  first  to  bring  up  all  his  forces ; 
and  therefore  deceives  and  at  the  same  time  mocks 

1  [Khl  :     u  n?}"|r)3l :  •Ither  with  deeeit   (H^n^Jl, 

from  np*l),  1. 1,  exeroisiog  deeeit,  inasmuch  m  he  had 
listened  quietly  and  apparently  with  approbetiou  to  the 
speech  of  QmmX  ;  or,  in  Tormah,  —  uoting  a  locality,  —  In 

which  case  HD^^  would  be  aa  error  of  transcrlpdoo  for 
nDlH  -  ny)-)JJ  (Ter  41).    The  LXX.  and  the  Tar- 


Gaal  by  saving,  "  It  is  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains that  tLou  seest."  Immediately,  hovrever,  a 
body  of  troops  is  seen  advancing  whose  identity  aa 
such  cannot  be  mi  taken.  By  the  ''tops  of  the 
mountains "  we  are  to  unders.nnd  the  more  ilia- 

tant  mountains ;  by  the  "  height  ("^121^)  of  the 
land,**  a  nearer  hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city  (the  "navel"  of  the  land);  and  by  the 
'*  Elon  Meonenim,"  a  dusky  forest  ("  Magicians' 
Grove  "),  against  the  near  hoiizon.  l*rom  ^1  these 
points,  comnmnding  the  avenues  to  the  city,  troops 
of  soldiers  advanced,  to  the  consternation  of  Gaal 
and  the  surprise  of  the  citixens.  Now  Zebul  throws 
off  his  mask,  and  reminds  Gaal  of  his  previous  au- 
dacity. The  hitter  is  compelled  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  battle.  At  the  head  of  the  **  lords  of  Shechem," 
he  marches  out  against  Abimelech.  But  he  is  Ikr 
from  being  a  matc*h  for  him.  Ue  is  utterly  unable 
to  stand  his  ground.  A  terrible  rout  bejdns. 
Gaal  saves  himself  through'  the  open  gate ;  but  the 
road,  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  gate,  is  cot- 
ered  with  the  tlain.  His  boasting  has  a  miserable 
end.  His  authority  is  gone.  Zebul,  who  pre- 
viously did  not  dare  insist  on  his  expulsion,  now 
carries  it  through.  He  persuades  the  timid  and 
terrified  Shochemites  that  they  will  thus  allay  the 
anger  of  Abimelech.  He  believes  it  himself;  for 
he  has  carefully  thrown  the  whole  blame  on  Gaal. 
Abimelech's  conduct  seems  to  favor  this  persua- 
sion ;  for  he  does  not  prosecute  the  attack,  bat  re- 
tires to  Arumah.'  But  what  a  delusion  1  The 
banished  Gaal  is  the  only  one  who  escapes  destruc- 
tion. 

UOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  Never  any  man  was  so  ill,  as  not 
to  nave  some  favorers :  Abimelech  hath  a  Zebul 
in  the  midst  of  Shechem.  Lightly  all  treasons 
are  betrayed,  even  with  some  of  their  own. — 
Hknrt:  Proud  and  haughty  people  are  often 
made,  in  a  little  time,  to  dread  those  whom  they 
had  most  despised.  Justly  are  the  insolent  thus 
insulted  over.  —  The  sam b  :  Most  people  judge 
of  men's  fitness  for  business  by  their  success,  and 
he  that  does  not  speed  well,  is  concluded  not  to  do 
well.  Gaal's  interest  in  Shechem  is  soon  at  an 
end,  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  him  any  more. — 
Tb.] 

gum  take  the  word  aa  a  comYnon  noon :  iv  k/iv^v,  aecretly , 
so  Kaachi,  and  moct  of  the  older  expoeiton,  i^ile  R.  Kim- 
ohl,  the  Elder,  decides  for  its  being  a  nom.  propr.  No 
certain  dedsioo  can  be  arrived  at."  —  Ta.i 

2  The  site  of  Arumiih  eannot  be  definitely  detmnioed. 
The  probability,  however,  is  that  it  was  somewhere  on  Um 
hills,  not  in  the  immediate  vleinity  of  Sheohcm,  bnt  y«t 
iM>ar  enough  for  the  sudden  aasaalt  on  Shechem  which  fol- 
lowed. 


The  destruction  of  Shechem,  and  burning  of  the  "  Tower  of  Shechem"  The  ixege 
of  Thebezy  and  Ahimelech^s  death* 

Chapter  IX.    42-57. 

42       And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  people  went  out  into  the  field ;  and 
48  they  told  Abimelech.  And  he  took  the  [/. «.  his]  people,  and  divided  them  into  three 
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companies,  and  laid  wait  in  the  field,  and  looked,  and  behold,  the  people  were  come 
[coming]  forth  out  of  the  city ;  and  he  rose  up  against  them,  and  smote  them. 

44  And  Abimelech,  and  the  company  [companies]  that  was  \were']  with  him,  rushed 
forward,*  and  stood  [placed  themselves]  in  the  entering  [at  the  entrance]  of  the 
gate  of  the  city :  and  the  two  other  companies  ran  [advanced]  upon  all  the  people 

45  that  were  in  the  fields,  and  slew  them.  And  Abimelech  fought  against  the  city  all 
that  day ;  and  he  took  the  city,  and  slew  the  people  that  was  therein,  and  beat 

46  [tore]  down  the  city,  and  sowed  it  with  salt.  And  when  all  the  men  [lords]  of  the 
tower  of  Shechem  heard  that,  they  entered  into  an  [the]  hold  *  of  the  house  of  the 

47  eod  Berith  [house  of  El-Berith].     And  it  was  told  Abimelech,  that  all  the  men 

48  [lords]  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  were  gathered  together  [there].  And  Abimelech 
gat  him  up  to  Mount  Zalmon,  he  and  all*  the  people  that  tr^e  with  him ;  and  Abim- 
elech took  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  cut  down  a  bough  from  the  trees,  and  took  it 
[lifted  it  up],  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  unto  the  people  that  were  with 

49  him,  What  ye  have  seen  me  do,  make  haste,  and  do  as  I  have  done.  And  all  the 
people  likewise  cut  down  [off]  every  man  his  bough,  and  followed  Abimelech,  and 
put  them  to  the  hold,  and  set  the  hold  on  fire  upon  '  them :  so  that  [and]  all  the 

50  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  died  also,  about  a  thousand  men  and  women.  Then 
went  Abimelech  to  Thebez,  and  encamped  against  [ud  liege  to]  Thebez,  and  took  it. 

51  But  there  was  a  strong  tower  within  [in  the  midst  of]  the  city,  and  thither  fied  all 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  they  [the  lords]  of  the  dty,  and  shut  it  to  [after]  them, 

52  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top  [roof  J  of  the  tower.  And  Abimelech  came  unto  the 
tower,  and  fought  against  it,  and  went  hard  [approached]  unto  the  door  of  the  tower 

53  to  burn  it  with  fire.  And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  [cast  an  upper]  mill- 
stone upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  [omit :  all  to]  *  brake  his  skull '  [to  pieces]. 

54  Then  he  called  hastily  unto  the  young  man  his  armour-bearer,  and  said  unto  him, 
Draw  thy  sword,  and  slay  me  [put  me  to  death],  that  men  say  not  of  me,  A  woman 

55  slew  him.  And  his  young  man  thrust  him  through,  and  he  died.  And  when  the 
men  of  Israel  saw  that  Abimelech  was  dead,  they  departed  every  man  unto  his 

56  place.     Thus  God  rendered  [caused  to  return]  the  wickedness  of  Abimelech,  which 

57  he  did  unto  his  father,  in  slaying  his  seventy  brethren  :  And  all  the  evil  of  the 
men  of  Shechem  did  Grod  render  [cause  to  return]  upon  their  heads :  and  upon 
them  came  the  curse  of  Jotham  the  son  of  Jerubbaal. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  44.  —  ^^lp5  :  fpread  oat,  $c.  in  hoatUe  army.  The  Mme  word  oooarB  rer.  83  ;  and  in  both  places  seemi  to 
eontruc  the  expanded*  form  of  a  body  of  men  trwXy  adraneing,  with  Ita  contraction  when  lying  in  aD.bunh.  The  rente 
is  anmewhat  difflcolt.  Dr.  Cauel  renders  it  as  follows :  "  And  Abimelech  and  the  companies  that  were  with  him,  spr^d 
tttemselTes  oat.  Part  stood  [took  their  stand]  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  two  e<Mnpaaies  threw  them> 
svlTes  on  all  ttiat  were  in  the  fleld,  and  slew  them."  —  Tft.] 

[S  Ver.  46.  —  71*^*^$.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  donbtfhl.  Oar  author  renders  it  HalU ;  De  Wette,  Veste^  strong- 
bold  ;  Keil  soggests  Zvoinger  (cf.  curx,  from  areeo)^  citadel,  fortress  ;  while  according  to  Bertheau,  Ter.  49  (where  he  wonid 
render :  and  they  pat  the  bonghs  on  the  PP*!^,  and  inibr  thence  that  the  place  bearing  this  name  was  tour),  "  rather 
imjJtes  a  cellar-like  place,  some  sort  of  hollow.  *  Cf.  1  Sam.  xiil.  6,  the  only  other  ponage  where  the  word  occorSf  and 
where  it  is  ooi^of  ned  with  caves  and  clefts  of  the  rodu."  —  Tft.] 

[S  Ver.  49.  —  QH^b^  :  Cassel,  » urith  them,"  t.  e.  the  boughs.    But  this  rendering  will  scarcely  find  fliTor.    De 

Wette :  »» oror  them,"  i.  s.  the  people  in  the  H'^'^V*  ~  ^r.] 
[4  Ver.  68.  —  <*  All  to  bmke/'  is  old  English  "for  "entirely  brske."    Cf.  Webster,  Diex.,  under  "all,"  adr.  —  Tb.] 
\t  Ver.  58.  —  Wb^bs,  from  nbSlbH,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  read  ii^^jba,    which  reading,  according  to  Ber- 
theau and  Keil,  is  foond'in  the  editiou  of  )sL  Nond,  Mantua,  174^-44.  —  Tft.] ' 


EXEOBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAU 

Vers.  42-44.  The  peoplawent  out  into  the 
fleld.  Sin  is  blind,  and  must  be,  for  only  repent- 
ance opens  the  eyes.  The  people  of  Shechem,  not- 
withstanding their  treasonable  practices,  actually 
think  that  the  matter  is  now  settled,  and  that  Abim- 
elech is  content  with  the  banishment  of  Gaal.    It 


to  silence  it  by  persuading  himself  that  the  guilt  to 
which  he  shuts  his  own  eyes  is  also  unseen  by 
others.  He  thinks  only  of  sin  and  its  pleasure, 
not  of  its  punishment.    'The  Shechemites  nave  for- 

f)tten,  to  their  own  hurt,  what  Jotham  told  them, 
he  thom-bnsh  emits  fire,  and  consumes  those  who 
despise  it.  Abimelech  only  tarries  in  his  concealed 
height,  until  he  has  inspired  the  foolish  Shechem- 


is  a  constant  characteristic  of  the  natural  man,  ites  with  confidence.     With  true  Punic  strategy, 
that  he  either  does  not  hear  his  conscience,  or  seeks  he  allures  them  to  the  open  fields,  there  to  attend 
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to  their  labor,  as  if  all  were  peace,  and  nothing 
more  were  to  be  feared.  Caught  in  the  snare, 
their  retreat  is  cut  off.  One  of  Abimelech's  com- 
pani&i  holds  the  gate,  while  others  deal  destruction 
to  all  in  the  fields.  Similar  strategies  are  told  of 
Ilamilcar,  the  Cartha^nian,  against  A^ri<)^ntum, 
and  of  Hannibal  against  Saguntum  (Frontinus, 
lib.  iii.  10, 1). 

Ver.  45.  He  destroyed  the  city  and  sowed  it 
with  salt.  Notwithstanding  Abimelech's  sangui- 
nary disposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
his  savage  treatment  of  Shechem,  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  the  city  stood  in  the  covenant  of 
Baal>berith  with  hinL  The  very  money  that  as- 
sisted him  to  the  throne,  had  been  taken  fh)m  the 
temple  of  this  god.  Now,  among  oriental  nations, 
as  among  others,  infidelity  to  covenant  obligations 
was  the  greatest  of  crimes.  The  God  of  Israel, 
also,  who  made  Ms  divine  covenant  with  the  nation, 
says  (l)eut.  iv.  23) :  "  Take  heed  unto  yourselves, 
lest  ye  forget  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  your  God, 
which  he  made  with  you.  For  Jehovah  vour  God 
is  a  consuming  lire,  a  jealous  God."  He  utters 
the  threat  (Lev.  xxvi.  2.i) :  "I  will  bring  tJie 
Bword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the  Quarrel  of 
my  covenant."  In  the  book  of  the  prophet  Eiek- 
iel  (ch.  xvii.  15)  we  read:  *'  He  hath  broken  the 
covenant,  and  shall  he  be  delivered  ? " 

This  covenant  with  Jehovah,  Abimclech  has 
desecrated  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  Does  he 
fear  no  punij>hment  for  that  transgression  ?  But 
the  natural  man,  who  lightly  breaks  the  covenant 
of  his  Qod,  nevertheless  claims  the  terrible  right 
of  punishing  those  who  have  failed  in  duty  toward 
hims<>lf,  with  a  severity  greater  than  that  threat- 
ened by  God.  The  breach  of  a  covenant  bom 
of  blood  and  sin,  is  visited  with  vengeance  like 
a  "consuming  fire.''  Shechem  is  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  salt  is  strewn  over  its  site.  The 
usual  explanation  of  this  proceeding,  of  which  no 
other  instance  occurs,'  is,  that  by  it  Abimelech  in- 
tends  to  declare   Shechem  an  unfruitful  land,  a 

land  of  salt,  as  it  were  (nnbp).  But  this  expla- 
nation, although  accepted  by  all  recent  expositors, 
does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  For  to  make 
the  land  unfruitful,  he  neither  intends,  nor,  if  he 
did,  were  he  able ;  for  no  one  will  think  of  such  a 
salting  as  would  actually  bring  about  this  result.'^ 
He  can  onlv  intend  to  say,  that  this  city,  being  un- 
faithful to  Its  covenants,  and  fbi^tful  of  its  oaths, 
has  ceased  to  exist,  and  is  never.more  to  be  known 
as  a  city.  When  Joshua  inflicted  a  similar  de- 
struction on  Jericho,  he  swore  that  it  should  never 
be  rebuilt  (Josh.  vi.  26).  Abimelech  makes  the 
same  declaration  in  the  act  of  strewing  salt;  for 
salt  is  the  symbol  of  an  oath,  just  as  among  all  na- 
tions, not  excepting  the  dull  tribes  of  Siberia,  it 
was  the  symbol  of  covenants.  The  salt  which  he 
strewed  over  Shechem  intimated  both  the  cause 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  vengeance  inflicted.  A 
fate  still  worse,  but  less  deserved,  was  suffered  by 

1  [In  Scripture,  the  author  means,  of  oooree.  The  fbl- 
lowlng  instances  in  comparatiTely  reeent  times,  probably 
mere  imitations  of  what  from  this  pasmge  is  osoallj  assumed 
to  have  been  an  ancient  custom,  are  noted  by  Wordsworth  : 
»  When  Milan  was  tnken  in  a.  d.  1162,  it  was  sown  with 
salt  (Si^onius) ;  and  the  house  of  Admiral  CoUgny,  mur- 
dered in  the  manaere  of  St.  BartholopMW,  a.  d.  1572«  was^ 
by  the  command  of  Ctuirles  IX.,  king  of  France,  sown  with 
salt."  — Ta.] 

t  [Wordsworth  does  however :  '<  Sowed  It  with  salt,  to 
destroy  Its  fBrtiUty,  and  to  make  It  barrra  for  ever,  like 
Sodom,  oomp.  Pliny^  xxxl.  7."  But  this.idea  la  not  at  all 
nooessaiy  to  the  comm<m  explanation  (as  giren  by  Bertheau, 


the  descendants  of  the  Milesian  Branchidie  who 
had  betrayed  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Didymi,  into  the  hands  of  Xerxes,  and  had  ob- 
tained through  him  a  city  in  Persia.  Alexander, 
coming  upon  this  city,  gave  it  up  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Milesians  in  his  army.  These  destroyed  it 
to  its  very  foundations,  killed  all  the  inhabitants, 
so  that  not  a  trace  of  them  remained,  and  tore  np 
the  groves  by  their  roots,  so  that,  as  Curdns  says 
( vii.  5, 34),  *^  vaMa  solitudo  et  sterilts  kumti$  Imquere- 
twr."  Shechem  *8  destruction  was  not  so  bad  as 
that :  and  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  ( 1  Kgs.  xiL  25). 
Vers.  46-49.  And  the  lords  of  the  Tower  of 
Sheohem  heard  of  it.  Still  more  cowardly  than 
that  of  the  Shechemites,  is  the -conduct  of  the 
men  of  the  Tower  of  Shechem.  They  venture  no 
resistance  at  all,  but  run  for  safety  to  the  temple- 
asylum  of  El-Bcrith.  The  House  of  El,  here  men- 
tioned, cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the  Housse 
of  Baal  hitherto  spoken  of.  The  matter  probably 
stands  thus  :  Under  the  covenant  entered  into  by- 
Israel  and  the  heathen,  both  parties  seiTed  the 
Covenant-l>eity,  the  Israelites  in  the  temple  of  El- 
Berith,  the  heathen  in  that  of  Baal-Berith.  A^ide 
from  this  difterencc  of  locality,  the  worship  was 
perhaps  identical ;  and  the  covenant  itself  was  al- 
ready a  sin.  It  would  however  be  an  error,  to 
sup|M>se  that  during  such  times  of  apostasy  all  dis- 
tinction between  Israel  and  the  heathen  ceased  to 
exist.  Abimelech  still  continued  to  be  an  Israel- 
ite ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower  of  Shechem 
probably  expected  to  find  greater  security  in  the 
House  of  £1-Berith  than  could  be  looked  for  in 
the  asylum  of  a  wholly  heathen  temple.  The  place 

to  which  they  retired,  is  called  CP^?,  and  is  prob- 
ably a  hall  of  the  temple  •  (like  vJ^H,  used   to 

denote  a  special  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem). 
The  sanctiuuy  privileges  of  temples  were  very- 
great  among  all  nations ;  and,  as  is  well  known 
with  reference  to  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  weiv  not 
seldom  misused.  In  order  to  destroy  Pansanias 
without  violating  the  rights  of  sanctuary,  the  doors 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sparta,  in  w'hich  he  hnd 
taken  refuge,  were  built  np,  and  the  roof  taken  cuff 
"that  under  the  open  sky  he  might  more  quick ly 
perish  "  (Com.  Nepos,  Paus.  ch.  5).  Abimelech  re- 
sorted to  more  terrible  means,  tie  ascended  the 
neighboring  wooded  hill.  Mount  Zalmon — so  named 
from  its  forest-shades,  —  and  hewed  off  a  ronltituae 
of  boughs,  himself  being  the  first  to  swing  the  axe. 

(The  plural,  niDTi;2f  stands  for  all  the  axes  that 

were  used.)  These  boughs  were  piled  up  about 
the  building,  and  all  its  inmates  perishea  in  the 
flames.  A  uke  deed  is  related  by  Herodotus  (iv. 
164)  of  Arcesilaus  :  a  number  of  Cyrenieans  hav- 
ing taken  refuge  in  a  tower,  he  heaped  wood 
around  it,  and  burned  them  to  death.  It  is  a 
species  of  violence  which,  especiallv  among  the 
northern  nations,  has  been  practiced  oflener  than 

Ketl,  Bush)  that  the  act  was  dflsigned  symbolically  to  torn 
the  city  into  a  sait-deeert.  Our  author^!  explanation  does 
not  conflict  with  that  of  liit  predcceawOT,  bat  rather  c 
pleten  it.  —  Tk.] 

8  The  extent  of  the  temple  buildtn^  which  thin  J 
is  not  unparalleled.  The  temple  of  Diana  in  Samoe  wma 
80  large  aa  to  afford  lanetnary  to  the  800  OtmsyrBan  bo^y* 
whom  Periander  dispatched  to  Alyathes,  king  of  I^dia,  for 
eunuchf,  and  yet  kaTe  room  fbr  choirs  of  Samian  youth  to 
execute  certain  religions  dances  before  them,  ingeoiouply 
inreuted  as  a  means  of  conveying  Ibod  to  them  (Herod,  iii 
48). 
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once, —  a-s  for  instance,  by  king  Olaf  (Tryggyes- 
S(>n),  who  humed  in  thijs  manner  all  the  warlocks 
of  his  land  ( Snorro,  HeimgsJaringla,  Saga  vi.  eh.  69). 

In  connection  with  these  events,  a  number  of 
topographical  references  to  the  region  of  Shechem, 
which  prove  that  the  narrator  waa  an  eye-witness, 
but  which  although  alluding  to  pennancnt  land- 
marks, as  mountain,  valley,  and  forest,  are  yet  not 
easily  traced.  Migdal  (Tower  of)  Shechem,  how- 
ever, may  tte  conhdentlv  assumed  to  be  the  same 
as  Beth  (House  of)  MjIIo  (vers.  6,  20).  Abime- 
lech's  wrath  against  it  is  thus  readily  understood ; 
for  its  inhabitants  had  taken  part  in  his  election 
at  the  Monument-Oak,  and  had  now  doubUeas 
made  common  cause  with  those  of  Lower  Shechem. 
For  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  the  places 
were  related  to  each  other  as  Upper  and  tower 
Shechem.  Migdal  Shechem,  as  the  Acropolis,  was 
a  little  city  by  itielf,  and  might  have  ventured  on 
further  resistance ;  but  its  people  preferred  to  pray 
for  mercy,  which  Abimelcch  was  not  the  man  to 
exercise. 

Vers.  50-53.  And  Abimeleoh  went  to  Thebes. 
Since  the  course  of  the  narrative  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  Abimelech's  march  upon  this  city 
formed  part  of  his  vengeance  on  Shechem,  its  lo- 
cation must  be  sought  for  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  that  place.  The  opinion  of  recent  expositors 
and  travellers  (Robinson,  Berggren,  cf.  Kitter,  xv. 
448  [Gage's  Transl.  ii.  341]),  who  identifyThebez 
with  the  modem  Tubfls  at  the  head  of  Wady  el- 
Malih,  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be  altogether 
certain.  To  me,  TubAs  has  appeared  more  suit- 
able for  Tabbath  (ch.  vii.  22).  Thebez  must  have 
been  closely  connected  with  Shechem.  Since,  in 
accordance  with  Jotham's  parable,  the  two  miser- 
able assodates,  Abimelech  and  Shechem,  perish  by 
each  other,  and  hince  Abimelech  finds  his  end  at 
Thebez,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Utter  must  have 
been  among  those  who  at  first  patronized  Abime- 
i^k      Thebez  was  built  in  circular  form,  like  the 


lech. 


Grecian  Thebie,  for  it  had  its  Tower  in  tlie  centre^ 
Its  inhabitants  preferred  desperate  battle  to  mercy  ; 
but  thev  were  already  on  the  ver^  of  destruction, 
when  Abimelech  (**  inter  coiifniissimoa  vioUnttssime 
dimiqans**  fighting  furiously  in  the  thickest  of  the 
crowd,  as  Justin  says  of  Pvrrhus)  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  mill-stone,  which  crushed  his  skull. 
It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thebez  were 
prejmred  for  a  lengthy  siege,  since  along  with  pro- 
vLiions  they  had  also  brought  a  hand-mill  into  the 
tower.    Such  a  mill  consisted  of  a  movabfe  upper 

(^Slt  wagon,  Eng.  runner.  Germ.  L&u/er),  and 

of  an  immovable,  nether  stone  (n^rtriCI  H^^), 
on  which  the  other  turned.  The  duty  of  grinding 
generally  devolved  on  women.  Abimelech  falls, 
as  the  Jewish  expositors  say,  by  a  stone,  as  on  a 
stone  he  had  murdered  his  brottiers.  Other  usurp- 
ers also  have  met  with  the  same  fate.  When  in 
1190,  impious  men  sought  to  destroy  the  poor 
Jews,  who  had  taken  reftge  in  the  royal  castle  at 
York,  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob  fell, 
crushed  by  a  stone  (Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  iii. 
242). 

Ver.  54.  That  men  say  not,  A  woman  slew 
him.  Poor  Abimelech,  in  the  moment  of  his  fall, 
thinks  of  nothing  save  that  his  death  will  be 
ascribed  to  a  woman;  an  end  which  has  at  all 
times  been  considered  inglorious.  To  his  latest 
breath,  men  were  to  be  deceived  by  appearances. 
For  though  his  attendant  gave  him  tne  finishing 
stroke,  it  was  nevertheless  the  woman  that  killed 
him.    And,  as  2  Sam.  xi.  21  shows,  he  was  not 


able  to  avert  the  dreaded  infamy.  Still,  this  utter- 
ance also  goes  tO  show  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
fallen  man.  Energy,  valor,  and  iron  strength, 
were  inherited  characteristics  of  the  son,  not  un- 
worthy of  his  heroic  father.  He  towers,  at  all 
events,  for  above  the  cowardly  Shechcmites,  the 
braggart  Gaal,  and  the  intriguing  Zebul.  If  am- 
bition and  unrestrained  fury  had  not  stupefied  his 
conscience ;  if,  like  Gideon,  he  had  leamea  to  ser>*e 
and  to  suffer;  had  faithfully  tarried  the  call  of  his 
God,  and  had  not  sought  to  found  by  the  sword 
what  only  God's  Spirit  can  establish,  it  might  have 
been  said  of  him,  as  of  the  noblest:  ''he  judged, 
delivered  his  people."  As  it  was,  he  b  never  even 
named  by  the  title  "  King  "  which  he  arrogated  to 
himself;  and  Jewish  tradition  exalts  the  heathen 
king  Abimelcch  of  Abraham's  time,  above  the 
valiant  son  of  Gideon. 

Vers.  55-57.  "Wlien  the  men  of  Israel  saw 
that  Abimelech  waa  dead.  In  Abimelech's 
death,  also,  we  may  read  the  fate  of  tyrants.  His 
attendant  thrusts  him  through  without  hesitation, 
and  the  dead  chieftain  is  forsaken  b^all.  The 
interest  created  by  his  person  and  his  wages,  is 
gone.  How  much  more  beautiful  is  the  otherwise 
so  tragical  death  of  Saul  I  His  attendant,  influ- 
enced by  reverence,  refuses  to  kill  him,  and  finally 
follows  him  in  voluntary  death.  The  son^  of 
David  celebrate  his  memory  :  Abimelech's  epitaph, 
is  his  brother  Jotham's  curse  1 


HOHILBTIOAL  AND  PIUCTIGAL. 

Compare  on  p.  147. 

|Bp.  Hall:  O  the  just  successions  of  the  re- 
venges of  God !  Gideon's  ephod  is  punished  with 
the  blood  of  his  sons ;  the  blood  of  his  sons  is  shed 
by  the  procurement  of  the  Shechcmites  ;  the  blood 
of  the  Shechcmites  is  shed  by  Abimelech ;  the 
blood  of  Abimelech  is  spilt  by  a  woman.  The  re- 
taliations of  God  are  sure  and  just —  Thb  same  : 
The  pursued  Shechcmites  fly  to  the  house  of  their 
god  Berith :  now  they  are  safe ;  that  place  is  at 
once  a  fort  and  a  sanctuary.  Whither  should  we 
fly  m  our  distress,  but  to  our  God  ?  And  now  this 
refuge  shall  leach  them  what  a  god  they  have 
served.  —  Thk  same:  Now,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jotham,  a  fire  goes  out  of  the  bram- 
ble, and  consumes  liiese  cedars,  and  their  eternal 
flames  begin  in  the  house  of  their  Berith.  The 
confusion  of  wicked  men  rises  out  of  the  false 
deities  which  they  have  doted  on.  —  Henry  . 
What  inventions  men  have  to  destroy  one  tin- 
other!— The  same:  About  1,000  men  and 
women  perished  in  these  flames,  many  of  whom, 
probably,  were  no  way  concerned  in  the  quarrel, 
nor  meddled  with  either  side  ;  men  of  factious  tur- 
bulent spirits,  perish  not  alone  in  their  iniquity, 
but  involve  many  more,  that  follow  them  in  their 
simplicity,  in  the  same  calamity  with  them. — 
Wordsworth  :  Many  powerful  enemies  of  God 
and  of  his  people,  afWr  victorious  acts  of  oppres- 
sion, have  been  overthrown  at  last  by  weak  instru- 
ments, even  by  women  :  Sisera,  by  Deborah  and 
Jacl;  Haman,  by  Esther;  Holofemes,  by  Judith ; 
and  the  Chureh,  by  the  power  of  the  Seed,  over- 
comes the  world.  —  Bush  :  The  end  of  Abimelech 
suggests  the  remark,  1.  That  the^  who  thirst  for 
blood,  God  will  at  last  give  them  their  own  blood  to 
drink.  2.  The  weak,  ui  God's  hand,  can  confound 
the  mighty ;  and  those  who  walk  in  pride,  He  is 
able  to  abase.  3.  They  who  in  life  consulted  only 
their  pride  and  ambition,  will  usually  die  as  they 
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lived,  more  solicitous  that  their  honor  should  be  I  cure  a  ereat  name,  often  onlj  lenre  to  perpetuate 
preserved  on  earth,  than  that  their  souls  be  saved  their  infiuny.  —  Tb.] 
from  helL    (4.)  The  methods  proud  men  take  tote-l . 


SIXTH  SECTION. 


TWO  JUDGES  IN  QUIST|  PBAOBFUL  TIMB8 :  TOLA.  OF  I88A0HAB  AlTD  JJLIB  THB  OILBADITB. 


The  Judgeships  of  Tola  and  Jair. 
Chapter   X.    1-5. 


1  And  after  Abimelech  there  arose  to  defend  [deliver]  Israel,  Tola  the  son  of  Puah, 
the  son  of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar ;  and  he  dwelt  in  Shamir  in  monnt  Ephraim. 

2  And  he  judged  Israel  twenty  and  three  years,  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  Shamir. 

3  And  after  him  arose  Jair,  a  [the]  Gileadite,  and  judged  Israel  twenty  and  two  years. 

4  And  he  had  thirty  sons  [,]  that  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities, 
[those]  which  are  called  Havoth-jair  [the  circles  of  Jair]  unto  this  day,  which  are  in 

5  the  laud  of  Gilead.    And  Jair  died,  and  was  buried  in  Camon. 


BXEQBTICAL  AMD  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  after  Abimelech  there  aroae 
Tola,  the  aon  of  Puah,  the  son  of  Dodo.  The 
record  of  this  man's  life  contains  no  stirring  ac- 
tions, like  those  of  Abimelech,  but  tells  of  some- 
thing better.  He  "delivered"  and  "judged" 
Israd.  This,  however,  always  presupposes  re- 
newed consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Israel, 
and  return  to  the  living  God.  It  is  probable  that 
the  horrible  deeds  and  the  terrible  end  of  Abime- 
lech and  Shechem  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  conscience  of  Israel,  as  to  open  tne  way  for  de- 
liverance. Under  this  view,  the  words  "  after  Abime- 
lech "  receive  a  deeper  significance ;  and  the  rea- 
son why  the  history  of  that  personage  was  so  copi- 
ously narrated  becomes  still  more  evident.  That 
which  at  other  times  was  the  result  of  terrors  from 
without,  is  thii  time  brought  about  by  the  civil 
catastrophe  within. 

The  deliverer's  name  was  "  Tola,  the  son  of 
Puah,  the  Fon  of  Dodo."  The  mention  of  father 
and  grandfather  both,  is  unusual,  and  occurs  in 
the  case  of  no  other  Judge.  It  was  therefore  nat- 
ural, that  already  at  an  early  date,  and  also,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  Mafiora,  "ben  Dodo"  was 
taken  appellatively,  as  meaning  "  Son  of  his  Un- 
cle or  Cousin."  The  'f  his  "  in  that  case  must  re- 
fer to  Abimelech  ;  and  Tola  would  have  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  son  of  a  brother  or  a  sister  of  Gideon. 
The  son  of  Gideon's  brother,  he  cannot  have  been 
(although  this  is  just  the  relation  indicated  bv  an- 
cient expositions,  cf.  the  varpad^\^ov  of  the  L]^X.); 
for  he  belonfred  not  to  Manasseh,  but  to  Issachar. 
If  a  sinter  of  Gideon  had  married  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  this  person  might  indeed  have 
bei.n  calKd  an  uncle  (aiod)  of  Abimel^'h.  But  if 
such  were  the  relation,  is  it  not  more  likely  that 
the  writer  would  have  said,  "  Son  of  the  sister  of 

1    On   the  reuels  excavrnted  in   the  sandstone,   which    Wilde,  Foyo^e  in  M«  MMNt<mifi«ai»,  Dublin,  1840,  li  148  IT. 
were  oaed  in  the  preparmtlon  of  the  porple  dye  at  Tjre,  see   quoted  by  Bitter,  xvii.  872. 


Jerubbaal?"  The  names  Tola  and  Puah,  as 
borne  by  sons  of  Issachar,  are  already  found  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  13.  They  became  established  in  the 
families  of  that  tribe,  and  frequently  recur.  It  was 
jui$t  so  in  German  families,  especially  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    Particular  names  were  peculiar  to  particu 

lar  families.    (Instead  of  HS^,  Puah,  we  have 

nj^,  Puvah,  in  Gen.  xlvL  13  and  Num.  xxvi.  23, 

though  not  in  all  MSS.  1  Chr.  vii.  1  has  nS^©, 
Puah.)  These  names  indicate  a  certain  industry, 
which,  it  may  be  inferred,  must  have  been  carried 

on  in  Issachar.  Tola  {37^n)  is  the  Eennes- 
worm  (cocciK  iiicU),  from  which  the  crimson,  or 
deep  scarlet  color  (^3tt?  H?  7*1/^),  of  which  we 
read  so  much  in  connection  with  the  tabernacle, 
was  depved  ;  and  Puah  is  Chaldee  for  rvlHa  iincto- 
runif  or  madder  red  (cf.  Buxtorff,  sub  voce).  We 
shall  not  err,  perhaps,  if  we  conjecture  that  the 
third  name  also  is  added  because  of  its  agree- 
ment in  meaning  with  the  two  preceding.      For 

Dodo,  if  we  derive  it  from  Tl^,  dud,   instead  of 

Tt^,  dod,  cotisin,  means  "  pot,"  or  "  yessel, "  a 
prominent  utensil  in  the  preparation  of  dyes.^ 
Names  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  East.  Hammer  (Namen  der  Araber) 
even  adduces  the  name  Fihr,  which  signifies  the 
stone  used  for  grinding  perfumes. 

He  dwelt  In  Shamir,  on  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
centre  of  his  judicial  activity  was  ])ermanently 
fixed  in  Ephraim.  As  to  Shamir,  this  name  (on 
its  import,  compare  my  treatise  Schamir^  Erf. 
1856)  may  be  identified  with  Sheraer,  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  hill  on  which  king  Omri  afterwards 
built  Shomeron,  Samaria  (1  K^.  xvi.  24). 

VlTs.  3-5.    And  after  him  aroae  Jair,  the 
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Gfleadite.  Just  as  Tola  was  a  family-name  in 
Issachar,  so  was  Jair  in  Gilcad.  The  ancestor  of 
this  Jair  was  the  son  of  Manasseh,  whose  name 
was  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  the  greatest 

Krt  of  the  territory  in  possession  of  the  eastern 
If-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Machir,  it  is  stated,  Num. 
zxxii.  39-41,  took  Gilead,  and  "  Jair,  son  of  Manas- 
seh," the  "  circles,"  which  were  afterwards  called  the 
"  circles  of  Jair."  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
connection  with  our  explanation  of  tne  name  Hiv- 
ite  (Chivi),  that  chavah,  (plur.  chapoth^  Eng.  Ver. 
Bawtk)f  means  "  circle,"  from  the  form  in  which 
those  Tilla^s  to  which  it  b  applied  were  laid  out 
(seeonch.  iii.  3).  It  would,  therefore,  involve  a 
twofold  error  to  explain  Havoth-Jair,  as  modem 
expositors  do,  hy  masing  it  analogous  to  such  Ger- 
man names  as  Eisieben  and  Aschenleben ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  chacah  does  not  mean  "  life  "  here ; 
and,  secondly,  in  such  names  as  the  above,  the 
German  leben  does  not  mean  vita  but  mansio. 

By  these  "circles  of  Jair"  we  are  evidently  to 
understand  the  whole  of  the  present  western  Hau- 
ran,  reaching  as  far  as  Jebel  Uauran,  for  Kenath 
(the  present  Kenawath)  is  reckoned  among  the 
sixty  cities  of  Jair  (I  Chr.  ii.  23 ;  1  Kgs.  iv.  13) 
Wetzstein's  conjecture  {Hauran,  p.  101 ),  that  these 
cities  are  only  sixty  tent-villages  of  the  nomadic 
order,  is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted ;  for  the  hooks 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  conversant  with  great 
dtkSf  with  walls  and  brazen  bars,  in  the  region 
that  "  pertained  to  Jair."  The  objection  that  if 
tnch  cities  had  existed,  the  Assyrians  could  not 
•  hare  subjected  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  so  readily,  is 
not  borne  out  In  the  first  place,  because  the  ac- 
counts of  this  conquest  are  very  brief  and  scanty  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  becanse  the  histoir  of  all 
ages  t(Michc8  us,  that  when  the  Spirit  has  left  a  peo- 
ple, neither  fortresses  nor  "  steep  heights  "  avail  to 
detain  the  enemy.  At  all  events,  the  Assyrian  suc- 
cesses do  not  prove  that  the  architectural  remains 
of  the  Ilauran  cannot  in  their  elements  be  referred 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Amorites  and  Israelites. 
Without  at  present  entering  into  any  discussion  of 
this  subject,  we  hold  the  contrary  to  be  highly 
probable,  even  though,  at  the  places  which  would 
pere  come  into  consideration,  more  recent  build- 
ings bear  the  stamp  of  more  recent  times.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  iust  as  it  was  possible  to  iden- 
^{^  Kenath,  Salcan,  Golan,  etc.,  so  the  name 
Jair  also  is  in  existence  to  this  day.  I  find  it  in 
the  name  of  the  city  called  *'  Acre  "  by  Burckhardt, 
"Eera"  by  Seetzen,  and  '*  Ire  "  by  Wetzstein.  It 
is  still  the  seat  of  an  influential  (Druse)  chieftain. 
Bitter  (xy.  944)  warns  us  against  confounding  it 
with  the  Aera  which  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine 
puts  in  the  place  of  the  present  Szanaraein  ;  but  it 
were  more  proper  to  say  that  the  repeated  occur- 
rence of  the  name,  should  be  regarded  as  evidence 
that  the  whole  region  was  once  called  "  Jair's  cir- 
cles." 

The  narrator's  remark  that  the  cities  of  Jair  "  are 
called  Havoth  Jair  unto  this  day,"  has  been  sup- 
posed to  conflict  with  the  statement  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, wherein  this  name  is  derived  from  the  first 
Jair  (of.  Hengst.,  Pent.  ii.  193).  With  regard  to 
some  other  names  of  places,  such  an  exchange  of 

1  [In  the  text,  Dr.  OaMel  rsnden  QH^    by  <"  those," 

vhile  hers  he  writes  ^  of  ttioM.*'  The  first  rendertng  may 
b«  defended,  but  the  lecood  it  w  doabtAil  m  it  ie  nDoeces- 
tary.  If  the  inteotloD  be  to  aroid  all  appearance  of  <y>n- 
flkt  with  the  Pentateuch,  Uits  it  Joit  as  etfectnaily  reached 
by  the  unimpeachable  Tenlon  of  De  Wette :  Man  nennet 
tie  Jair's  DSr/er  bis  auf  diesen  Tag  —  they  are  called  Jair's 


one  derivation  for  another,  ma^  perhaps  be  made 
out ;  but  here  it  is  quite  impossible  that  one  should 
have  taken  place.  The  narrator,  who  keeps  the 
Pentateuch  constantly  before  his  eyes,  designs  only 
to  remind  the  reader  of  what  was  there  stated.  In 
themselves,  his  Words  would  have  been  entirely  in- 
suflSdent  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  designation 
Havoth-Jair,  seemg  the  discourse  was  about  **  cities  " 

(D'^'TJ).  Moreover,  the  number  of  these  cities, 
at  a  later  date,  was  reckoned  at  sixty,  whereas 
here  mention  is  made  of  only  thirty.  The  sentence 

is  indeed  peculiar  on  account  of  the  double  ^H^ » 
for  which  reason  a  few  codices  read  it  but  once. 
But  the  word  does  not  bear  the  same  sense  in  both 

cases.  The  second  ^U^i  introduces  an  explana^ 
tory  clause ;  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is 
this :  "  thirty  cities  belonged  to  them  (Cnb),  of 
(hose  (Cnb)^  which  (the  relative  "'tfW  i«  fre- 
ouently  omitted)  are  called  Havoth-Jair  unto  this 
daj."  The  closing  words  of  this  sentence  ("  unto 
this  day ")  are  evidently  a  mere  verbal  citation 
from  Dent.  iii.  14 ;  for  no  other  occasion  exists 
here,  where  the  question  is  only  of  Jair's  distin- 
guished position,  for  their  use.  Jair,  by  his 
strength  and  virtue,  had  diffused  his  family  over 
one  half  of  the  entire  district,  with  which  his  an 
cient  progenitor  had  long  ago  associated  his  own 
name. 

And  he  had  thirty  sons,  who  rode  on  thirty 
asses,  and  had  thirty  cities.    The  paronomasia 

between  D^'l^?*  asses,  and  the  rare  form  C2^1J5. 

for  "  cities,"  authorizes  the  conjecture  that  we  have 
here  a  sentence  firom  a  song  of  praise  in  honor  of 
Jair  and  his  prosperous  fortune.  That  which  is 
celebrated  is,  not  tnat  he  possessed  thirty  asses  — 
what  would  that  be  to  a  man  who  had  thirty 
cities?  —  but  that  he  was  the  father  of  thirty 
sons,  all  of  whom  enjoyed  the  honor  and  distinc- 
tion implied  in  the  statement  that  they  rode  upon 
asses.  They  rode,  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  as 
men  of  quality —  the  usual  explanation, —  but  as 
chieft,  governors,  and  judges.  It  was  peculiar  to 
such  persons  especially  that  they  made  use  of  the 
ass,  as  the  animal  of  peace.  Their  ver^r  appear- 
ance on  this  animal,  was  expressive  of  their  c^ling 
to  reconcile  and  pacify.  The  sons  of  Jairs  judged 
their  thirty  cities.  This  is  something  not  ^ven  to 
all  rich  fathers;  it  was  a  happiness  which  not 
even  Samuel  the  Priest  was  destined  to  enjoy. 

Jair  was  buried  in  Camon,  doubtless  one  of  the 
thirty  cities  of  Hanran.  The  farther  and  more 
thorough  investigation  is  carried  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  the  more  instructive  will  its  re- 
sults become.  Perhaps  we  may  take  the  Sahwed 
el-Kamh,  on  Wetzstein's  map,  not  far  from  Ire 
(Jair),  tor  the  Camon  of  the  text.  However  little 
may  be  told  of  many  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  of 
their  place  of  burial  information  is  given.  The 
whole  land  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  memorial  hall, 
by  which  the  people  are  reminded  of  the  men  who 
brought  help  m  distress,  when  they  repented,  and 
which  may  also  teach  them  to  know  that  all  men, 

Villages  unto  tUs  day.    ^*^i7^    i>  the  indeterminate  8d 

per.  plural,  and  (as  is  remarked  by  Berthean  and  Keil)  does 

not  at  all  afllrm  that  the  name  was  now  first  given.  DH^ 

is  the  datire  of  that  to  which  the  name  is  given,  and  stands 
first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  "  they  had  thirty  cities ; 
precisely  thoee  cities  people  eoll  H  iroth-Jair."  -Taj 
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however  valiant,  die,  and  that  only  the  one,  eter- 
nal God  survives  in  deilthless  exij»tcncc.  But  how 
inadequate  monuments  and  sepulchres  are  to 
preserve  energy  and  piety  among  the  people,  that 
the  following  section  onoe  more  teaches. 

HOMILBTIOAL  AIt1>  PRACTICAL. 

Two  judges  in  times  of  quiet.  After  the  terrible 
storm,  comes  a  calm.  For  half  a  century  Tola  and 
Jair  judge  Israel,  without  committing  frightful 
wrongs,  or  performing  enviable  deeds.  TThegreat- 
nes-i  of  Gideon's  times,  and  the  baseness  of  Abime 
lech's,  are  both  exhausted.  An  unknown,  but 
happy,  generation  lives  and  works  in  peace  under 
pious  Jud^ies.  No  enemy  threatens,  tne  word  of 
Grod  is  quick  and  active,  the  country  prospers, 
commerce  flourishes.  A  quiet  life  is  rich  in  seeds. 
Amid  the  silence  of  repose,  the  germs  of  spring 
prepare  themselves.  It  is  a  tvpe  of  the  Kingdom 
m  the  future,  when  through  the  eternal  calm  only 
the  anthems  of  adoring  choirs  will  be  heard,  like 
the  voices  of  nightingales  resonnding  through  the 
ni^'ht. 


So,  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  live  a  quiet, 
peaceful  life,  undisturbed  by  political  and  sociii 
alarms.  Let  him  who  enjoys  it,  not  envy  tlic 
fame  with  which  publicity  surrounds  great  names. 
In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength, 
says  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxx.  15). 

Starke  :  To  govern  a  nation  well  in  times  of 
peace,  is  not  less  praiseworthy  than  to  <^*rrT  on 
wars  and  overcome  enemies.  —  Lisco :  ^  Tola 
saved  his  people,  not  indeed  by  wars  and  victims, 
but  by  right  and  justice,  bv  the  concord  and  peace 
which  he  restored  in  Israel. 

[Scott  :  The  removal  of  hardened  sinners,  by 
a  righteous  God,  oflen  makes  way  for  reformation 
and  public  tranquillity,  and  proves  a  great  mercy 
to  those  who  survive.  —  Wordsworth:  Tte 
time  in  which  they  [i.  e.  Tola,  Jair,  Ibsan,  Elon, 
and  Abdon]  judged  Israel  amounted  to  seventy 
years,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  docs  not  record  a  single 
act  done  by  any  one  of  them  ;  and  thus  He  leads 
us  to  look  forward  and  upward  to  another  life,  and 
to  that  heavenly  chronicle  which  is  written  with 
indelible  characters  in  the  memory  of  God  Him- 
self, and  is  ever  open  to  his  divine  qre. — Tr.] 


SEVENTH  SECTION. 

THB  OPPBBSSIOir  OF  THE  MIDIANITB8.    JSPHTUAH,  THE  JUDGE  OF  THE  TOW. 


Renewed  apostasy  and  punishment.     Awakening  and  repentance. 
Chapter   X-    6-16. 

6  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  again  [continued  to  do  evil]  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  served  [the]  Baalim,  and  [the]  Ashtaroth,  and  the  gods 
of  Syria  [Aram],  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of  Moab,  and  the  gods  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and  the  gods  of  the  Philistines,  and  forsook  .the 

7  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  served  not  Him.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was 
hot  [kindled]  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  [deUTered]  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Phil- 

8  is  tines,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon.  And  that  year  they 
vexed  and  oppressed  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  eighteen  years,*  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  that  were  on  the  other  side  Jordan  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites, 

9  which  is  in  Gilead.  Moreover,  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  passed  over  [the] 
Jordan,  to  fight  al6o  against  Jadah,  and  against  Benjamin,  and  against  the  house 

10  of  Ephraim  :  so  that  Israel  was  sore  distressed.*  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying.  We  have  sinned  against  thee,  both  [namely], 
because  we  have  forsaken  our  Goo,  and  also  [omit :  also ;  read :  have]  served  [the] 

11  Baalim.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  Did  not 
/  deliver  you  from  the  Egyptians  [from  Mizraim,  t  e.  Egypt],  and  from  the  Amorites, 

12  from  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and  from  the  Philistines?*  The  Zidonians 
also  [And  when  the  Sidonians],  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Maonites  did  oppress 

13  you ;  [,]  and  ye  cried  to  me,  and  [then]  I  delivered  you  out  of  their  hand.  Yet  ye 
have  forsaken  me,  and  served  other  gods  :  wherefore  I  will  deliver  you  no  more. 

14  Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye  have  chosen  ;  let  them  deliver  you  in  iht  time 

15  of  your  tribulation  [distress].  And  the  cliildren  [sons]  of  Israel  said  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  We  have  sinned :  do  thou  unto  us  whatsoever  seemeth  good  unto  thee ; 
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16  deliver  as  only,  we  pray  thee,  this  day.  And  they  pat  away  the  strange  gods  from 
among  them,  and  served  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  and  his  soul  was  grieved  for  [en- 
dured no  longer]  the  misery  of  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAHaiATIOAL. 

[1  V«r.  8.  —  Dr.  Ouwl  tnuiaUtet  this  cUom  u  (bllow»  (rewUnc  H^^f  5,  instead  of  H^^!^,  see  the  Commeotaiy 
b^w) :  ^  And  they  Texed  and  plagued  the  khis  of  Israelf  as  this  >«ar,  eighteen  yean  long,*'  ete.  The  better  way  is  to 
repeat  the  idea  of  the  verbs  after  "  eighteen  years,"  thns :  '<  And  thej  broke  and  ornshed  the  sons  of  Israel  in  tliat 
year ;  eighteen  years  did  they  oppress  all  the  sons  of  Israel  who  were  beyond  the  Jordan,*'  eto.  \^7"^  "^^  V'?^ 
eooae  firom  the  same  root,  and  are  synonyms  nsed  to  stevngthen  the  idea.  —  Tr.] 

[i  Ver.  9.  — Literally :  <«and  it  became  exceedingly  strait  to  laraoi,"  cf.  ch.  U.  16.    On  the  nse  of  the  ibm.  gender 
("^rn,  fhMn  "1^*^'t    in  impersonal  oonstmetionii,  see  Oreen,  Oram.,  248, 8.  —  Ta.] 

[s  Ver.  11.  —  Fbr  Dr.  Cassel's  rendering  of  this  rerse,  see  the  comments  on  it    The  sentence  is  anaoolnthio  in  the 
original ;  the  oonsd^ietion  being  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Terse.  —  Tr.] 


SXIMKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  6.  Ajid  the  sons  of  Israel  oontinued  to 
do  the  evil  in  the  siffht  of  Jehovah.  SId  and 
forgiveness  are  the  hinges  of  all  history,  especially 
of  Uie  history  of  Israel,  including  in  that  term  the 
spiritaal  Israel  of  modem  times.  They  follow 
each  other  like  night  and  morning.  As  soon  as 
the  prayers  and  faith  of  a  great  man  cease  from 
among  the  people,  and  the  earth  is  heaped  over 
his  grave,  the  new  generation  breal^s  loose,  like  an 
unrestrained  yoath.  After  Jair's  death,  idolatry 
spreads  far  and  wide.  Israel  plays  the  harlot,  in 
the  east  with  Aram,  in  the  west  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians, in  the  southeast  with  Moab  and  Ammon,  in 
the  southwest  with  the  Philistines.  Those  gods 
are  named  first,  whose  people  have  already  op- 
pressed Israel,  and  have  been  turned  back  by  men 
of  God.  First,  the  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  whose 
service  Gideon  especially,  the  Jenibbaal,  overthrew 
(ch.  vi  25) ;  next,  the  gods  of  Aram,  whose  king 
was  defeated  by  the  hero  Othniel ;  then,  the  gods 
of  Zidon,  the  mention  of  whom  —  since  Zidon,  the 
metropolis,  stood  for  all  Phoenicia,  t.  e.  Canaan  — 
reminds  us  of  the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
over  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  ;  and  finally,  the  gods 
of  Moab,  smitten  by  Ehud.  Israel  served  these 
gods,  although  they  were  unable  to  stand  before 
the  eternal  God.  And  beside'  these,  it  now  also 
serves  the  gods  of  the  Ammonites  and  Philistines. 
These  also  will  first  cause  it  to  experience  oppres- 
sion ;  but  then,  though  only  after  long  penance, 
become  the  occasion  of  divine  displays  of  grace 
and  mercy  to  Israel.  In  truth,  this  *^young  **  Israel 
serves  all  gods,  except  only  the  living  and  the  true. 
It  runs  after  every  superstition,  every  delusion, 
every  sensual  gratification,  every  self-deception,  but 
for^ts  the  truth  and  peace  of  uod.  It  seeks  false 
firiend.%  and  forsakes  the  true. 

Vers.  7-10.  And  He  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hand  of 
the  sons  of  Ammon.  As  far  as  their  sufferings 
and  conflicts  with  the  western  nations  are  con- 
cerned, these  are  related  subsequently  under  the  his- 
tory of  Samson.  The  chastisement  which  they  ex- 
perience by  means  of  Ammon,  leads  the  way.  This 
fklls  especuilly  upon  the  people  east  of  the  Jordan, 
the  neighbors  of  Ammon ;  and  the  enervating  and 

1  [On  tiiis  translation,  see  note  1  under  <*  Textual  and 
Oramnuttica].''  Dr.  Cassel  eridenUy  takes  S^nH  TlZXti 
''  rliis  year,**  to  mean  the  first  year  of  the  oppression.    Oth^ 
rm  (Csher,  Bnnh,  etc)  make  it  the  Ust  year  both  of  the 
oppression  and  of  Jair*s  lifc.    Bat  this  Is  altogether  nn- 


weakening  effects  of  sin  and  unbelief  become  clearly 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  Israelitish  trilies,  Gilead,  the  home,  as  it 
were,  of  heroes,  is  not  able  successfully  to  oppose 
the  enemy.  Israel  is  pressed,  plagued,  plundered ; 
•*  as  in  the  first  year,i  so  through  eighteen  years  *' 

(for  nj»5  read  njiy?).  The  inflictions  to 
which  they  were  obliged  to  submit  one  year,  the 
spoliation  of  their  harvests,  the  plundering  of  their 
villages,  the  imposition  of  tribute,  are  repeated 
year  after  year,  eighteen  times.  The  manifest 
weakness  of  Israel,  the  dismemberment  of  the  na- 
tion, so^  that  one  tribe  finds  no  help  from  any  other 
(ch.  xii.  2),  emboldens  the  oppressor.  Ammon 
passes  over  the  Jordan,  and  attacks  Israel  in  the 
heart  of  its  most  powerful  tribes,"  without  meeting 
resistance.  But  how  came  Israel  into  such  a  con- 
dition of  disruption  ?  Whence  this  inability  to 
unite  its  forces  against  the  overbearing  enemy "? 
This  question  has  already  been  answered  in  ver. 
6.  The  people  has  forsaken  the  one  God,  and 
worships  many  idol  gods.  Falling  away  from  the 
national  faith,  it  has  fallen  into  the  dlsmtegration 
of  egoism.  The  tribes  are  divided  by  their  special 
idols,  their  respective  evil  consciences,  and  by  local 
selfishness.  Only  one  thing  is  commou  to  all,  — 
despondency  and  powerlessncss ;  for  the  ideal 
spirit  of  the  theocratic  people,  the  source  of  union 
and  courage,  is  wanting.  Hence,  after  long  dis- 
tress, thev  all  share  in  a  common  feeling  of  repen- 
tance. They  come  now  to  the  tabernacle,  long- 
neglected  —  for  while  attending  at  near  and  lociS 
idol  temples,  they  have  foi^tten  to  vi^it  the  House 
of  God  —  and  say ;  we  have  sinned. 

Vers.  11,  12.  And  Jehovah  said  to  the  sons 
of  Israel,  Not  firom  Mizraim  (Egypt),  and  Irom 
the  Amorite,  ttom  the  sons  of  Ammon,  and 
firom  the  Philistines  I  It  is  the  Priest  who  an- 
swers the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  through 
Urim  and  Thummim,  as  in  ch.  i.  1.  It  has  been 
observed  that  in  ver.  6  seven  different  national  idols 
are  enumerated  as  having  been  served  by  Israel,  and 
that  in  vers.  11  and  12  seven  nations  are  named, 
out  of  whose  hand  Israel  had  been  delivered.  The 
number  seven  is  symbolical  of  consummation  and 
completion.  All  false  gods,  whom  Israel  has  fool- 
ishly served,  are  included  witli  those  that  are 

likely.  Hitherto,  apostasy  and  serritnde  hare  always  fal- 
lowed the  death  of  the  Judge.  If  the  present  case  were  an 
exception,  the  narrator  would  certainly  hare  noted  it  as 
such.  The  uie  of  the  word  ^this,"  would  perhaps  be 
quite  plain,  if  we  could  have  a  glance  at  the  sources  fhMS 
which  the  narrator  here  draws.  —  Ta.] 
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named  in  yer.  6,  from  the  northeast  and  southeast, 
the  northwest  and  southwest.  Such,  undoubtedly, 
if  likewise  the  sense  of  vei-s.  1 1  and  1 2.  To  Israers 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  Ammon  in  the  Und  of 
ilie   Amoriie,  and  from  the  Philistines,  God  re- 

Elies,  reproachfully  :  that  Israel  hears  itself  as  if  it 
^  ad  sinned  for  the  first  time,  and  a.sked  deliverance 
in  consideration  of  its  repentance.  But,  says  God, 
from  of  old  I  have  liberated  you  from  ait  the  na- 
tions that  surround  you,  —  trom  Egypt  first,  and 
from  every  nation  that  troubled  vou  —  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  —  in  turn.  I^he  yoice  of  God 
speaks  not  in  the  style  of  narrative,  but  in  the 
tone  of  impassioned  discourse.  Under  general 
descriptions,  it  comprehends,  with  rhetorical  vigt)r, 
special  occurrences.  It  introduces  the  Ammonites, 
rhilistines,  and  Amorites,  immediately  after  Egypt, 
because  these  nations  are  now  in  question.  Uave 
I  not  already,  bince  your  exodus  from  Egjrpt,  given 
you  peace,  even  from  these  very  Philistines  (Ex. 
xiii.  17),  Ammonites  (Num.  xxi.  24),  and  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  21  fif)  ?  Thereupon,  the  discourse  passes 
over  into  another  construction ;  for  from  the  ancient 

fiart  it  turns  now  to  events  of  more  recent  times, 
n  those  early  times,  whei\  Moses  led  you,  you  saw 
no  oppression,  but  only  victory.  Later,  when  Zi- 
donians,  Amalckitei*,  and  Maonitcs  oppressed  you, 
I  helped  jrou  at  your  cry.  All  three  names  in- 
dicate only  in  a  gen  'ral  way,  the  quarters  from  which 
the  more  recent  attacks  had  come.  Since  Joshua's 
death,  Israel  had  experienced  only  one  attack 
from  the  north  and  northeast,  all  othem  had  come 
from  the  east  and  southwest.  That  from  the  north, 
was  the  act  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  narrative  of  Barak's  victory,  the  name 
Zidonians  does  not  occur ;  but  Zidon  is  in  emphatic 
language  the  representative,  the  mother,  as  she  is 
called,  of  Phoenicia,  i.  e,  Canaan.  In  a  like  gen- 
eral sense  do  Amaick  and  Maon  here  stand  for 
those  eastern  tribes  from  whose  predatory  incur- 
sions Israel  had  sufl^cred ;  for  Amalek,  the  earliest 
and  most  implacable  enemy  of  Israel,  assisted  both 
Midi  an  and  Moab  in  their  attacks.  Thus  also,  the 
mention  of  Maon  becomes  intelligible.  Modem  ex- 
positors (even  Keil)  consider  the  Septuagint  read- 
mg  MaSidfi  CMidian)  to  be  the  correct  one.  We 
cannot  adopt  this  view;  for  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  that  difficult  readings  are  to  be  preferred 
to  plain  ones.  Maon  is  the  name  of  the  southeast- 
em  wilderness,  familiar  to  us  from  Dayid's  history. 
The  name  has  evidently  been  preserved  in  the 
Maon  of  Arabia  Petriea  (cf.  Ritter,  xiv.  1005). 
Amalek  and  Maon  represent  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
who  from  this  quarter  attacked  Israel.  Every 
iHiint  fh)m  which  Israel  could  be  assailed  has  thus 
been  included ;  for  the  first  three  nations,  Philis- 
^nes,  Ammonites,  and  Amorites,  range  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast,  just  as  the  other  three, 
Zidonians,  Amalekites,  and  Maonitos,  reach  from 
the  northwest  to  the  southeast. 

Vers.  13-16.  Qo,  and  cry  unto  the  gods 
which  ye  have  chosen.  From  all  nations,  says 
the  voice  of  God,  have  I  liberated  you.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  to  you  that  I  am  your  tme  De- 
liverer, and  that  all  the  tribes  round  about  you 
are  your  enemies,  especially  when  they  perceive 
that  you  have  forsaken  Me.  Every  part  of  your 
land  teaches  this  lesson;  and  yet  you  apostatize 
always  anew.  I  have  chosen  you  without  any 
merit  on  your  part,  to  be  a  great  nation,  and  you 
have  left  Me ;  go,  therefore,  in  this  your  time  of 
need,  and  get  you  help  fro.m  the  idol  gods  whom 
you  have  chosen  in  my  place.  This  answer  cuts 
the  sharper,  because  the  idols  to  whoso  service  Is- 


rael apostatized,  were  identical  with  the  very  na- 
tions by  whom  they  were  oppressed.  For  eTcry 
idol  was  national  or  local  in  its  character.  Guii 
speaks  here  with  a  sorrow  like  that  of  a  hnman 
father  who  addresses  an  inconsiderate  child.  Noth- 
ing but  a  sharp  goad  of  reprehension  and  threat- 
enmg  will  drive  it  to  serious  and  thorough  consid- 
eration. But  though  inconsiderate,  it  neverthe- 
less continues  to  be  a  child.  The  fkthcr,  though 
for  the  ptesent  he  disown  it,  cannot  in  good  earnest 
intend  to  abandon  it  altogether.  And,  in  truth, 
Israel  did  not  miscalculate.  When  they  not  only 
confessed  their  sins,  but  even  without  any  visible 
assistance,  imitated  Gideon,  and  in  faith  removed 
their  idol  altars,  the  anger  of  their  Father  was  at 

an  end.  The  phrase  "ittTpJ  '^?Ri?5>  elsewhere 
employed  of  men  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  4,  where  the  peo- 
ple find  the  way  of  the  wilderness  too  long),  is  nere 
applied  with  artless  beauty  to  Israel  s  tender 
lather.  ''His  soul  became  too  short"  for  the 
misery  of  Israel, ».  e.  the  misery  of  the  penitent 
people  endured  too  long  for  Him.  He  could  no 
longer  bring  himself  to  cherish  anger  against  them. 
The  love  of  God  is  no  rigid  human  consistency  : 
it  is  eternal  freedom.  Man's  parental  love  is  its 
image,  albeit  an  image  obscured  by  sin.  The  par- 
able of  the  Prodigal  Son,  especialljr,  gives  us  some 
conception  of  the  wonderful  inconsistency  of  God, 
bv  which  after  chastisement  He  recalls  the  penitent 
sfnner  to  himself.  Nothing  but  the  freedom  of 
God's  love  —  ever  right  as  well  as  free  —  secures 
the  world's  existence.  Love  —  as  only  God  loves ; 
love,  which  loves  for  (Jod's  sake ;  love,  that  par- 
dons the  penitent  oflvnder  seven  and  seventy  time^, 
—  is  true  consistency.  Put  away  the  strange 
gods,  and  the  withered  stock  will  become  green 
a^ain.  This  Israel  experiences  anew,  and  first  in 
Gilead. 

This  notice,  however  brief,  of  the  removal  of  all 
strange  gods,  and  of  Israel's  return  to  Jehovah,  is 
the  necessary,  intimately  connected,  introduction 
to  the  narrative  of  the  deeds  of  Jephthah.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  understanding  of  his  victory  and 
sufiering.  It  explains,  moreover,  why  in  the  nar- 
rative concerning  him,  only  the  name  Jehovah  ap- 
pears. It  teaches  us  to  consider  the  nature  and 
measure  of  that  life  in  which  God,  once  lost  but 
found  again,  reigns. and  rules. 


HOHILETICAL  AND  PRACTIOAL. 

Apostasy  and  Repentance.  Neither  Deborah's 
jubilant  song  of  tnumph,  nor  Gideon's  exulting 
trumpet  notes,  could  secure  succeeding  generations 
of  Israel  against  renewed  apostasy.  It  reappeared 
even  after  a  season  of  qniet  piety.  But  equally 
sure  was  the  coming  of  divine  judgments.  ^  They 
came  fix>m  all  sides,  in  ever-growing  severity  and 
magnitude.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  brought  no 
help,  —  for  they  were  nothing;  and  yet  for  their 
sake  had  Israel  betrayed  its  living  God.  Then 
Israel  began  seriously  to  reflect.  They  not  merely 
wept,  they  did  works  of  tme  repentance.  Ani 
whenever,  by  prayer  and  actions,  they  call  upon 
their  merciful  God,  He,  like  a  tender  fiither,  cannot 
withstand  them.    He  hears  and  answers. 

Not  so  do  men  act  toward  each  other ;  and  vet 
they  are  called  on  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Chri>t. 
What  wonder  that  men  find  their  kindness  ill  re- 
quited, when  God  experiences  a  similar  treatment ! 
But  how  then  dare  they  cherish  anger,  when  be- 
sought for  reconciliation  1     If  God  was  moved. 
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how  can  we  remain  untouched?  And  yet  grudge- 
bearing  is  a  characteristic  against  which  even  pious 
Christians  bear  no  grudge.  The  sinless  God  for- 
gives, and  gives  ever  anew,  —  and  witnesses  of  God, 
men  of  theological  pursuits,  cherish  ill-will  and 
nmcor  for  jears ! 

"  Hov  will,  my  friend,  io  Ood  thon  Uveit, 
AppMit  from  how  thy  debtor  thoo  forgiveet.*' 

Starkb  :  Men  are  veiy  changeable  and  tncon- 
stant,  and  prone  to  decline  from  the  right  way ; 
neither  saffidently  moved  by  kindness,  nor  in- 
fluenced by  punishment. —  The  sajcb  :  True  re- 
pentance consists  not  in  words  but  in  deeds. — 


Li  SCO :  Israel  confesses  its  guilt  and  ill-desert, 
and  gives  itself  wholly  up  to  God'8  will  and  right- 
eous chastening ;  ^et,  full  of  faith,  asks  for  mer- 
ciful, albeit  unmerited,  deliverance.  —  Geblach  : 
That  the  Lord  first  declares  that  He  will  no  longer 
help  Israel,  afterwards,  however,  takes  compassion 
/>n  them  and  makes  their  cause  his  own,  is  a  rep- 
^entation  which  repeats  itself  frequently  in  the 
Old  Testament.  £ach  of  its  oppgsite  elements  is 
true  and  consistent  with  the  other,  as  soon  as  we 
call  to  mind  that  God,  iT6twithstanding  his  eter- 
nity and  iinchangeableness,  lives  with  and  loves 
his  people  in  time,  and  under  human  forms  and 
conditions. 


Repentance  followed  hy  energy^  concord,  and  muttLcU  confidence. 
Chapter   X.  17,  18, 

17  Then  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  were  gathered  together,  and  en- 
camped in  Gilead.     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  assembled  themselves  to- 

18  gether,  and  encamped  in  JVIizpeh  [Mizpah].  And  the  people  and  princes  [the 
peo])le  (namely)  the  chiefs]  of  Gilead  said  one  to  another.  What  man  %s  he  [Who 
is  the  man]  that  will  [doth]  begin  to  fight  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  ? 
he  shall  be  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead."  ' 


EXEOmCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  call  of  Gideon  to  be  a  deliverer  took  place 
past  when  the  national  distress  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  and  Midian  had  entered  on  a  new  expedi- 
tion of  pillage  and  plunder.  A  like  coincidence 
marked  the  present  crisis.  The  sons  of  Ammon 
were  just  making  a  new  incursion  into  Gilead,  when 
they  met  with  a  new  spirit  The  signature  of 
apostasy  and  sin,  is  discord  and  weakness,  despon- 
dency and  self-seeking,  issuing  in  failure  and  dis- 
aster, whenever  action  be  undertaken.  The  sign  of 
conversion  and  true  nenitence  is  concord  and  con- 
fidence, leading,  by  God's  assistance,  to  victory. 

Yer.  1 7.  And  the  sons  of  Ammon  were  gath- 
ered together  ....  the  sons  of  Israel  alao 
assembled  themselves.  The  phrase  '*  sons  of  Is- 
rael "  does  not  alw&ys  include  all  the  tribes.  The 
men  of  any  single  tnbe  may  be  so  designated.  The 
narrator  uses  the  expressioh  here,  however,  in  or- 
der to  intimate  that  though  Gilead  alone  actually 
engages  in  the  war  it  is  nevertheless  done  as  Is- 
rael, according  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
nation.  As  soon  as  Israel  repents,  the  collective 
national  spirit,  the  consciousness  of  national  unity 
through  the  calling  of  God,  reawakes  in  each  of  the 
tribes.  The  localities  at  which  the  respective 
armies  are  said  to  have  assembled  and  prepared  for 
the  conflict,  will  be  considered  under  ch.  xi.  29. 

Ver.  18.    And  the  body  of  the  nobles  of  Gil- 

l  [Dr.   OMnl  evidently  takes    DVJl   m   itai.  const. 
Vint,  beeauae  of  the  article  (ef.  Qes. 


6mm.  110, 2);  and,  secondly,  becanae    QJ   never  etands 


11 


ead  said.  The  hitherto  cowed  Israelites  assembled 
themselves ;  but  that  was  not  all :  they  were  more- 
over united  in  all  they  did.     The  narrative  says 

expressly  1?^?  "^7^  D?"?'  "  ^^^  V^V}^  of  the 
nobles  of  Gilead,"  t.  e,  all,  without  exception.^  No 
envious,  self-seeking  voice  of  protest  or  dissent  was 
heard.  In  times  in  which  distress  is  recognized 
with  real  repentance,  private  interests  cease  to  gov- 
ern. People  then  begin  to  honor  truth  and  actual 
merit.  No  deference  is  then  paid  to  personal 
vanity,  family  connections,  or  wealth ;  but,  all  bv- 
views  and  self-seeking  being  set  aside,  he  is  sought 
after  who  renders  service.  The  nobles  of  Gilead 
could  not  more  clearly  indicate  their  new  temper, 
than  by  unitedly  promising  to  subordinate  them- 
selves to  him  who  begins  to  render  the  banners  of 
Israel  once  more  victorious,  as  their  head. 
■  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  say,  '*  whoso  begtnneth 
to  fight  against  the  sons  of  Ammon.''  In  him  who 
first  again  ^ns  an  advantage  over  the  enemy  in 
battle,  it  will  be  manifest  that  God  is  With  him. 
He,  accordingly,  is  to  be,  not  what  Gideon's  legions 

desired  him  to  become,  their  ^??tt,  ruler,  nor  what 
the  slnfVil  people  of  Shechem  made  of  Abimelech, 
their  "H^Pi  king,  but  their  ttJrf"^,  leader.  Him, 
who  conquers  with  God,  they  desire  to  follow 
unanimously,  as  a  common  he^. 
And  this  one  soon  appeared. 

ft>r  the  mere  notion  of  totality.    It  ia  better  to  take  ^*1Q7 

l^y^  M  atandlng  in  apposition  to  QPH ;  **tfae  people 
(name^)  the  ohielli  of  QUead,"  1. 1.  the  people  throogh  their 
cUefr,  aa  lepreaented  by  them.  ~Ta.] 
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The  previous  history  and  exile  of  Jephthah,     Hie  recall  by  the  elders  of  Gilead, 

Chapteb    XI.  1-11. 

1  Now  [And]  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  was  a  mighty  man  of  Valour  [a  valiant  hero], 

2  and  he  wa^  the  son  of  an  harlot :  and  Gilead  begat  Jephthah.  And  Gilead's  wife 
bare  him  sons ;  and  his  [the]  wife's  sons  grew  up,  and  they  thrust  [drove]  out 
Jephthah,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's   house ;  for 

3  thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange  [another]  woman.  Then  [And]  Jephthah  fled  from 
his  brethren,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob :  and  there  were  gathered  [there  gath- 
ered themselves]  vain  men  [ut  empty  mea,  t.  e.  •dTenturert]  *  to  Jephthah,  and  went  out 

4  with  him.     And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of  [after  a  considerable]  time,  that  the 

5  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  made  war  against  [with]  Israel  And  it  was  so,  that 
when  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  made  war  against  [with]  Israel,  the  elders  of 

6  Gilead  went  to  fetch  Jephthah  out  of  the  land  of  Tob  :  And  they  said  unto  Jephthah, 
Come,  and  be  our  captain,  that  we  may  [and  let  us]  fight  with  the  children  [sons] 

7  of  Ammon.  And  Je[)hthah  said  unto  the  elders  of  GUead,  Did  not  ye  hate  me, 
and  expel  me  out  of  my  father's  house  ?  and  why  are  ye  come  unto  me  now  when 

8  ye  are  in  distress  ?  Ajid  the  elders  of  Gilead  said  unto  Jephthah,  Therefore  we 
turn  again  to  thee  now,  that  thou  mayest  go  with  us,  and  fight  against  the  children 

9  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and  be  our  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.  And  Jeph- 
thah said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  K  ye  bring  me  home  [back]  again  to  fight 
against  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  deliver  them 

10  before  me,  shall  I  [then  I  will]  be  your  head  ?  [.]  And  the  elders  of  Gilead  said 
unto  Jephthah,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  witness  [lit.  hearer]  between  us,  if  we 

11  do  not  so  according  to  thy  words  [word].  Then  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders 
of  Gilead,  and  the  people  '^  made  [placed]  him  [for  a]  head  and  captain  over  them : 
and  Jephthah  uttered  all  his  words  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Mizpeh  [Miz- 
pah]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  8  —  D^p^n.  Dr.  Camel  here  (of.  ch.  is.  4)  rvnders,  lou  Ltuu,  loose,  anaetaed  penoos.  In  his  artiele  on 
"  Jephthah  "  hi  Herzog*fl  Hiol-EnryUopUfiie,  ri.  468,  he  deecribee  them  as  —  «<  people  who  had  nothing  to  Iom.  The 
character  and  condition  of  such  persons  is  more  definitely  described  in  1  Sam.  zzii.  2,  where  distressed  persons,  embar- 
rassed debtors,  and  men  of  wild  dispoeitionSf  an  mid  to  hare  attached  themselres  to  the  fugitive  DaTid."  To  prsrent 
erroneous  inferences,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  next  sentence :  <*  Bat  that  Jophthah,  like  DktTid,  engaged  in  maiauding 
expeditions,  cannot  be  prored."  —  Tb.] 

[2  Ver.  11.  —  D^rr.  Dr.  Caasel :  GesommMnl  —  » tha  ooUaotiTe  body,'*  — eridentiy  with  retesooe  to  his  pnrioiM 
noderlng  in  ch.  z.  18.    Of:  note  1,  p.  161. —Tb.] 


EXBGETIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAU 

The  story  of  Jephthah  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable episodes  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  those  episodes  which, 
ftt>ni  hQxnf;  too  exclusively  considered  in  the  charac- 
ter of  disconnected  frasfments,  have  been  subjected 
both  anciently  and  in  modern  times,  to  the  most  sin- 
gular misapprebensions  and  distortions.  It  gives 
the  moral  likeness  o(  an  Israelitish  tribe,  in  the  time 
of  its  awakening  and  return  to  Ood.  Manasseh  is 
again  the  cooperating  tribe,  —  not  the  western  half, 
however,  but  the  eaitern,  Its  equal  in  warlike  spirit 
(1  Chr.  V.  24)  and  strength,  but  holding  a  relation 
to  the  hero  who  appears  among  them  different 
from  that  formerly  held  by  the  other  toward  Gid- 
eon. When  Gideon  entered  on  his  work,  every- 
thing depended  on  his  own  personality.  No  di- 
vine awakening  had  preceded,  not  even  in  his  own 
city.  In  his  own  house,  there  was  an  altar  to  be 
destroyed.  The  number  of  those  who  deserved  to 
be  his  followers  was  only  three  hundred.     Even  in 


the  time  of  his  success  and  greatness,  it  is  he  alone 
who  keeps  and  upholds  the  divine  life  in  the  na- 
tion. 

The  history  of  Jephthah  furnishes  a  different 
picture.  Gilead  too  had  sinned,  but  it  had  repented. 
The  whole  people  had  put  away  its  false  gods, 
before  it  found  its  hero.  This  hero,  on  his  part, 
finds  himself  supported  by  a  spirituidljr  awakened 
tribe,  thoroughly  animated  witn  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  obedience  toward  Jehovah.  Eveiy  part  of  the 
picture  is  projected  on  a  background  of  true  piety. 
Jephthah  is  the  hero,  the  lei^er,  the  head  of  the 
tribe :  but  he  is  not  the  only  one  whose  eves  are 
ffxed  on  God ;  the  whole  tribe,  like  members  of 
the  head,  obey  the  same  attraction.  It  is  only  be- 
cause this  background  was  ignored,  t.  e.  beciause 
the  connection  oetween  chapters  x.  and  xi.  was 
overiooked,  that  the  principal  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jephthah  has  from  the  earliest  times  given 
rise  to  sucn  singular  explanations. 

Vers.  1 ,  2.  And  Jephthah  the  Oil6«dita  was 
a  valiant  hero.    The  same  terms  were  anplied  to 
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Gideon  by  the  Messenger  of  God  (ch.  vi.  12).  The 
Dobies  of  Gilead  had  determined  (ch.  x.  18)  to  elect 
as  their  leader,  him  who  should  give  evidence  tliat 
God  is  with  him,  by  beginning  to  wage  siicccs^^ful 
warfare.  Thereupon  the  narrative  proceeds : 
"  And  Jephthah  was  a  valiant  hero."  It  was  he 
concerning  whom  they  learned  that  he  an>wcred 
their  description.  His  history  is  then  related.  A 
noble  of  Gilead  had  begotten  him  by  a  public  har- 
lot, and  taken  him  into  his  house.  The  name  of 
tbe  father  is  unknown.  In  the  statement :  "  Gil- 
cad  begat  Jephthah  ;  "  and  also  when  we  read  of 
the  "  wife  of  Gilead ; "  the  term  "  Gilead,"  as 
tribe  name,  takes  the  place  of  the  nnknown  per- 
sonal name.  Not,  indeed,  as  if  "  Gilead "  could 
not  be  a  personal  name ;  but  if  it  were,  Jephthah 
would  have  been  designated  as  "  son  of  Gilead," 
and  not  as  a  "  Gileadite,"  without  any  paternal 
surname,  as  he  is  styled  at  the  first  mention, 
when  he  enters  on  the  scene,  and  at  the  last,  when 
be  dies  (ch.  xii.  7).  This*  conclusion  is  strength- 
ened by  a  comparison  with  the  names  of  other  he- 
roes ;  with  that  of  his  predecessor  Gideon,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  constantly  styled  the  "son  of 
Joash; "  and  also,  among  others,  with  that  of  one 
of  his  successors,  **  Elon  the  Zebulonite  (ch.  xii. 
1  n,  as  to  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  had  no  more  definite 
patronymic.  —  The  father,  subsequently,  had  other 
sons  by  his  lawful  wife.  These,  when  they  had 
grown  np,  and  their  father  had  died,  expelled 
Gideon  from  the  house,  although  the  eldest ;  for, 
said  they, — 

Thou  art  the  son  of  aaother  woman   (Hllj^K 

rnnW).    "  Other "  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  bad 

sense,  aa  in  the  expression  '•  other  {acherim)  gods." 
As  those  are  spunous  gods,  so  '*  another  ishah  '*  is 
a  spurious  wife.  The  expulsion  of  Jephthah  was 
a  base  act ;  for  his  father  had  reared  him  in  his 
honse,  and  left  him  there,  and  he  was  tlie  oldest 
child.  The  act  cannot  be  compared  with  the  re- 
moval of  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Keturah  from 
the  house  of  Abraham.  Those  the  father  himself 
dismissed  with  presents.  But  Jephthah's  father 
had  kept  him  in  the  house,  and  had  thus  signified 
his  purpose  to  treat  him  as  a  son.  Nevertheless, 
Jepnthah  could  obtain  no  redress  from  the  "  elders 
of  Gilead  "  (ver.  7).  If  he  had  been  the  son  of  one 
who  was  properly  a  wife,  his  brothers  would  doub^ 
less  have  Dcen  obliged  to  admit  him  to  a  share  in 
the  inheritance ;  for  Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  Gil- 
ead, had  also  several  co-wives,  whose  sons  —  of 
whom,  be  it  observed  in  passing.  Gad  in  Gilead 
was  one  —  inherited  as  well  as  Joseph  himself. 
But  they  maintained  that  his  mother  had  not  been 
a  wife  of  their  father  at  all,  not  even  one  of  sec- 
ondary rank,  —  that  she  was  nothing  but  an 
harlot.  On  the  ground  of  bastardy,  they  could 
drive  him  out  of  the  house ;  and  at  that  time,  no 
voice  raised  itself  in  Gilead  but  that  of  mockery 
and  hatred  toward  Jephthah.  Such  being  the  case 
he  fled. 

Ver.  3.  And  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob-  The 
name  Tob  is  found  again  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  in 
connection  with  a  war  of  the  Ammonites  against 
king  David.  Its  subsequent  mention  in  the  Books 
of  the  Maccabees  (I.  ch.  v.  13;  II.  xii.  17),  asT(6/3, 
To<^i3,  affords  no  material  assistance  to  any  attempt 
at  identification.  But  since  Jephthah  flees  thither 
as  to  an  asylum;  and  since  adventurers  collect 
about  him  there,  as  in  a  region  of  safety,  whence 
he  is  able  to  make  successful  expeditions,  we  may 


be  justified  perhaps  to  hazard  a  coiyccture  which 
would  tend  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  Hau- 

ran.  E rets  tob  (3ttS  ^JJ)  means  good  land,  and 
fenile,  as  Canaan  is  said  to  be  (Ex.  iii.  8).  The 
iK-st  land  in  Hauran,  still  named  from  its  fertility, 
and  with  which  Wetzstein  has  made  us  again  ac- 
quainted, is  the  Ruhbeh,  in  eastern  Hauran.  Its 
name  signifies,  "  fertile  cornfield."  It  is  the  best 
land  in  Syria,  It  is  still  the  seat  of  Bedouin  tribes, 
who  extend  their  pillaging  expeditions  far  and 
wide.  Of  the  present  tribes,  Wetzstein  relates  that 
they  frequently  combine  with  the  ZuWd,  whose 
name  reminds  us  of  the  Zabadeans  ( I  Mace.  xii. 
31).  Their  land  is  an  excellent  place  of  refuge, 
difficult  of  attack,  and  easily  defended. 

At  the  head  of  adventurous  persons  whom  the 
report  which  soon  went  out  concerning  his  valor, 
had  collected  about  him,  he  made  warlike  expedi- 
tions like  those  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  2),  directed, 
as  David's  were  also,  aeainst  the  enemies  of  his 
nation.  Of  theison  of  Jesse,  it  is  true,  we  know 
for  certain  that,  notwithstanding  his  banishment, 
he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Philistines  (cf.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  Iff.);  but  though  we  have  no  such  direct 
statements  concerning  Jephthah,  we  yet  have 
good  grounds  for  concluding  that  his  expeditions 
were  dirc.cted  against  the  Ammonites.  For  he 
evinced  himself  to  be  a  mighty  hero  ;  and  the  Gil- 
eaditish  nobles  had  pledged  themselves  to  elect 
him  as  their  head  who  should  initiate  victories  over 
Ammon.  Therefore,  when  their  choice  falls  on 
Jephthah,  it  mu«t  be  because  they  have  heard  of 
his  deeds  in  the  land  of  Tob  against  this  enemy.  — 
Modern  writers,  especially,  have  made  a  real  Abal- 
lino  of  Jephthah,  steeped  in  blootl  and  pillage. 
The  character  belongs  to  him  as  little  as  to  David. 
Though  banished,  ho  was  a  valiant  guerilla  chief- 
tain of  his  people  against  their  enemies:  He  was 
the  complete  opposite  of  an  Abimelech.  The  lat- 
ter sought  adventurers  (0^17^^)  for  a  wicked  deed  ; 
to  Jephthah,  as  to  David,  they  come  of  their  own 
accord  and  subordinate  themselves  to  him.  Abime- 
lech was  without  cause  an  enemy  of  his  father's 
house,  and  dipped  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  his 
own  brothers.  Jephthah,  banished  and  persecuted 
by  his  brothers,  turned  his  strength  against  the 
enemies  of  Israel;  and  when  recalled,  cherished 
neither  revenge  nor  grudge  in  his  heart  Abime- 
lech had  fallen  away  from  God ;  Jephthah  was  his 
faithful  servant  All  this  appears  from  his  words 
and  conduct 

Vers.  4-6.  And  after  a  considerable  time  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  sona  of  Ammon  made  war 
with  Israel.  It  was  during  the  time  of  sin  and 
impenitence,  that  Jephthah  was  driven  away  by 
violence  and  hatred.  He  returned  as  an  elderly 
man,  with  a  grown-up  daughter.  The  Ammonit- 
ish  conflict  and  oppression  lasted  eighteen  years. 
The  flight  of  Jephthah  to  Tob  occurred  probably 
some  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles.  In  the  course  of  these  years  he  had 
acquired  fame,  rest,  house,  and  possessions.  He 
had  found  God,  and  God  was  with  him.  If  this 
were  not  his  character,  he  would  not  have  met  the 
elders  of  Gilead  "  as  he  did.  Meimwhile,  how- 
ever, another  spirit  had  asserted  itself  in  Gilead 
also.  For  it  is  the  sign  of  new  life,  that  the  elders 
of  Gilead  do  not  shun  the  humiliation  of  going  to 
Jephthah.  To  be  sure,  they  must  have  been  in- 
formed that  he  also  served  no  strange  gods ;  for  how 
otherwise  could  he  be  of  service  to  them  1  In 
any  case,  however,  it  was  no  small  matter  to  go  to 
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the  hero  whom,  not  bis  brothers  onl}*,  but  they  alM>, 
the  judges,  had  once  ignominiously  driven  forth, 
and  now  say  to  him :  Come  with  us,  and  be  our 

captain !  (V^\} '  &  leader  in  war,  and  according 
to  later  usage  in  peace  also. ) 

Vers.  7-9.  And  Jephthah  Mid  unto  the  elders 
of  Gilead,  Bid  je  not  hate  me,  and  expel  me 
out  of  my  other's  houae  f  The  interview  be- 
tween him  and  the  elders  affords  a  striking  proof 
of  the  subduing  influence  which  the  confession  of 
God  exercises,  even  over  persons  of  vigorous  and 
warlike  spirits.  Jephthah's  speech  does  not  conceal 
the  reproach,  that  aAer  the  nard  treatment  he  re- 
ceived, they  should  have  invited  him  hack  before 
this,  not  first  now  when  they  are  in  distress.  He 
spt'aks  in  a  strnin  himilar'to  that  in  which  the 
voice  of  God  itself  had  recently  addressed  Israel 
(ch.  X.  11). 

And  nobly  do  **  the  elders  "  answer  him.  For 
that  very  reason,  say  tliey,  because  we  are  in  dis- 
tress, do  we  come  to  thee.  Such  being  the  fact, 
thou  wilt  surely  come.  Did  matters  stand  differ- 
ently, thou  wouldest  probably  (and  not  unjustly) 
refuse ;  but  as  it  is,  we  call  thee  to  go  with  us  to 
fight,  and  be  our  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead.  The  satisfaction  thus,  made  to  Jephthah 
is  indeed  great;  but  the  danger  and  responsibility 
to  which  he  is  invited  are  not  less  eminent.  Hfs 
answer,  nevertheless,  exhibits  no  longer  anv  trace 
of  sensitiveness  or  pride.  If  his  tril^  call  Kim  to 
fight,  he  will  obey  their  summons  —  as  all  heroes 
have  ever  done,  who  loved  their  native  land.  He, 
however,  does  it  under  a  yet  nobler  impulse.  Un- 
der other  circumstances  —  such  is  the  underlying 
thought  —  I  would  not  have  come  to  be  your  head. 
If  you  were  now  an  heretofore,  who  would  wish  to 
come!  for  fiir  as  it  is  from  being  a  ble&>ing  to  the 
treei  when,  the  thorn-bush  reigns,  so  far  is  it  fi-om 
pleasing  to  a  noble  mind  to  rule  over  thom-l>u>hes. 
But  since  you  come  to  get  me  to  fight  with  you 
against  Ammon  —  full  of  a  new  spirit,  so  that  1 
can  cherish  the  hope  that  God  will  deliver  the 
enemy  before  me  —  i  consent  to  be  vour  head.  It 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Jephthah  speaks  of 
'•  Jehovah,"  not  of  "  Elohim,"  and  that  he  places 
the  issue  in  God's  hand;  for,  as  ch.  x.  teaches, 
Gilead  had  learned  to  see  that  only  (lod  can  help. 
Jephthah  is  called  because  God's  Spirit  is  recog- 
nized in  him.  Verse  9  has  often  been  taken  as  a 
question ;  a  construction  which  Keil  has  already, 
and  very  pro  perl  v,  rejected. ^  The  position  of 
affairs  has  altogether  erroneously  been  so  appre 
bended,  as  if  Jephthah  were  fearful  lest,  after  vic- 
tory achieved,  tney  would  then  no  longer  recog- 
nize him  as  head,  and  wished  to  assure  himself  on 
this  point  beforehand.  This  view  originates  in 
the  failure  to  perceive  the  spiritual  background  on 
which  the  action  is  projected.  Jephthah  is  not  a 
man  -who  will  be  their  head  at  any  cost.  There  is 
no  trace  of  ambition  in  his  language.  He  is  will- 
ing to  be  their  head,  if  they  are  such  members  as 
will  insure  the  blessing  of  God.  Whoever  knows 
his  countrymen  as  he  knew  them,  and  has  himself 
turned  to  God,  will  not  be  willing  to  be  their 
leader,  unless  they  have  become  o&er  than  they 
were.  For  that  reason  he  says  :  If  you  bring  me 
back,  in  order  tnily  and  unitedly  to  fight  Am- 
mon, and  be  worthy  of  God's  blessing,  —  in  that 
case,  I  will  be  your  head.    The  guaranty  of  vic- 

1  [Keil  obaerTM  that  the  reply  of  the  elden  in  rer.  10, 
nm?I[3  ^2)  ^*?3^7^T  "preeuppoeee  ao  afBrmatiTe,  not 
ea  kterrogatlTe  attofmnce  on  the  pert  of  Jephthah."    The 


tory  is  sought  by  this  valiant  man,  not  in  his  own 
courage,  but  in  the  worthiness  of  the  warriors  be- 
fore God, 

Ver.  10.  Jehorah  be  a  hearer  between  ua. 
If  we  do  not  so  aooording  to  thy  word.  They 
invoke  God,  whom  they  have  penitently  supplica- 
ted, as  witness ;  they  swear  by  Him  that  they  will 
do  mhatever  Jephthiah  will  command.  They  f^ve 
him  thereby  a  guaranty,  not  only  that  as  soldiers 
they  will  obey  their  eeneral,  but  also  that  in  their 
conduct  towards  God  they  will  be  guided  by  their 
leader's  instruction  and  direction.  For  not  in 
military  discipline  only,  but  much  rather  in  the 
moral  and  religious  spirit  by  which  Israel  is  ani- 
mated, lies  his  hope  of  victory. 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  Jephthah  spake  all  hia  words 
befbre  Jehovah  in  Mizpah.  Jephthah  goes  alon^ ; 
the  people  —  the  collective  nobility  —  make  him 
head  and  leader ;  but  not  by  means  of  sin  and  dis- 
honor, as  Abimelech  became  king.  Jephthah  re- 
ceives his  appointment  from  the  Iiand  of  God.  In 
the  spirit  of  God,  he  enters  on  his  work.  As  chief- 
tain, it  tlevolve^  on  him  to  tell  his  people  what 
course  must  be  pursued :  he  does  it  in  the  presence 
of  (iod.  It  is  the  ancient  God  of  Israel  befbre 
whom,  at  Mizpah,  where  the  people  are  encamped, 
he  issues  his  regulations,  addresses,  and  military 
oi-ders.    On  Mizpah,  see  at  ch.  xi.  29. 

Kcil  has  justly  repelled  the  idea  that  the  expres- 
sion '"'j^?  ^39 ^»  "  befbre  Jehovah,"  necessarily 
impli^'s  a  solemn  sacrificial  cei-emony.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  such  a  solemnity 
cannot  be  maintained.  Whatever  the  ceremonial 
may  have  been,  the  meaning  is,  that  Jephthah,  in 
s]>eaking  all  his  words  befbre  God,  thereby  con- 
fessed Jehovah  and  his  law,  in  contradistincdon  to 
heathenism  and  idolatrjr.  In  the  spirit  of  this  oon- 
ti-'Sbion,  he  entered  on  his  office. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  manner  in  which  divine  compassion  fills 
men  with  his  Spirit,  for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  is 
wonderful.  The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  he- 
roes who  suddenly  arise  in  Israel,  and  in  nations 
generally,  to  deliver  and  save,  is  one  which  leads 
down  into  the  profoundest  depths  of  divine  wisdom. 
The  selection  of  every  Israehtish  Judge  is  a  new 
sign  of  compassion,  but  also  of  corrective  chasten- 
ing. For  presumption  and  self-sufllciency  were  al- 
ways at  the  bottom  of  their  apostasies.  Hence, 
in  the  selection  of  the  Judges,  the  admonition  to 
humility  becomes  continually  more  urgent  Israel 
is  made  to  know  that  God  cfiooses  whom  He  wills, 
and  raises  from  the  dust  him  whom  the  people 
will  place  at  their  head.  They  have  already  ex- 
perienced thiS'  in  the  cases  of  Ehud,  the  lef^-handed. 
of  Deborah,  a  woman,  of  Gideon,  the  youngest  and 
least  of  his  family.  All  these,  however,  had  been 
well-bom  persons,  connected  with  the  people  by 
normal  relations.  In  Jephthah's  case,  the  choice 
becomes  still. more  extraordinary.  A  bastard,  an 
exile  and  adventurer,  must  be  gone  after.  The 
magnates  of  the  land  must  humble  themselves  to 
bring  the  exile  home,  to  submit  themselves  to  him. 
and  make  him  the  head  of  the  tribe.  That  thsy 
do  it,  is  proof  of  their  repentance ;  that  the  choice 
is  just,  is  shown  by  the  result. 

^3bH  (TOT.  9)  Is  simply  the  eophatio  oorvalatlTe  of  the  pie> 
ceding  Cny.  —  Ta.] 
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Thus,  many  a  stone,  rejected  by  the  boilders, 
has,  typically,  even  before  Christ,  become  the  head 
of  the  corner.  Unbelief  deprives  a  nation  of  judg- 
ment. To  discern  spirits,  b  a  work  to  be  done 
only  by  an  inward  life  in  God.  Sin  expels  whom- 
soever it  cannot  overcome ;  but  penitence  recalls 
him,  whenever  it  perceives  the  ground  of  its  own 
distress.  Cfnly  he,  however,  returns  without  a 
grudge  in  his  heart,  who  shares  in  the  penitence. 

Stabks  :  Men  are  accustomed  to  go  the  near- 
est way ;  but  God  commonly  takes  a  roundabout 
way,  when  He  designs  to  make  one  noble  and 
great^  —  Thb  samk  :  Happy  he,  who  in  all  he 
speaks  and  does  looks  witJi  holy  reverence,  even 
though  it  be  not  expressed  in  words,  to  the  omnis- 
cient and  omnipresent  God ;  for  this  is  the  true 
ibondation  of  all  faithfulness  and  integrity. 

[Bp.  H^ll  :  The  common  gifts  of  God  respect 
not  the  parentage  or  bluod,  but  are  indifferently 
scattered  where  He  pleases  to  let  them  fall.     The 


1  [Bp.  Hail  :    "  Men  love  to  go  tha  naarest  waj,  and 
often  fidl.      Qod  eommonljr  goes  aboat,  and  in  his  own 
I  sorelj  home.-'  —  Tt.] 


choice  of  the  Almighty  is  not  guided  by  our 
rules :  as  in  s])iritual,  so' in  earthly  things,  it  is  not 
in  him  that  willeth.  —  Scott  :  As  the  sins  of  par- 
ents so  often  occasion  disgrace  and  hardship  to 
their  children,  this  should  unite  with  higher  mo- 
tives, to  induce  men  to  govern  their  passions  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Uod.  —  Bush:  The  pre- 
tense of  legal  right,  is  often  a  mere  cover  to  the 
foulest  wrongs  and  injuries.  —  Henby  :  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  assembled  and  encamped,  eh. 
X.  17 ;  but,  like  a  body  without  a  head,  thev  owned 
they  could  not  fight  without  a  commander.  So 
necessary  it  b  to  all  societies  that  there  be  some  to 
rule,  and  others  to  obey,  rather  than  that  every 
man  be  his  own  master.  Blessed  be  God  for  gov- 
ernment, for  a  good  government! —  Bp.  Hall  (on 
ver.  7 ) :  Can  we  look  for  any  other  answer  from 
God  than  this  ?  Did  ye  not  drive  me  out  of  your 
houses,  out  of  your  hearts,  in  the  time  of  your 
health  and  jollity  ?  Did  ye  not  plead  the  strict- 
ness of  my  charge,  and  the  weignt  of  my  yoke  ? 
Did  not  your  willful  sins  expel  me  from  your  souls  ? 
What  do  you  now,  crouching  and  creeping  to  me 
in  the  evil  day  1 — Th.] 


Jephthah's  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  king  o/Ammon, 
Chapter  XI.    12-28. 


12  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  unto  the  king  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon, 
saying,  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me  [What  is  there  between  me  and  thee],  that 

13  thou  art  come  against  [unto]  me  to  fight  in  my  land  ?  And  the  king  of  the  chil- 
dren [sons]  of  Ammon  answered  unto  the  messengers  of  Jephthah,  Because  *  Israel 
took  away  my  land,  when  they  [he]  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  from  Arnon  even  unto 
[the]  Jabbok,  and  unto  [the]  Jordan :  now  therefore  restore  those  lands  again 

14  peaceably.     And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  again  unto  the  king  of  the  children 

15  [sons]  of  Ammon  :  And -said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  Jephthah,  Israel  took  not  away 

16  the  land  of  Moab,  nor  the  land  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  :  But  [For]  when 
Israel  [they]  came  up  from  Egypt,  and  [then  Israel]  walked  through  the  wilderness 

17  unto  the  R^  Sea,  and  came  to  Kadesh  ;  [.]  Then  [And]  iHrael  "*  sent  messen- 
gern  unto  the  king'  of  Edom,  saying,  Liet  me,  I  pray  thee,  pass  through  thy 
land :  ^  but  the  king  of  Edom  would  not  hearken  [hearkened  not]  thereto.  And  in 
like  manner  they  sent  unto  the  king  of  Moab  ;  but  he  would  not  consent.    And  Is- 

18.rael  abode  in  Kadesh.  Then  they  went  along  through  the  wilderness,  and  com- 
passed « the  land  of  Edom,  and  the  land  of  Moab,  and  came  by  [on]  the  east  side '' 

'  of  [to]  the  land  of  Moab,  and  pitched  [encamped]  on  the  other  [yonder]  side  of  Ar- 
non, but  came  not  within  the  lK)rder  of  Moab  :  for  Arnon  was  [is]  the  border  of 

19  Moab."  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites/  the 
king  of  Heshbon  ;  and  Israel  said  unto  him,  Let  us  pass,  we  pray  thee,  through 

20  thy  land  r  unto  my  place.  But  Sihon  trusted  not  Israel  to  pass  through  his 
coast  [territory] :  but  Sihon  gathered  all  his  people  together,A  and  [theyj 

21  pitched  [encamped]  in  Jaliaz,  and  [he]  fought  against  [with]  Israel.*  .And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  Israel  delivered  Sihon  and  all  his  people  into  the 
hand  of  Israel,  and  they  smote  them ; -fc  so  [and]  Israel  possessed  [took  i 


a  Y«r.  17.~T1m  wordf  printad  in  blAckbced  type  are 
ftmod  In  Num.  zz.  and  zxi.  The  first  p^rt  of  ver.  17  It 
from  Nam.  xx.  14,  exeept  that  there  "  Utmk ''  tmkei  the 
place  of  "IrmI.**  On  the  other  hand,  the  expreesloa, 
**  Thiu  aeHh  thy  brother  tomel/*  there  need,  Is  here  wanting. 

6  Yer.  17.  —Num.  xx.  17 ;  only,  <«  let  me  paae,*'  to  there 
xeada  '^  let  ne  paee.'* 

e  Ver.  18.  —  Nam.  xxl.  4  hae  32pb. 
*  Ver.  18.  —  Nam.  xxl.  11. 


«  Ver.  18.  —  Nam.  xxl.  18. 
/Ver.  19  —Nam.  xxl.  21. 


0  Ver.  19.  ~  Num.  xxl.  22  hae  rPJiy^J  for  "TTn^yj 

h  Ver.  20.  —  Norn.  xxl.  28. 

»  Ver.  20—  Nam.  xxl.  28,  the  wordf  ^  thej  eneamped  ^ 
being  subetltated  for  "  he  came." 
k  Ver.  21.  —Nam.  xxl.  24  ;  ''Inael  mote  him." 
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22 


23 
24 


25 


of,  i.  <.  cooqoered]  all  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  the  iDhabitants  of  that  ooantry.  And 
they  possessed  [conquered]  all  the  coasts  [the  entire  territory]  of  the  Amorites,  from 
Arnon  even  unto  [the]  Jabbok,  and  from  the  wilderness  even  unto  [the]  Jordan. 
So  now  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  Israel  hath  dispossessed  the  Amorites  from 
before  his  people  Israel,  and  shouldest  thou  possess  [dispossess]  '  it  [».  «•  the  jMopie 
imei  ]  ?  Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which  Chemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee  4o  possess  ? 
So  whomsoever  [whatsoever]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God  shall  drive  out  from 
before  us  [shall  give  us  to  possess],  them  [that]  will  we  possess.  And  now  art 
thou  any  thing  better  than  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  king  of  Moab  ?  did  he  ever  strive 

26  against  [litigate  with] '  Israel,  or  did  he  ever  fight  against  them,  [?]  While  [Since] 
Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon  and  her  towns  [daughter-cities],  and  in  Aroer  [Aror]  and 
her  towns  [daughter-cities],  and  in  all  the  cities  that  be  along  by  the  coasts  [bimks] 
of  Arnon  [thaw  imtv  i«-wj]  three  hundred  years  ?  [;]  why  therefore  did  ye  not  recover 

27  them  within  that  time  ?  Wherefore  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee,  but  thou  doest 
me  wrong  to  war  against  me :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  the  Judge  be  judge  this  day  be- 
tween the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon.  Howbeit, 
the  king  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Jeph- 
thah  which  he  sent  him. 


28 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  18 Dr.  Canel  omlti  '*  BecaoM.''  ^7j,  in  tiiif  place,  maj  be  either  the  lign  of  a  direct  quotation,  as  which  H 

would  be  loffletenUy  indloatod  by  a  colon  after  '*  Jephthah  *' ;  or  a  caiual  ootUanction  (B.  V.,  De  Wecte).  If  the  Utter, 
the  Motenee  It  elliptical :  ^*  We  hare  much  to  do  with  each  other,"  or,  '■  I  am  come  to  fight  againct  thee,^>  bemtue^^te.  ~ 
Te-I 

P  Ver.  28.  —  SlDCn'^n.  lit. '<  eeise  him ''  "  The  oonstnwtloo  of  Q^^  with  the  aeciwatiTe  of  the  ptopk^'  aaji 
Kell,  "arisee  from  the  Ikct  that  in  order  to  teiae  upon  a  land,  it  ie  nec«mn7  flret  to  orerpower  the  people  that  Inbabita 
it."  Both  he  and  Berthean.  however,  refer  the  tuAz  to  <'  Uie  Amorite,'*  and  are  then  obliged  to  make  the  Amorite  iitaod 
for  the  '<  land  of  the  Amori.e."  _Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  25.  —  3*^*1,  to  contend  In  words,  to  plead  before  a  Judge.  Dr.  Caaeel  tranalatas  by  nehUn,  to  Utigata,  which 
must  here  of  ooutm  be  taken  in  a  deriratlTe  eeose.  —  Te.] 


BXlfiQKTICAL  AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  12.  The  peaceable  negotiations  into  which 
Jephthah,  before  ne  proceeds  to  war,  enters  with 
Ammon,  demonstrate  —  and  the  less  successful 
such  efibrts  usually  are,  the  more  characteristically 
—  the  tnily  God-fearinjj  character  of  the  new  chief- 
tain. The  Ammonites  were  a  strong  and  valiant 
people  (cf.  Num.  xxL ;  Deut.  ii.  20,  21);  but  it 
was  not  on  this  account  that  he  sought  to  negotiate 
with  them  once  more.  The  Ammonites  were  de- 
scended from  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abraham ;  and 
Israel,  on  their  ioumey  to  Canaan,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  assail  them  (Deut.  ii.  19).  Jephthah, 
before  he  draws  the  sword,  wishes  to  free  himself 
from  every  liability  to  be  truthful! v  charged  with 
the  violation  of  ancient  and  sacre^^  prescriptions. 
He  dofeires  to  have  a  clear,  divine  right  to  war,  in 
case  Ammon  will  not  desist  from  its  hostile  pur- 
poses. He  hopes  for  victory,  not  through  strength 
of  arms,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  his  cause. 
This  he  would  secure  ;  so  that^  he  may  leave  it  to 
God  to  decide  between  the  parties. 

WhAt  is  there  between  me  and  theo,  '*y  Hti 

"n^J.  A  proverbial  form  of  speech,  which  may 
serve  the  most  divergent  states  of  mind  to  express 
and  introduce  anv  effort  to  repel  and  ward  off. 
While  it  might  here  bo  rendered,  *'  What  wilt 
thou  1  what  have  I  done  to  thee  1 "  in  the  month 
of  the  prophet  Elisha,  repelling  the  unholy  king 
(2  Kgs.  iii.  13),  it  means,  *' How  comest  thou  to 
nne  ?  I  know  thee  not ! "  and  in  that  of  the  woman 
whose  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  child  breaks  out 


afresh  when  she  sees  Elijah  (1  Kgs.  xrii.  18),  *'  Alas, 
let  me  alone,  stay  awa^  I  "  The  Gospel  translate^ 
it  by  t(  ifiol  Ktd  aoi;  m  which  form  it  appears  in 
the  celebrated  passage,  John  ii.  4,  where  Jesus 
speaks  to  Mary.  But  it  has  there  not  the  harsh 
sense,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee ! "  (which  it 
has  not  even  here  in  the  message  of  Jephthah),  but 
only  expresses  a  hurried  request  for  silence,  for  his 
"  hour  was  not  yet  come." 

Ver.  13.  Israel  took  away  my  land.  For  a 
question  of  right,  Ammon,  like  other  robbers  and 
conquerors,  was  not  at  all  prepared ;  but  sinoe  it 
is  put,  the  hostile  king  cannot  well  evade  it.  Rea- 
sons, however,  have  never  been  wanting  to  justify 
measures  of  violence.  Although  unacquainted 
with  the  arts  of  modem  state-cratf,  ancient  nations, 
as  well  as  those  of  later  times,  understood  how  to 
base  the  demands  of  their  desires  on  historical 
wrongs.  Only,  such  claims,  when  preferred  by 
nations  like  the  Ammonites,  usually  did  not  wenr 
even  the  appearance  of  truth.  The  king  of  Am- 
mon seeks  to  excuse  his  present  war  against  Israel, 
bv  asserting  that  when  Israel  came  up  out  of 
Egypt  they  took  from  him  the  territory  between 
Arnon,  Jabbok,  and  Jordan,  about  coextensive 
with  the  inheritance  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  It  was 
utterly  untrue.  For  when  Israel  went  forth  out 
of  Egypt,  this  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  SihoB, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  who  ruled  in  Heshbon  (Num. 
xxi.).  This  king,  it  is  true,  had  obtained  it  by 
conquest ;  but  not  so  much  from  Ammon  as  from 
Moab,  even  though  some  connection  of  the  Am- 
monites with  the  conauered  lands  is  to  be  inforre<l 
from  Josh.  xiii.  25.    Israel  itself  had  fought  with 
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neither  Moab  nor  Ammon,  taken  nothing  from 
them,  nor  even  crossed  their  borders. 

Jephthah  does  not  fail  to  reduce  this  false  pre- 
tense to  its  nothin;niC88  ;  for  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  his  view  to  make  it  manifest  that  the 
war,  on  the  side  of  the  Ammonites,  was  thoroughly 
unjust.  The  memoir  which  he  sends  to  the  king 
of  Ammon,  is  as  clear  as  it  is  instructive.  It  shows 
the  existence  of  a  historical  consciousness  in  the 
Israel  of  that  day,  asserting  itself  as  soon  as  the 
people  became  converted  to  God.  For  only  a  be- 
lieving people  is  instructed  and  strengthened  by 
history.  Jephthah  unfolds  a  piece  of  the  hi^jtory 
of  Israel  in  tne  desert.  It  has  oeen  asked,  in  what 
relation  the  statements  here  made  stand  to  those 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  answer  Is,  that 
the  message  of  Jephthah  makes  a  free  use  of  the 
statements  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Vers.  15-28.  Thus  saith  Jephthah.  This  in- 
troduction to  Ter.  15  already  indicates  tlfe  free 
combinau'on  by  Jephthah,  of  statements  derived 
flx>m  the  ancient  records.  That  which  is  of  pecul- 
iar interest  in  this  document,  and  strongly  evinces 
its  originality,  is,  that  while  the  tnms  of  the  lan- 
guage end  the  various  verbal  repetitions  (already 
pointed  out  in  the  text)  indicate  the  source  whence 
It  was  borrowed,  its  departures  from  that  source 
evidence  the  freedom  with  which  the  material  is 
used  for  the  end  in  yiew.  Nothing  is  said  which 
is  not  contained  in  the  Pentateuch;  only  a  few 
fiwrts,  of  present  pertinence,  are  brought  forward 
and  freely  emphasized.  Bertheau  is  inaccurate, 
when  he  thinks  that  the  statement  in  ver.  17,  con- 
cerning Israel's  sending  to  Moab  to  ask  for  passage 
throng  their  land  and  Moab's  refusal,  is  alto- 
gether new.  For  in  the  firet  place  the  perfect 
equality  of  Edom  and  Moab  as  regards  the  policy 
pursned  towards  them  by  Moses,  is  already  inti- 
mated in  Deut.  ii.  9 ;  and  in  the  next  place,  ver. 
29  of  the  same  chapter  makes  Moses  request  Sihon 
to  give  a  passage  to  Israd  through  his  land,  and 
that  he  will  not  do  "  as  the  sons  of  Esau  and  the 
Moabites  did,"  to  wit,  deny  them.  That  which 
connects  ver.  29  with  ver.  28  (Dent,  ii.),  is  not 
that  Esau  and  Moab  had  granted  what  Moses  now 
requests  of  Sihon,  but  that  they  had  not  allowed 
his  petition,  bv  reason  of  which  he  is  compelled  to 
demand  it  of  Sihon.^  Here,  therefore,  it  is  plainly 
intimated,  that  Moab  also  refused  a  passage.  This 
fact,  Jephthah  clothes  in  his  own  language,  and 
weaves  into  his  exact  narrative  with  the  selfsame 
design  with  which  Moses  alluded  to  it  in  the  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  namely,  to  prove  that  Israel 
was  compelled  by  necessity  to  take  its  way  through 

1  [Thk  int«rpretatloo  of  Deut.  U.  29,  which  would  dear 
it  of  all  appearance  of  conflict  with  Num.  xz.  14-20,  it  an- 
Jbrtunately  not  supported  bj  the  language  of  the  original. 
The  natural  rendering  of  the  text  i<  substantially  that  of 
the  E.  T. :  **  Thou  shalt  sell  me  food  for  money,  that  I  may 
eat ;  and  thou  shalt  give  roe  water  for  money,  that  I  may 
drink ;  only  I  will  pass  through  on  my  feet :  as  did  unto 
me  the  sons  of  Esau  who  dwell  in  8eir,  and  the  Moabites 
who  dwell  in  Ar :  until  I  pass  over  Jordan,  into  the  land 
which  Jehovah  our  Ood  givetb  us."  The  reader's  first 
thonght  is,  that  the  conduct  of  Edom  and  Moab  is  reibrred 
to  as  a  precedent  covering  both  parts  of  the  present  request 
to  Sihon :  "  Sell  me  food  and  grant  me  a  passage  —  as  Edom 
•  and  Moab  did,  so  do  thou."  But  history  relates  that 
Edom  denitd  a  pasaage,  and  that  Israel  made  a  detour 
around  the  Edomite  territories.  May  we  then  regard  the 
precedent  as  refimring  only  to  the  matter  of  supplies  ?  and 
the  clause  which  recalls  it  to  the  memory  of  Sihon,  as  occu- 
pying a  place  e^fier  that  which  a  logical  arrangement  of  the 
clauses  would  assign  it  ?  This  supposition,  by  no  means 
nnlikdy  in  itself,  seems  to  be  Ikvored  by  the  oonstroctlon 


the  land  of  the  Amorite.  The  same  tracing  of 
events  to  their  causes,  leads  Jephthah  in  ver.  20  to 
say  of  Sihon  :  *'  he  trusted  not  Israel,"  whereas 
Num.  xxi.  23  merely  says :  *'  he  permitted  not." 
Jephthah  seeks  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the 
fact,  that  if  Sihon  lost  his  land,  the  fault  lay  not 
with  Israel.  Sihon  could  not  but  see  that  no 
other  passage  remained  for  Israel ;  but  he  refused 
to  credit  the  peaceable  words  of  Moses.  Ilis  dis- 
trust was  his  ruin.  Further :  instead  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  until  I  pass  over  Jordan,  into  the  land 
which  Jehovah  our  God  giveth  us  "  (l)cut.  ii.  29), 
Jephthah  writes,  "  let  us  pass  through  thy  land  to 
my  piace."  At  that  time,  he  means  to  say,  the 
Canaan  this  side  the  Jordan  was  Israel's  destina- 
tion ;  for  not  till  after  that — and  this  is  why  he 
changes  the  phraseology  —  did  God  give  us  Canaan 
beyond  the  Jordan  also.  For  the  same  reason  he 
substitutes  •*  Israel  "  for  **  Moses  "  in  the  expres- 
sion, "  And  Moses  sent  messengers"  (Num.  xx. 
14).  Over  aj^nst  Ammon,  he  brings  Israel  into 
view  as  a  nauonal  personality. 

On  the  basis  of  this  historical  review,  Jephthah 
in  a  few  sentences  places  the  unrighteousness  of 
his  demands  before  the  king  of  Ammon.  What, 
therefore,  Jehovah  our  God  allowed  us  to  conquer 
—  that  thou  wilt  possess  ?  thou,  who  hadst  no 
claims  to  it  at  any  time,  since,  properly  speaking, 
it  was  never  thine  ?  If  any  party  could  main  tarn 
a  claim,  it  was  Moab;  but  Balak,  the  king  of 
Moab,  never  raised  it,  nor  did  he  make  war  on 
that  account  The  conquest,  by  virtue  of  which 
Israel  held  the  land,  was  not  the  result  of  wrongfiil 
violence,  but  of  a  war  rashly  induced  by  the  enemy 
himself.  ^  God  gave  the  victory  and  the  land.  A 
more  solid  title  than  that  which  secures  to  Israel 
the  country  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok, 
there  cannot  be.  Or  has  Ammon  a  better  for  his 
own  possession  ?  Were  they  not  taken  by  force 
of  arms  from  the  Zamzummim  (Deut.  ii.  21  )^  or,  as 
Jephthah  expresses  it,  "  were  they  not  given  thee 
by  Chemosh,  thy  god  ? "  He  makes  use  of  Am- 
mon's  own  form  of  thought  and  expression.  Che- 
mosh (the  desolater,  fW)m  tT^J  =  tt?5p  is  the 
God  of  War.    As  such,  he  can  here  represent  the 

fod  of  Ammon,  although  usually  regarded  as  the 
ioabitish  deity ;  for  it  is  the  martial  method  in 
which  Ammon  obtained  his  land  on  which  the 
stress  is  laid.  Chemosh  is  war  personified,  hence 
especially  honored  by  the  Moabites,  whose  Ar  Moab, 
the  later  AreopoUs,  is  evidently  related  to  the 
Greek  Ares^  (Mars).  Hence  also  the  represen- 
tation of  him  on  extant  specimens  of  ancient  Are- 

of  the  sentence.  It  does  not,  however,  relieve  the  passage 
of  all  difficulty.  For  it  still  leaver  the  impUcation  that 
Bdom  and  Moab  sold  food  and  water  to  Israel,  whereas  ac- 
cording to  Num.  XX.  20  they  refused  to  do  that  also.  Keil 
therefore  argues  that  this  reftisal  was  made  when  Israel  was 
on  the  western  boundary  of  Bdom,  where  the  character  of 
the  mountains  made  It  easy  to  repulse  an  army  ;  but  tliat 
when  Israel  had  reached  their  eastern  boundary,  where  the 
mountains  sink  down  into  vast  elevated  plains,  and  pre- 
rent  no  dineulty  to  an  invading  army,  the  Edomites  took 
counsel  of  prudence,  and  instead  of  offering  hostilities  to 
the  Israelites,  contented  themselves  with  the  profitable  sale 
of  what  would  otherwhie  hare  been  taken  by  force.  This 
is  at  least  a  plausible  explanation,  although  not  founded 
on  historical  evidence,  unless,  wliat  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able, Deut.  ii.  2-8  is  designed  to  explain  the  course  of  oc- 
tuai  events  by  a  statement  of  divine  instructions.  —  Tb.] 

:i  Hence,  the  name  Aroer  proves  also  that  the  worship  of 
the  '-  War^god  "  obtained  in  Ammon  as  well  as  in  Moab. 
For  a  cits  of  that  name  existed  in  the  territories  of  each  of 
these  nations. 
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opolitan  coins,  where  he  appears  with  a  sword  in 
his  right,  and  a  lance  and  shield  in  his  left  hand,  with 
torches  on  either  side  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Nummor,\u. 
894  ;  Movers,  Phdnizier/i.  334). 

Jephthah  is  sincere  in  this  reference  to  the  title 
bjr  which  Ammon  holds  his  land.  He  does  not 
dispute  a  claim  grounded  on  ancient  conquest.  For 
in  bent.  ii.  21,  also,  it  is  remarked,  from  a  purely 
Israelitish  point  of  view,  that  "Jehovah  gave  the 
land  to  the  soub  of  Ammon  for  a  possession." 
Quite  rightly  too;  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  is  the 
God  of  all  nations.  But  as  Jephthah  desires  to 
speak  intelligibly  and  forcibly  to  Ammon,  who 
does  not  understand  the  world-wide  government 
of  Jehovah,  he  connects  the  same  sentiment  with  I 
the  name  of  Chemosh,  to  whom  Ammon  traces 
batk  his  warlike  deeds  and  claims.^  He  thereby  | 
points  out,  in  the  most  striking  and  conclusive 
manner,  that  if  Ammon  refuses  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  Israel  to  its  territory,  he  at  the  same 
time  undermines,  in  principle,  his  own  right  to  the 
country  he  inhabits.  Aside  from  this,  300  vears 
have  passed  since  Israel  first  dwelt  in  Heshbon, 
Aroer,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amon.  The  state- 
ment exhibits  a  fine  geographical  arrangement: 
Heshbon,  as  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  is  put 
first;  then,  to  the  north  of  it,  Aroer  (or  Aror,  prob- 
ably so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  southern 
Aroer)  in  Gad,  over  against  the  capital  of  Ammon ; 
aitd  finally,  in  the  south,  the  cities  on  the  Amon. 
Possession,  so  long  undisputed,  cannot  now  be 
called  in  question.  Jephthah  concludes,  therefore, 
that  on  his  side  no  wrong  had  been  committed ; 
but  Ammon  seeks  a  quarrel  —  may  God  decide  be- 
tween them!  But  Ammon  hearkened  not — a 
proof  how  little  the  best  and  most  righteous  state 
papers  avail,  when  men  are  destitute  of  good  in- 
tentions. On  the  other  hand,  let  this  exposition 
of  Jephthah  be  a  model  for  all  litigating  nations, 
and  teach  them  not  only  to  claim,  but  trAly  to 
have,  right  and  justice  on  their  side.  For  God, 
the  judge,  is  witness  and  hearer  for  all. 


HOMILEnCAL  AND  PRAOTIOAL. 

[P.  H.  S. :  Jephthah  as  Diplomatist  —  a  noble 
model  for  modern  imitation.  His  document  is,  1. 
Straightforward  and  convincing  by  its   truthful- 

1  [WoBDSWOKTB  :  "  It  doM  not  Mem  th&t  Jephthah  is 
here  luing  the  Iftogiuge  of  innalt  to  the  Ammonitef,  but  Is 
(iriDg  them  a  oourteous  reply.  He  appears  to  reoognhe 
Chemosh  as  a  local  deity ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  Lord  as  the 


'nets;  2.  Firm  in  its  maintenance  of  righteous 
'  claims ;  yet,  withal,  3.  Winning  and  conciliating 
in  its  tone.  —  The  most  upright  diplomacy  may 
I  fail  to  avert  war ;  bat  it  is  nevertheless  powerful 
for  the  right.  Israel  doubtless  fought  better,  and 
with  higher  feelings,  when  it  saw  the  righteousness 
of  its  cause  so  nobly  set  forth ;  while  the  enemy 
must  have  been  proportionably  depressed  bv  con- 
victions of  an  opposite  character.  —  Jephthah 's  di- 
plomacy as  contrasted  with  that  of  tiie  king  of 
Moab.  Alas,  that  representatives  of  Christian 
nations  should  so  oAen  imitate  the  heathen  king 
rather  than  the  Hebrew  Jud^,.and  that  Christian 
nations  should  uphold  them  in  it  I 

Henrt  :  Jephthah  did  not  delight  in  war, 
though  a  mighty  man  of  valor,  but  was  willing  to 
prevent  it  by  a' peaceable  accommodation.  War 
should  be  the  last  remedy,  not  to  be  used  till  all 
other  methods  of  ending  matters  in  variance  have 
been  tned  in  vain.  This  rule  should  also  be  ob- 
served in  going  to  law.  The  sword  of  justice,  as 
the  sword  of  war,  must  not  be  appealed  to  till  the 
contending  parties  have  first  endeavored  by  gentler 
means  to  understand  one  another,  and  to  accom- 
modate matters  in  variance  (1  Cor.  vi.  1 ).  —  The 
SAME  :  (on  vers.  17, 18) :  Those  that  conduct  them- 
selves inofiensively,  may  take  the  comfort  of  it,  and 
plead  it  against  those  that  charge  them  with  in- 
justice and  wrong.  Our  righteousness  will  answer 
for  us  in  time  to  come,  and  will  "  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men.''  —  Thb  same  :  One  in- 
stance of  the  honor  and  respect  we  owe  to  God,  as 
our  God,  is.  rightly  to  possess  that  which  He  gives 
us  to  possess,  receive  it  irom  Him,  use  it  for  Him, 
keep  it  for  his  sake,  and  part  with  it  when  He  calls 
for  It.  —  The  same  :  (on  vers.  27, 28) :  War  is  an 
appeal  to  heaven,  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  to  whom 
the  issues  of  it  belong.  If  doubtful  rights  be  dis- 
puted. He  is  thereby  requested  to  determine  them ;  if 
manifest  rights  be  invaded  or  denied,  He  is  thereby 
applied  to  to  vindicate  what  is  just,  and  punish  what 
is  wrong.  As  the  sword  of  justice  was  made  for 
lawless  and  disobedient  persons  (1  Tim.  i.  9),  so 
was  the  sword  of  war  for  lawless  and  disobedient 
princes  and  nations.  In  war,  therefore,  the  eve 
must  be  ever  up  to  God ;  and  it  must  always  be 
thought  a  dangerous  thin^  to  desire  or  expect  that 
God  should  patronize  unrighteousness.  — T&.J 

Ood  of  Israel,  and  as  our  God ;  and  ealls  Israel  his  peopU, 
He  regards  Him  [speaks  of  Him  ?]  as  a  Bational  daltj,  but 
does  not  claim  nnlvetaal  dominion  for  Him."  —  Te.] 


Jephthah  proceeds  to  the  conflict.    He  vows  a  vow  unto  Jehovah. 
Chapter   XI.  29-33. 

29  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  upon  Jephthah,  and  he  passed  over 
[through]  Gilead,  and  [namely,]  Manasseh,  and  passed  over  [through]^  Mizpeh  of 
Gilead  [Mizpeh-Gilead],  and  from  Mizpeh  of.  Gilead  [Mlzpeh- Gilead]  he  passed 

80  ovei'  unto  [against]  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon.  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said.  If  thou  shalt  without  fail^  deliver  the  children 

31  [sons]  of  Ammon  into  mine  hands.  Then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth 
[out]  of  the  doors  of  mj  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  chil- 
dren [sons]  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's],  and  I  will  offer  it 
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82  up  for  a  burnt-offering.  So  [And]  Jephthah  passed  over  unto  the  children  [sons] 
of  Ammon  to  fight  against  them :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  them  into  his 

33  hands.  And  he  smote  them  from  Aroer  even  till  thou  come  to  Minnith,  even 
twenty  cities,  and  unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards  [unto  Abel  Eeramim],  with  a 
very  great  slaughter.  Thus  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  were  subdued  before 
tlie  cloldren  [son's]  of  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AMD  GRAlUfATICAL. 

n  T«r.  80.  —  It  would  be  better,  pertutpe,  with  Dr.  Caa^  to  omit  the  words  ^  wlthoat  fkil."  The  Hebrew  inflnltlTe 
b«iire  the  finite  rerb  wrrce  to  Intendiy  the  latter ;  but  the  endearor  to  glre  Its  value  In  a  translation,  Is  rery  apt  to  re- 
milt  in  the  soggeetion  of  thonghte  or  shades  of  thought  foreign  to  the  original.    Of.  Qes.  Gram.  181,  S,  a.  —  Ta.J 


BXBQBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  29,  33.  Noble  words  are  followed  by 
splendid  deeds.  It  is,  however,  no  eas^  matter  to 
determine  the  geographical  arena  in  wmch  tlie  his- 
tory of  Jephthah  is  enacted.  The  sons  of  Israel, 
according  to  ch.^  x.  17,  assembled  themselves  in 
Mizpah.  To  Mizpah  also,  Jephthah  is  brought 
fiv>m  the  land  of  Tob :  and  tnere  he  utters  nis 
words  before  Jehovah  (ch.  xL  11).  This  Mizpah 
cannot  be  identical  with  Mizpeh-Gilead ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  ver.  29,  Jephthah  "  proceeded  —  namely, 
from  Mizpah  —  through  Gilead,  ev^  through  that 
part  of  it  which  belonged  to  Manasseh,  thence  to 
Mizpeh-Gilead,  and  irom  Mizpeh-Gilead  ai^nst 
the  sons  of  Anmion."  The  position  of  Mizpeh- 
Gilead  ma^  be  probably  determined.  According 
to  Josh.  xiii.  26,  there  was  in  the  territory  of  Gad 
a  place  called  Ramath  ha*Mizpeh.  This  place,  the 
same  doubtless  which  is  elsewhere  called  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (I  Kgs.  iv.  13)  and  Ramoth  in  Gilead  (Josh. 
xxi.  38),  a  possession  of  the  Levites,  and  dis- 
tinguished as  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  8  ff.),  is 
with  great  probability  referred  to  the  site  of  the 
present  es-Salt,  in  modem  times  the  only  important 
place  south  of  the  Jabbok,  the  central  point  of  the 
Belka,  and  meeting-place  of  all  its  roads  (Rittcr, 
XV.  1 122).  Being  built  around  the  sides  of  a  steep 
bill,  which  is  still  crowned  with  a  castle,  this  place 
answers  very  well  to  a  city  bearing  the  name  Ra- 
moth (Height).  It  is  still  a  place  of  refuge;  and, 
as  Seetzen  relates,  those  who  flee  thither,  are,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  protected  by  the  inhab- 
itants, even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.  Now, 
as  Ramoth  ha^Mizpeh  may  be  compared  with  es- 
Salt,  so  Mizpeh  or  na-Mizpeh  Gileaa  with  what  in 
modem  times  is  called  el-Belka.^  If  this  be  al- 
lowed, the  point  of  departure  of  Jephthah's  course 
of  victory  is  plain.  From  Mizpeh-Gilead  he  pressed 
forward  agamst  the  enemy,  and  smote  him  "  from 
Aroer"  (ver.  3.3).  Now,  according  to  Josh.  xiii. 
25,  Aroer  lay  over  against  Rabbath  Ammon  (at 
present  Amm&n),  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  its  position  may  therefore  not  improperly  be 
compared  with  *  that  of  the  modem  Aireh.  The 
places  "  unto  '*  which  Jephthah  smote  the  enem^, 
Minnith  and  Abel  Keramim,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
covered. They  only  indicate  the  wealth  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  now*  desolate  land.    Minnith  sup- 

1  [H-Bolka  is  a  modem  divMon  of  the  east-jordAoio  ter- 
ritory, and  is  bounded  by  Wadj  Zerka  (the  Jabbok)  on  the 
north,  and  by  Wady  Mqjeb  (the  Amon)  on  the  nout^.  It 
is  vrfdent,  therefore,  Uiat  our  author  regards  Mispuli-Gilead 
as  the  name  of  a  district,  not  of  a  city.  The  reasoning  from 
the  Identillcatioo  of  Ramoth-Mispeb  with  u»-Salt  to  that  of 
Mixpeh-OUead  with  el-Belka,  is  not  so  clear,  but  seems  to 
be  thU :  Since  Raraoth-Mixpeh  is  also  called  Ramoth-Gilead 
and  Ramoth  in  Gilead,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Mizpeh,  like 
eUc«d,  Uidieates  the  district  in  which  Riunath  is  situated, 
with  this  difllMrenoe,  however,  that  Mizpeh  is  more  definite, 


plied  Tyre  with  wheat  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  As  to 
Abel  Keramim  (Meadow  of  Vinevards^,  it  implies 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ammonitish  capital,  whose 
ruins,  and  also  many  of  its  coins,  still  exhibit  the 
grape-bunch  prominent  among  their  ornaments  ' 
(Ritter,  xv.  1152,  1157).  But  with  all  this,  Miz- 
pah,  whence  Jephthah  and  his  men  set  out  to  go 
to  es-Salt  and  Aireh,  pursuing  their  march  throygh 
Gilead,  more  definitely,  through  the  Gilead  of 
Manasseh,  north  of  the  Jabbok,  remains  yet  unde- 
termined. Although  it  docs  not  occur  again,  it 
must  yet  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance. 
Inasmtrch  as  it  has  a  name  which  characterizes  its 
situation  only  in  a  ^neral  way,  it  may  in  later 
times  have  borne  a  different  one.  It  seems  to  agree 
most  nearly  with  what  in  Josh.  xi.  3  is  called  the 
"  land  of  Mizpeh,"  —  "  the  Hivite  under  Hermon 
in  the  land  of  Mizpeh."  For,  as  is  also  stated  1 
Chr.  V.  23,  "  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Bashan,  as  far  as  Baal-Hermon,  and 
Senir,  and  Mt  Hermon.''  Now,  the  Pella  of  later 
times,  so  named  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its 
situation  to  the  Macedonian  city  of  the  same  name 
—  it  lay  on  a  height,  surrounded  by  water — is 
said  formerly  to  have  been  called  Butis,  still  in 
agreement  with  the  Macedonian  city,  which  lay  in 
the  district  Bottiaeix.  A  similarity  of  sound  be- 
tween the  name  Butis  and  Mizpah  could  only  then 
be  found,  if  it  mi«;ht  be  assumed  that  as  Timnah 
was  also  called  Timnatah,  so  Mizpah  had  also 
been  called  Mizpatah.  It  would  at  all  events  be 
worth  while  to  fix,  even  conjecturally,  upon  the 
place  where  the  great  hero  prepared  himself  for  his 
victory.  As  he  enters  on  the  conflict,  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  rests  upon  him.  He  has  given  the  de- 
cision into  Jehovah's  hands ;  he  looks  to  Him  for 
victory ;  and  to  Him  he  makes  a  vow. 

Vers.  30-32.  This  vow  has  been  the  subject  of 
the  most  singular  misapprehensions;  and  yet, 
rightly  understood,  it  crowns  the  deep  piety  of 
this  hero  of  God.  Jephthah  perceives  the  full 
significance  of  the  course  on  which  he  decides. 
He  knows  how  greatly  Anctory  will  strengthen 
faith  in  God  throughout  all  the  tribes.  He  sees  a 
new  Israel  rise  up.  The  people  have  tmstingly 
committed  themselves  to  his  leadership,  and  he  has 
uttered  all  his  "  words  before  Jehovah."  In  this 
state  of  mind,  he  bows  himself  before  his  God  (1 
Sam.  L  28),  and  makes  a  vow.^    To  the  national 

being  onlj  a  division  of  Gilead.  But  Ramoth  may  be  identifled 
with  es-Salt  In  the  Belka ;  hence  the  anctenfc  district  Mizpeh 
may  be  compared  with  the  modem  province  el-Belka.  —  Ts.] 
2  For  the  history  of  the  exege^,  and  its  oharacteristio 
pdnts,  I  refer  to  my  article  <*  Jephthah ,''  in  Henog's  Real- 
EncyUopadiey  the  materials  of  which  cannot  here  be  repro- 
duced, but  the  drift  of  which  is  here,  I  crust,  provided  with 
fresh  support.  The  other  recent  literature  on  the  subject  is 
indicated  by  Keil,  who  Justly  explains  that  the  assumption 
I  of  a  spiritual  sacrifice  is  almost  imperatively  demanded.  The 
I  opinions  of  the  church  fethers  are  collected  in  the  Com- 
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Bjjirit  which  expresses  itself  in  the  Bible,  vows  are 
the  sip^ns  and  exprLSdion  of  the  deepest  self-sur- 
render to  God.  Jacob  makes  vows  to  be  fulfilled 
on  his  prosperous  return  home  (Gen.  xxviii.  20  flP.). 
In  the  Psalms,  "  to  pay  one's  vows,"  has  become 
synonymous  with  "  to  live  in  God  "  ( Ps.  Ixi.  8  ; 
cxvi.  16  ff.).  The  prophet  describes  the  cominj' 
salvation  of  the  nations  by  saying  that  they  shaB 
"make  vows  and  perform  them  "  (Isa.  xix.  21). 
And  this  idea  is  deeply  fjrounded  in  truth :  for  in 


VQD  M^i^n,  **  that  which  proceedeth  out  of  his 
mouth,"  must  mom  one  word.  The  participle  is  in 
the  singular  on  account  of  its  neutral  signiHcation. 
This  indetiniteness  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  votive  formula.  Equally  indefinite  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  H?.'!  ( "  gocth  forth  "),  which  may  be 

used  of  persons  and  things,  men  and  animals  (cf. 
Gen.  ix.  10).  But  the  occasion  of  the  vow  shows  also 
^hat  Jephthah  must  have  thought  o( persons  as  com- 


the  vows  which  man  makes  to  God,  there  is  evi-  i[„^  forth  to  meet  him.  At  all  events,  fce  cannot  have 


dently  expressed  a  livin;;  faith  in  the  divine  om 
nipotence  and  omniscience.  Man  expects  from 
Him,  and  would  fain  give  to  Him.  The  more  one 
feels  himself  to  have  received  from  (io.l.  the  more 
will  he  desire  to  consecrate  to  Hiin.  Such  is  the 
feeling  under  which  Jephthah  makes  his  vow  to 
Jehovah.  He  promises  that  if  God  grant  him 
victory,  and  he  return  home  crowned  with  ^uccess, 
'  then  that  whioh  goeth  forth  from  the  doors 
of  my  house  to  meet  me,  shall  be  Jehovah's, 
and  I  will  present  it  as  a  whole  bumt-oflbr- 
in;."  He  makes  tliis  vow  from  the  fullness  of  his 
conviction  that  victory  belongs  to  God  alone,  and 
from  the  fullness  of  his  love,  which  would  give  to 
God  that  which  belongs  to  Him  as  the  author  of 
success.  He  would  make  it  known  to  God,  that 
he  regards  Him,  and  not  himself,  as  the  command- 
er-in-chief. There  exists,  therefore,  a  profound 
connection  between  the  words,  **  when  I  return  in 
|>eace  from  the  sons  of  Ammon,"  and  the  expres- 
sion, "  whatsoever  cometh  forth  to  meet  me ; '  and 
it  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
vow  that  this  be  borne  in  mind.  Victory  will 
awaken  great  rejoicings  among  the  people.  They 
will  meet  the  returning  victor  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  gladness.  They  will  receive  him  with  gifts 
and  adornments,  with  garlands  and  dances.  8ueh 
receptions  were  customary  among  all  nations. 
The  multitude  scattered  roses,  m^rilffs.i  and  per- 
fumes. Similar  customs  obtained  in  I>rael  ( I  Sam. 
xviii.  6).  Jephthah  will  be  celebrated  and  praised. 
But  not  to  him  —  to  God,  belongs  ihe  honor! 
That  which  is  consecrated  to  him,  l>elonirs,  wludly 
and  entirely,  to  God.  This  is  the  first  gro  md  of  his 
vow.  Jepnthah's  overflowing  heart  knows  not 
what  to  consecrate.  He  feels  that  nothing  is  suf- 
ficient to  be  presented  to  God.  But  all  things  are 
subject  to  God's  disposal.  Therefore,  whatever 
comes  forth  over  the  threshold  of  his  house  to 
meet  him,  when  he  returns  victorious,  —  it  shall 
be  for  God.  He  will  have  no  part  in  it.  By  this 
first  ground  of  the  vow,  its  analogy  with  heathen 
narratives  is  so  fiir  limited,  that  tnere  is  here  no 
talk  of  a  sacriHce  to  consist  of  just  tha  first  **  whom 
he  meets,  and  the  first  alone.    Nor  is  it  necessary 

to  assume  that  N?.?  "^l^^  W?'^*^,  "that  which 
goeth  forth,"  must  be  undierstood  to  mean  only  one 
person.  It  is  as  little  necessary  as  that  in  Num. 
XXX.  3  (2),  where  vows  are  treated  o^  the  words 

mentary  of  Senriot.  Bertheao'i  decision  for  an  actoal 
saoriflcial  dwth,  may  probably  be  explaloed  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  did  not  view  the  transaction  frefly  and  inde- 
pendently, but  only  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
a  proceeding  of  too  frequent  occurrence. 

1  Cf.  Gerhard,  AuserUsftu  griech.  YaungfrndUe^  I.  ISO, 
168. 

2  Which  is  the  decisive  point  In  the  legends  concerning 
Idomeneus,  as  told  by  Servios,  and  Alexander,  as  related 
by  Valerius  Maxlmus  (vii.  3 ;  cf.  my  article  in  Uenog,  vi. 
472).  This  also  U  the  turning  point  in  a  series  of  luter.  es- 
pecially Germaix, popular  tales,  in  which  the  ''first ''  is  not 
so  muoh  freely  promiriod  to,  as  demanded  by,  tbe  demon 
power  who,  for  that  price,  has  support*^!  or  delirered  the 


thought  that  precisely  a  lamb  or  an  ox  would  come 
forth  from  his  doors  to  meet  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  breadth  of  the  vow,  notwithstanding  all  its  in  Jofi- 
niteness,  which  is  left,  as  it  were,  to  be  tilled  out 
by  God  himself,  the  chieftain  must  have  thought 
of  persons  coming  to  meet  him;  for  they  come  forth 
on  account  of  the  victory,  and  for  that  reason  may 
be  given  to  God  who  gives  the  triumph.  Doubt- 
le.ss,  the  abundance  of  liis  love  is  as  boundless  as 
that  of  his  faith.  As  little  as  he  analyzes  the  lat- 
ter, by  which  God's  victorious  might  enters  his 
heart,  so  little  does  his  vow  separate  and  individ- 
nalize  the  objects  of  the  former.    He  calculates  not 

—  raises  no  difficulties :  whatever  comes  to  meet 
him,  that  he  will  give  to  God.  But  as  surely  as 
this  does  not  include  things  beyond  the  range  of 
possible  contingencies,  so  surely  must  he  have  had 
some  thoughts  as  to  who  mi^ht  meet  him  on  a  vic- 
torious return  home.  And  if  he  was  aware  that 
not  only  oxen  and  lambs  might  come  out  to  meet 
him  —  for  such  a  limitation  would  contradict  the 
breadth  of  the  vow  itself — he  was  equally  aware 
that  not  everything  which  might  come  fortn,  could 
be  offered  np'like  oxen  and  lambs. 

Due  stress  being  laid  on  the  fiict  that  the  meet; 
ing  is  contemplated  as  one  taking  place  in  conse- 
quence of  victory,  there  is  suggested,  for  the  far- 
ther understanding  of  the  vow,  a  second  point  of 
vieWf  not  yet  properly  considered.  Jephthah *s  war 
is  a  national  war  against  Ammon.  The  fiwdom 
and  rights,  which  &rael  had  received  from  Jeho- 
vah, are  thereby  indicated.  The  negotiations 
about  the  claims  to  certain  lands,  set  up  by  Ammon, 
and  refuted  by  Jephthah,  have  not  been  related  in 
vain.  They  exhibit  the  God  of  Israel  in  his  abso- 
lute greatness,  over  against  Chemosh,  the  false  de- 
ity of  the  Ammonites,  Israel  has  repented ;  and 
it  is  not  one  man,  but  the  whole  tribe,  that  is  rep- 
resented as  beseeching  Jehovah  for  help.  To  bring 
out  this  cbntrast  between  Jehovah  and  the  gods  of 
the  heathen,  the  history  of  Israel,  which  rests  on 
the  power  and  will  of  Jehovah,  is  referred  to  in  a 
free  and  living  way.  Jephthah  is  conversant  with 
the  divine  record.  He  calls  on  Jehovah  to  decide 
as  judge  between  himself  and  Ammon  (ver.  27  j, 
just  as  in  his  dealings  with  the  Gileadites  he  ap- 
peals to  Him  as  "  Hearer  "  (ver.  II).  He  titters  his 
words  "  before  Jehovah,"  and  the  "  Spirit  of  Je- 
hovah "  comes  upon  him.    The  name  "  Elohim  " 

person  from  whom  the  aaoxlflce  is  required.  This  <*  flrtt " 
is  usually  the  person  most  beloved  by  him  who,  to  his  great 
regret,  has  made  the  promise  {et  Mullenhofl,  59^c*»,  PP-  98fi, 
885.  8d6;  Sommer,  Sagen,  pp.  87, 181).  Sometimes,  tbe 
^  first  human  being ''  is  sueoessfUliy  rescued  from  the  deril 

—  for  it  is  he  who  appears  in  Cliristiao  legends  —  by  tbe 
substitution  of  an  Hnimal.  In  one  of  Uullenhoff's  l^ends 
(p.  162,  Anmerk.)  a  dog  becomes  the  ^  first ;  "  in  Grimm's 
Mytkologie,  p.  978  (cf.  Wolf,  Deutsche  Saaen^  P  417,  etc.), 
it  is  a  goat.  No  doubt,  a  mistaken  expoidtion  of  Jephtbahls 
vow,  had  its  influence  here.  It  is,  therefore,  tbe  more  im- 
portant to  insist  that  in  the  vow  nothing  is  said  of  a  faM 
one  who  may  meet  the  returning  conqueror. 
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is  not  used,  —  for  that  Ammon  considers  applicable 
to  his  gods  also,  —  but  always  that  name  wnich  in- 
Tolves  the  distinctive  faith  of  Israel,  namely,  Je- 
borah.  All  throufi^h,  Jephthah  is  represented  as 
familiar  with  the  Mosaic  institutes,  and  imbued 
with  their  spirit;  and  this  just  because  the  his- 
tory deals  with  a  national  war  against  Ammon. 
Tl^  vow  also,  which  Jephthah  makes,  is  modeled 
by  this  contrast  between  Israel  and  Ammon.  The 
tribes  descended  from  Lot  are  especially  notorious 
fur  the  nature  of  their  idolatrous  worship.  The 
abominations  practiced  by  Ammon  and  Moab  in 
honor  of  Milcom  (as  they  called  Molech)  and 
Chemosh,  are  sufficiently  familiar  from  the  histor)- 
uf  Israel  ander  the  kinjrs  (1  Kgs.  xi.  7,  etc.).  The 
sacrifice  of  human  beinjcs,  particularly  children, 
formed  a  terrible  part  of  their  worship.  They 
burned  and  slaughtered  tho?e  whom  thev  loved,  in 
token  of  devotion  and  surrender  to  the  dreaded  de- 
mon. The  same  practices  were  generally  diffused 
among  the  Phoenicians  (cf.  Movers,  i.  302).  On 
great  national  occasions,  such  as  war  or  pestilence, 
parents  vowed  to  sacrifice  their  children  on  the 
public  altars.  In  the  Si>cond  Book  of  Kings 
(ch.  iii.  27)  we  have  the  horrible  story  of  the  king 
of  Moab,  who  slaughtered  his  eldest  son  on  the 
walls  of  his  city.  Without  entering  farther  into 
this  terrible  superstition,  the  explanation  of  which 
by  Movers  is  not  exhhustive,  thus  much  it  is  nec- 
essary to  say  here :  that  the  sacrifices  it  required 
were  regarded  by  the  nations  who  offered  ihem,  as 
the  highest  expression  of  their  self-surrender  to  the 
idol-^od.  Hence,  it  is  onlv  upon  the  background 
of  this  practice,  that  the  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abra- 
ham can  be  rightly  understood.  Abraham  is  put 
to  the  proof,  whether  he  will  show  the  same  tree 
and  obedient  self-surrender.  As  soon  as  he  has 
done  that,  it  is  made  clear  that  such  sacrifices  God 
does  not  desire. 

A  similar  contrast  is  unquestionably  exhibited 
in  the  vow  of  Jephthah ;  onlv,  here  the  reference 
is  specially  to  Ammon.  Jephthah  appears  before 
Jehovah  with  devotion  and  readiness  to  make  sac- 
rifices not  inferior  to  that  of  which  idolaters  boast 
themselves.  He  promises  to  present  to  God  what- 
ever shall  come  to  meet  him.  In  the  form  of  a 
vow,  and  with  indefinite  fullness,  he  declares  his 
readiness  to  resign  whatsoever  God  himself,  by  his 
providential  orderings,  shall  mark  out.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  that  the  conscious  opposition  of  the 
vow  to  the  abominable  sacrifices  of  the  Ammon- 
ites expresses  itself.  The  highest  self-abnegation 
is  displayed;  but  in  connection  with  it,  the  will  of 
God  18  sought  after.  God  himself  will  determine 
what  is  acceptable  to  Him ;  and  Jephthah  knows 
that  this  God  has  said :  *'  When  thou  art  come  into 
the  land  which  Jehovah  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of 
those  nations.  There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire  (which  was  the  Molech- 
worship  of  the  Ammonites)  ;  ....  for  every 
one  that  doeth  these  things,  is  an  abomination 
unto  «fehovah ;  and  because  of  these  abominations 
doth  Jehovah  thv  God  drive  them  out  from  before 
thee  '*  (Deut  xviii.  9  ff.).  To  the  expulsion  of  the 
nations  by  God,  in  favor  of  Israel,  Jephthah  ^  him- 

1  That  it  is  Jact  Jephthah,  and  he  af  the  hero  of  law 
and  fiiith,  who  preMOtf  thi«  contnut  with  Ammon  and  hu- 
man aaerlficec,  those  expositors  have  overlooked,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  God  who  was  with  hiui,  describe  this  very  Jeph- 
thah as  a  barbarous  transgressor  of  law. 

^  Onr  exposition   puts  no  new  and  strained  interpreta- 


self  formerly  appealed.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  very  formula  of  this  vow,  made  on  the  eve 
of  war  with  Ammon,  excludes  the  idea  of  a  human 
sacrifice. 

The  sacrificial  system  of  Israel  stands  through- 
out in  marked  contrast  with  thc.Canaanitish  Mo- 
lech service.  Its  animal  sacrifices  are  the  spiritual 
svmbols  which  it  opposes  to  the  abominations  of 
Oanaan.  To  see  this,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  refer 
once  more  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham.  *God  says 
to  him  :  Offer  me  Isaac  for  a  whole  bunit-oflfering 

(Hvy^);  and  when  Abraham  is  about  to  give 
Isaac  wholly  up,  an  animal  is  substituted  for  him 
(Gen.  xxii.  2,  10  ff.).  Since  that  time,  nb^ 
(burnt-offering  or  whole  burnt-offering)  is  the  typ- 
ical and  technical  term  for  an  animal  sacrifice, 
symbolical  of  perfect  surrender  and  consecration  to 
God.  The  offerings  which  were  thus  named,  were 
wholly  consumed  by  fire.      Nothing  was  left  of 

them.  Hence,  precisely  H^y,  in  its  sense  of  ani- 
mal sacrifice,  presented  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
worship  of  the  Ammonites,  for  among  them  hu- 
man beings  were  offered  up  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  Israelites  offered  animals. 

When  Gideon  is  directed  to  destroy  the  altar  of 
Baal,  he  is  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  offer  a 

bullock  as  a  whole  burnt-offering  (n^ly)  on  an 
altar  to  be  erected  by  himself,  and  to  consume  it 
with  the  wood  of  the  Asherah  (ch.  vi.  26).*    Such 

also  *is. the  whole  burnt-offering  (H^v),    to  offer 
which  permission  is  given  to  Manoah,  the  father 
of  Samson,  without  any  mention  being  made  of 
the  animal  (ch.  xiii.  16).    The  influence  of  wor-, 
ship  on  language  in  Israel,  brought  it  about  that 

n^y,  to  oflfer,  signifies  the  offering  of  an  animal 
which  is  to  be  wholly  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire. 
It  is  therefore  significant  and  instructive,  when  in 
Jephthah's  vow  wc  find  the  expression  :  **  It  shall 
be  Jehovah's,  and  I  will  present  it  as  a  whole  bnmt- 

offering  (r^/^^).  In  no  other  instance  in  which 
the  bringing  of  a  whole  burnt-offering  is  spoken  of, 
is  the  additional  expression,  "it  shall  be  Jeho- 
vah's," made  use  of.  not  even  ill  the  instances  of 
Gideon  and  Manoah,  although  this  of  Jephthah 
is  chronologically  enclosed  between  them.  How 
strangely  would  it  have  sounded,  if  it  had  been 
said  to  Gideon  :  "  Take  the  bullock ;  it  shall  be- 
long to  Jehovah,  and  thou  shalt  pre.sent  it  as  a 
whole  burnt-offering.  For  the  bullock  is  presented 
in  order  that  Gideon  may  belong  to  God.  It  is 
offered,  not  for  itself,  but  for  men.  It  is  placed  on 
the  altar  of  God,  just  because  it  is  the  property  of 
man.  •  It  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Biblical  lan- 
guage and  life  to  say  of  a  sacrificial  animal,  **  it 
shall  belong  to  God,  for  the  reason  that  the  ani- 
mal comes  to  hold  a  religious  relation  to  God, 
only  because  it  belongs  to  man,  and  is  offered  in 
man's  behalf.  An  animal  belonging  to  God,  in  a 
reU«:ious  sense,  without  being  offered  up,  is  incon- 
ceivable.   At  least,  it  cannot  DC  permitted  to  live. 

Very  important  for  this  subject,  is  the  passage 
in  Ex.  xiii.  12,  13.  It  is  there  commanded  that, 
when  Israel  shall  have  come  into  Canaan,  every 

Hons  on  "^"73  and  n^iP,  but  leaves  them  to  be  under- 

T  ' 

Stood  in  their  general  and  well  known  Biblical  acceptation  — 
n bij?   being  here  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  truth,  while 

I  jet  it  ignores  anUnal  sacrifices  as  little  as  does  r\^\y  mo 
I  Ps.  li.  21  (19). 
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first-born  shall  be  set  apart  unto  Jehovah,  both 
the  firstlings  of  every  beast  "  which  thou  hast " 

CJ^  n^.ni  "'?^^)»  and  the  fir8^bom  of  man.  The 
firstling  of  such  animals  as  cannot  t>e  offered,  the 
ai*s,  for  instance,  is  to  be  redeemed  with  money ; 
or,  if  the  owner  do  not  wish  to  redeem  it,  he  must 
kill  it  The  first-born  of  man,  however,  must  be 
redeemed.  The  firs^bom  animal  is  moreover  set 
apart  for  God  only  on  account  of  man,  its  owner. 
This  substitutionary  "  belonging  to  Grod,"  it  can 
only  represent  in  death.  Hence  the  expression, 
*'  it  shall  belong  to  God,"  is  never  used  of  animals, 
but  they  are  said  to  be  "  offered."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  can  lie  applied  onlv  to  human  beings ;  **  he 
shall  belong  to  God,"  shall  live  for  God,  conscious 
of  his  own  free  will  and  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which 
consciousness  is  wanting  in  animals.  Scripture 
itself  gives  this  explanation,  Num.  iii.  12,  where 
it  is  said  :  *'  Behold,  I  have  taken  the  Levitos  from 
among  the  sons  of  Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first- 
bom  ;  therefore,  the  Levites  belong  to  me  P'^^J? 

D*?^*?  "*V)«"  The  Levites  belong  to  God  for  all 
Israel  through  their  life ;  the  first-bom  of  animals, 
through  their  sacrificial  death.  Accordingly,  Han- 
nah ^so,  when  she  makes  her  vow  to  God,  says, 
that  if  a  son  be  granted  her,  she  will  give  him  unto 
Jehova^ ;  and  wnen  she  brings  him  to  the  tabema- 

ele,  that  he  is  "  lent  unto  Jehovah  (nip'^b  Vw^, 
1  Sam.  L  28)  as  long  as  he  liveth." 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  in  the  words  of 
Jephthah,  "  it  shall  be  Jehovah's,  and  I  vpill  pre- 
sent it  as  a  whole  bumt-offering,"  there  can  be  no 
mere  tautology.  The  two  clauses  do  not  coincide 
%in  meaning;  they  cannot  stand  the  one  for  the 
other. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  attend  to  every  word 
of  this  remarkable  verse.  For  the  vow  is  a  con- 
tract, every  point  of  which  has  its  importance,  and 
in  which  not  only  one  being  is  thought  of,  but  in 
which  all  creatures,  human  beings  as  well  as  brute 
beasts,  the  few  or  the  many,  that  may  come  forth 
to  meet  Jephthah,  are  included,  and  each  is  con- 
secrated as  nis  kind  permits.  The  vow  speaks  of 
whatsoever  cometh  forth  "  out  of  the  doors  of  my 
house."  Many  will  come  to  meet  him,  but  he  can 
off*er  only  of  that  which  is  his ;  over  the  rest  he 
has  no  power  of  disposition.  His  promise  extends 
to  what  comes  out  of  his  own  house ;  and  not  to 
anything  that  comes  accidentally,  bnt  to  what 
comes  "  to  meet  him."  It  must  come  forth  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  him.  But  even  then,  the  vow 
oecomes  binding  only  when  he  returns  crowned 

with  victory  and  8alvatiX)n  (DV^2),  and  that,  not 
over  any  and  every  foe,  but  over  Ammon.  If  thus 
he  be  permitted  to  return,  then  whatever  meets 
him  "  shall  be  Jehovah's,  and  he  will  present  it  as 
a  whole  burat-offering." 

The  promise  must  r.'xiessarily  be  expressed  with 
the'  greatest  exactitude.  This  was  demanded  by 
the  requirement  of  the  law,  that  he  who  makes  a 
vow  "  shall  keep  and  perform  that  which  is  gone 
out  of  his  lips,  even  as  he  vowed"  (Deut.  xxiii.  24 
[23]  ;  Num.  xxx.  2).  Had  Jephthah  thought  only 
of  animals,  he  would  merely  have  employed  the 
formula  usual  in  such  cases  —  "  and  I  will  present 
it  unto  thee  as  a  whole  burat-offering."    It  would 


not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  said,  **  it  shall 
belong  to  Jehovah,"  because  an  animal  belongs  to 
God  in  this  sense  only  when  sacrificed  for  men 
Preti?ely  the  insertion  of  the  words,  "it  shall 
belong  to  Jehovah,"  proves,  therefore,  that  bo 
thoui^ht  also  of  human  beings.  The  generality 
and  breadth  of  the  vow  makes  both  clauses  neces- 
sary, since  either  one  alone  would  not  have  cov- 
ered both  men  and  animals.  The  first  was  inap- 
plicable to  animals,  the  second  to  human  beinc^. 
both  being  used,  the  one  explains  and  limits  the 
other.  The  main  stress  lies  on  the  words,  "  it  shall 
belong  to  Jehovah,"  for  therein  is  suggested  the 
ground  of  the  vow.  They  also  stand  first.  Were 
hnnuin  beings  in  question  ?  then  the  first  clause  went 
into  full  operation ;  and  the  second  taught  that  a 
life  "  belonging  to  God  "  must  be  one  as  nilly  with- 
drawn from  this  earthly  life  as  is  the  sacrificial  vic- 
tim not  redeemed  according  to  law ;  while  the  first 
limited  the  second,  by  intimating  that  a  human 
being  need  not  be  actually  offered  up,  as  the  letter 
of  the  promise  seemed  to  require,  but  that  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  it  belong  wholly  to  God. 

God  demands  no  vows.  It  is  no  sin,  when  none 
are  made.  But  when  one  has  been  made,  it  must 
be  kept.  Jephthah  obtains  the  victory :  God  does 
his  part ;  and  the  trying  hour  soon  comes  in  which 
Jephthah  must  do  his.  But,  as  in  battle,  so  in  the 
hour  of  private  distress,  he  approves  himself,  and 
triumphs,  albeit  with  tears. 


HOMILEnGAL  AND  PRAOTIOAL. 

Jephthah  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  the  call  he  has  received.  For 
it  is  only  because  he  is  humble,  that  he  is  called. 
Gideon,  in  his  slight  estimate  of  himself,  asks  of 
God  to  show  him  miraculous  signs  on  such  objects 
as  he  points  out.  Jephthah,  regarding  the  under- 
taking as  great  and  himself  as  small,  would  &in 
give  to  God  whatever  He  himself  shall  elect.  His 
vow  is  the  offspring  of  his  humility.  It  is  pressed 
out  of  him  by  the  extraordinary  calling  which  is 
imposed  upon  him.  His  love  values  nothing  so 
highly,  that  he  should  not  leave  it  to  God  to  decide 
what  shall  be  given  up ;  but  the  will  of  God  often 
goes  sorely  against  the  heart. 

So  deeply,  also,  docs  every  traly  humble  man 
feel  his  calling  as  Christian  and  as  citizen.  "  It  is 
difficult  to  be  a  Christian,"  says  the  heart,  terrified 
at  itself.  And  yet,  fbr  him  who  has  been  redeemed 
through  penitence  and  faith,  it  is  so  easy.  Hf 
only  would  give  all,  who  knows  that  he  must  re- 
ceive all.  But  the  love  of  the  soul  that  gives  itself 
up,  is  stronger  than  its  own  strength.  No  tme 
vow  is  made  to  the  Lord  without  self-crucifixion. 
God's  ways  are  incomprehensible.  Whom  He 
loves,  He  chastens.  We  are  ready  to  give  Him 
everything ;  but  when  ■  He  takes,  we  weep.  'A 
broken  heart  is  more  pleasing  to  Him  than  sacri- 
fice    No  Passion,  no  Gospel. 

Gbblaoh  :  The  design  of  this  history  (concern- 
ing the  vow)  is  not  so  much  to  set  forth  the  rude- 
ness of  the  age,-  or  the  dangers  of  rashly  made 
vows,  as  rather  to  show  how  £rael  was  saved  from 
its  enemies  by  the  faith  of  Jephthah,  and  how  the 
service  of  the  true  God  was  restored  under  the 
heaviest  sacrifices  of  the  faithful. 
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Jephthahj  returning  victoriously ,  is  met  hy  his  daughter.     The  fulfillment  of  his  vow. 

Chapter  XL    84-40. 

34  And  Jephthah  came  fb  IkCzpeh  [Mizpah]  unto  his  house,  and  behold,  his  daugh- 
ter came  [comes]  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances :  and  she  was  his 

35  only  child ;  beside  her  *  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  he  saw  her,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast 
brought  [thou  briqgest]  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  [the  only  one]  * 
that  trouble  [afflicteth]  me  :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 

36  and  I  cannot  go  back.  And  she  said  unto  him,  My  father,  if  [omit :  if]  thou  hast 
[hast  thou]  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  [then]  do  to  me  according 
to  that  which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth ;  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  [Jeho- 
vah] hath  taken  *  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  even  of  the  children  [sons] 

37  of  Ammon.     And  she  said  unto  her  father.  Let  this  thing  be  done  for  [to]  me . 
Let  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  [may  go  and  descend]  ^ 
upon  the  mountains,  and  bewail  [weep  over]  my  virginity,  I  and  my  fellows  [com- 

38  panions].  And  he  said,  Gro.  And  he  sent  her  away  [dismissed  her]  for  two 
months :  and  she  went  with  her  companions,  and  bewailed  [wept  over]  her  vir- 

39  ginity  upon  the  mountains.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that 
she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  which  he  had 

40  vowed :  and  she  knew  no  man.  And  it  was  [became]  a  custom  in  Israel,  That 
the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament  [praise]  the  daughter  of  Jephthah 
the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a  [the]  year. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  34.  —  !)33^,    for  n3!$D,  because  the  Deutrsl  conception  "child"  floats  before  the  writer's  mind,  of.  Ber. 

theao.  The  ezplaDatlon  of  ^^l^D  by  ex  «e,  Implying  that  Jephthah,  though  he  had  no  other  child  of  his  own,  had 
itep-children,  would,  as  Bertheau  says,  be  "  unworthy  of  mention,"  were  it  not  suggested  in  the  margin  of  the  B.  V. 
-Ta.J 

[a  Ver.  85.—  '^'^pS?  H^^H  might  be  rendered:  "thou  art  among  those  who  afflict  me."  But  the  D  Is  prob- 
ably the  so-called  3.  essmtuB  (Keil),  and  simply  ascribes  the  eharacteristio  of  a  class  to  the  daughter  (cf  Oes.  Oram. 
154,  8,  a).  Dr.  Cassers  **  only  "  is  not  expressed  In  the  original,  but  is  readily  suggested  by  the  contrast  of  the  sad  scene 
with  all  the  other  relations  of  the  moment.  —  Tb.J 

[S  Ver.  86.—  nC737,  lit  "  dode,"  with  erident  reference  to  the  same  word  used  Just  before  :  "  do,  since  Jehovah  liath 
done,"  cf.  the  Commentuy.  —  Tr.] 

t^  Ver.  87  —  Dr.  Oassel  makes  tills  clause  refer  to  the  ftilfllhnent  of  the  tow,  and  renders :  "  Let  this  thing  be  done 
unto  roe,  only  let  me  alone  two  months,"  etc.  But  it  clearly  introduces  the  request  for  a  brief  period  of  delay,  and  is 
rightly  rendered  by  tbo  E.  V.,  with  which  Bertheau,  Keil,  De  Wette  agree,  cf.  the  Commentary.  —  Tb.] 

[S  Ver.  87.  —  "^ijll^^^,  "  descend,"  t.  e.  from  the  elevated  situation  of  Mizpah  (cf.  on  vers.  29, 88),  to  the  neighbor- 
ing lower  hills  and  raHeys  (Keil).  "T^^  does  not  mean  to  ^  wander  up  and  down,"  a  rendering' suggested  only  by  the  ap- 
parent ineongruify  of  "  descending  "  upon  the  **  mountains."  —  Te.] 

BXEOETlCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  ,  dances,  to  celebrate  her  father's  victory !    He  sees 

^  «-     .^^..,,^.    ^      \^  'her,  and  is  struck  with   horror.    It  is  his  only 

Vers.  34-36.  And  behold,  hJs  daughter  oomes  child;  and  his  vow  tears  her  from  his  arms,  arid 
^?  ^  'SS*'  ^^  ,  ^  ^"^'  "'^T'y  **l^  *^"  makes  him  childless.  Broad  as  his  vow  was,  he 
gamed.  The  nationia  enemy  wm  thoroughly  sub-  ^^^^^  thought  that  he  could,  even  if  he  would,  in- 
dued. AH  Gilead  was  in  a  joyful  uproar.  The  cludoAer  in  it.  This  again  appears  from  the  cir- 
retum  of  the  victonous  hero  is  a  tnumphal  prog-  cumstance,  already  adverted  to,  that  the  victory 


i  he  ^Drowjhes  his  home,  his  vow  ^^^j  j^e  vow  are  against 
recdves  a  most  painful  and  unexpected  definmon.   promised  or  sacrificed  tb 

"  It  shall  be  God  s,  and  not  belong  to  the  victor '    '^    -  

—  so  runs  the  vow  —  "  whatsoever  comes  out  of 
my  house  to  meet  me."  And  here  is  his  daughter 
coming  towards  him,  with  tambourines  and  choral 

1  [Dr.  Gsssel  manifestly  views  Jephthah's  vow  as  «im 
generis  —  not  belonging  to  the  elass  of  vows  treated  of  in 
T«T.  zxvil  1  ff.  and  therefi»e  not  fltlling  under  the  proTls- 


ress;  but  when  he  approaches  his  home,  his  vow  ^^^j  j,jg  ^'^^  ^^  against  Ammon.    The  heathen 

their  first-bom  sons.    Ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaic  law,  also,  the  first-bom 

males  (D'^'J^P   belong  to  God.    The  same  law 
permitted  only  male  ^  victims  to  be  presented  as 

ions  there  made.     Jephtliah  proposes  a  whole  bumtK>ffieriog 
—  spiritual  indeed  so  fiir  as  its  possible  human  sul^ts  are 


concerned,  but  still  bound  by  the  law  of  whole  burnt-offer- 
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\yliule  burnt-offerings  (Ticv.  i.  3).  Jephthah's  de- 
sipn  wa«  to  testify  that  he  gave  hiraMjlf  up  to  his 
God  as  entirt'ly  as  the  Ammonites  imagined  them- 
selves to  do  to  their  idols.  He  would  nave  conse- 
crated his  first-bom  son  to  God  —  Abraham's 
child,  also,  was  a  boy,  —  but  he  had  none.  Hence, 
he  expresses  his  self-renunciation  in  the  form  of  a 
vow.  in  which  he  leaves  it  to  God  to  select  whatever 
should  be  most  precious  in  his  eyes.  But  of  his 
daughter  he  did  not  think.  It  never  even  occurred 
to  him  that  she  might  come  forth  to  meet  him ;  for 

that  was  usually  done  only  by  women  ^  (S^B^J* 
Ex.  XV.  20  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  not  by  maidens,  who 
remained  within  the  house ;  and  Jephthah's  daugh- 
ter was  yet  a  H^H^l,  vii^n.  But  this  daughter 
was  worthy  of  her  father.  The  victory  was  so 
great,  that  she  breaks  through  the  restraints  of 
custom,  and,  like  Miriam  (the  same  terms  are  used 
here  as  on  the  occasion  of  Moses'  song  of  victory, 
Ex.  XV.  20),  goes  forth  to  meet  the  conqueror.  As 
soon  as  Jeuhthah  sees  her,  he  recognizes  the  will 
of  God.  His  vow  is  accepted ;  but  comprehen- 
sive as  he  consciously  made  it,  it  is  God  who  now 
first  interprets  it  for  him  in  all  its  fullness.  The 
hero  had  made  the  vow  in  this  indefinite  form,  be- 
cause he  had  no  only  and  dearly  loved  son  like 
Isaac.  True,  he  had  a  daughter ;  but  he  deemed 
himself  debarred  from  consecrating  her,  and  thert- 
fore  makes  his  vow.  God  now  teaches  him  that 
he  looks  not  at  the  sex  of  the  consecrated,  but  at 
the  heart  of  the  consecrator.  However  compre- 
hensive Jephthnh's  vow,  without  his  daughter  it 
would  at  most  have  cost  him  money  or  propeny, 
but  his  heart  would  have  oflU'red  no  sacrifice.  God 
teaches  him  that  He  delights  not  in  he-goats  and 
oxen;'  that  that  which  pleases  Him  is  a  broken 
heart.  His  heart  breaks  within  him,  when  he  sees 
his  daughter.  She  is  his  darling,  his  sole  orna- 
ment, the  light  of  his  house,  the  jewel  of  hb  heart ; 
and  from  her  he  must  separate.  He  comes  home 
the  greatest  in  Israel ;  he  now  feels  himself  the 
poorest.  But  he  perceives  that  this  is  the  real  fpj- 
tillment  of  his  vow ;  that  God  cares  not  for  money 
or  property.  The  hifi:hest  offering,  which  God 
values,  is  a  chastened  heart.  Obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice.  The  life  is  not  in  the  letter :  every 
contract  with  God  must  be  kept  in  the  spirit. 
Jephthah's  faith  revealed  itself  before  the  battle. 
That  God  was  with  him,  was  proved  by  his  victory. 
But  his  entire  self-surrender  to  God  approves  itself 
still  more  beautifully  after  the  battle.  For  he 
conquers  himself.  He  bowed  himself  reverently  be- 
fore God,  before  the  decision  was  given ;  but  his 
deepest  piety  manifests  itself  afterwards.  He  gives 
his  own  people,  he  gives  Ammon  and  Moab,  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  an  Israelite  to  perform 
the  vows  he  has  mnde.  He  sufiTers  his  vow  to  bind 
him,  but  does  not  attempt  to  bind  it.  He  inter- 
iDgf.  Now,  that  law  requires  that  offierinss  shall  be  of  the 
maU  gender ;  whenai  ordioary  tows  might  embrace  ft- 
males,  Lev.  xxrii.  4.  This  view  will  impart  cleanMBS  to 
some  of  oar  author's  eentenoes  Curther  on,  where  he  inti- 
mates that  Jepbtbah  could  not  redeem  h\»  daughter  with- 
out talcing  '*  rvfuge  behind  external  formuUe,*'  i.  t.  without 
interpreting  the  row^  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  cUus  of  rows  to 
which  it  was  not  originally  meant  to  belong.  —  Tr.] 

1  IFrauen^  by  which  the  author  eridently  means  mar- 
ried women.  But  Q^QTp  bears  no  such  restricted  sense, 
of.  Gee.  Ltx.  s.  v.  Moreover,  that  maidens  were  cooflned  to 
the  house  to  a  proposition  decidedly  'negatived  by  aU  we 
know  of  the  potiUon  of  the  female  sex  among  the  Hebrews. 
See  BibU  Diet.,  art  "  Women.'  —  Ta.] 

s  ApparenUy  similar  thoughts,  it  is  tnie,  an  suggested 


'  prets  it,  not  according  to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit 
Lev.   xxvii.  4,  5  prescribes  the  way  in  which  a 
!  woman,  concerning  whom  a  vow  hat  been  made, 
is  to  be  redeemed.    But  his  only  little  daughter, 
who  comes  to  meet  him,  he  cannot  protect.    Since 
God  leads  her  forth  towards  him,  He  cannot  in- 
tend an  offering  of  ten  shekels  (Lev.  xxvii.  5).  His 
pious  soul  does  not  take  refuge  behind  external 
formnls ;  as  we  .read  in  connection  with  heathen 
vows  and  bad  promises.*    He  recognizes  the  fact 
that,  since  his  only,  dearly  loved  child  comes  to 
meet  him,  God  demands  of  him  all  the  love  which 
he  cherishes  for  her,  and  all  the  pain  which  it  will 
cost  him  to  part  with  her.   And  in  this  conviction, 
he  hesiutes  not  for  an  instant.     He  believes  like 
Abraham ;  and,  like  him,  albeit  with  a  bleeding 
heart,  makes  full  surrender  of  what  God  requires. 
The    scene   of  Jephthah's    meeting    with    his 
daughter  has  no  equal  in  jmthetic  power.     Her  we 
see  advancing  with  a  radiant  face,  giving  voice  to 
her  jubilant  heart,  surrounded  by  dancing  com- 
jMmions,  and  longing  to  hear  her  father's  happy 
greeting;  while  he,  in  the  midst  pf  sounding  tini- 
brels  and  triumphant  shouts  —  hides  his  face  for 
agony !    What  might  have  been  a  moment  of  loud- 
est jubilation,  is  become  one  of  the  deepest  sorrow. 
That  on  which  his  imagination  had  fondly  dwelt 
as  the  crowning  point  of  his  Joy  —  the  honor  with 
which  he  could  encircle  the  head  of  his  only  child, 
his  virgin-daughter,  now  the  first  in  all  the'  nation 
—  was  instantly  transformed  into  the  heaviest  woe. 
"  O  my  daughter,  deeply  hast  thou  caused  me  to 
bow,  and  thou  alone  distressest  me."    He  borrows 
the  words  perhaps  fVom  the  panegvrical  song  in 
which  she  celebrates  him  as  '*  having  caused  the 
enemy  to  kneel,*  and  to  be  distressed ;  "  and  in  the 
extremity  of  his  grief  applies  them  to  his  child, 
thus  suddenly  astonished  and  struck  dumb  in  the 
midst  of  her  joy.    "  But,"  continues  the  hero, 
though  his  heart  weeps,  **  I  have  opened  my  month 
unto  Jehovah,  and  I  cannot  go  back."    I  promised 
God  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  must  perform  it 
in  the  same  spirit.    And  there  is  not  in  all  an- 
tiquity, no,  nor  yet  in  Holy  Scripture,  an  instance 
of  a  maiden  uttering  a  more  beautiful,  more  pro- 
foundly pathetic  word,  than  that  which  Jephthah's 
daughter,  a  hero's  daughter,  a  true  child  of  Israel, 
speaks  to  her  father,  Qven  while  as  yet  she  knows 
not  the  purport  of  the  vow :  **  Hast  thou  opened 
thy  mouth  to  Jehovah,  then  do  according  to  that 
which  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth ;  for  Jehovah 
also  hath  done  According  to  thy  word,  and  hath 
taken  vengeance  on  thy  enemies."    She  neither 
deprecate?  nor  laments,  gives  no  start,  exhibits  no 
despair  —  does  nothing  to  nuike  her  father  waver ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  encourages  him,  refers  him 
to  what  God  has  done,  and  bids  him  do  as  he  has 
promised,  not  to  think,  as  he  mij^ht  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  do,  of  change  or  modification  in  her 

fhm  a  heathMi  point  of  view,  not  only  by  loch  examples  as 
that  of  Iphlgenia  <cf.  Cioero,  dt  OffieH$,  ii.  95),  and  of  Cur- 
tius  in  Rome,  but  alM  by  that  of  Anchoms,  the  son  at  the 
Phrygian  Icing  Midits,  who  deemed  hb  own  life  the  meet 
precious  sacrifice  tliafc  could  be  oflered  flrom  hto  Other's  pos- 
sessions to  the  gods.  But  in  really,  these  exhibit  only  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  practice  of  human  isMsrifices  — 
principles,  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  Scripture*,  and  tfadr 
spiritual  modes  of  conception,  stand  strongly  in  contrast 
8  Cf.  Niigelsbach,  Niaekkomerisdu  Theotogie,  p.  244,  e(e. 

to  cause  to  Icneei,  to  subdue.  SHe  nag  periutpi  about  the 
enemies  whom  he  had  subdued  (cf.  eh.  t.  27) ;  k*  sadly  ap- 
plies her  words  to  what  she  is  doing  with  lefcteace  to  him- 
self. 
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&Tor.  Snch  is  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the 
uarratire,  that  the  modes  of  thought  and  feelinjc 
characteristic  of  this  heroic  daughter,  as  such,  stand 
out  in  full  relief;  for  it  is  in  true  womanly  style 
that  she  says  to  her  father :  "  Since  Jehovah  hath 
taken  rengeanoe  of  thine  enemies."  The  utter- 
ance is  altogether  personal,  as  her  womanly  inter- 
est was  personal.  She  concentrates  the  national 
victory  in  that  of  her  father ;  the  national  enemy 
in  the  enemies  of  her  father.    God  has  given  him 

vengeance  (niDI??);  consequently  he  is  bound, 
personally,  to  give  to  God  what  he  has  promised. 

Vers.  37-40.  And  she  said  to  her  ftither,  "Let 
this  thing  be  done  to  me.  The  noble  maiden 
may  boldly  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  Isaac, 
who,  acconiing  to  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  was  not 
aware  of  the  sacrifice  to  which  he  was  destined. 
She  gives  herself  up  to  her  father,  freely  and  joy- 
fully, to  be  dealt  with  as  his  vow  demanded. 
Heathen  antiquity,  also,  has  similar  instances  of 
virgins  voluntarily  offering  themselves  up  for  their 
native  land.  But  comparison  will  point  out  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  case  of  Jephthah's 
daughter,  and  will  help  to  show  that  here  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  a  literal  sacrifice  of  life. 
Pausanias  (i.  32)  relates  the  legend,  dramatically 
treated  by  Euripides,  that  when  the  Athenians, 
who  harbored  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  were  at 
war  with  the  Peloponncsians,  an  oracle  declared 
the  voluntary  death  of  one  of  those  descendants 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  victory  to  the 
Athenians;  whereupon  Macaria  kflled  herself  — 
When  the  Thebans  were  waging  war  with  the 
Orchomenians,  the  oracle  advised  them,  that.  If 
they  were  to  conquer,  their  most  distinguished  fel- 
low-citizen must  sacrifice  himself  (Paus.  ix.  17). 
Antipcenus,  who  is  this  most  distinguished  citizen, 
despises  the  oracle ;  his  daughter,  on  the  contrary, 
honor  it,  and  devote  themselves  to  death.  —  In  the 
war  of  Erechtheus  with  Eumolpus,  the  oracle  re- 
qnircd  of  the  former  the  sacrifice  of  his  dtfi^hters. 
They  voluntarily  killed  themselves  (Apoll.  iii.  15, 
11 ;  cf.  Heyne  on  the  passage).  The  same  thing 
is  told  of  Marius  by  Plutarch.  Defeated  by  the 
Cimbrians,  a  divine  oracle  informed  him  that  he 
would  conquer,  if  he  offered  up  his  daughter, 
which  he  did.  In  all  these  legends,  which  might 
be  ^^reatly^  multiplied,  an  oracle  commands  the 
vir^n-sacrifice ;  in  all  of  them,  a  vigorous,  super- 
stitions belief  in  the  atoning  efficacy  of  pure  blood, 
such  as  appears  in  the  German  le^nd  of  Poor 
Heinrich,  is  the  underlying  motive ;  m  all  of  them, 
also,  the  virgin-sacrifice  forms  the  preliminary  con- 
dition of  victory.  But  in  the  history  of  Jephthah 
all  this  is  changed.  Jephthah  makes  a  vow,  but 
does  not  think  of  his  daughter.  In  his  case,  the 
vow  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  victory  belongs, 
not  to  men,  but  to  God.  He  makes  a  vow,  although 
God  has  not  required  one.  He  keeps  it,  even  after 
victory,  although  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  had 
not  been  anticipated.  Neither  he  nor  his  daughter 
think  of  erasions,  such,  e.  ^.,  as  Pausanias  (iv.  9) 
■peaks  of  in  connection  with  similar  histories  in 
Hessenia.  And  yet,  the  oflfering  which  each  of 
them  brings  is  as  trying  as  death  would  be,  al- 
though it  cannot  actually  involve  death.  For  that 
point  is  decided,  not  only  by  the  different  state- 
ments of  the  history  itself,  but  especially  by  the 
fact  that  the  offering  is  made  to  Jehovah,  who,  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  he  himself  re- 

1  Smilar  enstoms  maj  be  found  even  in  modem  times. 
In  a  West-Slavio  legend  a  maiden  is  blamed  for  having 
married  without  having  taken  leave  of  maidenhood,  which 


quires  a  sacrifice,  will  not  suffer  obedience  to  con- 
summate itself  in  deeds  of  blood. 

Iiot  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go  and 
descend  upon  the  mountains,  and  weep  over 
my  viri^ty,  I  and  my  oompanions.  No  equiv- 
ocal intimation  is  here  given  of  the  fate  whi(rh 
befell  the  daughter  of  Jephthah.  She  was  still  in 
her  father's  house,  an  only  daughter,  not  yet  mar- 
ried. Since  the  vow  touches  her,  and  devotes  her 
entirely  as  an  offering  to  God,  she  must  belong  to 
no  one  else,  consequently  not  to  her  father,  nor  to 
a  husband.  She  cannotbe  married,  and  will  never 
rejoice  over  children.    That  is  Jcphthah's  sorrow 

—  his  house  is  withered  away  (^"^^^.J?)?  his  family 
disappears.  The  highest  happiness  in  Israel,  to 
have  children,  and  thus  to  see  one's  name  or  house 
continued,  will  not  be  his.  The  dearest  of  all 
beings,  his  only  child,  is  dead  to  him.  The  same 
sorrow,  and  in  accordance  with  ancient  feelings 
with  even  greater  severity,  if  that  were  possible, 
falls  on  the  vir^n  daughter  herself  An  unmar- 
ried life  was  equivalent  to  death  for  the  maidens  of 
ancient  Israel.  For  the  bud  withers  away.  Con- 
jugal love  and  duty,  the  blossoms  of  life,  do  not 
appear.  Unmarried  maidens  have  no  place  in  the 
life  of  the  state.  Marriage  forms  the  crown  of 
normal  family  life.  The  psalm  (Ixxviii.  63)  notes 
it  as  part  of  the  utmost  popular  misery,  that  "  the 
fire  (t)f  war)  consumes  the  young  men,  and  the 
maidens  are  not  celebrated  (in  marriage  songs). 
Analogous  sentiments  are  frequent  in  the  life  of 
ancient  nations.  The  Brabminism  of  India  looks 
upon  a  childless  condition  as  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  A  woman  is  alwavs  in  need  of  manly 
guidance  and  protection ;  be  it  as  daughter  from 
her  father,  as  wife  from  her  husband,  or  as  mother 
from  her  sons  (cf  Bohlen,  Altes  Indien^  ii.  141  ff.). 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  concerning  marriage,  and 
their  penalties  against  men  who  did  not  marry,  are 
familiar.  Noteworthy,  with  reference  to  the  cus- 
toms of  Asia  Minor,  is  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  Polycrates,  tlie  tyrant  of  Samos.  Being  urgently 
warned  by  his  daughter  against  leaving  his  island 
to  go  to  Oroetus,  who  was  on  the  continent,  he  be- 
came angry,  and  threatened  her,  that  in  case  of 
his  safe  return  home,  she  should  long  afterwards 
continue  to  be  a  virgin ;  to  which  the  dutiful  daugh- 
ter replied,  that  she  would  gladly  remain  virgin 
much  longer  still,  if  only  she  did  not  lose  hex 
father  (Herod,  in.  124). 

And  weep  orer  my  virginity.  Not,  then,  it 
appears,  to  mourn  her  own  untimely  death.  If  she 
was  to  die,  it  would  have  been  unnatural  to  ask  for 
a  space  of  two  months  to  be  spent  on  the  moun- 
tains in  weeping.  In  that  case,  why  depart  with 
her  maiden  companions  ?  why  not  remain  at  home 
with  her  father?  A  person  expecting  death  and 
ready  for  it,  would  ask  no  time  for  lamentation. 
Such  a  one  dies,  and  is  lamented  by  others.  But 
Jephthah's  daughter  is  to  live  —  a  virgin  life,  to 
which  no  honor  is  paid,  from  which  no  blossoms 
spring  —  a  life  of  stillness  and  seclusion.  No  nup- 
tial song  shall'  praise,  no  husband  honor,  no  child 
grace  her.  This  weeping  of  virgins,^  because  they 
remain  without  the  praise  of  wedlock,  is  chai'acter- 
istic  of  the  naive  manners  and  candid,  unaffected 
purity  of  ancient  life  through  wide-extended  cir- 
cles. Sophocles,  in  **  King  CEdipus  "  (ver.  1504), 
makes  the  father  express  his  fears  that  "  age  will 
consume  his  children,  fruitless  and  unmarried." 

it  waa  customary  to  do  in  pathetic  ifnd  elegific  terms. 
Wenxig,  Wut-Slav,  Mdrduuschatz^  pp.  18,  811. 
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Electra,  in  the  tragedj  which  bean  her  name,  sajs 
of  Chrysothemis  (ver.  962  f.) :  "  Well  majest  thou 
lament  that  thou  must  grow  old  so  long  in  unmar- 
ried joylessness ; "  just  as  she  is  herself  commis- 
erated by  Orestes  (ver.  1185J :  "  Oh,  the  years  of 
unmarried,  anxious  life  which  thou  hast  lived." 
In  many  other  instances  of  virgins  who  must  die 
or  have  died,  the  fact  of  their  dying  unmarried  is 
lamented.  So,  for  example,  in  the  beautiful  in- 
scription of  the  Anthology  (cf.  Herder,  IVerke,  xx. 
73) ;  **  Dear  daughter,  thou  wentest  so  early,  and 
ere  I  adorned  thy  bridal  couch,  down  to  the  jrellow 
stream  under  the  shtidcs ; "  and  in  the  plaint  of 
Polyxena  (Euripides,  Htcuba,  ver.  414):  "Un- 
married, without  nuptial  song,  which  nevertheless 
is  my  due."  The  daughter  of  Jcphthah  laments 
not  that  she  must  die  as  a  virgin,  but  with  her 
maiden  companions  bewails  her  virginity  itself. 

From  year  to  year  the  daushters  of  Israel 
go  to  celebrate  in  longs  (^1307*  cf.  ch.  v.  11) 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah.  Of  this  festival  ^ 
nothing  further  is  known.  A  reflection  of  the 
feelings  it  expressed  might,  however,  be  found  in 
very  ancient  analogies.  After  the  maiden,  with 
her  companions,  has  wept  on  the  mountains  for 
two  months,  over  the  vain  promise  of  her  youth, 
she  returns  to  her  father.  The  mountains  are  the 
abode  of  a  pure  and  elevated  solitude,  in  which 
her  own  chaste  heart  and  those  of  her  companions 
can  open  themselves  without  being  overheard.  On 
mountains,  also,  and  in  unfrequented  pasture-lands 
and  forests,  abode  the  Greek  Artemis,  the  vir^n 
who  goes  about  alone,  without  companions,  like 
the  moon  in  the  sky.  It  was  on  account  of  this 
her  virginity,  that  Greek  maidens  celebrated  her 
in  many  places  with  song  and  dance  ;  from  which 
practice  she  derived  the  name  Artemis  Ht/mnia^ 
especially  current  in  the  mountains  of  Arcadia. 
The  hymns  were  sung  by  virgin-choirs  (cf.  Welcker, 
Griech.  Afythol,  i.  585).  A  similar  festival  was  de- 
voted to  Artemis  on  Mount  Taygetus.  At  Cary«, 
also  in  Laconia,  festive  choral  dances  were  yearly 
executed  in  her  honor  (Pans.  iii.  10).  The  virgin 
goddess  was  also  called  Hecaerge  ('Eico€/>7iy),  and 
Opis  or  Oupis  ^Ciins  or  OZieis),  Othriyyos  is  the 
song  of  praise,  with  which,  especially  in  Delos, 
and  in  accordance  with  peculiar  myths,  virgins 
celebrated  the  chaste  Oupis,  and  brought  her,  as 
soon  as  they  married,  a  lock  of  their  hair  (Callim. 
in  Del.  ver.  292 ;  Pans.  i.  43).  The  same  custom  was 
obscn-ed  at  Megara  with  reference  to  Iphinoe,  who 
died  a  virgin-  (Pans.  i.  43).  Here  also  tradition 
leads  us  back  to  Artemis,  who  is  styled  protectress 
of  her  father.  That  it  is  the  attributes  of  chastity 
and  virginity  which  are  thus  celebrate,  is  indicated 

1  On  the  statement  of  Epiphanlus,  tluit  a  fettival  of  the 
daughter  of  Jephthah  was  still  celebrated  in  his  time,  oom- 
pare  my  article  in  Henog,  p-  476. 

8  Uengatenberg,  in  his  valuable  eawy  on  Jephthah's  tow 
(Pentateuch,  U.  106  ff.),  seelu  to  explain  the  dajghter'i  des- 
tiny by  means  of  an  institute  of  holy  women,  into  which 
she  perhaps  entered.  This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  that 
subject,  which  must  be  referred  to  1  Sam.  U.  22.     This 

much  only  seems  to  me  to  be  certain,  that  by  the  /^"^Q^, 
Bx.  xxxTiii.  8  and  1  Sam  11.  22,  we  are  not  to  understand 
ministering  women.     It  must  be  remarked,  in  general,  that 

the  fundamental  signification  of  S3^  iSj  not  militare,  but 
<<to  be  In  a  multitude."  From  this  the  Idea  of  the 
nihO!?,  the  hosts.  In  heaven  and  on  earth,  Is  derived. 

K^^  derives  its  meaning  "  host,"  not  from  mlUtaij  disci- 
pline, but  from  the  assembling  of  a  multitude  at  one  place. 


by  the  transfer  of  the  custom  in  honor  of  a  man, 
in  the  legend  of  Hippolytus.  "  Him,"  Euripides 
makes  Artemis  say,  **  shall  virgins  ever  praise  in 
l^c  songs ; "  and  locks  of  hair  were  dedicated  to 
him  by  Troezenian  brides  (cf.  Euripides,  Hippci. 
ver.  1425;  Pans.  ii.  32). 

These  observances  are  a  reflection  of  the  narra- 
tive concerning  Jephthah's  daughter,  for  the  reason 
that  they  present  us  with  virgin  festivals,  and  with 
songs  to  the  goddess  who  did  not  die^  but  remained 
a  vii^D.  In  point  of  fact,  the  existence  of  such 
festivals  points  to  conceptions  of  life  under  whose 
influence  woman,  contrary  to  the  common  rule, 
lived  in  a  state  of  virginity.  The  circumstance, 
also,  that  it  became  a  custom  in  Israel  to  **  praise  " 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  four  days  in  every  year, 
is  itself  a  proof  that  the  practice  did  not  refer  to  a 
maiden  who  had  been  put  to  death.  For  what 
would  there  have  been  to  praise  in  what  was  not 
necessarily:  dependent  on  her  own  free  will  i  As 
in  Artemis,  so  in  her,  it  is  voluntary,  self-guarded 
chastity  that  is  praised,  just  as  Hippolytus  also  is 
not  celebrated  because  he  died  unmamed,  but  be- 
cause his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  virtuous  con- 
tinence. 

And  he  did  with  her  acoordinff  to  his  tow, 
and  she  knew  no  man.  Had  she  been  put  to 
death,  that  fact  must  here  have  been  indicated  in 
some  way.  The  narrator  would  have  said,  **  and 
he  presented  her  as  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  in  Miz- 
pah,"  or,  *'  and  she  died,  having  known  no  man," 
or  some  other  similar  formula.  At  all  events,  it 
does  not  "stand  there  in  the  text,"  as  Luther 
wrote,  that  she  was  offered  in  sacrifice.  Much 
rather  does  this  sentence  show  the  contrarj*.  For 
its  second  clause  is  explanatory  of  the  nature  and 
purport  of  the  vow  as  it  was  fulfilled.  The  end 
to  which  it  looked  was  the  very  thing  which  it  is 
stated  was  actually  secured,  that  she  should  know 
no  man.*  On  any  other  interpretation,  the  addi- 
tion of  diis  clause  would  be  inexplicable  and  ques- 
tionable. For  the  fact  that  she  was  a  virgin  in  her 
father's  house,  has  already  been  twice  brought  for- 
ward. Moreover,  it  is  surely  not  an  event  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  for  young  women  to  die  before 
they  are  married.  And  wnv  should  the  narrator 
have  hesitated  to  speak  of  the  transaction  in  such 
terms  as  properly  and  plainly  described  it  ?  In 
other  cases  he  does  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  most 
fearful  aberrations  just  as  they  are.  The  truth  is, 
the  whole  narrative  derives  its  mighty  charm  only 
from  the  mysterious,  and  at  that  time  fn  Israel 
very  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  daughter  of  the 
great  hero,  for  whom  a  life  of  brilliant  happiness 
opened  itself,  spent  her  days  in  solitude  and  vir- 
ginity.'   Death,  even  unnatural,  was  nothing  un- 

The  women  of  the  passages  alluded  to  are  therefore  not 
ministering  women,  but  persons  who  eoUectf*i  togttker  at  the 
tabernacle  for  purposes  of  prayer,  requests,  and  thanks- 
^ving,  like  the  wires  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i.),  or  to  consult 
with  and  inquire  of  the  priests.  Some,  of  course,  were  more 
instant  and  continuous  in  their  attendance  than  others  (cC 
Klmohi  on  1  Sam.  ii.  22).  At  all  events,  they  were  women 
who  were  either  married  or  widowed.  But  the  histocy  of 
Jephthah's  daughter  is  related  as  something  eztmordinazy. 
Her  rirglnitf  must  remain  Intact.  On  this  account  she  is  ki- 
mented,  and  a  fesdval  Is  celebrated  for  her  sake.  These  are 
uncommon  matters,  not  to  be  harmonised  with  the  Idea  of  a 
fiuniliarly  known  Institute.  Even  among  the  Talmudists,  a 
female  ascetic  Is  a  pheoomenon  unheard  of  and  onapproTea 
(Sota,  22  a). 

S  Nor  Is  It  necessary  to  assume  anything  move  to  explain 
the  lament  of  the  daughter  or  the  grief  of  the  bereaved 
Ikther.  Even  Roman  Ikthers  took  It  smrowfully,  whan  their 
daugliten  became  vestal  virgins,  notwithstanding  the  great 
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rommon.  Bnt  a  life  snch  as  Jephthah's  daughter 
henceforth  lired,  was  at  that  time  nn{)9ralleled  in 
lirael,  and  aflbrds  therefore  profound  instruction, 
Dot  to  be  overlooked  because  issuing  from  the 
nlence  of  retirement. 

Jephthah  performs  his  tow.  That  which  comes 
to  meet  him,  even  when  it  proves  to  be  his  daugh- 
ter, he  consecrates  entirely  to  God,  as  a  true  om;r- 

ing  of  righteousness  (cf.  Ps.  li.  21 :    pTT^TOT 

Vby^  rhrS).  Hc  fulfills  his  vow  so  fuUj  as  to 
pot  it  beyond  his  own  reach  to  annul  or  commute 
Its  purport  ¥of  he  fulfills,  as  he  vowed,  volun- 
tarifv ;  no  one  called  on  him  to  make  his  promise 
good.  The  background  of  the  history,  without 
which  it  cannot  be  understood,  is  life  in  and  with 
God.  The  providence  to  which  the  hero  commits 
the  definition  of  his  vow,  is  that  of  Jehovah.  And 
if  God  leads  his  daughter  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
thus  in  her  receives  the  highest  object  in  the  gift  of 
Jephthah,  the  consecration  of  which  she  becomes 
the  snbject  cannot  be  of  a  nature  opposed  to  God. 

The  event  throws  a  brightness  over  the  life  of 
perpctDal  vii^nity  which  rescues  it  from  ignominy 
and  dishonor.  Jephthah's  daughter  typically  exem- 
plifies the  truth  that  a  virgin  life,  if  It  be  consecra- 
ted to  God,  is  not  such  an  utter  abnormity,  as  until 
then  it  had  appeared.  In  Jephthah's  fulfillment 
of  his  vow  and  the  conseonent  unmarried  life  of 
his  daughter,  there  is  a  foreshadowing  of  those 
fvanpelical  thoughts  by  means  of  which  the  Apos- 
tle iil>crates  woman  from  the  dread  of  remaining 
nn wedded.  Not,  however,  that  we  are  to  look  here 
for  the  germ  or  type  of  the  nunnery  system ;  ^  but 
for  an  example  of  belonging  wholly  to  God,  and 
of  living  unmarried,  without  being  burdened  or 
placed  in  a  false  position. 

That  Jephthah  through  his  vow  became  the 
occasion  of  such  an  example,  is  already  some  miti- 
gation of  his  fate.  He  has  become  the  father,  not 
of  children  who  inherited  his  house,  but  of  count- 
less viipns  who  learned  from  his  daughter  to 
remain  free  and  wholly  devoted  to  God.  Jephtliah 
is  a  truly  tragic  hero.  Uis  youth  endures  perse- 
cation.  His  strength  grows  m  exile.  His  victory 
and  fame  veil  themselves  in  desolation  when  his 
onlv  daughter  leaves  his  home.  But  everywhere 
be  is  great.  Whatever  befalls,  he  comes  out  con- 
qncror  at  last.  God  is  alwavs  the  object  of  his 
uitb.  He  suffers  more  than  (jideon ;  but  what  ho 
does  at  last  does  not  become  a  snare  to  Israel.  He 
also  had  no  successors  in  his  office  of  wisdom  and 
heroisni — just  as  Gideon,  and  Samson,  and  Sam- 

boDor  of  sach  a  vocatioa.  They  were  glad  to  leave  such 
booors  to  the  chUdrBa  of  flwediiien  (Soeton.  Aug.  81 ;  Dio 
C«i.  66,  p.  663). 

1  On  chia  point,  compare  my  article  In  Berxog,  p.  474, 
note. 

2  Poeti,  nnfortanately,  have  almont  without  exception 
coDsidercd  a  aacrifidal  death  more  poMical,  and  have  thus 
dooe  aerions  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Jephthah.  It  was 
iooe,  among  others  by  Dante  (Foixu/ise,  v.  06),  who  herein 


ucl  had  none ;  but  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  had 
them  not.  His  daughter,  who  resembled  a  Miriam, 
gave  herself  up  to  God.' 


HOMILSnOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jephthah's  call  was  extraordinary:  extraordi- 
nary ahK>  is  the  manner  of  his  own  endurance  and 
his  daughter's  obedience.  He  parts  with  her, 
though  deeply  afflicted.  He  yields,  though  pos- 
sessed of  secular  power.  His  daughter  comforts 
him,  though  herself  the  greatest  loser.  Isaac  did 
not  know  that  he  was  to  be  the  sacrifice;  but 
Jephthah's  daughter  knows  it,  and  is  content. 

1.  Thus  it  ap^iears  that  a  child  who  loves  its 
flather,  can  also  love  God.  In  true  devotion  of 
children  to  parents,  there  lies  a  germ  of  the  like 
relation  to  God.  The  daughter  of  Jephthah  loves 
her  father  so  dearly,  that  for  his  sake  she  calmlpr 
submits  to  that  which  he  has  vowed  to  God.  It  is 
written  :  Honor  thy  father  and  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  bo  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  inveth  thee.  To  Jephthah's  daughter  this 
was  fulfilled  in  the  spirit.  Her  memory  has  never 
&ded  from  the  books  of  Israel,  nor  from  the  heaven 
of  God,  where  all  sorrows  are  redeemed. 

2.  Jephthah  might  have  conc^uered  without  a 
TOW ;  but  having  vowed  before  hw  victory,  he  ful- 
fills it  after  the  same.  Faithfulness  to  his  >yord  is 
man's  greatest  wisdom,  even  though  he  moisten  it 
with  tears.  Faithfulness  towards  a  sin  is  inconceiv- 
able ;  because  unfaithfulness  lies  in  the  nature  of 
sin.  Faithfulness  has  the  promise ;  be  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of 
life. 

3.  Jephthah's  daughter  does  not  die  like  one 
sacrificed  to  Molech :  she  dies  to  the  world.  She 
loses  a  thousand  joys  that  are  sweet  as  love.  But 
no  one  ever  dies  to  the  world  and  lives  to  God, 
without  experiencing  sorrow.  A  virgin  life  is  a 
nameless  life,  as  Jephthah's  daughter  is  nameless 
in  Scripture.  But  the  happiness  of  this  world  is 
not  indispensable ;  and  like  tlie  solitary  flower,  the 
unmarried  woman  can  belong  to  her  God,  in  whose 
heaven  they  neither  give  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage. 

Gerlach  :  That  the  Judges  whom  God  raised 
up,  when  they  thus  offered  to  the  Lord'  even  that 
wnich  they  held  most  dear,  did  not  deliver  the  es- 
tranged and  deeply  fallen  people  in  a  merely  out- 
ward sense,  is  shown  by  this  act  of  believing  sur- 
render. 

followed  the  Catholic  exegesis  of  hU  day  (cf.  my  article  In 
Ileraog,  p.  470).  To  be  sure,  Herder  did  the  same.  Lord 
Byron  also,  In  his  Hebrew  Mtlodus  (see  a  translation  of  bit 
poems  In  Klein's  foUetkaUnder,  for  1864,  p  47).  The  oamea 
in  Handel's  Oratorio  ieem  to  have  been  borrowed  fYt>ui  the 
poem  of  Buchanan,  published  in  Strssburg,  1668.  Cf- 
GJdeke,  Pumphilus  Gefi^m&ocA,  p.  672.  In  Faber's  Hif 
torischer  LuxtgarUn  (Augsburg  and  Frankfort,  1702),  the 
daughter  Is  called  «<  Jephtina." 


Ephra%m*8  proud  and  envious  conduct  towards  Jephthah, 
Chapter    XII.  1-7. 

1      And  the  men  of  Ephr^m  gathered  themselves  together,  and  went  northward  [pro- 
ceeded to  Zaphon],  and  said  unto  Jephthah,  Wherefore  passedst  thou  over  [Why 
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didst  thou  pass  on  —  proceed—]  to  fight  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and 

2  didst  not  call  us  to  go  with  thee  ?  we  will  bum  thine  house  upon  thee  with  fire.  And 
Jepbthah  said  unto  them,  I  and  my  people  were  at  great  striSfe  [in  a  severe  conflict] 
with  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  ;  and  when  [omit :  when]  1  called  you,  [and]  ye 

3  delivered  me  not  out  of  their  hands  [hand].  And  when  I  saw  that  ye  delivered  me 
not,  I  put  my  life  in  my  hands  [hand],  and  passed  over  [on]  against  the  children 
[sous]  of  Ammon,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  them  into  my  hand  :  where- 

4  fore  then  are  ye  come  up  unto  me  this  day,  to  fight  against  me  ?  Then  [And] 
Jephthah  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  Gilead,  and  fought  with  Ephraim :  and 
the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  [had]  said,  ye  Gileadites  are  fugi- 
tives of  Ephraim  among  the  Ephraimites,  and  among  the  Manassites  [fugitives  of 

5  E[)hraim  are  ye  Gilead,  in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh].  And  the  Gileadites  took  the 
passages  [fords]  of  [the]  Jordan  before  the  Ephraimites  [toward  Ephraim] :  and  it 
was  soy  that  when  those  Ephraimites  which  were  escaped  [the  fugitives  of  Ephraim], 
said,  Let  me  go  over ;  that  the  men  of  Gilead  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite  ? 

6  If  he  said,  Nay ;  Then  said  they  unto  him.  Say  now  Shibboleth :  and  he  said  Sibboleth : 
for  he  could  not  ^  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.  Then  they  took  him  and  slew  [slaugh- 
tered] him  at  the  passages  [fords]  of  [the]  Jordan.    And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the 

7  Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand,  ^d  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years :  then 
died  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Gilead. 

TKXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  6.  —  "  Could  not,"  U  too  §trong.     Kio. :  **  7**?^,  ftandi  elUptioiJIy,  tor  D^  V?U»  ^  •PP'^  *^  "^"^  ^ 
I^Te  h«wd.    Ct  1  8am.  xjlUL  22 ;  1  Chr.  xxviiL  2,  with  2  Clir.  ziL  U ;  xzx.  19."'— Tft.] 


EXJBOBnCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  victory  of  Jephthah  is  followed  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  took  place  after  Gideon's  heroic 
achievement.  The  overbearing  pride  of  the  chief 
tribe,  Ephraim,  venta  itself  in  each  instance  against 
the  victor  who  has  risen  up  within  the  smaller 
tribe,  and  has  become  the  saviour  of  the  people. 
Now  as  then  the  presumptuous  jealousv  of  the 
tribe  complains  that  it  has  not  been  invitee!  to  take 
part  But  this  apparent  eagerness  for  war  was 
hypocritical.  The  thing  really  desired  was  a  share 
in  the  booty  and  the  results  of  success.  Ephraim 
would  help  to  reap,  where  it  had  not  sown.  The 
injustice  of  the  trioe  was  even  greater  on  this  occa- 
sion than  in  the  time  of  Gideon.  For  thou  it 
really  did  render  some  little  assistance,  albeit  only 
after  Gideon  had  first  led  the  way.  But  here  it 
bad  been  called  on  for  help,  and  had  stayed  at 
home.  As  soon,  however,  as  victory  had  been  ob- 
tained, it  came  with  threats  and  war.  But  it  was 
not  so  successful  now  as  with  Gideon.  That  hero, 
when  they  clamored  against  him,  was  still  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  and  was  oblijjcd,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  success,  to  allay  their  pride  and  pre- 
sumption hy  gentleness  Jephthah  had  no  reason 
for  submitting  to  such  arrogance.  Nor  did  the 
Ephraimites  cume  with  words  only ;  they  were  pre- 
pared to  use  force.  They  derided  the  people,  and 
thought  that  with  arms  in  their  hands  they  could 
chastise  Gilead  and  humble  Jephthah.  They  will 
set  his  house  on  fire  over  his  head.  Then  Jephthah 
shows  that  he  is  not  only  a  hero  against  enemies, 
but  also  the  Judge  in  Israel.  It  is  his  authority 
which  he  tries  and  proves  by  chastising  Ephraim. 
But  here  also,  as  in  his  dealings  with  the  sons  of 
Ammon,  he  first  establishes  the  righteousness  of 
his  conduct  by  clear  words.  However,  if  sinful 
Ephraim  had  cared  for  righteousness,  it  would  in 
no  case  have  entered  on  this  course.  It  relied  on 
violence,  like  Anunon ;  and  like  Ammon  it  experi- 
enced the  chastisement  of  violence.    No  Judge  of 


whom  the  history  tells  us  inflicts  such  chastisement 
and  exercises  such  power  within  the  nation  as  well 
as  against  alien  enemies,  as  does  Jephthah.  But 
it  was  needed ;  and  the  humiliation  of  Ephraim 
for  its  sin  was  less  severe  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  proved,  because  the  punishment  came  in  the 
time  of  Israel's  freedom,  and  not  at  the  expense 
of  that  freedom. 

Ver  1.  And  proceeded  to  Zaphon.  The  older 
Jewish  expositors,  whom  Ewald  and  Keil  have 

followed,  already  found  in  HjiQ^,  not  direction 
toward  the  north,  but  the  name  of  a  dty,  which 
lay  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  This  interpretation  rests  on  the  reqoire- 
ments  of  the  context.  For  in  order  to  explain 
verses  4  and  5,  Ephraim  must  have  advanced  acros 
the  Jordan.  The  remark  in  the  Jerusalem  Til- 
mud  {ShwUthf  9,  2),  which  identifies  Zaphon  with 

^^OV^  Amathus,  Aemath,  cf.  Amateh  (cf.  Bitter, 
XV.  1031),  is  therefore  altogether  suitable.  For 
this  city  was  still  known  in  later  times  as  a  strong 
point  on  the  Jordan,  as  Josephus  repeatedly  states. 
The  Onomasticon,  also  (ed.  JPanhey,  p.  261,  sayi 
concerning  it,  that  it  lay  beyond  the  Jordan,  to 
the  south  of  Pella;  for  Hitter's  oversight,  who 
supposes  that  the  Onomasticon  identifies  Amathiu 
with  another  Aemath  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  i* 
not  to  be  concurred  in.  Amathus,  according;  to 
its  stated  distance  from  Pella  (m  vigtsimo  prim 
milliario)t  could  not  lie  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  — 
which  agrees  so  far  with  the  £&ct  that  Zaphon  wss 
in  Gad. 

Ver.  2.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  them.  It 
was  not  related  above  that  Jephthah  called  on  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  to  assist,  as  he  here  reminds 
them ;  but  that  he  would  do  so,  was  to  he  expected. 
But  even  if  he  had  not  done  so,  what  was  there  to 
justify  Ephraim  in  its  contention  and  war?  Jeph- 
thah's  answer  is  not  defiant :  it  allows  that  Gilesd 
would  ghidly  have  accepted  help,  if  only  a  helper 
had  been  at  hand.    Jephthah  would  gjladly  havs 
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yielded  the  precedence  in  victory  to  Ephraim,  if 
Ephraim  haa  only  wielded  arms  against  the  enemy 
as  bravely  as  it  now  uses  words  against  its  brethren. 
But  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  deliverer,  he 
put  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  God  gave  the  victory. 
Did  not  Jephthah  devote  his  dearest  possession  in 
order  to  obtain  from  God  the  victory  for  which  he 
entreated  Him  ? 

The  Midrash  has  a  thought  in  this  connection, 
which,  when  disengaged  from  its  unhistorical  wrap- 
pings, is  judicious  and  profound.  It  says  that  for 
the  things  which  befell  Israel  under  Jephthah  only 
the  priests  were  to  blame.  Why  did  they  not 
annul  the  vow  of  Jephthah !  Why  did  they  not 
restrain  Ephraim  from  civil  war !  It  is  manifest 
that  a  trath  is  here  suggested  which  applies  to  all 
times.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  persons 
equipped  with  spiritual  power,  to  lift  up  their  voices 
for  peace,  and  especially  to  labor  for  concord  be- 
tween the  single  tril)0  and  all  Israel.  If  they  neg- 
lect this  duty,  thdr  candlestick  —  this  also  the 
Midrash  intimates  —  will  sooner  or  later  be  over- 
thrown. 

Ver.  3.  Wherefore  then  are  ye  oome  np  unto 
me  this  day  to  fight  againat  me  P  Ephraim*s 
attempt  is  actually  more  culpable  than  Ammon's. 
In  itself  considered,  civil  war  between  cognate 
tiibes  is  a  disgrace,  which  can  only  spring  from 
ungodliness.  But  the  sin  of  Ephmim,  when  it 
proposes  to  bum  the  house  of  Jephthah,  is  still 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact  tlmt  it  is  directed 
against  the  restorer  of  the  divine  law  and  the  de- 
liverer of  Israel.  It  is  moral  and  national  treason. 
The  Spartans  also,  under  all  sorts  of  pretexts,  had 
left  Athens  to  fiice  alone  the  advancmg  Persians. 
But  when  the  battle  at  Marathon  had  been  won, 
the  auxiliary  troops  who  arrived  too  late  to  be  of 
service,  praised  and  applauded  the  heroism  of 
Athens  (Herod,  vi.  120).  Jephthah  dwells  on  the 
injustice  of  Ephraim,  who  would  pot  indeed  fight 
against  Ammon,  but  now  ("  this  day  ")  undertakes 
to  make  war  on  Aim  (he  always  stands  personally 
for  his  people),  in  order  to  excuse  his  armed  resist- 
aQce.  Ephraim  now  receives  the  punishment  which 
properly  it  had  already  deserved  at  Gideon's  hands 
It  is  totally  defeated  by  the  hero ;  and  its  men  find 
themselves  entered  on 'a  calamitous  flight. 

Vers.  4,  5.  And  the  men  of  GHlead  smote' 
ISphraim.  It  was  not  Jephthah,  as  the  fine  repre- 
sentation gives  us  to  remark,  who  prosecuted  the 
bloody  pnmuit.  He  content<^  himself  with  chas- 
tising Epliniim  according  to  its  presumption  ;  but 
the  people  of  Gilcad  had  been  exasperated  by  the 
contempt  of  the  Ephraimites.  It  is  true  that  the 
sentence  in  which  the  ground  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Gileadites  over  an  utterance  of  the  Ephraimites  is 

expressed,  is  not  easily  expounded:    ^'^V^  ^? 

ca.'TCfc^  ?Tirqi  -ryba  ariH  dT3?^  ''5?''^ 

n  .t*3P  ^pn?.  For  it  is  not  at  once  apparent 
how  the  Gileadites  could  be  called  "fugitives  of 
Ephraim,"  seeing  they  were  descendants  of  Manas- 
seo.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  makes  this  in- 
telligible. Ephraim  raised  a  claim  to  participate 
in  war,  only  in  the  cases  of  Gideon  and  Jephthah, 
not  in  those  of  the  other  Judges.  It  is  manifest, 
tl^reforc,  that  it  based  its  claim  upon  the  fact  that 
Gideon  and  Jephthah  belonged  to  Manasseh,  its 
own  sister-tribe.  At  any  rate,  the  House  of  Joseph, 
Ephraim  and  Mannsseh,  had  from  of  old  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  certain  unity  of  its  own.  It  treated 
as  one  with  Joshua  (Josh.  xvii.  14  ff.).  It  entered 
together  into  its  territory  (Judg.  i.  22).     Under 


king  Solomon  it  was  under  a  common  administra- 
tive officer  0  Kgs.  xi.  28).  Now,  in  the  **  House 
of  Joseph  "  Ephraim  had  the  chief  voice ;  for  Ma- 
nasseh was  divided,  and  its  possessions  lay  scattered 
among  other  tribes.  Hence,  it  could  with  some 
plausibility  claim  it  as  its  right  that  no  division  of 
the  House  of  Joseph  should  undertake  a  warlike 
expedition  without  its  participation.  Nor  do  Gid- 
eon and  Jephthah  deny  this  right.  "  We  did  call 
thee,"  says  the  latter ;  "  but  thou  didst  not  come." 
Only  the  manner  in  which  Ephraim  raided  its 
claim  was  sinful,  unjust,  and  arrogant.  For  it 
raised  it,  not  in  the  time  of  distress,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  booty ;  and  instead  of  applauding  a 
great  achievement,  it  indulged  in  derision,  which 
exasperated  the  warriors  of  Gilead.  For  in  storm- 
ing at  Jephthah  for  not  calling  it,  it  denies  to  Gil- 
ead every  right  of  separate  action.  "How  can 
Gilead  presume  to  exercise  tribal  functions,  and 
set  a  pnnce  and  judge  over  IsVael  ?  "  **  Gilcad  is 
no  community  at  all,  but  only  a  *'  set  of  fugitives," 
who  act  as  if  they  were  a  tribe,  whereas  in  fact 
they  belong  elsewhere.  They  use  the  word  peUtim 
(fiigitives)  by  way  of  contumely,  just  as  among 
the  Greeks  ^vydi  meant  both  fugitive  and  ban- 
ished. Ye  are  "  fugitives  of  Ephraim,"  taunted  the 
Ephraimites,  and  would  set  yourselves  up  as  an 
independent  principality.  In  so  saying,  Ephraim 
arrogantly  put  itself  in  the  place  of  the  House  of 
Joseph,  to  which  Gilead  also  belonged,  since  it  was 
the  son  of  Machir  of  Manasseh.  "  Gilead  belon^^ 
in  the  midst  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh."  This 
addition  was  intended  to  add  point  to  what  pre- 
ceded. Gilead  is  nothing  by  itself,  has  no  tnbal 
rights ;  it  belongs  to  the  House  of  Joseph.  This 
was  true,  indeed;  and  Gilead's  descendants  lived 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  (Num.  xxvi.  30  if.) ;  but 
"  fugitives  "  they  were  not.  The  half-tribe  of  Ma^ 
nasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  was  as  independent  as 
any  other  tribe ;  and  in  the  war  against  Ammon 
Gilead  proper  was  doubtless  joined  by  men  of  other 
tribes,  especially  Gad.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder 
that  the  men  of'^ Gilead  became  greatly  exasperated, 
and  did  not  spare  the  Ephraimites  even  in  their 
flight.  Jephthah  only  defeated  them  ;  but  the  mul- 
titude slew  them  like  enemies,  and  gave  no  quarter. 
Thus,  sin  and  contumely  beget  passion  and  cru- 
elty. The  discord  of  brethren  inflicts  the  deepest 
wounds.  Nowhere  does  hatred  rise  higher,  tnun 
where  concord  is  natural. 

Ver.  6.  Then  said,  they  to  him.  Say  Shib- 
boleth. Ephraim  meets  with  remarkable  expe- 
riences at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  In  Gideon's 
time,  it  gained  easy  victory  there  over  the  Midmn- 
ites  whom  that  hero  chased  into  their  hands  ;  now 
it  is  itself  chased  thither  and  there  put  to  death. 
In  the  outset,  its  men  had  taunted  Gilead  with  the 
term  "  fugitives  of  Ephraim."  and  now  they  are 

themselves  in  very  truth  D^T'?^  **??  V?.  Before, 

they  prided  themselves  upon  their  tribe  name  Eph- 
raim, which  they  haugntily  used  for  the  whole 
House  of  Joseph  ;  and  now,  when  an  Epbraimite 
came  to  the  stream,  he  is  fain  to  deny  his  tribe  in 
order  to  save  his  life.  The  enraged  men  of  Gilead 
will  not  suffer  one  Ephraimite  to  cross  the  river; 
henoe  the  requisition  of  every  one  who  wished  to 
pass  over,  to  say  Shibbolethf  which  no  Ephraimite 
could  do,  for  he  could  only  say  Slbhcletk.  What 
•"  Shibboleth  "  meant,  is  of  minor  importance ;  but 
as  its  enunciation  was  required  at  the  river,  and  in 
order  to  pass  it,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Gilead- 
ites thought  rather  of  the  Fignification  "stream" 
than  "  ear,"  both  of  which  the  word  has.    Every 
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Kphraimite  in  this  extremity  had  the  feeling  after- 
wards depicted  in  the  Psalm  (Ixix.  3  [2]) :  **  I  am 
come  into  depths  of  waters,  and  the  stream  orer- 

flows  me,"  '♦302pV  nVatt^ When,   daring 

the  Flemish  war,  the  insurrection  agninst  the 
French  broke  oat,  May  25,  1302,  the  jjates  were 
gaarded,  and  no  one  was  s  offered  to  pa^^s  oat,  ex- 
cept sach  as  were  able  to  say,  "  SciU  ende friend" 
which  words  no  Fn-nchman  could  pronounce. 
(Mensel,  Gesch.  von  Frankr,  ii.  134 ;  Schmidt,  (rescA. 
von  Frankr.  i.  682). 

And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the  Bphraim- 
itea  forty  and  two  thouaand.  The  number  42 
(7  times  6)  api»ears  to  be  not  far  removed  from 
a  round  number;  but  its  occurrence  is  associnted 
with  severe  and  well-merited  jud>^ments  on  sin 
As  here  42,000  sinful  Ephraimites  full,  so  42  of 
the  mockers  of  the  prophet  Elijah  are  killed  by 
bears  (2  K^s.  ii.  24)*;  and  when  the  judgment  of 
God  breaks  forth  over  the  house  of  Ahab,  42  breth- 
ren of  Ahaziah  are  put  to  death  by  Jehu  (2  Kgs. 
X.  14). 

Ver.  7.  And  he  waa  buried  in  one  of  the 
dtier  of  GJead.  Herein  the  mournful  lot  of 
Jcphthah,  resulting  from  the  surrender  of  his 
dAugbtcT,  shows  itself  He  had  no  heir,  as  he  had 
had  no  inheritance.  He  was  the  first  and  the 
last  in  his  house.  The  greatness  of  his  deeds  b 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  were  nei^ertheless  ro- 
membeiid ;  for  in  what  city  he  was  buried  was  not 
known,  just*  as  to  us  Mizpah,  the  place  where  he 
had  his  home,  is  also  unknown,  and  as  the  place 
of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  not  known 
what  his  father's  name  was ;  it  b  not  known  where 
his  own  grave  is.  **  Gilead  "  begat  him,  and  Gil- 
ead  received  hb  corpse.  He  shares  no  father  s 
tomb,  and  no  son  shares  his.  He  was  a  gri'at 
hero  who  lived  and  died  solitary ;  only*  faith  in 
God  was  with  him.  Six  vears  he  ruled ;  when 
they  were  finirthcd,  hb  rest  from  labor  and  sorrow 
began.  His  name  did  not  return  ;  Gilead 's  power 
rose  not  again :  but  he  was  not  ibrgottan  in  Israel. 
His  sorrow  and  victory  are  typical  —  so  the  older 
expositors  suggest — of  Him  who  said :  "Not  wiy 
will,  but  Utiney  be  done !  ** 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

Jephthah's  vocation  was  extraordinary,  and 
equally  extraordinary  was  his  fate.  He  gave  up 
everything  to  God  for  his  people ;  and  jet  at  lat»t 
the  envy  of  hb  countrymen  pursues  him.  They 
threaten  to  burn  hb  house,  wnich  for  their  sake  he 
has  made  desolate*  He  makes  no  boast  of  this, 
however  ;  yet  exercises  discipline  with  a  strong 
hand.  Six  years  he  judged,  and  in  the  seventh 
rested  from  an  office  that  had  brought  him  so 
much  grief. 

1.  Prior  to  success  friends  are  few;  bat  after- 
wards all  wish  to  share  in  it.  While  there  b  dan- 
ger, he  who  takes  the  lend  is  called  valorous ;  after 
the  victory,  usurper.  Sin  regards  not  the  oflferings 
which  the  warrior  brings,  but  only  the  results  which 
he  has  obtained.  The  evil  will  not  assist  in  sowing ; 
but  yet  would  fain  participate  in  the  harvest. 

2.  Life  offers  nothing  to  such  as  serve  not  God, 
even  though  one  rise  as  high  as  Jcphthah.    If 

1  [Dr.  Wordsworth  looks  on  Jephthah  m  "one  who  does 
mighty  deeds  in  an  irrtguUxr  niADner,  at  k  time  when  tboM 
per»oaJt  who  are  placed  in  authoriry  bj  Ood,  and  who  ought 
to  4>mploy  Qod'f  appointed  means  In  a  regular  way,  are  Ikith. 
l«s«  to  their  trust,  and  oegiect  their  daty  to  Ood  and  his 
Church.     His  worli  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Was- 


Jephthah  had  not  rebuilt  the  altar  of  Jehovah  hi 
Israel,  he  had  been  happier  in  the  des«;rt  and  the 
silence  of  seclusion.  The  charm  of  life  must  be 
sought  in  the  gospel.  Life  b  short ;  and  though 
prolonged,  full  of^  trouble.  Ever)-  religion  builds 
Its  altar  for  eternity.  For  Him  who  luts  wrought 
six  days  for  hb  Saviour,  and  confessed  Him,  there 
opens  on  the  seventh  the  Sabbath  of  eternity. 

Starke  :  The  godly  are  never  long  without  a 
cross :  they  arc  tried  at  home  and  abroad ;  with- 
out  is  fighting,  within  is  fear  (2  Cor.  vii.  5). — 
Sailer  :  The  gospel  without  suffering  belongs  to 
heaven  ;  suifering  without  the  gospel,  to  hell ;  the 
gospel  with  sufl%;ring,  to  earth. 

I  Henrt  :  It  is  an  ill  thing  to  ^ten  names  or 
characters  of  reproach  on  persons  or  coontries,  as 
b  common,  especially  on  those  who  lie  under  oa^ 
ward  dbad vantages ;  it  often  occasions  ^uarreb  of 
ill  consequences,  as  here.  See  likewise  what  a 
mischievous  thing  an  abusive  tongue  b.  —  Words- 
worth :  Here  we  see  a  specimen  of  that  evil 
spirit  of  envy  and  pride  which  has  shown  itself  in 
the  Church  of  God.  They  who  are  in  high  place 
in  the  Church,  like  Ephraim,  sometimes  stand 
aloof  in  the  time  of  danger.  And  when  others  of 
lower  estate  have  stepped  into  the  gap,  and  have 
stood  in  the  breach,  and  braved  the  danger,  and 
have  fought  the  battle  and  gained  the  victory,  as 
Jcphthah  the  Gi/eadke  did  (the  man  of  GUtad, 
which  was  not  a  tribe  of  Israel),  then  they  are 
angry  and  jealous,  and^  insult  them  with  proud 
words,  and  even  proscribe  and  taunt  them  with 
being  runaways  and  deserters,  and  yet  daring  to 
c'aim  a  place  amon|^  the  tribes  of  L'trael.  Has  not 
this  hau;:hty  and  bitter  language  of  scorn  and  dis- 
dain l)ecn  the  language  of  some  in  the  greatest  west- 
ern church  of  Christendom  against  the  churches 
of  the  reformation  ?  Has  it  not  lometimes  been 
the  language  of  some  in  the  Church  of  England 
towards  separatists  from  herself  I  Schism  doubt- 
\ci>  is  a  sin ;  but  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  en- 
forcement of  anti-scriptural  terms  of  communion, 
as  it  is  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  sin  of  the 
schism  b  hers.  It  is  often  occasioned  (though  not 
justified)  by  spiritual  languor  and  lethargy  ra  the 
Church  of  God.  Zeal  for  God  and  for  the  truth  is 
good  wherever  it  be  found.  Let  the  churches  of 
Christ  stand  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  fight 
boldly  the  good  fight  against  the  Ammonites  of 
error  and  unbelief  Then  the  irregular  guerrilb 
warfare  of  separatist  ^  Jephthahs  and  their  Gllead- 
itcs  will  be  unnecessary,  and  thev  will  fight  side 
by  side  under  the  banner  of  Ephraim.  —  Tnie 
SAME :  The  Gileadites  did  not  slny  the  Ephraim- 
ites because  they  did  not  agree  with  thera  in  pro- 
nunciation, but  because  they  were  Ephrahnites, 
which  was  discovered  by  their  different  pronundt- 
tion.  The  strifes  in  the  Church  of  God  lie  deeper 
than  diflferences  of  expression  in  ritual  obsen-ances 
or  formularies  of  faith.  They  lie  in  the  heart, 
which  is  depraved  by  the  evil  passions  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice ;  and  slight  difffrcnces  in  ex- 
ternals are  often  the  occasions  for  eliciting  the 
deep  rooted  prejudices  of  depraved  will,  and  the 
malignant  feelings  of  unsanctified  hearts.  Let  the 
heart  be  purified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  peace,  and 
the  lips  will  move  in  harmony  and  love.  —  Thi 
SAME  :    That  river  which  in  the  days  of  Joshoa 

leys  and  Whitaflelds,''  ete.  see  on  eh.  zl.  L  The  deflnitkm 
of  '-  irregularity  "  here  given,  applies  to  all  the  Jn/iiett 
In  a  certain  sense,  they  were  all  im>t^lar ;  but  that  Jeph- 
thah was  so  in  any  special  secae  b  abaodintly  rtfhted  by 
Dr.  Cassel's  expoeicloii.  —  Ta.] 
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had  been  divided  by  God's  power  and  mercy,  in 
order  that  all  the  tribes  migfit  pass  over  together 
into  Canaan,  the  type  of  heaven,  is  now  made  the 
scene  of  carnage  between  Gilcad  and  Ephraim. 
In  the  Church  of  God,  the  scenes  of  God's  dearest 
bve  have  often  been  made  the  scenes  of  men's 
bitterest  hate.  The  waters  of  baptism,  the  living 
waters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  holy 


sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  —  these  "  passngtg 
of  our  Jordan  "  —  the  recoms  and  pledges  of  Gud's 
love  to  the  Israel  of  God,  have  been  made  the 
scenes  of  the  bitterest  controversies,  and  of  blood* 
shed  of  brethren,  by  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  holy  sepulchre  itself  bos  been  made 
an  aceldama.  —  Tb.] 


EIGHTH  SECTION. 

THSEB  JUDGES  OF  TnCETEXTFUL  LIVES  IK  PEACEFUL  TIMES  :  IBZAK  OF  BETULBHSM,  ELON  THB 
ZEBULOMITE,  AND  ADDON  THE  PIRATUONITE. 


Ihzan  of  Bethlehem^  Elon  the  Zebulanite,  cmd  Ahdon  the  Pirathonite. 
Chapter   XII.    8-15. 

8  9  And  after  him  Ibzan  of  Beth-lehem  judged  Israel.  And  he  had  thirty  sons  [,] 
and  thirty  daughters  whom  [omit :  whom]  he  sent  ahroad  [sent  out,  %,  e,  g»ve  in  mar- 
ria<»],  and  took  in  [brought  home]  thirty  daughters  from  abroad  for  his  sons :  and 

10  he  judged  Israel  seven  years.      Then  died   Ibzan  [And  Ibzan  died],  and  was 

1 1  buried  at  Bethlehem.     And  after  him  Elon,  a  [the]  Zebulonite,  judged  Israel,  and 

12  he  judged  Israel  ten  years.     And  Elon  the  Zebulonite  died,  and  waa  buried  in 

13  Aijalon  in  the  country  of  Zebulun.     And  after  him  Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel,  a  [the] 

14  Pirathonite,  judged  Israel.    And  he  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  nephews  [grandsons], 

15  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass  colts :  and  he  judged  Israel  eight  years.  And 
Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel  the  Pirathonite  died,  and  was  buried  in  Pirathon  in  the 
land  of  Ephruim,  in  the  mount  of  the  Amalekites  [Amalekite]. 


SXBQEnCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  special  value  of  the  notices  concerning  these 
three  Judges  consists  in  the  contrast  which  they 
offer  to  the  fortunes  of  Jephthah.  These  three  all 
have  what  Jephthah  had  not.  They  all  have  chil- 
dren in  abundance,  and  are  happy  in  them  (Ps. 
exxvii.  3  ff.).  Ibzan  has  thirty  (laughters,  whom 
he  pives  in  marriage,  and  thirty  daughters-in-law. 
Abdon,  likewise,  hlUi  forty  sons,  and  looks  on  thirty 
floarishing  grandsons.  The  people  is  familiar  with 
the  places  of  their  nativity,  and  knows  where  their 
s^ujchres  are.  Indeed,  some  of  these  places,  even 
with  their  old  names,  are  not  lost  to  this  day. 
For  even  the  native  pla(^  of  Ibzan,  although  it 
was  not  the  celebrated  Bethlehem,  but  another  in 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15),  has  in  our  day  been  iden- 
tified as  Beit  Lahm  by  Robinson  (iii.  113)-.  Keil's 
remark  that  we  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  Beth- 
lehem in  Judah.  must  indeed  be  allowed,  although 
the  Jewish  legend  does  think  of  it  and  identi^es 
Ibzan  ¥rith  Boaz.^  But  that  this  Bethlehem  al- 
ways appears  with  the  addition  "in  Judah"  (so 
also  in  Judg.  xvii.  7 ),  has  its  ground  in  the  very 
fiict  that  the  other  Bethlehem  was  not  unknown. 

1  The  unhlstorteal  ebaracter  of  the  legend  it  the  more 
•TkleDt,  the  more  clear  It  Is  that  chapter  zii.  treats  onlj  of 
northern  heroee,  wherea*  the  narrativee  of  southeaetem 
henm  and  ftnigglee  hegin  at  chapter  xiU.,  and  continue 
dovn  to  Samoel  and  Darid. 


The  definition  "  in  Judah  "  could  here  be  the  less 
omitted  because  the  next  Judge  also  belonged  to 
Zebulun. 

Aijalon  also,  the  place  where  Elon,  the  second 
mentioned  Judge,  is  said  to  have  died,  and  where 
he  probably  also  resided,  seems  to  be  recognized  in 
JalQn,  a  place  of  ruins  (cf.  Van  de  Velde,  referred 
to  by  Kcil).  Pirathon,-  the  birthplace  of  the  third 
Judge,  whose  name  Hillel  is  a  highly  celebrated 
one  among  the  Jews  of  later  times,  was  already 
recognized  by   Esthor  ha-Parchi  in   the  modem 

Fer'ata  (nn3n2),  and  has  been  rediscovered  by 
Robinson  and  others  (cf.  Zunz,  in  Asher's  Beni.  of 
Tudeia,  ii.  426  ;  Robinson,  iii.  134).  They  all  en- 
joy in  fact  every  blessing  of  life  of  which  «fephthah 
waa  destitute;* we  hear  of  their  children,  their 
fathers,  and  their  graves ;  but  of  their  deeds  we 
hear  nothing.  They  have  judged,  but  not  delivered. 
They  enjoyed  distinction,  because  they  were  rich  ; 
but  they  never  rose  from  the  condition  of  exiled 
and  hated  men  to  the  dignity  of  princes,  ui^ed 
thereto  by  the  humble  entreaties  of  their  country- 
men. Of  them,  we  know  nothing  but  their 
wealth;    of  Jephthah,  nothing  but   his   renown. 

S  It  lies  on  a  Tell,  which  ver.  16  calls  the  mountain  of 
AnuUek,  perbape  from  Joehna,  the  conqueror  of  Amalek, 
cf.  ch.  T.  14. 
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They  htul  herds,  bat  made  no  sacrifices.  Their 
daiij:hterg  were  married  ;  but  the  anniarried  dauj^h- 
tcr  of  Jephthah  survive?;  them  all  as  an  example 
of  the  obedience  and  faith  of  every  noble  maiden 
heart.  They  had  full  houses,  and  widely  known 
monuments;  and  Jephthah  went  from  an  empty 
house  to  an  unknown  prave  :  but  his  name,  conse- 
crated by  the  Apostle's  binediciion,  shines  for- 
everinore  as  that  of  ^  a  hero  of  faith.  Such  con- 
trasts the  narrator  wishes  to  rescue  from  conceal- 
ment. The  heathen  Achilles,  according  to  the  le- 
gend of  the  Greek.^,  eho!*e  immortal  fame  in  pref- 
erence to  length  of  life  and  pleasure.  What  would 
we  choose,  it  choice  were  given  us  between  Ibzan 
or  Hillcl  and  Jephthah  ?  Or  rather,  let  us  Chris- 
tians choose  the  Cross  of  Him  who  lives  forever ! 


HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACHCAL. 

After  Gideon  and  Abimelech,  two  peaceful 
Judges  are  named,  concerning  whose  official  life 
nothing  is  reported.  A  similar  relation  subsists 
l>etween  Jephthah  and  his  successors.  The  com- 
parison may  Kerve  for  instruction.  The  result  of 
Gideon's  deeds  was  glory  and  greatness ;  of  Abim- 
elech's  tyranny,  terrors  and  punishment.  Both 
kinds  of  resuite  were  brought  to  view,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  nations,  in  the  career  of  Jeph- 
thah.   His  victory  was  mighty  agains^  those  with- 


out ;  his  chastisement  towards  those  within.  The 
seed  which  he  sowed  in  tears,  sprang  up  in  joy  for 
others. 

The  three  Judges  have  eveiything  that  Jephthah 
has  not,  — children,  paternal  home,  and  commem- 
oration of  their  death.  But  they  have  no  heroic 
victory  like  his,  and  h's  onlv  daughter  is  an  exam- 
ple for  all  time.  Jephthah  judged  only  a  short 
time,  and  died  bowed  do^n  with  grief  and  loneli- 
ness. But  neither  can  prosperity  avail  to  lengthen 
years.  These  peaceful  Judges  judged  only  seven, 
ten,  and  eight  years,  respectively.  How  difienmt 
is  Jephthab's  lue  from  theirs  I  But  the  kingdom 
of  God  does  not  move  onward  in  tragedies  alone, 
but  also  in  meekness  and  quietude. 

The  teachings  of  God  are  calculated  to  Berre 
truth,  not  to  promote  human  glory.  Worldly  van- 
ity strives  for  the  immortality  of  time.  It  is  a 
strange  exhibition  of  human  folly,  when  great 
deeds  are  performed  for  the  sake  of  the  monumenti 
and  statues  with  which  they  are  rewarded.  In  the 
kingdom  of  God,  other  laws  obtain.  Jephthah  is 
the  great  warrior  hero ;  but  neither  the  place  of  his 
birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  known.  Monuments 
determine  nothing  in  the  history  which  God  writes, 
but  only  Godlike  deeds.  The  faithful  who  hare 
died  in  Grod,  are  followed  by  their  works. 

Starkb  :  It  b  better  to  bestow  celebrity  on  one's 
native  land,  by  virtuous  actions,  than  to  derive 
celebrity  fh>m  one's  native  land. 


NINTH  SECTION. 


Tm  OPFRB88IOK  OF  THB  PHILISTIVS8.     SAMSOK,  THB  KAZAmiTB  JUDOK. 


Renewed  apostoiy. 
Chapter  XIH.  1. 

And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  again  [continued  to  do  evil]  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered '  them .  into  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines  forty  years. 


KXBQETICAL  AND  DOCTBIMAL. 

The  same  fatal  history  repeats  itself  everywhere. 
Not  one  single  tribe,  the  Book  of  Judges  teaches 
us,  is  exempted  from  it.  Apostasy  is  constantly 
followed  by  subjection,  whether  it  be  inflicted  by 
eastern  or  western  neighbor-tribes.  It  is  writ- 
ten, ch.  ii.  14,  that  when  Israel  falls  into  sin,  it 
will  be  ^rsecuted  by  all  the  nations  round  about. 
And  ch.  lii.  3  includes  the  "  five  princes  of  the  Phil- 
istines "  amonj^  those  through  whom  Israel  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  distress  and  war.  The 
Book  beg«n  with  the  oppression  of  the  .Mesopo- 
tamian  king  in  the  east,  from  which  Othniel,  the 
hero  of  Judah,  liberated  the  people.  After  tracing 
a  circular  course  through  the  east  and  northeast, 
it  ends,  like  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  in  the 


west ;  and  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  which  the  oar* 
rative  began,  is  again  brought  forward  at  its  close. 
As  fiir  back  as  ch.  x.  7,  in  connection  with  events 
after  the  death  of  Abimelech,  we  rttA  that  God 
"gave  Israel  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
and  the  sons  of  Ammon."  The  heroic  achieve- 
ment of  Jephthah  against  Ammon  is,  however, 
first  reported.  (The  Judges  named  immediately 
afterwards  belong  to  northern  tribes,  two  to  Zebo- 
Inn,  one  to  Ephraim.)  Now  the  writer  conies  to 
speak  of  the  great  conflicts  which  Israel  hid  to 
wage  with  the  brave  and  well-eqnipped  people  of 
the  five  Philistine  cities  on  the  coast»  and  which, 
with  varying  fortunes,  continued  to  the  time  of 
David.  The  tribes  especially  concerned  m  them 
wei-e  Dan,  the  western  part  of  Judah,  and  Simeon, 
encircled  by  Judah.  How  changed  were  the  timei  I 
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Once,  the  men  of  Judab,  in  their  stormlike  career 
of  victory,  had  won  even  the  y^resLt  cities  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Afterwards,  they  were  not  only  unable  to 
maintain  possession  of  them,  but  through  their 
own  a^stasy  from  Qod  and  the  genuine  Israel- 
iiish  spirit,  became  themselves  dependent  on  them. 
Dan  bad.  already  been  long  unable  to  hold  its 
ground  anywhere  except  on  the  mountains  (ch.  i. 
34).  Now*,  the  Philistines  were  powerful  and  free 
in  all  the  Danite  citi^.  Chapter  x.  15  f.  tells  of 
the  earnest  repentance  of  the  sons  of  Israel  before 
God.  Bat  such  a  statement  is  not  made  here,  al- 
though the  history  of  a  new  Judge  is  introduced. 
Everywhere  else  the  narrative,  before  it  relates  the 
mighty  deeds  of  a  Sfiophet,  premises  that  Israel  had 
cried  unto  God,  and  that  consequently  God  had 
taken  pity  upon  them.  Now,  unless  it  be  assumed 
that  ch.  X.  15  refers  also  to  Dan  and  Judah,  as  in 
rer.  6  the  Philistines  are  likewise  already  spoken 
of,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  narrative  of  Samson's 
exploits  is  not  preceded  by  a  .•similar  remark.  It 
is  a  point  worthy  of  special  notice.  For  since  the 
story  of  Israel's  apostasy  is  repeated,  that  of  its 
repentance  would  likewise  have  been  repeate<l. 
Tnat  which  he  does  not  relate,  the  narrator  must 
have  believed  to  have  had  no  existence.  And  in 
fact  no  such  repentance  can  have  taken  place  at 
this  time  in  Dan  and  Judah,  as  we  read  of  in  Gil- 
ead.  The  history  of  the  hero,  whose  deeds  are 
about  to  be  related,  proves  this.  If,  then,  such  a 
man  nevertheless  arose,  the  compassion  which  God 


j  thereby  manifested  toward  Israel;  was  doubtless 
I  called  forth  by  the  few,  scattered  here  and  there, 
who  sought  after  and  acknowledged  Him.  The 
power  which  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  Sam- 
son's activity  is  of  a  similarly  isolated,  individual 
character.  It  is  only  disconnected  jieliverances 
which  Israel  receives  through  him.  It  is  no  entire 
national  renovation,  such  as  were  brought  about 
by  former  Judges  within  their  fields  of  action. 
Herein  the  history  of  Samson  differs  entirely  from 
the  events  of  Othniel's,  Ehud's,  Barak's,  Gideon's, 
and  Jcphthah's  times,  just  as  he  himself  diflfert 
fVom  those  heroes.  Jephthah  also  speaks  as  an 
individual  I,  when  he  treats  with  the  enemy ;  he 
was  in  feet  the  national  I,  for  his  will  was  the  will 
of  the  people,  his  repentance  their  repentance.  He 
can  say,  "1  and  my  people,"  (ch.  xii.  2) :  his  people 
have  made  him  their  pnnce.  Samson  is  an  indi•^ 
vidual  without  a  people;  a  mighty  I,  but  no 
prince ;  a  single  person,  consecrated  to  God.  and 
made  the  instnimeut  of  his  Spin't  almost  without 
his  own  will ;  whereas  Jephthan  and  his  people  are 
one  in  penitential  disposition  and  trust  in  God. 
Hence,  the  circumstance  that,  although  Samson 
was  a  Judge,  and  announced  by  an  angel  of  God, 
it  is  nevertheless  not  recorded  "that  before  his  ad- 
vent the  "  sons  of  Israel  had  cried  to  God,"  affords 
an  introductory  thought  important  for  the  right 
apprehension  of  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  nar- 
ratives in  which  the  new  hero  appears. 


An  angel  foretells  the  birth  of  Samson. 
Chapter  XIU.  2-7. 


2  And  there  was  a  certain  man  of  Zorah,  of  the  family  of  (he  Danites,  whose 

3  name  was  Manoah ;  and  his  wife  was  barren,  and  bare  not  And  the  [an]  angel 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  appeared  unto  the  woman,  and  said  unto  her.  Behold,  now, 

4  thou  art  barren,  and  bearest  not :  but  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son.  Now 
therefore  [And  now]  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and  drink  not  wine,  nor  strong  drink, 

5  and  eat  not  any  unclean  thing :  For  lo,  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son  ;  and 
no  razor  shall  come  on  his  head :  for  tlie  child  [boy]  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto 
[of]  God  from  the  womb :  and  he  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of 

6  the  Philistines.  Then  [And]  the  woman  came  and  told  her  husband,  saying, 
A  man  of  God  came  unto  me,  and  his  countenance  [appearance]  was  like  the 
countenance  [appearance]  of  an  angel  of  God,  very  terrible  [august] :  but  [and] 

7  I  asked  him  not  whence  he  was^  neither  told  he  me  his  name :  But  [And]  he  said 
unto  me,  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son ;  and  now  drink  no  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  neither  eat  any  unclean  thing :  for  the  child  [boy]  shall  be  a  Naza- 
rite to  [of]  God  from  the  womb  to  the  day  of  his  death. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  2,  3.  And  there  was  a  certain  man  of 
Zorali.  In  the  times  of  Israel's  penitence,  men 
rose  up  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God ;  when  this 
was  not  the  case,  God  had  to  bring  forth  the  hero 
for  himself.  Samson's  election  was-  unlike  that  of 
any  other  Jod^e.  Concerning  Othniel  and  Ehud, 
it  IS  simply  said,  "  and  God  set  them  up  as  deliver- 
ers "  (Qi7.^)«    Barak  was  called  through  Deborah, 


who  was  a  prophetess.  An  "  angel  of  God  "  came 
also  to  liberate  the  people  from  Midian;  but  he 
came  to  Gideon,  a  man  of  valor  already  proved. 
Jephthah's  case  has  just  been  considered.  The 
election  of  Samson  presents  an  altogether  different 
phase.  He  is  chosen  before  he  is  bom.  An  angel 
of  God  comes,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  mother.  Jeph- 
thah is  recognized  by  Gilead  as  the  right  man,  be- 
cause he  has  begun  (^0^)  to  triumph  over  the  en- 
emy,    lu  Samson's  case,  it  is  predicted  to  hif 
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mother  that  hci-  son  "shaU  begin"  (^np  to  de- 
liver Israel. 

The  father  of  Samson  was  of  Zorah  (see  below 
on  ver.  25),  of  the  race  of  Dan;  whence  Samson 
is  also  called  Bedan  (1  Sanu  xii.  11).  He  bears 
the  beautiful  name  Manoah,  '*  Rest/'  equivalent  t«» 
the  Greek *Hruxofi  Hesyehius,—  a  name  sufficient- 
ly peculiar  for  the  father  of  so  restless  a  spirit  a« 
Samson.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  j,^i  ven.  Jew- 
ish tradition  {Baba  Bathra,  91)  derives  her  from 
the  tribe  Judah.  and  with  reference  to  1  Chron.  iv. 
3,  names  her  Zolelponior  Hazeklponi.  The  parents 
were  at  first  childle^ss.  The  motlier  was  barren,  as 
Sarah  was  before  her.  But  it  is  not  related  of  her, 
any  more  than  of  Sarah,  that  she  prayed  for  a  son. 
This  am  only  be  inferred  from  the  similar  instance 
of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  10) ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
that,  like  Hannah,  she  made  a  Vdw.  Nor  is  it  said 
of  her  and  Manoah  that  thev  were  old,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Sarah  and  Elizabetfi  (Lnkc  i.  7).  They 
were  pious,  nncomplainin);  people,  who  lived  in 
retirement,  and  haa  hitherto  bonie  their  childless 
condition  with  trustful  resignation.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  this  childless  condition  that  peculiarly 
adapted  the  wife  for  the  right  reception  of  the  an- 
nouncement which  is  made  to  her.  The  joy  which 
it  inspires  prepares  her  fiiUy  for  the  Siicritice  which 
it  requires.  It  holds  out  a  scarcely  hoped  for  hap- 
piness, which  she  will  gladly  pu'rchase  with  the 
restraints^  inipo'^ed  upon  her.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  ground  why  she  is  chosen.  An  announce- 
ment like  that  made  to  h  *r  tequires  faith  in  the  re- 
ceiver. The  pious  disposition  of  the  parents  shows 
it-HjIf  in  this  faith,  by  whieh,  less  troubled  with 
doubt  than  Sarah  and  Zacharias,  they  receive  as 
certain  that  which  Is  announced  to  them. 

Ver.  4.  And  now  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and 
drink  not  wine  nor  intoxloating  drink*  For 
Samson,  the  child  that  is  to  be  bom  to  her,  shall  be 
a  •*  Na%ir  of  God."  The  ideas  which  here  come  to 
light,  are  of  uncommon  instructiveness.  They  reveal 
a  surpriMn};ly  free  and  discriminating  conception  of 
the  lite  and  wants  of  the  Israel  of  tlmt  tune.  Far- 
reaching  thoughts,  which  still  influence  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  our  own  day,  are  reflected  in  them, 

I.  The  law  of  tlie  Nazarite  and  his  vow,  in  Num. 
vi.,  rests  upon  the  great  presuppositions  which  arc 
impliod  in  Israel's  calling.  In  Ex.  xix.  6,  God  says 
to  Israel, "  Ye  hhall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  an  holv  nation;"  but  he  precedes  it  (ver.  5) 
by  the  words,  **  Ve  shall  be  a  possession  unto  me 
out  of  all  nations,  for  all  the  earth  is  mine."  All 
nations  are  God's ;  but  among  them,  Israel  was  to 
be  his  hofy  people  ;  and  the  law  expresses  in  sym- 
bolic actions  the  moral  ideas  through  which  Israel 
exhibits  itself  as  holy  and  consecrated.  Within  the 
hol^  nation,  the  priests  occupy  the  same  relation 
which  the  nation  nolds  to  the  world.  Their  service, 
in  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  atonement,  expresses  es- 
pecially consecration  and  nearness  to  God.  More- 
over, with  re*spect  to  this  service  they  have  likewise 
a  law,  whose  external  command  represents  the  in- 
ternal idea  of  their  consecration.  1  he  command  to 
Aaron  is,  that  the  priests,  when  they  go  into  the  tab- 
ernacle, are  not  to  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
holy  and  unholy,  and  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel 
(Ia*v.  x.  9);  for  wine  is  a  mocker  (Prov.  xx.  1). 
Win^  says  Isaiah,  with  reference  to  the  priesthood 

1  (The  BnglUh  versioD  renden,  *'  tool.**  The  word  Is 
2'y!^,  In  the  tetiM  of  "  chlael."  The  interpretation  "  iron 


of  bis  da;|r  (ch.  xxviii.  7),  has  drowned  all  pri^tlj 
consecration.  The  consequences  of  intoxication 
show  themselves  not  only  in  a  man  like  Nabal  (I 
Sam.  XXV.  36),  but  also  in  the  case  of  a  pious  man, 
like  Lot. 

That  death  is  the  wages  of  sin,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment teaches  on  every  page.  The  priests  are  to 
abstain  from  wine,  lest  tkey  die.  Hence,  also,  they 
are  not  to  touch  a  corpse,  for  it  has  the  nature  of 
sin  and  uncleanness  (Lev.  xxi.  1 ),  and  the  priesti 
are  to  be  holy.  But  although  the  special  official 
priesthood  was  given  by  law  to  the  trihe  of  Levi, 
noliness  and  consecration  of  life  were  not  limited 
to  that  tribe  :  every  one,  no  matter  what  his  tribe, 
can  cunsecnite  himself  to  God,  and  without  the  aid 
of  office,  visibly  realize  the  general  priesthood  in  his 
own  person.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  law,  that 
it  expresses  every  internal  religious  emotion  by 
means  of  a  visible  act.  It  obliges  the  inward  \ik 
to  allow  itself  to  be  visibly  recognised.  All  Israel 
was  to  be  holy ;  but  when  an  Israelite,  in  a  con- 
dition of  special  spiritual  exaltation,  rising  above 
the  common  connection  between  God  and  the  peo- 
ple, as  mediati'd  by  the  priests,  vowed  himself  to 
God,  this  act  also  was  made  the  subject  of  ordi- 
nances, by  whieh  the  Nazir,  as  he  who  thus  vowed 
was  called,  was  distinguished  from  other  men,  and 
held  to  special  obligations.  Hence,  an  Israelite 
can  vow  himself  to  God  for  a  time,  and  is  accord- 
ingly during  that  time  holy  to  God  iu  an  es^iecial 
sense  (Num.  vi.  8).  Without  holding  anv  priestly 
office,  he  enters  intOA  free  and  sacred  service  before 
God.  Hence,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  vow,  be 
is  forbidden  to  touch  wine  or  strong  drink,  as  if  be 
were  constantly  officiating  iu  the  tabernacle,  al- 
though the  priests,  when  not  actually  engaged  in 
service,  were  under  no  restrain  L  The  priest-^,  gen- 
erally forbidden  to  touch  a  corpse,  are  yet  allowed 
to  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  blood  relative  ( Lev.  xxi. 
1  if ) ;  but  the  Nazir,  who  is  to  look  upon  himself 
as  if  he  were  ever  in  the  sanctuary,  from  which 
every  impurity  is  excluded,  is  not  to  know  any  ex- 
cepuon.  He  may  not  touch  the  dead  bodv  of  even 
&thcr  or  mother.  Yea,  he  is  himself,  as  It  were,  a 
temple  or  altar  of  God,  as  appears  from  the  per- 
sonal mark  by  which  he  is  distin^shed.  The 
priest  conies  onlv  to  the  altar ;  and  is  forbidden  to 
wear  the  signs  of^  the  idolaters  on  his  hair  and  beard 
(Lev.  xxi.  5),  and  is  moreover  distinguished  by  his 
clothing.  The  Nazir  is  in  the  congregation,  his 
clothing  is  not  ditferent  from  that  of  others ;  bat 
he  is  himself  an  altar;  and  therefore^ as  over  an 
altiir,  so  over  his  body,  and  over  the  head  of  that 
body,  no  iron  may  be  lifted  up.  "  When  thou 
makest  an  altar  of  stone,''  says  Moses,  "  thou  shalt 
not  build  it  of  hewn  stone ;  "for  if  thou  lift  up  thy 
iron  ^  upon  it,  thou  hast  desecrated  it "  (Ex.  xx.  25). 
Accordingly,  Joshua  built  an  altar  of  stones  "over 
which  no  man  had  lifted  up  any  iron  "  (Josh,  riil 
31 ).  The  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  grounded, 
not  in  the  nature  of  stone,  but  in  the  smbolical 
significance  of  iron.  Iron,  as  the  Mishnati  observes 
{Midifoth,  iii.  4),  must  not  even  touch  the  altar;  for 
iron  is  used  to  shorten  life,  but  the  altar  to  lengthwi 
it  (comp.  my  treatise  Schamir,  pp.  57,  58).  It  is 
well  known  that  other  ancient  nadons  regarded 
iron  in  the  same  way.  The  Egyptians  called  it 
"  Typhon's  Bones  "  (FluUrch,  de  Usirid,  cap.  Ixii). 
Iron,  according  to  the  oracle  (Pausan.  iii.  3,  4), 
is  the  image  oif  evil,  because  it  is  used  in  bat- 
is  Jostifled  by  Josh.  vUi.  81,  when,  with  evident  referenet  li 
Ex.  XX.  25,  bt"*.}  ii  suUtituted  ibr  a^JH.  — Tl.] 
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tle.1  When,  therefore,  it  waa  enjoined  upon  the 
Nazir  to  let  no  knife  come  upon  his  head  during 
the  time  of  his  tow,  the  ground  of  the  injunction 
was  none  other  than  this :  that  since  the  Nazir,  like 
the  altar,  is  holy  and  consecrate  to  God,  iron,  the 
instrument  of  death  and  terror,  must  not  touch 
him.* 

The  Nadr  is  a  walking  altar  of  God ;  and  his 
flowiiu^  hair  is  the  vi^^ible  token  of  his  consecration, 
remindui^  both  himself  and  the  people  of  the  sacred 
TOWS  he  has  assumed.  It  is  the  proper  mark  of  the 
Nazir,  aa  the  linen  garment  is  that  of  the  Levite. 
Bt  it  he  is  known,  and  from  it  probably  comes  his 
name.  It  may  be  assumed  that  -the  signification 
"  to  devote  one's  self,  to  abstain  fh>m,"  of  the  Terb 

"^tj,  belongs  to  it  only  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tinction attached  to  the  "^^j*  It  seems  to  me  that 
AViwr  is  eqniTalent  to  KopniKOfiSttw,  long-haired,  Cin- 
dnnatns,  curly-haired,  or  Uarfagr  ( Haralld  liinn 
Harfagri).  For  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  in 
Num.  vL  the  term  Nazir  is  already  accepted  as  a 
familiar  expression.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
Latin  ctmis,  curl,  lock,  or  tuft  of  hair  (cf.  aesaries 
=  octraries) ;  for  comparatiTe  phiology  shows  that 

in  most  Terbs  beginning  with  «>  this  letter  is  a  spe- 
cific Hebrew  prefix  to  the  root,  so  that  ''^S,  to 
guard,  to  keep,  may  be  compared  with  rnp4w ;  v^J, 

to  bear,  with  tXJm;  0?n?'  brass,  with  a»/  tt/HJ* 
serpent,  with  the  onomatopoedc  zischen,  to  hiss; 
Dn3  with  gemote  ;  /J}  "^^^^  talirej  etc.  The  word 
■^  would  then  get  its  signification  diadem,  orna- 
ment (cf.  "^.ti  in  the  same  sense),  just  as  the  Greek 
Kofi/jL6s,  derived  from  KSfifi,  Kofi4w<,  comes  to  signify 
adornment.  To  trace  the  original  etyniolo^cal 
identitv  of  c/rr««,c/cinn»<s,  and  the  Sanskrit  kihtra, 
with  tlie  Hebrew  nazir,  or  to  inquire  whether  the 
terms  i^pofioi,  to  shave  one's  self,  and  Ktlptiw,  to  cut 
the  hair,  are  connected  with  the  same  root,  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  Prebisely  those  terms  which 
designate  objects  of  primitive  interest  to  man,  are 
most  deeply  imbedded  in  the  general  philological 
treaanres  of  all  nations.  But  not  to  pursue  these 
specalations  any  farther,  it  must  already  appear 
probable,  that  the  use  of  nazir  in  I^v.  xxv.  .5,  where 
It  is  applied  to  the  untrimmed  vine  of  the  sabbatic 
year,  is  to  be  explained  by  reference  not  to  the 
^axaritic  custom  of  human  beings,  vowing  and 
consecrating  themselves  to  God,  but  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  root  The  Sabbath-year  being  time 
belonjnuf^  to  God  (Lev.  xxv.  4),  no  knife  was  ap 
plied  dnnng  its  course  to  the  vine,  which  from  that 
circumstance  was  named  nazir.  This  would  have 
been  an  unsuitable  designation,  if  it  had  been 
derived  fh>m  the  vows  assumed  by  the  human 
Nazir;  for  such  subjective  activity  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  vine.  It  was  the  objective  appear- 
ance of  the  Nazir,  who,  whether  man  or  vine,  was 
holy,  and  therefore  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
knife,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name.  The  name 
•sngl^ts  the  unshaven  condition,  the  long  hair,  of 
the  Nazarite,  not  primarily  his  consecration,  al- 
though the  sacred  character  of  the  person,  through 

1  The  following  is  said  to  have  b«f«n  uttered  by  Apollo- 
oins  of  Tyaaa :  "  Let  the  Inm  spare  the  hair  of  a  wiee  man. 
For  it  U  not  right  that  It  f  boald  touob  a  place  where  lie  the 
wmrccs  of  all  the  leneee,  whence  all  sacred  sounds  and  voicvs 
iMme,  and  prajers  pnioeed,  and  the  word  of  wisdom  inter- 
prvta. '  —  Phlloetat.,  YiL  JpoUon.f  tIU.  6. 


the  law,  gave  sancti^  to  the  name  and  set  it  apart 
from  common  uses,  just  as  the  rite  of  circumcision 

was  indebted  for  its  name  (n^!2),  not  to  the  sac- 
ramental character  of  the  rite,  but  to  the  mere  act 
of  cutting  ( vS|D,  9/J\n),  and  then  reflected  its  own 
sanctity  upon  the  name.  Long  hair,  although  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Nazaritic  institute  it  may 

be  called  "^3  (cf  Jer.  vii.  29),  was  the  proper  mark 
of  the  Nazir,  because  regularly  set  apart  for  this 
purnose  by  the  law.  To  sanctify  the  natural  life, 
IS  the  very  thing  at  which  the  law  constantly  aims. 
By  its  institutions  its  spiritual  requisitions  are  ren- 
dered visible  and  personal.  The  circumcision  of  the 
foreskin  is  after  all  but  the  national  image  of  cir- 
cumcision of  the  heart,  and  the  Nazaritic  institute 
is  the  symbol  of  the  general  priesthood,  in  which 
no  sin  or  impurity  is  to  sully  the  ft'ee  service  of  God. 
But  the  visible  character  m  which  each  of  these 
conceptions  appeared,  was  more  than  a  subjective, 
mutable  image :  it  was  a  definite  and  unchange- 
able law.  It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  sacrament. 
It  is  instructive  to  see  how  the  relation  of  spirit  and 
law  affects  Biblical  language  and  conceptions.  The 
wearing  of  long  hair,  a  purely  natural  act,  is  first, 
by  spiritual  ideas,  raised  into  an  expression  of  the 
general  priesthood,  in  which  man  is  a  living  ahar ; 
but  when  long  hair  has  become  characteristic  of  the 
sacred  Nazir,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  far  from'  im- 
purity, a  new  verb  is  derived  from  his  name,  with 
the  sole  spiritual  signification  of  "  withholding  one's 
self  from  what  is  unclean."  The  same  process  may 
be  noted  in  connection  with  circumcision.  Origi- 
nally elevated  into  a  sacrament  by  the  intervention 
of  spiritual  ideas,  incorporated  into  the  law,  it 
affords  occasion  for  the  transfer  of  its  name  to  the 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  circumcision  of  tongue 
and  heart.  But  especially  remarkable  is  the  appre- 
hension of  the  relation  between  spirit  and  law  in 
the  history  of  Samson.  , 

II.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  hero  who  should 
begin  to  deliver  Israel,  to  be  a  Nazir  i  Why  was 
the  same  election  and  education  not  necessary  in 
the  cases  of  the  other  great  judges,  as,  for  inst^ince, 
Gideon  and  Jephthah?  Were  then  those  heroes 
not  spiritual  Nazarites,  who  ^ave  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  God  1  May  we  not  understand  the  open- 
ing words  of  Deborah's  Song  as  indicating  their 
spiritual  consecration  to  Jehovah :  "  That  in  Isniel 
waved  the  hair,  in  the  people's  self-devotion  "  (see 
on  ch.  V.  2)  ?  No  doubt;  and  for  that  very  reason 
Samson  is  distinguished  firom  them.  For  those 
men  arose  in  times  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  them- 
selves repented  and  turned  their  hearts  to  God.  In 
Samson's  day,  the  situation  wa^*  difiR;rent.  Dan  and 
Jndah  were  oppressed,  but  not  repentant.  An  up- 
rising from  within  through  faith,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pect^. It  is  brought  al>out,  therefore,  as  it  were 
from  without,  by  means  of  the  law.  The  power 
of  the  objective,  spiritual  law  manifests  itself.  Ii 
becomes  an  organ  of  deliverance,  when  the  sub- 
jective source  of  freedom  no  longer  flows.  The 
angel  woul^  have  found  no  Gideon.  A  prophetess 
like  Deborah,  there  was  not.  But  the  law  abides : 
it  is  independent  of  the  current  popular  spirit  It 
is  thus  the  last  sure  medium  tnrough  which  the 
help  of  God  can  come  to  Israel.    This  significance 

S  Hence,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  explanations  cited  and 
proposed  in  Oehler't  article  on  the  Na»iraat^  in  Herd's  En- 
eifUopddie  (x.  206).  A  poem  by  Max  Letteris,  on  the  "  Locks 
of  the  Nasarite,*^  In  Jo'owiez  BlUtAenkranz,  p.  289,  has  en- 
tirely missed  the  idea  of  ttie  Naaritle  institution. 
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of  the  law,  and  its  objective  power,  is  very  in- 
structively set  forth  before  the  people  in  the  person 
of  Samson.  It  is  this  also  wnich,  from  Samson 
onward,  becomes  the  niling  force  in  the  vocation 
and  appointment  of  deliverers,  until  the  kinj^hip 
is  established,  which  by  the  objective  rite  of  pries  ly 
anointing,  changi's  David  the  shepherd-boy  into 
David  the  victorious  niler.  And  this  instruction 
concerning  the  law  as  a  whole,  is  imparted  throu};h 
the  medium  of  the  special  law  concerning  the  Nazir, 
because  it  is  here  that  the  relation  to  be  pointA.*d  out 
comes  most  clearly  to  view.  For  precisely  the  Na- 
aaritetihip  is,  according  to  the  Biblical  law,  the  out- 
flow of  unrtM^uired,  voluntary  consecration  to  Go«l 
on  the  part  of  an  individual.  No  doubt,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  eariier  heroes,  though  not  Nazar- 
ites  in  form,  were  fuch  self-devoted  men.  But 
heroes  such  as  they  do  not  arise  iji  times  when  the 
absence  of  penitence  and  faith  dulls  the  prophets 
and  Na2arites  (cf.  Amos.  ii.  12).  Hence,  the  his- 
tory of  Samson  teaches  that  Israel  would  have  had 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Nazaritcbhip,  if  it  had 
had  no  other  tnan  subjective  validity.  When  faith  is 
wanting  among  the  people,  no  man  becomes  a  Na- 
lir ;  but  the  objective  law  can  itiake  of  the  Nazir,  a 
man.  In  Samson's  case,  the  Nazariteship  makes 
the  hero,  the  long  hair  characterizes  his  strength, 
the  renunciatioi)s  of  the  mother  consecrate  the 
child.  Samson,  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth  and  with- 
out his  own  will,  becomes  what  he  is  only  as  such, 
and  continues  to  be  a  hero  onlv  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  be  a  Nazarite.  The  Nazariti'ship  is  first, 
everything  else  second,  in  him.  Its  power  over  him 
is  so  objective,  that  it  already  operates  on  him  be- 
fore he  i!*  bom,  before  anything  like  free  conscious- 
ness can  be  thought  of.  The  command  addresses 
not  him  whom  it  concerns,  but  his  mother,  and  she, 
during  her  pregnancy,  Ixiomes  a  female  Nazir,  in 
order  that  ner  son  may  be  able  to  become  a  hero. 
It  is  this  that  properlv  distinguishes  Samson  from 
the  other  heroes;  and  its  occasion  appears  in  the 
fact  that  the  narrator  could  not,  as  at  other  times, 
introduce  his  story  by  stating  that  the  tribes  had 
persistently  "cried  unto  God/' 

III.  The  Mishnah  {Nazir,  i.  2)  already  distin- 
guishes between  a  perpetual  Nazarite  and  a  Samson- 
Nazarite.  And  in  facrt,  the  Nazariteship  of  Samson 
is  unique,  has  never  repeated  itself,  and  never  can 
repeat  itself;  for  it  is  conditioned  by  the^  history  of 
his  age.  Samuel  also  is  consecrated  oy  his  mother's 
vow  that  he  shall  belong  to  God,  and  that  no  razor 
shall  come  upon  his  head ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  mother  observed  the  Nazaritic  rules 
in  her  own  person,  nor  is  anything  said  about  anv 
virtue  in  long  hair  in  connection  with  Samuef. 
Hannah  was  wholly  self-moved  in  the  making  of 
her  vow.  The  case  of  John  the  Baptist  like\i'ise 
stands  entirely  by  itself.  Here,  the  birth  of  the 
child  is  inde^  announced  by  an  anp:cl,  but  his 
character  as  a  Nazarite  is  expressed  m  language 
altogether  peculiar :  "  He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink."  John  will  be  great  before  God,  and  because 
of  that  greatness  will  drink  no  wine.  Nothing  is 
said  about  long  hair,  and  the  origin  of  John's  vow 
is  placed,  not  in  the  act  of  another,  but  in  the 
strength  with  which  God  had  endowed  himself. 
The  Mishnah  puts  it  as  a  possible  case  that  a  person 
should  vow  to  be  a  Nazante  like  Samson ;  tnat  is, 
the  vow  is  hypothetically  so  limited  that,  while  it 
requires  him  who  makes  it  to  wear  his  hair  long, 
he  is  not  required  to  bring  sacrifices  for  defilement. 
Such  a  vow  was  named  after  Samson,  because  a 
part  of  his  life  was  imitated  by  it.    But  properly 


speaking,  a  vow  to  be  like  Samson,  is  impo>>ihle. 
I? or  Samson's  vow  began  not  with  himself,  but 
with  his  mother.  According  to  the  law  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  Numbers,  an  Israelite  could  take  a  vow 
upon  himself  for  a  longer' or,  like  the  four  friends 
of  James  (Acts  xxi.  23).  for  a  shorter  period. 
When  the  time  was  expired,  he  shaved  himself, 
and  brought  an  ofibring.  But  no  one  conld  vow  to 
be  like  Samson.  It  was  indeed  within  the  power 
of  a  mother  to  promise  to  bring  up  her  child  like 
Samson,  but  even  then  she  had  no  right  to  expect 
the  same  results  as  in  the  case  of  Samson.  It  is 
precisely  the  impotence  of  human  subjectiWty  that 
IS  demonstrated  by  Samson's  history.  It  cannot 
l>e  the  wish  of  all  mothers  to  have  Samson-children, 
when  they  sufi^r  the  hair  of  their  ofl^spring  to  grow. 
The  angel's  announcement,  through  which  the 
spirit  in  the  law  begins  to  operate  even  in  the 
maternal  womb,  is  the  original  source  of  strength. 
The  Spirit  of  God  operates  on  mother  and  son, 
througn  the  Nazaritesuip  as  its  organ.  The  power 
of  the  Nazir,  the  holy  influence  of  the  law,  opens 
the  man  himself;  the  outflow  of  divine  consecra- 
tion into  the  life  of  the  consecrated  cannot  take 
place  without  th^Spirit  of  God.  The  theological 
doctrine  of  the  pn-panitory  history  of  Samson,  is 
just  this :  thnt  whi.e  the  law  in  its'  immutable  ob- 
jectivity is  placed  over  against  the  subjective  forces 
of  prophecy  and  heroic  inspiration,  yet  it  can  never 
of  Itself,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
pervading  and  quickening  it,  become  the  organ  of 
deliverance. 

The  Nazaritic  institute  is  the  image  of  the  gen- 
eral priesthood,  of  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  it  is  possible  for  man  to  belong  wholly  to 
God.  The  visible  acts  which  it  prescribes,  repre- 
sent, as  in  a  figure,  the  purity  and  sinlessness  of  the 
heart  consecrated  to  G<>d.  In  the  case  of  Samson, 
this  Nazariteship  begins  from  his  mother's  womb. 
Were  it  in  the  power  of  a  son  bom  of  human  par- 
ents, to  be  sinless  through  the  law,  Samson  the 
Nazarite  ought  to  have  been  sinless.  But  only- 
Christ  is  the  true  Nazarite  in  spirit,  whose  lifo  re- 
alizes the  purity  of  the  idea,  and  whose  free  love, 
rooted  in  God,  continues  among  men  from  the 
womb  until  death.  Jacob,  the  dying  patriarch;  an- 
nounced a  blessing  "  on  the  head  of  Joseph  and  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  Nazir  of  his  orethren  " 
(Gen.  xlix.  26) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  primitive  Christian  consciousness  inter- 
preted the  expression  *'  Nazir  of  his  brethren  "  not 
of  Joseph,  but  found  in  the  '*  and  "  a  link  connecting 
the  blessing  of  Joseph  with  the  person  of  Him  who 
was  a  Nazir  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph.  It  saw  in  the 
passage  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  who  though  not 
descended  from  Levi,  was  yet  the  true  holy  and 
consecrated  high-priest.  Hence,  the  opinion  that 
in  the  language  of  the  evangelist  Matthew  (ii.  23), 
"  that  it  might  be  foltilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Na(«p«u(K,"  reference 

is  made  to  the  VH^  'T'T?,  the  "  Nazir  of  his  breth- 
ren," is  not  to  be  hastily  set  aside.  Remarkable, 
at  all  events,  is  it  that  the  ancient  Jewish  interpre- 
tation, when  Jacob  after  the  blessing  on  Dan  (Gen. 
xlix.  17)  adds  the  words:  "I  wait  for  thy  salva-' 
tion,  Jehovah  I"  conceives  him  to  glance  from  the 
nearer  but  transient  ddiverance  by  Samson,  to  the 
more  distant  but  eternal  redemption  of  Messiah 
(Berttch.  Rabba,  p.  86  c;  cf.  the  Taiigums  on  the 
passage);  and  tnat,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
mother  of  Samson,  in  1  Chron.  iv.  3,  is  named 
Hazelelponi  or  Zelelponi,  t.  e.,  **  the  shadow  falls 
on  me,'  which  may  be  comimred  with  the  words  of 
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the  angel  to  the  mother  of  Jesus :  "  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee." 

Ver.  5.  And  let  no  rasor  come  upon  his  head. 
Here,  and  in  the  history  of  Samael,  the  razor  is 

called  nniD,  whereas  in  Num.  vi.  4  "^S^  is  used. 

Both  terms  come  from  the  same  stem  H^^,  nu- 
dare,  to  uncover,  as  it  were  nooaref  to  renew,  whence 
also  nocacuUiy  sharp  knife,  razor.  There  appears  to 
be  less  ground  for  comparison  with  the  Greek  ftA^ 
povf  Latin  marra,  the  signification  "  spade "  being 
too  far  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  re- 
lationship of  nn^  with  the  Greek  |v/>^y,  Sanskrit 
hhtdiura^  shears,  may  not  be  altogether  denied. 

He  shall  begin.  For  the  Philistines  oppressed 
Israel  forty  years,  and  Samson  judged  his  people 
only  twenty.  Samson  began  to  restore  victory  to 
Israel,  he  did  not  make  it  full  and  final.  The 
angel  of  God  who  calls  the  hero  out  of  the  womb 
of  his  mother,  knows  that  he  will  not  finish  that 
for  which  God  nevertheless  gave  him  strength. 
He  knows  it,  and  therefore  does  not  ifpeak  as  he 
did  to  Gideon :  "  Thou  shalt  deliver  Israel "  (ch 
vi.  U). 

Vers.  6,  7.  And  the  woman  oame  and  told 
her  husband.  Before  telling  him  what  the  angel 
had  said,  she  excuses  herself  for  having  obtained 
no  particular  information  about  the  bearer  of  the 
announcement  She  should  have  asked  him  whence 
he  was,  but  dared  not ;  for  he  was  a  "  man  of 
God,"  with  the  look  of  an  "  angel  of  God."  The 
angel  appeared  in  human  form ;  but  there  was  an 
imposing  splendpr  about  him,  which  terrified  the 
woman.  Such,  probably,  had  also  been  the  case 
In  Gideon's  experience.  In  her  narrative  she  sup- 
plies what  we  do  not  find  in  ver.  5,  that  the  child  s 
character,  as  a  Nazir  of  God,  is  to  last  firom  the 
womb  until  "  the  day  of  his  death." 

HOBOLKnCAL  AND  PBAOTIOAL. 

The  grace  of  God  shows  itself  constantly  more 
wondrously.  It  was  to  be  made  ever  clearer  in 
Israel  that  all  salvation  comes  from  God,  and  that 
without  God  there  is  no  peace.  With  God  all 
things  are  possible.  He  can  raise  up  children  for 
himself  out  of  stones.^  His  works  are  independent 
of  human  presuppositions  and  conditions.  He  has 
no  need  of  anteoedent  historical  conditions  in  order 
to  raise  up  men.  When  in  times  of  impenitence 
even  vessels  are  wanting.  He  creates  the  vessels  He 
needs.  • 

How  diflTerently  God  proceeds  in  the  election  of 
grace  fh)m  the  methods  human  thought  would 
conceive,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  all  previous 
Judges.  The  deliverer  arises  there  where  the  nat- 
ural understanding  would  never  have  looked  for 
him.  But  Samson  God  raises  up  in  a  manner  in 
which  no  man  ever  conjectured  the  gppowth  of  a 
hero  to  take  place.  The  other  Judges  He  selected 
as  men :  Samson  He  brought  up  to  m  a  hero. 

The  earlier  Judges  were  to  a  certain  extent  pre- 
pared for  their  work  even  before  their  election. 
Ehud  had  the  abilities  of  a  Benjaminite,  Deborah 
was  a  prophetess,  Gideon  a  strong  man,  Jephthah 
a  successful  military  leader.    When  the  Spirit  of 


God  came  upon  them,  they  became  Deliverers  and 
Judges.  In  Samson,  God  made  it  known  that  his 
grace  is  able  to  save  Israel  even  when  such  persons 
are  not  to  be  found.  Before  birth.  He  consecrates 
the  child,  through  his  Spirit,  to  be  a  Nazarite. 
Hence  grows  a  hero. 

^  Earlier  Judges  were  able,  like  Ehud,  to  perform 
single-handed  exploits ;  bat  they  achieved  deliver- 
ance only  in  connection  with  the  people.  They 
were  all  military  leaders  of  Israel  and  had  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  pious  hosts.  In  Samson  it  is 
seen  that  this  also  is  not  indispensable.  Only  in- 
dividuals among  the  people  were  penitent;  Uie 
tribes,  as  such,  were  unbelieving.  Therefore  the 
Spirit  raised  up  a  single  man  to  be  Judge :  he 
alone,  without  army  and  without  people,  fought 
and  delivered. 

For  this  reason,  the  ancient,  deeply  thinking 
church  regarded  Samson  especially  as  a  type  of 
the  history  of  Christ  His  birth  was  simimr  to 
that  of  Jesus.  Like  the  eternal  Word  who  became 
fiesh,  he  was  typically  bom  and  consecrated  of  the 
Spirit  In  Christ,  also,  it  is  his  sinlessnees  that 
presupposes  his  office  as  Saviour.  The  birth  of 
Christ  determines  his  resurrection.  He  must  be 
bom  from  heaven  in  order  to  return  to  heaven. 
No  one  can  ascend  into  heaven  but  He  who  came 
down  from  heaven. 

There  was  also  no  penitence  in  Israel  when 
Christ  was  bom.  A  tew  sought  the  promised 
Messiah  in  the  prophets.  Christ  did  not  come  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  believers ;  but 
alone,  as  He  was,  so  He  stood  among  the  people. 
He  performs  his  entire  work  alone.  He  needs  no 
legions  of  angels.  His  work  is  unique ;  and  He, 
the  workej,  is  a  solitary  hero. 

Every  believing  heart  treads  in  the  footsteps  of 
Christ.  Fellowship  is  good  in  Christian  work,  but 
not  essential.  A  Christian  can  live  alone,  if  he 
be  with  Christ 

Starke  :  God  cares  for  his  people  when  they 
are  in  misery,  and  often  thinks  of  their  redemption 
before  they  think  of  it  themselves.  —  The  same  : 
God  connects  his  grace  and  gifts  with  mean  things, 
in  order  to  make  men  know  that  everything  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  to  the 
merits  of  men. 

•  [Bp.  Hall  :  If  Manoah's  wifb  had  not  been 
barren,  the  angel  had  not  been  sent  to  her.  Afflic- 
tions have  this  advantage,  that  they  occasion  God 
to  show  that  mercy  to  us,  whereof  the  prosperous 
are  incapable.  It  would  not  beseem  a  mower  to 
be  so  indulgent  to  a  healthful  child  as  to  a  sick. — 
The  same  :  Nature  pleads  for  liberty,  religion  for 
restraint  Not  that  there  is  more  uncleanness  in 
the  grape  than  in  the  fountain,  but  that  wine  finds 
more  uncleanness  in  us  tnan  water,  and  that  the 
high  feed  is  not  so  fit  for  devotion  as  abstinence.  — 
Wordsworth  :  Samson  is  a  type  of  Christ;  and 
in  all  those  things  where  Samson  fails,  there 
Christ  excels.  Samson  began  to  deliver  Israel, 
but  did  not  efiect  their  deliverance  (see  ch.  xiii.  1 ; 
XV.  20).  He  declined  from  his  good  beginnings ; 
and  fell  away  Hint  into  sin,  and  then  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  But  Christ  not  only  began 
to  deliver  Israel,  but  was  able  to  say  on  the  cross, 
"  It  is  Jiniahed." —  Tr.] 
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Manoahy  believing,  yet  destroui  of  confirmation,  prays  that  the  ^  Man  of  God**  may 

return,  and  is  heard. 

Chaftek  XIIL  8-23. 

8  Then  [And]  Manoah  entreated  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  0  my  Lord 
[Pray,  Lord  —  cf.  ch.  tI.  is],  let  the  man  of  God  which  thou  didst  send  come  again 

9  unto  us,  and  teach  us  what  we  shall  do  unto  the  child  that  shall  be  born.^  And 
God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Manoah ;  and  the  angel  of  God  came  again  unto 
the  woman  as  she  sat  in  the  field :  but  Manoah  her  husband  wcu  not  with  her. 

10  And  the  woman  made  haste,  and  ran,  and  shewed  [informed]  her  husband,  and  said 
unto  him.  Behold,  the  man  hath  appeared  unto  me,  that  came  unto  me  the  other 

1 1  day.  And  Manoah  arose,  and  went  after  his  wife,  and  came  to  the  man,  and  said 
unto  him,  Art  thou  the  man  that  spakest  unto  the  woman  ?    And  he  said,  I  am, 

12  And  Manoah  said,  Now  let  [When  now]  thy  words  come  to  pass.  [,]     How  [how] 

13  shall  we  order  the  child,  and  how  shall  we  do  unto  him  ?^  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Manoah,  Of  all  that  I  said  unto  the  woman,  let  her  be- 

14  ware.  She  may  not  eat  of  any  thiny  that  cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  let  her  drink 
wine  or  strong  drink,  nor  eat  any  unclean  thing :  all  that  I  commanded  her  let  her 

15  observe.  And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  I  pray  thee, 
let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  [said  make]  ready  a  kid  for  [lu.  before] 

16  thee.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Manoah,  Though  thou  de- 
tain me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread :  and  if  thou  wilt  offer  [prepare]  a  bumt- 
offering,  thou  must  [omit:  thou  must]  offer  it  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     For 

17  Manoah  knew  not  that  he  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  Manoah  said 
unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  What  is  thy  name,*  that  when  thy  sayings 

18  come  [word  comes]  to  pass,  we  may  do  thee  honour  ?  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  said  unto  him,  Why  askest  thou  thus  [omit:  thus]  after  my  name, 

19  seeing  [and]  it  is  secret  [Peli,  Wonderful]  ?  So  [Aid]  Manoah  took  a  [the]  kid, 
with  a  [and  the]  meat-offering,  and  offered  it  upon  a  [the]  rock  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  ;  and  the  angel  did  wondrously  [and   he   caused  a  wonder  to    take 

20  place],  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on.  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  fiame 
went  up  toward  heaven  from  off  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  fJehovah] 
ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  and  IVianoah  and  his  wife  looked  on  it  fomit :  it], 

21  and  fell  on  their  fiices  to  the  ground.  But  [And]  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
did  no  more  appear  to  Manoah  and  to  his  wife.     Then  Manoah  knew  that  he  was 

22  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife.  We  shall  surely 

23  die,  because  we  have  seen  God  [Elohim].  But  his  wife  said  unto  him,  If  the  Lord 
[.lehovah]  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have  received  a  burnt-offering  and 
a  meat-offering  at  our  hands,  neither  would  he  have  shewed  us  all  these  things,  nor 
would  as  at  this  time  have  told  us  siich  things  as  these. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Ver.  8.  —  ibvn.     Thta  fonn  may  be  the  imperlbet  of  pual,  with  the  article  lued  as  a  telatiTe ;  bat  it  ii  prob- 
ably more  eorreet,  with  Keil  (after  Bwald,  109  <f ),  to  regard  it  at  the  poal  participle,  the  pralbrmatlTe  D  being  fkUen 

away.     Ereo  then,  howerer,  the  more  regolar  mode  of  writing  woold  be  *T*  ^H.  —  Te.] 

[S  Ver.  13.  —  Dr.  CaMel  rendttrt  the  elaoee  more  literally:  *^  What  wiU  be^the  manner  of  the  boy^  and  hiii  doing? " 
Bnt  the  rendering  of  the  E.  V.  correctly  interprets  the  language  of  the  original,  and  agrees  with  our  author's  ezpost* 
tion.  Whatever  obscurity  there  may  appear  to  be  in  Ter.  12,  is  remoTed  by  Ter.  8 ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  peUtion  pre> 
ierred  in  Ter.  12  can  be  no  other  than  that  made  in  Ter.  8.  *^7s*?  t^^tZ?D  ii  the  statute  or  precept  (of.  the  mooattic 
term  t*rule'^)  to  be  obeerTed  with  regard  to  the  boy  — the  right  treatment  of  him  by  tiis  parents;  and,  similarly, 
^ntZ7^Q  i«  that  whieh  th^  are  to  do  <o  him.  The  genitlTei  are  genittTei  of  the  ol^iect,  ct  Gee  Gram.  114,  2;  121, 
6.  — TJuf 

[>  Ver.  17.  —  **  TfpC/  ^D  ;  properly  qms  nomen  tmmi,  equiTalent  to  quis  9iominarU.  ^tS  asks  after  Uie  person,  HQ 
alter  the  nature,  the'qnaUty,  see  Swald,  836  a."  (KeU).  —  Tr.] 
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KXSGETIC^L  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  8  ft.  And  Manoah  entreated  Jehovah. 
The  narrative  affords  a  pleasing  view  of  the  child- 
like piety  of  an  Israelitiftn  husband  and  wife  under 
the  old  covenant. 

The  adventure  with  the  angel  takes  upon  the 
whole  the  same  course  as  the  similar  incident  in 
the  life  of  Gideon  (cf  on  ch.  >*i).  The  angel  here 
comes  and  goes  as  there,  yields  to  entreaties  to 
tarry,  receives  an  offering,  disappears  in  the  flame. 
Bat  the  present  passa^j^  discloses  also  new  and 
bi*aatifa]  features,  growing  out  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  Manoah  and  his  wife.  The  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  both  husband  and  wife  are  most  deli- 
cately drawn.  Manonh  is  a  pious  man,  he  knows 
how  to  seek  God  in  prayer,  and  is  not  unbelieving; 
but  the  statements  of  his  wife  do  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  sure  enough,  he  would  gladly  have  them 
confirmed.  And  for  the  instruction  and  strength- 
ening of  Israel,  that  faith  may  be  full  and  strong, 
not  i>cing  compelled  to  content  itself  with  the 
tesdmony  of  one  woman  only  to  the  wonderful 
event, — 'God,  having  respect  to  the  unawakened 
condition  of  the  people,  allows  himself  to  be  en- 
treated.^ But  although  Manoah  sees  in  the  second 
appearance  of  the  an^l  the  fulfillment  of  his 
prayer,  he  still  rccogmzes  in  him  nothing  but  a 

man  (tP^hJ).  And  truly,  nothing  is  more  difficult 
for  man,  even  though  he  pravs,  tlian  to  receive  the 
fulfillment  of  prayer !  Tne  believing  obedience  of 
Manoah  to  the  commands  touching  his  wife's  con- 
duct with  reference  to  the  promised  child,  although 
he  conceives  them  to  l)e  delivered  by  no  other  than 
a  man,  indicates  that  the  coming  and  preaching  of 
such  a  man,  here  spoken  of  as  a  **  man  of  God," 
was  nothing  unusual.  There  had  probably  been  a 
lack  only  oi  such  obedience  as  Manoah  here  shows 
him.  What  is  more  surprising,  is,  that  even  when 
the  angel  declines  to  eat  of  his  bread,  Manoah  yet 
does  not  perceive  that  his  visitor  is  not  a  man. 
lie  had  intended,  according  to  the  manner  of  an- 
cient hospitality,  as  known  also  to  Homer,  first  to 
entertain  his  guest,  and  then  to  inquire  after  his 
home  and  name.  Such  inc^uiries  nave  interest, 
and  afford  guarantees,  only  m  the  case  of  a  man« 
But  even  the  answer  concerning  the  "  wonderful " 
name,  does  not  vet  excite  his  attention.  It  is  only 
after  the  angel  s  disappearance  in  the  flame  thai 
he  perceives,  —  what,  however,  none  but  a  bdiev- 
iog  heart  could  perceive,  —  that  he  who  had  just 
departed  was  not  a  man.  The  wife  shows  herself 
more  receptive  and  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  a 
divine  being.  To  her,  the  stranger's  appearance, 
even  at  his  first  vibit,  seemed  like  that  of  an  angel. 
At  his  second  visit  also,  she  speaks  of  his  coming 
in  language  usually  applied  to  angels,  —  '*  Behold, 

he  hath  appeared  unto  me  (ni03,  yer.  10).  Sh« 
had  needed  no  proof  or  explanation.  She  asks  no 
questions,  but  Knows  what  he  has  said  to  her 
hean;  and  hence,  she  also  is  in  no  dread  when 
now  it  becomes  manifest  that  it  was  indeed  an 
angel  of  God.  Her  husband  is  apprehensive  of 
death ;  she  is  of  good  courage,  and  mfers  the  con- 
trary. She  had  long  since  foreboded  the  trutli, 
and'  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  women  of 
sacred  history  whose  sensitive  hearts  enabled  them 
to  feel  and  see  divine  secrets,  and  whose  appear- 
ance is  the  more  attractive,  the  more  unbelieving 
And  nnreceptive  the  times  are,  in  which,  as  here, 

.     1  "^i?y?J,  M  In  Gen.  rxv.il;  Bx.  vUl.  26. 


angels  reveal  themselves  to  women  rather  than  to 
men.  For  although  it  is  Manoah  who  prays  that 
the  man  of  God  may  come  again,  he  appears  not 
to  him,  but  again  to  the  wife.  He  waits,  nowever, 
while  she,  intuitively  certain  that  though  feelings 
of  reverence  do  not  allow  her  to  entreat  him  to 
tarry,  he  will  nevertheless  do  so,  hastens  to  call 
her  husband. 

Vers.  12,  13.  And  Manofth  said.  When  now 
thy  words  oome  to  paaa,  what  will  be  the  man- 
ner of  the  boy  and  his  doing  ?  It  is  peculiar 
that  notwithstanding  the  plain  words  told  him  by 
his  wife,  Manoah  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  them. 
Doubtless,  it  could  not  but  appear  singular  to  him, 
that  his  wife  tells  him  of  what  she  is  to  do,  although 
the  call  to  be  a  Nazir  pertains  to  the  son  whose 
birth  is  promised.  Of  such  directions,  the  Mosaic 
statute  contained  no  traces.  It  appeared  to  him 
as  if  the  report  of  his  wife  must  contain  a  misun- 
derstanding on  this  point.  He  therefore  asks  twice, 
what  is  to  DC  done  with  the  child,  since  hitherto  he 
had  principally  heard  only  what  the  mother  is  to  do. 
Hence,  the  angel  answers  him  plainly :  "  What  I 
commanded  the  mother,  that  do  I 

Nor  eat  any  unolean  thing.  It  had  already 
been  said  in  ver.  4,  '*  Thou  sbalt  drink  neither  wine 
nor  intoxicating  drink,  nor  eat  any  thing  unclean." 
The  older  expositors  identified  this  prohibition  as 
to  food  and  drink  with  that  imposed  on  Nazarites 
in  Num.  vi.  4.  But  this  is  not  altogether  accurate, 
as  appears  from  ver.  14  of  our  passage.  Express 
mention  is  here  made  of  all  that  Num.  vi.  4  forbade  . 
to  be  eaten,  namelv,  everything  that  comes  from 
the  vine,  and  yet  it  is  added,  *'  nor  eat  any  un- 
clean thing."  'Num.  vi.  does  not  speak  at  all  of 
anything  "  unclean,"  as  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite, 
because  no  Israelite  was  allowed  to  eat  what  was 
unclean.  Here  the  an^^el  adds  this  injunction, 
first,  because  it  was  a  time  in  which  much  of  the 
law  and  customs  of  Israel  had  perhaps  fallen  into 
neglect;  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  serve  to  Ma- 
noah and  his  wife  as  an  explanation  of  all  that 
was  enjoined  upon  the  latter.  The  wife  was  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  everything  that  can  render 
unclean,  because  a  holy  and'pure  consecration  was 
to  rest  on  him  whom  she  was  to  bring  forth. 

Vers.  17  ff*.  Why  aakest  thon  after  my  name, 
and  it  la  Peli?-  Renewed  attention  must  con- 
stantly be  directed  to  the  nice  discrimination  with 
which  the  designations  Jehovah,  Elohim,  and  the 
Elohim,  are  used  in  the  narrative.  Whenever  the 
narrator  speaks,  he  always  write^  Jehovah.  Con- 
cerning Samson,  the  expression  (ver.  5)  is,  that  he 
will  be  a  Nazir  of  Elohim ;  because  there  Elohim  in- 
dicates the  general  divine  afflatus  by  which  he  is  to 
be  surrounded,  and  is  the  term  also  used  in  Num. 

vi.  7:   "For  the  consecration  of  his  God  (1J3 

'^'*«J^)  i»  upon  his  head."  When  the  believing 
parents  first  speak,  they  speak,  as  in  Judg.  vi.  20 
(see  above),  or  the  man  or  angel  of  *'  the  God," 
I.  e.,  the  God  of  Israel  (vers.  6.  8).  Especially, 
however,  do  they  characterize  themselves  in  vers. 
22  and  23.  Manoah  anticipates  death,  "for  we 
have  seen  Elohim,"  a  divine  being  in  general.  The 
wife,  impressed  by  the  appearance  and  announce- 
ment, says :  "  If  Jehovah  were  pleased  to  kill  us, 
he  would  not  have  accepted  our  offerings."  When- 
ever full  faith  returns  in  Israel,  the  full  name  of 
Israel's  God,  Jehovah,  returns  with  it. 

But  when  Manoah  asks  the  angel  for  his  name, 
the  reply  is  not,  Jehovah,  but  "^W vS     The  Masora 
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reads  V??  Pcli ;  ^^^^^  authorities  (cf.  Keil  tnloc), 
'♦S^B,  Pilei.    In  either  case,  the  word  is  a(^jective, 

but  identical  in  meaning  with  W|?^.  In  Isa,  ix.  5 
(6),  it  is  said :  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  and  his 
name  is  ^/9."  His  name  is  Wonder,  Wonder- 
worker. L^a.  xxix.  14,  which  passage  senres  lit- 
erally to  explain  our  present  passage,  says :  "73^ 

H!??n  njrrDyrrnt:^  w^^nl?  HP^**  ^^^T" 

W  vJJ,  I  will  continue  to  show  myself  doing  won- 
ders to  this  people,  doing  wonder  upon  wonder." 
The  epithet  of  wonder  points  to  the  power  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  He  who  is  a  wonder,  dots 
wonders.  In  Isa.  ix.  5  f 6)  the  child  is  named  Pele, 
not  as  a  passive  wonder,  but  as  active ;  all  its  epithets 
are. active  :  Pele,  Counsellor,  Miphty  God,  father, 
Prince.  Hence,  here  the  angel  also  calls  him>clf 
Peli,  Wonder-worker.  For  what  he  does  appears 
extraordinary.  A  child  was  chosen  in  the  matrix, 
and  endued  Diith  the  power  of  doing  wonders.  God 
testifies  in  tiroes  of  distress  that  He  saves  Israel  by 
wonders,  and  does  not  cease,  even  in  their  ruin,  to 
interest  himself  wonderfully  in  their  behalf  Ordi- 
nary means  of  salvation  are  wanting.    God  ever 

again  manifests  himself  in  Israel  as  the  K  v^Tl^r, 
**  the  wonder-worker,"  as  He  is  styled  Ex.  xv.  1 1 . 
As  such  He  gives  lus  name  in  ver.  18,  and  shows 
his  poioer  in  ver.  19,  when  He  reveals  himself  in  the 
wonderful  manner  of  his  vanishing  away :  for  the 

expression 'M>795S^  (" he  caused  a  wonder"),  in 

the  latter  verse,  refers  back  to  "^M/S,  Peli,  of  rer. 
18.  The  name  Manoah  had  not  understood;  but 
in  the  deed  he  recognized  the  God  of  wonders. 

The  key  to  the  whole  narrative  is  contained  in 
this  word.  It  sets  forth  that  Israel's  preservation 
and  deliverance  rest  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  grace 
of  Him  who  is  wonderful  and  does  wonders  beyond 
all  understanding,  not  merely  in  nature,  but  also  in 
human  life  and  history.  Those  explanations  are 
therefore  wholly  insufRcient,  whidi  render  the  word 
by  "  secret "  or  "  ineffable."  From  the  old  Jewish 
point  of  view,  this  interpretation  is  intelligible;  for 
to  them  the  external  inefiableness  of  the  name  Je- 
hovah appeared  to  be  its  chief  characteristic.  JtuCoh, 
when  he  wrestled  with  the  angel,  asked  afVer  his 
name.  "  Why  askest  thou  1 "  replied  the  an^^el,  and 
gave  it  not.  As  he  wrestled  m  the  night,  so  he 
gave  no  name.  Here  the  unseen  corresponds  with 
the  unnamed.  But  in  the  instance  or  Samson's 
parents,  the  angel  is  seen.  What  he  savs  and  does 
IS  manifest  and  visible.    It  is  stated  with  emphasis, 

that  both  "saw"  (C'W^).  If  the  angel,  by  say- 
ing, "  Why  askest  thou  after  my  name  ? "  had  de- 
signed to  refuse  an  answer  to  Manoah 's  question, 
he  would  have  contented  himself  with  these  words. 
But  he  gives  him  a  name,  and  that  name  teaches 


that  Manoah  is  to  attend  rather  to  the  messaee 
than  the  manner  of  him  who  brings  it.  If  from  the 
word  '•  Peli "  Manoah  was  to  learn  that  the  name 
for  which  he  asked  was  "  inefiuble,"  he  would  on 
hearing  it  have  already  perceived  that  the  messen- 
ger was  no  man,  for  there  was  only  One  to  whose 
name  this  could  apply.  But  it  was  not  till  after- 
wards that  Manoah  made  this  discovery.  The 
angel,  however,  does  not  de^iign,  in  this  manner  to 
reveal  himself.  As  in  the  case  of  Gideon,  so  here, 
the  deed  is  to  show  who  the  announcer  was.  There- 
fore, with  fresh  kindness,  he  gives  him  the  name  he 
bears.  Angels  on  earth  are  always  named  from 
their  mission  and  work.  The  Word  of  the  New 
Covenant,  likewise,  when  He  became  flesh,  was 
called  Christ  Jesus,  fh)m  his  work.  The  angel  in 
saying  **  Peli,"  gave  one  of  the  names  of  God,  — 

that  name  to  which  his  work  here  testified  (^^799^ 
^{2^7)*  Manoah  received  it  as  the  name  of  a 
man,  as  later  a  man  occurs  named  Pelaiah  (H^H  vp, 
Neh.  viii.  7). 


HOHILBnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Starkb  :  The  names  of  God  are  of  great  cir- 
cumference and  vast  importance,  and  enclose  many 
secrets.  Nomina  Dei  non  sunt  nominalia,  ted  realia. 
—  Liaco:  "My  name  is  wonderful,"  mysterious, 
whose  depths  of  meaning  can  only  be  guessed  at 
by  human  thought,  never  fully  comprehended. 

[BcsH  :  The  petition  of  Manoah  reminds  us 
also  that  the  care  of  children  is  a  great  concern, 
and  that  those  who  have  the  parenttd  relation  in 
prospect  can  make  no  more  suitable  prayer  at  the 
throne  of  grace  than  that  of  the  pious  Danite  on  this 
occasion.  Who  upon  the  eve  of  becoming  parents 
have  not  need  to  say,  as  said  Manoah,  "  Teach  us 
what  we  shall  do  to  the  child  that  shall  be  bom." — 
Bp.  Hall  :  He  that  before  sent  his  angel  imasked, 
will  much  more  send  him  again  upon  entreaty.  — 
Tub  bamb  :  We  can  never  fieast  the  angels  better, 
than  with  our  hearty  sacrifices  to  God. — Bcsh  (on 
ver.  23) :  This  was  a  just  mode  of  arguing;  fur 
such  mercies  were  both  evidences  and  pledges  of 
God's  love ;  and  therefore  were  rather  to  be  con-" 
sidered  as  earnests  of  future  blessings,  than  as  har- 
bingers of  ill.  The  woman  in  this  showed  herself 
not  only  the  strongest  believei',  but  the  wisest 
reasoner.  The  incidents  related  may  teach  us, 
(\ )  That  in  times  of  dark  and  discour^ng  prori- 
dences  or  sore  temptations  we  should  remember  the 
past  experience'  of  God's  goodness  as  a  ground  of 
present  support.  "  Account  the  long  suffering  of 
God  to  be  salvation."  He  that  hath  so  kindly 
helped  us  and  dealt  with  us  hitherto,  means  not  to 
destroy  us  at  last.  (2)  That  the  sinner  oppres»ed 
with  a  sense  of  his  deserts  has  no  reason  to  despair. 
Let  him  remember  what  Christ  has  done  for  him  by 
his  bloody  sacrifice,  and  read  in  it  a  sure  proof,  that 
he  does  not  design  his  death.  —  Tb.] 
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The  birth  and  growth  of  Samson. 
Chapter  XIII.  24,  25. 

24  And  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Samson  [Shimshon].     And  the 

25  child  [boy]  grew,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  blessed  him.  And  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  began  to  move  him  at  times  [omit :  at  times]  in  the  camp  of  Dan, 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol. 


EXBGKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  24.  And  called  hia  naniA  Shimshon.  The 
Septuagint  ha«  Sofuf^d^r,  Samson;  Joscphus  al8o, | 
{Antiq.  T.  8,  4).     This  pronunciation  refers  to  the 

ancient  derivation  of  the  name  from  t&Q^,  the 

sun,  jast  as  *^^V^  (Shimshai,  Ezra  iv.  8)  is  pro- 
nounced Samsai  (Safuroi;  according  to  the  Vat. 
Cod.  IfiLfu^d),  and  as  we  hear  in  later  times  of 
Sampscans,  a  snn-scct.^  The  Masora  seems  to 
have  pointed  Shimshon  after  the  analogy  of  Shim- 
eon  (Simeon),  and  to  have  had  the  word  ^^Or*, 
to  hear,  in  view.  The  derivation  from  shemesh, 
the  snn,  is,  however,  of  long  standing  among  the 
Jewish  expositors  also,  and  oflfers  the  best  grounds 
for  acceptance.  Other  explanations,  "mighty," 
**  bold,"  "  deflator,"  proposed  by  various  expos- 
itors, from  Serarius  to  Keil.  appear  to  be  without 
any  historical  motive.  The  name  may  be  brought 
into  connection  with  the  announcement  to  the 
parents,  that  their  son  would  "begin  to  deliver 
Israel."  To  Hebrew  conceptions,  the  rising  of 
the  sun  is  an  act  of  victory.  In  this  spirit  Deb- 
orah sings :   "  So  &11  all  thy  foes,  O  God ;  but 

iriTcpa  aJpf  n  nws?  v^nH  those  who 

love  thee  are  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  his 
strength"  {gebitrtUhOf  as  Samson  was  a  gibbor). 
The  Jewish  expositors  (cf.  JaiktU^  Judic'  n.  69) 
said,  that  "  Samson  was  named  after  the  name  of 
God,  who  is  called  Sun  and  Shield  of  Israel "  ( Fs. 
Ixxxiv.  12).  The  symbol  of  servitude  is  night, 
and  accordingly  the  tvrannv  of  Egypt  is  so  called  ; 
but  the  beginning  ol  freedom  is  as  the  dawn  of 
day  or  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  interpretation 
of  our  hero's  name  as  Urx^P^**  mighty,  by  Jose- 
phus,  is  only  a  translation  of  ffibbSr,  for  the  sun 
also  is  callea  a  hero  (Ps.  xix.  5,  6).  It  is  an  alle- 
goric»U,  not  etymological  interpretation,  and  gives 
no  warrant  for  charging  Josephus  with  philolog- 
ical error,  as  Gesenius  docs  ( Getch.  der  hfirr.  Spr. 
{).  82).  That  some  writers  find  a  sun-god  in  tliis 
nterpretation,  is  no  reason  for  giving  it  up ;'''  espe- 
cially when  this  is  done,  in  a  manner  as  bold  as  it 
confused,  as  by  Nork  {BiU.  Mifth.,  ii.  405),  who 
goes  so  far  as  to  compare  a  fother  of  Adonis, 
"Manet"  (?!?),  with  Manoah,  and  drags  in  the 
"Almanack"  besides.  The  Mosaic  law  forbade i 
to  make  idol  images  of  wood  and  stone  ed  repre- 
sentations of  nature;  but  the  use  of  spiritual, 
figurative  images  drawn  from  sun  and  moon,  is 
constantly  characteristic  of  Scripture.  Notwith- 
standing all  nature-worship^  as  connected  with  the 
sun,  and  its  censure  in  Scripture,  God  Himself  is 

1  On  otbar  fUailar  forms,  ef.  Satdan,  De  Dili  SifriM  S^t. 
fl.225. 

i  As  little  ratoQ  as  there  is  to  doubt  the  etymology  of 
BeUodoros,  because  the  author  of  the  ^lAiopiea,  Bbbop 


cJiUed  the  "Sun  of  Righteousness."  The  false 
svncretisms  to  which  more  recent  times  are  in- 
clined, have  their  origin  in  the  failure  to  separate 
rightly  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Biblical  and  of 
heathen  life. 

The  celebrated  Armenian  family  of  the  Amaduni 
considered  itself  to  be  of  Jewisfi  extniction.  It 
descends,  says  Moses  Chorenensis  (lib.  ii.  cap.  Ivii. 
ed.  de  Florival.  i.  283),  from  Samson,  the  son  of 
Manoah.  "  II  est  vrai,  qu'on  voit  encore  aujonrd'- 
hui  la  mCme  chose  dans  la  race  des  Amaduni,  car 
ce  sont  des  hommes  robustes,"  etc.  A  parallel  to 
this  is  afforded  by  the  Vilkina-legend,  which  places 
at  the  head  of  its  narratives  the  powerful  knight 
Samson,  dark  of  complexion,  like  an  Oriental, 
with  "  hair  and  beard  black  as  pitch  "  (cf.  the  edi- 
tion by  von  der  Hagen,  i.  4),  and  from  iirhom  the 
mighty  race  of  the  Amelungen  springs  (cf.  W. 
Grimm,  Die  Deutsche  Htldensayf^  p.  264). 

Ver.  25.  And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  began  to 
moyehim.  The  fulfillment  had  taken  place.  The 
son  had  been  bom.  He  grew  up  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God.  His  flourishing  strength,  his  great- 
ness of  spirit,  are  the  consequences  of  this  bleshing. 
But  the  consecration  which  was  on  hii*  head,  and 
which  through  the  abstinence  of  his  mother  he 
had  already  received  in  the  earliest  moments  of 
corporal  formation  and  growth,  was  a  power  which 
imparted  to  him  not  only  physical  strength,  but 
also  spiritual  impulses.  'No  angel  ever  comes  to 
Samson ;  God  never  talks  with  him ;  no  appear- 
ances, like  those  to  his  parents,  occur  to  him. 
Whatever  he  carries  in  his  soul  and  in  his  mem- 
bers, he  has  received  from  the  consecration  that  is 
ifpon  his  head.  It  is  from  this  source  that  he 
derives  that  elevation  of  spirit  which  raises  him 
above  the  level  of  common  life,  and  urges  him  on 
to  deeds  of  heroism. 

In  the  oamp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eah- 
taoL  Zorah  was  Samson's  native  place,  always 
appears  in  juxtaposition  with  Kshtaol  (Josh.  xv. 
33;  xix.  41).  and  was  inhabited  by  Danitcs  and 
men  of  Judah.  Its  site  is  recognized  in  the  Tell 
of  Sur'a,  from  whose  summit  liobinson  had  a  fine 
and  extensive  view  (Bibl.  lies.  iii.  153).  For  Esh- 
taol no  probable  conjecture  has  yet  been  offered. 
The  "Camp  of  Dan"  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  12)  Fas  a 
place  between  the  two  cities,  both  of  which  are 
located  by  the  Onomasticon  in  the  region  north  of 
Eleutheropolis.  Kusebius  in  mentioning  Eshtaol 
says,  ""ZyBtr  ifpfiSro  2a^i^<rd^K,**  thence  Samson  set 
out,  which  Jerome  corrected  into,  **ubi  mortuus  est 
Samsofiy**  where  Samson  died.  The  "Camp  of 
Dan,'*  if  it  were  not  a  regular  militarv  post,  must 
at  all  events  have  had  warlike  recollections  con- 

HeUodore  of  Trick*,  calls  hlmMlf  a  *«  denoeodant  of  Helkw,^ 
from  ih«  tkct  thai  he  bcloogwl  to  Kiiiwi.  Che  dtj  of  a  eel*- 
brated  temple  of  the  fun  (lib.  i.  at  the  eluee). 
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nected  with  its  name  and  hill-top  sitaation  (cf.  ch. 
i.  34).  It  was  there  that  the  passion  for  exploits 
against  the  Philistines  first  seized   on  Samson. 

The  expression,  D  '"^  ^95>  "  the  spirit  began** 
manifestly  answers  to  the  vrT  MVT,  **  he  shall 
begin/'  of  ver.  5.  The  jonng  man  was  first  seized 
upon  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  "iOPS  ?.  The  opera- 
tion which  this  word  D?f  expresses  is  not  an 
organic  work  of  faith,  snch  as  Gideon  or  Jephthah 

Serfonn.  It  is  an  impulsive  inspiration  ;  tne  sud- 
en  ebullition  of  a  spiritual  force,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Seer  it  manifests  itself  in  words,  in  that 
of  Samson  breaks  forth  into  action.  But  yet  it  is 
no  demoniac  paroxybm,  nor  the  drunken  madness 


of  a  Bacchant  or  the  frenzy  of  a  rude  Berserker, 
but  the  sober  moTcment  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which,  while  givine  heroic  power,  also  governed 
it.  How  little  mySiical  the  history  is,  is  evinced 
*      '     fact  that,  according  to  the  narrator,  the 

Eis  still  known  where  the  young  man  first 
e  conscious  that  he  had  another  calling  than 
to  assist  his  father  at  home  in  the  field.  The 
Spirit  of  God  thrusts  him  out  into  public  activity. 
His  father's  house  becomes  too  narrow  for  him. 
His  public  career  begins.  What  that  career  is  to 
be,  is  yet  to  be  revealed  to  him.  But  he  is  driven 
out,  and  he  goes.  From  the  Camp  of  Dan  he 
issues  forth,  a  youthful  hero,  like  Pardval,  in  quest 
of  adventure.  With  what  result,  is  related  farthei 
on. 


The  opening  $tep  of  Samson's  career:  his  unlawful  desire  to  marry  a  daughter  of 
the  Philistines  overruled  by  God  for  IsraeVs  good. 

Chapter   XIV.  1-4. 

1  And  Samson  went  down  to  Timnath  [Timnathah],  and  saw  a  woman  in  Tim- 

2  nath  [Timnathah]  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines.  And  he  came  up,  and  told 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  said,  I  have  seen  a  woman  in  Timnath  [Timnlilhah] 

3  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines :  now  therefore  get  her  for  me  to  wife.  Then 
[And]  his  father  and  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Is  there  never  a  woman  among  the 
daughters  of  thy  brethren,  or  among  all  my  people,  that  thou  goest  to  take  a  wife 
of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines  ?     And  Samson  said  unto  his  father,  Gret  her  for 

4  me  ;  for  she  pleaseth  me  well  [is  pleasing  in  my^eyes].  But  [And]  his  father  and 
his  mother  knew  not  that  it  was  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  [for]  he  sought  an 
occasion  against  [from]  the  Philistines :  for  at  that  time  the  Philistines  had  do- 
minion [were  iordiag  it]  over  Israel. 


EXBOBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  I.  And  Samaon  went  down  to  TStrnnah. 
Timnah  or  Timnathah,  the  present  Tibnch,  sit- 
uated to  the  southwest  of  Zorah,  at  the  confluence 
of  Wady  Sumt  with  Wady  Sur^r  (ttitter,  xvi.  116; 
[Gaffe's* Transl.  iii.  241  J),  on  the  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10),  was  assigned  by  Joshua  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43),  but  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

Ver.  2, 3.  Get  her  tor  me  to  wife.  The  history 
of  Samson  abounds  with  instructive  notices  of  the 
social  life  of  the  times.  The  women  lead  a  free 
life,  not  shut  up,  as  they  are  in  the  East  of  the 
present  day.  The  stranger  can  see  the  beauty  of 
the  daughters  of  the  land.  But  Samson  cannot  yet 
dispen»c  with  the  permission  of  his  parents.    Ue  is 

yet  in  their  house,  unmarried,  a  "^V^Jl*  From  the 
choice  of  Samson,  and  his  mode  of  life,  there  comes 
to  view,  in  the  first  place,  the  prevalent,  though  un- 
lawful, admixture  of  Israelitish  and  heathen  fami- 
lies and  customs.  But  the  barriers  raised  by  differ- 
ence of  nationality  are  nevertheless  manifest.  The 
parents  at  first  refuse  their  consent  to  Samson's 
choice ;  but  they  cannot  resist  his  prayer.     He  is 

1  [KoL :  It  it  tnw'lhat  Id  Bz  zzxIv.  16  and  Dent  vii.  8 1 
oaly  marriage*  with  Canaaoidali  womea  are  expreaily  Ibr- 
biddsD ;  but  th«  ground  of  th«  problMtioa  extended  equallj 


their  only  son,  — and  such  a  son  I  full  of  strength 
and' youthful  promise,  —  therefore  it  gives  them 
pain.* 

Ver.  4.  And  hia  Ikther  and  hia  mother  knew 
not.  If  the  mother  kept  in  her  heart  the  saying 
that  her  son  would  begin  to  deliver  Israel,'  his 
strength  and  gifts  doubtless  awakened  many  hopes 
within  her.  But  his  wish  to  marry  a  Philistine 
maiden,  seemed  to  destroy  every  expectation.  He 
who  when  in  his  mother  s  womb  was  alrwidy  con- 
secrated to  be  a  Naasarite,  desires  to  enter  into  cov- 
enant with  those  who  have  not  even  the  consecra- 
tion of  circumcision, — and  that  against  the  law! 
He  who  was  endowed  to  be  a  deliverer  and  cham- 
pion of  Israel  against  the  national  enemies,  shall 
ne  become  a  friend  of  the  tyrants,  a  member  of  one 
of  their  families  1    For  the  parents  knew  not,  — 

That  thia  was  of  Jehovah,  for  it  became  an 
ocoaaion  of  tiwaillng  the  Fhiliatines;  and  at 
that  time  the  FhUiatineB  ruled  oyer  IsraeL 
Tho  parents  could  not  but  be  painfully  affected, 
for  they  knew  not  what  the  consequence  would  be. 
But  although  ignorant  on  this  point,  the^  never- 
theless yielded.  They  unconsciously  submit  to  the 
stronger  spirit  of  Samson ;  and  thus  their  indul- 

to  marriagei  with  danghCers  of  the  Philisttnea.  For  the 
same  reason,  in  Josh.  xiii.  8,  the  Philistines  also  are  reck- 
oned among  the  Oanaauites.  —  Te.J 
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gence  uDited  with  the  nnconsdous  longing  of  their 
son  to  bring  aboat  the  fuUilhnent  of  wluit  the  angel 
bad  announced. 

The  career  of  Samson  is  an  historical  drama 
withoat  a  parallel.  Its  dark  background  is  the 
natbnal  life  out  of  which  he  emerges.  Israel  is 
under  Philistine  oppression,  because  of  sin  and 
consequent  enervation.  It  is  not  without  resen^ 
meot  against  the  enemy,  but  it  lacks  spirit.  It 
prefers  slavish  peace  to  a  freedom  worth  making 
sacrifices  for.  it  hates  the  national  enemies,  but  it 
holds  illicit  intercourse  with  them.  Such  a  national 
Kfe  in  itself  can  beget  no  heroes,  nor  use  them  when 
thcT  exist. 

I'he  influence  of  this  national  life  is  evident  in 
Samson  himself.  He  has  unequaled  spirit,  strength, 
and  courage ;  but  he  is  alone.  The  young  man  finds 
no  sympathy,  at  which  to  kindle  himself.  There 
are  no  patriots  in  search  of  heroes.  There  is  no 
national  sorrow,  that  waits  longingly  for  deliver- 
ance and  a  deliverer,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
recognizes  him  when  he  appears.  On  the  contrary, 
luxury  and  sensuality  prevail,  eating  away  the 
heart  of  the  rising  generation ;  for  national  char- 
acter also  is  wanting,  b^  which,  conscious  of  their 
power,  Israel's  youth  might  clearly  recognize  their 
proper  goal.  Samson  too  had  perished  in  sensu- 
ality, which  does  not  distinguish  between  ^end 
and  foe ;  but  his  genius  has  a  seal  that  cannot  be 
broken.  The  consecration  on  his  head  preserves 
in  his  soul  an  impulse  that  cannot  miss  its  goal. 
The  law  of  this  consecration  is  freedom.  For  free- 
dom's sake,  it  lends  him  strength  and  spirit.  Han- 
nibal's father  made  him  when  but  a  boy  swear 
everlasting  war  against  the  Romans.  Samson,  as 
Nazarite  n-om  his  birth,  is  borne  onward,  less  con- 
sciously, but  even  more  surely,  to  a  hatred  with 
which  he  is  not  acquainted,  and  to  wrath  and  ba^ 
Ue  for  the  freedom  of  Israel. 

Samson  is  without  an  army,  without  a  congenial 
popular  spirit,  without  sympathy  and  courage  on 
the  part  of  his  countrymen, — not  even  Gideon's 
three  hundred  are  with  him;  he  has  no  teacher 
Vuid  spiritual  leader;  he  is  alone,  and  moreover 
exposed  to  every  temptation  to  which  gi|^ntic 
strength  and  corporal  beauty  give  rise ;  but  m  his 
consecration  to  6od  he  has  a  guidance  that  does 
not  lead  astray.  Hence,  that  by  which  others  are 
fettered  and  subjected,  becomes  for  him  the  means 
of  attaining  his  desdnv.  The  paths  on  which  others 
go  to  destruction,  forliim  become  highways  of  vic- 
tory and  of  streng^  It  is  an  act  of  national  trea- 
son, when  he  takes  a  Philistine  wife ;  and  yet  for 
him,  it  becomes  the  occasion  for  deeds  in  behalf  of 
national  freedom. 

There  is  no^  historical  drama  in  which  the  no- 
bility and  invincible  destiny  of  a  great  personality, 
reveal  themselves  so  luminously  as  in  the  life  of 
Samson. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  history  and  fiction 
of  all  nations,  as  in  the  heroic  poems  of  all  ages, 
love  for  women  has  formed  a  chief  motive  for  con- 
flict and  adventure.  Even  the  circumstance  which 
throws  so  great  a  charm  over  the  lives  and  contests 
of  the  heroes  to  whom  it  appertains,  that  their  love 
breaks  through  the  confines  of  their  own  nation  or 
party,  and  attaches  itself  to  women  who  live  within 


the  circle  of  the  enemy,  is  constantly  recurring. 
But  in  those  narratives,  as  also  in  the  Persian 
legend,  where  Rudabe,  the  mother  of  Rustem,  is  the 
daughter  of  her  Iranian  lover^s  hereditary  foeman, 
and  as  in  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  in  Romeo 
andJulietf  and  in  the  dramas  of  Schiller,  —  love 
is  the  central  point  and  principal  modve.  Polid- 
cal  barriers,  nadonal  hatreds,  ancient  passions,  all 
must  yield  to  love,  whether  it  ends  in  joy  or  trag- 
edy. How  diflferent  is  its  position  in  the  history 
of  Samson  1  The  antagonism  between  Israel  ana 
the  Philisdnes  is  jusdfi^  and  commanded.  Truth 
cannot  intermix  itself  with  idolatry.  The  over 
leaping  by  sensuality  of  the  spiritual  barriers  be- 
tween the  two,  is  the  cause  of  Israel's  sunken  con- 
dition. That  love  through  which  Samson  desires 
the  maiden  of  Timnah,  can  be  no  joyful  goal. 
Hence,  the  reladon  of  his  inborn  heroism  to  love 
shows  itself  to  be  very  difierent  from  that  which 
obtains  in  heathenism  and  romance.  There,  the 
exploits  of  heroism  become  the  occasions  of  love ; 
for  Samson,  romance  becomes  the  occasion  of  hero- 
ism. There,  love  overleaps  the  lines  that  separate 
nadonalides ;  in  Samson  s  case,  it  becomes  the  oc- 
casion by  which  he  becomes  mindful  of  the  separar 
don.  Elsewhere,  weakness,  sensuality,  enjoyment, 
become  the  snares  which  bind  the  inflamed  hero ; 
but  for  Samson,  they  become  only  the  occasion  for 
rending  asunder  the  fetters,  and  for  understanding 
the  purpose  foi; which  he  is  endowed  with  divine 
strength. 

And  at  that  time  the  FhilistineB  ruled  over 
IsraeL  The  addition  of  this  remark  is  by  no 
means  superfluous.  It  serves  to  indicate  the  back- 
ground of  all  Samson's  deeds.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Philistines  ruled,  demonstrated  Israel's  apo8<« 
tasy  and  punishment ;  that  they  continued  to  nile, 
was  evidence  of  Israel's  powerlessness  and  ina- 
bility to  repent.  It  was  because  they  ruled,  and 
Israel  was  without  repentance,  that  Samson  ap- 
pears so  different  from  Gideon  and  Jephthah.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Philisdne  supremacy,  ne  enters  on 
his  single-handed  conflict  with  them.  Notwith- 
standing that  they  ruled  by  means  of  Israel's  own 
sin,  the  objecdve  power  of  the  divine  law  and  spirit 
evinces  itself  in  the  hero-nature  of  Samson,  almost 
against  hia  own  will. 


HOIOLBTIOAL  AND  PRAOTIOAL. 

[Bush  :  "  I  wish,",  says  an  old  divine,  "  that 
Manoah  and  his  wife  could  speak  so  loud  that  all 
our  Israel  could  hear  them.'^  By  nothing  is  the 
heart  of  a  pious  parent  more  prieved  than  by  the 
prospect  01  the  unequal  yoking  of  his  children 
with  profane  or  irreligious  partners ;  for  he  knows 
that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  their 
spiritual  interests,  and  subject  them  to  heartrend- 
ing trials.  —  Bp.  Hall  :  As  it  becomes  not  children 
to  be  forward  in  their  choice,  so  parents  may  not 
be  too  peremptory  in  their  denials.  It  is  not  safe 
for  children  to  overrun  parents  in  settling  their 
affections ;  nor  for  parents  (where  the  impediments 
are  not  very  material)  to  come  short  of  their  chil- 
dren, when  the  affections  are  once  settled :  the  one 
is  disobedience;  the  other  may  be  tyranny. — Tr.] 
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Samson  goes  down  to  Timnahy  with  his  parents^  to  speak  with  his  bride-elect, 
the  wayy  he  meets  and  tears  a  young  lion. 

Chapter  XTV.    5-9. 


On 


5  Then  went  Samson  [And  Samson  went]  down,  and  his  fiither  and  his  mother,  \k 
Timnath  [Timnathah],  and  [they]  came  to  the  vineyards  of  Timnath  [Timnathah] 

6  and  behold,  a  young  lion  roared  against  him  [came  to  meet  him,  roaring].  A^d 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  mightily  [suddenly]  upon  him,  and  he  rent 
him  as  he  would  have  rent  [as  one  rends]  a  kidj  and  he  hcui  nothing  in  his  hand* 

7  but  [and]  he  told  not  his  &ther  or  his  mother  what  he  had  done.  And  he  went 
down,  and  talked  with  the  woman ;  and  she  pleased  Samson  well  [was  pleasing  ia 

8  the  eyes  of  Samson].  And  after  a  time  he  returned  to  take  her,  and  he  turned 
aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the  lion :  and  behold,  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and 

9  honey  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion.  And  he  took  thereof  in  his  hands,  and  went 
on  [,J  eating  [as  he  went],  and  came  to  his  &ther  and  mother,  and  he  gave  them, 
and  they  did  eat :  but  he  told  not  them  [them  not]  that  he  had  taken  the  honey 
out  of  the  carcass  of  the  lion. 


EXBQCnCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  5.  And  Samson  went  down,  with  hia 
ftther  and  mother,  to  Timnathah.  The  parents 
give  way ;  at  all  events,  they  now  first  go  down, 
with  Samson,  to  see  the  maiden,  and  ascertain 
more  about  her.  The  proper  object  of  the  journey 
appears  from  ver.  7,  where  we  are  told  that  Sam- 
son "  taUctd  with  the  woman,  and  she  pleased  him." 
Hitherto  he  had  only  seen  her  (ver.  1 ).  His  par- 
ents urge  him  to  "  speak  with  her,"  in  order  to 
convince  himself  of  her  character ; '  and  he  de- 
termines to  do  so.  On  this  account,  the  statement 
of  ver.  3  is  repeated  in  ver.  7  :  '*  she  pleased  him  " 
now,  after  speaking  with  her,  as  formerly  after 
seeing  her ;  he  therefore  persists  in  his  suit,  and 
appoints  the  time  of  his  marriage.  The  hope  of 
the  parents  that  the  woman,  by  her  want  of  ^ee- 
ableness  and  spirit,  would  discourage  their  son,  is 
not  realized.  No  such  want  seems  to  have  existed, 
00  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

And  a  young  lion  came  to  meet  him,  roaring. 
Samson  went  to  Timnathah  to  look  for  a  wife,  not 
to  engage  in  a  lion-hunt.  The  comparison  of  his 
Uon-iight  with  that  of  Hercules  in  Nemea,  is  alto- 

f  ether  superficial  and  uncritical ;  and  the  idea  that 
is  victory  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  twelve 
exploits,^  haa  no  foundation  either  in  his  spirit  or 
history.  The  Nemean  victory,  as  I  hope  yet  to 
•how  elsewhere,  is  the  expression  of  a  mythical 
'  symbolism,  and  is  accordingly,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  epos  complete  in  itself.  Samson's  conflict  with 
the  uon  is  an  incidental  occurrence.  It  was  neither 
the  object  of  his  expedition  originally,  nor  did  it 
come  to  be  its  central  point  of  interest  afterwards. 
The  chief  diflerence  between  the  two  stories  lies  in 
the  totally  difi*eTent  vocations  of  the  heroes  :  Her- 
cules wrestles  with  beasts,  conquers  the  hostility 
which,  according  to  the  Hellenic  myth,  inheres  in 
Nature ;  Samson  is  a  conqueror  of  men,  a  national 
hero  who  triumphs  over  the  enemies  of  his  people 
and  their  faith,  a  champion  of  freedom,  whose 
strength  is  so  great  that  he  can  well  afibrd  to  ex- 

1  Cf.  AbftrbuMl  m  locum.  The  oflbnae  of  fmh  mar- 
rlagef,  the  later  Jews,  with  reference  to  Sonuon  and  Solo- 
mon, Booght  to  ar<rfd  by  Msnmlng  that  the  heathen  had 
caused  their  women  to  be  eonverted  to  the  tme  rvligioD. 


pend  a  little  portion  of  it  in  a  passing  encounter 
with  »  lion.  Samson  is  not  elected  to  take  the 
field  a^inst  lions  and  foxes,  —  that  would  nerer 
have  pven  him  a  name  in  the  history  of  Israel ; 
but  his  strength  and  dexterity  are  great  enough  to 
enable  him  to  make  use  of  even  tions  and  foxes, 
dead  or  alive,  as  means  of  his  national  conflict. 
Among  his  exploits,  only  the  blows  are  reckoned, 
which  he  inflicted  on  the  Philistines,  — not  the  oe- 
casional  means  which  he  employed  in  their  deliv- 
ery. As  little  as  David's  royal  vocation  was  rooted 
in  the  battles  of  his  shepherd  da^  with  lions  aad 
bears,  so  little  was  Samson's  destiny  as  a  hero  the 
outgrowth  of  his  victory  over  the  lion  whom  be 
did  not  seek,  but  who  quite  unexpectedly  roared 
out  against  him.  He  had  left  his  parents  a  little 
space,  and  when  near  the  vine  hills  of  Timnathah 
had  entered  into  a  wilderness  skirting  the  road, 
when  the  monster  rushed  upon  him. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Spirit  of  Jehorah  came  upon 

him,  rrn  nb$ni.  The  pecuUar  foroe  of  nVj 
is,  that  it  expresses  the  fortunateness  of  an  occur- 
rence, its  happening  just  at  the  ri^ht  time.  In  the 
very  moment  of  need,  the  "Spirit  of  Jehovah" 
came  upon  Him.  In  five  passages  where  the  ez« 
pression  "  Spirit  of  Jehovah  "  occurs  (ch.  iii.  10; 
vi.  34;  xi.  29;  xiii.  25,  and  here),  the  Chaldee 
translation  renders  it  "  spirit  of  heroic  strength  " 
(aeburoh) ;  for  God  also  is  a  G&bor,  a  Hero,  and 
the  translator  wishes  in  this  way  to  distinguish 
between  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  spirit  of  divme 
speech^  which  was  also  a  spirit  of  God  (cf  e.  ^.,  the 
Targum  on  Nam.  xxiv.  2-xxvii.  1 1,  and  also  1 

Sam.  X.  6,  etc.,  •'^B^  CPH),  and  the  spirit  of 
heroic  action.  But  die  original,  very  justly,  makes 
no  distinction ;  for  in  the  view  of  divine  doctrine 
all  that  man  does  is  referred  to  the  Spirit«)uroe. 
Nothing  succeeds  without  God.  Samson  needs 
that  moral  strength  which  does  not  fear  the  lion. 
The  might,  not  of  his  arms,  but  of  his  soul,  was 
of  the  first' importance.  For  courageous  undertak- 
ings, there  is  need  of  divine  inspirations.    Hence, 

Cf.  Dans,  Baptimati  PnaOgtomm^  %  26 ;  Meueehea,  No9. 
Tut.  m  2b/m.,  p.  268. 

S  This  idea  has  been  set  forth  vith  spedal  plaivibUitjr  ^ 
Bertheeu,  and  Is  Jastlj  and  ablj  combated  by  KdL 
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the  Attack  of  Samson  on  the  lion  is  here  ascribed 
to  an  impalse  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  as  well  as 
Jephthah  s  resolution  to  attack  Ammon  in  his 
own  country  (ch.  xi.  29).  And  it  is  to  be  further 
niited,  that  in  everv  case  the  expression  is,  not  the 
Spirit  of  £lohim,  but  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  for  it 
was  He  on  whom  Israel  was  to  believe,  and  from 
whom,  for  his  own  gloiy  and  the  salvation  of 
li^rael,  proceeded  the  power  which  Samson  pos- 
sessed a^nst  the  enemies  who  knew  not  Jeho- 
vah. 

And  he  rent  him.  It  was  a  terrible  lion  that 
came  to  meet  him :  a  "^^S?*  a  term  especially  used 
when  the  rapadoos  and  bloodthirsty  nature  of 
the  lion  is  to  be  indicated.    Bochart  explains  the 

compound  name  ^"^^^^  '^'*9?  very  beautifully  by 
means  of  C*"? ^  '*"J3,  especially  here,  where  the 
fierceness  of  the  lion  is  opposed  to  the  weakness 
of  a  hoedus,  kid  of  the  goats.  70^  is  equivalent 
to  trpclim,  to  rend  asunder.  As  the  lion  comes 
rushing  towards  him,  Samson  awaits  him,  seizes 
him,  and  rends  his  jaws  asunder.  And  this  he  did 
as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  kid  of  the  goats.  For  the 
remark,  "  as  one  rends  a  kid,"  does  not  imply  that 
it  was  customary  always  to  rend  kids  in  this  man- 
ner, but  simply  means  that  a  kid  could  not  have 
been  more  easily  overcome  than  this  powerful  lion 
was.  According  to  some  ancient  statements,  Her- 
cules choked  the  demean  lion  in  his  arms ;  and  it 
is  undonbtedly  with  reference  to  this  that  Josephus 
says  of  Samson  also,  that  he  strangled  (^tx*')  the 
monster.  According  to  a  French  romance,  Iwain, 
the  romantic  hero  of  the  Round  Table,  derived 
his  epithet,  "  Knight  of  the  Lion,"  from  the  fact 
that  after  a  long  stru^le  he  had  choked  a  lion  : 
**  il  priiit  Lionian  parmi  la  gorj^  as  poinz  ....  si 
I'estrangla."  Cf.  Holland,  Chretien  de  Troves,  p. 
161. 

And  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand.  He  had 
gone  forth  to  look  for  a  wife,  not  expecting  a 
battle.  If,  however,  it  be  nevertheless  surprising 
that  a  young  man  like  Samson  carried  no  weapons, 
we  are  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  it  in  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Philistines.  Those  tyrants  sufiered  no 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  conquered,  and  hin- 
dered and  prohibited  the  introduction  of  them  and 
the  traffic  m  them  (cf.  1  Sam.  xiii.  20).  The  sus- 
picion of  the  enemy  had  found  matter  enough  for 
Its  exercise,  if  jroung  men  like  Samson  had  come 
armed  into  their  cities.  But  even  without  arms, 
the  heroic  strength  of  Samson  everywhere  evinces 
itself;  for  not  iron,  but  the  Spirit,  gives  victory. 
Pansanias  (vi.  5)  tells  of  Polydamas,  a  hero  of 
Sqotussa  in  Elis,  who  lived  about  400  b.  c,  that 
he  overcame  a  great  and  strong  lion  on  Olympus, 
without  a  weapon  of  any  kind. 

And  he  told  not  his  &ther  or  his  mother 
what  he  had  do^.  It  is  certainly  instructive  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  Samson  and  the 
numerous  lion-conquerors  of  history  and  tradition. 
For  it  reveals  Samson's  greatness  of  soul  in  a 
most  significant  way.  To  him,  the  victory  over 
the  lion  is  preciselv  not  one  of  the  twelve  labors 
which  in  the  Ileracfean  my  thus  is  glorified  by  tra- 
dition and  art.  He  wears  no  lion's  skin  in  conse- 
quence of  i^  He  makes  so  little  ado  about  it.  that 
he  does  not  even  inform  his  parents  of  it,  prooably 
in  order  not  to  startle  them  at  the  thought  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  For,  at 
that  time,  be  could  not  yet  have  thought  of  his  i 
subsequent  fandiU  conceit.    There  is  nothing  un- 1 


usnal  about  his  appearance  and  demeanor,  when 
he  again  overtakes  tnem.  He  exhibits  neither  ex- 
citement nor  uncommon  elation.  The  divine  spirit 
that  slumbered  in  him  has  just  been  active ;  but 
the  deed  be  performed  under  its  impulse  appeared 
to  him,  as  great  deeds  always  do  to  great  souls,  to 
have  nothing  of  a  surprising  character  about  it, 
but  to  be  periectly  natural.  Others  are  impressed 
to  astonishment  by  what  to  such  persons  are  but 
natural  life  utterances.  What  we  call  geniality, 
what  in  Samson  appears  as  the  result  of  divine 
consecration,  cannot  exhibit  itself  more  beauti- 
fully. It  is  the  fullness  of  spirit  and  strength  in 
men,  out  of  which  exploit  and  heroism  flow  as 
streams  flow  from  their  sources.  To  this  verv 
day,  it  is  only  small  spirits,  albeit  often  in  thick 
books,  who  watch  like  griffons  over  each  little 
thought  that  occurs  to  them,  fearing  to  lose  the 
mirror  in  which  they  see  themselves  reflected,  and 
the  lion-skin  with  which  proprietorship  invests 
them.  Of  Samson's  victory  nothing  had  ever  been 
heard,  had  it  not  furnished  him  with  the  means 
for  indulging  in  a  national  raillery  against  the 
Philistines. 

^  What  subjects  of  ostentation  these  conflicts  with 
lions  have  everywhere  been.  Neither  the  great 
Macedonian  nor  the  Roman  Emperors,  could  dis- 
pense with  them.  An  Alexandrian  poet  procured 
for  himself  a  life-long  pension  from  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  by  showing liim  a  flowering  lotus  sprung 
from  the  blood  of  a  lion  whom  the  Emperor  had 
slain.  (More  definite  references  to  this  and  fol- 
lowing passages,  as  also  discussions  of  them,  will 
be  contained  in  mv  Hierozoicon.  Other  material, 
being  already  found  in  Bochart  and  the  older  com- 
mentators (cf.  Scrarius  ad  locum),  may  here  bo 
passed  over.)  The  extravagance  of  the  later  writ- 
ers of  romance,  both  eastern  and  western,  was  no 
lon^r  content  with  common  lion-encounters  for 
their  heroes.  The  Arabian  Antar  conauers  a  lion 
although  the  hero's  feet  are  fettered.  For  Rustem 
and  Wolfdieterich  such  exploits  are  performed  even 
by  their  horses.  It  was  only  when  the  crusades 
put  the  knightly  spirit  to  the  test  in  the  land  of 
the  lion,  that  Europeans  experienced  the  historical 
terribleness  of  such  conflicts.  And  few  of  them 
had  the  strength  and  resoluteness  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  who  stood  his  ground  against  a  bear,  or 
of  the  bold  and  powerful  Wicker  von  Schwaben, 
who,  near  Joppa,  killed  a  great  lion  with  the  sword 
in  his  hand  (Albert  Aquensis,  vii.  70;  Wilken, 
Gesch.  der  KreuzzHg^.,  ii.  109).  Yet  these  men 
are  not  myths,  because  such  deeds  are  ascribed  to 
them ;  nor  do  we  suspect  only  mythical  echoes  in 
the  stories  that  are  told  of  them. 

The  deed  of  Samson  is  executed  with  such  ease 
and  freedom,  and  represented  vrith  such  simplicity 
and  naturalness,  that  if  the  narrative  were  not 
historical,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  its 
origin.  And  yet,  according  to  some,  it  is  a  myth- 
ical reflection  of  the  legend  concerning  Hercules. 
The  theories  of  these  critics  have  their  false  basis 
in  the  Hellenistic  one-sidedness  by  which  the  rela- 
tion, according  to  which  the  myth  must  receive  its 
symbols  from  nature  and  history,  is  often  quite 
reversed,  so  that  historical  life-utterances  are  at- 
tenuated into  ideas  and  mythical  phantasies.  It  is 
as  easy  to  show  that  every  lion-conqueror,  down  to 
Gerard  of  our  own  days, — yea,  that  all  menage 
eries  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  lion 
himself  must  be  declared  mythical,  as  it  is  to  prove 
that  Samson's  encounter  with  a  lion,  in  a  region 
where  the  animal  was  then  indigenous,  related 
without  the  least  approach  to  ostentation,  and  per- 
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funned  in  the  frreatncss  of  an  nnasinming  spirit, 
cannot  be  historical. 

Ver.  8.  And  after  a  time  he  returned.  The 
liotrothnl  had  taken  place,  the  wedding  wa«  to  fol- 
low.^  Samson  and  his  parents  descended  the  same 
ruad  again.  As  the  hem  came  to  the  spot  where 
on  their  recent  journey  he  turned  off  from  the 
road,  and  had  the  adventure  with  the  lion,  the  in- 
cid'.'nt  came  again  into  his  mind,  and  he  turned 
a.nide  once  more,  in  order  to  sec  what  had  become 
of  the  dead  lion.  Then  he  found  that  a  swarm  of 
bees  had  settled  themselves  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
beast. 

The  swarm  of  bees  is  significantly  spoken  of  as 

the  0^*7^1^  ^7^»  the  congregation  of  bees.  Com- 
monly, ni7  designates  the  congregation  of  the 
Israelitish  people,  as  regulated  by  the  law.  It  is 
only  on  account  of  its  wonderful  social  organiza- 
tion that  a  swarm  of  bees,  but  no  other  brute 
mu Ititude,'  was  denoted  by  the  same  name.'  Hora- 
polio,  in  his  work  on  Hieroglvphics  (lib.  i.  62), 
informs  us  that  when  the  Egyptians  wished  to  pic- 
ture the  idea  of  a  people  of  law  (vt i^rcor  Xjaiif), 
they  did  it  by  the  figure  of  a  bee. 

The  skeleton  of  the  lion  had  been  thoroughly 
dried  up  by  the  heat,  for  which  process,  as  Oea- 
mann*  long  ago  remarked,  scarcely  twenty-four 
hours  are  required  in  the  East.  In  tliis  case  many 
days  had  intervened.  That  bees  readily  settle  in 
situations  like  the  present,  long  since  freed  from 
all  ofiensive  odors,  is  well  known  from  what  ex- 
positors have  adduced  from  Bochart  and  others. 
The  instance  of  the  swarm  found  settled  in  the 
head  of  the  slain  Onesilaus,  in  Amathus,  may  also, 
familiar  as  it  is,  be  alluded  to  (Herodot.  v.  114). 
The  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  bees  originate 
out  of  the  carcasses  of  steers,  wasps  out  of  those 
of  asses,  and  other  insects  out  of  dead  horses  and 
mules,  may  perhaps  have  some  connection  with 
the  observation  of  phenomena  like  that  which  here 
met  Samson's  eye  (cf.  Voss,  IdMatriat  lib.  iv.  p. 
556,  and  others)' 

Bees  must  haVe  a  place  of  refuge  from  the 
weather.  It  has  been  ob8er\'ed,  in  recent  times, 
that  at  present  the  bees  of  southern  Palestine  are 
smaller  in  size,  and  of  a  lighter  yellow  brown 
color  than  those  of  Germany  (Bitter,  xvi.  283). 

The  term  tt?57>  honey,  is  connected  with  iTjiS?, 
bee  (by  an  interchange  of  r  and  s).  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  to  which  I  have  already  directed 
attention  in  mv  Berlin  WochenUatt,  1863,  that  our 
German  [and  by  consequence,  our  Enp^lish]  names 
for  wax  and  honey  are  perfectly  identical  with  the 
Semitic  terms  for  the  same  objects,  although  in  an 

inverted  relation.  The  Hebrew  tCS?  (pronounce : 
dvash),  honey,  answers  to  the  German  Wachs  (O. 
H.  G.  xcahs),  English,  "  wax ; "  and  the  Hebrew 

rji'^  (donag),  wax,  to  the  German  Honig  {honec)y 
English,  '*  honey ; "  and  this  is  the  only  proper  ex- 
planation to  be  given  of  the  etymology  of  these 
German  words. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  took  thereof.    The  word  HTjl, 


according  to  my  view,  has  nothing  to  do  eitlier 
with  a  signification  "  to  tread,"  or  with  the  idea 
of  **  seizing,"  "  makinj^  one's  self  master  of;  *'  but 
has  preserml  its  ori^nal  meaning  in  the  later 
fisuM  lingua  of  the  Mishna  and  Tiumud,  where  it 
bears  the  signification  **  to  draw  out,"  as  bread  is 
drawn  out  of  the  oven.  The  examples  given  by 
Buxtorff  are  borrowed  from  the  AAmA  of  R.  Na- 
than (172  a),  where  they  may  be  found  still  more 

plain.    Of  bread  in  the  oven  it  is  said,  TTTin 

vD3  ]ni31,  "it  is  drawn  out  and  put  into  the 
basket"  R.  Nathan  also  jnstly  explains  our  pas- 
sage by  this  signification.  For  Samson,  in  like 
manner,  drew  the  honeycomb  out  of  the  hive,  and 

put  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  (1?).  Kimchi 
taken  it  in  the  same  way  (in  his  dictionarj  of 
roots,  sub  voce,  near   the    close).      Hence    also, 

HTHD,  nUrda,  is  the  oven-fork,  with  which  things 
are  drawn  out  of  the  fire,  Latin  nUabulum,  It  is 
easily  seen  that  a  widely  diffused  root  comes  to 
view  here  (comp.  forms  like  rutrum,  nUellum,  from 
eruoy  erutum,  Greek  ^vo»,  ^vHip,  pvoriim^  etc). 

He  drew  out  the  honey,  and  as  he  had  no  other 
vessel,  took  it  on  his  hand,  and  refi^hed  him?ielf 
with  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  Jonathan 
strengthened  himself  with  it  after  the  battle  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  29).  He  also  gave  to  his  parents,  who 
likewise  relished  it;  but  neither  did  he  now  tell 
them  whence  he  had  taken  it.  It  would  have  in- 
volved telling  them  the  history  of  the  enconnter 
with  the  lion ;  and  though  they  might  not  now 
have  been  terrified  by  it,  they  would  doubtless 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  talk  aboat  it. 

Roskoff;^  in  his  book  Die  SimsontMoge  und  der 
HeraklesmythuB,  1860,  p.  65,  thinks  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Samson's  eating  of  honey  taken  from 
the  lion's  skeleton,  is  a  proof  that  the  rule  by 
which  the  Nazarite  was  required  to  i^tain  from 
anything  unclean  had  not  yet  received  its  later 
extension,  and  that  consequently  the  Mosaic  law 
was  not  yet  in  existence.  We  cannot  regard  this 
position  as  veiy  well  founded.  For  this  reason,  if 
no  other,  that  the  Book  which  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Mosaic  law,  relates  this  act  of 
Samson  without  the  addition  of  any  explanatory 
remark.  And  it  has  very  good  reason  for  adding 
no  explanation ;  for  the  objection  proceeds  upon  a 
view  of  Samson's  Nazaritic  character  which  is  for- 
eign to  the  Book,  and  greatly  affects  the  proper 
understanding  of  his  history.  The  truth  is,  the 
hero  was  not  at  all  such  a  Nazarite  as  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Numbers  contemplates.  Thei introduc- 
tion to  his  history  clearly  shows  that  definite  pre- 
scriptions concerning  food  and  drink  were  given 
only  to  his  mother ;  concerning  himself,"  nothing 
more  is  said  than  that  no  razor  is  to  come  upon 
his  head.  It  is  only  upon  this  latter  obli&ration, 
as  the  history  shows,  that  the  strength  of  his  Naz- 
ariteship  depends.  The  Nazariteship,  abstractly 
considered,  is  an  image  of  the  general  priesthooJ. 
On  Samson  narticularl^  there  rests  a  glimmer  of 
that  gospel  freedom,  with  reference  to  which  the 
Aposue  says  to  the  disciples:   "All  things  are 


1  The  usomption  of  earlier  expotiton,  that  an  Intenral 
of  a  year  most  elapte  between  betrothal  and  marriage,  is 
after  all  bat  an  arbitrary  one. 

S  [The  exception  in  Pf.  Ixvlii.  81  (80),  is  only  apparent. 
D'^^aW  rnV,  « the  oongiegatloo  of  buUocka,"  like  the  S'd  ^^SJ.^"  "*  ~°^''*  for  the  mort  part,  with  Berth*. 

bwt  of  the  rwd,"  is  a  metaphorical  mode  of  dceignating       s  Jenualem  Thlmud,  »♦  Nadr,'*  cap.  1,  HaL  2.  ete. 
a  body  of  men.  —  T«  ]  j  ^^  ^  ^ 


8  Hence  also  the  Sept  oway^, 

4  Vtrmuehie  Samml.  aus  d<r  Naturkumdt^  rl.  186. 
mQller,  MorfentoHd,  No.  462. 

5  On  a  geoenil  refhtation  of  whom  ire  cannot  here  entw. 
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joun,"  From  the  consecration  of  his  spirit,  Sam- 
son has  a  typical  strength  by  which  to  tne  pare  all 
things  are  pure.  Samson  can  do  everything,  and 
that,  as  the  ancients  explained  of  their  Samson- 
Nazarite,  without  sin-ofierings ;  only  one  thing  he 
may  not  do, — desecrate  tlu*  his  consecration,  sin 
against  this  spirit  itself.  Bat  this  his  freedom  is 
naturally  held  within  bounds  by  hb  calling.  It 
must  have  war  against  the  Philistines  for  its  cause 
and  goal.  The  Apostie's  meaning  is,  All  things 
are  yours,  if  ye  be  Christ's.  Samson  may  do 
everything,  when  the  honor  of  his  God  against  the 
hereditary  enemy  is  at  stake.    This  freedom  was 

S'ven  him,  not  that  he  might  live  riotously,  as  with 
eKlah  —  for  which  reason  he  fell  —  but  only  to 
do  battle.  Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  profound 
observation  of  the  narrator,  when  the  parents  of 
Samson  did  not  approve  of  his  proposed  marriage 
with  the  woman  of  Timnah :  "  They  knew  not 
that  this  was  an  occasion  from  God."  The  whole 
Samson  was  an  occasion  from  God  against  the 
Philistines.  It  is  therefore  also  with  a  profound 
purpose  that  the  hero  himself  is  not  commanded 
to  abstain  from  wine  and  unclean  things.  He  is 
bom,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  state  of  pure  conse- 
cration, in  which  for  the  ends  of  this  consecration 
everything  becomes  pure  to  him.  He  continues  to 
be  the  "hero,  even  when  he  eats  that  which  id  un- 
clean, and  marries  foreign  women,  which  yet, 
according  to  ch.  iii.  6,  forms  one  of  the  causes  of 
divine  judgments ;  but  he  &lls,  when  in  divulging 
his  secret  he  does  that  which,  though  not  in  itself 
forbidden,  profanes  his  consecration. 

Samson^  character,  in  that  spiritual  freedom 
which  makes  war  on  the  Philistines,  is  a  t^rpe  of 
the  true  Christian  freedom,  —  so  long  as  it  does 
not  consume  itself. 

It  would  therefore  lead  to  useless  hair-splitting, 
to  inquire  whether  it  was  right  in  Samson  to  bring 
of  the  honey  to  his  parents  without  telling  them 
whence  he  had  taken  it.  He  brought  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  childlike  heart,  and  committed  no 
wrong.  It  was  a  Talmudic  question,  whether  the 
honey  was  unclean,  although  the  rule  enjoined  on 
Samson's  mother  extended  only  to  the  time  of  her 
son's  birth.  He  was  silent  about  the  history  of 
the.honey,  in  order  to  avoid  boasting. 


HOMILKnGAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Samson  is  stronger  than  lions  and  more  cun- 
ning than  foxes.  He  must  be  this  in  order  to 
conquer  the  Philistines.  For  there  is  no  one  to 
assist  him.  The  Philistines  have  enervated,  terri- 
fied, desecrated  Israel.    Israel,  on  their  account, 


has  no  more  fiuth  in  its  faith.  .It  is  afraid  of  the 
strength  of  its  own  spirit.  Desirous  of  peace  at 
any  price,  it  has  surrendered  even  its  own  senti- 
ments and  beliefs. 

Beautiful,  on  this  account,  is  the  use  which  the 
ancient  church  made  of  Samson  the  Lion-slayer  as 
a  type  of  Christ.  The  rending  lion  is  also  an 
image  of  Satan,  the  destroyer  of  men.  As  Sam- 
son rends  the  lion's  jaws  asunder  with  his  hands, 
so  Christ  tears  to  pieces  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and 
death.  Hence  the  old  custom  of  patting  the  picture 
of  SamsofI  the  Lion-conqueror  on  church  doors. 
But  that  lion  who  goes  about  seeking  to  snatch  us 
away  from  Christ  is  still  ever  terrible.  The  battle 
with  him  is  still  daily  new.  The  victory,  however, 
is  sure,  if  only  we  believe  in  the  conquest  of  the 
true  Samson.  But  if  we  have  the  Spirit  only  on 
our  tongues,  and  not  in  our  souls,  we  shall  never 
conquer  like  Him.  Only  faith  will  enable  us  to 
stand.  But  every  victory  flows  with  honey ;  and 
with  it  we  refresh  father  and  mother.  Every  new 
victory  strengthens  the  old  love. 

Starkb  :  They  who  do  the  greatest  works,  make 
the  least  noise  and  boasting  about  them.  Enmity 
and  war  are  easily  b^un,  but  not  so  easily  endedf. 
The  Philistines  could  readily  make  an  enemy  of 
Samson,  but  to  make  a  friend  of  him  was  more 
difficult.  —  Thb  Samb  :  Christian,  imitate,  not 
Samson's  deed,  but  his  faith  and  obedience. — 
Lisco:  Samson's  life  and  deeds  can  be  rightly 
judged  only  when  viewed,  not  as  those  of  a  private 
person,  but  as  the  activity  of  a  theocratic  deliverer 
and  judge. 

[Wordsworth  :  "  He  told  not  his  father  or  his 
mother,"  though  they  were  not  far  from  him  at 
the  time  (ver.  5).  So  our  Lord  would  not  that 
any  one  should  spread  abroad  his  fame.  He  said, 
"  Tell  no  man  "  (Matt.  viii.  4 ;  xvi.  20).  Hitherto, 
then,  Samson,  in  his  spiritual  gifts,  in  his  self- 
dedication  to  God,  in  his  strength,  courage,  and 
victory,  and  in  his  meekness  and  humility,  is  an 
eminent  type  of  Christ.  But  afterwards  he  de- 
generates, and  becomes  in  many  respects  a  contrast 
to  Him.  And  thus,  in  comparing  the  type  and 
the  antitype,  we  have  both  encouragement  and 
warning,  especially  as  to  the  right  use  to  be  made 
of  spiritual  gifts,  and  as  to  the  danger  of  their 
abuse.  —  Bp.  Hall  :  The  mercies  of  God  are  ill 
bestowed  upon  us,  if  we  cannot  step  aside  to  view 
the  monuments  of  his  deliverances;  dangers  may 
be  at  once  past  and  foi^tten.  Ajs  Samson  had 
not  found  his  honeycomb,  if  he  had  not  turned 
aside  to  see  his  lion,  so  we  shall  lose  the  comfort 
of  God's  benefits,  if  we  do  not  renew  our  perils  by 
meditation.  —  Tb.I 


Samson^s  wedding-feast    He  propoiee  a  riddle  to  his  companions. 
Chapter  XTV.  10-14. 


10  So  [And]  his  frither  went  down  unto  the  woman :  and  Samson  made  there  a 

11  feast;  for  so  used  [it  is  customary  for]  the  young  men  to  do.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  saw  him,  that  they  brought  [cho«e]  thirty  companions  to  be  with 

12  him.  And  Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you :  if  ye 
can  certainly  [if  ye  indeed]  declare  it  me  within  the  seven  days  of.  the  feast,  and 
find  it  out,  Uien  I  will  give  you  thirty  sheets  [shirts]  *  and  thirty  change  [changes] 
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18  of  garments :  But  if  je  cannot  declare  it  me,  then  shall  ye  give  me  thirty  sheets 
[sfadrts]  and  thirty  change  [changes]  of  garments.     And  they  said  unto  him,  Put 

1 4  forth  thy  riddle,  that  we  may  hear  it.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.  And  they  could  not 
in  three  days  expound  the  riddle. 

TMZTUAL   AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Ter.  12.  —  C^p^^lD.    Dr*  CumI  truMUtat  fe'ilf  word  hj  tbt  gwMral  term  Otwamd4,  gumenti.    H«  •ppareotlj  coo- 
•liton  Um  only  dtodoetioo  IwtvMB  tb«  C*^37P  utd  lb*  D^T^9  i^^,  ^  ^  ^^^  iMtveia  eoaiinonMMl  mom  coaOj 
gumenU  (sm  below).    Bnl  th«  D^S^^TP  art  probablj  aiMkr-CMiMnti,  ttmieOy  ihirts,  made  of  a  flue  Umh.    Tho  deri- 
ratlon  of  tho  word  I'^'TD,  mmI  wboUior  it  bo  ralattd  to  tho  Oraek  vit^v  (Sept.),  cut  hordlj  bo  dotmnlDod.  —  Te.] 


KXEGSnCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  10.  And  hia  fikther  went  down  onto  the 
woman.  The  whole  narrative  is  full  of  naive  de- 
lineations of  manners  and  customs.  The  father's 
present  visit  to  the  maiden  is  in  his  son's  behalf, 
and  expresses  the  parental  approbation  of  Sam- 
son's marriage  engagement.  That  the  parents  of 
the  bride  were  consulted  about  the  marriage  is  not 
indicated  in  any  way,  although  we  know  that  the 
fiither  was  still  living  (cf.  ch.  xv.  6).  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  among  the  Philistines  an  application 
to  the  parents  was  unnecessary  1  Did  not  Isaac, 
through  Eliezer,  make  suit  for  Bebecca  to  her 
father  ?  and  Jacob  to  Laban  ?  Was  not  the  same 
custom  current  also  among  other,  hei^en  nations  ? 
Is  not  the  young  woman  in  the  nuptial  son^  of 
Catullus  {(farmenf  xii.  ver.  61)  exhorted  that  it  is 
the  father  and  mother  who  must  be  obeyed  ? '  The 
Philistine  women  seem  really  to  have  enjoyed  a 
position  of  great  social  freedom.  The^  are  seen  on 
the  street,  and  are  visited  by  men,  withoat  being 
on  that  account  regarded  as  **  harlots." 

And  Samaon  made  there  a  feast ;  for  such  is 
the  custom  of  young  men.  He  did  not  take  her 
with  him  into  his  father's  house,'  after  the  mar- 
riage was  settled,  but  remained  in  Timnah,  and 
there  gave  the  feast    Among  the  Philistines  it  was 

.customary  for  the  bridegroom  ("WT^)  to  arrange 
the  banquet.  At  the  wedding  of  Cana,  also,  de- 
scribed bv  St.  John  (ch.  ii.  10),  the  bridegroom 
seems  to  have  been  the  entertainer.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  when  Laban  gave  his  daughter  to 
Jacob,  or  when  Tobias  married  the  daughter  of 
Eaguel  (Tobit,  viii.  19).  In  those  instances,  the 
parents  of  the  bridQ  give  the  feast. 

Marriage  feasts  were  much  liked  among  all  na- 
tions. When,  in  the  Odyssey  (iv.  3),  Telemachus 
comes  to  king  Menelans,  the  latter  is  just  cele- 
brating the  nuptial  feasts  of  his  children.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  name  repolia  *  was  in  use  for  the 
entertainments  which  (according  to  Festus)  were 
(riven  on  the  dav  after  the  marriage  at  the  new 
husband's  house  (cf.  Horace,  ScU.  ii.  60).  Plutarch 
makes  the  question.  Why  even  law-givers  have 
appointed  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  to  be  ob- 
served in  connection  with  such  feasts,  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  his  Symposium  (lib.  iv.  quaest.  3).  Sam- 
son's marriage-celebration  lasted  seven  days.  The 
parents-in-law  of  Tobias,  in  their  joy,  appropriated 
fourteen  days.  But  down  to  late  times  luxury  and 
sensuality  are  more  characteristic  of  such  feasts 

1   Quibus  parere  neetsm  tU. 

t  Bocauae  the  was  an  aUea.  Ho  do«s  not  impose  wpon 
hia  fittb«r'8  hoiue  that  in  which  h«  allows  himaelf.  That 
would  hare  been  an  insult  to  the  law  and  customs  of 
Israel. 


than  is  compatible  with  their  proper  observance. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  Samson,  nor  the  piety  of 
Tobias  fills  and  governs  them,  albeit  in  some  in- 
stances the  duration  of  those  ancient  celebrations 
may  be  rivaled.  We  hardly  seem  to  have  taken  a 
long  leap  backward,  when  in  the  fourteenth  oentoiy 
we  hear  it  provided  by  the  Ravensburg  Regulation 
concerning  weddings,  that  "  the  nuptial  celebration 
shall  only  last  till  the  next  day,  no  longer"  (Bir- 
linger,  VoUathUmlicheM^  ii.  399) ;  or  when,  in  1643, 
the  Wiirtiburg  bishop,  John  Philip,  orders  that 
the  custom  of  protracting  banquets  through  three 
days  be  discontinued,  "as  a  useless  and  hurtful 
expense"  (Schaltjahr,  i.  445).  For  even  in  our 
day,  like  excesses  occur,  wherever  there  is  money 
and  wantonness.  So  late  as  ten  years  aso,  it  was 
stated  that  in  Swabia  the  feasting  attendant  upon 
a  village  wedding  still  frequently  lasted  from  four 
to  five  days  (Meier,  Schwab.  Sagen,  p.  479). 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  ofaosa ' 
thirty  oompanions,  who  were  with  him.  A 
bridegroom  is  like  a  king's  son.  His  wedding  is 
his  coronation.  Hence,  also,  crown  and  chaplet 
are  not  wanting  for  the  wedded  pair.  For  the 
same  reason  thcv  have  also  a  following.  These 
are  ancient,  universally  difiused  ideas,  which  it 
would  lead  us  too  for  to  collect  together  from  all 
nations  and  languages.  In  comparatively  recent 
times,  the  Jews  have  minutely  traced  the  analogy 
of  the  bridegroom  with  the  king,  through  all  tM 
customs  pertaining  to  them  respectively,  even  to 

the  point  of  calling  attention  to  the  fieu^t  that  7*^ 

and  ^?$  have  each  three  letters.    (On  the  prooft 

that  ^  vQ7  rron  l^n,  compare  the  liturgical 
works,  of  which  tatdaf  ed.  Cremona,  1565,  p.  130, 
and  ToMchbaZf  of  R.  Meier  of  Rotenburg,  p.  45, 
may  here  be  especially  cited.) 

Accordingly,  the  DHiM*?,  "when  they  saw 
him,"  is  to  be  so  understood,' that  when  Samson  ap- 
peared, I.  e.  publiclv,  both  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, concerning  the  manner  of  which  nothing  is 
said,  and  during  the  seven  festive  da^,  it  was 
always  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  companions,  some- 
what as  in  our  day  brides  are  still  attended  by  suites 
of  bridesmaids. 

^I?f  1  And  they  chose.  It  was  customary,  no 
doubt,'  when  a  daughter  or  son  of  the  dt^  was 
married,  for  the  bridegroom  to  provide  himself 
with  a  retinue.    As  Samson  was  a  stranger,  his 


t  <<An  aftor  drinking.''    Tbo  Sopt. 
(ror.  10)  by  v^rvt,  a  drinkinf . 
4  Cf.  Jalkut,  iSBIo^itm,  n.  70,  p.  11  e. 
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bride  and  her  fitther  told  him  whom  to  inrite,  and 
therefore  the  writer  says  "  tketf  chose."  The  num- 
ber of  ^ung  men  chosen  was  thirty.  Samson's 
parents  seem  to  hare  been  in  good  arcomstanoes, 
and  henoe  the  bridegroom  appeared  not  without 
splendor,  as  the  giver  of  a  seven  days'  feast.  That 
tiiirty  was  the  nnvarjing  number,  cannot  be  main- 
tained. The  ancients  had  a  philosophical  num- 
ber, which  they  called  the  "  wedding,  and  which 
consisted  of  five  or  six.  (Both  chosen  on  account 
of  their  beine  formed  from  2X3  and  2-1-3,  one 
even,  the  otoer  odd.)  But  5  X  6  is  also  =  30.^ 
In  later  times,  also,  the  Jews  had  many  brides'- 
men.  In  Worms,  their  number  had  been  restricted 
to  eight    The  later  Jews  called  such  a  brides'* 

man  1^30707,  which  term  does  not,  however,  come 
from  the  8yriac,  as  Sachs  thought  (BeiMlge,  i.  82), 
but  is  only  the  Hebraized  form  of  sporutor  (other- 
wise auspex,  paranym^hiosy  cf.  Matt.  ix.  15).  —  The 
idea  of  •  Josephus,  which  Bertheau  adopts,  that  the 
thirty  youns  men  were  to  watch  Samson,  is  to  be 
rejected,  .^r,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  was  as 
yet  known  concerning  Samson  that  could  render 
him  so  seriously  suspected ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
it  b  manifest  from  ver.  15,  that  they  were  invited 
on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  himself. 

Vers.  12,  13.  I  will  put  forth  a  riddle  unto 
you.  The  custom  of  propounding  riddles  for 
amusement  is  very  ancient.  The  acuteness  which 
exercised  itself  therein,  was,  as  it  were,  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  which  invented  the  language  of 
figure,  signs,  and  symbols.  For  it  brought  to  light 
again  the  secrets  which  the  latter  had  locked  up. 
'*  In  ancient  times,"  savs  Plutarch,  "  the  Greeks 
were  already  in  the  habit  of  propounding  riddles 
to  each  other."  It  is  related  of  tne  maiden  Cleob- 
nline,  the  daughter  of  a  wise  man,  that  she  was 
so  ingenious,  as  to  play  with  riddles  as  if  they 
were  dice,  propounding  or  solving  them  with  equal 
ease.  The  banquet  of  the  seven  wise  men,  in  rlu- 
tarch,  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
diversion  was  held ;  and  Cleodemus,  the  physician, 
who  was  unskillful  at  solving  riddles,  is  not  un- 
aptly rebuked  by  ^sop,  for  holding  such  occupa- 
tion to  be  suitaole  only  for  giris  when  engaged  in 
knitting  girdles  and  hoods,  but  not  for  inteUigent 
men.  Athenseus,  also,  in  his  work  (pp.  453-459), 
cites  large  extracts  from  the  book  of  Clearchus  on 
riddles,  and  adds,  '*  that  the  unraveling  of  such 
riddles  is  very  similar  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy, 
and  that  therefore  their  solution,  as  a  sign  of  wis- 
dom, is  held  in  favor,  and  deemed  an  appropriate 
mode  of  entertainment  at  table."  We,  however, 
pass  by  these  examples  from  Clearchus,  not  only 
Docause'  they  were  already  brought  to  the  notice 
of  expositors  by  Bochart,  but  especially  because 
in  the  case  of  Samson's  riddle  the  real  stake  at 
issue  is  higher  than  a  garland  for  the  winner,  or 
the  drinking  of  a  forfdt-cup>  by  the  loser«  It 
evokes  a  stem  conflict 

Then  I  will  give  you  thirty  garments  (0^3^*]!;) 

and  thirty  ohangea  of  raiment  (0*^7^$  nb*^bq). 
With  this  explanation,  the  more  recent  expositors 
would  probably  agree.  By  a  "  change "  of  rai- 
ment we  are  to  understand  a  dress  of  state — a 

1  Cf.  Platuoh,  on  the  dootrina  <^  the  Timaus  oonoem- 
iog  the  origin  of  souls. 

9  [Tbat  Is,  a  eap  of  tmmixed  wino,  or  <^  wino  mixed 
with  saft-water,  to  be  emptied  at  one  draught  *8ee  Smithes 
Diet,  Antiq.,  t.  v.  >'  Sympodum."  It  vUl  be  remembered 
that  the  Clreeks  alwajf  mingled  water  with  their  wine. 
Tbe7  oonildered  it  not  onlj  unhealthy,  bat  barbarous,  to 


Sunday  suit,  as  we  would  say  —  for  which  the 
every-day  dress  may  be  exchanged  on  festive  occa- 
sions. The  Targum,  however,  has  another  expla- 
nation, which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.    Like  die 

Septuagint  and  Josephus,  it  translates  Db  vD 
(changes)  by  D**  7IDSM,  ^r^Xi} ;  assuming  thereby 
for  ^  vl^,  a  signification  which  indeed  it  sometimes 
seems  to  have,  namely,  to  fight  to  wound  (Sept< 
'wariffvufj  rnp^Ktuf).  For  ffr6\ri  is  the  classical 
term  for  a  soldier's  dress.    In  like  manner,  it 

translates  C^^IP  by  D^DlbO,  i.  e.  balteus,  the 

S'rdle  or  belt  which  the  soldier  buckled  around 
s  body  (cf.  S  K.  v.  S3). —  It  was  thus  no  small 
price  that  was  put  upon  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 
But  in  other  cases  also  it  was  probably  not  un- 
usual for  large  sums  to  be  staked.  Thus,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Dins,  (quoted  by  Josephus  {Antiq. 
viii.  5,  3 ;  cf.  Jablonski,  Pantheon  uEgypt.,  Proleg., 
p.  cxiv),  Solomon  and  Hiram  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  each  other.  Plutarch  relates  how  that 
the  Ethiopian  king  staked  many  cities  and  villages 
on  a  riddle  propounded  to  Amasis,  and  would  have 
won  them,  had  not  the  philosophical  Bias  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Eg^tian  monarch.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  solving  a  riddle  that  the  legendary 
Persian  hero  was  permitted  to  marry  Ru(£kbe,  the 
mother  of  Rustem.  According  to  ancient  Scandi- 
navian law,  criminals  could  save  themselves  from 
death  by  means  of  a  riddle  (Olin  Dalin,  Ge$ch, 
SchwfdenSy  German,  i.  155).  The  same  idea  oc- 
curs in  German  riddle-books  (Simrock,  Rdth$el' 
buch,  p.  463;  Menzel,  d.  Dichtung,  i.  427).  —  King 
Ueidrik  in  Ridgotland  had  a  severe  war  with 
Gester  Blinde,  king  in  Gothland.  Finally,  he 
challenged  him  to  solve  riddles.  The  latter  in- 
voked Odin,  and  conquered  (Olin  Dalin,  i.  186). 

Ver.  14.  Out  of  the  oonaomar  cama  mi^terlal 
for  oonstunption,  and  out  of  the  terrible  oame 
Bweetneaa.    The  translator  must  take  care  not  to 

destroy  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  ^JjH  consumer. 
For  this  reason,  the  rendering  of  De  Wette  and 
Amheim,  "  vom  Freuer  kommt  Frass "  [from  the 
feeder  comes  feed],  is  not  good ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  Frass  [feed,  a  term  used  only  for  the  food 
of  beasts]  ^  is  not  applicable  to  the  noney  which  is 
meant,  and  on  the  other  hand,  human  oeings  [do 
not  feed,  but]  eat.  Ewald's  rendering,  **  aus  aem 
Esser  kam  em  Essen "  [out  of  the  eater  came  an 
eating,  t.  e,  something  eatable],  is  unsuitable,  be- 
cause the  lion,  who  is  meant,  is  not  an  Esser,  eater, 
nor  yet  as  Bertheau  renders,  a  Speiser  [both  terms 
being  used  of  human  beings  only].  Equally  erro- 
neous is  it  to  translate  T5  by  "  sour."    For  the 

antithesis  between  this  word  and  P*^n^  is  here  to 
be  taken  in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  second  equivoque;  for  P^Htf  means  not  only 
"  sweet,"  but  metaphorically  also  "  pleasant," 
agreeable.  The  ingenuity  of  the  riddle  consists 
precisely  in  Ais,  that  the  ambiguity  both  of  its  lan- 
guage and  contents  can  be  tnmed  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  thus  conceals  the  answer.  It  is  like  a 
knot  whose  right  end  cannot  be  found, — a  figure 

drink  elear  wine,  which  maj  tuggest  an  explanatloa  of  the 
above-mentioned  penalty.  —  Tb.] 

8  [In  German,  the  aet  of  eating  on  the  part  of  beasts  Is 
called  frtssen;  on  the  part  of  human  belngi,  €U*n  or 
speiten.  The  nearest  approach  we  have  to  thli  dlitlnotlon 
In  Bngllsh  la  between  feeding  and  eatuig.  —  Ta.] 
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from  which  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  TT!,  to  pro-l  ^."^"^^^^'.^^  ^^  '^^  ^  ."^  ?°*  <>^*°<^  mb«trao- 
^.ru^  o  -:^ji-  --  -i-«  ♦k-«.  ^r  .v^  n-««v      -^^     /^r    ^O'w  to  disinter  an  historical  fact.    Most  popular 

ST  7h?  t'r^H^i  fi!h?l  li^  u  TL7/"f  f  '^  ri<I<"~  «»»  fi"  the  exereiae  of  this  .rt  the  in- 
yoiwts,  the  braided  fishing  net),  ■•  doubtlesg  to  be '  ,,__„  .i.„_:_„  „-.,  iii,«„«..  ,„  .i,»  „-jji.  „_^ 
aerived.  TheGordiM  knot  wa«  likewise  an  em-."'^v*''?,'"°«  «°?»«,>'ken^  «>  the  nddle  pro- 
blem.ticl  riddir  Samson's  problem  distin^Suhe. :  r**  ^1,3""':?  <^rH,^Ji«S'Ul^-^Xff 
itself  only  by  its  peculiar  in^nuity.  ItiS  short '  f^'^^'^y/ '?*L~^":^Jl5^^^^ 
and  rimpfe.  ind  iti^ords  J^  S  their  natural  L^??!?^?: Ji^lL.:^  ^J^!'  '^^tf^^^^i^ 

signification  ( vpH  is  to  consnme,  in  general,  with- 


out r^ard  to  the  specific  form  or  nature  of  the 
consumption,  and  TJ  is  terrible,  as  "  the  strong 
one,''  whether  in  a  good  or  evil  sense,  always  is). 
It  is  so  clear  as  to  be  obscure.  It  is  not  properly 
liable  to  the  objection,  that  it  refers  to  an  historical 
act  which  no  one  conld  know.  The  act  is  one 
which  was  natural  in  that  country.  Its  turning- 
point,  with  reference  to  the  riddle,  was,  not  that  it 
was  an  incident  of  Samson's  personal  history,  but 
that  its  occurrence  in  general  was  not  impossible. 


His  wife  intercedes  for  him.  The  judges  ofiTer  to 
let  him  go,  if  she  can  propose  a  Hddle  which  thej 
shall  not  be  able  to  solve.    The  woman  says :  — 

^  Asik  kirn  giin^y  as  ik  weddtr  kam^ 
D*n  Lthtndi^tn  ik  U4t  den  Doden  mam. 
8ii$$  (Seobf )  dt  gUngm  d«  SaeuHm  ((ton  8tob«D*n)  7«tlt, 
JiMt  to,  gy  Herrm,  mu  itt  ly."  1 

The  woman  bad  found  the  carcass  of  a  horse 
hj  the  way,  and  in  it  a  bird's-nest,  and  in  the  nest 
SIX  young  birds.  The  six  ypung  ones  she  took 
with  her,  whereby  these  became  qtdt  of  the  ser- 


The  ingenuity  of  the  riddle  shows  itself  further  ^"^ '  ^^  ^"J  she  had  taken  tl^  hving  out  of  the 
that  Jt  a«r.i;oa  *^„-ii^  ««ii  iw.fK  f^  -«  h.cf^^^-i  dcad.    It  went  with  the  wise  judges  even  as  it 


in  that  it  applies  equally  well  both  to  an  historical 
occurrence  and  a  mere  abstract  conception.  This 
was  a  characteristic  of  ancient  popular  riddles  in 
general,  and  indicates  their  origin.  Just  as  it  was 
an  art  to  represent  historical  facts  symbolically  by 
pictures  (of  which  the  modem  rebus  is  an  insipid 


did  with    the    proud  Philistines  —  they  guessed 
nothing. 

1  f*  As  I  cAine  along,  I  took  tht  living  out  of  th«  dead ; 
•Ix  got  qnit  of  the  Mventh  ;  gu«fli  awaj,  mj  mastexv,  now 
to  th«  tlmo.**  —  Ta.] 


The  Philistines  solve  the  riddle  by  means  of  treachery,     Samson's  anger  and  payment 

of  the  forfeit, 

Chjlptkr  XIV.  15-20. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  saicl  ^  onto  Samson's  wife,  .En- 
tice [Persuade]  thy  husband,  that  he  may  declare  unto  us  the  riddle,  lest  we  bum 
thee  and  thy  Other's  house  with  fire^  have  ye  called  [invited]  us  to  take  that  we 

16  have  [plunder  us]  ?  is  it  not  so^  And  Samson's  wife  wept  before  him  and  said. 
Thou  dost  but  hate  me,  and  lovest  m^  not :  thou  hast  put  forth  a  [the]  riddle  unto 
the  children  [sons]  of  my  people,  and  hast  not  told  it  me.     And  he  said  unto  her, 

17  Behold,  I  have  not  told  it  my  father  nor  my  mother, and  shall  I  tell  it  thee?  And 
she  wept  before  him  the  seven  days,  while  their  feast  lasted  [during  which  they  had 
their  feast]  :  and  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  he  told  her,  because  she 
lay  sore  upon  him  [pressed  him  hard] :  and  she  told  the  riddle  to  the  children  [sons] 

18  of  h6r  people.  And  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  him  on  the  seventh  day  before 
the  sun  went  down.  What  is  sweeter  than  honey  ?  and  what  is  stronger  than  a 
lion  ?    And  he  said  unto  .them,  K  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not 

19  found  out  my  riddle.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  upon  him,  and 
he  went  down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them,  and  took  their  spoil 
[attire],  and  gave  [the]  change  [changes]  of  garments  unto  them  which  expounded 
the*  riddle.  And  his  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  went  up  to  his  father's  house.  But 
[And]  Samson's  wife  was  given  to  his  companion,  whom  he  had  used  as  his 
friend  [who  had  attended  him]. 
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TESCTUAL  AND  GBAMMATIOAL. 

[1  Ver.  15.  —  !)"lQfc4^].     Ihr.  Oustl  tnats  aU  thai  com«i  altar  the  phrase,  "and  it  eame  to  pMi  oq  the  seventh  daj." 

down  to  the  nme  phrase  la  ver.  17,  m  peventhetio,  and  oonseqoentlj  renden  ^*ipfe4^1  bj  the  ploperfcot :  <<aod  tbey 
had  said."    G£  below.  *Ta.] 


SZBQBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  sesthetic  beauty  and  psycholoeical  truth 
which  characterize  the  narrative  notwithstanding 


its  compiyssed  brevity,  and  which  would  be  incom- 
parable even  though  the  narrative  were  not  found 
in  the  Bible,  and  had  not  divine  truth  for  its  con- 
tents and  object,  can  scarcely  be  adequately  pointed 
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oat,  BO  manifoldly  do  they  manifeBt  themselves. 
The  drama  is  represented  with  sach  historical  life- 
likeness,  and  its  development  is  so  natural,  that 
while  no  one  could  foresee  why  the  weddine  should 
give  rise  to  a  conflict,  yet  in  tne  sequel  it  becomes 
manifest  that  its  occurrence  was  unavoidable. 
Samson  really  loved  the  maiden  of  Timnah,  and 
took  the  full  measure  of  youthful  delight  in  the 
nuptial  banquet  and  festival ;  but  it  is  mipossible 
for  an  Israelite,  as  he  is,  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
doee  connection  with  the  enemies  and  oppressors 
of  his  people,  without  getting  into  a  conflict.  It 
must  never  be  supposed  that  covenants,  even  in 
the  simplest  relations  of  life,  can  be  made  with 
those  who  are  opponents  in  principle  and  tyrants 
in  disposition.  No  occasion  is  so  slignt,  but  it 
sufllces  to  inflame  the  fires  of  antagonism.  Sam- 
son is  too  genial  of  nature  to  be  a  mr-seeing  party 
man ;  but  lie  deceived  himself  when  he  expscted 
to  find  a  covenant  of  love  and  fidelity  in  a  Philis- 
tine fiunily.  The  preventing  cause  lay  not  only 
in  his  opponents,  but  also  in  himself,  in  that  he 
was  always,  even  unconsciously,  showing  who  he 
was.  Everything  appeared  to  hie  harmomous  when 
he  propounded  the  riddle.  He  did  it  in  the  most 
peacefm  spirit,  from  the  impulse  of  an  active  mind, 
bat  it  immediately  brought  the  hidden  antagonism 
to  light.  For  they  to  whom  it  was  proposed  for 
solution  were  Philistines.  As  such,  tney  would  at 
all  events  be  put  to  shame,  if  they  failed  to  solve 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true,  the  nobility  of 
Samson's  disposition  reveals  itself,  in  contrast  with 
the  vulgar  natures  of  the  Philistines.  He,  for  his 
pert,  risks  thirty  times  the  value  of  what,  in  case 
of  fiiilure,  each  of  the  thirty  has  to  pay.  This  is 
the  very  reason  why,  in  their  covetonsness,  they 
accept  the  wager.  The  result  was  natural.  They 
cannot  solve  the  riddle,  but  neither  are  they  will- 
ing to  admit  this.  They  are  too  vain  to  be  hum- 
bled by  an  alien,  but  especially  too  covetous  to 
endure  a  loss.  They  therefore  turn  to  Samson's 
yoao^  wifo.  Had  she  not  been  a  Philistine,  they 
wonla  not  have  dared  to  do  this.  But,  as  it  is, 
they  expect  to  find  in  her  an  ally  against  the 
Israelite,  even  though  he  be  her  husband.  She 
seems  indeed  to  have  resisted  for  a  while,  —  until 
they  arouse  both  her  fears  and  her  vanity.  Her 
lears,  by  the  threat  to  bum  her  father's  house  over 
her  head ;  her  vanity,  by  hinting  that  probably  the 
riddle  was  only  put  fbrth  in  order  to  plunder  the 
guests.  The  fatter  suspicion  she  may  nave  found 
especially  intolerable,  women  being  ever  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  similar  surmises  of  village  slander- 
mongers.  Perhaps,  however,  she  merely  inventad 
these  threatening  speeches  afterwards,  m  order  to 
pacify  Samson.  For  else,  why  did  she  not  confess 
the  truth  to  Samson?  That  alone  would  have 
ended  the  trouble.  Either  he  would  have  felt  him- 
self strong  enough  to  protect  her,  and  to  humble 
'  the  miserable  enemies,  or  he  would  have  consented 
to^the  sacriflce  of  appearing  to  be  vanauished.  But 
she  did  not  do  this,  ^ust  because  she  aid  not  forget 
that  she  was  a  Philistine. ,  Samson,  she  conjec- 
tured, would  not  allow  himself  to  be  humbled. 
She  sought,  therefore,  to  persuade  him  by  means 
of  that  ver^  antagonism  fur  the  sake  of  which  she 
betrayed  him.  She  complained,  weeping,  that  he 
still  treated  her  like  her  countrymen,  and  also  kept 
firom  her  that  which  he  would  not  tell  them.  She 
desires  to  make  it  appear  that  her  love  has. so 
entirely  brought  her  over  to  his  interests,  that  she 
ought  not  to  oeput  on  the  same  footing  with  her 
oonntrymen.  Tnis  would  have  been  the  right  re- 
latioo.    The  wifo  may  assist  no  party  but  mat  of 


her  husband.  But  she  only  dissembled,  in  order 
to  betray.  Finally,  on  the  seventh  day,  —  the  sun 
was  already  deolining, — she  had  so  tormented  the 
hero,  that  he  told  it  to  her.  He  had  a  heart  not 
only  great,  but  also  tender,  which  at  last  succumbs 
to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  wife  whom  he  loves 
and  holds  to  be  true.  The  treachery  is  completed. 
The  miserable  Philistines  act  as  if  they  had  them- 
selves found  the  solution,  and  claim  the  reward. 
Then  a  light  goes  up  for  Samson.  Ho  sees  the 
whole  contrast,  —  the  incongruity  and  error  of  a 
covenant  with  Philistines.  Before  the  treason  of 
which  he  has  been  made  the  subject,  the  mists  with 
which  a  seductive  sensuality*  had  obscured  his  vis- 
ion are  scattered.  National  wrath  and  national 
strength  awake  within  him.  His  whole  greatness 
reveals  itself.  He  does  not  refuse  the  Philistines 
the  promised  reward.  But  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  given,  is  full  of  contempt  and  humiliation. 
He  thupows  to  them  the  spoils  of  thirty  slain  Philis- 
tines. He  leaves  the  woman,  and  returns  to  Israel. 
The  conflict  has  begun,  and  Samson's  true  calling 
becomes  manifest.  He  who  wears  the  consecra- 
tion of  God  on  his  head,  cannot  revel  in  the  houses 
of  Philistines. 

Ver.  15.  And  it  oame  to  pass  on  the  sevonth 
day.  More  recent  expositors  have  madef  no  re- 
marks on  this  difficult  statement.  To  assume  that 
the  Philistines  first  applied  themselves  to  the  wo- 
man on  the  seventh  day,  is  rendered  impossible  by 
ver.  1 7,  which  says  that  she  wept  before  Samson 
"seven  days."  The  LXX.  therefore,  read  here, 
"on  the  fourth  day,"  because  ver.  14  states  that 
for  three  days  they  were  not  able  to  find  the  solu- 
tion. Considering  how  easily  *T  and  t  may  be  in- 
terchanged, the  substitution  of  "seven  "  for  "  four  " 
appears  very  likely.  But  the  clearer  it  seems  t^t 
the  readinjj  should  be,  "  on  the  fourth  day,"  the 
more  surprising  it  is  that  the  Masora  retained  "  on 
the  seventh  day."  The  Masora,  however,  supposed 
the  Sabbatii  to  be  meant  by  the  seventh  day,  —  an 
opinion  also  followed  by  some  of  the  older  expos- 
itors (cf.  Serarius),  but  which  cannot  be  correct.* 
For  in  ver.  17  a"  seventh  day  "  is  again  mentioned, 
which  cannot,  however,  be  another  Sabbath ;  for 
as  the  ^rst  "  seventh  day  "  is,  by  the  supposition, 
the  fourth,  so  this  second  is  the  seventti,  day  of 
the  wedding-feast  The  reading  "on  the  seventh 
day  "  can  l^  retained,  if  the  passage  which  begins 
immediately  after  it  in  ver.  15,  and  extends  to  the 
same  phrase  in  ver.  17,  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
parentnesis.  The  writer  was  already  on  the  point 
of  stating  that  after  they  had  inefiiectually  puzzled 
over  it  for  three  days,  Samson  on  the  seventh  day 
told  it  to  his  wife,  when  it  occurred  to  him  first  to 
interpose  the  statements  of  vers.  15-17,  as  showing 
the  motives  by  which  Samson  was  influenced.  Ac- 
cordingly, "  on,  the  seventh  day,"  in  ver.  17,  only 
continues  what  the  same  woras  in  ver.  15  had 
begun.  The  statement  in  the  parenthesis  that  she 
wept  before  him  "  seven  days,"  falls  in  with  this 
view.  The  idea  is,  that  fix>m  the  time  at  which 
she  b^^an,  she  continued  to  torment  him  through- 
out the  whole  seven-day  period  of  the  feast 
Throughout  the  whole  week,  therefore,  instead 
of  cheerful  guests,  Samson  had  sullen  Philistine 
faces,  and,  instead  of  a  happy  wife,  crocodile  tears 
and  reproaches.*'' 

1  Leut  comet  of  aU  would  It  be,  with  LUtoutbal,  to 
leave  the  words  oat  beoauee  the  Kdnigibeiig  MSS.  did  not 
have  them. 

S  [Dr.  Ganers  explanation  of  this  matter  does  not  strike 
me  fliTorablj.    It  certainly  fidls  to  jostity  the  remark  of 
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Fenuftde  thy  hosbAnd,  thftt  he  de<dAre  unto 

tu  the  riddle.  ^^%  pcrsaade ;  most  frequently, 
it  is  true,  **  l)ef(K)l,"  "  entice  by  flattery."  Very 
signiticant  is  the  expression,  **  that  he  declare  unto 
us  the  riddle."  If  ne  tells  it  to  her,  they  intinuite, 
he  will  have  told  it  to  them.  For  do  not  they  and 
she  constitute  an  "  us  ? ''  She  belongs  to  them, 
and  must  act  accordingly,  if  she  would  not  incur 
their  enmity  against  herself  and  her  house. 
Have  ye  invited  us  to  plunder  us  ^  ia  it  not 

10  r    ^^f'T^yj  is  the  kal  infinitive  with  suflix, 

and  is  to  be  derived  from  0??^'  to  inherit,  to  get 
by  conquest,  to  take  into  possession.  The  word  is 
aptly  chosen  here.  When  Israel  was  taking  pos- 
session of  the  land,  tZTH^  was  a  word  in  constant 
use.  The  Philistines  mockingly  ask  whether  they 
were  invited  that  Israel,  in  the  person  of  Sam- 
son, might  "  conquer,"  "  inheri(,*   their  property. 

^^L?i  at  the  close,  is  an  interrogative  particle,  like 
the  Latin  n^,  used  enditically. 

Ver.  16.  Thou  dost  but  hate  me.  *^3nHpi^. 
Samson,  she  intimates,  must  look  on  her  as  one 
looks  on  a  person  who  belongs  to  a  hostile  tribe, 
seeing  that  ue  conceals  the  solution  of  the  riddle 
from  her  as  well  as  from  the  other  people  of  the 
city.  The  woman,  pressed  to  decide  between  her 
people  and  Sumson,  inclines  to  the  Philistines.  A 
tesNon  fur  Samson  and  others  like  him. 

Behold,  I  have  not  told  it  my  fiather  nor  my 
mother.  It  is  true,  he  deferred  not  to  father  and 
mother  in  the  matter  of  his  marriage,  but  not  from 
want  of  reverence  for  tliem.  They  are  hb  most 
beloved.  To  them  he  brings  of  the  honey.  ( Very 
insipidly,  Josephus  adds  liere  that  he  brought 
honey  to  the  woman  also.)  And  the  woman,  in 
the  midst  of  her  flatteries  and  tears,  must  endure 
to  hear  him  hay  to  her :  Have  I  not  told  it  to  m^ 
parents,  and  shall  I  tell  it  to  thee  ?  To  be  sure,  it 
would  have  been  inexcusable  to  have  put  his  par- 
ents —  and  such  parents !  —  on  the  same  level  with 
a  Philistine  woman. 

Ver.  18.  Belbre  the  sun  went  down.    Here 

also  we  have  the  poetical  name  n^nH  (instead  of 

the  form  ^"jTOi  for  the  sun,  of.  on  ch.  viii.  13. 

Beautiful  is  the  expression  M^S,  to  come,  for  "  to 
set."  The  sun  comes  home,  as  it  were — comes 
into  his  house,  like  a  bridegroom  after  his  wed- 
ding. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun  rises,  the 
Hebrew  says  that  he  "goes  forth"  into  activity, 
forth  for  victory  like  a  hero. 

Had  ye  not  ploughed  with  my  hei&r,  ye  had 
not  found  out  my  riddle.  The  answer  of  the 
angry  Samson  is  elegantly  couched  in  the  form  of 
a  proverb,  full  of  spirit,  as  are  all  his  sayings 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  starts  from  the 
experience  that  buried  treasures  come  to  light, 

TOT.  17  :  "  she  wept  before  him  mti&  dojt.'^  The  naturnl 
expUtoatlon  Memi  to  be  thie :  A»  eoon  m  the  riddle  wms 
given,  the  yoaof  wUb  at  oooe  began  to  teue  for  Its  eoln- 
Uon.  Refkual  both  ftiniolated  her  ouriodtj  and  wounded 
her  vanitj,  eo  that  even  before  the  end  of  the  first  day  she 
had  reconree  to  the  argument  of  tean.  Day  by  day  the 
renewed  the  aaeaolt,  bat  alwaye  IneffsotuaUy.  Finally,  on 
the  eeventh  day  the  brings  a  new  argnmmt,  fhmished  her 
by  the  guests.  For  the  first  three  days  of  the  Astivitles 
these  had  sought  to  solve  the  riddle  In  a  legitimate  way. 
Soeh  appears  to  be  the  import  of  the  remark  In  ver.  14 : 
''  and  tiMy  eould  noc  in  three  da^  ezpoond  the  riddle.'' 
WThat  they  did  on  the  next  three  days  Is  not  stated.    Thqr 


when  the  soil  is  turned  by  the  plough.  (Taffet, 
the  Roman  Genius,  was  fabled  to  have  been  uns 
ploughed  up.)  But  not  every  one  knows  where  to 
draw  the  furrow.  The  Philistines  would  not  have 
known  it ;  but  his  heifer  had  shown  them  the  wa^r. 
The  comparison  is  not  very  flattering  to  the  trai- 
toress,  but  quite  appropriate.  For  no  merit  aecnies 
to  the  heifer  when  it  ploughs  the  right  furrow :  it 
has  been  shown  to  it.  So  also  the  woman :  she 
has  solved  nothing,  but  only  played  the  traitor. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  went  down  to  Aahkalon,  and 
Blew  thirty  men  of  them.  Why  to  AshkebnP 
Against  the  people  of  Timnah  he  could  not  turn 
his  wrath.  He  had  eaten  with  them,  and  be  would 
not  withdraw  himself  from  the  obligations  he  had 
assumed.  But  their  conduct  had  awakened  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  great  national  contrast  between 
them  and  Israel.  At  this  moment  he  felt  that 
Israel  lay  in  the  bands  of  servitude.  Between  bis 
people  and  the  Philistines  no  other  treaty  existed, 
than  that  which  is  made  by  the  cowardly  and  the 
God-forsaken  with  their  enemies.  Israel  endured 
servitude,  because  it  had  fallen  away  from  its  an- 
cient spirit    It  ventured  no  longer  on  resistance. 

All  this  came  home  to  Samson's  mind  at  thk 
moment.  He  determined  to  give  a  proof  of  Israel- 
itish  strength.  Hence  we  retui,  ''  the  Spirit  of  Je- 
hovah came  upon  him,"  a  remark  always  found 
where  Israel  manifests  a  determination  to  lift  ap 
heart  and  hand  against  the  enemies  of  God.  Ha 
relations  would  have  advised  him  to  collect  money 
and  buy  the  garments.  It  was  a  divine  inspiration 
which  moved  him  to  pay  by  battle.  Why  did  he 
go  to  Ashkelont  Because  there  were  nch  and 
valiant  men  there,  whom  it  was  worth  while  to 
attack  and  overcome.  Probably  it  was  a  nuptial 
party,  graced,  as  his  own  had  been,  with  thirty 
attendant  ^room's-men,  that  he  surprised.  It  was 
not  done  m  the  midst  of  peace.  There  was  no 
peace  between  Philistines  and  Israel.  He  eoo- 
quered  the  thirty  Philistines  (members,  perhapa 
as  we  have  said,  of  a  nuptial  train)  with  the  sword, 
as  he  vanquished  his  own  retinue  in  a  conflict  of 
intellect.  The  fame  of  the  wonderful  youn^  Is- 
raelite resounds  through  the  land.  No  rejmsak 
are  made.  The  princes  of  the  Philistines  look  on 
the  occurrence  as  a  private  afiair.  But  a  silent 
quaking  of  conscience,  such  as  seixes  on  tynmlB 
when  a  fresh  spirit  stirs  itself  among  tM  op- 
pressed, contributed  no  doubt  to  the  prcservatioii 
of  repose. 

Took   their   attire,    DTriS^bCT.       C%alittak 

(n^vQ)  is  the  military  eqniiHnent,  of  which  the 
fallen  are  stripped,  of.  9  Sam.  ii.  81.  Then,  the 
Sept.  renders  it  wat^owkU ;  here,  <rr6Xii.  This  sap- 
ports  the  opinion  of  the  Targnm,  adduced  above, 
that  the  promise  of  Sanson  rncrred  to  military  gar- 
ments. For  the  chaliphotk  (changes  of  garments) 
which  he  paid,  were  donbtless  part  of  the  chaUuotk, 
or  military  suits,  which  he  took ;  so  that  Samson 

may  have  remained  Inaetive,  trostinf  In  some  way  to  eooh 
pass  the  eolation  at  last,  or  tktj  may  have  bean  alrMy 
ploofhlng  with  SamKmlB  heifcr.  Bat  if  the  latter,  thsy 
had  not  yet  reooorse  to  threats.  On  the  last  day  oC  the 
ftest,  however,  when  they  find  that  waiting  has  been  as  la- 
efliKtiTe  as  working,  and  that  the  wlfcls  hnportonlttes  (of 
which  they  were  probably  eognimnt,  eren  thoagh  thsy  dli 
not  stimulate  them),  haTe  likewise  aocompUshed  nolldag, 
they  reeort  to  threats  against  the  wife.  The  ktter  there- 
apon  becomes  more  argent  and  tearful  than  erer,  and  fsini 
her  point.  Compare  Bertheaa  and  Keil,  who  glre  «ss«- 
tially  the  mme  espkoatloii.  -^  Ta.) 
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did  not  first  sell  his  bootj,  and  then  buy  new  gar- 
ments. It  is  in  harmony  with  the  dramatic  course 
of  the  action,  that  Samson  flnn;;  to  his  treacherous 
friends,  as  the  nrice  of  their  deception,  garments 
snatched  from  their  own  countrymen. 

And  he  went  up  to  his  flither's  houae.  His 
wrath  blazed  up  into  a  national  flame  against  the 
Philistine  brood.  He  turns  his  back  upon  them, 
and  goes  home.  It  seems  to  be  his  intention  never 
to  come  back.  How  little  they  were  worthy  of 
him,  is  shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  woman,  after 
his  departure.  That  she  may  not  be  without  a 
husband  in  conseauence  of  her  treason,  she  is  re- 
warded with  the  hand  of  another  man.  One  of 
the  companions  for  whose  sake  she  deceiyed  Sam- 
son, marries  her.  To  treason  she  adds  infidelity. 
Meanness  of  disposition  gives  birth  to  everything 
that  is  bad.  It  can  neither  love  nor  be  faithful ; 
but  lea^t  of  all  can  it  comprehend  a  man  such  as 
Samson  was. 

A  survey  of  only  that  which  chapter  xiv.  shows 
of  Samson,  should  have  excited  the  attention  of 
those  who  find  pleasure  in  comparing  him  with 
Hercules.  While  all  the  ancient  statements  about 
the  Greek  hero  have  value  only  as  the  vehicles 
of  mythico-symbolical  ideas,  Samson  appears  in 
the  midst  of  history,  wearing  the  living  hues  of 
actual  existence.  Hercules,  the  more  the  later 
Greeks  take  him  historically,  the  more  he  assumes 
the  character  of  a  coarse  giant  and  glutton,  who, 
averse  to  culture,  kills  his  master ;  while  Samson 
is  at  once  portrayed  as  a  genial  man,  of  noble  dis- 
position, it  were  more  feasible  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  Samson  and  many  traits  in  the 
character  of  Ulysses,  were  it  not  that  in  the  latter, 
as  in  Greek  heroes  generally,  there  is  wanting  the 
}>atho8  of  the  national  champion,  and  that  eleva- 
tion of  spirit  which,  in  the  case  of  Samson,  breaks 
through  the  fetters  of  even  his  deepest  sensuality. 
It  is  already  a  misapprehension  when  some  would 
assign  twelve  exploits  to  Samson,  seemg  that  his 
whole  life  is  giveii  for  a  testimony ;  but  when  his 
slaying  of  tl^  thirty  Philistines  is  counted  as  the 


second  (as  e.  g.  by  Bertheau),  there  is  a  want  of 
understanding  even  of  the  Heraclean  performances. 
These  are  a  didactic  poem ;  what  is  told  of  Sam- 
son, signifies  an  ethicaJ  deed.  The  deeds  of  Her- 
cules have  no  mutual  connection :  those  of  Samson, 
ethico-historical  in  their  nature,  are  conditioned 
one  by  the  other.  The  succeeding  history,  related 
in  cliap.  XV.,  connects  itself  with  what  has  gone 
before. 

HOMILBnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

IHenrt  (on  vers.  10,  12) :  It  is  no  part  of  re- 
ligion to  go  contrary  to  the  innocent  usages  of  the 
places  where  we  live ;  nay,  it  is  a  reproach  to  relig- 
ion, when  those  who  profess  it  give  just  occasion 
to  others  to  call  them  covetous,  sneaking,  and 
morose.  A  good  man  should  strive  to  make  him- 
self, in  the  l^t  sense,  a  good  companion.  —  Thb 
SAMB :  *'  If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer, 
you  had  not  found  out  my  riddle.''  Satan,  in  his 
temptations,  could  not  do  us  the  mischief  he  does, 
if  he  did  not  plough  with  the  heifer  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature.  —  Thb  samb  :  "  And  he  went  up 
to  his  father's  house."  It  were  well  for  us,  if  the 
unkindness  we  meet  with  .from  the  world,  and  our 
disappointments  in  it,  had  but  this  good  effect  upon 
us  to  oblige  us  by  faith  and  prayer  to  return  to 
our  heavenly  Fatner's  house,  and  rest  there. — 
The  same  :  "  Samson's  wife  was  j^ven  to  his  com- 
panion, whom  he  had  used  as  his  friend."  See 
how  little  confidence  is  to  be  put  in  man,  when 
those  may  prove  our  enemies  wnom  we  have  used 
as  our  friends.  —  Bp.  Hall  (on  ver.  19):  If  we 
wonder  to  see  thirty  throats  cut  for  their  suits,  we 
may  easily  <know  that  this  was  but  the  occasion 
of  that  slaughter  whereof  the  cause  was  their  op- 
pression and  tyranny. 

Wordsworth  :  At  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana 
in  Galilee,  Christ  manifested  forth  his  glory  (John 
ii.  11 ).  But  at  this  marriage  in  Timnath,  Samson 
betrayed  the  first  signs  of  moral  weakness  and 
degeneracy.  —  Tr.] 


Samson  returns  to  visit  his  wife.     Finding  that  she  has  been  given  to  another^  he 
avenges  himself  on  the  Philistines  by  firing  their  standing  com, 

Chapteb  XV.  1-8. 


1  But  [And]  it  came  to  pass  within  a  while  after  [after  a  while],  in  the  time  of 
wheat-harvest,  that  Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid ;  and  he  said,  I  will  go  in 
to  my  wife  into  the  chamber  [th«  female  apartment].     But  her  father  would  not  sufier 

2  him  to  go  in.  "  And  her  fother  said,  I  verily  thought  that  thou  hadst  utterly  hated 
her ;  therefore  I  gave  her  to  thy  companion :  is  not  her  younger  sbter  fairer  than 

3  .she  ?  take  her  [be  she  thine],  I  pray  thee,  instead  of  her.  And  Samson  said  con- 
cerning [to]  them,  Now  shall  I  be  more  [omit :  more]  blameless  than  [before]  the 

4  Philistines,  though  I  do  them  a  displeasure  [do  them  evil].  And  Samson  went 
and  caught  three  hundred  foxes  [jackals],  and  took  fire-brands  [torches],  and  turned 

5  tail  to  tSl,  and  put  a  fire-brand  [torch]  in  the  midst  between  two  tails.  And  when 
he  had  set  the  brands  [torches]  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  [sent  them  oflT —  i. «.,  the  ani- 
BMhis]  into  the  standing  com  or  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  bo^  the  shocks,  and 
also  the  standing  com,  with  the  vineyards  and  olive^  [with  the  olive-gardens]. 

6  Then  the  Philistines  said,  Who  hath  done  this?    And  they  answered,  Samson,  the 
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son-in  law  of  the  Hmnite,  because  he  had  taken  [took]  his  wife,  and  given  [gave] 
her  to  his  companion.     And  the  Philistines  came  iip,  and  burnt  her  and  her  &ther 

7  with  fire.    And  Samson  said  unto  them,  Though  ye  have  done  this  [If  ye  act  thus], 

8  yet  will  I  [(I  swear)  that  I  will]  be  avenged  of  you,  and  after  that  I  will  cease.  And 
he  smote  them  hip  [shank]  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter.  And  he  went  down 
and  dwelt  in  the  top  [cleft]  of  the  rock  Etam. 


JDLEGKnCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  1,  2.  And  it  oame  to  paM  after  •ome 
time.  Samson's  disposition  was  too  noble  to  cher- 
ish anger  long:  only  small  souls  bear  gmdges. 
But  great  natures  measure  others  by  themselves. 
Because  they  have  forgotten  the  wrong  that  was 
done  them,  they  think  that  others  are  no  longer 
mindful  of  the  wrong  they  have  done.  Samson 
feels  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Kindly-disposed 
as  ever,  he  comes  to  visit  his  wife.  His  conciliatory 
feeling  declares  itself  in  the  present  of  a  kid  which 
he  brings.  His  wife,  it  says,  has  nothing  to  fear. 
Conscious  of  harmless  intentions,  he  wishes  to 

enter  her  room  ("^Tf'v  **  f^""  ^®  ™*^*  P*"^  ^® 
inner  apartment,  where  the  women  sleep).  But 
this  leads  to  the  disclosure  of  how  he  nas  been 
treated.  Her  father  does  not  allow  him  to  enter, 
on  the  gronnd  that  she  is  no  longer  his  wife,  but 
another's.  The  injustice  of  the  transaction  thus 
disclosed  was  patent.  For  Samson's  absence  can- 
not have  been  long.  He  returned  in  the  season 
of  the  wheat-harvest  (mentioned  on  account  of 
ver.  5),  which  fell  perhaps  in  May.  It  is  probable 
that  in  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  most  weddings  took 

Elace  in  the  spring.  Samson,  at  his  departure, 
ad  not  said  that  he  would  not  return.  His  father- 
in-law  excuses  himself  only  by  intimating  that  he 
thought  he  would  not  come  back.  The  words  of 
ver.  2  enable  us  almost  to  see  the  anxiety  and  fear 
with  which  the  father  seeks  to  exculpate  himself 
before  Samson,  —  whom  he  now  knows  better  than 
formerly,  —  and  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
offers  him  his  other  daughter  as  indemnification. 
He  cannot  restore  his  wife  for  fear  of  the  Philis- 
tines ;  and  he  fears  him  because  of  the  injustice  he 
has  done  him. 

Ver.  3.  And  Samson  said  to  tham :  This  time 
I  shall  be  blameless,  etc.  The  greatness  of  his 
nature  shows  itself  here  also.  To  the  fearful  father 
he  does  no  harm.  Small  heroism  there  would 
have  been  in  that.  He  uses  no  violence  —  brings 
the  man  into  no  awkward  relations  with  his  coun- 
trymen. He  remembers  that  his  daughter  has 
been  his  wife,  love  of  whom  has  brought  him 
there.  Besides  —  and  this  again  manifests  the 
warrior  of  God  in  him  —  he  speedily  sinks  all  per- 
sonal interests  in  the  general  interests  of  his  peo- 
Sle.  At  every  conflict  the  consciousness  of  his 
ivine  vocation  breaks  forth.  He  turns  his  per- 
sonal wrong  into  an  occasion  of  a  national  exploit 
against  the  enemjr  of  his  people  as  a  whole.  The 
sign  of  consecration  is  upon  his  head  in  order  to 
lead  him  on  from  small  things  to  great,  from 
things  personal  to  those  that  are  general,  from 
objects  of  sense  to  thina:8  of  the  spirit,  and  to  re- 
mmd  him  of  his  call  to  be  a  hero  for  Israel  against 
the  Philistines. 

1  It  maj  be  mentioned  aa  an  exegetleal  ouioelfy  that 
earlier  interpreters  sought  to  explain  the  word  shualim  of 
vnsp$  of  straw.  Of.  Stark,  Obsnv.  SeUct.  (Upe.  1714)  p. 
127. 

i  A  great  deal  of  debate  was  fonneriy  bad  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  greater  or  less  dlfllcalty  involved  in  the  oaptoie 


.He  said  to  them.  To  whom?  To  his  own 
peoi)le — to  his  own  family.  Israel  was  ntterlr 
dispirited.  The  people  did  not  fsel  deeply  enoagb 
the  disgrace  in  wnich  they  lived.  Special  grounds 
were  wanting,  in  their  view,  to  justify  Samson's 
hostility  against  the  Philistines.  The  Philistines 
were  not  harming  them ;  why  then  attack  them  ? 
Probably  Samsoirs  former  exploit  kad  been  dis- 
approved. He  himself,  they  may  have  told  him, 
had  been  to  blame  in  the  riddle-matter.  None 
more  law-abiding  and  careful  than  a  slavish  peo- 
ple that  will  make  no  sacrifices.  Now,  says  Sam- 
son to  then^  have  you  still  nothing  to  say  ?  I 
have  a  cause ;  I  have  been  undeniably  wronged. 
It  was  the  Philistines  Who  forced  my  wife  and  her 
father  to  take  the  step  they  took.  They  did  it 
because  I  am  an  Israelite.  For  what  I  now  do 
against  them  I  am  not  to  be  blamed.  He  thns 
takes  advantage  of  the  letter  of  personal  rights  in 
behalf  of  the  spirit  of  general  fireedom.  Since  his 
people  are  insensible  of  their  bondage,  he  makes 
nis  private  affiur  the  basis  of  a  dddaration  of  war. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  can^ht  three  hundred  ahn- 
alim  (jackals,  foxes).  Samson  found  himself  al«ne 
in  his  hostility  against  the  Philistines.  No  one  of 
his  father's  house  followed  him.  He  had  not  even 
three  hundred  men,  like  those  that  stood  by  Gid- 
eon. He  turns,  therefore,  to  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  for  confederates.  As  bears  come  to  the  help 
of  Elisha,  so  he,  instead  of  three  hundred  soldiers, 
procures  three  hundred  jackals,^  and  constitutes 
them  his  army  against  the  national  foe.  It  was 
an  ancient  and  common  war  measure,  still  em- 
ployed by  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  East,  to  set  fine 
to  the  standing  grain.  The  Lydian  king  Alyattes 
used  this  terrible  means  for  twelve  successive  years 
against  the  Blilesians  (Herod,  i.  17-19).  It  was 
the  most  telling  dama^  that  Samson  could  inflict 
on  the  Philistines.  They  had  not  stirred  when 
ho  slew  the  thirty  men.  The  living  received  no 
injury  from  that  But  when  the  harvest  disap- 
pears in  flames,  the  calamity  is  felt  for  and  wide. 
For  this  reason,  Samson  could  not  execute  hb 
work  i^one.  The  fire  would  have  been  more 
quickly  perceived  and  more  readily  ouenciied;  for 
he  could  begin  only  in  one  spot.  He  chose  this 
measure,  not  only  to  show  his  strength  and  his 
warlike  humor,  but  also  to  let  the  enemy  see  how 
much  he  was  to  be  feared,  lUbeit  he  stood  alone. 
True  it  is,  undoubtedly,  that  no  other  man  would 
have  found  it  an  easy  matter  thus  to  catch  and  use 
three  hundred  jackals.^  But  what  a  fearful,  run- 
ning,'* and  illimitable  conflagration  arose,  when  the 
three  hundred  animals,  almost  erased  by  the  burning 
torches  that  wrafiped  their  tails  in  flre,  sped  through 
the  standing  grain  to  seek  deliverance  and  freedom 
for  themselves  and  —  so  to  speak  —  for  Samson. 
The  fire  not  only  spread  of  itself,  but  was  carried 

of  the  Jadcala.  It  waa  flnallj  oonelnded  that  a  good  pair 
of  mittena  had  rendered  naeftil  wrrfoe.  Oedmaan,  Vtrm. 
Sofnml.^  11.  82. 

s  The  Greek  naoM  of  the  Jackal,  #wc,lidezlted  from  Mor, 
nimble,  twlft,  idnoe  they  mn  very  ftat,  ftster  than  wolvw. 
Benlby  holds  a  dUfBiwit  opinion  ( (Traifi.  iL  S76). 
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by  the  pain-maddened  animals  ever  deeper  into 
the  ])osse8sion8  of  the  PhilistiHCS.  Three  hundred 
baminf?  torches  ran,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  in  the  dry  season,  through  the  waving  fields, 
past  the  shocks,  and  up  the  mountain  vine-yards,^ 
with  which  at  all  times  the  fox  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted for  the  interests  of  the  owner.  In  this 
blow  Samson,  ever  ingenious,  translated  a  widely 
diffused  popular  figure  into  terrible  recdity.  The 
word  ^^2^27  ig  the  general  term  for  that  class  of 
animals  of  which  the  canis  aureus^  alopex,  and  cants 
tnUpe*  are  the  spedes.  It  is  thought  that  we  must 
here  think  of  the  canis  aureus^  the  jackal,  inas- 
much as  this  animal  is  found  in  those  regions  in 
large  troops.  All  we  can  be  certain  of,  is,  that  a 
member  of  the  red  fox  family  is  intended,  whose 
tail  itself  looks  like  a  red  burning  torch  or  glow- 
ing coal.2  For  Grimm's  remark  (made  in  the  year 
1812,  </.  Museum,  p.  393),  that  in  the  narrative  of 
Reynard  "  the  tail  and  its  red  color  are  indispensa- 
ble," is  indeed  true.  "  The  witnesses  of  foxes  are 
their  tails,"  is  an  old  Arabic  proverb  (biez,  Denk- 
wwrd.  V.  Asien^  iL  88).  The  Greeks,  for  this  rea- 
son, called  the  fox  Xofiwovplsf  bright,  burning  tail. 
Expositors  have  frequently  directed  attention  to 
the  statements  of  Ovid  (I^ast.  iv.  681)  concerning 
an  ancient  Roman  custom,  practiced  in  Carseoli, 
at  the  festival  of  the  Cerealia,  of  letting  go  foxes, 
with  burning  torches  tied  to  them,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  consumed.  The  idea  of  the  cere- 
mony was  undoubtedly  to  present  the  fox,  who, 
according  to  the  story,  once  set  the  grain-fields  on 
fire,  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  wai5  off*  mildew,* 
of  which  he  is  a  type.  The  mildew  is  called  robtgo* 
in  Latin,  Greek  ipwri&n ;  both  to  be  derived  from 
the  reddish  color  of  the  aflection  (Preller,  Mm, 
Afyth.  p.  437).  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
kofiwovpls  was  also  the  name  for  the  glow-worm. 
The  Bceotians  were  not  the  only  ones  who,  as 
Suidas  mentions  (cf.  Bochart,  lib.  iii.  xxii.),  be- 
lieved that  fire  could  be  kindled  with  the  glow- 
worm ;  in  Germany  also  tradition  related  that 
glow-worms  carriea  coals  into  buildings  (Wolf, 
Deutsche  Mifthologie,  i.  233),  just  as  by  a  similar 
figure  the  phrase,  "  to  set  the  rerf  cock  on  the  roof* 
{aen  rothen  Hahn  aufs  Dach  setzen),  was  used  to 
denote  incendiarism. 

It  was  a  fearful  reality  into  which  the  idea  of 
the  incendiary  fox  was  converted  by  Samson.^ 
The  Philistines  were  terrified. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Fhiliatines  said.  Who  hath 
done  this  f  They  are  informed  of  the  author  and 
the  occasion  of.  his  wrath.  They  determine  to 
avenge  themselves,  hut  choose  a  mode  as  cowardly 
as  it  was  unjust.  As  in  the  former  instance  they 
left  Samson's  deed  unpunished,  so  now  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  witn  him.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  show  more  delicately  how  tyrannous  power 
becomes  conciliatory  and  circumspect  towards  de- 

1  [Dr.  CuMl  randen  rVt  0^3  (vw.  b)  hj  «vloe- 
jmtdM,"  It  Is  difBcQlt  to  aocoant  /or  this,  except  upon  the 
•uppocitlon  of  buMtrertence.  C^S  Is  In  the  oonstroot 
state,  and  la  used  here  In  its  geneziu'  aeose  of  garden,  plan- 
tatkm.— Te.] 

S  It  Is  worth  J  of  remark  that  the  Persian  for  Jackal 
(shagkat)  occurs  alio  with  the  sense  of  earbo  and  pruna,  glow- 
ing coal  (cf.  Tnllers,  Per*.  Lex.,  «.  488,  488),  and  that  the 
Old  High  Oerman  diolo,  a  coal,  seems  to  be  the  same  word. 
Hence  the  terms  Brand/uehSf  KofUet^/uehs^  lenard  char- 
booler,  Tolpe  earbon^ja. 

t  [The  Qerman  word  Is  kambrand,  "  oom-bnm."  —  Ta.] 

4  Vrom  rwfia.    Cognate  names  for  the  fox  are  (bond  In 


pendents,  as  soon  as  a  man  of  spirit  appears  among 
them.  Instead  of  risking  anything  against  him, 
they  commit  an  outrage  on  the  weak  in  ord.er  to 
pacify  him.  They  fall  upon  the  family  of  the  wife 
of  Samson,  and  bum  father  and  daughter  in  their 
house.  It  was  a  sad  fate.  It  was  to  avert  the 
very  same  danger  that  the  woman  had  betrayed 
Samson.  It  was  on  account  of  the  Philistines  that 
she  was  separated  from  him.  And  now  these  exe- 
cute the  cruel  deed  in  order  to  pacify  Samson's 
hostility.  Such  is  the  curse  of  treason.  But  the 
instruments  of  this  fate  were  still  more  guilty  than 
its  victims.  For  did  they  not  know  that  it  was 
against  themselves  that  Samson  had  directed  his 
national  vengeance?  Had  he  been  desirous  of 
personal  ven^ance  on  his  wife's  family,  could  he  • 
not  have  inflicted  it  himself  as  well  as  they  ?  If 
they  intended  to  punish  the  recreant  family  for 
having  deprived  Samson  of  his  wife,  they  certainly 
could  not  expect  thereby  to  inflict  pain  on  Sam- 
son ?  What  a  difference  between  tnem  and  him ! 
The  injured  hero  turns  his  vengeance  against  the 

S>werful ;  and  these  take  satisfaction  on  the  weak, 
e  elevates  a  personal  conflict  into  a  national 
challenge,  which  they  lower  into  vengeance  on  in- 
dividusJs.  He  spares  the  house  of  the  Timnite, 
although  Philistines :  they  murder  it,  from  cow- 
ardly arcumspection,  although  it  is  the  house  of  a 
countryman.  He  bums  their  fields  in  order  to 
rouse  them  to  battle,  and  they  bum  their  brethren 
in  order  to  pacify  the  enemy. 

Ver.  7.  And  Samaon  said  to  them.  If  ye  act 
thuB.  This  cmel  cowardice  awakens  Samson's 
utmost  contempt  and  resentment.  They  seek  to 
conciliate,  but  only  provoke.  They  judge  the  hero 
hj  themselves  when  they^  think  to  have  quieted 
him  by  such  an  abomination ;  and  he  smites  them 
according  to  their  deserts.  The  loss  which  he  had 
suffered  was  not  great;  but  what  the  Philistines 
do,  becomes  to  them,  through  his  action,  a  source 
of  misery.  The  words,  "  u  ye  act  thus,"  express 
the  full  measure  'of  his  contempt.  In  ver.  3  he 
only  spoke  of  "doing  them  evil"  (damage) ;  but 
now  he  says,  I  will  not  cease  until  "  I  have  taken 

satisfaction  on  yourselves  "  (DJI^).  The  cowardly 
Philistines  afibrded  him  an  occasion  for  wrath  and 
victory  such  as  he  had  not  hitherto  possessed.  For 
he  must  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities,  on 
account  of  the  torpor  of  his  own  people.  He  must 
estimate  the  loss  of  a  faithless  wife  and  a  charac- 
terless Philistine  father-in-law  suflHciently  high,  in 
order  to  give  free  course  to  the  national  wrath 
against  the  pusillanimous  foe. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  smote  them,  shank  and  thigh, 
with  a  great  slaughter.  What  Philistines  he 
smote  is  not  stated;  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  surprised  those  who  bnmed  the  Timnite.  These 
he  attacked,  man  by  man ;  and  infiicted  a  "  great 

defeat."  For  the  words  ^t^"^*?  ^?^  ***  explan- 
varloos  dialects:  Spanish,  rapotof  Portngueae,  rapoxo ; 
Danish,  raev;  Swedish,  ntf;  In  the  Finnish  tongoee,  rtpe^ 
rebbaiu  (cf.  Pott,  £Stym.  Fonek.,  i.  Ixxxil.). 

6  Speaking  of  Hannibalhi  stratagem  of  ftatentng  fire- 
brands to  the  horns  of  two  thousand  cattle,  Uvy  (xxii.  17) 
sajs :  "  Hctud  geeuty  quam  sUvis  montibiuque  aeetnsiSy  om- 
nia  circwm  nirguUa  ardereV  —  The  instance  of  the  burning 
fox-tails  from  Roman  customs,  is  remaricably  paralleled  by  a 
Persian  superstition.  Whenever  ftt>m  want  of  rain  the 
grain  threatened  to  bum  np,  it  was  the  practice  to  flisten 
combustible  materials  to  the  tall  of  a  jonng  bollock,  and 
set  them  ou  fire.  If  the  bullock  thus  treated  ran  over  a 
hiU,  it  was  regarded  a  fltvorable  sign.  Cf  Ricbardson, 
Abhandlunget^  iiber  Spradun  etc.  morgenUtmUscker  Vblkn^ 
p.  288.  • 
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atory  oi  the  prorerbial  expression  ^J' ^5  pittJ, 

"  shank  and  thigh."  In  the  pitt^  ~  the  word  is 
manifestly  the  same  as  the  German  Schinke^  Schen- 
keif  English,  "shank"  —  the  Hebrew  saw  a  sen- 
sible representation  of  the  strength  of  the  body. 
"God,    says  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxlviL  10),  "takes 

no  pleasure  in  the  ^\t^  of  a  man."  When  on 
ental  narrators  wish  to  indicate  a  close  battle-array, 
they  say:  "shank  stood  on  shank"  (cf.  Diez, 
Denkw,  van  Asien^  I  133).  Both  Romans  and 
Grt'eks  employed  forms  of  expression  which  imply 
that  to  break  a  person's  loin,  hip,  and  shank  to 
pieces  is  ecjuivalent  to  hewing  hhn  down  com- 
pletely (cf.  mfringert  lumboe,  percutere  femur,  fxip0vs 
warioatip).  The  shank  is  ondemeath  the  thigh. 
The  prorerbial  phrase  is  therefore  equivalent  to : 
"  he  smote  them  upper  le^  and  lower  leg,"  t.  e. 
completely ;  and  the  completeness  of  the  defeat  is 
yet  more  vividly  expressed  in  that  the  writer  says, 

ip^-by  pitt>   (literally,  "shank  upon  thigh"), 

whereas  the  natural  order  is  fTlltf"  ^?  IJ^J  ("  thigh 
upon  shank  ").  He  turned  them  upside  down,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces.  Bertheau's  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  words  by  the  Arabic  expression,  "he 
smote  them  shank-fashion,"  is  not  satisfactory, 
since  this  phrase  seems  rather  to  denote  a  man  to 
man  conflict.  The  explanation,  "horseman  and 
footman,"  given  by  the  Targum,  is  worthy  of 
notide,  by  reason  of  the  knowledge  of  oriental 
languages  which  its  authors  may  h&  supposed  to 
have  Imd.  Marvelous  are  the  explanations  of 
many  of  the  church  fathers  and  elaer  expositors 
(cf.  Serarius,  in  loc.).  The  LXX  translate  ver- 
bally :  Ktrfifiriif  ht\  impiv ;  but  only  icr^fni  koI  iiripit 
is  found  in  Greek  authors  (Plato,  TYmcstw,  74  e). 

And  1^  went  down  and  dwelt  in  Uie  deft 
of  the  rock  Stam.  After  such  a  deed  he  deemed 
himself  no  longer  safe  in  Zorah  and  its  vicinity. 
He  looked  now  for  a  determined  attack  from  Uie 
enemy,  and  sought  therefore  a  secure  place  for  de- 
fense and  refuge.  He  found  it  in  a  "cleft  of  the 
rock  Etam."  Opinions  difler  widely  as  to  the 
position  of  this  locality.  Bertheau  finds  it  in  an 
Ktam  near  Bethlehem  (the  Urtis  of  Robinson, 
Bibl.  Res.  i.  477),  which  seems  to  be  too  far  east, 
while  Keil  looks  for  it  too  far  south,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Khuweilifeh.  Samson  cannot  have  intended 
to  withdraw  altogether  'ih>m  further  conflicts,  his 
declaration,  "after  that  I  will  cease,"  notwith- 
standing ;  for  this  referred  only  ta  his  recompense 
of  the  abominable  deed  at  Timnah^  Nor  can  he 
have  removed  to  too  great  a  distance  from  his 


home.  Etam  is  a  name  which,  from  its  significa- 
tion, might  natun^^  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  which  is  very  suitable  for  the  abode  of  the  lion- 
slayer  and  jackal-conqueror.  It  signifies  "  wild- 
beasts'  lair;"  for  tS^?  b  a  ravenous  beast  The 
name,  which  probably  still  answered  to  the  realitj, 
offered  a  gusjtinty  for  the  sustenance  of  the  hero 
who  took  np  his  dwelling  there.  From  Ddr  Dab- 
bAn  to  Beit  Jibrtn  (ElenUieropolis)  there  are  found 
remarkable  rock-caverns,  which  in  later  times  be- 
came^ places  of  refuge  fbr  Christians,  and  which 
even  in  very  ancient  times  doubtless  served  as  asy- 
lums for  warriors  and  wild  beasts  Their  position 
is  such  that  for  Samson  it  could  not  have  been 
better  (cf.  Ritter,  xvi.  136,  etc).  In  the  name 
Deir  Dubb4n  —  rfiiA,  <fo6,  is  a  bear — a  reminis- 
cense  of  that  of  Etam  nought  still  be  fbund.^ 


HOMXURIGAL  AND  PBACnOAL. 

[HsMHT :  "  Visited  her  with  a  kid."  The  value 
of  the  present  was  inconsiderable,  but  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  token  of  a  reconciliation It  wms 

generous  in  Samson,  as  the  party  offended,  and 
the  superior  relation,  to  whom  therefore  she  was 
bound  to  make  the  first  motion  of  reconciliation. 
When  dififerences  happen  between  near  relation:!, 
let  those  be  ever  reckoned  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
that  are  most  forward  to  foigive  and  forget  inju- 
ries, and  most  willing  to  stoop  and  yield  for  peace 
sake.  —  Thb  same  :  "  I  verily  thought  thou  hadst 
utterly  hated  her."  It  will  never  bear  us  out  in 
doing  ill,  to  say,  We  thought  others  designed  ill. — 
Thb  8AMB  (on  ver.  6) :  See  His  hand  in  it  to 
whom  vengeance  belongs !  Those  that  deal  treach- 
erously, shall  be  spoiled  and  dealt  treacheronslv 
with,  and  the  Lord  is  known  by  these  judgments 
which  He  executes ;  especially  when,  as  here,  lie 
makes  use  of  his  people's  enemies  as  instruments  for 
revenging  his  people's  quarrels  one  upon  another. 
— Bp.  Hall  :  if  the  wife  of  Samson  had  not  feared 
the  fire  for  herself  and  her  father's  house,  she  hsd 

not  betrayed  her  husband That  evil  which 

the  wicked  feared,  meets  them  in  their  flight.  How 
many,  in  a  fear  of  poverty,  seek  to  gain  uncon- 
scionably, a,nd  die  beggars !  How  many,  to  shun 
pain  and  danger,  have  yielded  to  evil,  and  in  the 
long  run  have  been  met  m  the  teeth  with  that  mis- 
chief which  they  had  hoped  to  have  left  behind 
themi  — Tr.] 

I  KflU  (on  J<Mh.  zfi.  16)  IneUiMS  to  looat*  tfa«  Gave  oT 
Idalkm  at  Ddr  Dabbfin. 


The  Philistines  threaten  war  against  Judah,     The  men  ofJvdahy  to  save  themselves^ 

seek  to  deliver  up  Samson,  who  allows  himself  to  be  oound,  but  tears  his  bonds 

when  brought  tn  sight  of  the  Philistines^  and  slags  a  thousand  of  the  enemy. 

Chapter  XV.  ^20. 

9      Then  the  Philistines  went  np,  and  pitched  in  [encamped  against]  Judah,  and 

10  spread  themselves  in  LehL    And  the  men  of  Jadah  said,  Why  are  ye  come  op 
against  us  ?    And  they  answered,  To  bind  [».  e.,  to  csptore]  Samson  are  we  come  up,  to 

11  do  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  us.    Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah  went  [downj 
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to  the  top  [cleft]  of  the  rock  Etam,  and  said  to  Samson,  Knowest  thou  not  that 
the  Philistinefl  are  [omit :  are]  rulers  "[rule]  over  us  ?  what  i$  this  that  thou  hast 
done  unto  us  ?    And  he  said  unto  them,  As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have  I  doae  unto 

12  them.  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  are  come  down  to  bind  thee,  that  we  may 
deliver  thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.     And  Samson  said  unto  them,  Swear 

13  unto  me,  that  ye  will  not  fall  upon  me  yourselves.  And  they  spake  unto  him,  say- 
ing, No ;  but  [for]  we  will  bind  thee  tast  [omit :  fast],  and  deliver  thee  into  their 
hand :  but  surely  [omit :  surely]  we  will  not  kill  thee.     And  they  bound  him  with 

14  two  new  cords,  and  brought  him  up  from  the  rock.  And  when  he  came  unto  Lehi, 
the  Philistines  shouted  against^  him :  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came 
mightily  [suddenly]  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were  upon  his  arms  became  as 
flax  that  was  burnt  with  fire,  and  his  bands  loosed  [melted]  from  off  his  hands. 

15  And  he  found  a  new  [fresh]  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  and  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took 

16  it,  and  slew  a  thousand  men  therewith.    And  Samson  said,* 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
A  mass,  yea  masses  : 
With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
I  slew  a  thousand  men. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  that  he  cast  away  the 
jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand,  and  [people]  called  that  place  Ramath-lehi  QHill  of  the 

18  jaw-bone].  And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called  on  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said. 
Thou  hast  given  this  great  deliverance  into  [by]  the  hand  of  thy  servant :  and  now 

19  shall  I  die  for  thirst,  and  fiEdl  into  the  hand  of  the  uncircumcised  ?  But  [And] 
God  dave  an  hollow  place  [m.  the  mortar]  that  was  in  the  jaw  [in  Lehi],'  and 
there  came  water  thereout ;  and  when  he  had  drunk,  [and  he  drank,  and]  his  spirit 
came  again,  and  he  revived.     Wherefore  he  [men]  called  the  name  thereof  En- 

20  hakkore  [Well  of  him  that  called],  which  is  in  Lehi  unto  this  day.  And  he  judged 
Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines  twenty  years. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  14.  —  inH^ipb :  ftowwdi,''  nther  than  "asdnst."  Tho  IdM  !■  that  when  the  Fhilietinee  law  Samson 
ooming,  they  eet  np  fhodts  of  exultation  which  "  met  hfan,*'  so  to  speak,  as  be  approached.  —  Ta.] 

fa  ?er.  16.  —  We  plaee  the  fF»f  «^  rendering  of  this  poetio  utterance  in  the  text,  and  for  eonTenlence'  sake  suttjoin 
here  that  of  theK.  V.:  — 

With  the  jaw-boae  of  an  em, 
HeajM  upon  hMp«  i 
Wlththe  Jawof  ineu 
Hatc  I  tltln  a  thooaand  men. 

The  mmsoal  fonn  "niCH  =  *^0H  (found  elsewhere,  if  at  all,  only  in  1  Sam.  xrl.  20).  Is  mantftstlj  ebosen  for  the  sake 
of  a  pun.  It  means  a  ^'heap ; "  but  in  order  to  reproduce  the  paronomasia  as  nearly  as  possible,  we  bare  substituted 
the  word  "  mass,*^  as  suggented  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  loe.  According  to  Keil,  the  expreeeion,  ^  a  heap,  two  heaps,"  In- 
timales  that  the  Tietory  was  accomplished,  not  in  one  combat,  but  in  several.  But  as  the  magnitude  ot  the  Tlotoiy  Is 
•vUenlly  celebiated,  rather  than  the  process  of  its  accomplishment,  the  dual  is  better  regarded  as  designed  to  amplify 
and  heighten  the  idea  of  the  preceding  singolar :  «  a  heap  —  yes,  a  pair  of  heaps  ! "  —  Tb.] 

[t  Ver.  19.  —  ^n^Jl.  The  article  occasions  no  difflculty,  as  it  is  frequently  used  with  proper  nouns,  especially  with 
nunes  of  places,  rireiS)  etc. ;  see  Ges.  Gram.  109, 8,  and  especially  Bwald,  277  e.  Keil  rery  properly  obserres,  that  ifa  tooth- 
so^et  in  the  ass*s  jaw-bone  wete  intended,  the  expression  would  naturally  be  ^nvH  tTri^Q  or  *^n  vjl  tZ^JTipH, 

lather  than  ^nV*21  "^OE^S  tTDpQ,  Wordsworth,  speaking  of  the  opinion  iliat  God  claTe  the  rock^  oltJects  "  that  the 
words  an,  <God  ciaire  thi  mactesh,*'  which  seems  much  more  applicable  to  the  mortar  of  the  Jaw  than  to  a  place  in  the 
xttck.**  As  if  an  ass  had  but  one  tooth  to  a  Jaw-bone !  Bush  is  probably  not  tu  wrong  when  he  suggests  that  ^  a 
fondness  for  multiplying  miracles,"  may  haTS  had  smne  influence  over  the  renderings  of  '^sereral  of  the  ancient  Ter- 
Bions  "  at  this  place. —Tb.] 


■XXQBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  9, 10.  And  the  Fhilisttaes  went  np  and 
encamped  against  Judah.  Samson  had  foreseen 
that  the  Philistines  would  now  seek  vengeance  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  had  therefore  provided  himself 
with  aplace  of  security  against  both  friend  and 
(be.  This  time  also,  however,  the  enemy  proceed 
not  directly  against  him,  bat  take  the  field  against 
Israel.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  they  seek  satis- 
&ction  from  those  who  were  really  innocent,  and 


who  would  gladly  remain  at  |>eace.  They  an- 
nounce that  they  have  come  to  bind  Samson,  i.  e., 
to  make  him  powerless  to  injure  them.  It  is  no 
sign  of  forbearance  that  they  do  not  sav,  "  We  will 
kill  him;"  on  the  contrary, Yt  appears  from  ch.  xvi. 
that  they  entertained  still  more  cruel  designs.  It 
was  easy  for  Judah  to  perceive  how  cowanily  was 
the  hatred  they  cherished  against  Samson,  and 
thence  to  infer  what  heroic  deeds  of  conquest  the 
victor  might  yet  achieve ;  but  the  great  tnbe,  once 
so  powei^  m  action,  lay  helpless  in  the  deepest 
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decaj.  It  wonld  not  be  possible  to  portray  the 
slavish  disposition  of  a  people  that  has  departed 
from  God  more  strikingly,  than  is  here  done  by 
the  condact  of  Judah. 

Vcr.  1 1.  Then  three  thousand  men  of  Jndah 
went  down  to  the  oleft  of  the  rook  Stam.  Jn- 
dah never  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity  to  free 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  It  had  a 
leader  of  incomparable  stren^h  and  enei^gy.  The 
enemy  had  been  smitten,  and  was  apprehensive  of 
further  defeats.  If  it  had  risen  now,  and,  ranged 
under  Samson,  undertaken  a  war  of  liberation  in 
God's  name,  where  was  the  station  that  the  Philis- 
tines could  have  continued  to  hold  1  The  heroic 
deeds  of  Joshua  and  Caleb  would  have  been  re- 
enacted.  The  power  of  the  Philistines  would  have 
been  broken,  perhaps  forever.  But  what  did  Jn- 
dah ?  Terrified  by  the  threatening  advance  of  the 
Philistines,  coming  to  seek  Samson,  it  has  not 
even  courage  to  say,  "  Go,  and  bind  him  your- 
selves.'' Three  thousand  armed  men  are  quickly 
J^ot  together,  not  to  avail  themselves  of  Samson  s 
eadership  against  the  enemy,  but  —  alas!  for  the 
cowards  —  to  act  as  the  enemy's  tools,  pledged  to 
deliver  the  nation's  hero  into  their  hands.  The 
Philistines,  with  malicious  cunning,  probably  de- 
manded this  as  the  price  of  peace.  For  either 
Samson  refuses  to  follow  the  men  of  Judah,  and 
smites  them,  which  would  be  gain  to  the  Philis- 
tines, or  he  is  taken  and  brought  by  them,  in 
which  case  they  will  have  heaped  disgrace  on  both, 
and  filled  them  with  wrath  toward  each  other. 
And  in  fiict  the  number  of  the  men  who  proceed 
to  Etam,  shows  that  they  feel  obliged,  if  need  be, 
to  use  violence. 

And  they  Mid  to  Samson,  Knowest  thon  not, 
etc.  No  lost  battle  presents  so  sad  a  picture  as  do 
these  three  thousana  armed  men,  with  their  com- 
plaint against  Samson  that  he  has  provoked  the 
Philistines,  and  their  question,  Knowest  thou  not 
that  they  rule  over  us  ?  It  was  so  easy  to  say  to 
him :  Up,  Samson !  theif  come  to  bind  thee ;  come 
thou  to  free  us  from  their  bonds.  But  they  cannot 
speak  thus.  Their  heart  is  lost  in  idolatry.  No 
one  can  raise  himself  to  freedom,  who  has  not  first 
repented  —  for  penitence  is  courage  against  self, 
and  confession  wfore  others — and  among  the  three 
thousand  there  are  no  three  hundred  who  have  not 
bowed  to  Baal.  Samson's  negotiation  with  them, 
although  comprised  in  a  few  sentences,  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  After  all,  he  had  really  fought 
only  for  them,  and  had  attacked  the  oppressor  of 
the  nation.  But  he  does  not  upbraid  them  with 
this.i  Since  they  have  not  comprehended  the  fact 
that  his  own  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  nation,  he 
lays  no  stress  on  this,  but  shows  them  his  personal 
right  to  engage  in  the  war  he  had  waged.  The 
justification  he  sets  up  was  such  that  they  could 
not  in  honor  turn  against  him.    For  he  says :  — 

As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have  I  done  unto 
them.  Retaliation  was  a  primitive  oriental  right, 
still  sanctioned  by  the  Koran.'  To  this  right  the 
Philistines  had  appealed  in  ver.  10 :  **  We  will  do 
to  Samson  as  he  aid  to  us."    The  men  of  Jndah 

1  Milton  rigfatlj  makes  Samson  say :  — > 

"  I,  on  th'  other  ild*, 
Uwd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds.** 
t  SkrtL,  5,  68,  which  refisn  to  Bz.  xzl.  2i,  where,  how- 
ever, the  law  intends  to  limit  retaliation  hj  determining  its 
measure.    Compare  the  narratiTe  in  Dies,  Dtkkwitrdigkeiten 
AsUtu,  U.  179. 

S  The  following  trmnalatiOD  <^  vers.  15-17,  from  a  Ger- 
man boolt  puhlished  in  1706,  at  Halle,  may  serre  as  a 
specimen  of  the  eiegesis  which  sometimes  paased  current : 


E." 


do  not  undertake  to  decide  upon  the  right  of  either 
party.  They  desire  nothing  but  peace  —  with  the 
Philistines.  They  would  submit  to  them  at  any 
trice.  Any  admission  of  Samson's  right  wonld 
tve  obligated  them  to  stand  by  him.  The  fact  is 
they  came  to  serve  not  as  judges  but  as  tools  of 
the  Philistines.  Whosoever  is  weak  enough  to  ac- 
cept such  a  mission,  will  not  be  brought  to  thought 
and  reason  by  any  exposition  of  ri^ht.  Idolaby 
is  ever  blindness.  Reason  had  evanished  from  tlie 
tribe.  How  else  could  it  surrender  such  a  man,  or 
hope  for  peace  from  the  Philistines  after  the  hero 
whom  they  feared  was  in  their,  possession  ?  How 
can  such  slaves  — in  recent  times  also  such  conduct 
as  theirs  has  been  called  peace-loving — expect  to 
remain  at  peace  1 

Vers.  12,  13.  We  are  oome  to  bind  thee,  said 
the  three  thousand  to  the  one  courageous  man. 
And  never  does  Samson  show  himself  greater  than 
when  he  voluntarily  aUows  himself  to  be  bound. 
Against  his  countrvmen  he  is  powerless.  With 
the  blood  of  Israel  he  must  not  and  will  not  stain 
himself.  He  makes  but  one  condition,  and  that 
the  least  possible.  No  Jndaean  hands  must  medi- 
tate his  death.  That  condition  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  inform  the  men  of  Judah,  had  they  been 
able  to  comprehend  such  heroism  at  all,  that  he 
consults  only  their  feelings,  because  they  are  Israel- 
ites, but  does  not  fear  the  Philistines. 

Ver.  14.  When  he  came  unto  Ijehi,  the  shouts 
of  the  Philistines  met  him.  What  a  spectacle ! 
That  cowardice  can  brazen  hearts  and  faces  nntil 
all  sense  of  shame  is  lost,  is  shown  by  the  memtM*- 
able  scene  here  depicted.  Judah  is  not  ashamed 
to  drag  its  hero  forward,  bound  with  strong  cords. 
It  does  not  blush  when  the  Philistines  shQut  aloud 
at  the  spectacle.  But  this  cowardly  jubilation  was 
soon  to  oe  turned  into  groans  and  flight.  As  the 
hero  comes  in  si^ht  of  the  enemy  and  hears  their 
outcries,  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  him.  His 
heart  boils  with  indignation  over  the  ignominy 
of  his  people.  His  strength  kindles  for  resistless 
deeds.  His  cords  fall  off  like  tow  seized  by  the 
fire.     He  is  free,  and  his  freedom  is  victory. 

Vers.  15,  16.  And  he  saw  a  freah  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass.  The  enemy  is  before  him :  therefore,  for- 
ward !  to  battle !  Any  weapon  is  welcome.  The 
jaw-bone  of  a  recently  fallen  ass  is  at  hand,  not 
yet  dried  up,  and  therefore  less  easily  broken.' 
Before  the  enemy  can  think,  perhaps  before  their 
shouts  over  the  prisoner  have  ceased,  he  is  free, 
armed,  and  dealing  out  deadly  blows.  The  panic 
is  as  great  as  the  triumph  had  been.  There  was 
nothing  but  flight  and  death  for  the  wretched  foe. 
There  ensued  a  slaughter  and  victory  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  Samson  himself,  in  poetic  ecstasy,  cries 
out :  — 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  a« 

I  flew  two  armiee : 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  a« 

I  took  vengeance  on  a  thovMnd. 

For  m  the  danse  0:^*3*00  liDD  "ri^!??  '*n^? 

the  paronomasia  is  to  be  noted  between  ^^^fiH,  an 

"Samson  ibund  a  troop  of  UtoIj  loldlerB,  stretched  IbrCb 
his  hand  and  eommanded  them,  and  led  tliem  against  the 
PhUlstines.  ....  And  when  he  had  thus  epoken,  he  dis- 
missed the  troope.'*  Against  ioeh  insipidi^  protests  arose 
at  that  time  from  all  tides  (cf.  Starke,  Not.  SeUet.,  p.  127), 
teook  Qebhardi  {D4  MaxiUa  ahruonis^  1707)  in  Oreiffwald, 
SIdelmann  (De  MaxiUa^  etc.,  1706)  in  Copenhagen,  and  in  a 
little-known,  but  thonragh  refutation  hj  Heine,  of  Berlin 
(Dissert.  Saera^  p.  245). 
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MS,  and  "^tin,  A  heap,  which  latter  is  hero  poet- 
ically used  of  an  "  army." 

German  tradition  relates  a  similar  deed  of  Walter 
of  Aqnitania.  flis  enemies  pursue  him  in  the 
forest,  while  he  and  Hildejrunde  roast  and  eat  a 
pwine's  back.  He  seizes  the  swine's  bone,  and 
throws  it  a^inst  the  enemy  with  such  violence 
that  the  latter  loses  his  eye  ( Wilkincuage,  trans- 
lated bv  Hafjen,  i.  289,  ch.  Ixxxvii.).  In  the  Latin 
roem  {Valtarhis,  the  hero  tears  out  the  shoulder- 
blade  of  a  calf,  and  with  it  slavs  the  robbers 
(Grimm  and  Schmeller,  La/einsche  Gedirhte  des 
Mittef alters,  p.  109  f.).  In  both  versions  the  fiction 
b  unreasonable  and  tasteless,  whereas  the  history 
of  Samson  is  full  of  dramatic  power  and  spirit.  — 
The  mystical  sect  of  the  Nasairians,  in'Syria,  are 
said  to'  venerate  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  bcx^use 
an  ass  devoured  the  plant  on  which  the  original 
documents  of  their  religion  had  been  written  (cf. 
Ritter,  xvii.  97,  6). 

Ver.  17.  The  xuune  of  tlie  place  was  called 
Bamath-lechi  (Hill  of  the  Jaw-bone).  To  the 
height  upon  which  Samson  threw  the  jaw-bone, 
the  tradition  of  an  admiring  people  gave  and  pre- 
served a  name  commemorative  of  that  circum- 
stance. The  narrative  evinces  artistic  delicacy  in 
that  it  relates  that  Samson  uttered  his  poetic  words 
while  he  was  still  victoriously  swingmg  the  un- 
usual weapon  in  hb  hand.  The  humiliation  of 
the  PhiliHtmes,  formerl  v  smitten  by  means  of  foxes, 
and  now  with  the  jaw-oone  of  an  ass,  was  too  deep 
to  allow  the  historical  recollection  of  it  to  perish. 
To  seek  another  explanation  of  the  name  is  quite 
unnecessary.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  moun- 
tainous peaks  sometimes  derive  names  from  their 
forms,  as,  for  instance,  "Ass'-ears"  (on  the  coast 
of  Adon,  cf.  Ritter,  xii.  675),  or  "  Tooth"  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  4;,  or  "Throat,"  "Nose,"  and  "Horn"  (cf 
ray  Thiir.  OrUmameny  il  p.  47,  n.  304) ;  but  the 
possibility  of  an  historical  explanation  is  not 
thereby  diminished  :  for  althougn  peculiar  names 
liare  sometimes  given  rise  to  historical  legends, 
the  above  instances  show  that  quite  as  often  this  is 
net  the  case.  Lehi  (properly,  techi),  as  the  name 
of  a  locality,  does  not  elsewhere  occur ;  ^  and  ^  a 
criticism  which  would  make  it  the  source  of  a  his- 
tory in  which  it  has  but  an  incidental  significance, 
and  which  forms  an  organic  part  of  the  history  of 
Samson  as  a  whole,  has  lost  all  claim  to  be  called 
criticism. 

Ver.  18.  And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called 
nnto  Jehovah.  The  exertion  of  the  day  was  too 
great.  The  burning  sun  and  the  unusual  excite- 
ment also  contributed  their  part  to  exhaust  the 
powcrftil  man.  But  where  was  there  any  refresh- 
ment I  He  was  alone,  as  always.  The  cowardly 
men  of  Judah  had  taken  themselves  oif,  in  order 
not  to  be  held  responsible  by  the  Philistines  on  the 
ground  of  participation  in  the  conflict  Against 
the  enemy  ne  haa  that  mediate  divine  help  which 
came  to  him  through  his  Nazaritic  consecration ; 
but  this  was  no  protection  against  thirst.  He 
turns,  therefore,  to  God  in  prayer  for  direct  deliv- 
erance. 

1  In  2  Sam.  zxIU.  11,  where  lome  are  disposed  to  find  it 
In  ibe  form  T^K^  [bj  weding  TV'Tf^,^  i.  *.,  ^Vf?  with 
n    local,  ct  Thenliii,  in  loe.j  and  Fdwt,  Ltz,  i.  w.  njH 

and  ^Tl/h  the  b  is  manifestlj  the  prefix  preposition,  as 

mppmn  frcm  ver.  13.    The'Targnm,  it  is  true,  dlstingoished 

l»et— en  tlie  two  fbnns,  and  rendered  the  flnt  by  71^  H^, 

14 


Thou  hast  giren  this  great  salvation  by  the 
hand  of  thy  servmnt.  These  words  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  view  we  have  thus  far  sou«^ht  to  de- 
velop of  Samson's  spiritual  life.  In  his  hours  of 
lofty  elevation  of  soul,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
impels  him  to  great  deeds  in  behalt  of  national 
freedom,  he  is  full  v  conscious  of  the  work  to  which 
he  is  called.  Although  he  stands  alone,  the  ends 
he  pursues  are  not  personal.  And  though  his  peo- 
ple sink  so  deeply  into  cowardice  and  weakness, 
as  to  deny  him,  yet  all  his  powers  are  directed 
against  tlie  enemies  of  this  people.  Although  he 
himself  has  scarcely  escaped  from  their  hands,  and 
has  no  one  to  stand  by  his  side,  he  nevertheless 
considers  himself  their  leader  and  champion,  in 
duty  bound  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  glor^  of 
Israel  against  the  Philistines.  Properly  speaking, 
no  one  was  delivered  in  the  conflict  on  Kamath- 
Lehi  but  himself;  but  he  thanks  God  for  "the 
great  salvation  given  by  the  hand  of  thy  servant." 
He  finds  this  salvation  in  the  humiliation  expe- 
rienced by  the  Philistines,  and  in  the  fact  that  ne, 
as  sole  representative  of  the  true  Israel,  has  not 
been  allowed  to  be  put  to  shame.  For  with  his 
fall,  the  last  bulwark  had  been  leveled.  The 
shouts  of  tlie  Philistines  over  his  bonds  were  shouts 
of  triumph  over  the  faith  of  Israel  and  over  Is- 
rael's God.  Hence  he  can  pray :  "  Thou  hast  just 
performed  a  great  deed  through  me,  by  which  the 
nonor  of  the  national  name  of  the  children  of 
Israel  has  been  rescued  and  exalted,  let  me  not 
now  die  of  thirst,  and  in  that  way  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  uncircumciaed."  All  benefit  of  the 
victorv  would  be  lost,  if  Samson  were  now  to  per- 
ish, 'rhe  triumph  of  the  cowardly  enemy  would 
be  greater  than  ever,  should  they  next  see  him  m 
a  lielpless  corpse.  He  speaks  of  them  as  "  the  un- 
circuracised"  for  the  very  purpose  of  expressing 
his  consciousness  that  with  him  to  fight,  to  con- 
quer, and  to  fall,  are  not  personal  matters,  but 
involve  principles.  He  is  none  other  than  the 
Nazir  of  God,  t. «.,  the  consecrated  warrior  for  God 
and  his  people  Israel  against  the  enemies  of  the 
divine  covenant  —  the  uncircumcised.  His  petition 
springs  from  the  profound  emotion  into  which  the 
successive  experiences  of  this  day  have  plunged- 
him.  The  greater  his  ardor  in  battle  and  joy  in 
victory,  the  more  painful  is  now  the  thought  of 
losing  the  fruits  of  the  advantage  gained,  for  want 
of  a  little  water.  Here,  too,  what  instruction  we 
find!  "What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him."  The  mighty  warrior,  before  whom  thou- 
sands tremble,  cannot  conquer  thirst,  and  must  per- 
ish unless  a  fountain  opens  itself. 

Ver.  1 9.  And  Gk>d  dave  the  mortar  that  was 
in  Ijehi.  At 'the  place  where  Samson  was,  God 
clave  a  mortar  like  cavity  in  the  rock,  from  which 
water  sprang,  of  which  Samson  drank,  and  re- 
freshed himself.  This  spring  was  ever  after  named 
"  Well  of  him  that  called ; "  ifor  it  was  his  salva- 
tion and  second  deliverance.  The  words  at  the 
close  of  our  verse,  "which  (well)  is  in  I>chi  unto 
this  day,"  to  which  those  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse  correspond,  "  God  clave  the  mortar  that  was 
in  Lehi,"  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  refer 

the  term  which  it  rogularly  employs  to  express  3Si)D  *)^  ; 
bat  Oeeenios  and  others  before  him  made  a  mistake  when 
they  took  Ti^'^n  /  as  the  proper  name  of  a  locality.  It 
was  only  a  general  term,  pagus^  village,  which  was  tian»> 
lated  into  1^  O^?). 
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ence  U  to  a  mortir-like  well-opening  in  the  j)lac$ 
Lehi,  and  that  (as  Keil  very  well  remarked)  the 
old,  frequently  reproduced  exposition  (approved 
also  byBertheau),  which  bids  us  think  of  "  the 
socket  of  a  tooth  in  the  jaw-bone/'  is  entirely  erro- 
neous. For  from  ver.  17,  where  Samson  throws 
the  jaw-bone  awnv.  nothing  more  is  said  about  it, 
and  the  name  Lclii  refers  only  to  the  place ;  just 
as  in  ver.  9  the  meaninj?  is,  not  that  the  Phili>tine8 
spread  themselves  about  a  real  jawbone,  but  about 
ttc  place  of  this  name.  The  well,  it  is  j>aid,  "  is 
in  Lehi  unto  this  dny."  The  place  derived  its 
name,  Ramath-Khi,  from  the  battle  of  the  jaw- 
bone ;  but  the  place  was  not  the  jaw-bone,  which 
could  not  exist  "  nnto  this  dny."  The  calling 
forth  of  the  well  was  a  second  deliverance,  distinct 
from  the  first,  which  was  won  in  battle.  It  oc- 
curred at  Lehi,  where  Samson  had  conquered,  in 
order  that  he  mij^ht  there  also  experience  the  van- 
ity of  all  strength  without  God.  The  old  opinion 
arose  from  the  fact  that,  except  in  ver.  9,  tne  an- 
cient versions  (the  Sept.)  everywhere  tnmalated 
the  term  Lehi,  whereas  it  is  a  proper  noun  in  ver. 
19  as  much  as  in  ver.  9,  as  Bochart  should  have 
known  precisely  from  the  article,  for  it  is  used  in 
all  three  instances,  ver.  9  included.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  later  medical  writers  call  the  sockets  of 
the  double  teeth  iKuoi,  mortars ;  but,  granted  that 
a  similar  utus  lofjnendi  prevailed  in  the  Bible, — of 
which  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  this  passage 
can  give,  —  the  use  of  the  article  would  be  sur- 
prising, because  elsewhere  (as  in  Zeph.  i.  11)  it 

points  (in  connection  with  the  noun  07^359)  to  a 
certain  definite,  mortar  like*  locality.  Mention 
might  also  be  made  of  the  cities  in  JPhrygia  and 
Cihcia  that  bore  the  name  flotmos.  The  true  view 
was  already  held  by  .losephus,  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gum,  and,  with  peculiar  clearness,  by  R.  I^vi  ben 
Gerson.  Perhaps  it  would  receive  further  illustra- 
tion from  the  locality  which  we  may  prob.ibly  ven- 
ture to  fix  upon  for  the  event.  For  tlu  question 
where  the  event  tdok  place  is  not  unimportant. 
It  must  be  assumed  (cf.  vers.  13,  14)  that  Etam 
and  Lehi  were  not  far  distant  from  each  other. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  the  connection  of  the 
entire  narrative,  that  the  PHilistincs  must  have 
threatened  especially  that  part  of  Judah  which  la^ 
contiguous  to  the  region  whence  Samson  made  his 
attacks.  For  this  reason  alone,  the  opinion  of  Van 
de  Velde  (adopted  by  Keil),  who  looks  for  it  on 
the  road  from  Tell  Kewelfeh  to  Beer-sheba,  ap- 
pears improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
ancient  tradition  which  locates  the  Well  of  LeKi 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis,  appears  to  me, 
notwithstanding  all  opposition,  to  be  entirely  prob- 
able. It  was  by  a  series  of  interesting  obser\'a- 
tions  and  arguments  that  Robinson,  Rodigcr,  and 
others,  established  the  fact  that  Eleutheropolis  and 
the  modem  Beit  Jibrin,  the  Betogabra  of  the 
Tabula  Peutingeriana^  are  the  same  place  (cf.  Ritr 
ter,  xvi.  139) ;  but  the  hints  of  the  Midrash  might 
have  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  even  now 
afibrd  additional  instruction.  To  the  peculiarities 
of  the  region  belong  the  numerous  cave-formations, 
which,  by  their  more  or  less  perfect  artificial  finish, 
prove  themselves  to  have  been  the  abodes  of  men 

1  Incla^ng,  donbtlcM,  a  comparison  with  the  hard, 
rocky  nature  of  a  mortar. 

i  Brt^k.  Babhf\^  §  A :,  p.  87  b.  The  right  reading  haa 
been  pr*^>rred  by  Amch,  tub  voct.  Our  editJoD*  of  the 
Midnwh  re-id  metropotii.  which  oniy  uncritical  editors  could 
hare  oTerlooked,  riooe  the  «JU>lanation  which  follows  indi- 
cafaM  the  true  reading. 


in  ancient  times.     ^H  (chor)  is  a  cavern,  and  the 

term  ^"^H  (Chorite,  E.  V.  Horite)  signifies  troglo- 
dytes, people  who  dwell  in  caverns.  Now,  wher- 
ever the  Cnorite  is  spoken  of,  the  Midrash  explaioi 
by  substitutin.<7  Eleutheropolis.'  It  has  not  hith- 
erto been  discovered  what  circumstance  induced 
the  Romans  to  give  this  beautiful  name  to  the 
place.  But  since  the  tradition  of  an  heroic  ex- 
ploit (nbil^  n^Wip)  was  connected  with  the 
place,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  derived  the  name 
'^Tin  n^^S  or  "^yn  n'^y,   which   it    may  hsTc 

borne,  nol  from  '^'H,  a  cavern,  but  from  "Tl,  a 
freeman.  ^"  Bene  Chorin,"  is  the  title  assumed  by 
tho-e  whom  heroic  feats  have  made  free.*  The  same 
idea  leads  the  Midrash  when  it  derives  Eleuther- 
opolis from  du'nUhf  freedom.  The  name  Eleuther- 
o|K)lis  was,  in  fact,  only  a  translation  of  the  andent 
name,  whose  meaning  the  inhabitants  had  changed 
from  "  City  of  the  Troglodyte  "  to  "  City  of  the 
Free,"  and  is  undeniably  found  in  the  Mishna  and 

Talmud  under  the  forms  ]^nVl  n^3  and  H^^ 

I'imnn.  If  the  inhabitants  expound  the  present 
name  Beit  Jibrin  as  meaning  "  House  of  Gabriel," 
every  one  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  in  the 
case  perceives  at  once  that  this  beoune  possiMe 
only  with  the  prevalence  of  Islam  in  those  regions. 
But  as  the  name  itself  is  older  than  Islam,  and  is 

apparently  found  in  the  Midrash  (as  ]'''^313  n'*2, 
Beth  Goberin),  the  conjecture  suggests  itself  that  it 
is  related  to  "HSISI,  hero,  iTH^,  heroism ;  which, 
if  true,  connects  it  once  more  with  Samson's 
achievement.  The  "  Honse  of  Heroism  "  answers 
entirely  to  the  **  House  of  Freedom."  And  u  i< 
at  least  not  impossible  that  a  change  of  ctynioloj;- 
ical  derivation,  like  that  in  the  case  of  Chonte. 

occurred    here   also,  aamcly,  from    fc^2^i  3^ 

a  hole,  to  "n2l3,  a  hero.    The  expression  ni3J 

]P  n,  in  the  sense  of  jaw-bone,  occurs  also. 

The  change  of  the  "Troglodytes'  City"  into 
the  "  City  of  Heroes,"  demonstrates  the  existence 
of  an  old  tradition,  which,  so  ^  as  the  names 
(Freedom,  Heroism)  can  explain  anything,  spoke 
of  the  hero  who  there  became  free.  Spnngs  are 
still  found  near  the  city.  One  in  particular,  near 
the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  flows  from  the  hard  rock, 
is  "tifiy-two  feet  deep,  and  apparently  ancient" 
(Rob.  ii.  26).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Josephat 
makes  Samson's  fountain  to  spring  out  of  a  rock, 
and  declares  that  its  name  was  still  known  in  his 
day.    The  Targum  likewise  says  that  God  did 

split  the  rock  (f^^**?),  and  translates:  "Tbejr 
called  it '  the  well  that  arose  at  the  prayer  of  Sam- 
son,' and  it  exists  in  Lehi  unto  tlus  day." 

No  other  well  than  this  [one  near  the  church  of 
St.  Anne],  can  be  intended  by  Jerome,  when  on 
passing  Socoh,  he  visits  the  Fountain  of  Samson 
{Ep.  ad  East.,  106,  ed.  Benedict.  86).  The  tradi- 
tion continned  steadfast  until  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Martyr,  who  says  {circa  600  a.  d.):  "Wc 

9  Cf.  Baxtorff,  L^.,  p.  888.  lanel  calls  Itaetf  1^  thh 
Dame  la  the  beautiful  hjmn  PtMck  ka^igadkcX,  with  nlff> 
enoe  to  the  time  when  Meeniah  shall  have  nuule  it  fiw.  It 
it  true,  at  least,  that  He  alooe  makes  free. 

4  Oa  the  coDflentKoeous  pocitloo  of  the  ^sot,  cf.  Zov, 
to  Beid-  of  TuOela,  U.  435,  note. 
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came  into  the  city  called  EliotropoUs,  where  Sam- 
ton,  that  m(»t  valiant  man,  slew  a  thousand  men 
%vith  a  jaw-bone,  oat  of  which  jaw-bone,  at  his 
prayer,  water  sprang  forth,  which  fountain  irri- 
gates that  place  unto  this  day :  and  we  were  at 
the  place  where  it  rises."  Traditions  reaching  so 
far  beyond  the  age  of  Islam,  are  always  worthy  of 
attention,  especially  when  they  suit  so  well  in  their 
localities.  For  the  distance  flt>m  Eleutheropolis 
combines  very  well  with  the  theatre  of  Samson's 
exploits  hitherto,  and  confirms  our  assumption 
that  £tam  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
Ddr  Dubbftn.  When  the  Jews  grounded  the  name 
"  City  of  Freedom  "  on  this  tradition,  they  followed 
considerations  not  only  beautiful,  but  also  both 
ethically  and  historically  correct. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
narrative  of  the  occurrence,  fhat,  while  Samson 
prays  to  **  Jehovah/*  the  answer  is  ascribed  to 
*•  Elohim : "  "  EloMm  clave  the  mortar."  Keil's 
explanation!  that  it  is  thereby  intimated  that  God 
worked  the  miracle  as  Lord  of  nature,  does  not 
seem  sufficient.  For  is  not  *'  Jehovah  "  the  Cre- 
ator of  Nature?  The  Targum  uses  that  name 
here.  According  to  our  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  in  our  Book,  the 
latter  appears  not  only  when  heathen  gods  are 
spoken  of,  but  also  wnen  others  than  believing 
Israelites  speak  of  God.  Elohim  is  here  used  in 
order  to  intimate  that  non-Israelites  also  ascribed 
the  wonderful  fountain  in  Lehi  to  divine  inter- 
vention. Not  only  Israel  tells  of  it,  how  Jehovah 
clave  it,  but  all  amnit  that  it  is  a  work  of  Elohim. 

Ver.  20.  And  Samson  Judged  Israel,  in  the 
days  of  the  Philistines,  twenty  years.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  history  of  Samson  (ch.  xiii.  1 ), 
it  is  stated  that  the  Philistines  lorded  it  over  Israel 
fortj  years.  In  ch.  xiii.  5  it  is  said :  **  he  shall 
hegm  to  deliver  Israel  "  Their  entire  downfall  he 
did  not  accomplish.  The  blame  of  thi»  rested  not 
only  with  the  people,  of  whom  ch.  xiii.  does  not 
say  that  they  had  repented,. but,  as  ch.  xvi.  shows, 
also  with  Samson.  But  the  twenty  years  during 
which  he  wrought  are  not  filled  out  oy  the  occur- 
rences related.  These  only  indicate  what  feats  and 
dangers  were  necessary  to' qualify  Samson  for  gov- 
ernment in  Israel.  And  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  after  this  the  Philistines  scarcely  undertook  to 
confront  him.  Doubtless,  the  tribe  of  Judah  al:»o, 
must  after  this  last  exi)Ioit  have  acknowledged  his 
divine  strength,  and  yielded  him  their  confidence. 
He  himself;  in  thirst  and  faintness,  had  learned 
that  God  alone  gives  strength  and  help ;  and  this 
may  have  served  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
people  also.  Israel  dwelt  in  security  and  peace  for 
twenty  years,  through  the  consecration  and  deeds 


of  Samson.  For  this  reason  he  stood  among  them 
as  Judge.  It  was  only  the  want  of  courage  on 
Israel's  part  —  due  to  its  imperfect  faith  —  and  the 
excess  of  it  on  Samson's  part,  that  plunged  both 
alike  into  new  distress  and  suffering. 


HOMILEnCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Bp.  Hall:  The  Philistines  that  had  before 
ploughed  with  Samson's  heifer,  in  the  case  of  the 
riddle,  are  now  ploughing  a  worse  fiirrow  with  a 
heifer  more  his  own.  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  these 
cowardly  Jews  say,  Knowest  thou  not,  etc. — 
Scott  :  Heartless  professors  of  religion,  who  value 
the  friendship  and  fear  the  frown  of  the  world,  and 
who  are  the  slaves  of  sin  and  Satan,  censure,  hate, 
and  betray  those  who  call  them  to  liberty  in  the 
service  of  God.  To  save  themselves,  in  times  of 
persecution,  they  often  apostatize  and  turn  betray- 
ers and  accusers  of  the  brethren.  —  Bp.  Hall: 
Now  these  Jews,  that  might  have  let  themselves 
loose  from  their  own  bondaee,  are  binding  their 
deliverer.  —  Henry  :  Thus  the  Jews  delivered  up 
our  Saviour,  under  pretense  of  a  fear  lest  the 
Romans  should  come,  and  take  away  their  place 
and  nation.  —  Wordsworth  :  This  conduct  of 
the  men  of  Judah,  saying  that  the  Philistines  are 
their  rulers,  and  delivering  Samson  to  them,  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  Jews,  saying,  **  We 
have  no  king  but  Ciesar"  (John  xix.  15),  and  de- 
livering up  Christ  to  the  Romans. 

Wordsworth  (on  Samson's  victory) :  A  greater 
miracle  was  wrought  *'  in  the  time  of  wheat-harv- 
est" (cf.  ver.  I),  namely,  at  the  first  [Christian] 
Pentecost,  when  three  thousand  were  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  Peter  and  of  the  other  Apostles, 
filled  with  the  Spuit  of  God.  —  Bp.  Hall  :  This 
victory  was  not  in  the  weapon,  was  not  in  the 
arm ;  it  was  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  moved 
the  weapon  in  the  arm.  O  God !  if  the  means  be 
weak,  l/hou  art  strong ! 

Hbnrt  (on  Samson's  prayer) :  Past  experiences 
of  God's  power  and  goodness,  are  excellent  pleas 
in  prayer  for  further  mercy.  "  Lest  the  uncircum- 
cised  triumph,  and  so  it  redound  to  God's  dis- 
honor." The  best  pleas  are  those  taken  from 
God's  glory.  —  Kitto  :  Not  many  would  have  had 
such  -strong  persuasion  of  the  Lord's  providential 
care  as  would  lead  them  to  cry  to  Him  for  water 
to  supply  their  personal  wants  in  the  like  exi- 
gency. 

Henry  (on  En-hakkore) :  Many  a  spring  of 
comfort  God  opens  to  his  people  which  may  fitly 
be. called  by  this  name :  it  is  tl^  *'  well  of  him  that 
I  cried."  — Tr.] 


Samson  visits  Gaza.     The  Philistines  meditate  his  destruction  ;  hut  he  escapes  at 
midnight,  carrying  the  gate  of  the  city  away  with  him. 

Chapter  XVL  1-3. 

1  Then  went  Samson  [And  Samson  went]  to  Gaza  ['Azzah],  and  saw  there  an 

2  harlot,  and  went  in  unto  her.^  And  it  was  told^  the  Gazites  ['Azzites],  saying, 
Samson  is  come  hither.  And  they  compassed  him  ^  in,  and  laid  wait  for  him  idl 
night  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were  quiet  all  the  night,  saying,  In  the  morning 
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5  when  it  b  day  we  shall  kill  him/  And  Samson  lay  till  midnight,  and  [he]  arose  at 
midnight,  and  took  [laid  hold  of]  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two 
posts,  and  went  away  with  them  [pulled  them  np],  bar  and  all,  and  put  them  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  an  [the]  hill  that  u  bdbre  He- 
bron. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  y«r.  1. "  IVhH  A^^X  Dr.  GmmI,  In  aeeocdMMM  with  hit  aporitkNi  (m*  btlow),  nodort,  wmd  kam  xm  ft*r, 
<*um1  came  (went)  to  her."  ^Thit  noderinf  to  certelnlj  poedble  (ef.  Oen.  tI.  90;  Pt.  U.  1,  eto.) ;  bat  aa  the  ezpnadoa  to 
»  ftUMliiic  eaphemtom,  the  writer  of  Jodcei  woald  eoercelj  beTe  employed  it  in  Ite  more  ptoper  eeoee  iMce,  where  the 
oootezt  woald  loeritablj  eagieit  the  leeet  ftTorable  interpretatioo.  —  Te.] 

[S  Ter.  1  —  1^3  (ef.  Oen.  Z3di.  90)  or  T^lpV^},  hu  doabtleee  been  droppwl  oat  of  the  text  by  sonie  orerrightoT 
transcribert.  The  Sept.,  Tug^un,  and  other  aodent  Ttrriona,  eappljr  the  defieiracy,  if  indeed  it  existed  in  th^r  daj. 
-Te.) 

[•  Ver.  2.  ~  !|3lb^l:  tbe  aeeomtlTe  (ef.  SBeles  ix.  14)  ot^jeet  of  thtoTwb  to  to  be  dieengaged  from  ib,  the  d^t 
of  the  hnmediatelj  foUowing  verb.  So  Berthcan  and  Keil.  Dr.  Ceeeel  tekee  the  word  in  the  Penm  "to  go  aboot,"  to 
patrol,  whieh  woald  reqaiie  the  ol^eet  "TV  (ba.  xxifi.  16)  or  TV^  (Cant.  iU.  8)  to  be  expreeml.  —  Te.] 

[4  Yer.  1  —  Vl^nn]  *l|72in  *TiH^?  :  Uteiallj,  ^  UntSL  momiog  light!  then  we  UU  him.**  That  to,  «  Watt 
(or,  with  rAreoce  to  the  preceding  ^S^.rin^, :  Be  <iaiet)  ontU  morning  light,"  ete.  (^  1  Bern.  L  22.  *)iM  ia  the 
IninitiTe  eooitmot,  ef.  Gee.  Ltx,  i.  ▼.  *T7,  B,  ^  b.  — Tk.] 


■XminCAL  AND  DOCnUM AL. 


Ver.  I.  And  Smmson  went  to  'Azsah.  The 
heroic  deeds  of  Samson  have  driven  the  Philistines 
back  within  their  old  boundary-lines.  They  no 
longer  venture  to  come  anywhere  near  him.  He, 
however,  with  the  fearlessness  of  genius,  under- 
takes to  visit  them  in  their  own  fortified  chief  city. 
'Azzah,  the  Gaza  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  most 
powerful  border-city  and  capital  of  the  Philistines. 
There,  as  in  Gath  and  Astidod,  remnants  of  the 
Anakim  are  said  to  have  remained  (Josh.  xi.  22). 

Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  name  HJP 
('Azzah),  different  opinions  have  been  expressed. 
Hitzig's  derivation  from  ^?,  "  she-goat,"  has  been 
justly  called  in  question  by  Stark  ( Gaza  und  die 
phiiisL  Kiiste,  p.  46).  But  by  the  side  of  the  view 
which,  after  the  older  authorities  (from  Jerome 

down)  he  adopts  —  which  makes  njj  to  be  ''  the 
strong,  fortitiod  citv,"  in  contrast  with  the  open 
country,  and  appeals  to  such  names  as  Rome  and 
Valentia  as  analogous  —  I  would  fjlace  another, 
perhaps  more  accordant  with  the  national  spirit  of 
the  Philistines.  The  origin  of  the  name  must 
probablv  be  sought  in  the  worship  of  Mars-Ty- 
phoii,  tlie  warlike  Death-god.  Movers  has  com- 
pared 'A^i^o-to,  the  Troezenian  name  of  Persephone, 

with  njp  {Pfifinizier,  i.  367).  "Strong,"  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  appropriately  prei- 
kated  of  death ;   accordingly  it   is   said    in  the 

"  Song  of  Solomon  "  (ch.  viii.  6) :  "  Strong  (TlfS) 
as  death  is  love."  To  the  name  *A{fiffla  (Azesia) 
not  only  el-Asa,  the  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians 
(Mars-Asiz)  would  correspond,  but  also  and  espe- 
cially 7JHJS  (Azazel),  to  whom  the  Mosaic  law 

itcnt  the  goat  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people. 
The  name  'Azzah  had  its  origin  in  the  service  of 
subterranean,  typhonic  deities,  peculiar  to  the 
coasts  of  the  lifediterranean  sea.  Although  the 
Greeks  called  the  city  Gaza,  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  etymology  of  this  word 
{yd(a),  which  signifies  "  pul)lic  treasure,"  is  not  to 
be  brought  into  comparison. 

Samson  comes  not,  alas  t  like  the  tribe  of  Judah 


(ch.  i.  18),  to  conquer  the  city.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  sensuality  which  at  other  times 
lulled  his  heroism  to  sleep,' was  also  the  occasion 
of  his  present  visit  to  (laza.  The  cuUus  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Philis- 
tine women,  were  favorable  to  voluptuousness. 

Ancient  expositors  explained  HJ  iT  to  mean  a  ^ 

male  inn-keeper,  a  hostess.  They  were  so  far 
right,  that  the  houses  of  harlots  were  those  that 
stood  open  to  all  comers,  including  such  strangers 
as  had  no  relations  of  acquaintance  and  mutual 
hospitality  with  any  one  in  the  city.  (Compare, 
in  Latin,  the  transuion  into  each  other  of  catq» 
and  Uno,  caupona  and  lena.)  Hence,  the  Tai^gum 
has  everywhere  (including  Judg.  xi.  1)  translated 

njir  by  Wn'»|Tj;«,  i.  «.,  «  female  innkeeper,- 
waw9iK9uu  On  this  account,  the  spies,  also,  whom 
Joshua  sent  out,  and  who  were  influenced  by  no 
sensual  impulses,  could  quarter  themselves  no- 
where in  Jericho  but  in  the  house  of  a  sonak  (Josh, 
ii.  1 ).  Samson  did  not  come  to  Gaza  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  a  harlot :  for  it  is  said  that  "  be 
went  thither,  and  saw  there  a  zonah,"  But  wbea 
he  wished  to  remain  there  over  night,  there  was 
nothing  for  him,  the  national  enemy,  but  to  abide 
with  the  zonah.  This  time  the  narrative  gives  no 
occasion  to  tax  him  with  sensuality.  We  do  not 
read,  as  in  ver.  4,  "  and  he  loved  her."  His  stay 
is  spoken  of  in  language  not  different  from  that 
employed  with  reference  to  the  abode  of  the  spies 
in  the  house  of  Rahab.  The  words,  **  he  saw 
her,"  only  indicate  that  when  he  saw  a  woman  of 
her  class,  he  knew  where  he  could  find  shelter  for 
the  iii^ht.  The  purpose  of  his  coming  was  to  give 
the  Philistines  a  new  proof  of  his  fearlessness, 
which  was  such  that  he  aid  not  shun  to  meet  them 
in  their  own  chief  city. 

Ver.  2.  And  when  the  'Azzites  were  told, 
that  Samson  was  oome  thither.  He  had  been 
seen.  It  was  probably  towards  evening  when  he 
entered  the  city.  The  houses  in  which  the  trade 
of  a  xonah  was  carried  on,  lay  anciently  and  stUl 
lie  on  the  walls  of  the  city  (Josh.  iL  15),  not  &r 
from  the  gates.  Although  it  is  not  stated  whether 
the  inhabitants  knew  where  he  was,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  they  did ;  for,  being  in  the  city^  he 
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had  DO  choice  as  to  his  place  of  abode.  The  king 
of  Jericho  commands  Kahab  to  deliver  up  the 
spies ;  but  the  description  here  given  of  the  way 
in  which  the  'Azzites  set  to  work  to  catch  the 
dreaded  foe,  is  highly  amusing  and  characteristic. 
The  most  direct  way  would  have  lK?en  to  have 
attacked  him  in  the  house  of  tliu  zonah ;  but  that 
course  they  avoid.  They  propose  to  lie  in  wait  for 
him  when'he  comes  out    Our  author's  use  of  the 

imperfects  ^OJJ  and  '"QT^^l  is  peculinr  and  in- 
teresting. That  of  which  they  speak,  and  say  it 
most  be  done,  as  :  **  patrols  must  go  about,''  and 
'*  bands  must  lie  in  wait  all  night  at  the  gate,"  the 
graphic  narrator  relates  as  if  it  were  actually  done. 
They  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  but  instead 
of  patrolling  and  watching  '*  all  night,"  they  were 

afraid,  and  kept  quiet  "  aU  night"  (nVVn-bj, 
nsed  twice  in  order  to  hint  at  the  contrast  between 
counsel  and  action  which  they  exhibited).  They 
should  doubtless  have  been  on  their  legs  through- 
out the  night,  but  in  fact  they  10^^^^^  kept 
themselves'still,  made  no  noise,  and  heard  nothing, 

i'ust  as  a  timid  householder,  who  is  afraid  of  tlie 
inrglar,  feigns  to  be  fast  asleep,  so  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  hear  the  robbery  going  on.  The  gate, 
they  say  to  each  other,  is  firmly  fastened,  so  that 
he  cannot  get  out  of  the  citv,  and  to-morrow,  at 
sunrise,  we  have  certainly  killed  him  (the  narrator 
again  represents  the  thing  talked  aliout  as  done, 
VT^^^rr).  "Ah  yes,  to-morrow ! "  To-morrow, 
to-morrow,  only  not  to-da^^,  is  the  language  of  all 
lazy  pteple  —  and  of  the  timorous  as  welM 

Ver.  3.  But  Samson  slept  till  midnight.  He 
had  been  told  that  his  presence  in  Gaza  was 
known.  How  little  fear  he  felt,  appears  from  the 
iact  that  he  slept  till  midnight  Then  he  arose, 
went  calmly  to  tne  gate,  and  (as  it  was  closed  and 
barred)  lifted  out  its  posts,  placed  the  doors  on  his 
shonlden,  and  tranquilly  proceeded  on  his  wa^ 
home.  Humor  and  strength  characterized  all  his 
deeds.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  mightv  jest 
which  he  played  off  on  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza, 
was  also  the  worst  humiliation  which  he  could  in- 
flict upon  them.  The  gates  of  a  place  symbolized 
its  civic  and  national  strength,  inasmuch  as  they 
represented  ingress  into  it.  Samson  enacted  lit- 
erally, as  it  were,  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  : 
"  Thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  its  enemies  " 
(Gen.  xxiL  17).  The  fiEict  tnat  Kebecca  is  dis- 
missed with  the  same  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv.  60) 
"  Majr  thpr  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  who  hate 
it!"  indicates  the  popular  diffusion  of  the  idea 
that  to  take  possession  of  an  enemy's  gate  is  to 
obtain  a  complete  victory  over  him.  Hence,  in 
the  East  victonous  princes  have  frequently  literally 
carried  away  the  gates  of  conquered  cities  (cf. 
Hammer,  Gesch,  de»  Otman.  Reiau^  i.  267).  For 
the  same  reason,  Almansor,  when  he  took  Com- 
postella,  caused  the  doors  of  the  St.  James'  Church 
to  be  lifted  out,  and  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders 

1  [The  above  expbtiMttfcm  of  v«r.  S  Is  mora  ingsnknu 
Vttaxi  mdsfiictoi7.  The  text  does  not  speak  of  what  the 
PbilistiiMS  nid  ought  to  be  done,  bat  of  what  was  done. 
It  to  true,  that  this  view  nxvtii  with  the  dlfllctilty  of  ex- 
pUolog  how  Samson  could  carry  off  the  gate,  and  the 
watchers  be  apparently  none  the  wiaer.  The  anawer  to 
probably  that  after  the  guards  and  Uers-ln-wail  were  posted, 


of  Christians,  to  Cordova,  in  sign  of  his  victory 
(Ferreras,  Gesch.  von  Svanien,  iii.  14.5).  The  same 
idea  presents  itself  in  ^orth-German  legends,  when 
giants  are  represented  as  carrying  awa^  churches 
from  their  places,  in  order  to  show  their  hostility 
against  Chnstianity  (Schambach  and  Midler,  A^te- 
der$.  Sagen,  pp.  150,  151). 

But  precisely  because  the  removal  of  t^e  gate 
of  Gaza  was  expressive  of  the  national  humiliation 
of  the  Philistines  before  Israel — Israel  having,  as 
it  were,  in  the  person  of  its  representative,  taken 
their  chief  city  by  storm  —  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  statement  that  Samson  carried  the  gate  "  up 

to  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  0.39^9)  He- 
bron," in  a  more  literal  sense  than  Keil  feels  him- 
self bound  to  do.  Hebron  was  the  centre  and 
chief  seat  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  probably 
the  abode  of  Samson  also  during  the  twenty  years 
of  his  judgeship.  Israel's  triumph  and  the  Philis- 
tines' ignominy  were  both  most  plainly  expressed 
when  the  gate  of  Gaza  was  lying  before  Hebron ; 
for  it  was  found  appropriate  to  carry  the  gates  of 
the  chief  city  of  the  enemy  to  the  cliief  city  of  the 
conqueror,  otherwise  Hebron  would  not  have  been 
mentioned  at  all.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
the  gate  so  far  as  Hebroh,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
waste  a  word  upon  it.  He  who  wrenched  the  gate 
from  its  firm  security,  could  also  carry  it  to  He- 
bron. Besides,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  Judaea,  he 
had  time  enough.  In  Hebron  the  evidences  of  the 
great  hero's  triumph  and  the  Philistines'  humilia- 
tion were  probably  exhibited  long  after  the  event 
took  place.  Even  when  nations  seem  least  capa- 
ble of  doing  great  things,  it  is  yet  a  cheering  sign, 
promissory  of  better  days,  if  they  take  pleasure  in 
the  great  deeds  of  former  times.  Israel  was  in 
sen'itude  for  the  very  reason  that  it  no  longer 
knew  the  greatness  of  its  ancestors  (ch.  ii.  10). 
Whoever  takes  pleasure  in  Samson,  affords  some 
ground  to  hope  tor  freedom. 


UOMILSnCAL  AND  PRACTIGAU 

The  ancient  church  used  the  gate  of  Gaza,  as  a 
type  of  the  gates  of  hell  destroyed  by  Christ.  A 
liiodem  art-critic,  it  it  true,  has  remarked  that 
most  of  the  pictures  which  were  supposed  to  be 
representations  of  Samson,  carrying  away  the 
gates  of  Gaza,  are  not  such,  but  represent  the  par- 
alytic of  the  gospels,  who  took  up  his  bed  and 
walked  (Martigny,  DictionncUre,  p.  599).  But  the 
essential  matter  is,  not  the  pictures,  but  the  spirit. 
Gaza  is,  as  it  were,  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy. 
Samson,  who  enters  it,  resembles  Christ,  who  is 
laid  in  the  grave.  But  the  enemy  cannot  bind  the 
living  Word.  He  not  only  rises  m>m  the  dead,  but ' 
He  deprives  the  fortress  of  its  gates,  so  that  it  can 
no  longer  detain  any  who  would  be  ftee.  Only 
he  remains  a  captive,  in  whom  sin  reigns,  and  pas- 
sion is  supreme  —  who  would  be  ft«e  ftx>m  Christ. 

thew  rendered  sleepy  by  Inaetioo  (^S^Hn^),  and  confi- 
dent that  Samson  would  not  leave  the  'zonak  until  morn- 
ing, became  "  qotot  **  In  a  tense  beyond  that  Intended  by 
the  Instructlonfl  they  had  reoeWed  —  in  other  words,  al- 
lowed themMlTW  to  fall  asleep.  Cf.  Bertheau  and  Keil.  -^ 
Tb.J 
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Samson*8  fall     He  loves  a  Philistine  woman^  and,  confiding  to  her  the  secret  of  hit 
strength^  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Chapter  XVL  4-20. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  afterward  [after  this],  that  he  loved  a  woman  in  the  valley  of 

5  Sorek,  whose  name  wets  Delilah.  And  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  came 
up  unto  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Entice  [Persuade]  him,  and  see  wherein  his  great 
strength  lieth^  and  by  what  means  we  may  prevail  against  him,  that  we  may  bind  him 
to  afflict  [ut.  hnmbie,  I.  e.,  rabda«]  him :  and  we  will  give  thee  every  one  of  us  eleven  ban- 

6  dred  pieces  of  silver.-  And  Delilah  said  to  Samson,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherein 
thy  great  strength  lieth^  and  wherewith' thou  mightest  be  bound  to  afflict  [subdue] 

7  thee.  And  Samson  said  unto  her,  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withs  [moist 
cords],*  that  were  never  [have  not  beenj  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  an- 

8  other  [any  other]  man.  Then  the  lords  fprinces]  of  the  Philistines  brought  up  to  her 
seven  green  withs  [moist  cords],  which  had  not  been  dried,  and  she  bound  him 

9  with  them.  (Now  there  were  men  lying  in  wait,  abiding  with  her  in  the  chamber.)' 
And  she  said  unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he  brake  the 
withs  [cords]  as  a.  thread  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  toucheth  [smelleth]  the  fire.    So 

10  his  strength  was  not  known.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Behold,  thou  hast 
mocked  [deceivedl  me,  and  told  me  lies :  now  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherewith  thou 

1 1  mightest  be  bound.  And  he  said  unto  her,  K  they  bind  me  fisist  [omit :  fast]  with 
new  ropes  that  never  were  occupied  [with  which  no  work  was  ever  done],  then  shall 

12  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  another  [any  other]  man.  Delilah  therefore  took  new  ropes, 
and  bound  him  therewith,  and  said  unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Sam- 
son.    (And  there  were  Hers  in  wait  abiding  in  the  chamber.)'    And  he  brake  them 

13  from  off  his  arms  like  a  thread.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Hitherto  thou  bast 
mocked  [deceived]  me,  and  told  me  lies :  tell  me  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound. 

14  And  he  said  unto  her.  If  thou  weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my  head  wiUi  [i.  c,  into] 
the  web  [i.  •.,»!•  warp].  And  [tho  did  lo,  and]  she  fastened  it  with  the  pin,  and  said 
unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.     And  he  awaked  out  of  his  sleep, 

15  and  went  away  with  [pulled  out]  the  pin  of  the  beam  [loom],  and  with  [omit :  with] 
the  web  [or,  wup].  And  she  said  unto  him,  How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee,  when 
thine  heart  is  not  with  me  ?    Thou  hast  mocked  [deceived}  me  these  three  times,  and 

1 6  hast  not  told  me  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  she 
pressed  him  daily  with  her  words,  and  urged  him,  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto 

17  death ;  That  he  told  her  all  his  heart,  and  said  unto  her,  There  hath  not  come  a 
razor  upon  mine  head ;  for  I  have  been  [am'l  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  my  mother's 
womb :  if  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will  go  from  me,  and  I  shall  become  weak, 

1 8  and  be  like  any  [all]  other  man  [men].  And  when  [omit :  when]  Delilah  saw  that 
he  had  told  her  all  his  heart,  [and]  she  sent  and  called  for  the  lords  [princes]  of 
the  Philistines,  saying,  Come  up  this  once,  for  he  hath  shewed  me '  all  his  heart. 
Then  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her,  and  brought  [the] 

19  money  in  their  hand.  And  she  made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees ;  and  she  called  for 
a  man,  and  she  caused  him  to  shave  [and  she  shaved]  *  off  the  seven  locks  of  his 

20  head;  and  she  began  to  afflict  [subdue]  him,  and  his  strength  went  from  him.  And 
she  said,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  said,  I  will  go  out  as  at  other  times  before,  and  shake  myself  [free].*  And  he 
wist  not  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah}  was  departed  from  him. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAUMATICAL. 
[I  Ver.  7.  —  D'^nb  D'^nn^ :  Ut«»Uy,  "motot  oonta  or  itriiigi.*'  Ksl:  "  1*"TJ  omoi  itrinf,  ♦.  g.,  of  a  bow,  P». 
si.  2 ;  and  in  Arabic  and  Syriao  both  bow<atrlng  and  gultar-atiing.  Now  gineo  tha  Q^HH^  art  here  ^anguished  from 
the  C\'lbS,  npee  (tot.  11),  the  Ibnner  moat  be  understood  of  animal  tendons  or  gat<«trlngs.**  It  is  oeftainly  in  ftror 
or  this  Tiew  that  the  D^^^iH^  are  to  be  '^  moist,"  as  also  that  it  makes  a  strong  and  eUmaotIo  distinction  between  CT^/T 
•nd  C^nhl?.     Compare  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. :  Mvpatc  VYpotc.  —  Ta.] 
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[i  V«r.  9.  —  "^rjna  pb  3t^^  3!?VVT1 :  "mxI  the  larker  Mt  for  her  in  the  apartment."  In  itwlf  oonilderedt 
^"^H  might  be  eoUeetiTe,  m  rendered  by  the  S.  Y.  (ef.  eh.  xx.  88) ;  bnt,  althoogh  other  PhiUstinee  may  hare  been 
near  at  hand,  it  wonld  be  dUBonlt  to  conceal  the  preeenee  in  the  room  itaelf  of  more  than  one,  and  hence  it  woald  hardl/ 
te  attempted.  H^  ifl  dot.  commodi.  The  rendering,  "  with  her,"  adopted  alio  by  Caaeel  (and  De  Wette),  !■  not  indeed 
impoHible,  bat  girea  to  7)  *  meaning  which  it  rarely  has,  and  which  is  here  less  suitable.  —  Tr.] 

9  Ter.  18.  —  The  reading  ^v  of  the  kerl  Is  eridently  the  correct  one,  notwithstanding  KelPs  remarks  in  fliTor  of  rV^, 
iKdl  woaM  make  the  danse  a  remark  inserted  by  the  narrator  :  "  for  he  had  showed  her  (H  ')  »U  his  heart.**  ~-  Tm.] 

14  Ter.  19.  —  H  vjIH]  :  **  and  she  shared."  The  plel  is  not  cansatiTe  here  ;  compare  the  pual  in  Ter.  17.  The  £. 
V.  seems  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  Yalgate  and  Alex.  Sept.,  which  translate  tE^^S^^  by  *<  barber.*'  "  The 
man  "  (ID'^Hb  -  tZ^^KTlb)  is  probably  the  Philistine  who  was  on  duty  at  the  tfane  as  « Inrker ;  **  and  DeUlah  oalls 
OB  hiwit  in  order  to  hare  somebody  n<«r  to  defend  her  should  Samson  wake  daring  the  shearing  process.    Cf  KeiL  —Tft.] 

[5  Ter.  20.  --  ^^pH :  Dr.  Cassel  traoslates,  tnlt  mkh  ermannm^  "pat  on  and  assert  my  manhood.'*  He  sappoees 
{Samson  to  see  the  Philistines,  and  to  expreM  his  determination  to  glre  them  battle  as  heretofore  (see  below).  Bat  not 
to  say  that  *1p)3  will  not  bear  this  sense,  it  seems  clear  Uiat  the  "  other  times  '*  refer  to  the  prerlous  attempts  of  Deli- 
lah to  master  his  secret  —  Tr.] 


SXEOKTICAL   AND   DOOTfUNAL. 

Vcr.  4.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  loved  a 
woman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  whose  name  was 
Telilah.  Let  him  who  stand:),  take  heed  lest  he 
ItU.  This  is  valid  also  for  the  powerful  person- 
flity  of  Samson.  It  is  true  that  the  adventures, 
in  which  sensuality  ensnared  him,  had  hitherto 
lieen  only  occasions  for  actine  as  the  hero  of  his 
]>cople.  But  it  is  true  also  that  his  present  love 
d'.flfers  in  many  respects  from  that  which  he  gave 
to  the  woman  of  Timnah.  Then  he  was  young, 
and  for  his  people's  sake  needed  natufal  occasions 
f>r  war  against  the  Philistines  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  at  that  time  he  sought  lawful  mat- 
limony.  Now,  he  has  long  been  a  man.  His 
strength  and  greatness  need  no  more  demonstra- 
tion. Delilah  was  not  his  wife :  if  not  a  *'zonah," 
she  was  still  but  a  weaver- woman,  whom  ho  saw 
and  loved.  Moral  dangers,  like  all  dangers,  may, 
in  the  providence  of  Gwl,  serve  to  give  experience 
to  a  man,  and  aflbrd  him  opportunities  for  vic- 
tory; but  to  run  into  them,  in  the  confidence  of 
winning  new  victories,  is  not  permitted,  even  to  a 
Samson.  The  "  Nazir  of  Elohim  "  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  common  rules :  everything  is  lawful 
tor  him ;  but  only  so  long  as  he  docs  not  desecrate 
by  means  of  itsdf  the  strength  with  which  he  is 
endowed. 

By  giving  the  name  of  th€  place  where,  and  of 
the  woman  whom,  Samson  loved,  the  narrator 
already  foreshadows  the  temptation  into  which  he 
placed  himself.  The  Nachal  ( Vallev  of)  Sorek  is 
evidently  named  after  a  variety  of  the  grape  -—  in 
appearance  almost  stoneless,  yet  provided  with  a 
soft  stone,  and  productive  of  a  precious  red  wine 
(cf  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  Isa.  v.  2)  —  which  elsewhere  gives 
the  name  Kischmi  to  an  Arabian  island  (Ritter, 
xii.  452).  Of  the  position  of  the  Nachal  Sorek 
we  have  no  other  tradition  than  that  of  Eusebius, 
who  knew  a  place  named  Sorcch  (a/.  /.  Barcch), 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Zorah, 
the  home  of  Samson.  But  this  tradition  can 
scarcely  be  accepted.  For  the  place,  judging  fix)m 
the  connection  of  the  narrative,  cannot  have  been 
remote  fit)m  Gaza  (cf  ver.  21  >.  Nay,  even  the  im- 
mediate connection  of  our  narrative  with  the  pre- 
vious occurrence  in  Gaza,  points  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  latter  city.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
predscly  in  the  region  indicated  by  Eusebius,  all 


Philistine  supremacy  was  abrogated  by  the  grow- 
ing fear  of  Samson's  activity  as  Judge.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  that  the  tradition  followed  by  Euse- 
bius, connects  itself  with  the  exegesis  of  ch.  xiii. 
25.  It  will  therefore  be  an  allowable  conjecture, 
to  assume  as  the  theatre  of  the  sad  catastrophe 
which  is  now  related,  the  present  wretched  village 
Simsim,  whence  the  W&dy  (Nachal)  Simsint,  passed 
by  the  traveller  on  the  way  from  Gaza  to  Ashke- 
lon,  where  it  debouches,  derives  its  name  (Ritter, 
xvL  68).  It  is  remarkable  that  another,  albeit  in 
this  respect  erroneous  tradition,  led  astrajr  by  the 
name  Askulftn,  Ashkelon,  has  identified  this  w&dy 
with  the  brook  Eshcol,  which  must  indeed  be 
sought  near  llebron,  but  which  likewise  derived 
its  name  from  the  grapes  of  that  region. 

The  name  of  the  \voman  would  not  have  been 
given  by  the  narrator,  had  he  not  wished  to  inti- 
mate the  same  idea  which  R.  Mair  expressed  [Sola, 
9,  2 ;  Jalhit,  n.  70),i  whe»  he  remarked,  that  even 
it*  Delilah  hud  not  been  her  name,  she  might  nev- 
ertheless properly  be  so  called,  because  H  vT  v^T 
m^D  nW,  "she  debilitated  his  strength."    The 

form  vl  vT  (from  Chaldee  vb"T)  has  clearly  also 
given  rise  to  the  name  AoAtScC,  which  is  given  to 
l)clilah  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  many  MSS.  of 
Josophus,  and  which  is  therefore  probably  not  a 
false  rending.  We  meet  also  with  a  Greek  female 
name  AoAU,  9a\lZos,  The  name  Delilah  reminds 
us  readily  of  the  onomatopoetic  German  word 
ein4ulUn  [English,  to  luU  asleep],  Greek  fiavKoXim 
(whence  a  proper  name  Bai^icaAor).  Sensuality 
sings  and  lulls  the  manly  strength  of  the  hero  to 
sleep.  The  voluptuous  chiefs"-*  of  the  Philistines 
know  this  full  well,  and  therefore  they  say ; 

Ver.  5.  Persuade  him,  and  see  wherein  his 
great  strength  Ueth.  Samson  was  no  giant* 
coarse  and  elephantine,  like  a  Cyclops ;  otherwise, 
they  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  explain  his 
strength.  The  shoulders  on  which  he  oore  the 
gate-doors  of  Gaza  were  not  sixty  ells  apart,  as  in 
the  figurative  expression  of  the  Talmud.  He  was 
regularly  built,  although  we  may  conceive  of  him 

1  Cf.  Bamidbar  RabbOy  $  9,  p.  194  6. 
S  Q^3*^,  yyS  *    pvobsbly  etTinologlcally   eonneoted 
with  die  Greek  rvpa»v-o(.     The  Targam  translates  ^J3*^^, 
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ai  tall  and  stately ;  full  of  spirit,  yet  ^ood-natured 
and  kind,  as  the  possessor  of  true  divine  genius 
always  is. 

But  on  this  very  account,  because  physically  he 
did  seem  very  dittorent  from  themselves,  and  as 
they  knew  not  the  power  of  divine  insjpiration, 
they  entertained  the  wide-spread  superstition,  still 
current  in  the  East,  that  he  had  some  occult  means 
at  his  service,  iVom  which  he  derived  his  unusual 
strength.  The  expressions  for  amulets  and  charms 
for  such  and  similar  purposes,  are  still  very  numer- 
ous in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  idioms.  Hustem, 
according  to  the  Iranian  legend,  could  not  have 
overcome  Isfendiar,  if  he  had  not  previously  learned 
the  charm  which  gave  the  latter  his  strength. 
Scandinavian  mythology,  also,  puts  Thor  in  pos- 
session of  his  highest  strength,  only  when  he  puts 
on  the  girdle  wliich  assures  it  to  him.  Even  in 
Germany,  the  superstiiion  was  prevalent  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  that  persons  had  some- 
times become  ** fearfully  strong"  through  the  use 
of  demoniac  flesh  (Meier,  Schwab.  *Sa^«n,  p.  111). 
In  the  year  1718  a  person  confessed  that  the 
devil  had  given  him  a  receipt,  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  felt  himself  stronger  than  all  other  men 
(cf.  Tharsander,  SchaupkUx  tmger,  Meitwngent  iL 
514  f). 

It  was  all  important  for' the  Philistines  to  learn 
Samson's  charm,  in  order  to  render  it  powerless. 
They  hear  of  his  love  for  Delilah.  Ihey  were 
aware  that  before  this  the  hero  had  failed  to  with- 
stand the  cajoleries  of  the  woman  ho  loved.  In 
both  earlier  and  later  times,  the  orientals  were 
conversant  with  the  dangers  which  often  arise  to 
even  the  greatest  heroes  and  kings,  from  their 
weakness  toward  women.  Tradition  and  poetry 
are  full  of  it.  In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  (I.  cli. 
iv.  26  f.)  we  read :  "  Many  have  gone  out  of  their 
wit3  for  women,  and  have  become  slaves  on  ac- 
count of  them.  Many  have  perished,  and  erred, 
and  sinned,  by  reason  of  women."  And  the  Turk- 
ish poet  llamdi  says :  "  Brother,  if  thou  comest  to 
women,  do  not  trust  them.  Women  have  deceived 
even  prophets."  Though  this  be  true,  all  women 
are  not  thereby  defaro^.  Traitors  like  Delilah 
are  only  those  who  are  such  as  she  was,  just 
as  the  only  lovers  of  treason  are  cowardly  men, 
like  the  Philistines,  who  dare  not  meet  greatness 
openly. 

And  we  will  give  thee  eleven  hundred  pieces 
(tf  ailver  each.  It  is  a  very  mean  trade  that  is 
here  driven  with  the  affections  of  Samson.  It  is 
an  instance  so  deterrent,  that  it  might  well  move 
deeply  and  instruct  both  young  and  old.  The 
woman  of  Timnah  betrayed  Samson  either  from 
fear  or  from  Philistine  zeal :  this  one  sells  him  for 
money  ;  and  the  Philistines  with  whom  she  trades 
ai*e  very  careful  in  making  their  promises.  It  is 
not  enough,  they  stipulate,  that  she  ascertains  the 
«ecret ;  it  must  be  such  that  use  can  be  made  of  it, 
and  that  with  the  particular  specified  result.  This 
carcfulnei^s  shows  that  the  cold-blooded  Philistines 
knew  with  whom  they  had  to  do.  So  much  the 
sadder  is  it  to  see  Samson  lavish  caresses  on  such 
a  woman.    The  sum  for  which  Delilah  consents 

1  The  Targom  speaks  of  1,100  silver  tilin   (^^^TD, 

frem  17^  P).  On  the  relatioii  of  the  eeU  to  the  shekel, 
ef.  my  "JU4i»ehe  Qtukichu^"'  In  Brfeh  and  Qrober's  BhCf- 
UopMie,  p.  80. 

«  [Compare  Joe.,  Ant.  t.  8, 11  —  Ta.] 

t  [Dr.  Caeeel  aMumen  all  throa((h  the  present  diseoaeloa 
that  Dflilah  »rnM  a  FhiHittiiie  woman.  He  Is  prohablj  cor- 
net, cf.  Suaihi  BibU  Diet.,  mC  « DeUlah."     WordeworUi, 


to  sell  the  hero  is  not  insignificant  Since  twA 
of  the  princes  promises  1,100  shekels  of  silver,  and 
since,  according  to  Judg.  iiL  3,  the  number  of 
prina'S  may  be  set  do^m  as  five,  the  sum  pledged 
amount  d  to  5,5U0  shekels,  between  4,500  and  5,000 
[Prussian]  Reichsthaler  \i.  f.,,  between  3,000  and 
3,500  dollarsl.»  —  Ilad  Curius,  the  Roman,  been 
less  ni^ardly  towards  Fulvia,  his  scortum,  the 
Catilinian  conspiracy  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  successful  (Sallust,  CalUina,  23). 

Vers.  6-9.  If  they  bind  me  with  aeyen  flresli 
oorda.  Delilah  accepts  the  offers  held  out  by 
treason,  and  begins  to  insinuate  herself  into  Sana- 
son's  favor  ^  by  inquiries  about  his  strength.  But 
Samson  does  not  tell  her  the  truth.  Why  not  ? 
Because  from  that  moment  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.  For 
her  questions  reminded  him  of  the  divine  origin 
of  his  strength,  which  was  not  given  for  anch  a 
house,  and  which  after  a  true  answer  could  no 
longer  be  secure  there.  As  soon  as  he  told  the 
truth,  he  must  either  depart  or  perish,  separate 
from  his  charmer  or  suffer.  The  mediaeval  poetry 
in  which  heroes  of  superior  origin  live  peaceably 
with  women,  but  are  obliged  to  separate  from 
them  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  inquire  after  their 
descent,  represents  the  same  thought  in  poetical 
garb.  The  wife's  questions,  however,  in  these  fic- 
tions, are  not  put  with  treasonable  intent.  They 
nevertheless  drive  the  man  away  (cf.  my  work': 
Der  Schwan,  p.  21,  etc.). 

Want  of  confidence  and  national  fellowship'  do 
not  permit  Samson  to  give  the  true  answer  to 
Delilah.  But  if  these  l^  wanting,  how  can  he 
consort  with  her,  even  leavhig  her  questions  out 
of  view  ?  That  this  is  not  impossible,  is  but  too 
plain;  but  the  explanation  of  it  is  nnpleasin^. 
Samson,  in  his  sensual  sports,  lays  no  claims  to 
morality,  and  the  heroism,  in  which  he  feels  him- 
self secure,  sleeps  under  the  pleasing  sensations 
of  the  plav.  He  would  continue  to  divert  himself, 
and  thereiore  prefers  not  to  tell  the  truth.  In  the 
"  seven  cords,  however,  he  already  hints  at  the 
'*  seven  locks  **  of  his  head.  Here  is  (he  germ  of 
his  fall.  He  seeks  to  quiet  Delilah  by  some  sort 
of  answer.  Seven  cords  of  animal  tendons,  not 
yet  stretched  (cf.  Saalschfltz,  ArckSologUf  i.  141, 
note  8),  are  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  render  a 
strong  man  incapable  of  defending  himself.  It 
was  an  answer  which  Delilah  mignt  reasonably 
believe,  while  for  himself  it  contained  no  daoger ; 
for  who  will  put  the  cords  on  him,  except  by  hia 
own  permission  1  Even  when  at  a  subsequent  ritit 
Delilah  had  the  cords  in  readiness,  and  coaxed  him 
to  allow  her  to  bind  him  with  them,  he  conld  still 
consent  to  be  passive,  ^ad  the  Philistines  ac- 
tually attacked  him,  it  would  but  have  afibrded 
him  a  desirable  opportunity  for  an  heroic  feat. 
But  the  Philistines  are  carediil,  and  keep  at  a  di»» 
tance  until  they  see  how  the  trial  will  end.  When 
Delilah  raises  the  cry  of  Philistines,  Samson  rends 
the  cords  asunder  as  so  many  threads  of  tow.  He 
gave  a  proof  of  his  strength,  but  gained  no  vio> 
tory. 

however,  who  legarda  her  ae  ^•,  Ught,  venal  wonaa  ef 
SanMon'i  own  tribe,'*  makes  a  soggeetion  worth/  of  eooaid- 
eratloa  on  the  other  ride.  "  Henoe,"  he  says  (namely,  ■>»• 
being  an  IneulUeei),  ^*  she  profceied  love  Ibr  Samson,  when 
■he  iaid,  <The  Philistines  >  (mine  enemies  as  well  ae  thine) 
*  are  upon  thee,  Sameon.*  He  was  the  more  caeilv  ean^t 
in  tbe  snare  beeaoae  he  oonld  not  iujagiae  that  a  womaa 
of  Israel  wonld  betrajr  him.''  —  Ta,J 
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That  which  the  principle  of  evil  hero  attempts 
Ujrain^t  the  hero,  Scandinavian  mythology,  in  the 
£lda,  represents  inversely.  The  "Ases  (demi- 
gods) are  afraid  of  the  *'  W"olf "  (the  representative 
of  evil).  They  persuade  him  to  allow  himself  to 
be  bound,  in  order  to  show  his  strength.  He  tears 
asunder  one  chain  after  another,  until  he  is  bound 
by  means  of  a  singular  cord,  whose  symbolical 
sense  makes  it  the  same  as  that  under  which  Sam- 
son succumbs :  for  it  is  the  cord  of  sensuality.  —  It 
is  a  distorted  form  of  our  narrative  which  we  find 
in  the  Slavic  story  of  the  strong  son,  who  rends 
the  rope  in  pieces,  but  succnmlM  under  the  thin 
string,  which  cuts  into  his  flesh. 

Vers.  10-12.  If  they  bind  me  with  new  ropes 
with  which  no  work  was  ever  done.  Samson's 
contempt  of  the  Philistines  is  so  great,  that  he 
does  not  even  become  angry  with  Delilah,  whose 
beha\'ior  nevertheless  could  not  but  appear  sus- 
picious to  him.  And  she  knows  her  power  over 
turn  so  well,  that,  after  the  ancient  manner  of 
women,  she  seeks  to  escape  the  reproaches  which 
he  might  be  expected  to  make  agamst  her,  by  an- 
ticipating them  with  her  own  against  him.  And 
that  with  all  the  brazen  cflVontcry  characteristii* 
of  women  whose  charms  are  great  and  whose 
hearts  are  bad.  "  I  saw  Apame, '  it  is  said  in  the 
apocryphal  Esdras  (I.  ch.  iv.  29  ff.),  "  taking  the 
crown  from  the  kind's  head,  and  striking  him.  If 
she  laughs  upon  hira,  he  laughs ;  if  she  is  angry 
at  him,  ne  flatters  her,  that  she  may  be  reconciled 
to  him."  Delilah,  with  treason  in  her  heart,  dares 
to  tax  Samson  with  falsehood.  But  she  uses  this 
feigned  sensitiveness  and  her  crocodile  tears  to 
renew  her  attempts  to  gain  his  secret  and  her  re- 
ward. Still  he  does  not  tell  her  the  truth ;  but 
yet  she  makes  an  advance  towards  her  end.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  For  although  Samson's 
greatness  onlj  jests,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his 
godlike  strength  was  not  given  for  sport.  The 
playfullpr  received  reproach  that  he  had  told  her 
lies,  dnvcs  him  involuntarily  a  step  nearer  the 
truth  which  her  demand  profanes.  Satan  already 
draws  his  snares  one  stitch  closer.  For  when  he 
tells  her  that  he  can  be  bound  by  new  cords  **  with 
which  no  work  has  been  done,"  the  added  qunliti- 
cation  is  not  an  empty  and  meaningless  one.  He 
was  already  once  bound  with  "  new  cords "  (ch. 
XT.  13),  and  set  himself  free.  But  the  cords  "  with 
which  no  work  has  yet  been  done,"  are  an  image 
of  his  strength ;  the  hair  of  his  head  also  is  un- 
profaned  —  no  razor  has  ever  touched  it  Strength 
and  consecration  were  characteristic  of  the  things 
yet  uncontaminated  by  the  uses  and  defllements 
of  life.  The  vehicle,  on  which  the  ark  of  God  is 
transported  must  be  drawn  by  animals  never  be- 
fore yoked,  and  must  itself  be  new.  The  Philis- 
tine (liviners  (1  Sam.  vi.  7)  know  this;  the  law  of 
Israel  also  recognizes  the  principle,  in  its  require- 
ment that  the  red  heifer  of  purification  shall  be 
one  upon  whom  yoke  never  came^  (Num.  xix.  2). 
Availing  himself  of  this  belief,  Samson  s|)eaks  of 
"  new  cords,  which  have  never  done  ser\'ice,"  in 
order  by  this  suggestion  of  special  strength  in 
them,  to  make  his  answer  more  credible,  w-nile  it 
at  the  saiue  time  gives  a  reflection  of  the  truth 
with  regard  to  himself. 

But  the  treason  does  not  yet  succeed.  The 
Philistine    spy,    who    is    present    but   concealed 

O^rjSi  in  the  inner  apartment),  must  for  the 

1  tUdimtMl  Puperrdtion  reprodocM  this  aino.  Cloths  are 
reqaired  for  alrhf>uii*t|n  pur|>of«t  whkh  have  b«en  flnisbed 
1^  **  ondefil«d  panous.'' 


second  time  depart,  disappointed  and  gloomy.  The 
cords  fall  from  hb  arms  like  threads.  It  was  for 
him  but  a  pleasant  pastime  thus  to  give  Delilah 
one  more  proof  of  his  strength,  hoping  perhaps  to 
deter  her  from  further  questioning.  If  he  did  believe 
this,  it  could  only  be  in  consequence  of  his  mag- 
iiiHcent  confldence,  which  in  the  consciousness  of 
strength  verged  toward  weakness.  But  natures 
like  Delilah's  do  not  relax :  avarice  and  vexation 
urge  them  on.  In  the  Old-French  romance  of 
Merlin,  that  wise  man  savs  that  such  women  are, 
**  harness  a  prendre  potssotiM  en  rivihe,  reths  a 
prendre  les  oiseaulx  a  la  pip€e.  rcuouers  tranchans  et 
affile^:* 

Vers.  13,  14.  If  thou  weavest  the  seren  locks 
of  my  head  into  the  web.  He  still  conceals  the 
tnith  ;  but  also  once  more  yields  a  step.  The  un- 
truth constantly  diminishes,  the  danger  constantly 
increases.  He  thinks  no  longer  of  actual  ropes ; 
he  speaks  already  of  the  locks  of  his  head.  For- 
merly, he  hinted  at  them,  under  the  figure  of  that 
wliicli  is  untouched  of  labor,  but  named  cords ; 
now  he  names  his  hair,  but  does  not  yet  speak  of 
its  untouched  consecration.  So  organically  docs 
his  own  noble  nature  press  hhn  onward  into  the 
snares  set  for  him  by  the  reproaches  and  tears  of 
the  traitoress.  As  soon  as  he  determined  either  to 
tell  the  truth,  or  not  to  tell  it,  he  must  break  with 
the  traitorous  tempter,  and  part  from  her ;  and  if 
he  does  not  do  tnis,  it  is  precisely  his  ordinary, 
noble  impulse  toward  truth,  which  even  in  jest  and 
in  the  ficQ  of  treason  he  cannot  deny,  that  drives 
him  on  to  destruction. 

Expositors  find  the  answer  of  Samson  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood,  but  needlessly.  Delilah  had 
in  her  apartment  a  weaver's  loom,  at  which  she 
worked.  It  was  doubtless  of  the  upright,  prim- 
itive form.  It  is  probable  that  the  technical  terms 
connected  with  the  weaver's  art  in  Egypt  were  also 
prevalent  on  the  Phoenician  coast.  Weaving  wo- 
men have  also  been  found  depicted  on  Egyptian 

monuments.  The  word  HJ??  signifies  the  web 
on  the  loom.  Hesychius  (cf  Schleusner,  Tly-a.  iii. 
529)  has  a  form  fiiaoKvov,  which  is  explained  to 
mean  "  weaver's-beam."  It  is  then  added :  *'  Somo 
make  it  mean  kiniovy  others  ptedicruv"  The  lat- 
ter word  is  manifestly  H^^D,  and  the  same  as 
pecimwy,  which  only  the  LXX.  know,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  Greek,  although  ^un-(ov  occurs  elsewhere. 

The  Tai^m  represents  it  by  KiH^JRipt?,  which  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  same  technical  expres- 
sion. Delilah  is  to  work  the  hair  of  Samson,  who 
places  himself  near  the  loom,  into  her  web  as 
woof.  This  could  only  be  done  from  above.  He- 
rodotus (ii.  35)  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians, 
unlike  other  nations,  inserted  the  woof,  not  from 
below  upward,  but  from  above  downward.  Sam- 
son's locks  were  long  enough  to  form  a  close  and 
perfect  web ;  for  it  is  added  that  she  also  struck  in 

the  "^OJj  the  batten,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 

a  regular  piece  of  weaving.  "THJ  is  what  Homer 
calls  the  ic(pic/f,stafr,  equivalent  to  our  "batten." 
The  Greek  xcpiclt,  also,  means  a  pin,  nail,  just  as 

the  Hebrew  T]^  does  elsewhere.  During  the 
weaving,  Samson  had  fallen  asleep.  Had  he  been 
unable  to  extricate  his  hair,  he  would  at  least  have 
been  unf^  in  his  movements.  But  at  the  cry 
**  Philistines  1  **  he  awakes.  He  gives  one  wrench, 
and  the  web  tears,  the  batten  shoots  out,  and  the 

seven  locks  are  free.     They  are  called  nicbpp, 
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a  word  found  only  here.  It  comes  from  n2^i 
not,  however,  from  that  which  means  *•  to  change," 
bat  from  the  equivalent  of  wkUw^  with  which,  con- 
sonant changes   bein*.;  taken   into  account,  it  is 

itlcniical  (^bP!  =  nbo  =  ibs  =jt\Uw).  The 
trKoKOfAoif  locks,  arc  seven,  in  accordance  with  the 
sacred  number  of  perfection  and  consecration,  De- 
lilah Hnds  herself  deceived  for  the  third  time.  The 
Philistines  become  impatient  and  dubious.  No 
mention  is  made  this  third  time  of  a  spy,  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  trial.  Even  the  sei'oud  time,  it  is 
not  stated,  as  at  the  tii*st  attempt,  that  the  Philis- 
tines brought  her  the  cords.  The  woman  sees  her- 
self defrauded  of  her  large  gains,  and  turned  into 
a  laughing-stock  besides.  She  therefore  brings 
everythintr  to  bear  to  overcome  the  hero.  She 
employs  tul  her  arts  to  torment  him.  He  does  not 
lovo  her  —  has  no  heart  for  her  —  has  deceived 
her:  such  is  the  gamut  on  which  her  tears  and 
irayers  are  pitched.  In  point  of  fact,  the  three- 
old  reproach  is  a  threefold  injustice.  The  three 
answers  he  has  given,  looked  at  careiully,  form  as 
it  were  an  enigma,  in  which  the  truth  lies  con- 
cealed :  in  the  first,  the  **  seven ; "  in  the  second, 
the  "  consecration ; "  in  the  third,  the  **  locks." 
He  is  really  loo  great  to  lie ;  and  therefore  he  falls 
a  victim.  Hud  he  only  lied  thoroughly,  lied  once 
more,  he  had  been  free.  The  Philistines  would 
not  have  returned ;  Delilah  would  have  ceased. 
But  Sam!*on's  history  is  a  finished  tragedy.  He 
falls  by  rejy«on  of  his  greatness,  which  hinders  him 
from  avoiding  the  tlinist  of  the  serpent  whom  he 
has  once  sufieivd  to  approach  his  heel. 

Samson's  pliablencss  has  met  with  sufiicicntly 
frivolous  apprehension.  *'  Strong  Samson,"  says 
liousscau  [kmile^  ed.  1782,  iii.  p.  200),  "was  not 
so  8tix)ng  as  Delilah."  This  is  erroneous.  It  was 
because  he  was  so  strong  and  Delilah  so  weak, 
that  he  fell.  He  stumbled  over  an  opponent  who 
was  ttK)  little  to  contend  with.  Housseau  com- 
pares him  with  Hercules  in  his  relations  to  Om- 
phale.  This  also  is  incorrect.  That  myth  is 
nothing  but  a  reprenentation  of  the  sun,  who  as 
hero  descends  into  the  lap  of  repose.  It  has  no 
dramitico-historical  interest.  Omphale  makes  no 
demand  of  anything  with  which  the  prosperity 
and  fi-ec^dom  of  a  nation  are  connected.  ,Nor  is  it 
more  correct  to  look  for  analogies  among  the 
tasks  which,  in  tradition  and  poetry,  are  imposed 
on  lover-heroes  by  their  mistresses.  Those  are  mere 
trials  of  strength,  without  moral  character.  The 
historian  of  the  Incas  says,  panegyrically,  of  Hu- 
ayna  Capac,  one  of  the'  last  monarchs  of  Peru 
(died  152.5),  that  "he  was  never  known  to  refuse 
a  woman,  of  whatever  age  or  degree  she  might  be, 
any  favor  that  she  asked  of  him  "  (Prescott,  Peru, 
i.  339,  note).  Samson  had  certainly  refused  Deli- 
lah, had  he  not  been  so  great  in  his  strength,  so 
unique  in  his  manifestation,  so  elevated  above  his 
time,  so  true  even  in  evasion,  so  earnest  in  sport. 
The  weakness  of  Pericles  for  Aspasia,  even  if  not 
without  influence  on  aflfairs  of  state,  was  not  dra- 
matic—  for  the^  mutually  valued  each  other;  but 
Samson's  love  is  tragic,  because  the  play  in  which 
in  his  greatness  he  indulges,  causes  his  feet  to  slide 
on  account  of  it. 

1  V7*r  **^"'*  ^"^y  ^^  >  ^'  ^Y^*  ^Y^M*.  Similar  is 
l^^riS,  hunger. 

9  'in  the  Middle  Ages  it  wu  believed  that  the  had  stupl- 
fled  him  by  means  of  optum.  This  Tiew  transmitted  itaelf 
even  into  the  "  Ohrouleou  Kngelhosii,''  in  Leibnlts,  Script. 


Vers.  .15,  16.  And  his  soul  was  vexed  unto 
death.  If  Samson  remained,  he  must  succumb. 
The  national  hero  of  Israel  who  cannot  separate 
himself  from  a  Philistine  woman,  must  fall.  Xn 
vain  has  he  sought  three  times  to  put  her  off  with 
a  jest.  The  avarice  and  knavery  of  such  women 
are  not  to  be  escaped  from  by  witty  turns.  She 
knows  that  at  last  ne  cannot  hide  the  truth  from 
her.  Precisely  his  greatness  and  fearlessness  ena- 
ble her  to  compass  his  destruction.  Hq,  remains  ; 
and  she  does  not  cease  her  eflforts,  until  at  last  he 

is  wearied  of  her  ceaseless  teazing  (^§5^?^2)» 

She  bored  him  to  death  (ittfSj  "^?|7^5)  with  tears 
and  reproaches.  He  wished  to  have  rest  —  and  to 
remain;  nothing  was  left,* therefore,  but  to  grant 
her  wish.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  many  hus- 
bands who  yield  to  women  ambitious  of  rule.  To 
be  sure,  they  are  their  wives,  before  God  and  men, 
and  the  danger  is  not  always  so  great  as  here. 
Samson,  although  he  remains,  finds  himself  so 
plagued,  that  hi  order  to  quiet  Delilah,  everything 
else  is  indifferent  to  him.  He  determines  to  tell 
her  the  true  reason  of  his  great  strength.  But 
will  she  not  wUh  to  test  the  truth  of  what  he  tells 
her  1  and  T^-ill  he  not  therebjr  lose  his  strength  ? 
He  considers  it  not.  But  this  strength  which  he 
puts  in  jeopardy,  it  is  not  his  own  possession  ? 
hie  does  not  reflect.  It  was  given  him  for  the 
freedom  of  his  people  against  the  Philistines.  But 
he  will  tell  her  the  truth,  come  what  may,  in  order 
to  have  peace.  Delilah  had  doubtless  promised 
him  not  to  abuse  his  secret.  He  believes  her 
promise,  if  only  he  can  silence  her.  He  was 
wearied  to  death,  so  that  his  courage,  the  freshness 
of  his  mind,  and  his  passion  for  victory  were  be- 
numbed— and  all  that,  when  one  step  out  of  her 
house  would  have  set  him  free !  Abstinence  un- 
folded his  strength :  Delilah  in  the  Wine-ValleT 
{Nachal  Sorek)  put  it  to  sleep.'*  WTien  he  kUled 
lions,  he  was  full  of  happiness  and  relish  for  life  : 
now,  he  is  wearied  unto  death.  In  limnah,  his 
wife  betrays  him,  and  aflx)rds  him  an  opportanitj 
for  a  glorious  victory:  now,  he  betrays  himself, 
and  falls. 

Ver.  17.  If  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength 
will  iro  from  me.  Expositors,  from  the  earliest 
ajres  down,  have  here  made  mention  of  the  Greek 
myth  of  king  Nisiis  of  Mcgara,  and  have  even 
regarded  it  as  a  disfigurement  of  what  is  stated 
here.  But  on  closer  inspection  of  the  sources 
whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
mytbt  the  greater  part  of  the  analogy  which  it 
seems  to  offer  with  our  narrative  falls' away,  and 
the  idea  from  which  it  springs  is  seen  to  l>e  very 
different.  It  is  nowhere  stated  that  Nisus  would 
lose  his  dominion  if  his  hair  were  shaved  off;  but 
only  that  on  his  gray  head  there  grew  a  single  pur- 
ple hair,  with  which  his  fortune  was  connected 
(ApoUod.  XV.  2:  wop^vpiop  iv  l**(^  ""^  irc^oX.^ 
rpixti ;  cf  Ovid.  Metnm.  viii.  8 :  *'  SplenaUius  (en- 
nU)  ostro  infer  houoratos  medio  de  vertice  oanos.*')* 
It  is  true  that  his  daughter  betrayed  him  ;  but  that 
was  not  his  fault.  Not  he,  but  his  daughter,  was 
blinded  by  sensual  love  for  the  enemy.  The  prin- 
cipal idea,  the  weakness  of  Samson  himself,  is 
wholly  unrepresented.     Why  only  the  purple  hair 

Rer.  Bruruvie.  lUtatr.  Inserc.  XL  989 :  "  Sanutm  i^  po* 
tatus^"'  etc. 

S  Cf.  Ilyglnui,  Fah.  108 :  purpttrmm  erintn.  Virgil,  Gris^ 
ver.  121 :  Canduia  cvjtarht  .  .  .  ,  et  roMtu  medio  fiiiftbmt 
eertiee  er>'ni».  The  "  golden  hairs  ■*  of  Schwxn  ( Dt^ar.  der 
Mi/thof.  p.  144)  are  therefore  to  be  ooireeted,  as  also  Ber* 
cheatt's  "  protecting  liair." 
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contained  this  fidacia  magni  reffrii,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  It  must  probably  be  explained  by 
the  assnmption  of  some  connection  witn  the  pur- 
ple light  of  the  Sun,  and  the  vast  knowledge  which 
that  deity  was  supposed  to  possess  —  thus  making 
it  a  pledge  of  wisdom  rather  than  strength ;  fur 
Nisus  was  no  Hercules.  This  view  is  corroborated 
by  the  difierent  turn  given  to  the  idea  in  popular 
^traditions.  For  just  as  Christianity  portrayed  the 
'devil  as  one  who  arrogates  the  power  and  appear- 
ance of  the  light,  and  presents  himself  as  an 
angel  of  light,  so  popular  conceptions  have  rep- 
resented him  with  a  cock's  feather,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  light,  and  from  a  kindred  point  of  view, 
havp  invented  the  charm  of  "  golden  devil's-hairs  " 
to  attain  to  universal  knowledge  (cf.  my  Eddischcn 
Studien,  p.  86).  In  all  this  therq  is  no  resemblance 
to  the  life-like,  historical  picture  here  drawn  of 
Samson.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Bibli- 
cal  narrative  has  apparently  furnished  the  basis 
of  many  superstitious  distortions,  however  coarse 
roost  of  them  may  be.  Among  these  the  case  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  whom  J>omitian  caused  to 
be  shaved,  is  not  to  be  reckoned,  however;  for 
that  was  probably  only  designed  to  inflict  dis- 
honor. But  it  is  not  delusive  to  find  one  of  them 
in  the  opinion  that  magicians  and  witches  were 
insensible  to  torture,  until  the  hair  had  l)een  shaven 
from  the  whole  body  —  an  opinion  which  led  to 
many  detestable  proceedings,  out  Was  also  speedily 
condemned  by  many  (cf.  Martin  Dfelrio,  Viaquis, 
MagictB,  lib.  v.  §  9,  pp.  764  f.,  ed.  O'iln.  1679; 
Paulini  (1709),  Phiiosoph,  Luststunden,  ii.  169; 
Schedius,  De  uiis  Germanit  (1728),  p.  388). 

Ver.  18.  And  Delilah  aaw  that  he  had  told 
her  all  his  heart.  Old  Jewish  expositors  say 
that  she  knew  this  because  "  words  of  truth  are 
readily  recognizable,"  and  because  she  felt  sure 
that  fie  wouJd  not  "  take  the  name  of  God  in 
Tain."  She  followed  up  her  discovery  with  pro- 
ceedings sufficiently-  satanical.  She  at  once  sent 
to  the  Philistine  chie&  to  request  them  to  visit  her 
o^ce  more.  This  time  he  had  undoubtedly  opened 
his  heart  to  her.  She  did  not,  however,  intoxicate 
him,  and  proceed  to  her  work,  before  they  came. 
They  must  first  bring  the  money  with  them.  As 
for  them,  they  soon  made  their  appearance,  and, 
concealed  from  Samson,  awaited  her  call. 

Ver.  19.  And  his  strength  went  firom  him. 
As  soon  as  the  seven  locks  of  his  head  had  fallen, 
he  ceased  to  posseBS  the  superhuman  strength 
which  had  hitherto  resided  in  him.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  his  history,  in  the  annunciation  of 
his  birth  and  character  to  his  parents,  it  is  not  in- 
tin^ted  that  by  reason  of  the  hair  which  no  razor 
was  to  touch,  he  should  possess  such  strength. 
Nor  is  it  anywhere  mentioned  that  Samson,  the 
child,  was  already  in  possession  of  this  giant 
strength,  as  soon  as  his  hair  had  grown  long.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  said,  '*And  Jehovah  messed 
him."  Had  it  been  his  long  hair  that  made  him 
so  strong,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  to  "  come  upon  him,"  when 
he  was  about  to  perform  some  great  deed  for 
which  the  occasion  presented  itself.  What  sort  of 
strength  his  long  locks,  as  such,  could  give  him, 
is  clearly  seen  when  nothing  but  God's  intervening 
help  saves  him  from  penshing;  through  thirst. 
The  growth  of  the  unshaven  hair  on  the  head  of 
a  Nazarite,  was  only  a  token  of  his  consecration, 

1  Soeh  ii  «lM>  the  Ronutn  Oathollo  repretratation  found 
lo  B«rgier.  Dirt.  Tfuo/ogufue,  p.  686 :  "  La  ean-f^rvation  tie 
se$  cJuveux  ita'U  la  eondition  de  et  privUigt  eomme  la  marqut 


not  the  consecration  itself.  Similarly,  the  seven 
locks  of  Samson  were  only  the  sign  of  his  strength, 
not  the  strength  itself.^  The  strength  of  Samson 
depended,  not  on  the  external  locks,  but  on  the 
consecration  of  which  they  were  the  symbol. 
Hence,  he  needed  God's  help  and  S])irit,  and  re- 
ceived his  strength  not  because  of  his  long  hair, 
but  because  of  his  vocation.'  For  Giod's  nearness 
is  granted  hot  to  all  whose  hnir  is  long,  but  only 
to  those  devoted  to  his  service.  But  just  as  in 
Israel  he  ceased  to  be  a  Nazarite  who  shaved  his 
hair,  so  Samson's  consecration  departed  from  him 
when  he  removed  its  sign.  When  he  failed  to 
Aiithstand  Delilah,  he  surrendered  not  so  much 
his  hair,  as  his  divine  consecration.  He  denies 
his  election  to  be  a  "  Nazir  of  God,"  when  he 
gives  his  hair  to  profanation.  His  consecration 
was  broken,  for  he  voluntarily  allowed  it  to  be 
profaned  by  the  hands  of  the  Philistine  woman ; 
nis  courage  was  broken,  for  ho  had  done  what  he 
would  not  do ;  his  ioyousncss  was  broken,  when 
he  yielded  with  half  his  heart,  wearied,  and  in 
conflict  with  himself;  his  conscience  was  broken, 
and  would  not  be  drowned  in  the  intoxication  of 
Sorck-grapes ;  his  manhood  is  broken,  for  he  is  no 
longer  a  whole  man  who,  in  a  waking  dream,  be- 
trays the  sanctuary  and  glory  of  his  life  to  the 
enemy :  in  a  word,  his  strength  is  broken ;  and 
of  all  this,  his  fallen  locks  arc  not  the  cause,  but 
the  sign.  The  departure  of  his  strength  is  not 
an  externally  caused,  but  an  inwardly  grounded 
moral  result.  Virgil  says  {y£neid,  iv.  705)  that 
the  real  life  flame  (caior)  of  the  deceased  Dido 
ceased  to  exist  only  with  the  severing  of  the  hair 
from  her  head.  This  idea,  raised  into  the  sphere 
of  moral  truth,  applies  to  Samson.  His  long  hair 
was  no  amulet,  conditioning  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Spirit  of  God — for  withdut  it  the  Spirit  rested 
on  Gideon  and  Jephthah,  filling  them  with  heroic 
virtue ;  but  when,  with  a  restless  Jieart,  he  con- 
sciously threw  himself  and  his  people,  for  wine  and 
love,  into  the  power  of  the  harlot,  he  became  a 
broken  hero,  oince  he  himself  says,  and  fully  be- 
lieves, that  his  strength  is  in  his  hair,  and  never- 
theless gives  himself  up,  it  is  evident  that  a  breach 
has  opened  between  his  passions  and  his  reason  ; 
and  this  breach  made  him  a  broken  man.  This 
moral  rupture  distinguishes  Samson's  fall  from 
liimilar  histories.  The  legend  concerning  Sheikh 
Shehabeddin,  in  the  '* Forty  Viziers"  (ed.  Behr- 
naucr,  p.  25)  is  in  many  respects  shaped  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Samson  ;  but  the  arts  by  which  he 
escapes  from  the  Sultan  who  peDsecutes  Jiim,  are 
those  of  magic.  When  a  woman  finally  persuades 
him  to  betray  his  secret,  it  turns  out  that  it  con- 
sists only  in  certain  external  washings.  All  moral 
interest  is  wanting,  both  in  the  attack  and  in  the 
defense.  The  Siegfried  legend  in  the  Nibelungen 
is  more  beautiful.  The  wounded  part  of  the  hero 
is  also  entirely  external ;  but  its  betrayal  is  wrought 
by  love,  not  by  malice.  Chriemhild,  from  love  to 
her  husband,  becomes  the  discloser  of  his  weak- 
ness, which  a  man  betrays.  In  Slavic  (cf.  Wenzig, 
p.  190)  and  North  German  legends  (cf.  Miillenhoff, 
p.  406)  magicians  and  strong  persons  do  not  carry 
their  hearts  about  with  them,  but  keep  them  won- 
derfully concealed.  It  is  onl^  by  women's  arts  that 
opponents  ascertain  where  it  is.  The  primitive, 
moral  ideas  contained  in  these  l^ends,  are  disfig- 
ured under  the  wrappings  of  childish  distortions. 

dt  ton  tfozariatf  mats  nnlitmtni  ta  eauu  dt  $a  font  nr- 
natitreilt." 

2  Cf.  Bamidbar  Ratbag  $  14.  p.  214  d. 
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Ver.  20.  And  she  mOcI,  The  Fhilutlnee  are 
upon  thee!  In  previous  trials,  cords  and  weaver's 
loom  had  shown  Delilah  and  her  confederates  the 
unimpaired  condition  of  Samson's  strenj^th.  This 
time,  rendered  contidont  by  Delilah's  word,  the 
Philistine  chiefs  are  themselves  present  Samson 
rises,  reeling,  from  sleep,  sees  the  thick  rrowd,  and, 
thinkiuj^  that  everything;  is  ai  formerly,  says :  *'  I 
will  iio  out  to  battle  as  at  other  times ! "  He  suits 
the  action  to  the  woni  —  bnt  — 

He  wist  not  that  Jehorah  was  departed  from 
him*  AT>pn>priately  does  the  narrator  sabstitutc 
•*  Jehovah  "  here  for  "  strength,"  thus  confirming 
what  h:is  been  remarked  above.  The  Spirit  of 
strength,  consecration  to  God,  integrity  of  soul, 
the  fullness  of  enthusiasm,  the  ioyousnessof  the  un- 
broken heart,  were  no  longer  his.  This  is  already 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  that 
God  had  left  him.  Whoever  has  God,  knows  it ; 
whomsoever  He  luis  left,  knows  it  not.  When  he 
was  near  his  end,  he  could  pray  ;  but  now,  in  his 
state  of  semi-intoxication  and  intellectual  ob:icura- 
tion.  he  can  neither  fight  as  formerly,  nor  call  on 
God,  and  so  —  he  falls. 


HOMILSTICAL   AND  PEACTICAL. 

Samson  was  a  Nazarite.  He  bore  the  sign  of 
the  general  prie^thood.  The  consecration  of  God 
was  upon  his  head.  It  fired  his  will,  gave  his 
strength,  and  guided  his  eri-or  into  the  way  of 
salvation.  But  when  he  profaned  it,  and  in  weak- 
ness allowed  Delilah's  unnoly  hand  to  touch  it,  he 
lost  both  ^trength  and  victory.  God  left  him,  be- 
cause he  held  the  honor  of  his  God  cheaper  thnn 
his  own  pleasures.  Because  he  gave  up  that  which 
he  knew  was  not  his  ojvn,  God  left  him  in  dis- 
honor to  find  his  way  to  penitence.  He  who  could 
not  withntand  the  allurements  of  a  woman,  even 
when  they  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  voca- 
tion, was 'not  worthy  any  more  to  withstand  the 
enemy.  His  eyes,  blinded  by  sensuality,  saw  not 
the  tre:ison :  soon,  blinded  by  the  enemy^  he  should 
see  neither  sun,  nor  men,  but  only  God.  That 
done,  he  turned  back,  and  God  came  back  to  him. 

It  is  not  a  beautiful  comparison  which  is  some- 
times instituted  between  Delilah  and  Judas  the 


traitor.  For  Samson  wa^  in  fault,  and  Delilah 
was  a  Philistine.  The  woman  is  more  excusable 
than  the  disciple  who  rose  against  his  pure  Master. 
But  Samson  is  the  type  of  all  such  children  of 
men  as  know  God,  praise  his  grace,  pray  to  Him, 
derive  strength  and  love  from  Him,  and  vet  fall. 
Sin  is  the  ever  present  Delilah,  who  cansecf  David, 
the  Singer,  to  fall,  and  brought  him  to  tearful 
repentance.  Samson  himself,  rather  than  Delilah, 
wiis  for  a  moment  the  traitor,  who  delivered  the 
honor  of  his  Lord  to  the  insults  of  the  enemy. 
Let  no  one  think  that  he  can  safely  enter  daiigor. 
I'ride  goes  before  a  fall.  Self-confidence  comes 
to  a  luid  end;  only  confidence  in  God  conducts 
through  temptation.  It  is  very  proper  to  pray: 
Lord,  lead  me  not  into  teropution ;  but  very  fiur 
from  proper  to  enter  into  it  oT  one's  own  free-will. 
The  lust  of  the  eyes  is  not  guiltless.  It  is  the 
gate  to  the  most  carnal  desires.  Sin  always  tor- 
tures, even  as  D61ilah  tortured  Samson.  It  is 
never  wearied  in  its  efforts  to  induce  virtue  to 
betray  itself.  Flee,  if  thou  canst  not  withstand ! 
To  flee  from  sin  is  heroism.  Had  Samson  but  run 
away  from  Delilah,  as  a  coward  runs,  he  had  surely 
smitten  the  Philistines.  Every  lapse  into  sin  must 
be  repented  ot  None  of  us  'have  aught  wherein 
to  glory,  but  all  stand  in  need  of  repentance. 
When  Saul  recognized  his  sin  in  having  pirsccutcd 
Jesus,  he  became  blind.  But  soon  he  saw,  like 
Samson,  no  one  but  his  Saviour. 


I  blind, 
So  I  but  we  th«e,  Savtour  kfnd." 

Starke  :  Even  great  and  holy  persons  may  fidl 
into  gross  sins,  if  they  do  not  watch  over  them- 
selves. —  Thb  same  :  To  uncover  our  whole  heart 
to  God  is  our  duty,  bnt  we  are  not  bound  to  do  it 
to  our  fellow-men.  —  The  same  :  In  the  members 
with  which  men  sin  against  God,  they  are  also 
usually  punished  by  God.  —  Gbrlach:  Samson 
thinks  to  hold  as  his  own,  and  to  use  as  he  pleases, 
that  which  was  only  lent  to  him,  and  of  the  bor^ 
rowed  nature  of  which  his  Nazaritic  distinction 
continually  reminded  him.  It  is  thus  that  he  pro- 
pares  his  deep  fall  for  himself.  —  [  Wobdswobth  : 
Samson  replied  to  Delilah's  temptations  b^  three 
lies ;  Christ  replied  to  the  devil  s  temptation  by 
three  sayings  from  the  Scripture  of  truth.  —  Til] 


Samson's  end*     He  slays  more  Philistines  in  his  death  than  he  had  done  in  life*  • 

Chapter  XVI.  21-31. 

21  But  [And]  the  Philistines  took  him,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down 
to  Graza  ['Azzah],  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass ;  ^  and  he  did  grind  in  the 

22  prison-house.     Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow  again  after '  he  was 

23  shaven.  Then  [And]  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  gatnered  them  [them- 
selves] together,  for  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon  their  god,  and  to  rejoice : 

24  for  they  said,  Our  god  hath  delivered  Samson  our  enemy  into  our  hand.  And  when 
[omit :  when]  the  people  saw  him,  [and]  they  praised  their  god :  for  they  said,  Our 
god  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  our  enemy,  and  the  destroyer  [devastator]  of  our 

25  country  [land]  ;  which  slew  many  of  us  [who  multiplied  our  slain].  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  their  hearts  were  merry,  that  they  said.  Call  for  [omit :  for]  Samson 
that  he  may  make  us  sporL*  And  they  called  for  [omit :  for]  Samson  out  of  tlie 
prison-house ;  and  he  made  them  sport :  and  they  set  him  between  the  pillars. 
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26  And  Samson  said  unto  the  lad  that  held  him  by  the  hand,  Suffer  me  that  I  may 
feel  [touch]  *  the  pillars  whereupon  the  house  standeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them. 

27  Now  the  house  was  fiiU  of  men  and  women :  and  all  the  lords  [princes]  of  the 
Philistines  were  there :  and  there  were  upon  the  roof  about  three  thousand  men 

28  and  women,  that  beheld  [looked  on]  while  Samson  made  sport.  And  Samson  called 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  O  Lord  Grod  [Jehovah],  remember  me,  I  pray 
thee,  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee,  only  this  once,  O  God,  that  I  may  be  at  once 

29  avenged  *  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyes.  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two 
middle  pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  borne  up  [and  he 
leaned  upon  them],  of  [on]  the  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  of  [on]  the  other  with 

30  his  left  And  Samson  said.  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.  And  he  bowed  him- 
self with  all  his  [omit :  all  his']  might ;  and  the  house  fell  upon  the  lords  [princes], 
and  upon  all  the  people  that  were  therein.     So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death 

31  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life.  Then  [And]  his  brethren  and  all 
the  house  of  his  father  came  down,  and  took  him,  and  brought  him  up,  and  buried 
him  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  in  the  burying-place  of  Manoah  his  father.  And 
he  judged  Israel  twenty  years. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  21.  —Dr.  CumI  tranaUtM,  ^^ pat  him  In  fctten  {Kettsn);  "  Aod  ftddi  the  followhig  foot-note :  »  D^ritTPQ, 
u  ftt  2  Kga.  zzT.  7.  etc.,  are  iroo  fetten  {tisenu  Ketten)^  eompAre  onr  expreflskm  to  Ue  lo  ironf .  The  fetter  consifted  e^ 
two  oorreepoDding  parts,  hence  ibe  dual.''  The  word  *'  iron  **  In  this  note  if  probably  to  be  taken  in  the  general  ten** 
of  <^  metal,**  ft>r  D^r)l|?n^  nnquesUonably  means  <<  braxen  fetters.^  ~  Tb.] 

\t  Ver.  22.  —  *)Cfh^3  :  '^abont  the  time  that,**  or  "at  soon  as."  The  word  intimates  that  Samson  was  not  long  in 
the  wretched  condition  of  prisoner.  As  soon  as  his  hair  began  measnrablj  to  grow,  the  erents  abont  to  be  related  oc- 
eoned.     So  Bertfaean  and  Keil.  —  Tb.J 

\t  Ter.  26.—  SoVpHOT').  Like  the  B.  V.,  Dr.  Camel,  De  Wette,  and  Bansen  {BiMwerh\  adopt  genexml  render- 
ings, which  leare  the  kind  of  sport  afforded  by  Samson,  and  the  way  in  wliich  he  fVimished  it,  nndetermined.  Bush 
remariu  that  "  it  is  quite  improbable  that  Samson,  a  poor  blind  prisoner,  should  be  required  actively  to  engage  in  any- 
thing that  should  make  sport  to  his  enemies."  Bat  the  decidedly  aetiTe  exprtasion  in  the  next  ekuse,  Cn^^Q?  Pn¥?l> 
can  scarcely  be  interpreted  of  a  mere  pasuive  8abmi«sion  to  mockery  on  the  part  of  Samson  (of.  also  rvt.  27).  The  word 
pni^  (pnQ^  **  '^  softening  of  the  same  form)  is  aned  of  mimic  dances,  cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xriii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  ri.  6, 
21,  etc  There  is  snrely  no  great  improbability  in  sapposing  that  the  Philtotlnes  in  the  height  of  their  rerels  should  call 
opon  "  a  poor,  blind  prisoner  "  to  execute  a  dance,  for  their  own  delectation  and  for  his  deeper  humiliation  ;  while,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  Samson's  acquiescence  may  be  explained  flrom  his  desire  to  gain  a  faTorable  opportunity  for  executing 
his  dread  design.  After  the  fatiguing  dance,  tiis  request  to  l)e  permitted  to  "  lean  upon  "  the  pillars  would  appear  rery 
natuiaL  —  Ta.] 

4  Ver.  28.  —  ^3Q7^Dn  (instead  of  the  erroneous  Kethibh  ^D^D^H,  from  a  root  tTD^,  which  does  not  occur): 
from  W^^f  Q^D,  fMOVM,  to  touch  ;  on<ttnatopoetic,  like  paiparr. 

[6  Ver.  28.  —  nnMT3(55  npfSHI.  Dr.  Caswl's  rendering  Is  Teiy  sfanilar  to  that  of  the  E.  V. :  Doss  ich  norh 
ttimmal  YergeUtmg  neJmu  tmi  mtintr  zwei  Augen  vitlen  —  "  let  me  onee  more  take  rengeance,  this  time  for  my  two  eyes.'' 
But  unless  Dj^  is  here  feminine,  contrary  to  rule,  this  rendering  Is  against  the  consonants,  to  say  nothing  of  Uie  Towel 
points.  The  text,  as  It  stands,  must  be  read  :  "  that  I  be  arenged  with  the  Tengeanee  of  one  (j<:.  eye,  which  is  fism.) 
out  of  mj  two  ^es."    Compare  the  ex^esls  below.  —  Te.] 


EXEGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  21 .  And  the  FhiJistinefl  laid  hold  of  him. 
The  catastrophe  is  terrible.  The  fall  of  a  hero  is 
sorrowful  and  Inmentahle  beyond  anything  else. 
Wretched  enemies  make  themselves  master  of  one 
who  for  twenty  years  had  been  victorious.  In  the 
^ddiness  of  a  broken  spirit  he  succumbs  to  the 
multitude,  as  a  wounded  lion  succumbs  to  a  pack 
of  yelping  hounds.  But  even  in  this  extremity, 
he  'must  have  given  proof  of  the  strength  of  his 
arm.  The  cruel  precaution  of  the  Philistines  indi- 
cates this.  They  do  not  kill  him,  for  they  hate 
him  too  intensely ;  but  even  before  they  bring  him 
to  Gaza,  they  put  out  his  eyes.  He  must  be  made 
powerl^  by  blindness ;  not  until  then,  they  tl)ink, 
will  it  be  wise  to  lay  aside  all  fear  of  him.    Well 


does  the  Jewish  expositor  remark  on  this  infliction, 
that  Samson  now  loses  his  eyes,  and  is  fettered 
with  chains,  because  heretofore  he  followed  his 
eyes  too  much,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  fettered 
by  the  allurements  of  the  senses.  In  what  horri- 
ble sins  will  not  the  savage  hatred  of  men  engage ! 
All  cruelty  is  a  frenzy  of  unbelief;  but  sin  is  rav- 
ing mad  when  it  offends  against  the  eye,  and  stop.>« 
up  the  fountain  of  light,  life's  source  of  joy  and 
freedom.  It  does  not  excuse  the  Philistines  that 
they  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  resorted  to 
this  Satanic  practice.  The  practice,  like  every  other 
sin,  has  its  world-wide  histor;^.  A  profound  and 
thoughtful  myth  concerning  this  matter  is  found  in 
Herodotus  (ix.  93),  according  to  which  the  blind- 
ing of  Eveuius,  a  priest  of  the  Sun-god,  is  pun- 
ished on  the  false  zealots  who  inflicted  i^    Never- 
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theless,  this  infernal  fury  has  been  faroiliftr  to  men 
in  every  land  on  which  the  sun  shines.^  The  mon- 
uments of  Nineveh  show  us  a  kinj^,  who  with  hib 
lance  puts  out  the  eyes  of  his  prisoners,  as  Neb- 
uchadnezzar caused  to  be  done  to  Zedekiah,  the 
fidJen  king  of  Judah.  There  existed  even  different 
theories  of  this  cruel  art.  Among  the  Persians,  as 
Procopius  informs  us  (in  his  Persian  Memorabilia, 
i.  6),  it  was  usual  either  to  pour  red-hot  oil  into  the 
eyes,  or  to  dijj  them  out  with  red-hot  needles.  The 
latter  mode  is  probably  expressed  by  the  Hebrew 

"^i^?*  to  bore  out  the  eye,  octdam  effodere  (cf.  my 
Schamify  p.  86).  The  terrible  method  of  passing 
over  the  eye  with  a  plowing  iron,  was  not  consid- 
ered to  be  always  effective,  and  left  in  many  cases 
some  slight  power  of  enjoying  the  light  (cf.  l>es- 

fuigne's  Gesch.  d*r  Hunnen,  iv.  93,  etc.).  The 
liddle  Ages  called  it  abbacinare  (so  the  Italian 
still) ;  for  Christian  nations  have  not  kept  them- 
selves free  from  this  al>omination.  It  was  prac- 
tict?d  not  only  among  the  Byzantines  (where  Isaak 
("omnenus  is  a  ct'lchrated  example),  but  also  among 
the  Franks  (cf  Chilperich's  laws,  in  Gregor.  Turon., 
Hist.  Franc. ,  vi.  46) ;  likewise  among  the  Normans, 
where,  to  be  sure,  Robert  of  Belesme  (the  Devil) 
did  not  content  himself  with  it.  German  popular 
law  also  placed  it  among  its  penalties.  In  the  se- 
dition of  Cologne  (1074),  it  was,  as  Lambert  re- 
lates, inflicted  on  his  enemies  by  the  ecclesiastical 
prince  of  the  city.  Reminiscences  of  it  are  pre- 
sened  in  the  popular  legends  of  North  Germany. 
We  may  cite  the  story  of  the  man  who  derived 
great  strength  by  means  of  a  blue  band  which  he 
wore,  and  who,  after  a  woman  had  betrayed  him, 
wa.s  deprived  of  his  eyes  (MUllenhoff,  p.  419). 

The  i^tory  which  represents  Belisarius,  the  great 
hero  of  Justinian's  rci^n,  as  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  bogging  for  oboli  m  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople, is  a  fiction  of  later  times ;  but  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  unspeakable  misery  actually  endured 
by  Samson.  The  consciousness* of  the  treason  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  towards  God,  and  which 
had  been  so  terribly  practiced  toward  himself;  the 
fall  from  a  hei;rht  so  glorious  and  prosperous,  into 
an  indescribable  dishonor;  the  impotence  of  the 
formerly  victorious  freeman,  the  blindness  of  one 
so  sharp-witted,  the  chains  on  his  consecrated  body, 
the  yells  of  triumph  of  the  cowardly  foe,  —  all  this 
overwhelmed  his  soul  so  powerfully,  that  one  less 
great  than  he  had  died  for  grief.  And  his  people 
kept  silence.  But  the  Philistines  still  feared  him, 
even  in  his  blindness.  They  fettered  him  with  iron 
chains,  and  made  him  turn  a  mill  in  the  prison.'' 
Deeper  dishonor  could  not  be  inflicted.  For  the 
hero  of  divine  freedom  was  made  to  perform  the 
work  of  a  slave.  It  is  well  known  that  in  an- 
tiquity the  work  of  grinding  was  done  by  slaves 
(Ex.  xi.  5 ;  xii.  29).  The  slaves  thus  employed  were 
moreover  considered  the  lowest,*  worth  less  money 
than  any  others,  and  as  such  found  themsehes  in 
the  worst  situation  (cf.  Bockh,  StwUshaushalt  der 
Alhener,  i.  95,  ed.  2d).  The  depth  of  Samson's 
humiliation  is  as  great  as  his  former  elevation 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  untold  sufferings,  — 
*  Ver.  22.  The  hair  of  his  head  besan  to  gxow 
ai^ain.  With  blinded  eyes  he  began  spiritually  to 
see  —  fettered  with  chains  he  became  free — under 
slavish  labor  he  ripened  for  the  freedom  of  God, 

1  If  HerodotiM  i»  to  be  beUeved,  the  SoythUns  blinded 
every  sIato  (iv.  2).  Alexander  SoTKrus  is  reported  to  have 
Mid,  that  whenever  he  aavr  a  bad  Jud;^  he  felt  Inclined  to 
tcsir  bin  eye  out  with  his  finger  (LAUiprldioi,  17  ;  cf  Salma- 
•iufl  on  the  pasaage.) 


While  he  was  yet  prosperous,  the  person  of  De- 
lilah interposed  between  his  sight  and  his  calling 
and  duty  for  his  people;  now,  though  blind  and 
within  prison  walls,  he  saw  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  his  God.  He  recognized  his  error,  and  re- 
pented. The  greatness  of  the  fallen  Samson  con- 
sisted in  this,  that,  like  all  noble  natures  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  became  greater  and  freer  in  the 
deepest  suffering  than  he  had  been  before. 

V  ers.  23,  24.  And  thp  princes  of  the  Philis- 
tines assembled  themselres.  A  ^neral  feast  of 
thanksgiving  and  sacrifices  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
Gaza.  This  shows  that  Gaza  was  at  that  time  the 
leading  Philistine  city,  and  that  Dagon,  the  lish- 

shaped  god  (^^t  fish),  was  regarded  by  them  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  religious  antithesis  between 
them  and  Israel.  Dagon,  the  sea-god,  as  it  were, 
who  protects  the  cities  on  the  coast,  over  against 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  has  won  the  main  land.  ^ 
The  celebration  arranged  by  the  Philistines,  at-  " 
tended  by  all  their  tribes  and  princes,  testifies  to 
the  unheard-of  terror  inspired  oy  Samson.  The 
circumstance  that  they  express  their  jov  in  thi 
form  of  thanksgivings  and  sacrifices  to  tlieir  go*!, 
is,  in  itself  considerwi,  singular,  seeing  that  thty 
well  knew  by  what  foul  means  the  victory  had  beiu 
gained  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  instructive.  I-*rafi 
could  learn  from  it  that  the  Philistines  regarded 
every  victory  over  one  of  their  number  as  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  their  deity,  —  being  better  in 
this  respect  than  the  Israelites,  who  continoaUy 
fbi^t  the  great  deeds  of  their  God. 

Vers.  25-27.  Call  Samson  that  he  may  make 
us  sport.  The  Philistine  thanksgiving  was  like 
themselves.  Men  may  be  known  b^  their  feasts. 
Here  there  was  no  thought  of  humility.  Serious- 
ness also  is  wanting,  although  they  remind  them- 
selves of  their  losses.  The  truth  is,  re|)entance, 
most  attractive  in  prosperity,  is  unknown  to 
heathen.  They  praise  their  god,  it  is  true,  but 
they  do  not  pray.  They  celebrate  a  popnlar  festi- 
val, characterized  by  eating,  drinking,  and  boast- 
ing. They  were  in  high  spirits  over  a  victory  for 
which  they  had  not  fought.  Their  joy  reaches  its 
acme  when  they  send  for  Samson,  lie  is  brought 
in,  chained  like  a  bear.  A  people  shows  its  worst 
side  when  it  heaps  mockery  and  insult  on  a  de- 
fenseless foe.  How  would  the  Romans  have  treated 
Hannibal  had  they  taken  him  prisoner  ?  How  was 
Jugnrtha  treated,  when  he  was  dtagged  into  Rome 
in  the  triumph  of  Marius?  But  this  Numidian 
fox  was  rendered  insane  over  the  disgrace  inflicted 
upon  him  (Pint,  Vita  Mar,,  12).  The  blind  lion 
of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  walks  calmly  on,  al- 
ready conscious  of  the  restored  consecration  of  God 
on  his  head.  His  appearance  afforded  the  highest 
sport ;  and  the  circumstance  that  every  Philistine 
could  dare  to  touch  and  mock,  and  otherwise  abuse 
the  blind  hero,  raised  their  mirth  to  the  highest 
pitch.  But  pride  goes  before  a  fall ;  and  they  did  not 
yet  sufliciently  know  the  man  whom  they  derided. 

And  they  placed  him  between  the  pillars. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  architec- 
tural style  of  the  building  in  which  the  occurrence 
took  place.  Bertheau  is  not  wrong  in  saving  that 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  particular  deter- 
mination in  this  matter.  It  was  not  essential  to 
our  narrator's  purpose  to  give  an  architectural  dt- 

t  Later  writers,  In  potting  king  Zedekiah  at  the  nnw  In- 
bor,  Intended  doubtleM  to  ounlbnn  hla  Ikte  to  that  of  Sud- 
8on  (cf.  Bwald,  Ouek.  ItratU,  Ul.  748,  fld  edition). 

S  Which  fiict  expb^ns  the  aneodote  In  JOian,  Yaria 
Hitlorim,  zlv.  18 
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Bcription.  NevertheleM,  his  langna^  affords  the 
materials  for  an  intelligible  conce])Uon.  The  de- 
sign of  placing  Samson  between  the  pillars  was 
evidently  to  enable  all  to  see  him  :  in  other  words, 
to  put  him  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  Now, 
according  to  ancient  conceptions,  Heaven  and  A^ 
las  are  keepers  of  pillars ;  and  whether  they  hold 
fast  *  both  pillars,  or  with  their  shoulders  themselves 
conMtitute  tne  pillars,  they  cannot  leave  their  places 
without  causmg  the  heavens  to  fall.  This  poeti- 
cal view  is  also  found  in  Job  xxvj.  11,  where  the 
pfllars  of  the  heavens  reel  at  God's  reproof.  Of 
this  conception  the  Um pie-building  at  Guza  was  a 
represtentation.  Two  mightv  pillars  supported  the 
chief  beams  of  the  vast  buildiu;;.  Round  about  the 
house  there  ran  a  gallery,  where  the  populace  found 

a  place.  This  was  called  2^,  the  same  term  which 
is  applied  to  the  flat  roofs  of  oriental  houses,  which, 
properly  speaking,  are  only  open  galleries,  sur- 
rounded by  trellis-work.  These  estrades  or  galleries 
cannot  have  been  supported  by  the  main  pillars  ;  ^ 
for  in  that  case  many  would  not  have  been  able  to  see 
Samson.  The  hero  would  be  visible  to  all,  only  if  he 
stood  in  the  lower  space,  between  the  pillars  on 
which  the  house  was  supported,  the  gallery  extend- 
ing around  the  sides  or  the  house,  and  f.istened  to 
them ;  and  there  is  nothing  at  variance  with  this  in 
his  request  tg  the  lad  to  be  allowed  to  lean  upon  the 
pillars.  On  closer  inspection,  our  narrator  tells 
much  more  than  is  at  first  apparent.  Samson  was  ev- 
idently previously  acquainted  with  the  ammgement 
of  the  building.  He  knew,  too,  that  he  had  been 
placed  in  the  centre,  or  it  may  have  been  told  him 
by  the  lad.  There  were  other  pillars :  perhaps  a  por- 
tico extended  around  the  building.  But  Samson  re- 
quests expressly  to  be  led  to  the  principal  pillars, 
•*  on  which  the  house  rests."    The  lower  part  of 

the  house  was  filled  with  D^tTJM  and  D^?^J»  men 
and  women  of  distinction,  together  with  the  princes, 
and  was  called  H^S;    the  gallery  (^)  contained 

three  thousand  persons,  H^Kl  ^^^»  *•  «•»  the 
common  people.  That  this  gallery  was  in  the 
house,  that  is,  under  the  covering  upborne  b^  the 
pillars,  and  hence  fell  with  the  house,  is  evident 
•  fix>m  ver.  30,  where  we  read  that  the  '*  house  fell " 
upon  all  "  that  were  therein." 

Ver.  2S.  And  Samson  called  unto  Jehorah. 
This  shows  that  he  had  fully  recovered  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  can  prav  again,  he  is  the  hero  again. 
The  prayer  he  now  o^ers  is  full  of  fervor  and  in- 
tensity, rising  heavenward  like  smoke  from  the 
altar  of  incense.  It  is  the  deep  and  vast  com- 
plaint which,  after  the  awful  experiences  of  the 
•  Last  days,  grief  and  hope  have  caused  to  gather  in 
his  soul.  He  nses  all  the  names  of  God  with 
which  he  is  acquainted,  and  confesses  Him,  in  the 
darkness  which  surrounds  him,  more  deeply  and 
fervently  than  formerly  when  enjoying  the  light  of 
the  sun.  And  withal,  his  thoughts  are  beautifully 
arranged.  For  fer\'or  excels  all  homilctical  art. 
The  prayer  divides  into  three  parts,  and  makes 
use  of  three  names  of  God.  Each  part  con- 
tains three  nicely  separated  thoughts.    JUe  begins : 

"Lord  03*TS)  Jehovah  (nilT),  remember  me." 
In  the  midst  of  servitude,  chained  and  fettered  by 
the  Philistines,  who  lord  it  over  him,  brin^  him  in 
and  Mnd  him  out  as  they  choose,  his  spirit  calls 

1  Aj  implied  In  the  worOi :  fx"*^  Mt«  irtoMc,  OJys.^  I.  68. 

1  As  Stark  UiiDks(GaM,  p.  882    wttofH)  CiiMvption  is  for 

all  ttuX  by  uo  lueaos  clear.     Nor  i   it  uvc9s*.uy  to  ■up'^ite 


upon  Adtmai,  the  Lord  who  is  in  heaven.  In  the 
midst  of  Philistine  jubilations  over  the  victory  of 
their  idol,  the  seeming  triumph  of  their  Dagon,  he 
calls  on  Jehovah,  the  great  God  of  Israel,  for  He 
alone  is  the  Lord.  Alone  and  forsaken,  surrounded 
by  raging  foes,  he  cries  to  (jod :  "Do  thou  remem- 
ber me."  The  word  '^PJ  is  most  frequently  used 
of   God's  gracious  mindfulness  of  any  one,  ex- 

Kressing  itself  in  canng  for  him.  It  is  with  a 
eart  full  of  penitence  that  he  makes  this  petition. 
For  formerly  God  had  departed  from  him,  and  he 
had  been  deprived  of  God  s  care  over  him.  •  If  now 
God  but  takes  thought  of  him,  he  will  once  more' 
be  received  into  divine  favor.  > 

And  atrensthen  me,  only  this  once,  O'  Gk>d. 
"  Strengthen  me."  He  no  longer  puts  bis  trust 
in  himself,  nor  yet  in.  his  growing  hair.  The 
source  of  the  consecration  and  strength  which 
formerly  adorned  him,  and  for  the  return  of  which 
he  pleads,  is  in  Grod.    For  this  reason,  he  invokes 

God  anew,  —  this  time  as  DTT^J^,  £lohim, 
with  the  article,  is  the  true,  the  only  Elohim, 
namely,  the  God  of  Israel  (cf  above,  on  ch.  vi.  20 
and  36 ;  and  on  ch.  viii.  3  ;  xiii.  18J.  While  all 
around  him,  the  enemies  praise  their  god  as  the 
victor  (ver.  24),  he  prays  to  the  God  of  Israel,  that 
He,  the  real  Elohim,  the  true  strength,  would 
strengthen  him  "vet  this  once."  He  does  not  ask 
to  be  the  former  Samson  again.  He  has  done  with 
life.  After  such  disgrace,  he  would  not  wish  to 
return  to  it.  Only  for  "this  time,"  he  prays 
for  strength,  which  God  gives  and  takes  as  He  will, 
allowing  no  one  to  suppose,  as  Samson  formerly 
did,  that  it  is  an  inalienable  possession,  whether 
used  or  abused.  In  the  third  place,  he  declares  the 
purpose  for  which  he  desires  the  strength  :  — 

That  I  may  yet  onoe  take  vengeance  on 
the  Fhilistinea,  by  reason  of  my  two  eyes. 
Is  it  right  to  pray  thusi  For  Samson  it  is.  For 
he  was  called  to  recompense  the  Philistines ;  his 
whole  task  was  directed  against  the  tyrants.  He 
fell  only  because  instead  of  avenging' the  wron;;s 
of  his  people  on  their  oppressors,  he  squandei-ed  his 
strength  with  the  Philistine  woman.  If  now  he 
desires  the  restoration  of  his  lost  strength,  he  can 
lawfully  do  so  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  ^ven.  To  rend  cords  in  pieces  for  sport 
was  not  his  business,  but  to  make  the  enemy  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  of  the  gracious  God  of 
Israel. 

But  may  he  then  demand  recompense  for  his 
"  two  e^es  1  "  As  Samson,  he  may.  In  his 
prayer,  it  is  true,  he  did  not  plead  his  consecration 
as  a  "  Nazarite  of  God ; "  in  his  humility  he  dares 
not  use  this  plea,  since  a  razor  has  passed  over  his 
head.  But  it  was  nevertheless  on  this  account 
that  he  had  his  strength.  It  resided  in  him,  not 
as  man,  but  as  Nazarite.  It  was  not  his,  although 
he  misused  it;  it  was  lent  him,  for  his  people, 
against  the  enemy.  But  now,  his  strength,  even 
if  fully  restored,  would  avail  him  nothing.  The 
loss  of  both  his  eyes  rendered  it  useless.  He  could 
not,  like  a  blind  chieftain,  —  like  Dandolo,  the  doge 
of  Venice,  and  Ziska,  the  Bohemian,  —  lead  his 
people  to  battle,  for  he  is  no  chieftain,  but  a  hero, 
who  stands  and  fights  alone,  'i'he  loss  of  his  eves, 
therefore,  closes  his  career.  Blindness  disables  him 
from  serving  longer  as  the  instrument  of  the  God 
of  Israel.      Hence,  he  desires  vengeance,  not  for 

thmt  iba  pillars  were  wooden  poets.  In  a  buildlog  of  such 
•ise,  they  were  nuwl  likely  of  etooe. 
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the  scorn,  dishonor,  chains  and  prison,  to  which 
he  has  been  snbjected,  but  only  for  his  tuso  eyes  * 

—  had  they  Icf^  him  but  one !  The  vengeance  he 
seeks  is  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people  and  the 
God  who  chose  him. 

His  language,  it  is  tme,  contains  the  contrast  of 

of  one  recompense  (nnST3p3)  for  his  hoo  eyes. 
The  explanation  is  that  he  can  strike  but  one 
blow  more ;  but  that  one,  in  his  mind  and  within 
his  re;ich,  will  suffice  for  both  eyes.  He  will  inflict 
this  blow  on  the  Philistines,  who  all  around  him 
praise  the  idol  who  gave  them  victory,  whereas  it 
was  only  his  former  mentil  blindness  that  caused 
his  full,  and  his  present  physical  blindness  that 
gives  them  their  sense  of  security. 

Three  times  he  attempteil  to  withstand  Delilah 

—  three  times  he  played  with  his  strenj^rh,  —  and 
fell.  Now,  he  prayed  three  times,  to  the  thrice- 
named  God,  the  triunity  of  Jehovah,  for  under^tand- 
ine  and  strength. 

Ver.  29.  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  mid- 
dle pillara.  He  shows  himself  in  all  his  old  great- 
ness again.  For  the  flr^t  time  he  stood  again  in  a 
crowd  of  Philistines,  and  at  once  bc^ran  to  think 
of  battle.  And  notwithstanding;  tlie  wretched 
condition  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  tixed  at 
once  on  the  point  where  he  intends  to  execute  his 
deed.  His  blindness  becomes  a  means  of  victory. 
He  stands  between  the  central  pillars,  on  which  the 
building  rests,  und  between  which  the  distance  is 
not  great.  Being  blind,  it  may  be  allowed  him  to 
take  hold  of  them,  in  order  to  support  himself  by 

them.  (That  H&v  may  mean  to  take  liold  of, 
although  found  in  that  sense  only  here,  is  shown 
by  the  analogy  of  the  Sanskrit  Libh,  Greek  KofiM- 
rcir,  Aa^ciW.)  He  presses  them  firmly  with  both 
arms,  and  says :  — 

Ver.  30.  Let  me  die  with  the  Fhiliatinea. 
The  very  conception  of  the  deed  is  extniordinarv. 
While  the  Philistines,  i-cjoice,  drink,  and  mock, 
worse  than  Bclshazzar,  and  fancy  the  blinded  hero 
deeply  humiliated  and  put  to  shame,  he,  on  the 
eontran-,  is  about  to  perform  the  deed  of  a  giant, 
and  ^tands  among  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  war- 
rior about  to  enter  battle,  who  only  tarries  to  com- 
mend his  cau^e  to  God.  It  is  true,  he  cannot  do 
what  he  intends  to  do  without  losing  his  own  lifc ; 
but  he  lived  only  to  conquer.  Victory  is  more 
than  lifc.  To  ta  k  here  of  suicide  is  wholly  un- 
suitable. He  did  not  kill  himself  when  plunged 
in  the  deepist  di>honor.  He  is  too  great  for 
cowardly  suicide ;  for  it  is  a  species  of  flight,  and 
heroes  do  not  flee.  No  :  the  bimded  man  perceives 
that  the  present  moment  holds  out  an  occasion  for 
victory,  and  avails  himself  of  it,  notwith>tanding 
thai  it  must  cost  him  his  own  life.*-*  It  is  not  as  if 
he  would  have  killed  himself,  had  he  escaped.  He 
knows  that  if  his  deed  be  successful,  he  cannot 
escape.  But  he  is  also  ready  to  die.  He  is  recon- 
cilea  with  his  God  :  his  eyes  have  again  seen  Him 
who  was  his  strength. 

1  Con^qaeotly,  I  cannot  follow  the  an^ultable  ezvgeris 
which  tumke*  aauuon  luk  to  b€  aTengi^  for  oru  of  his  two 

eyes.    That  would  be  simple  viDdiollTeoeM.    The  ]D  iu 

^ni}^D  is  compantiTe.  He  destrai  a  vengeance  greater 
than  hi*  two  eyeo,  and  taken  on  account  of  them.  The  Jew 
ieh  exegesii  onlj  follows  a  special  huoiilecical  idea,  which  at 
Iwttom  undentands  <'  two  eyes." 

S  Augustine,  D*  Civit.  Dti^  1,  26 :  (fuid  $i  tnim  hoc 
feetrunt  nom  kumanitus  deeepta  ud  dtvinilus  jusmb^  nte  er- 
ftmlu^  Bed  obtdietUeSy  $ietit  d«  Samtotu  aUwd  nobis  fa$  non 
ut  ertder*. 


The  tragedy  ends  terribly.  Laughter  and  shout 
and  drunken  revel  are  at  their  highest,  when  Sam- 
son bends  the  pillars  with  great  force : '  they 
break,  the  bnilding  falls,*  —  a  terrific  crash,  and 
the  temple  is  a  vast  sepulchre.  O  Dagon,  where 
is  thy  victor?  !  O  Gaxa,  where  is  thy  strength  * 
Princes  and  priests,  together,  with  cups  at  their 
lips,  and  mockery  in  their  hearts,  are  crushed  by 
the  falling  stone.  With  piercing  cries,  the  vast 
crowds  are  pressed  together.  The  galleries,  with 
their  burdens,  precipitate  themselves  upon  the  heads 
of  those  below.  I>eath  was  swifter  than  any  res* 
cue ;  the  change  from  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  to 
groans  and  the  rattle  of  death,  terrible  as  the  light- 
ning. In  the  midst  of  them,  great  and  joyoua, 
stow!  the  hero,  and  met  his  death.  Not  now' with 
the  bone  of  an  ass,  but  with  pillars  of  marble,  had 
he  conquered  the  foe.  Dagon 's  temple,  with  iu 
thousands,  had  been  heaped  up  as  his  gra\'e-mound. 
Since  Samson  must  die,  he  could  not  have  fallea 
greater.  Traitors,  tormentors,  mockers,  enemiea, 
tvrants,  all  lay  at  his  irxt.  The  blind  hero  died  as 
tlie  great  victor,  who,  in  penitence  and  prayer,  ex- 
piated, by  suffering  and  death,  the  errors  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty. 

The  history  of  Samson  excels  all  poetry.  The 
simple  narrative  of  it  is  at  the  same  time  adorned 
with  the  highest  art.  Its  fidelity  and  truth  are 
testified  to  by  the  heart  of  every  reader.  Without 
magic  arts,  with  only  natural  grief  and  d^th,  it  is 
nevertheless  full  of  spiritual  marvels. 

But  who  furnished  the  report  of  the  last  hours  of 
the  hero's  life  1  Who  esca}>ed,  so  as  to  set  forth  his 
praying  and  acting  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  this  also 
were  not  left  quite  unhinted  by  the  brief  narrative. 

A  lad,  an  attendant  (^?«)»  leads  him,  when  the 
Philistines  call  him  in  from  the  prison  (ver.  26). 
It  may  be  plausibly  conjectured  that  this  was  no 
Philistine.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Sam- 
son, the  Judge,  was  followed  into  his  prison  by  an 
attendant,  whose  fidelity  continued  unshaken.  It 
enhanced  the  triumph  of  the  Philbtines  to  allow 
this.  Upon  this  supposition,  many  points  explain 
themselves.  This  attendant,  then,  may  have  fur- 
nished him  with  a  description  of  the  festive  scene 
into  the  midst  of  which  he  was  introduced,  and  in> 
formed  him  in  what  part  of  the  building  he  was* 
placed.  From  him  he  could  also  obtain  guidance 
to  the  spot  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  occupy. 
This  attendant  was  in  the  secret  of  his  prayer  and 
purpose ;  and  if  we  assume  that  he  dismissed  him 
before  the  catastrophe,  we  are  at  once  enabled  to  ex- 
plain how  hecoula  take  up  his  peculiar  position  by 
the  pillars  without  exciting  attention.  Thus  tlM 
faithful  follower  escaped  death,  and  quickly  re- 
ported the  event  at  home. 

Ver.  31.  And  his  brethren  and  all  his  fiiither'a 
house  came  down.  This  is  the  first  hint  we  have 
of  interest  in  Samson  on  the  part  of  his  brethren, 
and  the  house  of  his  father.  The  haste,  however, 
with  which  they  proceeded  to  Gaza,  and  the  great 

S  The  occurrence  In  Paos.  vi.  9  is  not  wdl  adapted  to  b* 
brought  into  comparison. 

4  The  terrors  of  a  similar  calamity,  altfaoogh  on  a  smaller 
scale,  were  experienced  by  King  Uenrj,  the  son  of  Barba- 
roflsa,  in  1183,  when  the  pillars  and  floor  of  the  '<  Probstel,** 
at  Brfart,  gave  way.  Blany  perished.  Only  the  king  and 
the  bishop,  who  sat  In  a  niche,  escaped  (cf.  Chrtm.  Momi. 
&rmi,  under  1188,  p.  48,  ed.  Mader).  On  the  21ft  of  July, 
1864,  one  of  the  grauite  pillars,  which  supported  the  dom* 
of  the  Church  of  the  Transfl)(uratlon,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
broke.  A  frightfUl  catantropbe  ensned,  as  the  church 
crumbled  to  pieces  over  the  mages  whom  curiosiry  bad 
drawn  together. 
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feOowslup  in  wlAck  tfaej  did  it,  speak  well  ibr 
them.  They  wmj  httft  arriTod  toon  eoooffh  to  aee 
the  heap  of  rnini,  with  itf  oonntkts  dead  bodiea» 
jast  ai  It  fell.  They  took  Samioo  and  carried  him 
np  in  solemn  fdneral  procession  (snch  is  probaUj 

the  meaning  of  iTil  ^H^D,  to  the  bnrial-plaoe 
of  his  &ther,  who  had  not  lived  to  see  the  sorrow 
of  his  great  son.^  The  terrified  Philistines  permit- 
ted ererTthing.  Anguish  and  mourning  reigned 
among  them.  Ererything  was  in  confhsion  — 
their  princes  were  dead.  And  so  the  corpse  of  the 
hero  who  smote  them  more  fearfully  in  death  than 
in  life,  was  borne  in  silent  procession  along  their 
borders. 

And  he  Judged  Israel  twenty  yeara.  This 
statement  is  here  repeated  in  order  to  intimate  that 
Samson's  official  term  had  not  come  to  a  close  be- 
fore the  events  just  related,  but  terminated  with 
it. 

Samson  lived  and  died  in  conflict  with  the  na- 
tional enemies,  the  Philistines.  The  same  fiite  has 
befollen  his  history  and  its  exposition,  from  the 
time  of  Julian  the  imperial  Philistine  to  that  of 
many  writers  of  the  last  centuries.  It  was  espe- 
dalljr  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
jhmt  irreverence  was  too  often  ciUled  criticism,  and 
that  frivolous  insipidity  was  considered  fr&e  in- 
quiry. .The  ssthetic  vapidness  which  was  in  part 
bani!>hed  from  the  field  of  classical  and  Gennan 
Uteratore,  continued  to  nestle  in  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament'  Joh.  Philipp  Heine  may  indeed 
have  been  right  in  saying  {IHsserteU.  ixicrcB,  p. 
259),  that  the  mockery  at  Samson's  iaw-bone  and 
foxes,  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view ;  but  it  was  for 
the  most  part  the  Philistine-like,  prosaic  character 
which  orainarily  marks  genuine  unbelief,  that  was 
unable  to  comprehend  and  rightly  estimate  the 
wonderful  drama  of  Samson's  lifb.  An  unfhiitful 
comparison  with  Hercules  was  constantly  iterated, 
although  deeper  insight  clearly  shows  that,  apart 
from  tne  lion-conquest  common  to  both,  Hercules 
is  of  all  Greek  heroes  the  least  suitable  to  be  com- 
pared with  Samson.  The  ingenuity  of  the  earlier 
ecclesiastical  teachers  might,  nevertheless,  have  led 
^em  to  this  comparison.  But  according  to  Piper 
{Myth,  der  ChrisU.  Kuntt,,  i.  131 ),  primiuve  Chris- 
dan  art  never  represented  even  so  much  as  the  con- 
flict of  Samson  with  the  lion ;  and  later  works  of 
art  connected  Hercules  with  David  as  well  as  with 
Samson.  Menzel  {SymboUkf  iL  380),  is  of  opinion 
that  the  representation  of  Samson,  in  the  act  of 
tearing  open  the  iaws  of  the  lion,  over  French  and 
German  church-dfoors  of  the  Middle  Ae^*  ^  ^^ 
imitation  of  similar  Mithras  pictures.  The  repre- 
•entation  of  Samson  with  one  foot  on  the  hon, 
while  with  his  hands  h^  throttles  him,  typical  in 
Byzantine  pictures,  is  essentially  the  same  concep- 
tion (Schafor,  Handbueh  der  MaUrei,  p.  127).  The 
noblest  conception  of  him  in  modem  poetry,  is  that 
of  Milton's  Samson  Agonute$;  but  that  drama 
treats  only  the  end  of  l&nson's  lifb,  and  notwith- 
standing its  lofty  thoughts  and  Christian  fervor 
disfigures  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Scripture  by 
operatic  additions.  H&nael's  oratorio,  Samson 
(performed  for  the  first  time  in  London,  October 
12, 1742),  the  text  of  which  is  bv  Milton,  but  not 
worthy  of  the  great  snbiect,  is  celebrated.  The  es- 
teemed composer,  Joachim  Raff,  intended  to  pre- 
pare a  Samson  opera ;  but  whether  it  was  ever  per- 

1  It  ii  thtreinrs  only  poetSeally  that  MUton  represmts 
MninTfh  M  ttUl  aUto  »t  the  tbne  of  Qaaosgn^B  catastrophe. 
S  In  a  writiDg  agaloit  the  Jem  (Berlin,  1804),  8aauon*t 
k  fe  atytod  "ukeitsMieh  '*  (abominable). 
15 


formed  I  do  not  know.  At  what  a  low  ebb  the 
appreciation  of  the  Book  of  Judges  and  of  Samson 
stood  in  the  last  century,  is  shown  by  Herder's 
dialog  ( GtUl  der  EMieck,  Poesie,  Werke,  ii.  204), 
in  which  the  poet  endeavors  indeed  to  elevate  tba 
narrative,  but  can  only  find  its  "  most  character- 
istically peculiar  and  beautiful  features,"  in  ma^ 
ters  incioental  to  the  main  story. 

It  is  not  qnite  dear  how  the  Roman  CathoUe 
legend  made  a  physician  of  Samson ; '  and  it  was 
certainly  far  firom  appropriate  when  a  jurist  of  tha 
seventeenth  centur^  (La  Mothe  le  Bayer,  died 
1672)  represented  lum  as  the  model  of  a  skeptical 
thinker.*  He  is  a  type  of  the  ancient  people  Israel 
itself  (cf.  the  Introduction),  which  is  everywhere 
victorious,  so  long  as  it  preserves  its  oonsecratioa 
intact,  but  falls  into  servitude  and  bondage  as  soon 
as  it  profknes  its  own  sacred  character.  The  types 
of  the  ancient  Church  fitth^rs,  in  which  th^  com- 
pare the  lifo  and  sufferings  of  Samson  with  Christ, 
are  very  ingenious ;  and  the  pure  and  elevated  dis- 
position they  manifest  therein,  finding  spirit  b*> 
cause  they  seek  it,  is  greatly  to  be  adnured.  ▲ 
wood-carving  over  the  choirKihairs  in  the  Maul- 
bronn  monastery  represents  Samson  with  lonsr 
waving  hair,  riding  on  the  lion,  the  S3rmbol  of 
death,  whose  jaws  he  tears  apart;  while,  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  unicorn  lies  in  the  lap  of  the 
Vir^n,  —  together  symbolizing  the  birth  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  For  to  him  applies  the  saying 
of  the  Apostle  (Heb.  xi.  32,  33),  that  by  faitn  he 
s'topped  tne  mouths  of  lions. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  while  the  names  of 
the  other  Judges,  Othniel,  Ehud,  Barak,  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  scarcely  ever  recur  among  the  Jews,  that 
of  Samson  was  frequently  used,  bow  anciently  and 
in  modem  times. 

In  the  address  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  11),  the 
name  of  a  hero  Bedan  is  inserted  between  Jerubbaal 
and  Jephthah,  who  can  be  none  other  than  Samson. 
The  reading  Bapdic  of  the  LXX.  is  without  any 
probability  m  its  favor.  Bedan  is  Beu  Dan  (liter- 
ally, "Son  of  Dan"),  t.  e.,  "the  Danite."  The 
familiar  use  of  this  name  in  honor  of  the  tribe,  was 
undoubtedly  connected  with  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
on  Dan,  which  after  the  life  of  Samson  must  have 
seemed  to  have  special  reference  to  him :  "  Dan 
shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Is- 
rael." The  primitive  consciousness  of  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob  reveals  itself  herein ;  and  nowhere  could 
it  be  said  with  more  profound  significance  than 
here,  —  "I  wait  for  thy  salvation,  O  Jehovah" 
(Gen.  xlix.  18). 


HOmLRIOAL  AMD  PRAOnCAL. 

Samson,  having  found  his  God  again,  died  as  a 
hero.  His  brethren  carried  him  into  his  father's 
grave.    His  victory  was  greater  in  death  than  in 

Ancient  expositors  compare  his  death  with  that 
of  Christ  But  Samson  gave  up  his  lifo  in  order 
to  -cause  his  enemies  to  die :  Christ  in  order  to  give 
them  life.  Samson  died  gladly  because  heliad 
found  his  God  again ;  in  Christ  God  was  never 
lost  It  is,  however,  a  good  death,  when  one  sees 
himself  restored  to  communion  with  God.  If  Uie 
Christian,  in  the  last  brief  hour  of  the  cross,  holds 
fast  his  faith,  the  thousand  foes  let  loose  againsi 

S  If  Indeed  Ouomm  be  meant  Of.  Bt^raaodi,  TltaU  GW- 
tut  Imgdmmuit^  Worlu,  Till.  671. 
4  Cf.  Bayle,  Diet  lU.  2658. 
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him  b^  fin  and  temptation  (kll  before  him.  When 
a  Chnstian  gnfllers,  the  representatires  of  evil  place 
themselves  round  about  him  with  laughter  and 
mockery ;  and  if  he  endure;*,  bis  victory  in  death  is 
greater  than  in  life.  Strong  as  Samson,  was  the 
weak  woman  Perpetua  (in  the  second  century) ;  in 
the  midst  of  tortures  she  said,  *'  I  know  that  I  suf- 
fer, but  I  am  a  Christian."  Thousands  of  martyrs 
have  died  as  Samson  died.  They  have  conc^uered 
through  the  cross,  and  have  heaped  mountains  of 
dishonor  upon  their  'enemies.  But  they  were  not 
all  buried  by  their  brethren.  They  found  no  places 
in  their  fathers'  graves.  Only  He  from  whom 
nothing  is  hidden  knows  where  they  lie.  At  the 
last  day  they  shall  rise,  and  the  eyes  of  them  all 


Starkb  :  The  eyes  of  the  mind  are  better  than 
the  eyes  of  the  body.  We  can  better  spare  the 
latter  than  the  former.  —  Tub  same  :  For  God  and 
native  land  life  itself  is  not  to  be  accounted  dear, 
but  should 'gladly  be  surrendered;  and  he  alone 
who  does  this  is  truly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
valiant  hero.  Thus,  also,  didst  thou,  O  Savioar, 
our  better  Samson,  conquer  in  dvin^.  —  Gbri^ch  : 
Samson  sported  before  the  Philisunes,  not  as  one 
who,  fallen  from  a  merely  human  height,  endeavors 
with  smiling  scorn  to  maintain  his  self-conscious- 
ness amid  the  downfall  of  the  perishable  things 
of  this  world,  but  deeply  impressed  with  the  Tanity 
of  everything  that  seeks  to  set  itself  up  against  o!o 
Lord  —  of   "  the  vain  war  of  the  earthen   pots 


shall  be  free  from  tears.  Samson  was  alone ;  he  i  against  the  rock  *'  of  which  .Luther  speaks  —  and 
also  died  alone.  For  his  people  he  fought  alone  ( therefore  seizing  with  faith  on  the  renewed  prom- 
and  suffered  alone.  After  his  death,  the  tribe  of  jises  of  divine  grace. — Thb  Samb:  He  becomes 
Jndah  raised  itself  again  to  faith.  The  remem- '  thoroughly  oonvinoed  that,  mutilated  in  his  face, 
brance  of  Samson  preceded  the  deeds  of  David.  I  he  could  never  again  live  among  men,  exposed  to 
Let  no  one  fear  to  stand  alone,  whether  in  sufier-  the  scorn  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
faig  or  in  conflict  The  words  of  a  faithful  heart  are !  therefore  his  work  is  done ;  his  plav  is  turned  into 
not  spoken  in  vain.  The  seed  falls,  not  into  the  i  bitter  earnestness,  and  while  he  faUs  and  dies,  be 
blue  SKy,  bnt  into  God's  living  kingdom,  and  in  its  gains  the  greatest  victoiy  of  his  whole  life, 
spring  time  will  surely  rise.  I 


PART  THIRD. 


The  oondosion  of  the  Book,  tracing  the  evils  of  the  period,  the  decay  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  self-will  of  individuals,  and  the  prevalence  of  lioentioasness,  passion,  and  dis- 
cord, to  the  absence  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  form  of  government 


FIRST  SECTION. 


THB  BISTORT  OF  MIOAH'S  PETTATB  TBMPLB  AHD  IMAOB-WOBSHIP  :  SHOWIHO  THB  IVDITIDUAL 

ABBITBABIHBSS  OF  THB    TIMBS,  AMD  ITS  TBHDBNOT  TO  SUBTBBT  AND  CORRUPT  THB 

BBUOIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  ISBABL. 


Mieahj  a  mmn  -of  Mount  Ephraxm^  $ets  up  a  private  tanctuaty  and  engages  a  iraw- 

dering  Levtte  to  he  hi$  Priest. 

Chapter  XVH.  1-13. 

1  And  there  was  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  whose  name  was  HGcah  [Micayeha]. 

2  And  he  said  linto  his  mother,  The  eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver  that  were  taken 
from  thee,'  about  which  thou  cursedst,  and  spakest  of  also  in  mine  ears,  behold,  the 
silver  is  with  me ;  I  took  it     And  his  mother  said,  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord 

8  [Jehovah],  my  son.  And  when  he  had  [And  he]  restored  the  eleven  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  to  his  mother,  [and]  his  mother  said,  I  had  wholly  dedicated  *  the 
silver  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  from  my  hand  for  my  son,  to  make  a  graven  image 

4  and  a  molten  image : '  now  therefore  I  will  restore  it  unto  thee.  Yet  [And]  he 
restored  the  money  [silyer]  unto  his  mother ;  and  his  mother  took  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  gave  tnem  to  the  founder,  who  made  thereof  a  graven  image 
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5  and  a  molten  image:  and  they  were  in  the  house  of  Micah  [Micajehu].  And 
the  man  Micah  had  an  house  of  gods  [a  "  Beth  Kiobim,"  Ood'i-houM],  and  made  an  ephod, 
and  teraphim,  and  consecrated  [appointed]  one  of  his  sons,  who  [and  he]  became 

C  his  priest.    In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which 

7  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  And  there  was  a  young  man  out  of  Beth-lehem-judah 
of  the  family  of  Judah,  who  was  a  Levite,  and  he  sojourned  there  [tempomriij]. 

8  And  the  man  departed  out  of  the  city  from  [out  of]  Beth-lehem-judah,  to  sojourn 
where  he  could  find  a  place :  and  he  came  to  mount  Ephraim  to  the  house  of 

9  Micah,  as  he  journeyed.  And  Micah  said  unto  him.  Whence  comest  thou  ?  And 
he  said  unto  him,  I  am  a  Levite  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  and  I  go  to  sojourn  where  I 

10  may  find  a  place*  And  Micah  said  unto  him,  Dwell  [Abide]  with  me,  and  be  unto 
me  a  father  and  a  priest,  and  I  will  give  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  by  the  year,  and 

11a  suit  of  apparelf  and  thy  victuals.  So  the  Levite  went  in.  And  the  Levite  was 
content  [consented]  to  dwell  with  the  man,  and  the  young  man  was  [became]  unto 

1 2  him  as  one  of  his  sons.     And  Micah  consecrated  [appointed]  the  Levite ;  and  the 

13  young  man  became  his  priest,  and  was  in  the  house  of  Micah.  Then  said  Micah, 
Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to 
[seeing  the  Levite  has  become]  my  priest. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  ▼«.  S.  —  Tyb  nj^7  "IJJTp.  yy^  l*  **»•  ^^-  tneommodu  Strictly  tpeaking,  7  •*™pl7  toMika  some  •ort  of  rela- 
tfoB,  tlM  ezaet  natan  of  whleh  mutt  b«  oUmtwIm  detcrminad.  The  pmeot  phrase,  rendered  ss  literally  as  possible,  is : 
**  vhifeh  (n.  ^p3)  was  taken  for  tbee,"  oC  our  popular  use  of  the  same  phrase,  and  the  German,  wtlehes  dir  genom- 
wun  ^eanL  Mnid  (who  with  eharaeterlstie  self-eoofldence  annoanees  that  he  must  leare  the  "  silljr  absardity  "  of  the 
ofdlnaiy  esfdanation  of  this  passage  <'  to  thoee  who  do  not  hevitate  to  And  their  own  folly  in  the  Bible,^')  seems  to 

take  Ty^  m  the  datlre  of  the  author :  the  money  taken  (receiTed)  by  thee  from  my  fiitber.  For  he  relates,  quite  in 
Ustorioal  ^le,  that  a  young  man  of  Mount  Bphrsim,  whoee  fitther  probably  died  early,  took  the  money  whieh  had  been 
left  to  his  mother  into  his  own  hands,  in  orddr  by  using  to  increase  it  (!) ;  and  that,  followifd  by  his  ihother's  ble»i*iug, 
he  was  fortunate,  and  was  about  to  restore  the  money  to  her,  as  became  a  dutiftil  son,  when  she  made  him  a  present  of 

t^  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  {sc^mucken)  god,  etc.    The  prrftct  *^riri|2^,  be  says,  is  the   perfect  of  ToUtion  (like 

^Fit^^tl,  Ter.  8):  "I  will  take ;  It  is  my  will  to  take.*"  But  if  the  Hebrew  author  meant  to  tell  this  story,  he  ex- 
pfiMad  himself  reiy  obsouxely.  The  imprrcatory  oath,  too,  is  thus  left  without  explanation.  And  notwithstanding  all 
Swald"!  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  him,  Blioah  is  stiU  in  suspicious,  possession  of  the  money  (**nH  '^DSH  Hpn),  before  he 
tells  his  moti&er  that  he  will  take  it  Under  such  drcnmstances,  the  benediction  wliich,  according  to  Bwald,  the  mother 
pvoooniiees  on  her  son,  might  be  more  politie  than  free.  — Tm.] 

p  Yer.  8.  —  ^^ritT^TpH  127*,  pH.  Bender  :  » I  rerily  dedicate."  Although  Dr.  Casael  also  tmnKlates  here  by  the 
plopacftet,  he  expb^ns  it  of  the  present,  see  below.  On  this  use  of  the  perfect  cf  Qm.  Gram.  126,  4.  The  word 
**  wh<^  **  of  the  E.  V.  is  better  omitted.  The  infln.  absolute  in  this  oonstmotion  is  intensire,  not  Kxtensire.  It  does 
not  asasrt  the  completeness  of  the  eonsceration,  but  simply  makes  it  prominent,  as  being  the  use  to  which  she  determines 
to  pat  the  money.    Ct  Ges.  181,  8  — Tm.] 

p  Yer.  8.  —  HpG)^^  ^9§>  ^*  <^^***^ '  ^^  i"*^  Ovsswerk^  **  Image  and  cast-wurk  '' ;  t.  e.,  an  image  of  wood  or 
rtooe  eoreced  with  a  thin  oos4ing  of  sUrer  or  gold,  see  below.  This  explanation,  although  concurred  in  by  several 
eiitiea,  is  not  yet  suffldently  certain  to  make  it  worth  while  to  disHgure  our  Bnglish  text  by  inserting  it.  — Tm.] 


IXBQRICAL  AMD  DOCTRINAL. 

After  the  story  of  Samson's  heroic  life  and  death, 

there  follow  in  conclusion  two  narratives,  of  which 

the  first  embraces  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii.,  the  second 

chaps,  xix.-xxi.    Thoagh  not  connected  with  each 

other  either  by  time  or  place,  they  are  nevertheless 

not  mere  accidental  appenda^  to  the  preceding 

historical  narrative,  but  essenoal  parts  of  the  well- 

consideied  organism  of  the  entire  Book,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  also  thev  received  the  position  in 

which  we  find  them.    The  profound  pragmatism 

of  the  Book  (see  Introduction,  sect  1)  deKig:n8  to!  was  brought  out  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the 

show,  that  Uie  heroic  period  of  the  Judges  is  full ,  Book :  "  And  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  sons 
*  '"    "  *       of  Israel  asked  Jehovah."    It  had  in  dark  times 

demonstrated  itself  to  be  the  guaranty  of  national 
cohesion.  The  tribes  were  twelve,  indeed,  and  their 
cities  Iflv  scattered  from  Beer-sheba  to  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan ;  hut  there  was  but  one  sanctuary, 
where  the  God  of  Israel  was  inquired  oC    It  ap- 


only  over  the  individual  tribes  to  which  he  be- 
longed, while  in  others  it  was  not  seldom  resisted ; 
and,  being  wholly  personal  in  its  nature,  disap- 
peared from  his  house  as  soon  as  he  died. 

In  chaos,  xvii.  and  xviii.  another  lesson  is 
brought  forward,  hints  of  which  had  already  oc- 
currwi  in  earlier  parts  of  the  Book.  The  religious 
central  point  of  the  nation,  also,  became  unsettled. 
And  this  was  the  greater  danger.  The  sanctuary 
at  Shiloh,  the  law  and  covenant  of  God  that  weix) 
in  the  sacred  ark,  were  the  real  pillars  of  Israer^ 
nationality.    The  existence  of  this  spiritual  unity 


indeed  of  the  wonders  of  God's  compassion,  but 
lacks  that  organic  centralization  and  unity  which 
only  the  kingly  office,  rightly  instituted  and  rightly 
exercised,  could  aflbrd.  This  want  manifest^  i^ 
self  even  under  the  greatest  Judges.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Judge  extended,  for  the  mot^t  part. 
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peared,  however,  that  the  long-continued  want  of 
a  closer  political  oi-ganization,  threatened  also  the 
unity  of  the  religious  or^ranism.  For  not  only 
was*the  service  of  foreign  idols  introduced,  th^ea^ 
oniiig  the  nerve  of  popular  strength  and  national 
fnH>dom,  but  subjective  superstition,  also,  and  in- 
coii:*iderate  division,  asserr>  d  themselves  within  the 
rcliipous  organization.  This  ii  shown  by  the  story 
of  Slicah's  sanctuary, 

Ver.  1.  Axkd  there  was  a  man  of  mount  Bph- 
raim,  and  hia  name  was  Utoayeho.  Avarice, 
the  Apostle  tells  us,  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Covet- 
ousness,  like  all  sin,  knows  no  shame.  Its  lustful 
eyes  profane  even  that  which  is  holy.  The  treas- 
ures of  temples  have  ever  excited  the  rapacity  of 
8ava^  enemies.  The  gifts  of  the  pious  convert 
houses  of  prayer  into  objects  of  envy.  Faithful 
librae) ites,  who  believed  in  Jehovah,  went  to  Shi- 
loh,  in  Kphraim,  performed  there  their  pious  duties, 
inquired  of  God  after  truth,  prayed,  and  brought 
their  offiirings  for  the  honor  and  maintenance  of 
the  house  of  God.  Among  those  who  did  this, 
was  doubtless  also  the  father  of  Micayehu.  For 
that  he  confessed  Jehovah,  i»  evident  from  the 

name  which  he  gave  to  his  son :  irT*3'*D,  "  who  is 
like  Jehovah."  Such  names  are  only  given  in 
homes  where  Jehovah  is  honored,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance. The  mere  fact,  however,  that  persons 
are  named  ** Theodore," i  "Nathaniel,"  "  Theophi- 
lus,"  or  other  like  names,  gives  no  assurance  that 
they  are  what  their  names  declare  them  to  be. 
The  father  of  Micayehu  must  also  have  been  rich  ; 
for  he  left  his  widow  large  sums  of  money.  The 
latter,  according  to  all  appearances,  was  avaric- 
ious; and  it  was  probably  on  this  account  that 
true  faith  in  Jehovah  took  no  root  in  her  heart, 
although  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  often  on  her 
lips. 

Vers.  2,  3.  Behold,  here  is  the  money ;  I  took 
it.  The  rich  woman  had  been  deprived  of  a  lai><c 
sum  of  money.  Eleven  hundred  shekels,  at  that 
time,  evidently  represented  a  very  considerable 
amount ;  large  enough  to  be  spoken  of  in  "  round 
ti;;urcs.*'  The  woman  was  beside  herself;  her  soul 
was  in  her  money:  and  so  she  cursed  the  thief. 
Cursing  is  still  a  frightful  oriental  custom.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  invocation  of  judgments  from 
heaven.  Hence,  the  dread  of  the  effects  of  curses, 
ill  heathenism,  arose  not  only  from  faith,  but  still 
more  from  superstition.  The  sin  was  indeed  en- 
ga;^d  in,  but  the  eurse  was  dreaded ;  just  as  other 
thieves  do  not  refrain  from  stealing,  but  guard 
tiiemseives  anxiously  against  the  police.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  parental  curses  were  feared  as 
the  heaviest  of  all  bans  (among  the  Greeks  cf. 
Nagelsbach,  Nachhom.  TheU.,  p.  350).  Sirach  (iii. 
9)  still  said  in  his  day,  that  "  tne  curse  of  a  mother 
overturns  the  houses  of  children."  Micah  heard 
the  awful  imprecations  of  his  mother's  maledic- 
tion, and  shuadered.  He  could  not  say,  "  a  cause- 
less curse  takes  no  effect"  (Prov.  xxvi.  2).  He 
had  taken  the  money,  which  was  now  charged 
with  his  mother's  curses.  With  these  be  will  not 
have  it.  "  Here  is  your  mone^  back,"  he  says ; 
**  I  took  it."    As  one  shakes  on  rain,  so  he  would 

1  Tha  priest  who  sabsequeDtly  entered  the  service  of 
lUcah,  WM  nained  *^  Jonathan,"  i.  «.,  Theodore.  Bee  at 
oh.  xviii.  80. 

2  Bertbean  Mtiimei  that  the  mottier  devoted  the  money 
to  this  purpose,  Inannnoh  aa  her  bod  had  alreadjr  a  Beth 
Etokim,  Bat  it  waa  only  the  imafe  that  eoald  make  any 
bonae  a  "  Hooae  of  God."  It  is  certainly  more  natnral  to 
suppoae  that,  when  be  atterly  refmed  lo  aooept  (he  money, 


free  himself  of  this  curse  laden  money.  **  It  U  thy 
son,"  ho  says,  **  and  his  house,  whom  thou  hiUit 
cursed.  Take  the  money  —  I  do  not  wish  it" 
His  words,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  express  more  of 
reproach  than  of  consciousness  o(  guilt.  Aod  the 
mother  resembles  those  people  of  whom  James 
says  (ch.  iii.  10) :  "  Out  of  the 


mouth  piy- 
ceedeth  blessing  and  cursing."  She  had  cursed,  in 
inconsiderate  wrath,  and  without  investigation,  on 
account  of  her  lost  money.  That  being  recovered, 
she  will  save  her  son  from  the  effects  of  her  male- 
diction. As  if  blessing  and  curse  were  under  hu- 
man control,  she  exclaims :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  my 
son,  unto  Jehovah." 

The  son  was  in  any  case  wrong  in  taking  the 
money  secretly.  The  purpose  for  which  he  took 
it,  seems  to  be  indicated  oy  the  context  and  the 
speech  of  the  mother.  He  wished  it  for  die  par- 
pose  which  he  afterwards  carried  out.  This  also 
explains  suffidentlv  why  he  took  it  secretly :  be 
probably  did  not  oelieve  that  his  mother  would 
approve  his  design.  For  the  preparation  of  ftefd 
and  moMaekakf  an  image  and  cast-work,  for  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  was  itself  a  theft,  notwith- 
standing that  it  looked  like  an  act  of  service  to 
God.  But  it  turned  out  diflferently.  It  was  na^ 
ural  that  his  mother  should  ask  for  wliat  purpose 
he  had  taken  it ;  and  he  replies  that  he  had  des- 
tined it  for  Jehovah,  to  fit  out  a  private  sanctuary 
with  an  image  and  cast-work.  The  mother,  in 
order  to  appease  him,  says :  then  do  I  consecnus 
it  for  Jehovah,  from  my  hand  for  my  son  (the  for- 
mula of  dedication),  that  he  may  make  an  *'  ima^ 
and  cas^work  ;"^  now  therefore  take  the  money. 
Hereupon  there  arises  a  genuine  contest  of  super- 
stition. He  is  now  afraid  of  the  curse-laden  money. 
And  she  is  in  dread  lest  the  frustration  of  the  seem- 
ingly religious  end  for  which  her  son  intended  to 
use  it,  should  fall  back  upon  herself.  He  has  ex- 
cused his  theft  with  the  word  "  Jehovah ; "  and  she 
seeks  to  cover  up  her  curse  with  iL  Superstitioo 
thus  shows  itself  to  be  the  worst  profiaiiation,  trans- 
muting eternal  truth  into  subjective  personal  m- 
terest. 

Ver.  4.  And  his  mother  toc^  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver.  Micah  had  once  more  refused 
the  money.  He  still  fears  the  curse  that  it  may 
bring  with  it.  Thereupon  the  mother  causes  the 
"image  and  cast-work  to  be  made;  applying, 
however,  not  1,100  shekels,  but  only  200.  Thb 
shows  that  it  was  only  avarice,  and  not  the  &ct 
that  she  had  dedicated  the  money  to  religions  pur- 
poses, that  had  inspired  her  curse.  For  even  now 
she  cannot  part  with  more  than  200  shekels  out 
of  the  1,100.  On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  eri- 
dent  that  the  purpose  for  which  liicah  took  the 
money  was  the  manufacture  of  the  image ;  for  it 
is  set  up  "  in  his  house,"  and  he  combiiies  with  it 
still  other  operations. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  set  np  an  ephod  and  tersF 
phim.  These  words  give  the  key  to  the  whole 
transaction,  and  even  afibrd  a  dew  to  the  time  in 
which  it  took  place.  The  paternal  house  of  Micah, 
it  appears,  had  not  openly  broken  with  the  service 
of  Jdiovah.  This  is  clear  from  both  his  and  his 
mother's  words  (vers.  2,  3,  13).    But  their  hearts 

■he  took  it  upon  herMlf  to  provide  the  image  with  the 
m(mey  in  qnestion,  in  order  to  deliver  him  from  ttie  eorm. 
She  can  have  oome  to  this  nae  of  the  mooey,  only  beeaiin 
he  gare  it  a«*the  otjeet  ft»r  vhiah  he  took  it.  The  mothor 
applies  only  two  hundred  shekeb ;  the  opinion  that  the 
other*  were  OMd  by  way  of  endovaaeBt  is  at  least  not  in- 
dicated in  the  text. 
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I  not  wboUj  with  God.  ThU  u  erklcnt  from 
her  avarice  and  maledicdoD.  Theirs  was  not  a 
house  in  which  the  Canaanitish  Baal  was  sacri- 
ticed  to ;  hut  neither  was  it  one  in  which  there  was 
more  of  tme  reli;;ion  than  the  form  and  name. 
In  the  honse  of  Joash  there  stood,  before  Gideon 
destroyed  it,  an  idur  of  Baal  and  an  Asherah. 
That  was  not  the  case  here.  But  selfishness  and 
superstitious  egoism  are  idolatrous  in  their  nature 
and  consequences,  eren  when  Jehovah,  that  is,  the 
God  of  Israel,  is  still  spoken  of.  What  R.  Juda 
Hallevi^  says  of  Micah  and  others,  applies  esjic- 
daliy  tp  him :  *"  He  resembles  a  man  who,  while 
incetftuously  marr)'ing  his  sister,  should  strictly 
observe  the  customary  laws  of  marriage."  He 
makes  use  of  the  name  of  God,  but  for  that  which 

if  vaoity  {^Vlf^j  Ex.  xx.  7).  "He  made  an 
ephod."  The  sin  of  which  he  was  thus  guilt]^, 
lay  not  in  the  ephod,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  set  it 
up.  The  ephod  was  desLnied  for  the  lawful  priest- 
hood. The  Urim  and  Thummim  were  intended 
for  laraers  high-priests  (Kx.  xxviii.  30),  in  order 
that  by  means  of  them  they  might  Iw  the  constant 
oigan  of  objective  divine  wisdom  tor  the  whole 
people,  at  the  ^lace  where  they  served  before  God. 
Hence,  the^  neither  could  nor  ought  to  serve  the 
subjective  interests  of  individual  men  or  tribes,  or 
be  inquired  of  anywhere  else  than  where  the  priest 
was  who  bore  them  on  his  heart  This  fact  also 
renders  the  meaning  of  Judg.  viii.  27  clear,  where 
it  is  related  that  af^r  Gideon  had  set  up  an  ephod 
with  the  golden  booty  obtained  from  the  Midian- 
itea,  all  Israel  went  a-whoring  after  it,  and  found 
a  mare  in  it.  Gideon,  it  is  true,  served  Jehovah 
sincerely  and  truly,  and  meant  only  that  his  ephod 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  people  of  the 
wonderful  deeds  of  God ;  but  in  setting  it  up,  he 
nevertheless  introduced  a  precedent  which  sub- 
jective superstition  misus^  to  its  own  hurt.  For, 
inaismuch  as  he  set  it  up  in  his  own  house,  he 
gave  occasion  for  others  to  think  that  they  also 
might  do  the  same  in  their  houses.  The  deeds  in 
consequence  of  which  he  instituted  the  ephod  were 
soon  lost  sight  of;  and  the  eye  was  directed  only 
to  the  money  out  of  which  it  proceeded.  It  may 
be  astiumed  that  precisely  for  Micah  Gideon's  ex- 
ample proved  a  source  of  danger,  —  for  which, 
however,  the  blame  falls  not  on  the  hero,  but  on 
Micah.  We  thus  obtain  a  clew  to  the  time  in 
which  the  event  here  related  occurred.  Micah  was 
a  man  of  Ephraim  who  lived  not  long  after  the 
dava  of  Gideon.  There  was  pride  enough  in  Eph- 
raim to  arrc^te  to  itself  the  right  of  doin^  what 
was  done,  however  grandly  and  nobly,  m  the 
smaller  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is  at  all  times  the 
practice  of  paltry  selfishness  to  dishonor  the  ex- 
traordinary actions  of  great  men,  by  using  them  as 
cloaks  for  their  own  mean  ends.  Gideon  destroyed 
the  altar  of  Baal  secretly,  and  for  this  purpose 
made  use  of  his  father's  people  and  means  witnout 
his  father's  knowledge.  Micah  probably  excused 
himself  by  this  example,  when  he  secretly  took  his 
mother's  money,  in  order  to  set  up  that  which  in 
his  own  interest  he  destined  for  God. 

The  anarchj  of  arbitrary  individualism  exhibits 
itself  very  stnkingly  here,  in  the  fact  that  a  mere 

common  man  (tt  "^S  ''Hji  ver.  1),  without  name 

1  Kutari,  It.  14,  ed.  OmwI,  p  886. 

t  Tb*  Talmod,  Sanhedrm^  108  b,  calls  the  name  of  the 

plue  where  Micah  lived,  ^1^  and  pots  U  at  a  dietaoce 

of  three  V^D  from  Shiloh.    So  fkr  as  the  name  is  coo- 


or  merit,  has  the  presumption  to  do  the  same  thing 
which  Gideon,  the  Judge  and  Deliverer  of  Israei, 
had  undertaken  to  do ;  and  that  he  does  it  on  the' 
same  mountains  of  Ephraim  on  which,*  at  no 
great  distance,  in  Shiloh,  the  ark  of  God  and  the 
Uiwful  ephod  were  to  be  found.  R.  Nathan  ^ 
thinks  that  the  places  were  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  the  smoke  from  bpth  sanctuaries  might  com- 
mingle, as  it  rose  upward.  A  mere  common  man, 
who  had  nothing  but  money*  presumed  to  found  a 
sanctuary,  with  an  ephod  and  a  priest,  and  to  pasd 
this  off  as  an  oracle  of  Jehovah.  The  object  he  had 
in  view  can  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  to 
ensnare  the  people  who,  in  the  pressure  of  their  re- 
ligious needs,  sought  for  instruction,  and  brought 
votive  oflferings  and  gifU.  For  this  purpose,  iIk' 
house  which  he  founded  must  have  been  assimilated 
to  the  tabernacle ;  vet  not  so  completely  as  to  be 
attractive  only  to  tne  thoroughly  pious  worshipperit 
of  Jehovah.  For  as  these  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances viait  anv  sanctuary  but  that  at  Smloh, 
Micah's  house  would  then  have  failed  of  iu  pur- 
pose. It  could  be  made  attractive  only  by  mak- 
ing it  minister  to  the  superstition  of  sensual 
worship,  and  by  vesting  this  ministry  in  the  forms 
of  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Hence  *he  speaks  of 
consecration  to  Jehovah,  but  at  the  same  time  rep- 
resents the  latter  by  means  of  H^DD^)  753  (an 
image  and  cast-work).  He  set  up  an  ephod,  and 
supplemented  it  with  teraphim.  He  needed  a 
pnest ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  Levite,  he  himself 
selects  one  of  his  sons  for  the  office.  Every  part 
of  bis  proceeding  is  thus  marked  by  t»ubjeetive 
arbitrariness,  which  under  pious  names  concealed 
^If-interest  and  superstition.  The  narrator  strik- 
ingly points  out  this  his  sin,  by  means  of  a  few  deli- 
cate strokes.  Hitherto  the  man  had  always  b^n 
called  Micavehu,  distinctly  bearing  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  But  fi^m  ver.  5,  where  he  sets  up  his 
sanctuary,  onward,  he  is  only  spoken  of  as  Nlicah. 
The  name  of  God  was  not  to  be  desecrated  in  him. 
And  although  Micah  speaks  of  *'  Jehovah  "  (v.  13), 
his  house  is  only  called  a  Beth  Elohim,  —  a  name 
also  given  to  the  temples  of  heathen  deities,  —  not 
Beth  Jehovah,  house  of  Jehovah.  No  description 
is  given  of  what  the  goldsmith  shaped  out  of  the 
mother's  two  hundred  pieces  of  money ;  but  it  is 

called  *"'?5?P'*  ^P?»  *^  image  and  cast-work. 
These  words  at  the  same  time  pronounce  judg- 
ment against  the  sin  that  had  been  committed,  fur 
they  are  the  technical  expressions  under  which  the 
law  forbids  the  making  of  cveir  kind  of  image- 
work  for  idolatrous  purposes.  Tlie  narrator  has 
his  eye  doubtless  on  Deut.  xxvii.  15:  "Cursed 
i'yr^)  is  the  man  that  maketh  nDStt^  b^^, 

an  abomination  unto  Jehovah,  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  the  artificer."  He  intimates,  assuredly, 
that  the  same  man  who  stood  in  such  dread  of  ins 
mother's  curse  on  the  thief  of  her  money,  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  the  more  awful  eurso  of' 
the  divine  law,  when  he  desired,  or  at  any  rate  ac- 
cepted, such  image-work.  The  form  of  the  image 
cannot,  however,  be  determined  with  certainty. 
The  opinion  that  it  represented  a  calf,  is  certainly 
not  tenable.  It  is  not  true  that  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel,  was  ever  or  anywhere  represented  under 

cemed,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  name  of  reproach,  with  a 
reference  to  n>at.  xxviU.  27 ;  Lev.  xxi.  20.     In  Pesadum 

117  a,  the  place  eeeme  to  be  named  ^D3  [/IMim,  plomtiuy, 
probably  in  ponoaooe  of  a  shnilar  homlleCical  explanatioa. 
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tho  fiiryin  of  a  bull  or  <uilf.  On  the  contrary,  this 
figure  was  symbolical  of  a  contrast,  a  national  and 
JiiKtoricnl  contrast,  with  Jehovah.  This  appears 
Initli  from  the  maiden  calf  ot  the  desert  and  from  the 
history  of  Jeroboam.^  To  infer  from  the  analogy 
ut'  the  iHtter,  that  Micah  also  cast  a  culf,  would 
likewise  be  erroneous.  For  Micah's  act  has  no 
national,  but  only  a  religious  signiricance.  He 
does  not  intend  to  act  up  a  contrast  to  Jehovah, 
but  only  a  superstitious  syncretism  with  other 
sanctuaries.  Hod  the  image  been  a  calf,  the  nar- 
rator would  have  taken  occasion  to  say  so ;  for 
that  of  iti^lf,  in  its  relation  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
desert,  would  have  indicated  the  nature  of  Micah's 
sill.  Since  it  must  be  assumed  that  Micah  in- 
1  ended  to  establish  a  sort  of  tabernacle,  it  is  to  be 
n  ip))Oiied  that  in  his  image-work  also  he  carried 
«>iit  this  imitation  to  the  extreme  of  superstition. 

In  the  tabernacle,  on  the  HT) w?  ["  mercy-scat "] 
there  were  two  cherubim,  with  outspread  win^ ; 
and  in  Kx.  xxv.  22,  God  says :  "  1  will  speak  with 
thee  from  upon  the  kapporeth  [mercy-seatj,  from 
between  the  two  cherubim."  Now,  if  Micah, 
while  in  general  imitating  this  arrangement,  trans- 
formed the  cherubim  into  sphinx-like  figures,  such 
aa  were  found  in  Egyptian  temples,  and  sym 
bolyzed  (as  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  lib.  v.  ch.  5,  well 
explains.)  the  mysterious  problems  concerning  the 
Deity,  which  received  their  soltuion  at  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  he  would  at  the  same  time  minister 
to  tho  superstition  of  the  time.  And  it  was  espe- 
cially the  establishment  of  an  oracle  that  Micah 

had  in  view.  The  verb  ^DQ  means  to  cut,  to 
chisel,  especially  in  wood,  to  carve;  for  the  image, 
^Pf«  can  be  burnt  (Deut.  vii.  5,  25),  or  sawed 

in  pieces  (Deut  xii.  3).  HpDZ^  is  the  coating  of 
gold  with  which  the  image  was  covered  (cf.  Ewald, 
AUerthUmer,  p.  256,  2d  edit.),  and  is  therefore 
oftenest  mentioned  in  connection  with  p«se/,  but 
frequently  also  without  it.  Such  wooden  images 
(called  I6wa,  by  the  Greeks),  says  K.  O.  Muller 
{ArchSofogie,  $  69),  were  adorned  with  chaplets 
and  diadems,  neck-chains,  and  ear  pendants.  To 
this  the  lawgiver  refers,  when  he  says  (Deut.  vii. 
25)  :  "  The  images  of  their  gods  ye  shall  bum 
with  fire ;  thou  shalt  not  desire  the  silver  or  gold 
that  is  on  them."  Beside  the  ephod  Micah  also 
made  teraphim.  This  addition  shows  that  he  de- 
signed the  ephod  for  divining  purposes.  The  sub- 
joct  of  the  teraphim  has  hitherto  remained  envel- 
oped in  a  great  deal  of  obscurity.  From  Eiek.  xxi. 
26  (21),  2  Kgs.^xiii.  24,  and  Hos.  iii.  4,  (cf.  also 
1  Sam.  XV.  23),  it  is  certain  that  they  were  con- 
sulted, like  oracles.  They  were  shaped  like  human 
beings,  see  1  Sam.  xix.  13  ;  and  they  were  small, 
otherwise  Rachel  could  not  have  concealed  them 
( Gen.  xxxi.  34).  Antiquity  conceived  of  every  thing 
connected  with  divination  as  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness and  mvstery.  The  heathen  oracle  issued  out 
of  the  depth  and  darkness  in  enigmatic  language. 

1  Cf  my  treatise,  Jeroboam^  Erf.  1856.  UnfortaiMtely, 
Kt4I  »Im  thinks  that  this  opinion  if  *' scarcely  Jo  be 
doubted,"  although  he  addooes  no  grounds  for  it.    for  that 

the  term  b^^,  in  Ex.  xxxii.  4,  is  also  IbUowed  by 
nVfD,  is  as  natural  as  it  is  that  this  latter  word  is  always 

fbund  whenever  cast  iamfes  are  spoken  of.  Cf.  Bx.  xzziv. 
17-  The  error  i«  so  widespraad  that  It  has  «ren  found  a 
place  in  the  reply  of  Thomas  ( Union,  Kath.  Kirrhe^  p.  40), 
to  Stahl's  book  on  '^  Union.*'      [On  this   question  of  the 


At  Megara,  there  was  an  oracle  of  the  goddess 
Night,  reurcsentcd  as  a  high  and  closely  veiled 
figure.  The  little  teraphim  also  must  have  borne 
about  them  tokens  of  their  mvsterious  nature. 
We  may  venture  to  recognize  tliem  in  the  little 
shapes  of  Greek  art,  enveloped  in  a  thick  mantle 
and  hat.  who  constantly  accompany  the  figures  of 
^sculapius,  the  divinmg  god  of  the  healing  art 
(where  also  the  tablets  usually  appear,  symbolic 
of  the  responses  of  the  god.  Miiller,  Arch&M.f  §  394, 
1).  Among  the  vanous  names  given  to  these 
attendant  figures  by  the  Greeks,  is  that  of  Teles- 
phoros,  end-bringing.^  It  is  well  known  that  ora- 
cles were  most  frequently  consulted  with  rvfereoce 
to  physical  ailments.  In  Israel,  also,  in  days  of 
apostacy,  idols  were  applied  to  for  healing  (2 
Kgs.  i.  2).  The  teraphim,  accordingly,  appear  to 
represent  oracles  of  Dealing.  Their  name,  at  all 
events,  teraphim  (trophim),  approximates  closelr 
to  that  of  Trophonius,'  for  which  also  the  Greek 
language  affords  no  suitable  etymolo^.  Tropho- 
nius  is  the  healing  oracle,  who  delivered  his  re- 
sponses in  a  dark  chasm,  and  who,  like  J£scula- 
pius,  is  represented  with  a  serpent,  from  which  he 

probably  derived  his  name(c£  ^7^^*  TherelaiioD- 
ship  of  teraphim  and  "  seraphim  "  is  plain  enough. 
The  serpent-divination  of  Greece  is  manifestly  of 
Asiatic  origin.  That  the  Israelites  offered  incense 
to  the  healing  serpent  erected  by  Moses,  we  leare 
from  the  history  of  Hexekiah,  who  destroyed  it 
(2  -Kgs.  xviii.  4).  The  teraphim,  then,  explain 
themselves  and  some  other  matters,  when  we  re- 
gard them  as  Telesphoroi,  possessed  of  oracular 
healing  attributes.  Every  passage  in  which  they 
appear  is  in  this  way  fully  explained. 

Vcr.  6.  In  thoae  days  there  was  no  king  in 
larael.  There  was  no  central  civil  authority,  that 
could  interpose  against  sin  and  its  seductive  arts. 
The  sentence  teaches  that  in  Israel  it  was  consid- 
ered the  office  of  the  king,  not  to  allow  such  arbi- 
trariness and  sin  as  those  of  Micah  to  assert  them- 
selves. It  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  anarchy, 
when,  alongside  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  t 
common  man  took  it  upon  himself  to  seduce  the 
people  into  superstition.  It  must,  however,  be 
said,  that  even  though  the  worship  of  God  m  Shi- 
loh was  strong  enough  to  face  such  dangers,  it 
is  nevertheless  prestimptively  a  sign  of  wukness 
in  the  contemporary  ministers  of  tmit  worship,  that 
Micah  had  the  courage  to  do  as  he  did.  ^  Tiiecom- 

Rlaint  of  our  verse  is  made,  because*  in  reality 
liqih  sinned  against  the  very  foundations  of  tlie 
Mosaic  faith  and  law.  It  is  not  the  freedom  which 
permitted  a  man  to  have  a  chapel  of  his  own,  ih^t 
IS  lamented ;  but  the  license  wnkh  enabled  him  to 
fit  out  an  idol-temple,  to  establish  an  orade,  and 
arbitrarily  to  disfigure  the  genuine  national  col- 
tuA.  For  the  rest,  the  utterance  is  one  that  ooald 
be  made  only  when  the  kinglpr  ofiSce  was  either  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  or  had  exhibited,  its  efficiency  in 
protecting  the  law  in  its  purity.  It  was  possible 
only  until  the  most  flourishing  point  of  Solomon's 

meaning  of  calf-idols  in  Israel,  efl  Smith's  BtbU  Dkiim' 
on^jart.  "Colt"— Ta.] 

2  It  is  only  by  the  gilt  of  fbretvlling  limit  and  end,  froB 
amid  oonoealment  and  mystaiy,  that  tho  nature  and  sym- 
bol of  the  Telesphoroi  oan  be  explained  ;  and  only  ^^  ^ 
can  a  connection  between  them  and  tiM  sages  of  tdasphoria, 
of  which  Bockh  speaks,  be  allowed.  It  is  only  their  eonnco- 
tion  with  the  teraphim  that  explains  both  these  and  ibMk 
This  fbct  emiped  both  PnUkir  {Oritck.  JfylA.,  i.  ST)arf 
Welcker  ( GrierM.  MglM.,  U.  740). 

S  n'hoM  conoeerioa  with  8«npit  aod  SmfAi  fe  Is  be 
u.ore  uiiunU^y  explained  etsewhevs. 
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reign,  and  probable  only  in  the  times  when  men 
were  eeeking  a  king  to  remedy  the  prevalent  an- 
archy. 

Vers.  7-12.  And  there  was  a  Lerite.  Micah 
probably  found  that  his  sanctuary  lacked  consid- 
eration, because  it  had  no  priest.  There  were 
priests  enough  in  Ephraim,  to  be  sure;  but  it 
would  seem  that  none  of  them  were  willing  to 
seiTe  him  —  which  redounds  to  their  honor.  As- 
sistance came  to  him,  however,  from  another 
quarter.     A  young  man,  who  according  to  rule 

was  settled  in  Judah  (n"J-^n^  nriSSl^D,  cf. 
Josh.  xxi.  4),  became  discontented  at  home,  and 
took  to  travelling  about,  after  the  manner  of  a 
scholar  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  stopped  some 
time  in  Bethlehem,  but  left  that  place  also ;  and 
on  his  wa;^  over  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  he 
came  to  Mjcah.  The  position  of  Mican's  sanctu- 
ary must  have  been  a  ^vorable  one,  near  the  high- 
ways from  south  to  north ;  for  the  Danites,  who 
canoe  from  Eshtaol  and  Zorah,  and  the  young 
Levite,  who  came  from  Bethlehem,  passed  by  it. 
Micah,  hearing  that  the  Levite  was  unengaged, 
proposed  to  him  to  take  service  with  himself.  The 
proposition  was  made  sufficiently  inviting.    The 

yonng  man  was  to  be  honored  as  "  a  fiither  "  (i3^> 
paUr)^  become  a  |>rie8t,  and  be  placed  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. Vanity,  and  the  offer  of  a  g<x>d  place 
led  the  young  Levite  astray,  —  and  he  was  not  the 
last  who  fell  thus.  '  He  forgot  who  he  was  (see  at 
ch.  xvilL  30),  and  whom  as  Levite  he  ought  to 

serve,  and  consented  ( '^*D»  cf.  on  ch.  L  27). 
Micah  took  him  in  with  great  jov ;  so  that,  even 
beyond  his'  promises,  he  received  him  as  ''  one  of 


his  sons,"  —  an  expression  which  stands  in  sug- 

Sistive  contrast  with  Micah's  promise  to  reganl 
m  "  as  a  father."    For  the  sake  of  mone^,  the 
Levite  submitted  to  be  "consecrated,  ordained," 

by  an  Ephraimite.  (The  words  "^ai  TTHW  h!?P?1 
are  a  standing  expression  for  to  induct,  to  ordain. 
The  expression  is  derived  (as  Ex.  xxix.  33  com- 
pared with  ver.  24  clearly  shows],  from  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  offerings  required  at  the  conse- 
cration of  a  priest  upon  his  hands,  ^^'S  v7,    Bx. 

xxix.  24 1 .  At  all  events,  Micah  valued  the  Levitt- 
cal  dignity  more  highlv  than  the  Levite  himself 
did.  When  the  latter  had  entered  his  house,  he 
exclaimed :  — 

Ver.  13.  Now  know  I  that  Jehorah  wiU  do 
ma  good,  seeing  the  Lerite  has  beooma  my 
priest.    These  words  indicate  most  strikingly,  the 
thorough  self-deception  of  the  man.    He  looks  for 
blessings  to  Jehovah,  against  whom  he  has  com- 
mitted the  mortal  sin  of  image-worshin.    He  ex- 
pects these  blessings  on  account  of  a  Levite,  who 
did  wrong  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hired. 
He  who  sets  up  ephod  and  teraphim  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  others,  has  himself  so  little  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  truth  as  not  to  perceive  that  in 
the  falsehood  of  his  entire  establbhment  its  down- 
fall is  already  assured.    Perhaps,  he  also  found 
I  pleasure  in  the  descent  of  his  Levite  (ch.  xviiL  30), 
I  although  it  ou^ht  rather  to  have  frightened  him. 
I  But  self-love  blinds  him,  and  his  soiled  conscience 
i  builds  hopes  on  the  name  of  a  Levite,  whose  doings 
in  his  house  challenged  the  judgments  of  Gcd. 
**  Now  know  I,"  he  exclaims.     He  will  soon  learn 
i  how  deceptive  this  knowing  is« 


The  tribe  of  Dan,  deeirous  of  more  room,  despatches  explorers.    These,  after  spending 

a  night  near  Micah* s  religious  establishment,  become  aware  of  its  existence, 

and  consult  its  oracle.   Proceeding,  they  find  at  Laish  an  inviting 

place,  easy  of  conquest.      They  return    home,  and  a 

colony  of  six  hundred  families  is  sent  out. 

Chapter  XVIH.  1-13. 

1  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  and  in  those  days  the  tribe  of  the 
Danites  sought  them  an  inheritance  to  dweU  in  ;  for  nnto  that  day  aU  their  [no] 
inheritance  ^  had  not  [omit :  not]  fallen  unto  them  among  the  tribes  of  IsraeL 

2  And  the  children  [sons J  of  Dan  sent  of  their  family  five  men  from  their  coasts  [of 
their  whole  number],  men  of  valour,  from  Zorah,  and  from  Eshtaol,  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  to  search  it  f  and  they  said  unto  them.  Go,  search  the  land :  who  when 

{and]  they  came  to  mount  Ephraim,  to  [as  fEU*  as]  the  house  of  Micah,  [and]  they 
edged  there.  When  they  were  by  the  house  of  Micah,  they  knew  the  voice  '  of 
the  young  man  the  Levite :  and  they  turned  in  thither,  and  said  unto  him,  Who 
brought  thee  hither  ?  and  what  makest  [doest]  thou  in  this  place  f  and  what  hast 

4  thou  here  ?    And  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  and  thus  dealeth  Micah  with  me,  and 

5  hath  [he]  hired  me,  and  I  am  [became]  his  priest  And  they  said  unto  him,  Ask 
counsel,  we  pray  thee,  of  God,  that  we  may  know  whether  our  way  which  we  go 

6  shall  be  prosperous.    And  the  priest  said  unto  them,  Gro  in  peace :  before  the  Lord 

7  [Jehovah]  is  your  way  wherein  ye  go.  Then  the  five  men  departed,  and  came  to 
Laish,  and  saw  the  people  that  were  therein,  how  they  dwelt '  careless  [securely], 
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after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure ;  and  tfUrt  was  no  magistrate 
[potentate]  in  the  land,  that  might  put  them  to  shame  [injure  them]  in  any  thing ; 
and  they  were  far  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had  no  business  with  any  man  [kad  no 

8  iBtOTBoont  witti  oOmt  m«i].     And  thej  came  unto  their  brethren  to  Zorah  and  Eshtaol : 

9  and  their  brethren  said  unto  them,  What  say  je  ?  And  they  said.  Arise,  that  we 
may  [and  let  us]  go  up  against  them :  for  we  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  is 
very  good :  and  are  ye  stUl  ?  be  not  slothful  to  go,  and  to  enter  [come]  to  possess 

10  the  land.     When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  unto  a  people  secure,  and  to  a  large  land : 
for  God  hath  given  it  into  your  hands ;  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing 

11  that  it  in  the  earth  [land].     And  there  went  &om  thence  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Dan- 
ites,  out  of  Zorah  and  out  of  Eshtaol,  six  hundred  men  appointed  [girded]  widi 

12  weapons  of  war.    And  they  went  up,  and  pitched  [encamped]  in  Kirjath-jearim,  in 
Judah :  wherefore  they  called  [callj  that  place  Midianeh-dan  [Camp  of  Dan]  onto 

13  this  day :  behold,  it  is  behind  IQrjath-jearim.    And  they  passed  thence  unto  mount 
Ephraun,  and  came  unto  [as  &r  as]  the  house  of  Micah. 


TIXTUAL  AND  QEAMMATICAL. 

[I  Tir.  1.  ~  n|?rT^!9  pnpwlj  mmm :  <*  in  th«  ehAneter  of  an  SnlierltukM,  m  an  SnlMriteiiM,'*  eL  Nob.  zxri.  6S, 

•It.    TlMBQiBlmtiTvto  nl^^b  tototefoppUadfrom  ttMtlMNvhtofUiaprMedlngda^ 

n^pnSt  ^f  bettor,  In  the  mor*  genenl  fwm  of  ^^^  land.'  TIm  writer  probably  lntond«l  to  introdoeo  the  ratiKt 
after  Ihm  Twb,  bat  aa  ba  proeaadad  Ua  attention  una  divrrtad  bj  aabordinate  clanaaa,  and  ao  Im  andad  witli  an  aaano- 
lotbon.  — Ti.] 

(1  Tar.  t.  —  Vip*  Dr.  CaiMl  VMdm  «aoMd,'*  aea  hia  axplanatloa  below.  Kail  and  othera  aodentend  U  oTdintoetie 
pnmmeiatlon  or  ochar  peeoliailtlea  of  ipaaob.  Bertheao  tbinka  that  inaamneh  aa  the  eoToya  bad  to  **  torn  aalda  **  ftoa 
tkair  way  in  order  to  get  to  Mleah'a  temple,  th^  eould  not  bare  been  near  enougb  to  hear  the  Levite'a  refae  or  note  hia 
pannnnoiation.  'He  theralbre  aaawnaa  that  what  th^  iveogniaed  waa  the  "*  tidinca  "  that  were  told  them  of  the  aanetn- 
nty  near  by.  Bat  why  not  take  tlia  worda  in  the  aeoee  In  wbleh  any  man  woold  natoraUy  tike  them  at  tiM  fliat  read- 
Inc  ?  Tbe  Lertto  had  been  a  wanderar  ;  aome  one  (or  more)  of  the  fire  enroya  had  met  with  him,  and  now  laiiotainaa  hia 
▼olee,  aa  th^  Ue  encamped  near  by.  TIm  oonvermtion  that  enanaa  whra  they  meet  with  him  ia  eerteinly  esaotly  aaeh 
it  would  be  ezpeotad  ondar  aoob  dreamatancea ;  and  th«  aooount  which  Mioah  giTaa  of  hia  paraonal  aflUra  (Tar.  4),  can 
aaaroely  be  explained  on  any  other  anppoaltlon. —  Tm.] 

\9  Yar.  7.  —  Hlff^^  ia  predicate  to  D7rT"n^,  and  aa  auoh  oofbt  to  be  maaooline.  TIm  faminine  iaaeeounteJ  Ibr 
m  the  principle  tliat  the  writ«*8  Imajinatton^ianJilm  the  people  with  the  d^  in  whieh  they  lira,  and  ao  apeaka  of  thaai 
•a  ftmlnlne,  et.  Bwald,  L$M,  174  b ;  Qi«an,  Ormm.  S75,  2,  b.  Tbe  appoaiUoaal  maaeoline  partididaa  riQb!)  X^f^D 
only  ahow  that  thia  identlfleation  to  no  longer  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  ~  Tft.J 


■XBQSnOAL  AND  DOOIRIHAL. 

Yer.  1.  In  ihoM  days  there  wm  no  king  In 
IsraeL  This  is  repeated  in  order  to  intimate 
that  tbe  author  does  not  approve  of  what  he  is 
i^nt  to  relate  oonceming  the  Danltes.  Such  a 
piratical  expedition  was  possible  onljwhen  there 
was  no  organic  national  authority  to  guard  the 
public  pc><^  <^nd  watch  over  the  enforcement  of 
law.  The  kingl/  office  is  a  guaranty  of  the  safety 
«f  pnopertf  and  of  the  continuance  or  public  peace, 
ana  does  not  permit  adrentnrous  expeditions,  un- 
dertaken for  the  injury  of  others.  These  very 
evOs,  howeyer,  were  preralent  in  Germany,  not- 
withstanding imperial  rule;  and  that  not  only  in 
the  Biiddle  Ages.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty, in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  bring  about  the 
formation  of  local  peaceH»mpacts ;  and  even  then 
they  had  inserted  in  them  the  clause  of  the  West- 
bhaJian  treaty  of  1371,  according  to  which  a  city  or 
lord  was  only  forbidd^  to  engage  in  hostilities  with- 
out a  preyious  declaration  of  war.  Even  this  princi- 
ple would  have  condemned  the  Danites,  it  is  true, 
but  the  organic  goyemment  in  the  interests  of  peace 

and  order  which  Israel  understood  by  rV^S^, 
kingdom,  royal  dominion,  had  no  existence  in  Geiv 
many,  eyen  until  after  the  thirty  years'  war. 

Tor  that  unto  that  day  no  inheritance  had 
fUlon  unto  tham.    These  words  do  not  express 


tbe  yiew  of  the  narrator,  but  rahearse  theoom]riaiat 
of  the  Danites,  which  was  oausdess  howeyer.  Dan 
had  certainly  received  an  inheritance ;  and  in  proof 
of  it  is  the  fact  that  even  at  this  time  the  tribe 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  Its 
territory  extended  over  Timnah  and  Ekron,  as  fiu- 
as  Joppa  on  the  coast  (Josh.  xix.  41-46) ;  bat  it 
had  been  crowded  into  the  mountains  by  the  Amoi^ 
ites  (Judg.  i.  M),  and  had  failed  to  dispossess  tbe 
Philistines  of  the  plain  alon^  the  sea-coast.  On 
this  account  tbe  tribe  mieht  indeed  have  too  nai^ 
row  bounds ;  but  instead  of  enlaiging  their  bor- 
ders by  making  war  on  their  heaiben  neighbors, 
they  complained.  If  they  had  not  been  lacking 
in  the  true  enthusiasm  of  faith  in  Jehovah,  their 
onsets  of  irresistible  prowess  would  not  have  failed 
to  win  the  territory  allotted  to  them.  Bat  it 
was  easier,  it  must  be  idlowed,  to  surprise  un- 
defended houses  and  lands,  than  to  contend  with 
the  five  princes  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  numer- 
ous armies.  The  words  before  us  are  only  tbe 
subterfuge  with  which  Dan  defended  the  unusual 
resolution  it  had  taken  before  the  other  tribes. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  aons  of  Dan  sent  of  their 
flunily  five  men.  Only  in  Israel  was  it  an  un- 
usual thing  to  look  about  for  other  possessions  than 
those  whi(m  had  been  assigned.  Among  other  na- 
tions, the  reduction  of  a  too  numerous  population 
by  means  of  colonisation,  was  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence  (cf.  Movers,  PhOnixier,  iii.  5,  etc).    In 
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the  ca«e  of  D«n,  bowerer,  the  resolatkm  to  kx>k 
about  for  new  territory  was  not  arrived  at  by  a  few 
adTentmera,  who  anceremonioiuly  cat  themselves 
kioM  from  their  ^ple,  bat  br  the  whole  comma- 
nity.  The  oomnusuonert  and  envoys  to  whom  the 
promotion  of  the  scheme  was    entrasted,  were 

elected  from  among  the  whole  (DiTYSjTP)  and  were 

not  ordinary  spies,  but  chosen  men  (Vn  ^l|S^), 
upon  whom  the  matter  natarally  devolved.  ^Com- 
pare the  Roman  plan  of  appointlDg  commission- 
ers to  supervise  tne  estabiishment  of  a  colony.) 
The  express  statement  that  they  were  told  "Go, 
explore  the  land/'  is  added,  in  order  to  relieve 
them  from  every  appearanoe  of  having  acted  only 
on  their  own  responsibility. 

Vers.  3,  4.  There,  near  tba  honae  of  Mioah, 
they  reoogniaed  the  sonnd.  "There"  (D^),* 
i.  e.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  **  temple-house,"  which  is 
here,  in  a  spedal  sense,  called  the  "  house  of  Micah." 

When  they  were  near  this  hoase  (H'^a'D^),  they 

beard  the  "  sound  ( vip)  of  the  young  Levite." 
This  has  been  cnriously  enough  understood  of  the 
voice  of  the  Levite.  But  how  could  the  Danites  tell 
by  the  voice  that  it  belonged  to  a  Levite  ?  The 
statement,  however,  becomes  instructive,  when  we 
call  to  mind  what  is  written  in  Ex.  xxviii.  35. 
The  Levite 'in  Micah's  House  wore  the  priestly 
dress,  which  was  provided  with  bells,  in  order  **  that 

thdr  sound  may  be  heard  (1  zip  V^X^^)  when  he 
enters  into  and  comes  out  of  the  Holy  Place." 
The  Danites,  havmg  passed  the  night  CQ^Vt1)» 
heard,  in  the  morning,  the  bells  of  the  officiating 
priest,  and  thus  learned,  to  .thoir  astonishment,  that 
there  was  a  Levite  there. 

Vers,  a,  9.  Inquire,  we  pray  thae,  of  Gkxl 
(Elohim) .  The  Danites,  it  is  evident  from  all  they 
do,  are  not  steadfast  in  their  fiiith  in  Jehovah. 
Hence,  also,  they  find  no  fault  with  the  Levite  for 
baring  **  hired  '^  himself  to  Micah ;  nor  do  they 
hesiUte,  when  they  learn  that  he  has  an  ephod  and 
teraphim  (ver.  14),  to  consult  his  oracle  about  the 
soocess  of  their  undertaking ;  but  that  Jehooah  was 
worshipped  here,  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  the 
case.  The  narrator  indicates  this  very  delicately, 
by  making  them  say,  "Inquire  of  Elolum,"  id- 
thooeh  the  Levite,  in  the  account  he  gave  of  him- 
self, had  used  the  name  Jehovah,  for  to  his  service 
Micah's  House  was  nominally  devoted.  The  Le- 
Tite's  response  is  oracalar,  i.  e.,  thoroughly  ambig- 

nons ;  "  Go  in  peace :  C5?7?  TVp^  njb/*  Uyi 
is  simply  equivalent  to  coram ;  no  such  accessory 
idea  as  "  fitvorable,"  lies  in  the  words.  "  Your  way 
is  before  Jehovah"  —  an  answer  unquestionably 
correct.  The  Danites  probably  explamed  it  in  a 
fiivorable  sense,  on  account  of  the  "go  in  peace  " 
which  preceded  it. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  flTO  went,  and  came  to  Laiah. 
Since  the  city  was  afterwards  called  Dan,  whose 
name  and  situation  at  one  of  the  sourees  of  the 
Jordan  (and  that  not  the  spring  at  B&nifts),  was 
known  m  the  time  of  Josephus,  Robinson  was 
doubtless  right  in  sajring  {B,,R.  iii.  392),  that  "of 
the  identity  of  its  situation  and  that  of  Tell  el- 
KAdy  there  can  be  no  anestion."  Ritter  (xv.  217) 
even  communicates  Wilson's  observation,  accord- 

1  [par  author,  both  In  his  vonioa  of  the  Hebrav  toxt 
sad  hen,  tnnatan  Dt^  from  tb«  end  of  oim  vane  to  the 
beglniring  of  soother,  bat  without  good  reseoo.  —  Ta.]        ] 


ing  to  which  the  name  Dan,  i.  e.,  judge,  survives  by 
translation  in  KAdy,  the  surname  of  the  Tell 
Laish,  however,  lay  "  in  the  valley  that  leads  to 
Beth-rehob  "  f  ver.  28).  This  valley  can  scarcely 
be  any  other  tban  the  present  Wady  et-Teim,  the 
gTMt  longitudinal  valley  which  extends  from  the 
plain  of  Lake  Hdleh  upward  to  R&sheiya.  Through 
this  valley  and  the  Buka'a  runs  the  direct  road 
from  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to  Hamath  (Rob. 
iii.  371 ).  The  spies  of  Moses  explored  the  land  as 
&r  as  Rehob,  where  the  road  leads  to  Hamath 
(Num.  xiiL  21).  Rehob  (orop.  Rechob)  is  a  name 
suggested  by  topographical  characteristics,  and  re- 
curs therefore  in  various  places.  It  always  presup- 
poHcs  the  presence  of  a  plain  or  level  surface.'  It 
IS  to  be  noted  that  Scnpture  itself  does  not  speak 
of  either  Dan  or  Laish,  as  situated  at  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan.  We  may,  nevertheless,  venture  the 
conjecture  that  this  situation  may  be  fonnd  indi- 
cated in  the  name  Laish  (C^^^)«  Laish  signifies  a 
lion ;  and  ancient,  ori^ally  Eg^tian,  symbology, 
has  made  the  lion  the  sign  of  flowing  stream-sources. 
For  as  soon  as  the  sun  enters  his  sign  in  the  zo- 
diac, the  sources  of  the  Nile  b»rin  to  rise.  Hence, 
says  Horapollo,  the  mouths  pf  fountains  are  pro- 
vided with  the'  figures  of  lions.  This  also  accounts 
for  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the  lion  is  allied 
Kftfir^^K^,  "  guardian  of  springs,"  and  for  the 
wide-extended  usage  of  setting  up  figures  of  the 
lion  near  springs.  The  place  of  tne  source  of  the 
Orontes  is  named  Lebwen,  which  also  means  lion. 
The  river  which  rises  near  Baalbek-Heliopolis  was 
called  Leontes  (at  present  Lit&ny] ;  and  the  lion 
himself,  as  Egyptian  symbol,  signified  "  House  of 
the  Sun."  On  the  front-side  of  a  building  over  the 
spring  of  Ain  'AnOb  there  are  found  figures  of 
animals,  considered  to  be  either  lions  or  dogs  (Ri^ 
ter,  xvii.  676).  The  name  Laish  may  be  supposed 
to  indicate  in  a  similar  manner  the  fountain,  "  one 
of  the  laigest  in  the  world,"  which  leaps  down  in 
an  "  immense  stream  "  from  Tell  ei-Kkdy  (Rob.  iii. 
390).  We  are  reminded  by  it  of  the  blesijing  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  22) :  "  And  of  Dan  he  said, 

Dan  is  a  TV^  ^"^  (lion's  whelp) ;  he  leaps  forth 
from  Bashan."  The  attribute  thus  expressed  cor- 
responds, as  it  were,  to  that  indicated  in  the  name 
Laish.  Leshem,  the  name  under  which  the  place 
appears  in  Josh.  xix.  47,  gives  literal  expression, 
perhaps,  to  the  same  idea  which  was  figuratively 

indicated  by  Laish.  The  verb  VWh,  to  break 
through  (of  a  spring),  to  flow,  belongs  to  an  an- 
cient and  widely  diflnsed  root.    Hence,  as  the 

source  of  the  Jordan  was  called   Q^?*  so  the 

warm  springs  near  the  Dead  Sea  were  called  ^^(.t 
Lesha,  changed  afterwards  into  Callirrhoe  (cf. 
Uhhan,  Licm,  Lech,  Celtic,  Lets,  Lias,  and  numer- 
ous similar  river  names). 

Ver.  7.  Ther^  waa  no  hereditary  potentate 
in  the  land,  to  oppress  them  in  any  respect. 
The  observations  of  the  five  envoys  are  remark- 
able. They  find  the  city,  as  a  colony  of  Sidon, 
quietly  devoted  to  industrial  arts,  afrer  the  man- 
ner of  the  mother  city.  It  had  not  entered  into 
relations  for  mutual  protection  with  other  cities, 
probably  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  colony. 
That  notwithstanding  this,  it  could  ^1  itself  se- 
cure, and  live  without  much  warlike  vigilance, 

S  On  Rehob,  eqaivstoit  to  Paltot,  compere  abovSi  on 
Jodg.  I  81. 
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although  Sidon  wms  so  hi  awaj,  evinces  the  rery 
peacefal  condidon  of  the  Sjiia  of  that  day.    The 

envoys  obsene  also,  that  **  there  is  no  "^5  OHl^ 
in  the  land."  The  expression  is  obscure  by  reasou 
uf  its  uncommonness.  It  seems  to  rae,  that  it  can 
only  be  understood  in  this  way:  The  Dunite  en- 
voys, during  their  stay  in  Laibh,  investigate  par- 
ticularly the  ability  of  the  city  to  defend  itself.  In 
this  investigation  they  find  not  only  that  the  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  peacefal  industry  (t^i^)*  while 
their  natural  allies  are  (at  away,  but  also  that 
there  is  no  ^S?  ^^^\  «•  «m  do  dynast  or  tyrant, 
ill  the  land,  with  amied  troops  in  his  pav,  ready 
fur  war.  The  presence  of  such  a  one  would  make 
it  necessary  to  anticipate  serious  and  ready  resist- 
ance. Hence,  the  Persians,  when  they  took  pos- 
session of  Ionia,  deposed  the  tvrants  and  instituted 
popular  governments  everywhere  (Herod,  vi.  43). 

Under  the  "^^^  ^^T  of  our  passage,  we  are  to 
understand  what  the  Greeks  called  dynasts,  hered- 
itary despots,  who  exercised  sapreme  control  in 
the  city.  There  is  do  thought  here  of  a  king  or  of 
suffetes,  but  of  a  tjn-annical  oppressor,  who  with- 
out consent  of  the  inhabitants  has  become  their 
master,  and  who  surrounds  himself  with  armed 
troops,  in  order,  as  instances  in  both  Greek  and 
Phoenician  islands  and  cities  sufficiently  prove,  to 
preserve  the  succession  to  this  sort  of  government 
in  his  own  family  by  means  of  force.  In  this  ex- 
planation, ^^V  niay  either  be  taken  as  the  object 

afkcr  tD^Vt  in  the  sense  of  enforced  supremacy, — 
in  which  case  I  Sam.  ix.  17  may  be  compared,  for 
*^$7  ^  indeed,  both  in  letter  and  sense,  the  Latin 
arcertf  and  sometimes  also  equivalent  to  coercere ; 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  subjective 

opposition  to  07^1%  and  be  compared  with  "^?B 

=  "^pH,  lord,  commander  (cf.  the  Sanskrit  ftra), 
in  the  Aramaic  names  Nebuchadneuar  and  Esar- 
haddon  (cf.  my  OrtMnamenf  I  118).  Since  such  a 
Jortth-eUer  wields  his  power  by  violence  and  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  subjects,  it  is  not  said  that 

none  such  "  reigns"  in  the  land,  but  D** /?9T*M, 
none  such  'injures,  oppresses."  ^  But  for  de- 
fense against  attacks  from  without,  sikch  a  ruler  is 
undoubtedly  well  adapted,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
instance  of  Polycrates.  The  envoys,  therefore,  are 
right,  when  they  consider  the  absence  of  such  a 
commander,  where  powerful  friends  are  far  away, 
and  military  activity  is  altogether  wanting,  as 
£ivorablc  to  the  success  of  an  assailant 

Vers.  8-10.  And  they  said,  Aiiae,  and  let  us 
ZO  up  againat  them.  The  narrative  allows  an- 
cient manners  to  speak  for  themselves  in  a  very 
delicj\te  way.  The  five  envoys,  on  their  arrival  at 
home,  keep  ouiet,  until  they  are  asked,  What  have 
ye  ?  Then,  however,  they  are  the  ones  who  stim- 
ulate the  irresolute  and  doubtful :  **  why  are  you 

silent  1  be  not  slothful  Hl^^,  Wi^b,  HD^S;" 

for  to  go,  to  come,  and  to  have  what  yon  desire,  is 
one  and  the  same  thing.    You  will  find  an  attrac- 


1  [KaiPt  explaaatkA  of  this  pMnge  is  in  aU  asMotial 
poioU  very  tImilMr,  oxcrpt  that  he  defliMS  H^^  ^7\ 
aa  **ono  who  selaei  oo  power,'*  and  derivei  (rightly,  no 


tive  country  without  defense,  a  large  land,  to  which 
nothing  (either  of  wealth  or  attractiveness)  is 
wanting.  This  representation  was  not  extrava- 
gant. Laish  was  situated  in  the  valley,  perhaps  on 
the  same  spot  afterwards  occumed  by  the  Daphne 
mentioned  by  Josephus ;  whicn  name,  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic period,  was  only  given  to  attractively  sit- 
uated places.  Accordingly,  Josephus  himself  also 
speaks  of  his  Daphne  as  a  delicious  place,  rich  in 
water-springs  (  Wart^  iv.  1,  1 ).  The  tract  of  land 
in  which  it  lay,  is  still  called  Ard  Difheh,  and  is 
covered  with  glorious  wheat-fields  and  noble  old 
trees  ^Rob.  iii.  394).  The  emigrating  Messenians 
were  m  similar  manner  invited  by  Anaxilaus  of 
Rhepum  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Zaiikic 
in  Sicily,  being  told  that  it  was  a  blessed  land,  and 
in  a  fine  part  of  the  island  (Pans.  iv.  23).  Seneca 
remarks  {ComoieUio  ad  Uaciam  wuUrtm,  cap.  vi.), 
that  many  emigrants  have  been  Received  by  un- 
measured praises  of  the  fertile  territory. 

The  envovs,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  people, 
add  that  ''klohim  has  giren  the  land  into  tncir 
hands,"  referring  probaUy  to  the  response  of  the 
Levite's  oracle. 

Ver.  11.  And  there  broke  up  from  thenoe  six 
hundred  men,  girded  with  weapona  of  war. 
Six  hundred  families  either  volunteered,  or  were 
selected.  The  number  may  correspond  with  an- 
cient usage.  Livy  relates  that  the  Romans,  when 
engaged  in  a  colonizing  enterprise,  in  the  year  197 
before  Christ,  sent  out  three  hundred  families  into 
each  several  city  (xxxii.  29).  The  Danites,  like 
Greek  and  Roman  colonies,  set  out  as  if  for  war, 
with  banners,  arms,  and  means  of  subsistence  (ver. 
21).  In  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  it  is  said: 
*E,Xdfifi€afor  ir9fiw6fi9rot  2hrXa  4ie  tov  9iifu>oio9  jccl 
/^la  (ef.  Hermann,  Grieck,  Sia4xUaiUrthikmer,  § 
75,  2). 

Ver.  12.  "Wlierefbre  that  plaoe  Is  called 
**  Oamp  of  Dan,"  unto  thla  day:  behold,  it  Is 
behind  Klijath-Jearim.  The  expedition  was  at 
that  time  an  extraordinary  event.  It  seemed  to 
renew  the  old  marches  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  for 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  There  doubtless  existed 
notices  concerning  the  various  stations  which  they 
made  on  the  ioumer.  It  seems,  'however,  that 
only  three  of  the  stations  are  known  to  us.  The 
first  was  the  "Machaneh  Dan,"  with  which  the 
first  awakening  of  Samson  to  his  lifo  of  heroism 
was  connected  (ch.  xiii.  25).  It  lay  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol,  and  was  therefore  doubdess  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  expedition,  which  came  for 
the  most  part  fVom  those  cities  (ver.  11,  cf.  ver.  2). 
This  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  Machaneh  Dan 
near  Kiijath-jearim,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  is  here  made.  The  researches  of  Robin- 
son enable  us  to  locate  the  latter  near  the  modem 
Kuryet  el-'Enab,  whence  the  high  road  appears  to 
have  gone  over  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  The 
third  is  the  sanctuary  of  Micah,  where  likewise 
the  "  camping-place  of  Dan  "  was  probably  long 
remembered.  At  all  events,  the  remark,  that  since 
this  expedition  the  name  Machaneh  Dan  exiisted, 
hhows  tnat  the  event  took  place  before  the  days  of 
Samson  (during  which  Dan  appears  also  to  have 
been  in  an  enfeebled  condition),  and  is  therefore  to 
be  put  between  Gideon  and  Samson. 

dooht)  ttni^  from  Q7^^  in  the  feoee  of  stMnf,  and  not 
M  our  author  does,  in  the  lenee  of  *'  inheritiaf,"  or 
perhaps,  in  both  senses  at  the  Mune  time.  — Ta.] 
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The  DcmiteSj  an  the  way  to  Latsh,  pillage  the  sanctuary  of  Micah,  and  persuade  his 

priest  to  go  with  them.     Micah  pursues^  hut  finding  the  robbers  too  strong^  turns 

hack.     The  conquest  and  destruction  of  Laish,  and  the  building  of  Dan. 

Chapter  XVIII.  14-31. 

14  Then  answered  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the  country  of  Laish,  and  said 
unto  their  brethren,  Do  ye  know  that  there  is  in  these  houses  an  ephod,  and  tera- 
phim,  and  a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image  ?  now  therefore  consider  what  ye 

15  have  to  do.  And  they  turned  thitherward,  and  came  to  the  house  of  the  young 
man  the  Levite,  even  unto  [omit :  unto]  the  house  of  Micah,  and  saluted  him. 

16  And  the  six  hundred  men  appointed  [girded]  with  their  weapons  of  war,  which 

17  were  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan,^  stood  by  the  entering  of  the  gate.  Aiid  the 
five  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the  land  went  up,  and  came  in  thither  [entered  the 
<'houM''],  and  took  the  graven  image,  and  the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the 
molten  image :  and  the  priest  stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  with  the  six  hun- 

18  dred  men  thcU  were  appointed  [girded]  with  weapons  of  war.  And  these  went 
[when  these  had  gone]  into  Micah's  house,  and  fetched  the  carved  image,  the 
ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  molten  image.  [,]     Then  [then]  said  the  priest 

19  unto  them.  What  do  ye  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  Hold  thy  peace,  lay  thine  hand 
upon  thy  mouth,  and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a  &ther  and  a  priest :  Is  it  better 
for  thee  to  be  a  priest  unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  that  thou  be  a  priest  unto  a 

20  tribe  and  a  family  in  Israel  ?  And  the  priest's  heart  was  glad,  and  he  took  the 
ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  graven  image,  and  went  in  the  midst  of  the 

21  people.     So  they  turueil  and  departed,  and  put  the  little  ones,  and  the  cattle,  and- 

22  the  carriage  [baggage]  before  them.  And  when  they  were  a  good  way  from  the 
house  of  Miaih,^the  men  that  were  in  the  houses  near  to  Micah's  house  were 

23  gathered  together,  and  overtook  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan.  And  they  cried 
[called  out]  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan.  And  they  turned  their  faces,  and 
said  unto  Micah,  What  aileth  [What  is  the  matter  with]  thee,  that  thou  comest 

24  with  such  a  company  ?  And  he  said,  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  which  I  made, 
and  the  priest,  and  ye  are  gone  away :  and  what  have  I  more  r  and  what  is  this 

25  that  ye  say  unto  me.  What  aileth  [is  the  matter  with]  thee  ?  And  the  children 
[sons]  of  Dan  said  unto  him.  Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard  among  us,  lest  angry 
fellows  [men  fierce  of  spirit]  run  [fall]  upon  thee,  and  thou  lose  ^[destroy]  thy 

26  life,  with  [and]  the  lives  of  thy  household  [house].  And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Dan  went  their  way :  and  when  [omit :  when]  Micah  saw  that  they  were  too 
strong  for  him  [stronger  than  he],  [and]  he  turned  and  went  back  unto  his  house. 

27  And  they  took  the  things  which  Micah  had  made,  and  the  priest  which  he  had,  and 
came  unto  [upon]  Laish,- unto  [upon]  a  people  that  were  at  [omit:  that  were  at] 
quiet  and  secure :  and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  burnt  the 

28  city  with  fire.  And  there  was  no  deliverer,  because  it  [f  « ,  the  city.]  was  far  from 
Zidon,  and  they  had  no  business  with  any  man  [».  «.,do  interRonrne  with  other  people]  ;  and 
it  [the  city]  was  in  the  valley  that  lieth  by  [extends  to]  Beth-rehob.     And  they 

29  built  a  [the]  city,  and  dwelt  therein.  And  they  called  the  name  of  the  city  Dan, 
after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father,  who  w-as  born  unto  Israel :  howbeit  the  name 

30  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  set  up  the 
graven  image  [for  themselves] :  and  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  [Moses],  he  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until  t-he  day 

3 1  of  the  captivity  of  the  land.'  And  they  set  them  up  Micah's  graven  image  which 
he  made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh. 

TEXTUAL  AND  QRAMMATIOAL. 

[I  Ver.  16.  —  ^^  ^9T9  *^Qft?*  ^*  nnufloal  podtion  of  this  cUose,  eepuated  tnm  the  vordf  to  which  it  helonga, 
may  be  ezplftlDed  by  fnppodiig  tWt  »t  the  end  of  the  Hentence  it  occurred  to  the  aothor  that  hii  langoage  might  poe- 
rtbly  be  undentood  of  rix  hnndred  men  stationing  themselves  to  guanf  the  temple,  and  prohibit  the  approech  of  the 
Danitee,  and  tliat  he  obriatee  this  by  adding  the  present  ciaose.  The  B.  V.  (riaoes  the  words  wliere  accmding  to  the 
sense  Vuj  belMig.  —  Tm.] 
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[S  y«r.  B.  —  np*^  n**Jip  ^^^rnTl  TV^T^I  .*  '^  thvy  had  iast  wtuidnwn  from  tiM  home  of  Mk«h,  whra  the 

HMD,'*  Vie.    80  Dr.  OmmI,  but  ooi  ao  w«U  m  th«  B.  T.    TIm  Twb  ^^H*)*!^  properly  loquIrM  a  cowplamenUI  ialL- 

ItiTO,    np^b,    cf  b.  Tiii.  M,  bat  fe  ftvqontljr  abo,  m  b«n,  VMd  without  It.  —  Tm.] 

[S  Ver.  ao'.-  Dr.  CuMi  adopt!  bm  tb*  eoi\)cetiual  rmOing  '*uk*'  iiwtMd  of  «  Usd  ; "  and  it  eertii^  aMois  that 
If  oriticifm  u  erer  Jiutiflwl  in  nMrtlof  to  ooi|)«etiin»,  it  !•  m  in  tbis  poMagc.    8m  the  dteouarioo  below.  —  Tb.] 


XXBGETICAL  AND  DOCtRDIAL. 

Ver.  14.  Do  ye  know  thMl  there  Is  in  thaM 
hoonen  nn  ephod,  tanphim,  mad  immg^  mad 
OMt-work  f  The  five  men  who  had  reeonnoitered 
Laish,  accompany  the  colony,  and  form  the  soul 
of  the  whole  undenaking.  This  is  manifestly  not 
conceived  and  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  The  Danites  pre&nt  as  with  a  military 
expedition,  reckless  and  violent,  snch  as  the  his- 
tory of  migrations  and  conquests  is  full  of.  Their 
road  leads  them  over  the  mountains,  and  past  the 
House  of  Micah.    What  bouses  are  those  ?  ask  the 

Danites.  And  their  guides  inform  them  (^S^^ 
fur  the  question  is  only  presupposed),  that  here 
there  is  a  private  sanctuary,  fully  provided  with 
everything  necessary  to  such  an  institution.  No 
Homan  colony  was  sent  forth  without  the  author- 
ity of  taking;  autiptces,  or  without  an  attendant 
pmlartus.  The  J)anite  envoys  had  asked  the 
priest  concemin)^  the  mind  of  Elohim,  and  had 
communicated  his  favorable  answer  to  their  breth- 
ren. The  need  of  an  oracle  of  their  own  becomes 
stroujclv  felt  by  these  warriors,  who  take  the  tield 
from  wholly  subjective  motivea.  The  people  have 
not  left  their  hereditary  lauded  possessions  in  order 
to  lose  themselves  in  a  stranjre  land,  but  to  pre- 
serve their  tribe<*onscioa8nes8.  This  conscious- 
ness was  alive  in  them,  however,  only  so  far  as  its 
national  character  went.  They  remember  Dan, 
their  ancestor,  but  not  Jehovah,  their  God.  They 
were  not  unbelieving,  but  superstitious ;  and  su- 
perstition is  subjective.  It  desires  to  bo  helped  by 
Elohim,  but  it  has  no  penitence,  so  as  to  serve 
Jehovah.  The  Danites  desire  to  have  a  deity  of 
their  own,  to  direct  them  b^  his  responses ;  and 
think  that  they /-an  steal  him,  as  gold  and  prop 
erty  may  be  stolen.  Before  Jehovah  they  could 
not  stand  with  the  thoughts  of  robbery  and  death 
that  fill  their  hearts;  but  in  these  houses,  they 
hear,  there  is  an  image  and  cast-^ork,  ephod  and 
teraphim.  They  condude  to  conquer  for  their 
future  dty  its  appropriate  temple  service  also. 

Vers.  15-20.  And  they  came  to  the  houaa  of 
the  yoong  man  the  Ijevite,  the  houae  of  Micah. 
The  manner  in  which  the  roi»bery  is  accomplished 
is  vividly  and  beautifully  portrayed.  Tne  five 
leaders  are,  of  coun^e,  acquainted  with  the  Lerite 
from  their  former  visit.  They  ^ere  also  acquainted 
with  the  situation.  They  go  to  him,  and  greet 
him.  The  priest  recognizes  them,  and  peritiits 
them,  the  five,  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  Ho  him- 
self remains  at  the  gate,  where  the  six  hundred, 
in  their  warlike  array,  have  placed  themselves, 
while  the  families,  the  cattle,  and  the  rest  of  the 
train,  are  already  moving  off.  The  five,  being 
alone  in  the  temple,  take  all  its  treasures,  image 
and  image  adornments,  ephod  and  teraphim  (an- 
other proof  that  the  latter  were  small),  and  bring 
them  forth  (ver.  18),  when  the  priest  addresses 
them :  **  What  do  yc  *  '*  Even  at  this  stage,  the 
narrative  does  not  conceal  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
priest.  He  was  not  watchful  when  the  people 
came,  sent  no  information  of  anything  to  Micah, 
and  even  now  raised  no  alarm  to*  prevent  the  theft 


which  he  could  not  but  know  was  in  progress.  He 
was  just  an  hireling.  Hence,  when  the  five  pro- 
pose to  him  to  be  priest  to  them,  a  whole  tribe, 
rather  than  to  a  mere  indiridnah  but  in  that  case  to 
keep  still,  and  come  along  with  the  idols,  without 
malting  a  noise, — he  accepts  the  ofler  with  joy, 
takes  the  idols  into  his  pnestly  hands,  and  is  for 
se«*urity  inclosed  in  the  midst  of  the  warriors. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  superstition  !  This  priest 
has  first  of  all  betrayed  his  God  and  his  ofiice  for 
money,  has  by  his  name  as  pri^t  led  many  astray, 
and  now,  from  mere  vanity,  abandoiu  hb  benefac- 
tor, who  has  treated  him  as  a  son  (ch.  xvii.  1 1 ), 
and  leaves  him  in  the  lurch ;  and  yet  he  is  eairerly 
snatched  up  as  something  valuable,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered a  great  point  gained  when  such  hands  as 
hiH  carry  gods  who  allow  themselves  to  be  taken 
off  by  robbers,  and  to  be  honored  and  praised  by 
traitors.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  according  to  • 
ver.  20,  the  priest  when  he  joins  the  warriors,  re- 
gains custody  only  of  the  **  ephod,  teraphim,  and 
image : "  the  m/f  js«^aA,  the  ornament  of  the  image, 
containing  its  gold  value,  the  Danites  do  not  trust 
out  of  their  own  hands. 

Vers.  21-26.  They  had  Jnst  departed  from 
the  hooae  of  Mioah.  The  Danites  show  them- 
selves well  rersed  in  the  arts  of  fireebooters.  They 
assume  that  they  may  be  pursued.  Accordingly, 
they  cause  everything  that  cannot  defend  itaelf  or 
is  difficult  of  transportation,  to  proceed  in  advance 

of  them.  (The  term  rTOSj,  fiiom  TJS,  heavy, 
must  here  undoubtedly  be  talten  of  what,  like  cat- 
tle, admits  of  only  slow  transportation ;  ^  for  many 
valuables  the  Danites  can  scarcely  have  had  with 
I  hem.  Moreover  —  and  this  is  important  here  — 
the  meaning  *'  valuable,"  in  this  word,  is  only  a 
derivative  one  firom  "  heavy.")  Thus  they  much 
along — behind  their  children,  sheep,  and  beasts  of 
burden  —  ready  for  instant  action.  Meanwhile, 
information  of  the  theft  had  reached  Micah.  About 
his  sanctuary  a  little  village  had  formed  itself. 
The  neople  are  quickly  collected.  The}^  pursue. 
But  there  was  i)o  Abraham  here,  who  witn  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  men  smote  great  armies. 
Neither  Abraham's  faith,  nor  Abraham's  good 
cause  were  here.  The  Danites,  when  they  hear 
the  outcries  of  the  pursuers,  act  at  first  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  But  when  by  Micah *s  an<:er 
they  perceive  that  he  knows  all,  they  —  probably 
the  five  leaders  —  tell  him  that  it  were  better  for 
him  to  be  quiet  —  he  might  otherwise  lose  more ; 
for  the  people  there,  wh9m  he  sees,  are  fierce  of 
disposition,  and  know  no  mercy.  And  Micah  was 
obliged  to  y^ld  to  superior  power.  The  narrative 
shows  strikingly  how  men,  when  excited  about 
their  property,  snow  their  true  foces.  Micah,  who 
has  always  talked  of  Jehovah,  as  he  who  did  him 
good,  now,  forgetting  himself  entirely,  calls  out 
to  the  Danites  :  "  Ye  have  taken  the  gods  which  I 
made."  For,  of  course,  only  "  gods  "  can  be  taken 
away,  not  Jehovah;  and  his  right  to  them,  is 
baaed  on  the  fiict  that  he  made  them.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  cannot  complain.    He  had  taken,  and 

1  R.  Judab  Hallovi,  JCtfMn,  Iv.  8,  oxptaans  it  to  UMsa 
'  retinae,"  such  m  ooaiports  witti  the  liooor  of  a  Id^ 
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othen  hare  taken  from  him.  He  had  committed 
treason,  and  he  has  heen  forsaken.  He  sees  now 
what  sort  of  fortnne  the  priest  and  idolatry  broai^t 
him.  That  which  Micah  had  set  np  to  lead  others 
astray,  became  the  occasion  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  robbed.  He  canied  sorrow  back 
with  him  into  his  house ;  his  return  was  desolate, 
—  without  gold,  but  with  the  judgment  of  his  con- 
science. If  he  was  led  therefy  to  repentance,  we 
ma^  be  sure  that  he  soon  found  the  Eternal  God 
again,  who  pardons  sinners,  eren  though  they  hare 
fiUlen  seTen  and  serentj  times. 

yers.27-S9.  And  ibey  called  the  name  of  the 
city  Dan.  As  the  Messenians  changed  the  name 
of  the  city  ZanUe  into  Messene,  so  the  Joktanide^ 
who  minted  fix>m  Yemen  into  Central  Arabia, 
gave  their  tribe  name  to  the  possessions  thej  con- 
quered, as  is  prored  by  the  kmgdom  of  the  Ghas- 
sanides  on  the  borders  of  Syria  (cf.  Bitter,  xiL 
86).  It  has  been  the  general  and  constanUy  re- 
curring usage  of  all  migrating  nations.  The 
strange  country  was  embdlishea  with  homelike 
names.  It  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  thinkers, 
that,  as  Seneca  wrote  to  his  mother,  the  best  con- 
solation in  exile  and  emigration  was  to  take  along 
what  one  had  been  accustomed  to  {natura  com- 
munis), as  also  one's  peculiar  gift  {propria  virtus). 
The  Banites  did  this.  They  held  tneir  ^pxmnd  in 
the  new  Dan,  whose  fame  had  wholly  eclipsed  that 
of  the  old  home,  had  not  Samson  subsequently 
arisen  in  Zorah.  But  though  the  new  Dan  never 
overshadowed  the  old,  the  name  certainly  took 
firm  root  in  the  North,  and  in  the  expression  *'  from 
Dan  to  Beer-sheba,"  indicated  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  actual  possessions  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  although  the  Mosaic  boundaries,  and  some- 
times (as  under  David)  even  temporary  occnpar 
tion,  extended  beyond  this  point 

Nevertheless,  whenever  the  history  of  Israel  was 
rightly  apprehended,  in  its  properly  spiritual  char- 
acter, the  usurpation  of  Laibh  was  never  approved 
or  justified.  It  was  an  arbitrary  breaking  m  upon 
the  given  order,  and  upon  the  claims  of  another 
tribe ;  for  the  new  Dan  settled  itself  in  district^ 
which  formed  part  of  the  original  territories  of  the 
Northern  tribcSi,  particularly  of  Napbtali  (who,  it 
iS  true,  had  also  failed  to  dnve  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Beth-anath,  t.  «.,  Paneas,  cf.  ch.  i.  33).  The 
new  possession  was  associated  with  no  other  mem- 
ories than  such  as  conflicted  with  the  true  service 
of  God :  it  was  dedicated  with  the  idolatrous  image 
of  Micah,  aqd  it  was  destroyed  with  the  Calf  of 
Jeroboam.^  The  usurpation,  it  should  be  care- 
fully observed,  proceeded  not  from  individuals,  but 
fh>m  the  common  will  of  the  whole  tribe.  The 
division  of  Manasseh  was  contemplated  in  the  plan 
of  the  lawgiver ;  but  the  self-division  of  Dan  was 
.  a  sin  against  the  organic  constitution  of  the  nation. 
Hence,  when  the  enygrants,  who  speak  of  them- 
selves as  a  "  tribe  "  and  **  family  "  m  Israel  (ver. 
19),  succeed  in  grafting  the  tril>e  name,  Dan,'  on 
the  conquered  territory,  although  the  larj^r  part 
of  the  tribe  remained  behind,  the  result  is,  tnat, 
afler  the  career  of  Samson,  the  name  became 
wholly  lost  from  its  old  home.  Even  in  Samson's 
day,  the  Danites,  as  such,  are  no  longer  spoken 
of.  The  tribe  Jndah  already  attracts  everything 
to  itaelf.  The  very  remembrance  of  the  families 
of  Dan  perished,  for  which  reason  we  find  no  Usts 
of  them  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  while  the 
fiunilies  of  Simeon,  whose  possessions  were  also 

1  Gf.  Amos  vlii.  14,  and  TUmnd,  Sabbat,  67  b. 


inclosed  by  those  of  Jndah,  are  nevertheless  duly 
enumerated  (1  Chron.  iv.  84  fifl).  By  af^ropri- 
ating  to  himself  that  which  did  not  belong  to  htm, 
Dan  lost  even  that  which  he  had.  It  is  on  snch 
spiritual  grounds  as  these,  Uiat  among  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  Apocalypse  (ch.  vii.),  Dan  finds  no 
place.  For  of  this  tnbe  alone  do  we  find  such  a 
notice  as  the  following : 

Vers,  ao,  31.  And  the  Moa  of  Dan  aet  np  the 
graren  image  tor  themaelTea;  and  Jonathan, 
the  eon  of  Glerahom,  the  eon  of  Moaea,  he  and 
hia  eona,  were  prieeta  to  the  tribe.  Even  as  lata 
as  the  last  century,  expositors  (as  Lilienthal,  Com- 
mentat,  Critkot  p.  192)  have  defended  the  reading 
BCanasseh,  despite  its  suspended  3,  and  found  ap- 
proval in  so  doing  (cf.  Emesti,  Thed.  Bibliolhsk, 
1771,  p.  112).  Whoever  is  able  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  exegetical  scrupulousness  of  the  Jew- 

bh  transcribers,  will  readily  perceive  tiiat  if  HU^tt 
had  not  stood  in  the  MSS.,  that  reading  could 
never  have  been  introduced.  The  Talmudic  teach- 
ers admit  this  {Baba  J>athra,  109  a),  and  ascribe 
the  circumstance  that  Moses  could  have  such  a 
descendanti  to  his  wife  (cf.  Jalkut,  n.  72).  Now, 
although  it  be  touching  to  observe  the  reverential 
pietv  which  could  not  bear  to  have  the  name  of 
Mofles  connected  with  that  of  an  idolatrous  priest, 
and  which,  therefore,  without  altering  the  Hebrew 
text  itself,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Talmudical 

teachers,  read  the  suspended  3  in  ^tt^^S,  the  pro- 
ceeding stands  nevertheless  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  admirable  frankness  of  Bibli(»l  writers, 
who  without  regard  to  men  ^tate  facts  as  they  are, 
and  direct  the  confidence  of  the  faithful  people, 
away  from  mortals,  to  the  living  God  alone.  The 
priest  would  not  have  been  named  at  all,  but  for 
the  wish  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  his 
descent  from  the  law^ver  who,  in  the  name  of 
Grody  condemned  all  idolatry  as  mortal  sin,  and 
his  ofiScial  position  as  priest  at  the  shrine  of  an 
image.  To  this  contrast  alone,  Jonathan  owes  it 
that  his  name  was  not  forgotten.  Sad,  undoubt- 
edly, beyond  most  similar  cases,  is  this  instance 
of  degeneracy.  But  Scripture,  which  does  not  con- 
ceal the  human  weakness  of  even  Moses  himself, 
humbles  herewith  all  vanity  based  on  ancestors 
and  descent.  It  avails  nothing  to  be  a  descendant 
of  Moses,  if  there  be  no  personal  worth ;  and  the 
incomparable  greatness  and  legal  purity  of  the 
ancestor,  give  no  guaranty  that  his  descendants 
shall  not  become  apostates.  The  fate  of  Moses,  in 
this  respect,  was  equally  that  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  from  whom  Dan  was  descended.  Many 
have  called  themselves  children  of  Christ,  who 
acted  as  Micah  did.  It  is,  no  doubt,  remarkable, 
that  while  Micah's-  priest  was  a  descendant  of 
Moses,  he  himself  was  an  Ephraimite,  conse- 
quently of  the  same  tribe  witn  Joshua.  The 
priest  is  called  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Moses,  not  as  if  he  were  the  immediate  son 
of  Grershom,  but  as  being  descended  from  Moses 
through  Gershom.  The  significance  of  the  state- 
ment lies  in  the  contrast  l^tween  descendant  and 
ancestor.  It  is  this  also  that  is  made  prominent 
bv  the  Talmndists,  when  in  connection  with  the 
change  of  Moses  into  Manassdi,  thepr  associate  the 
latter  name  with  the  idolatrous  king  of  Judah. 
Since  Manasseh,  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the 

S  And  thftt  not  with  fho  prefix  ^Vtw  **  with  whieh,  for 
inftaooe,  Oartb«go  Nova  look  Um  mom  of  tbm  mother  ditj. 
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same  name,  was  not  a  Lerite,  they  coald  not  think 
of  bim,  as  bat  for  this  we  might  sappose.^ 
UntU  the  day  of  the  exile  of  this  ark  (land). 

The  words  V^^  Hibj  lai'^J  have  acquired 
extraordinary  importance  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Book  of  Jodges.  Had  the  passage  been  found 
less  peculiarly  adapted  to  i>rove  the  late  composi- 
tion of  our  Book,  bringing  it  down  to  a  time  after 
the  exile  under  Shalmaneser,  the  attention  of  critics 
would  doubtless  hare  been  arrested  by  the  singu- 
larity of  the  expression  VT?^  ^^^  "H?*  "unto 
the  captivity  of  the  land."  For,  properly  speak- 
ing, there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  '*  captiviVy  of  the 
land."  A  captivity  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  L  3),  of 
Judah  (Jer.  xl.  1),  of  Samaria  (cf.  2  Kgs.  xvii.  28, 

^•hlpWD),  of  Jehoiachin  (2  Kgs.  xxr.  27),  of  Cush 
(Isa.*  XX.  4),  is  indeed  spoken  of,  for  these  are  his- 
torical names,  representative  of  historical  nations 
that  were  carried  mto  exile.  But  ereU,  land,  is  not 
an  historical,  but  only  a  natural  name.  A  "  cap- 
tivity of  Canaan"  would  be  intelligible,  but  not  a 
"  captivity  of  the  land."  Moreover,  there  were  no 
other  **  captivities  "  than  those  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Now,  since  only  the  former  could  be  intended,  and 
since  a  definition  of  time  is  to  be  given,  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  definitely  connected  either  with 

Samaria  or  Israel  (cf.  2  Kgs.  xvii.  23,  bWHlp;*  bjM ; 
cf.  2  Kgs.  XV.  29;  xviiL  11).  Nor  does  the  verb 
n^,  '^f?^*  to  take  into  exile  or  captivity,  or  its 

cognate  nouns,  ever  occur  in  connection  with  X^ 
(land)  alone,  while  in  2  Kgs.  xxiv.  15  we  find  the 
entirely  intelligible  expression:    "^I?^  HM  73*1 

\r?Mn,  «*  he  carried  away  the  nobles  of  the  land." 
The  ling^tic  improbability  of  the  assumption 
that  the  narrator  wrote  7^!?^t  the  land,  is  rein- 
forced by  even  stronger  historical  considerations. 
In  the  first  place,  there  would  arise  an  irremov- 
able contradiction  between  vers.  30  and  31,  if  ac^ 
cording  to  the  one  the  cultus  of  the  image  at 
Dan  continued  until  the  exile  of  Israel,  while  ac- 
cording to  the  other  it  endured  only  to — say  the 
death  of  EIL  For  Bertheau's  endeavor  to  show 
that  no  such  contradiction  arises,  cannot  stand 
examination.  The  descendants  of  Jonathan  are 
spoken  of,  not  as  having  been  priests  in  general, 

but  most  definitely  as  having  served  the  ^^% 
image,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  For  this  reason,  the 
setting  up  of  the  image  p^**!?^!))  and  the  ap- 
pointment to  its  priesthood,  are  first  spoken  of, 

%  [Keil  hM  the  fbliowing  note  on  this  fut^ject:  *^TIm 
Talmud  mnarlu,  Baba  bathra^  t.  109b:  An  Qmam 
JUim  M^nnuis  Jint^  tt  non  potiut  Mosis  ?  tttnt  $eriptum 
$st :  Filii  Md*t*  /uerttnt  Oenom  tt  Etieser  (1  Chro«.  xxUi. 
14),  ttd  proplerta  quod  ftcit  opera  Menassis  (Um  idolatrous 
■on  of  HcwklAh.  2  Kgs.  xxi.),  appeneHt  turn  teripittra/amilia 
Mana*sU.  On  this  Rabba  bar  Ckanna  obtervee : 
propkeiam  (i.  e.,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jndgw)  studio 
uotuisse  GernoHum  appetiare  /ilium  Moais  quta  ignO' 
mi$tio$um  /w'sset  id  Mo$i^  habmi»efiHum  impiumy  Hd  voeat 

emit /ilium  MtnassiSy  littra  tamtn  3  sunmn  eUvata^ 

m  tigmtm  tam  adtMse  vtl  abtae  po$$t,  tt  mi  JUiu$  HWyO 

Metuusisvtl  Htt^D  Moti$;  Menatm^  studio  «t  imitatumt 
impittatis^  Mosis^  prosapia,,  Cf.  Boxtorff,  Tiber,  p.  171- 
Lfttor  Babblns  wsij  the  sun*  Chlnf .     B.  TMohnm  ealls  the 

writing  nt93D  with  3  tuqmMM,  a  D'^'ISiD  ^^P^, 


in  ver.  80,  while  its  permanent  pnferration  and 
maintenance  (^t3**Q^J  are  set  forth  &  T«r.  31. 
This  was  already  seen  by  Jewish  expositon,  wko 
were  not  influenced  by  what  Berthcsin  calls  ''pet 
ideas  "  of  modem  times.  R.  Jcsaia  says :  The 
exile  of  Sanherib,  cannot  be  meant ;  for  the  time 
during  which  the  House  of  God  was  at  Shiloh 
is  spoken  of.  It  must  also  be  considered  quite  im- 
probable  that  this  separatistic  idolatrous  worship 
in  Dan  should  have  been  allowed  to  exist  unmo- 
lested during  the  time  of  Samuel,  David,  and 
Solomon.  The  story  of  Micah's  image  is  intro- 
duced with  the  words,  *'  in  those  days  there  was  uo 
king  in  Israel,"  in  order  to  explain  the  possibilitj 
of  such  an  occurrence.  Could  the  author  hai'e 
written  thus,  if  the  history  of  the  kings,  fh>in 
Jeroboam  to  Manasseh,  had  already  been  before 
him  ?  And  was  not  David  just  such  a  king  as  there 
was  not  in  the  time  of  Micah  ?  Read  the  history 
of  the  first  years  of  Solomon,  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  the  first  Book  of  Kings  among  others,  and 
consider  whether  it  seem  possible  to  receive  the 
existence  at  that  time  of  a  separate  idolatroua 
worship  in  Dan,  with  a  priestly  family  of  its  own. 
And,  certainly,  if  soch  a  worship  £ad  still  ex- 
isted when  Jeroboam  cut  himself  loose  from  the 
house  of  David,  he  would  not  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  institute  in  that  very  place  the  new  cnltas 
of  the  calf.  Not  upon  him,  would  the  burden  Off 
this  srn  have  rested  in  that  case  (cf.  1  Kgs.  xiv.  16). 
Nor,  if  in  his  time  there  had  been  a  family  of  Le- 
vitical  priests  in  Dan,  would  he  have  needed  to 
look  for  others,  "  who  were  not  of  the  sons  of 
Levi"(l  Kgs.xiL3n. 

If  what  has  here  been  briefiy  ^  stated  be  dul^ 
considered,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  necessary  to  substi- 
tute T^"^!  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  for  V^^x  » 
the  land.  This  departure  fhim  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture is  demanded  by  true  reverence  for  its  spirit. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  even  the  positiTe 
expositors  among  the  Jews  maintained  that  Y^^^ 

must  be  explained  as  P")^)  although  naturall/ 
they  do  not  tpeak  of  another  reading.  Thus  Kim- 
chi ;  ]TTHn  rhlW  W  WTl.  AbarUnd  takes 
it  In  a  similar  manner.'  It  was  probably  onder 
the  influence  of  similar  consideraaons  that  Hou- 

bigant  conjecturally  read  P^^f  to  which  Bleek 
{Einleitung,  p.  347)  and  Ewald  {AUerthUmer,  p. 
258,  2d  ed.)  are  likewise  strongly  inclined.  The 
conjecture  is  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the  refusal  to 
entertain  it  may  well  be  met  with  the  saying,  '*  the 
letter  killeth."      The  statement  intended  to  be 

and  ipesks  of  TVtm  p  m  Ettkibk,  and  of  TVD^'D  73, 
on  the  other  hand,  m  Keri.  According  to  this,  be*  JHmAM 
is  certainly  the  original  raediof ,  albeit  the  reMiiog  ben  Jb- 
nashsheh  is  also  very  old,  eeeing  that  it  wma  read  by  the 
TATgani)  the  Peehito,  and  the  Septusglot,  althongh  in  a  • 
few  eodicee  of  the  latter  the  neding  vioi  Umvo^  i«  i^li 
found,  ef.  Kennle.  Dissert.  Oener.  in  V.  T.  |  21.  J«rucue 
ftiM>  hMsJUH  Jfoyn."  — Ta.] 

S  for  much  of  it  was  long  idnee  stetmgly  brooght  fbr» 
ward  (cf.  Ktdl  in  loco).  [Keil,  it  maj  be  proper  to  remark, 
doca  not  pr(^wee  to  change  the  rwding,  but  qaotes  appror. 
ingly  Heogstenberg's  explanation  of  it,  at  indicated  in  th« 
foUowiog  words  :  "  The  hiitorian  couidert  the  whole  laad 
as  carried  away  Into  captivity  in  Its  aanctoary,  which,  as  tt 
were,  formed  its  kernel  and  essence  '*  {Pent.  i.  191  BylaaTs 
edit,).— Ta] 

•  p-THH  nb:  "aw  ptn  \v  ^-^^h  b^K, 

ed.  Ups.  p.  67. 
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made  is,  that  the  priests  in  Dan  serrei^  at  the 
shrine  of  the  idol  until  the  exile  of  the  ark.  It  is 
precisely  the  Book  of  Samuel,  iu  which  the  cap- 
ture of  the  ark  is  related,  that  uses  the  word 

*^^\  more  frequently  than  any  other  historical 
book.  The  wife  of  the  slain  priest  cries  out,  while 
she  gives  birth  to  a  child,  and  dies :   Tl^^  nb| 

^S?^»  "  S^***  '8  glory  from  Israel  '*'  (I  Sam.  iv. 
2l) ;  and  hence,  the  son  whom  she  bore  was  caUed 
"Ichabod:  where  is  the  glory."  The  very  same 
word  is  here  used.  Now,  the  removal  of  the  ark, 
and  the  death  of  the  sons  of  £Ii,  were  matters  of 
extraordinary  importance,  not  for  the  people  only, 
but  more  especially  for  Uie  priests.  Their  pride 
and  sinfulness  haa  been  previously  deUneateu  by 
the  narrative.  They  had  thought,  without  re- 
pentance, to  conquer  with  the  sacred  ark.  The 
numiliation  touched  them  with  peculiar  force.  Eli 
dies  from  dismay ;  his  sons  are  slain  by  the  enemy  ; 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  precious  jewel  of  the 
priestly  charge,  foils  into  the  nands  of  the  heathen. 
The  moral  degeneracy  of  the  priestly  family  is 
already  indicated  in  the  election  of  Samuel.  He, 
too,  was  an  Ephraimite,  but  one  of  a  difierent 
stamp  from  Micah.  Now,  however,  the  whole 
fabric  of  priestly  pride  falls  into  ruins,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Samuel,  the  era  of  repentance 
begins.  It  is  only  when  all  this  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  the  parallelism  of  vers.  30  and  31 
stands  out  in  unexpected  light.  Jonathan  and  his 
descendants,  sons  of  Levi  and  of  Moses,  continued 
to  officiate  as  priests^  in  Dan,  until  the  ark  went 
into  exile.  Aner  this  great  national  calamity,  a 
reformation  ensued,  incladlng  both  the  head  and 
the  members.  The  priests  were  terrified,  and  re- 
pented ;  their  vainglorious  assumption  that  wher- 
ever they  were  there  the  worship  of  God  was  also, 
was  thoroughly  overthrown,  and  they  retired  from 
the  theatre  of  their  evil  doing.  For  this  reason  it 
is  said  of  Jonathan  and  his  successors,  that  **  they 

were  priests  YfyjfQ  Hi  v|15,  until  the  exile  of 
the  ark."  And  as  in  ver.*30  the  duration  of  their 
priestly  activity  corresponds  with  the  time  that  in- 
tervened until  the  fall  of  the  ark,  so  in  ver.  31,  the 

1  The  great  signifieaiiee  of  the  ezHe  of  the  ark  of  the 
eovenanc,  wu  ttUl  fully  felt  when  Pi.  IzxviU.  wu  wrHtea, 
eompare  vers.  60  and  61 :  ".He  rejected  the  tahemaele  of 
ShUoh,"  aiMl  "He  deUvend  hie  itrangth  (gtocyjlnto  oapttv- 
ltj.*>    The  whole  bearing  of  the  paftlm  forbidi  the  fuppoel- 


idolatrous  House  of  Micah  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  House  of  the  true' God  in  Shiloh.  The  same 
point  of  time  is  indicated  in  both  verses.  For  with 
the  removal  of  the  ark,  the  significance  of  Shiloh 
ceased.  Where  the  ark  was,  there  God  could  be 
inquired  of.'  With  the  fall  of  the  ark,  the  priests 
in  Dan  ceased  ;  when  the  true  sanctuary  in  Shiloh 
was  broken  up,  the  spurious  sanctaary  of  Micah 
also  was  no  longer  esteemed.  The  lesson  con- 
veyed is,  that  if  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  to  Jeho- 
vah had  been  preserved  in  connection  with  Shiloh 
and  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  such  things  as  were 
done  by  Micah  and  in  Dan  would  have  been  mor- 
ally impossible.  The  priesthood  must  suffer  and 
repent,  before  idolatry  could  be  removed.  It  is 
true,  that  while  the  House  of  Micah  was  formerly 
spoken  of  as  a  Beth  Elohinif  a  term  applicable  to 
every  heathen  temple  as  well,  the  House  at  Shiloh 
is  here  called  Beth  ha-Elohim,  House  of  the  true 
and  real  God ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  signifi- 
cant that  it  is  not  called  Beth  Jehovah.  During 
Shiloh's  existence,  the  glory  of  the  Levites  had 
become  greatly  tarnished.  The  descendants  of 
Aaron  —  as  witness  the  sons  of  Ell  —  had  dese- 
crated their  office;  the  descendants  of  Moses  served 
the  idol  in  Dan.  But  when  with  the  fall  of  the 
ark  the  time  of  repentance  had  come  for  the  priests 
of  Aaron's  tribe,  the  sin  of  the  children  of  Moses 
also  came  to  an  end.  Repentance  leads  the  chil- 
dren back  to  their  fathers. 

In  this  way,  the  necessity  of  finding  in  our  text 
a  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  ark  demonstrates 
itself  both  externally  and  internally.  The  fact 
that  this  exposition  is  not  found  indicated  in  the 
Masora,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fidelity  with 
which  every  letter  was  preserved,  but  especially 
from  the  circumstance  that  during  the  exile  of 
the  people,  the  minds  of  the  writers  and  readers  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts  were  naturally  full  of  that 
sad  event,  while  the  historical  fact  of  the  exile  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  belonged  to  the  hoary  past. 
In  exile,  Israel  read  and  found  this  fate  on  every 
page.  To  their  thoughts,  "  the  land,"  which  they 
had  left,  was  ever  present.  The  banished  reacu 
"  home,"  in  every  thing. 


tion  of  a  nnotoary  tai  ShHoh  until  the  Aasyrimn  period 
(Delltieoh,  on  Pi.  Ixxriii.  60  fll). 

i  Thii  is  eleo  elearly  proved  by  eh.  zz.  27:  '<  And  the 
sons  of  Israel  inqniied  of  Jehovah ;  /or  th*  ark  oftiu  com- 
nofU  of  Ood  was  then  in  tho$*  do^$,'" 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


I  8TOKT  OF  THB   imTAMOUt  DBBD  PBBPBTKATBD  AT  GIBSAH,  AlTD  ITS  TnUUBLB  OOVSBQUBVOBS  : 
AKOTJIBm  ILLUBTEATIOV  OF  THB  BTILS  THAT  UESVLT  WHBH  "STBBT  MAV   I>OB8 
WHAT   18  GOOD  IN  HIS  OWV  STBS." 


A  LeviUy  who$9  eoneuhtne  has  left  Atm,  goe$  to  her  father^ $  houee^  cmd  persuades  her 
to  return.    On  their  journey  homey  they  enter  Giheah  to  pass  the  night  there^ 
hut  are  inhospitably  left  in  the  marketplace,  until  an  Ephraimite  resi- 
dent of  the  city  takes  them  home. 

Craftbb  XIX.  l-Sl. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  dajs,  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  that  there 
was  a  certain  Levite  sojonming  on  the  side  [in  the  hinder  parts]  of  mount  Ephraim, 

2  who  took  to  him  a  concubine  out  of  Beth-lehem-judah.  And  his  concubine  played 
the  whore  against  him,^  and  went*  away  from  him  unto  her  fiuher's  house  to  Beth- 
lehem judah,  and  was   there   [some  time  (namely),]  four  whole  [omit:  whole] 

3  months.  And  her  husband  arose,  and  went  after  her,  to  speak  friendly  unto  her, 
and  to  bring  her  again,'  having  his  servant  with  him,  and  a  couple  of  asses :  and 
she  brought  him  into  her  Other's  house :  and  when  the  &ther  of  the  damsel  saw 

4  him,  he  rejoiced  to  meet  him.  And  his  &ther-in-Iaw,  the  damsel's  £GUher,  retained 
him ;  and  he  abode  with  him  three  days  :*80  they  did  eat  and  drink,  and  lodged 

5  there.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  fourth  day,  when  [that]  they  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  that  [and]  he  rose  dp  to  depart :  and  the  damsers  fitther  said  unto  his  son- 
in-law.  Comfort  [Strengthen]  thine  heart  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  afterward  go 

G  your  way.  And  they  sat  down,  and  did  eat  and  drink  both  of  them  together :  for 
[and]  the  damsel's  &ther  had  [omit :  had]  said  unto  the  man,  Be  content,  I  pray 

7  thee,  and  tarry  all  [pass  the]  night,  and  let  thine  heart  be  merry.  And  when  the 
man  rose  up  to  depart,  his  &ther-in-law  urged  him:  therefore  he  [turned  and] 

8  lodged  there  again.  And  he  arose  early  in  the  morning  on  the  fifth  day  to  depart : 
and  the  damsel's  father  said.  Comfort  [Strengthen]  thine  heart,  I  pray  thee.  And 
they  tarried  '  until  afternoon  [until  the  day  declined],  and  they  did  eat  both  of 

9  them.  And  when  the  man  rose  up  to  depmt,  he,  and  his  concubine,  and  his  ser- 
vant, his  £EtCher-in-law,  the  damsel's  father,  said  unto  him,  Behold  now,  the  day 
draweth  toward  evening,  I  pray  you  tarry  all  [pass  the]  night:  [aodafain:]  behold, 
the  day  groweth  to  an  end  [declines],  lodge  here,  that  [and  let]  thine  heart  may 
[omit :  may]  be  merry ;  and  to-morrow  [you  shall]  get  you  early  on  your  way, 

10  that  thou  mayest  go  home  [and  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  tent].  But  the  man  would  not 
tarry  that  night,  but  he*rose  up  and  departed,  and  came  over  against  Jebus,  which 
is  Jerusalem :  and  there  were  with  him  two  asses  saddled,  his  concul)jne  also  was 

1 1  with  him.  And  when  they  were  by  Jebus,  the  day  was  &r  spent ;  and  the  servant 
said  unto  his  master.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  and  let  us  turn  in  into  this  dty  of  the 

12  Jebusites,  and  lodge  in  it.  And  his  master  said  unto  him.  We  will  not  turn  aside, 
hither  ^  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  is  not  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel ; 

13  we  will  pass  over  to  [as  for  as]  Gibeah.  And  he  said  unto  his  servant,  Come,' 
[fbrward!]  and  let  US  draw  near  to  one  of  these  [the  m.  iMigfaboring]  places  [,]  to  lodge 

14  aU  [and  pass  the]  night,  [omit :  ,]  in  Gibeah,  or  in  Ramah^  And  they  passed  on 
and  went  their  way  ;  and  the  sun  went  down  upon  them  when  they  were  by  Gibeah, 

15  which  helongeth  to  Benjamin.  And  they  turned  aside  thither,  to  go  in  and  to  lodge 
in  Gibeah :  and  when  he  went  in,  he  sat  him  down  in  a  street  [&e  open  space]  of 

16  the  city :  for  [and]  there  was  no  man  that  took  them  into  his  house  to  lodging.  And 
behold,  there  came  an  old  man  from  his  work  out  of  the  field  at  even,  which  i^ot 
also  [and  the  man  was]  of  mount  Ephraim  ;  and  he  sojourned  in  Gibeah ;  but  the 
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17  men  of  the  place  were  Benjamites.  And  when  [omit:  when]  he  had  [omit:  had] 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  he  [and]  saw  a  [the]  wayfaring  man  in  the  street  [open  spacej 
of  the  city :  and  the  old  man  said,  Whither  goest  thou?  and  whence  comest  thou? 

18  And  he  said  unto  him,  We  are  passing  from  Beth-lehem-judah  toward  the  [hinder] 
side  of  mount  Ephraim ;  from  thence  am  I :  and  I  went  to  Beth-lehem-judah,  but 
I  am  now  going  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ; '  and  there  is  no  man  that 

19  receiveth  me  to  house.  Yet  there  is  [we  have]  both  straw  and  provender  for  our 
asses  ;  and  there  is  [we  have]  bread  and  wine  also  for  me,  and  for  thy  handmaid, 
and  for  the  young  man  which  is  with  thy  servants  :  there  i$  no  want  of  any  thin?. 

20  And  the  old  man  said.  Peace  be  with  thee ;  howsoever  [only],  let  all  thy  wants  he 

21  upon  me ;  only  lodge  not  in  the  street  [open  space].  So  he  brought  him  into  his 
house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses :  and  they  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat 
and  drink. 

TEXTUAL  AND  QRAMBIATICAL. 


[1  V«r.  2.  ~  yhV  TTJltFC).    I>r.  Oaaiel  renden  :   Vnd  et  gtlUsUte  teinem  Nt^enu 
cmihlj  be  good  interpretatioD,  but  oaonot  b«  mdmltted  m  tnoslfttion.    The  Sept.  and  ^ 


1  Ntbemteib  liber  ikn  hhumt;  whieh  inaj 
poeribly  be  good  intorpretatioD,  but  oaonot  be  admitted  ae  translation.  The  Sept.  and  Volg.  do  not  render  the  phraae  at 
all,  while  the  Ghaldee  softens  it  down  to  "  she  despised  hfan."  Henoe,  It  has  been  thought  that  the  present  reading  of  the 
Bebxew  text  Is  wrong ;  but  the  &et  that  the  Peshito  lias  It,  and  that  the  other  aodent  Terrions  do  not  agree  in  their  read- 
ing, shows  that  the  diyersitj  arose  from  a  sense  of  incongrnitj  between  what  was  affirmed  of  the  woman  and  the  eflbrti 

of  tbe  Lerite  to  recover  her.     V^^  k  "  against  him."  ~  Ta.] 
t  Ver.  8.  —  The  keri    nS^Q^n^  ^  eTidently  the  more  appropriate  reading,  as  Btuder  and  Berthean  bare  odd- 

esded.  [In  the  kethibh,  i^^O^n^,  the  niliz  refcrt to  the  preceding  ^b  :  "to  eanse  her  heart  to  reinm,"  t.  «.,  to 
ton  again  to  lier  husband.    Oolmpaie  Keil,  who  deems  the  keri  a  "  needless  correction.**  —  Te.] 

9  Ver.  8.  —  VrpTTS/^in.  Older  Jewish  expositors,  as  Abarbaoel  and  Ifeir  Obemick,  Tery  properly  take  this, 
not  as  ImperadTe,  bat  as  8d  per.  perf.  It  is  against  the  sense  to  make  the  ftther  say  :  "Dela^  till  It  become  CTenlog.** 
Ver.  9  also  is  against  this.     On  the  word,  see  eh.  ill.  98.    Bern  has  oorvectly :  cunctati  stmt. 

[4  Ver.  12.— The  "<  hither  »  of  the  B.  V.  seems  to  be  intern^  as  a  rendering  of  nfll,  which,  howerer,  belongs  to  the 

next  elaoee.    npH  most  be  taken  with  "^t^V^  in  the  sense  DCJ    •  •  •  •  ^g?^    « where."      <<It  is  tme"  (lays 

Berthean),  **  that  Tl^Tl  does  not  elsewhere  oocnr  In  this  oonstmotion  with  "IQ^  bat  this  Is  the  only  snltable  way  ot 
taking  it  here,  for  It  cannot  be  the  plnr.  fern,  pronoun,  and  most  therefore  mean  '  biere.' "  The  proper  rendering  of  the 
▼ene,  then,  would  be :  <*  We  wUl  not  turn  aside  into  the  city  of  the  stranger,  wImtb  there  are  none  of  the  sons  of  Isravl.** 
The  B.  V.  leaTes  it  doUbtfol  whether  » that "  refers  to  «  city  "  or  to  <<  stranger."    Dr.  Oassel  tefirfs  it  to  the  latter,  and 

ignores  the  HSn  altogether.  —  Tm.] 

[S  Ver.  18.  •-^h  Isfor  n3^,  the  ImperatlTe  of  ^^H,  with  He  paragogle. !|S)^  Is  the  1st  per.  plor.  perfect,  con- 
tracted from  Jflpb.  —  Ta.] 

[«  Ver.  18.  —  'Tjbh    ''pt^  rrjn^  !Tyn^.    The  meaning  of  this  clause  Is  obeoore.    The  Sept.  renders  as  If  it 

nad  ^ry^^  faistead  of  JTin^  H^jI  :  I  am  going  to  my  house.    The  Targum,  Peshito,  Vulgate,  and  among  modems, 

Berthean,  De  Wette,  Bonsen  (the  two  latter  in  their  Tersions),  take  rnn^  H^^'HS  as  the  accusatire,  and  render  as 

the  S.  V.  Others,  as  Stnder,  KeU,  and  our  author,  take  Htf  m  a  preposition,  In  the  sense  "  with,**  »  at,'*  or  ^*  by  :  **  'a 
walk  by  (or,  in)  the  House  of  JdioTah,"  i.  «.,  I  perform  priestly  service  in  connection  with  the  sanctuary.  This  giTes  a 
good  sense  (cf.  the  commentary  below),  but  the  mode  of  expressing  It  seems  singular.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no 
ooDpnlsory  evideace  in  feTor  of  this  and  against  the  other  rendering.  The  sanctuary  being  at  Sblloh,  there  Is  (so  fer  as 
the  site  of  this  place  is  known)  no  oontUct  between  the  I^rite's  first  statement  that  he  is  going  to  the  "  binder  parts  "  (a 
neeeasarily  indefinite  expressi<m)  of  ttie  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  his  subseqbent  supplementary  statement  Uiat  he  is 

going  to  the  " House  of  JehoTah.-'  Kell's  ol\}ectlon  that  Hfi  *^y^  <1<^  °<^  °*^^  to  go  to  a  place,  but  to  pass 
dirongfa  it  (of.  Dent.  1. 19 ;  Isa.  L  10.  etc.),  cannot  be  considered  decisiTc.  Since  the  ^  through  **  does  not  lie  in  the 
/IK,  it  proTes  only  that  the  accnsatlTe  may  indicate  either  ttie  place  to  whieh,  or  that  through  which,  one  goes.  It  Is 
true,  that  the  place  to  wlilch  one  goes,  Is  usually  put  in  the  accnsatlTe  without  HH,  either  with  or  without  H  local : 

but  as  ri^  was  eoostsntly  used  with  the  definite  accnsatlTe,  and  had  withal  so  entirely  loet  all  meaning  of  its  own,  it 
Is  certainly  qnite  ooncdrable  that  It  might  ahnost  unconsciously  slip  from  the  pen  in  a  place  where  ordinarily  common 
usage  did  not  employ  It  And  since,  as  already  remarked,  the  Idea  of  "  through  "  does  not  lie  in  Hbjt,  It  may  well  be 
asked  wtiether  the  Instances  referred  to  by  Keil  are  not  exceptions  to  common  usage  quite  as  much  as  the  present  phrase. 
Upon  Uie  whole,  we  are  Inclined  to  adopt  the  rendering  of  the  K.  V.  —  Ta.] 


EZBQKnCAL  AMD  DOCTRINAL. 
Ver.  1.  Whan  there  wae  no  Idng  in  IsraeL 


ready  remarked,  no  special  connection,  either 
chroDolopcal  or  kx^al,  with  the  history  related  in 
chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii. ;  but  it  none  the  less  affords, 


The  following  narratiTe  has,  indeed,  as  was  al-  in  conjonction  with  that  histonr,  occasion  for  a 
16 
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•eries  of  observations  which  testify,  in  a  highly  in- 
stroctive  manner,  of  the  organic  idea  which  per- 
Tades  the  whole  Book.  We  shall  attempt  to  indi- 
cate them  at  the  close  of  the  narrative.  "  There 
WAS  no  king  in  Israel:"  this  alone  it  was  that 
made  the  occurrences  of  both  chaps.  xviL  and 
xviii.,  and  chaps,  xix.-xxi.  possible.  In  the  pres- 
ent history  also,  a  Levite  is  involved.  The  decay 
of  the  priesthood  is  here  also  indicated.  From 
the  connection  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Levite  who,  living  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Kphraim,  procures  him- 
self a  concubine  out  of  Bethlehem  —  probably  for 
no  other  reason  than  that,  as  Josephus  rightly 
conjectures,  he  was  smitten  with  her  beauty,  —  is 
not  approved.  Ffom  the  fact  that  the  residence  of 
the  Levite  is  here  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  "  hinder 
parts  **  of  the  mountains,  by  which  the  northern 
parts  are  to  be  understood,  no  reliable  inference 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  locality  of  the  writer ;  for 
the  Levite  himself  uses  the  same  expressbn  (ver. 

18).    Since  the  Levite  took  a  concabine  ("^yW 

^fl »?)«  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  already  had  a 
wife.  Else  why  did  he  not  make  this  woman  his 
wife  ?  For  other  grounds,  such  as  have  been  con- 
jectured, find  no  support  in  the  narrative.  Pre- 
cisely here  lies  the  blot  upon  the  character  of  the 
priest,  which  the  narrative  hints  at.    The  word 

^9^?  is  both  etymological ly  and  in  sense  identi- 
cal with  the  Greek  and  Roman  iriAAo^,  pellex, 
waKXoKit ;  but  Benfcy's  derivation  cannot  be  re- 
ceived.   The  sense  '*  concubine,"  which  the  word 

has,  may  perhaps  be  explained  from  H  .^.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  also  the  taking  of  «  concubine 
was  not  considered  exactly  blameworthy,  but  La- 
ertes refrained  from  touching  Kuryclcia  fbr  "  fJear 
of  the  answer  of  his  wife"  {Odifs.  L  434).  The 
sequel  shows  that  the  Levite  had  done  better  if  he 
had  not  taken  a  concubine.  A  concubine  also  was 
the  ruin  of  Gideon's  family  (ch.  viii.  31). 

Ver.  2.  Add  the  concubine  lusted  after  others 
beside  himself.  The  concubine  was  unchastely 
disposed.  This  is  only  a  stronjrer  expression  for 
what  the  moderns  mean  when  with  palliative  ex- 
tenuation they  say:  "She  did  not  love  her  hus- 
band." ilcr  sensuality  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
Levit€.  In  this  way  the  narrator  explains  the 
ground  of  her  leaving  him.     The  correctness  of 

njtri)  was  frequently  doubted  in  former  days, 
but  only  because  the  connection  of  the  entire  nar- 
rative was  misapprehended,  njt  ig  to  play  the 
harlot,  not  only  in  act,  bnt  also  in  disposition  and 
spirit  (cf.  fioix^vur  ir  rf  icap8(f,  Matt.  y.  28) : 

hence  used  also  of  idolatry.  In  the  added  V^y, 
"  over  him,"  ^  it  is  delicately  indicated  that  she 
did  not  so  act  as  to  be  put  away  by  him,  but  that 
she  was  of  such  a  disposition  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
live  with  him.  That  she  left  him  without  his  con- 
sent can  have  had  its  ground  onlv  in  her  concupis- 
cence, which  the  narrator  intentionally  designates 

by  the  term  HJJ,  in  order  to  blame  the  Levite  for 
yet  running  after  such  a  woman.^  For  it  is  writ- 
ten, Lev.  xxi.  7 :  "  A  njT,  harlot,  and  one  pol- 

1  [The  0«nnaa  is:  ilbfr  ikn.     The  Mnteorv  wems   to 
L  th»t  if  tbe  wonum  bad  actually  committed  adultery, 


the  fkct  would  have  beea  ezpreeted  by  HjS^^  alooef  bat 
tb&t  aliMe  her  ein  existed  oaly  In  dlnpoeition,  the    V^P 


I  luted,  they  shall  not  take  to  wife,"  Although  this 
'  passage  speaks  only  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  it  ap- 
I  plies  nevertheless  to  all  who,  as  the  Levite  says  of 
himself,  "walk  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  "(ver. 
18). 

And  ahe  waa  there  some  time  (about)  four 
montha.  She  had  perhaps  gone  away  under  pre- 
text of  visiting  her  parents,  and  did  not  come 

back.  The  Q**Q^  ^^ore  the  more  definite  state- 
ment of  time,  expresses  the  Latin  circiUr.  As  she 
had  already  remained  away  some  four  months,  it 
looked  as  if  she  would  not  return  to  her  husband's 
house  at  all;  wherefore  the  Levite  set  out  to  per- 
suade her  to  come  back.  He  should  not  have  done 
this,  since  she  was  such  as  that  it  was  said  of  her: 

'^.T^l*  Her  father,  for  his  part,  ought  to  have 
sent  her  back ;  for  the  Levite  had  undoubtedly  not 
failed  to  pay  him  a  morning-gift  (cf.  Ex.  xxiL  15), 
the  remembrance  of  which,  and  the  fear  that  if  his 
daughter  did  not  go  back  with  her  husband  be 
might  be  called  upon  to  return  it,  had  probably  no 
little  influence  in  producing  the  friendliness  with 
which  he  received  him.  Such  was  also  the  ancient 
Homeric  custom,  as  illustrated  in  the  instance  of 
Hephaistos,  who  having  proved  the  infidelity  of  his 
spouse,  demands  back  me  gifts  with  which  he  hsd 
presented  her  father  {Ocbfs.  viii.  318). 

Ver.  3.  And  her  husband  arose  and  went 
after  her.  The  Levite,  however,  desires  only  tbe 
woman,  not  any  money.  Hence  it  is  said  that  he 
went  after  her  m  order  to  speak  **  to  her  heart" 
And  he  shows  it  by  bringing  two  asses  with  him,— 
one  of  tliem  for  her  use.  It  never  occurs  to  him 
to  think  that  her  father  may  perhaps  provide  her 
with  one.  Only  after  the  daughter  has-  aeain 
become  friendly  to  him,  does  he  allow  her  toTetd 
him  to  her  father.  The  uncommon  hospitality 
which  the  latter  extends  to  the  Levite,  nas,  it 
must  be  allowed,  a  peculiar  by-taste  to  it  No 
doubt,  it  is  apolo^tic  in  its  design,  and  expressiTe 
of  a  wish  fbr  reconciliation.  This  is  clearly  eDongh 
expressed  in  the  acts  of  eating  and  drinking  to- 
gether. But  the  urgency  with  which  after  three 
days  he  presses  the  Levite  to  remain,  although  the  . 
latter  is  desirous  of  returning  home,  is  not  sane* 
tioned  bv  the  delicate  laws  of  ancient  hospitality. 
The  incident  illustrates  the  beauty  of  the  woros 
which  Menelans  addresses  to  Telemachus  who 
desires  to  go  home  ( Oda$.  xv.  69)  :  "  I  will  not 
detain  thee  here ;  for  I  Sklso  am  angry  with  a  host 
who  through  troublesome  friendship  offers  trouble- 
some enmitvj  fbr  order  is  b^t  in  everything. 
Equally  bad  are  both  he  who  'hastens  the  guest 
who  would  stay,  and  he  who  detains  him  who 
would  go"  (ef.'Nagelsbach,  Horn.  ITucl.  p.  256). 
The  injurionsness  of  exaggerated  hospitalit}'  is 
here  also  put  in  instructive  contrast  with  the  utter 
absence  or  it,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  tbe  Levite 
soon  to  experience. 

Vers.  4-9.  And  hia  fkthex^in-law  detained 
him.  The  carnal  nature  of  the  Levite  manifests 
itself  here  also.  Soon  after  the  reconciliation,  he 
wished  to  depart  again  ;  but  he  yields,  and  spends 
three  days  in  eating  and  'drinking.  On  the  fourth 
morning,  he  will  go ;  but  his  host  urges  him  first 
to  take  a  "  morsel  of  bread.  He  might  neverthe- 
less have  set  out  on  his  journey ;  but  "  they  ate 
was  added  to  Indloate  this.  Bat  how  our  aachor  eooeaiwi 
this  to  he  iodioatwi  hy  the  prepoiitioD  and  luflU,  doei  not 
appear.  —  T«.] 

a  Other  Tiewf,  as  advaoeed  by  Starice  and  othen,  aeeord- 
ing  to  which  tbit  Joamey  of  the  Levite  ndonmii  to  bli 
pralee,  do  not  appear  Co  have  aay  tn^port  In  the  Itxt. 
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and  drank,"  and  it  became  evening.  He  proposed 
indeed  to  go,  but  turned  about  and  remained.  On 
the  fifth  morning,  evemhing  is  ready  for  a  start. 
But  r^F«shments  are  first  taken  at  the  request  of 
the  host :  they  *'  both  ate,"  and  thus  spent  the  day 
until  the  evening  approached.  No  right-minded 
Levite  manifests  himself  here.  We  hear  of  noth- 
ing but  eating  and  drinking.  It  reflects  no  honor 
on  a  man  who  "  walks  in  tne  house  of  God,"  that 
he  runs  after  a  concubine,  and  cannot  resist  a 
good  table. 

When,  however,  at  last  he  sets  out,  Ute  in  the 
afternoon,  his  conscience  appears  to  urge  him  for- 
ward, and  to  make  him  ashamed  of  having  re- 
mained so  long.  Pcrhap  he  has  no  time  to  spare, 
if  with  his  servant  and  animals,  he  is  to  rest  at 
home  on  the  Sabbath.  For  if  we  may  suppose 
that  the  reconciliation  took  place  on  the  Sabbath, 
tho  first  three  days  of  feasting  would  fall  on  our 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday:  the  "fourth 
day"  of  ver.  5  would  be  Wednesday,  and  the 
*'  nfth  day  "  our  Thursday ;  and  he  might  think 
it  possible  to  reach  home  before  the  next  evening. 
But  in  that  case  no  time  was  to  be  lost  His  ex- 
perience is  that  of  all  weak  and  vacillating  people : 
nrst,  unnecessary  delay,  and  then  overstrained 
hurry. 

The  delineation  of  these^  scenes,  which  repeat 
themselves  so  frequently  in  life,  is  notwithstanding 
its  brevity,  full  of  vivacity  and  beauty.  The  guests 

eondnoally  rise  at  early  daybreak  0p3$) «  but 
the  evening  still  finds  them  in  the  same  place. 
The  host  is  unwearied  in  encouragements  "  to  re- 

fresh  the  heart"  (^5lb  "Ty?,  ^5?^  2^^));' 
but  the  "  refreshing "  continues  until  **  the  day 
declines."  Verses  8  and  9  especially  give  a  striking 
picture  of  irresolution  and  dilatoriness.  They  per- 
mit us  to  follow  the  various  stages  of  the  day  that 
were  thus  dissipated.  With  breakfast  they  lin- 
gered along  (^nan^OTT)  until  DVH  nSlOS, 
say  after  noon.  ^  W'hile*  they  prepare  themselves 
anew  to  take  their  departure,  time  passes,  and  the 
ho^t  begs  them  to  remain,  "  for  the  day  draweth 
toward  evening ; "  and  after  a  little  more  lingering 

—  for  this  idea  must  be  interposed  before  HuQ 

DVn  —  he  is  able  to  urge,  *'  spend  the  night,  for 
the  day  declines." 

It  is^  unmistakably  clear  that  the  fistther-in-law 
meant  it  well  with  the  Levite,  when,  according  to 
general  popular  usage,  he  overwhelmed  him  with 
food  and  drink  and  press^ing  invitations ;  but  it  b 
incumbent  on  Levites  especially,  not  to  be  too 
much  taken  up  with  sucn  matters.  '  It  is  better 
that  they  mnke  it  evident,  that  in  cose  of  necessity 
they  are  quite  content  with  a  path  lechem,  a  morsel 
of  bread. 

Vers.  10  ff.  But  the  man  would  not  tarry  that 

1  *T7!p.  In  this  annsual  fbnn  ao  imp«ratiTe  of 
ooarteoof 'respect  Is  probably  indicated. 

S  It  does  not  by  any  roeftna  follow  fWmi  this,  boweTer, 
that  the  city  at  that  time  did  not  yet  l)ear  the  name  Jerusa- 
lem. The  place  was  etili  a  Jebtuite  city  ;  and  that  fiict  ia 
here  made  prominent  in  order  to  explain  why  the  Levite 
wonld  not  tarn  ia  thither. 

•  [This  identifleation  of  Gibeah  with  Jeba  does  not  appear 
to  be  tenable ;  ft»r  it  malcee  it  incompreheotible  how  the 
Lerite  coald  come  to  Gibeah  before  he  came  to  Kamah,  ae 
the  narratiTe  manifeetly  implies  that  he  did.  Keil  aleo  most 
f  trangely  speaks  here  of  Gibeah  as  being  Jeba,  although  on 
Josh.  xTiii.  2S,  he  ideatUlet  it  with  ToleU  el  FiU,  a  high  hill 


niffht.  At  last  —  but  now  unseasonably,  fbr  the 
night  is  at  hand  —  he  is  firm  in  his  ret^olution  to 
depart.  The  sun  is  already  rapidly  declining, 
when  he  comes  past  Jerusalem,  at  that  time  still 
called  Jebus,*''  for  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  not 
yet  conquered  it  (ch.  i.  21).  He  will  not  turn  in 
thither,  although  advised  to  do  so  by  his  servant, 
because  he  has  "  two  saddled  asses  and  his  concu- 
bine with  him,"  —  the  repetition  of  which  state- 
ment is  thus  explained,  —  and  the  citv  belongs  not 
to  Israel.  In  other  words,  he  fears  lest  in  Jcbus 
the  rights  of  hospitality  might  be  violated,  and 
himself  be  plundered.  He  hastens  forward,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  reach  one  of  the  Israelitish  cities 
farther  on,  Gibeah,  perhaps,  or  Ramah.  He  suc- 
ceeds only  in  reaching  the  former.  Darkness  had 
set  in  :  it  was  unavoidably  necessary  to  stay  there 
over  night  It  will  s(»on  be  seen  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to 
be  detained  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  could  not 
have  done  worse  if  he  had  turned  into  the  heathen 
city. 

Vers.  15-21.  And  no  man  took  them  to  hia 
house.  Gibeah  (the  present  Jeba,  Geba),^  lies  an 
hour  from  Ramah  (at  present  er-RAm),  about  two 
and  a  half  hours  from  Jerusalem,*  and  towards 
four  hours  from  Bethlehem.  It  belonged  to  Benja- 
min.    Strangers  disposed  themselves  on  the  open 

space  or  square  of  the  city  (^TP,  platea),  whence 
according  to  ancient  usage  the  residents  took 
them  to  their  own  homes.  .£lian  relates  ( Var, 
Hist,  iv.'  1 ),  that  the  Lucanians  went  so  far  as  to 
make  the  man  who  did  not  show  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  entering  the  city  at  sunset,  liable  to  legal 
punishment.  But  here  in  Israel,  where  love  to- 
ward the  stranger  was  enjoine<l  by  the  law  (DeuL 
X.  19),  and  where  Job  exclaims:  "The  stranger 
did  not  lodge  in  the  street"  (ch.  xxxi.  32),  no 
one  invited  the  traveller  to  the  shelter  of  his  roof. 

This  inhospitable  disposition  was  characteristic 
only  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city ;  for  a  man  of 
Ephraim,  who  resided  in  Gibeah,  did  not  share  it. 
When  he,  an  old  man,  came  from  the  field,  and 
saw  that  a  stranger  had  already  made  prepara- 
tions to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  he  went  to 
him  with  hospitable  intent.  That  he  first  asks, 
Whence  art  thou?  and  whither  goest  thou?  is 
only  the  result  of  his  astonishment  that  anybody 
should  purpose  to  pass  the  night  in  Gibeah  out  of 
doors.  For  the  city  had  probably  a  bad  name  in 
the  neighboring  region,  so  that,  when  possible,  it 
was  shunned  by  travellers.  Hence  the  question, 
Whence  comest  thou,  that  thou  hast  turned  in 
here  for  the  night  ? 

My  walk  in  life  is  at  the  house  of  Jehovah. 
The  narrator  has  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Levite 
only  as  **  the  ,man."  The  character  of  a  I^evite 
did  not  show  itself  in  him.  But  now,  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  aged  Ephraimitc,  the  Levite  Jiimself 
makes  mention  of  his  order.     I  come,  he  says, 

aboat  midway  between  Jenualem  and  er-IUUn.  This  place, 
fixed  npoo  by  Rofiinson  {B  R.  \.  677),  and  after  him  bj 
Ritter  (cf.  Gage's  tranil.  ir.  219),  and  many  othera,  is  an* 
doubtedly  the  nite  of  the  ancient  aibeah  (cf.  Smith's  Bib. 
Did.  «.  T.  '*  Gibeah  '*).  The  distance  of  GilMeh  from  Jera- 
salem  giren  by  Joeephne  (compare  the  oext  note)  agrees 
with  thii ;  fbr  the  distance  of  Tuleli  el  Fikl  fhnn  Jernaalmn 
is  about  two-thirds  that  of  Bethlehem  (while  Jeba  is  mucfi 
fiirther.  cf.  Dr.  CusePs  'Uwo  hours  and  a  half").  Jeba  is 
the  Qeba  of  Scripture  (Rob.  i.  440;  Bib.  Diet.  s.  ▼ 
«Oeba'-).— Ta.) 

4  Josephos  has  stated  the  distance  at  twvnty  stadia, 
while  frmn  Bethlehem  to  Jenualem  he  reckons  thirty  sta- 
dia. 
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from  Bethlehem,  but  reside  behind  the  mountains. 
The  purpose  for  which  he  went  to  Bethlehem,  he 
does  not  communicate;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  does  take  occasion  to  state  that  he  is  a  Levite 
(Josephus).  He  expresses  this  paraphrasticallj, 
by  saying  that  "  he  walks  in  the  house  of  God/' 
namely,  as  a  senrant  of  God.  He  chooses  this  form 
of  expression  in  order  to  invite  hospitality,  and  to 
place  the  refusal  of  it  in  its  worst  light.  A  man 
who  is  at  home  in  the  House  of  God,  no  one  here 
receives  into  his  house.  But  one  degeneracy  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  another.  When  Levites  are 
so  weak  as  he  has  shown  himself,  the  virtues  of 
others  cannot  continue  strong.  The  dignity  of 
which  it  now  occurs  to  him  to  speak,  he  himself 
should  have  respected  heretofore.  The  explana- 
tion of  i!?h  ^38  n5n>  n^j-ns),  as  if  it 

meant,  "  and  I  am  going  to  the  house  of  Jeho- 

1  This  also  remoTM  the  supposition  that  the  Lcvito  wa» 
fromShiloh.  This  is  not  to  bo  ■wnmed, rincs  It  is  not  ttatod. 
Tho  abovo  wocds  givo  no  mon  inftmnattoa  eoocoming  tiie 


yah,"  is  not  only  philologicallT  difficult,  bat  on  ac- 
count of  the  sense,  impossible.'^  Whither  he  goes, 
he  has  already  said,  namely,  to  the  rear  part  of 
the  mountains ;  he  wishes  now  to  say  who  he  is ; 
that  he  enjoys  the  dignity  of  walking  *'  with  (L  e., 
in)  the  house  of  Jehovah,"  as  its  servant.  He  ia 
very  anxious  to  obtain  shelter,  for  the  prospect  of 
spending  the  night  in  an  inhospitable  cit^  without 
a  roof  over  him,  could  not  but  fill  him  with  appre- 
hensions. The  same  cause  prevented  him  from 
continuing  his  journey.  Hence  the  humble  re- 
quest to  the  aged  householder  to  take  him  in.  He 
has  everything  necessaiy  with  him,  —  his  enter- 
tainer shall  be  at  no  expense.  He  speaks  of  him- 
self as  his  "  servant,"  and  of  the  woman  as  "  thy 
handmaid."  The  old  man  gladly  complies  with 
the  ancient  hospitable  usage,  according  to  which 
animals  are  fed  Jirtt,  and  ue  wants  m  men  are 
attended  to  afterwards. 

bIrth-phMM  of  ths  Lsvite,  than  k  ocav^jod  in  tl 
statement  that  ho  was  a  Lorlto. 


The  wicked  deed  of  the  Giheathttes,  and  the  mecuure  taken  hy  the  Levite  to  invoke  the 
judgment  of  the  nation  on  the  perpetrators. 

Chapteb   XIX.  22-50. 

22  Now  08  they  were  making  their  hearts  merry,  behold,  the  men  of  the  city,  cer- 
tain [omit:  certain]  sons  of  Belial  [worthless  fellows],  beset  the  house  round 
about,  and  beat  at  the  door,  and  spake  to  the  master  of  the  house,  the  old  man, 
saying.  Bring  forth  the  man  that  came  into  thine  house,  that  we  may  know  him. 

23  And  the  man,  the  master  of  the  house,  went  out  unto  them,  and  said  unto  them. 
Nay,  my  brethren,  nay,  I  pray  you,  do  not  so  wickedly ;  seeing  that  this  man  is 

24  come  into  mine  house,  do  not  this  folly.  Behold,  here  is  my  daughter,  a  maiden 
[virgin],  and  his  concubine ;  them  I  will  bring  out  now,  and  humble  ye  them,  and 
do  with  them  what  seemeth  good  unto  you :  but  unto  this  man  do  not  so  vile  a  thing 

25  [ut  .the  matter  of  this  folly].  But  the  men  would  not  hearken  to  him :  so  the  man 
took  his  concubine,  and  brought  her  forth  unto  them ;  and  they  knew  her,  and 
abused  her  all  the  night  until  the  morning :  and  when  the  day  began  to  spring,  they 

26  let  her  go.     Then  came  the  woman  in  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  fell  down  at 

27  the  door  of  the  man's  house  where  her  lord  was,  [and  lay  thon]  till  it  was  light  And 
her  lord  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  went  out 
to  go  his  way :  and  behold,  the  woman  his  concubine  was  fallen  down  cU  the  door 

28  of  the  house,  and  her  hands  were  upon  the  threshold.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Up^ 
and  let  us  be  gomg.     But  none  answered.  .  Then  the  man  took  her  up  upon  an 

29  [the]  ass,  and  the  man  rose  up,  and  gat  him  unto  his  place.  And  when  he  was 
come  into  his  house,  he  took  a  knife,  and  laid  hold  on  his  concubine,  and  divided 
her,  together  with  [according  to]  her  bones,  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sent  her  into 

30  all  the  coasts  [country]  of  £rael.  And  it  was  so,  that  all  that  saw  it,  said,^  There 
was  no  such  deed  done  nor  seen  from  the  day  that  the  children  [sons]  6f  Israel 
came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day ;  consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and 
speak  your  minds. 

TKZTUAL  Ain>*  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V«r.  80.  — "Tho  perftets  "H^l^,  ^^It   ^^:  ^*  ^  ^^  "^"^  ^^  *^  impwlbots  with  wr  ootMeuttra, 
*^V^*1>  **r^l  **  Hitdf ,  Borthoao,  and  others  suppose,  bat  aio  perfteta  cMMfimUwi,  ozpcosslTe  of  tho  lesalt  whle^ 
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the  L0Tite  expeote  flpom  his  action.  It  if  only  necBwaiy  to  rapply  a  "^bS^  baibre  7V71\  which  In  UtcIj  namtion 
or  agitatod  diaoonne  la  freqnently  omitted  (cf.  «.  g.  Xz.  tUL  (  with  Jndf .  Til.  2).  The  narrator  naea  the  perfeeta,  inatead 
of  tfa<e  famperfccti  with  dmple  ^,  naoal  In  clanaea  ezpraaalTe  of  iMOga^^maquod/iOwum  eue  pravidtbat  tamquam  faetMm 
amimo  tuo  chttnabatvr  (RoaenmUller).  The  Levite'f  expectation  that  the  mofal  Indignation  of  all  the  tribea  will  he 
ronsed  against  auoh  wlckedneae,  and  irill  lead  them  to  resolTe  on  pnnlihment,  Is  thns  rep^eented  not  aa  a  donbtfol  oon- 
JBoton,  bat  aa  the  confident  anticipation  of  a  certainly  enaning  fltet "  (Kell).  It  la  hnpomible  to  imitate  thia  exactly  In 
Ingllsh,  bat  the  better  rendering  of  the  paaaage  would  be  :  **ient  her  faito  aU  the  territory  of  larael,  aayhig  [or,  aa  we 
would  aay,  thinking]  it  shall  be  that  aU  who  aee  shall  say,  There  was  no  snoh  deed  done  or  seen,"  etc.  Chapter  zx. 
ihows,  aa  Sail  remarks,  that  the Lerite  was  right  In  his  anticipations.    Dr.  Oassel  tnnslates  as  the  K.  Y.~ Tb.] 


BXBQKTIOAL  AND  DOOTRINAL. 

Vert.  22  ff.  The  narrator  is  aware  that  he  has 
to  relate  a  history  similar  to  the  one  that  occurred 
in  Sodom  in  the  days  of  Lot ;  for  at  snitahle  points 
his  langua^  takes  the  same  turns  of  expression 
(cf.  Gen.  XIX.  6,  7,  8).  Lot  was  only  a  resident  in 
Sodom,  just  as  here  the  aged  Ephraimite  is  in 
Gibeah.  He,  like  the  Utter,  had  invited  the  euests 
to  his  house.  The  Sodomites  surrounded  the  house, 
knd  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  strangers,  as 
the  Gibeathites  do  here.  Lot  proposes  to  bring 
forth  his  daughters,  and  the  aged  host  of  our  hb- 
tor^  makes  the  same  proposition.  The  dissim- 
ilarities, it  is  true,  are  equally  conspicuous.  The 
raests  of  Lot  were^angels,  who  frustrated  all  sin- 
vol  designs :  here,  the  entertainer  receives  but  an 
imperfect  Levite.  Although  the  aged  host  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  hospitable  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham, it  must  be  admitted  that  he  acts  like  a  good 
Israelite.  The  men  of  Gibeah  were  personally 
sinners  even  beyond  those  of  Sodom,  for  they  had 
a  God  who  does  not  tolerate  such  abominations. 
But  their  sin  was  the  x>utbreaking  of  individual 
depraTitr;  in  Sodom  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  na- 
tiooal  life.  Hence,  both  were  punished  according 
to  their  guUt  Benjamin  perisned  almost ;  Sodom 
was  wholly  destroyed.  In  Sodom  all  sinned,  from 
tiie  jouth  to  the  ^ray  head  (Gen.  xix.  4) :  in 
GibcAh,  the  criminals  wefe  **  sons  of  wickedness," 

who,  however,  by  being  called  ^^^^ H  ^S^?^  "  ^^^ 
of  the  city,"  are  shown  to  belong  to  ^e  higher 
classes,  which  circumstance  also  accounts  for  their 
unchecked  attainment  of  such  great  proficiency  in 
evil.  This  nightly  vagabondizing  of  wanton  youth 
was  but  too  well  known  to  antiquity,  even  in  Ro- 
man times,  when  Roman  emperors  took  part  in  it. 
Here,  however,  unholy,  idolatrous  usages  seem  also 
to  have  come  into  play,  according  to  which  stran 
gers  were  abused  for  purposes  of  sensuality,  as,  con 
trariwise,  in  the  service  of  the  Syrian  Goddess 
natives  were  given  up  to  the  stranger.  It  was  a 
night-riot,  which  began  with  sundown  and  ceased 
with  the  morning.  Hence,  the  Levite  probably 
xemained  unmolested  until  night  had  fully  set  in, 
and  could  depart  unhindered  when  the  day  broke. 
It  was  at  all  events  a  fearful  crime  in  Israel 
The  Mosaic  law  punished  it  with  death  (Lev.  xx. 
13;  cf.  ch.  xviii.  22,  etc.).  Even  the  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  hospitality  was  in  Hesiod^  opin- 
ion, which  was  followed  bv  the  later  Greeks,  a 
crime  of  equal  magnitude  with  adultery  or  the  de- 
filement of  a  father's  bed  (N&gelsbach,  Nachhom. 
Thed.  252  f.).    The  aged  host  was,  therefore,  right 

1  He  imitates  the  example  of  Lot  Therein  lies  his  ex- 
enae.  He  aeelcs  to  prevent  one  fin,  and  eommits  another 
without  knowing  whether -he  can  prevent  the  first. 

S  This  act  of  his  alao  testifles  to  the  degcmeraoy  of  the 
Levitical  hody.  He  has  not  moral  strength  enough  to  die 
in  order  to  preserve  himself  fhnn  defilement,  and  hence 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  surrender  his  concubine.  Ilis 
own  bead,  therefore,  shares  in  the  guilt  of  the  crime  done 
on  the  woman. 


in  speaking  of  the  matter  as  a  <^/??f  an  abom- 
inable crime.  But  the  savage  Benjamites  are 
no  more  willing  to  hear  reason  than  the  men  of 
Sodom  were.    Their  violent  thundering  at  the 

door  (D^i?9309)»  and  their  language  (cf.  Gen. 
xix.  9),  afiorded  sufficient  occasion  to  the  host  to 
fear  that  they  would  soon  break  into  the  house 
itself.  He  is  most  especially  concerned  to  shield 
the  Levite,  for  in  this  direction  lay  the  chief  crime. 
Hence,  no  reouisition  is  made  upon  the  servant 
to  gife  himselr  up  for  his  master  —  for  that  would 
not  have  chancea  the  nature  of*  the  crime, — but 
the  host,  like  Lot,  offers  them  women, ^  his  own 
daughter  being  one.  But  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
niake  this  sacrifice :  the  Benjamites  will  not  have 
his  daughter ;  for  she  is  no  stranger,  and  belongs 
to  their  neighbor.  It  is  especially  to  this  offer  of 
his  daughter  that  the  opening  words  of  ver.  25 
apply :  "  they  would  not  nearken."  Hereupon  the 
Levite  takes  his  resolution,  and  leads  forth  nis  con- 
cubine. Her  beauty  pacifies  the  violent  wantons ; 
but  she  herself  falls  a  victim  to  their  horrible  lusts. 
The  beastly  treatment  she  receives  deprives  her  of 
life.  What  an  awful  lesson  1  The  same  woman, 
whose  sensuality  was  heretofore  unsatisfied,  is  now 
killed  by  excess  of  illicit  intercourse.  The  Levite 
who,  notwithstanding  her  wanton  disposition,  runs 
after  her,  is  now  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  others.^ 
She  who  would  not  live  for  nim,  must  now  die  for 
him.  —  In  Christendom,  also,  similar  horrors  have 
occurred.  Who  could  bear  to  write  the  history  of 
licentiousness  I  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury a  Thuringian  knight  abducted  a  maiden.' 
Placing  her  on  his  horse  behind  himself,  he  in- 
tended to  reach  Erfurt  the  same  evening  before  the 
closing  of  the  city-gates.  He  failed,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  with  the  maiden  in  the  hos- 
pital situated  outside  of  the  city.  The  inmates, 
when  they  saw  the  beautiful  woman,  murdered 
the  knight,  and  abused  her  until  she  died.  The 
crime  being  discovered,  the  house  was  burned 
down,  together  with  the  criminals  (Falkenstein, 
Hist,  von  Erfurt,  p.  277). 

Vers.  29  f.  And  he  came  into  hii  house.  It 
must  have  been  a  fearful  night  for  the  Levite, 
knowing  that  his  concubine  was  in  the  power  <^ 
the  wanton  mob,  and  it  was  a  terrible  morning 
when  he  found  her  dead  on  the  threshold  of  the 
house.  He  had  risen  early,  and  made  better  haste 
to  get  away  fh>m  the  house  of  his  host  than  he 
had  done  to  leave  that  of  his  father-in-law,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  meeting  with  the  inhabitants.'  His 
journey  was  a  sad  one ;  for  his  second  ass  carried 


•  [He  probably  gave  up  all  Idea  of  recovering  his  < 
bine,  as  being  hopeless.  So  Berthean  and  Kell.  He  may 
have  entertained  plans  for  rescuing  her  in  some  moreeflBO- 
tive  way.  There  Is  at  all  events  nothing  in  the  text  that 
Jnstifles  as  to  suppose  th%t  he  went  on  his  way,  "as  If  ha 
did  not  once  think  wl^at  had  become  of  his  unhappy  com- 
panion," and  was  "reminded  of  her  only  by  stumbUng 
upon  her  lifeless  corpse,"  as  Bush  rather  wildly  oommenta 
—  Ta.] 
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the  lifeless  body  of  the  dishonored  woman.  Filled 
with  these  horrors,  perpetrated  against  him  in 
Israel,  he  appeals  to  all  the  people  of  Israel.  He 
cuts  the  corpse  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sends  them 
out  in  every  direction.  Expositors  have  one  after 
another  spoken  here  of  Lupian's  narrative  (in  Tox- 
aris)  of  the  Scythian  custom  of  sitting  on  the  hide : 
*'  if  any  man  is  injured  by  another,  and  is  unable 
to  revenge  himself,  he  sacniices  an  ox,  cuts  up  the 
flesh,  and  dresses  it ;  then  spreading  the  skin  on 
the  ground,  he  sits  down  on  it,  etc  Whoever 
pleases  then  comes,  takes  a  part  of  the  flesh,  and 
placing  his  right  foot  on  tlie  nide,  makes  a  solemn 
promise  to  assist  him  to  the  ntnlbst  of  his  abil- 
ities." It  must  be  said  that  there  is  no  analogy 
whatever  between  this  usage  and  the  act  of  the 
Levite.  The  Scythian  usage  is  the  symbolical 
formula  of  an  oath,  by  which  all  who  take  part  in 
it  promise  to  unite  themselves  into  one  body  with 
the  supplicant.  But  such  is  not  the  idea  m  our 
passage,  nor  yet  in  I  Sam.  xi.  7.  Saul  sends  out 
the  pieces  of  tlie  divided  oxen  with  the  threatening 
message,  that  thus  it  shall  be  done  to  the  oxen  of 
every  one  who  does  not  take  the  field  afler  him. 
The  Levite  has  no  right  to  do  anything  of  this  kind. 
He  issues  no  threat  which  he  himself  can  execute. 
Nor  does  he  place  Israel  under  oath^  to  avenge 
his  wrong.  But  he  shows  the  nation  what  is  pos- 
sible within  its  borders,  and  what  may  happen  to 
any  one'  in  Israel  as  well  as  it  has  happened  to 
himself.    Hence,  he  sends  not  a  divided  ox,  but 

1  It  might  be  thought  that  an  analogj  is  •ttoriM  by  th« 
stDgular  oath  on  the  ■aorificial  pieces  of  a  boar,  a  ram,  and 
a  bull,  which  Demosthenes  mentions  as  taken  bj  the  aocoaer 


the  divided.woroan.  Saul  threatens  that  the  oxen 
of  those  who  do  not  follow  him.  shall  be  cut  to 
pieces.  The  Levite  intimates  that  unless  such 
practices  are  abolished  in  Israel,  the  same  fate 
may  befall  any  woman.  He  points  to  the  anarchy 
which  breaks  out  in  Israel,  when  the  rights  of 
hospitality  are  no  longer  respected,  and  the  righu 
of  the  householder  no  longer  secure,  and  when 
heathen  abominations  like  those  of  Sodom  are 
practiced  in  the  land.^  The  woman  cut  in  pieces 
speaks  more  loudly  than  any  other  language  could 
do.  Of  course,  a  message  accompani^  the  pieces 
of  the  body,  the  contents  of  which  are  given  in 
verse  30.  Every  one  who  saw  must  say  that  any- 
thing Uke  this  had  not  occurred  in  Israel  since  the 
nation  dwelt  in  Canaan.  It  closed  with  the  words : 
"  Take  the  matter  to  heart,  advise,  and  sjieak." 

Doubtless,  the  divided  body  spake  loudly  to  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  But  it  spoke  not  of  ^epea^ 
ance,  bat  only  of  the  necessity  of  taking  prudent 
measures  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  oat- 
rages,  of  which  any  one  might  himself  become  the 
victim.  And  yet  me  thing  needed  was  not  merely 
the  removal  of  the  abomination  which  was  man- 
ifest, but  the  conversion  of  the  heart,  whose  hidden 
wickedness  had  produced  the  abomination.  The 
Levite  points  to  the  sins  that  had  been  com- 
mitted;  but  does  he  also  confess  the  share  be  him- 
self had  in  them,  and  in  the  guilt  that  attached  to 
them  ?  The  same  self-righteousness  is  revealed  by 
the  whole  people,  as  is  shown  by  ch.  xx. 

in  oases  of  mnrder  {adv.  Aristoarottm,  p.  642) ;  bat  hoe  alio 
none  exitU. 

S  This  sense  is  also  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Uvili 
in  ch.  XX.  6. 


ne  tribes  of  Israelj  convened  at  Mizpah,  resolve  to  punisTi  the  outrage  committed 

at  Gibeah.     They  call  on  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  deliver  up  the  guilty^ 

but  are  met  with  a  refasaL 

Chapter  XX.  1-18. 


1  Then  all  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  went  put,  and  .the  congregation  was  gath- 
ered together  as  one  man,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  with  [and]  the  land  of 

2  Gilead,  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Mizpeh  [Mizpah].  And  the  chief  [chie&]  of 
all  the  people,  even  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  presented  themselves  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  of  God,  [which  avembiy  numbered]  four  hundred  thousand  footmen 

3  that  drew  sword.*  (Now  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  heard  that  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  were  gone  up  to  Mizpeh).  Then  said  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel, 

4  Tell  us^  how  was  [happened]  this  wickedness  ?  And  [the  man,]  the  Levite,  the 
husband  of  the  woman  that  was  slain,  answered  and  said,  I  came  into  [unto] 

5  Gibeah  that  belongeth  to  Benjamin,  I  and  mj  concubine,  to  lodge.  And  the  men 
[lords]  of  Gibeah  rose  against  me,  and  beset  the  house  round  about  upon  me  br 
night,  and  thought  to  have  slain  me :  and  my  concubine  have  they  forced  [himibledj, 

6  that  she  is  dead  [that  she  died].  And  I  took  my  concubine,  and  cut  her  in  pieces, 
and  sent  her  throughout  all  the  country  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel :  for  they  have 

7  committed  lewdness  and  folly  in  Israel.     Behold,  ye  are  all  children  [sons]  of  I»- 

8  rael ;  give  here  your  advice  and  comisel.  And  all  the  people  arose  as  one  man, 
saying,  We  will  not  any  of  us  go  to  his  tent,  neither  will  we  any  of  us  turn  into 

9  his  house :  But  now  this  shall  be  the  tiling  which  we  will  do  to  Gibeah :  we  wiUgo 
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10  uphj  lot  against  it ; '  And  we  will  take  ten  men  of  an  hundred  throughout  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  an  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  out  of  ten  thousand, 
to  fetch  victual  for  the  people,  that  they  may  do,  when  they  come  to  Gibeah  of 

1 1  Benjamin,  according  to  all  the  folly  that  they  have  wrought  in  Israel.'     So  all  the 

12  men  of  Israel  were  gathered  against  the  city,' knit  together  as  one  man.  And 
the  tribes  of  Israel  sent  men  through  [into]  all  the  tribe  [tribes]  of  Benjamin, 

13  saying.  What  wickedness  is  this  that  isjwas]  done  among  you?  Now  therefore 
deliver  us  the  men,  the  children  of  Belial  [worthless  fellows],  which  are  in  Gibeah, 
that  we  may  put  them  to  death,  and  put  away  evil  from  Israel.     But  the  children 

Esons]  of  Benjamin  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  brethren  the  children 
sons]  of  Israel.  • 

TEXTUAL  AND  QBAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  2.—  Dr.  Cum!  renders  thli  veree  m  fbllowt :  ''And  the  he«dB  of 'the  whole  people,  out  of  all  the  trihef  ot 
Israel,  fonned  themselyes  Into  a  Gongregation  of  the  People  of  God,  which  [se.  people]  furnished  four  hundred  thousand 
men  (namelj)  footmen,  praotioed  with  the  sword/'  The  K.  V.  is  better;  only,  to  make  it  unequi?ocally  clear,  it  needs 
some  such  interpolation  as  we  hare  suggested  in  the  text.  —  Te.] 

[S  Ver.  9.  —  Dr.  Cassel  translates  :  "  And  now  in  the  matter  which  we  do  against  Qlbeah,  (proceed  we)  against  it  ao- 
oording  to  the  lot."  This  does  not  diOinr  essentially  from  the  B.  V.,  but  is  noted  here  as  explaining  what  the  author  means 
by  saying  that  the  words  "  which  we  do  against  Qlbeah"  are  parenthetical  (see  below).     Bertheau  and  Kdl  explain: 

"This  is  the  thing  wewUl  do  against  Oibeah :  against  it  with  the  lot!  "  <(The  words  Vni:i31  H^^^,''  »;•  KeU, 
'^  contain  the  resolution  taken  with  reference  to  the  sinftil  city,  and  are  characterised  by  the  enigmatical  brevity  of  Ju- 
dicial sentences,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  the  proceedings  prescribed  by  the  l[losaic  law  against  the  Canaanites.  The 
Oanaanites  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  their  land  was  then  to  be  divided  among  the  Israelites  by  lot.  Accordingly,  to  proceed 
with  the  lot  against  Oibeah,  is  to  proceed  with  it  as  with  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  to  conqner  and  bum  it,  and  to  diride 
its  territory  by  lot."  One  argument  advanced  in  laror  of  this  (the  view  of  the  Pe^hito :  "  we  will  cast  the  lot  oVer  it !  ")  and 
•  against  the  current  view  (that  of  the  LXX  ),  that  the  latter  leaves  the  judgment  itself  unexpressed,  and  passes  at  once  to  a 
sabordinate  point  which  lias  reference  only  to  the  execution  of  the  Judgment,  has  no  great  force.    For  is  not  the  Judgment 

snflBdently  expressed  in  n^7^7,  ''against  it!  "?  The  other,  however,  that  according  to  Ter.  10,  as  ordinarily  under- 
atood,  the  lot  decides,  not  who  shall  go  against  Gibeah,  but  who  shall  act  as  purveyors  for  the  army,  it  is  difficult  to  meet| 
except  by  renderini;  ver.  10  as  Dr.  Cassel  does.     Compare  the  next  note.  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  10.  —  Dr.  (Nassers  rendering  Is  as  follows :  (ver.  9  b)  "  proceed  wc  against  it  according  to  the  lot ;  (Ter.  10 :) 
and  take  ten  men  of  a  hundred  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  a  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thounnd  of  ten 
tiiousand,  to  take  to  themselves  provisions  for  the  host,  and  when  they  come  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  to  do  according  to 
all  the  abomination  which  it  wrought  in  Israel  («.  e.,  to  inflict  Just  retribution)."  The  only  difficulty  in  this  rendering 
is  the  expression  "  to  take  provisions  for  the  host "  (lit.  people),  which  strikes  one  as  an  unnatural  way  of  saying,  "  to 
take  provisions  for  themselves."  But  this  ^ffloulty  is  less  serious  than  that  which  arises  if  we  adopt  the  common  ren- 
dering, and  explain  (as  we  must  do  in  that  case)  ver.  9  as  Bertheau  and  Keil  do  (cf.  preceding  note).  For  the  foct  that 
belbre  proceeding  to  extremities,  demand  is  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  guilty,  is  incompatible  wich  a  prior  determina- 
tion to  "  cast  the  lot "  over  Oibeah,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ftct  that  such  a  confiscation  of  territory  belonging  to  BepJ*- 
min,  ai  this  is  supposed  to  imply,  would  have  been  in  glaring  conflict  with  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  nation, 
that  which  rendered  land  an  inalienable  possession,  first  in  the  Ihmily,  then  in  the  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  40,000  men  mnst  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  28.700  of  Benjamin  (ver.  16) ;  and  the  statement 
of  Ter.  17,  where  the  400,000  of  Israel  are  set  over  against  the  26,700  of  Benjamin,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  narrator,  being  about  to  relate  the  terrible  lones  on  the  national -side  in  the  first  two  engagements,  wishes  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  reserved  strength  from  which  the  beaten  army  could  draw  ndnforoements.  —  Tb.] 


EXIfiOETIOAL  AMD  DOCTRINAL. 

Yen.  1 ,  2.  And  the  ohiefk  of  all  the  people 
formed  themselves  into  a  congregation  of  the 
People  of  God.  The  consciousness  of  an  oreanic 
community  is  as  yet  fulljr  alive  in  Israel.  All  the 
tribes  were  horrified  at  the  crime  in  Benjamin. 
The  necessity  of  conferring  together  is  felt  every- 
where, from  the  north  to  tne  south.  The  natural 
representatives  of  the  people  (cf.  on  ch.  i.  I )  hasten 
to  Mizpah,  "  to  Jehovah,"  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  high-priest  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, against  whose  holy  law  the  crime  was  directed. 
For  it  may  be  assumed  that  whenever  a  popular 
movement,  which  has  Jehovah  for  its  centre,  is 
spoken  of,  while  no  human  personage  as  that  of  a 
Judge,  is  named,  the  priesthood  was  still  the  leading 

spiritual  power.    An  n^5>  congregation,  assem- 


bled itself,  ^'Di^^J  5  OJ*  rather,  was  convoked,  for 

vHIJ  is  the  Greek  jcoX^m,  old  Latin  colore  (i.  c., 
curia  calobro).  It  was  formed  of  the  heads  ^  of  the 
people  who  constituted  themselves  a  "  Congrega- 
tion of  the  People  of  God."  «     (nnS^^^^,,   from 

3?J  — 3?5,  coiiJtiVMcre).  It  is  not  by  way  of 
tautologr  that  the  narrator  says  :  "  the  whole  peo- 
ple, all  the  tribes ;  *'  for  the  fact  is  to  be  made  prom- 
ment  that,  except  Benjamin,  not  one  tribe  was 
wanting.  The  addition :  "  four  hundred  thousand 
men,"  explains  whv  only  the  •'  heads  "  constitute 
the  "  congregation,"  namely,  because  the  "  People 
of  God,"  as  a  whole,  was  too  numerous.  The 
number  is  mentioned  with  reference  to  ver.  10.  Is- 
rael is  still  the  warlike  people  which  took  posses- 
sion of  Canaan.    The  number  of  its  swora-prac- 


t  n39,  the  pinnacle,  or  highest  point  of  a  building,  S  The  regular  designation,  for  which  modem  nations 
and  then^  transfened  to  the  heads  of  the  people,  tummi.  h»^  suMUtuted  the  less  spiritual  and  noble  terms  "  parlia- 
The  word  is  philologicaUy  identioal  with  the  LaUn  pinna  as  n»nti"  "  meeting,*'  "chamber,"  «  house."  [How  could 
ttmU  propugnaeuii.  •  ^^^  otherwise,  seeing  they  are  not  theocracies  ?  —  Te.  j 
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deed  warriors  is  the  mearare  of  its  greatness. 
Those  who  assemble  themselves  here  aboat  *'  Je- 
hovah/' are  the  heads  of  a  commumt/  of  warriors 
{ecdesia  mililaru.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  aona  of  Benjamin  heard  that 
jm  assembly  of  the  tribes  took  place  in  Mizpah. 
This  Mizpah  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which 
In  SamaeVs  time  also  was  the  national  gathering 
place  (I  Sam.  vii.  5K  and  which  is  regarded  A 
represented  by  the  Neby  Samwil  of  the  present 
day,^  in  the  western  part  of  the  Benjamite  terri- 
tory. The  Levite,  the  narrator  informed  us,  di- 
vided his  unhappy  concubine  into  twelve  parts,  and 
sent  them  throuf^bout  all  Israel.  We  must  agree, 
therefore,  with  the  Jewish  expositors,  who  main- 
^  tain  that  he  sent  a  part  to  Benjamin  aJso.  It  must 
'  likewise  be  assumed  that  Benjamin  was  invited  to 
the  council  at  Mizpah,  both  on  account  of  the 
•ensc  of  national  community  which  characterized 
the  period,  and  because  the  assembly  was  sum- 
moned at  a  place  within  the  borders  of  Benjamin. 
The  tribe  already  manifested  its  partisan  feeling  in 
lavor  of  Gibeah,  when  it  "  heard,"  indeed,  of  what 
was  going  on,  but  neither  sent  representatives  to 
the  assembly,  nor  gave  any  token  whatever  of  indig- 
nation at  the  dee<C  or  of  desire  to  exculpate  itself. 
Vers.  4-7.  And  the  man,  the  IieTite,  made 
answer.  When  the  assembly  proceeded  to  investi- 
gate the  facts,  the  accuser  only  appeared  ;  the  ac- 
cused were  wanting.  The  speech  of  the  Levite  is 
remarkable  in  more  respecu  than  one.  Of  the 
aged  £phraimitc  who  took  him  into  his  house,  he 
makes  no  mention  ;  for  in  order  to  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  matter  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider whose  guest  he  was,  but  that  his  right  to 
hospitality  has   been  violated.     Hence  he  says, 

"  they  rose  against  me  "  ( v?) »  and,  "  they  snr- 

roonded  the  house,  **  v^*  on  my  account"  The 
men  in  Gibeah  had  no  designs  against  his  host : 
he  alone  was  the  object  of  their  attack.  Nor  does 
he  speak  of  individuals  in  Gibeah,  but  of  the 
"lords  of  Gibeah,"  as  if  the  whole  dty  were 
guilty ;  which  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  prevented 
the  excess,  was  indeed  true.  His  accusation, "  thev 
thought  to  murder  me,"  is  not  literally  in  accord- 
ance with  their  intentions,  because  he  Is  ashamed 
to  speak  of  the  matter  by  its  right  name.  More- 
over, the  crime  intended  was  worse  than  death,  and 
submission  to  it  punishable  with  disgrace  and 
death.  But  he  does  not  say  that  he  himself  deliv- 
ered his  concubine  up  into  their  hands,  that  they 

1  [So  Dr.  RobioMQ,  B.  R,  I.  4ffO.  Hmn  Stanley  (SSn, 
and  PaL  p.  212),  claim*  Nebi-SMnuel  for  the  "  high  plaoe  "  of  • 
Oibeoo,  and  Irans&rs  Mispah  to  Scopus  (p  222).  The  diffl-  ! 
ooltjr  aridng  from  the  ftet  that  In  either  cane  ttie  anemblj  I 
was  hela  within  the  territorial  limits  of  BetUunin,  who  I 


might  treat  her  according  to  their  lasts,  instead 
of  himself.  And  finallv,  he  does  not  represent  the 
violent  deed  as  directed  against  an  individual,  hut 
tells  the  assembled  tribes  that  he  cut  the  woman  in 
pieces,  and  sent  her  throughout  the  whole  coantiy, 
because,  as  we  already  remarked  above,  it  was  a 
crime  against  all  Israel.  "  Behold,  all  of  yon  are 
sons  of  Israel."  Without  delay,  he  desires,  that 
here  and  now,  they  consult,  and  that  they  separate 
not  beibre  they  have  formed  a  resolve.  He  fean 
lest  otherwise  the  impression  of  the  nooment  might 
wear  off,  and  the  crime  be  left  unpunished. 

Vers.  8  ff.  And  all  the  people  aroee.  The 
people  comprehend  this,  and  unanimously  proceed 
to  action.  Not  one  tribe  shall  be  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  common  resolve,  but  cdl  shall 
take  part  in  it,  in  order  that  the  labor  and  odium 
may  not  fidl  on  any  one  exclusively.    The  words 

nyai^  n^SJ  idt},  ver.  9,  are  to  be  r^arded 
as  parentheticaL  The  sense  is  that  the  executive 
army  is  to  be  seleeted  out  of  the  tribes,  not  bv  votes, 
but  according  to  the  lot  It  is  thought  that  the 
tenth  part  of  Israel,  or  forty  thousand  men,  will  suf- 
fice ;  tor  these,  who  belong  to  all  Israel,  since  they 
were  raised  out  of  the  whole,  provisions  and  equip- 
ments are  to  be  supplied.  This  is  looked  to,  m 
order  that  Israel  may  need  no  sustenance  fh>m 
Benjamin,  while  desolating  its  *territoiy  in  war. 

The  words  UV^  7rj$  nnj^  remind  us  of  ch. 

vii.  8,  where  we  have  Oyn  rTJSTIS  TliT^i 

and  make  it  probable  that  there  also  D^^  should 
be  read. 
The  expression,  ver.  II,  "  and  all  the  men  of  Is- 

rael  were  gathered  together  as  one  man  u^TfSg, 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  army,  which,  forty 
thousand  men  strong,  was  gathered  from  all  Israel 
as  if  no  tribe  distinctions  existed.  It  was  precisely 
in  this  perfect  national  unity  and  unaninuty,  that 
Israel  sought  its  right  to  take  the  step  it  nad  in 
view.  From  the  consciousness  of  this  national 
character  of  the  army,  proceeded  the  eifort  to  in- 
duce Benjamin  to  surrender  the  guiltv,  before  the 
final  resort  to  extreme  measures.  In  the  statement 
that  **  they  sent  into  all  the  tribes  of  Benjamin," 
the  expression,  "  tribes  of  Benjamin,"  forming  as 
it  were  an  antithesis  to  the  "  tribes  of  Israel,"  is 
peculiar.  Properly  speaking,  there  could  not  be 
"tribes"  within  a  "tribe";  but  since  Benjamin 
formed  an  opposition  camp,  his  "  families  "  might 
be  so  named. 

nevertheleM  only  "heaid"  of  It,  It  met  by  Hr.  Grove 
(Smith's  BibU  Dut.,  §,  v.  <'Miipah  ")  by  the  apparantiy  no 
leee  diffloult  aupponition  that  the  Misiiah  of  the  praeant  pas- 
sage is  to  be  located  b^ood  the  Jordan.  —Ta.] 


Tlie  war  agairut  Benjamin, 


The  armies  of  Israel  are  twice  smitten* 
promise  of  victory. 

Chapter  XX.  14-28. 


The  divine 


14  But  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  gathered  themselves  together  out 
of  the  cities  tmto  Gibeah,  to  go  out  to  battle  against  [with]  the  children  [sons]  of 

15  IsraeL     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  were  numbered  at  that  time  out  of 
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the  cities  twenty  and  six. thousand  men  that  drew  sword,  beside  the  inhabitants 

16  of  Gibeah,  which  were  numbered  seven  hundred  chosen  men.  Among  all  this 
people  there  were  seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed ;  every  one  could  sling 

17  stones  at  an  hair-breadth,  and  not  miss.^  And  the  men  of  Israel,  beside  Benjamin, 
were  numbered  four  hundred  thousand  men  that  drew  sword :  all  these  were  men 

18  of  war.    And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  arose,  and  went  up  to  the  house  of  God 
'  [6eth-el],  and  asked  counsel  of  God,  and  said,  Which  of  us  shall  go  up '  first  to 

the  battle  against  [with]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  ?     And  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

19  vah]  said,  Judah  $haU  go  up  first.     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  rose  up  in 

20  the  morning,  and  encamped  against  Gibeah.  And  the  men  of  Israel  went  out  to 
battle  against  [with]  Benjamin ;  and  the  men  of  Israel  put  themselves  in  array  to 

21  fight  against  [with]  them  at  Gibeah.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  came 
[went]  forth  out  of  Gibeah,  and  destroyed  [feiM]  down  to  the  ground  of  the  Isra- 

22  elites  that  day  twenty  and  two  thousand  men.  And  [But]  the  people,  the  men  of 
Israel,  encouraged  themselves  [took  courage],  and  set  their  battle  again  in  array 

23  in  the  place  where  they  put  themselves  in  array  the  first  day.  (And  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  went  up  and  wept  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  until  even,  and 
asked  counsel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying.  Shall  I  go  up  [advance]  again  to 
battle  against  [with]  the  children  [sons]  of  ^njamin  my  brother  ?    And  the  Lord 

24  [Jehovah]  said,  Go  up  against  him.)     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  came  near 

25  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  the  second  day.  And  Benjamin  went 
forth  against  them  out  of  Gibeah  the  second  day,  and  destroyed  [feUed]  down  to  the 
ground  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  again  eighteen  thousand  men ;  all  these 

26  drew  the  sword.  Then  all  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  all  the  people,  went 
up,  and  came  unto  the  house  of  God  [Beth-el],  and  wept,  and  sat  there  before  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  and  fiisted  that  day  until  even,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  and 

27  peace-offerings  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 
inquired  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  (for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God  wot  there  in 

28  those  days.  And  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  stood  before  it  in 
those  days,)  saying.  Shall  I  yet  again  go  out  to  battle  against  [with]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Benjamin  my  brother,  or  shcJl  I  cease  ?  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said. 
Go  up ;  for  to-morrow  I  will  deliver  them  into  thine  hand. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  16.~Hlbrn,  ^'^^  ^^C^f  ^  "^^^^  whence  nHtSH,  »  miM,  ftUaie,  An.  The  Greek  itim^rU  It  ezptein«4 
In^  eiinUar  vaj  (cf. 'Srneetl,  dU  Theorig  vom  Ursprung  dtr  SUnde^  p.  10,  where  the  referenoe  to  our  peanfe,  howeTcr, 
matt  not  be  luflered  to  mieleed,  m  if  the  nibcfeftotiTe  HHtSn  were  read). 

p  Ver.  18.  —  Jfib^^^  "p  :  "  Who  tfh&ll  go  np  for  ue."  Compare  <*  Textual  and  Grammatical,"  note  2,  oo 
di.1.  L  — Ta.)       ^        '**'' 


SXBORICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin  refiises  to  confess  its 
guilt,  and  to  surrender  the  guilty.  Defiant  and 
warlike  of  spirit,  it  prefers  to  run  the  risks  of  war. 
It  builds  its  ho|>es  on  the  unwieldiness  of  the  na- 
tional organization,  on  differences  of  opinion,  on 


partisan  sympathies  in  its  favor,  and  on  the  lack :  Benjamin    (Pans.  x.  37).     John  Frederick  the 


fend  itself  against  the  executionaiy  army  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Council.  And  it  succeeded  in  a 
degree.  The  war,  waged  against  the  unaided  city 
by  the  Thessalians,  Athenians,  and  Sicyonians, 
assisted  by  the  wisdom  of  Solon,  lasted  ten  years. 
It  was  ended  at  last  by  an  oraeular  i*e8ponse  and 
a  strata^m  of  war,  as  in  the  case  of  the  war  with 


of  inclination  to  war,  especially  to  a  war  wa^ed 
against  a  brother-tribe.  It  hopes,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  great  pre{)onaerance  of  force  on 
the  other  side,  to  maintain  its  ground.  And  it  is 
certain  that  by  reason  of  the  divisions  of  great  con- 
f^erades  (like  the  German),  many  a  small  gov- 
ernment has  often  maintained  itself  in  defiance 
and  resistance.  Thus  also  in  antiquitv,  the  Pho- 
cian  town  of  Crissa,  having  ii^jureid  Delphi  and 
therewith  wronged  the  national  sanctuary  of  the 
Greeks,  and  being  chaiged  with  other  moral  delin- 
quencies,^ thought  nevertheless  to  be  able  to  de- 
1  Compare  Danker,  OfJteh.  du  AiterUmm*^  It.  88,  who 


Intermediate,  of  Gotha,  likewise,  expected  to  be 
able  to  maintain  himself  on  his  Gibeaii,  the  Grim* 
menstein,  in  order  to  protect  Grumbach,  despite 
all  his  sins,  against  the  ban  of  the  German  Em- 
pire; but,  like  Benjamin,  he  had  to  succumb  before 
tiis  brethren  (of  Saxony.  Cf.  Beck,  Geach.  Jok, 
Fried,  dei  MittUrenj  i.  518).  A  similar  war  was 
that  waged  by  the  States  of  North  America,  in 
which  the  South  defended  itself  like  Benjamin, 
and  with  even  greater  success,  albeit  that  the  mo- 
tives of  the  conflict  were  less  manifest  than  they 
were  at  Gibeah. 
Benjamin,  however,  would  certainly  have  given 
however  'leant  towards  the  aide  of  Crlma  as  agalntt  the  up  all  thought  of  resisUnce,  if  the  singular  expo- 
pcleathood  of  DeiphL  |  sition  were  correct,  which  makes  all  the  400,000 
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men  of  Israel  to  proceed  afpiinst  Gibeah  of  Benja- 
min. This  tribe  numbered  26,700  men  fit  for 
military  service  That  the  whole  of  this  force  is 
at  once  brought  into  the  field  is  a  matter  easily 
explained,  seeing;  they  arc  about  to  enter  on  a 
des|Kjrate  war.  But  that  all  the  4(X),000  men  of 
all  Israel  appeared  within  the  limited  district  of 
Gibeah,  is  Iwih  in  it&elf  and  strate;j:ically  improba- 
ble. The  renewed  mention  of  this  number  m  ver. 
17,  is  only  designed  to  point  out  the  enormous 
superiority  of  Israel  in  the  means  of  war ;  ^ust  as 
to  indicate  the  8U|)erior  strenj^h  of  Prussm  over 
Denmark,  it  has  doubtless  happened  that  persons 
have  spoken  of  the  500,000  men  at  the  command 
of  the  Prussian  state.  But  it  surely  could  not 
occur  that  those  500,000  should  all  be  sent  against 
Schleswig.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  our  narrative 
to  require  a  different  conclusion  with  reference  to 
the  400,000  of  Israel.  On  the  contrary,  we  have, 
as  above  explained,  the  definite  statement  that 
40,000  men  were  chosen  for  the  war  against  Ben- 
jamin, which  still  left  the  advantage  of  numbers 
with  the  national  army.  The  expositors,  in  con- 
sidering ver.  9,  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  lot  was  used  is  fully  de- 
scrioed  in  ver.  10 ;  that  the  mere  business  of  pro- 
curing provisiions  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
demand  such  exactness  of  statement;  that  further, 

rin|2l?    stands  perfectly  parallel  with    rii2?^b 

and  ^^3?  ^^- : »  »"<!  ^^^^  therefore  the  tenth 
part  was  levied  for  the  purpose  of  executing  judg- 
ment on  Benjamin.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
the  expression  "sons  of  Israel,"  in  ver.  19,  stands 
not  only  for  all  the  tribes,  but  is  used  in  all  the 
war  narratives  we  have  hitherto  considered,  of  sin- 
gle tribes  as  well.  Should  it  be  objectckl,  that 
especially  according  to  Biblical  narratives,  the  de- 
feat of  great  armies  by  small  ones  is  not  an  un- 
heard of  thing,  it. must  be  admitted  that  this  is 
indeed  true.  But  whenever  this  occurred  in  Bibli- 
cal narratives,  the  victors  hkd  the  cause  of  G^d 
and  of  truth  on  their  side.  And  whenever  that 
was  the  case  —  and  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  also 
—  the  victory  was  of  so  decisive  a  character  as  to 
admit  of  no  comparison  with  the  ultimately  useless 
successes  of  Benjamin.  Gibeah  means  "  height ;  " 
and  victory  remained  with  the  Benjamites,  as  long 
as  thev  kept  their  position  on  the  elevated  points. 
But  what  specially  proves  that  the  narrator  views 
the  army  of  Israel  as  composed  of  40,000  men,  is 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  first  engagement 
22,000.  and  in  the  second,  18,000,  together  exactly 
40,000,  were  put  hors  de  cotnbcU.  He  mentions  this 
to  show  that  the  assurance  which  Israel  felt  that  a 
tenth  part  of  its  forces  were  enough  to  settle  with 
Benjamin,  was  not  justified  in  the  event  Properly 
speaking,  they  are  only  ten  tribes  who  connx>nt 
Benjamin  ;  and  40,000  are  the  tenth  part  of  their 
available  miliiary  strength :  it  costs,  tnereibre,  the 
military  capacity  of  what,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  a 
tribe,  before  a  tnbe  like  Benjamin  succumbs.  The 
losses  indicate,  as  we  shall  point  out  farther  on, 
that  Israel's  cause  in  this  war  was  by  no  means  a 
perfectly  pure  one. 

Vers.  14-17.  And  the  soni  of  Beqjamin  gath- 
ered themselves  together  out  of  their  districts 
unto  Gibeah.    Expositors  have  taken  offense  here 

at  the  word  ff^^^Hj  a«  i^  the  Benjamites  had 
only  lived  in  cities ;  but  the  narrator  designs  to 
state  that  the  fighting  men  of  Benjamin  assem- 
bled themselves  from  all  the  regions  assigned  to 


the  tribe  at  Gil^eah,  as  a  fixed  point  of  rendezrons, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
this  city,  as  the  special  object  of  attack,  against 
the  other  tribes.  The  number,  also,  here  given  of 
the  tribe,  26,700,  appeared  to  many  not  to  hai^ 
monize  with  the  subsequent  enumeration  of  25,700 
men  (vers.  35,  47).  But  it  would  have  been  sur- 
prising, indeed,  if  after  two  engagements,  in  which 
the  enemy  lost  40,000  men,  none  of  Benjamin's  men 
had  been  found  wanting.  Accordingly,  the  correc- 
tions suggested  even  as  anciently  as  the  Septuagint 
and  Joscphus,  arc  less  credible  than  this  natural 
difference  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  war.  Of  the  26,700,  only  700  belonged  to 
Gibeah,  —  a  statement  which  Is  made  for  the  par- 
pose  of  testifying  to  the  strong  sense  of  commnn- 
ity,  through  which  the  whole  tribe  takes  up  the 
cause  of  these  few.  The  connection  of  ver.  16 
with  the  preceding  is  perfectly  clear.     It  states 

expressly  that  in  the  entire  host  (07^7  ^^9)» 
there  were  700  left-handed  persons  (cf.  on  these  at 
ch.  iii.  15),  who  were  skillfiil  slingers.  This 
number  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  700  of  ver.  15. 
Since  the  Benjamites  defended  themselves  from 
the  heights,  the  far-throwing  slingers  were  of  spe- 
cial value.  They  were  slingers,  perhaps,  because 
they  were  left  handed.  According  to  the  Cyropct- 
diu,  Cvrus  caused  all  who  were  incapable  of  bear- 
ing other  arms  to  exercise  themselves  in  slinging. 
The  Persians  were  fond  of  using  slingers  (Brisson, 
p.  658).  The  friend  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  Mith- 
ridates,  had  four  hundred  slingers,  "exceedingly 
li^^ht  and  active"  {Anab.  iii.  3,J5).  The  Rhodmn 
siingers  threw  leaden  plummets  to  a  great  distance. 
The  Achaeans  struck  any  part  of  the  body  at  whidi 
they  aimed .1  That  skill  in  slinging  was  not  con- 
fined to  Benjamin,  is*  evident  from  David's  victory 
over  Goliath.  What  a  terrible  weapon  the  sling 
could  be.  is  demonstrated  by  the  narrative  of  livj 
conceniing  the  Balearians,  who  hurled  such  a 
quantity  of  stones,  like  thickest  hail  showers,  on  the 
approaching  Carthaginian  fleet,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  casting  anchor  (xxviii.  37). 

Ver.  18.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  arose,  and 
went   up    to    Bethel,   and   inquired   of   God 

(D^nTHa).  It  is  Jehovah  who  answers,  but  their 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  Ehhim.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  sufiered  a  defeat.  For  they  approach 
God  without  sorrow  because  they  are  obliged  to 
fight  a^nst  a  brother  tribe,  without  repentance 
for  their  own  sins,  and  without  sacrifices.  It  is 
thus  that  heathen  inquire  of  their  Elohim,  just  as 
oracles  were  consulted  fVom  a  desire  to  know  the 
future.  Nor  do  they  ask  whether  they  should 
advance,  whether  they  shall  conquer  —  that  they 
regard  as  certain  —  but  who  shall  first  attack. 
The  answer  was  :  "  Judah  shall  ^  up  first."  It 
conforms  in  scope  to  their  inquiry.  Thev  have 
not  inquired  concerning  victory ;  henoe,  the  an- 
swer contains  nothing  to  inform  them  on  this 
head.  Had  any  other  tribe  but  Judah  been 
named,  that  might  have  been  interpreted  into  an 
assurance  of  victory ;  for  Judah  always  marched 
at  the  head  (cf.  on  ch.  i.  2).  Judah's  leading  on 
the  present  occasion  is,  therefore,  6nly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  common  rule.  The  divine  response 
abstains  from  giving  any  information  beyond  what 
the  inquiry  called  for.  This  circumstance  might 
have  been  a  warning  to  them,  had  they  been  less 

1  Ujj  (xxxtIU.  29)  (kseribet  their  slingers  quite  PMj : 
Non  Mpita  itlmm  kostium  vuliurab€uttf  $*d  quern  toemm  du- 
tinaSMtnt  oris. 
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certain.  But  doc6  not  the  inquiry  and  its  answer 
oountenanco  the  opinion  that  all  the  troops  of  all 
the  tribes  (400,000  men)  were  encampt'tl  before 
Gibeah  ?  But  in  that  case,  we  would  have  to  sup- 
pose, in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  ch.  L  2, 
that  Judah  becan  the  conflict  alone,  which  i^ 
af^ainst  the  whole  narrative.  On  the  contrary,  the 
question  rather  serves  to  show  that  the  40,000 
represented  all  Israel  on  a  decimated  scale ;  that 
they  were  not  chosen  according  to  tribes,  but  by 
the  lot,  out  of  the  whole  people.  Consequently, 
the  internal  relations  of  tnis  army  differed  from 
what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  selection 
bt>en  according  to  tribes.  Hence  arose  the  ques- 
tion :  Who  shall  take  the  lead  in  (his  army  1  God 
replies :  "  Judah,  —  as  always  " ;  and  leaves  every 
otner  question  undetermined. 

Vers.  19  ff.  And  the  men  of  Israel  arrajed 
themaelves  for  battle  with  them  at  Qibeah 

(!)D"j5;i  they  formed  a  Hp'JSQ,  an  acies,  cf.  on 
ch.  vi.  26),  but  the  untrustworthy  character  of 
their  generalship  demonstrates  itself  thereby.  With- 
out a  definite  plan  of  attack  and  of  the  war,  they 
dispose  themselves  before  the  city,  and  hope  thereby 
to  terrify  the  threatened  tribe.  But  the  latter  falls 
upon  them,  and  institutes  a  great  destruction  among 

them.  The  text  says:  btni^^^  Vn'^ntpiX    The 

word  iV^  is  not  only  to  kill,  but  also  to  wound, 
and  to  disable  for  war. 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  al- 
though it  is  not  stated,  that  after  this  first  engage- 
ment, and  again,  after  the  second,  some  time 
elapsed  before  a  renewal  of  hostilities  took  place. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  state  a  fact  that  lay  in  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  troops  were  reinforced 
after  the  first  defeat,  although  no  thought  was  as 
ret  entertained  of  adopting  a  different  battle-plan, 
D^  which  the  enemy  might  be  drawn  away  from 
his  favorable  position  on  the  height.  The^  deter- 
mined, however,  not  to  await  an  attack  this  time, 

as  formerly,  but  to  make  one  pQlf?*!  vers.  24) ; 

for  this  is  the  meaning  of  3'?i^  (to  advance  at  a 
rapid  march),  when  used  of  movements  in  war. 
But,  more  important  still,  they  begin  to  lose 
their  self-righteous  assurance.  Tney  go  to  Bethel, 
and  weep  there.  They  see  how  lamentable  it  is,  to 
fight  against  their  brethren,  and  lose  thousands 
of  lives  in  such  a  war.  They  begin  to  doubt 
whether  their  cause  be  a  good  one ;  and  hence 
they  inquire  not  now  of  an  Elohim,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  heathen,  but  of  their  Elohim,  Jehovah. 
The  answer  says :  "  Go  up,"  but  gives  no  promise 
of  victory.  In  this  way,  the  battle  is  renewed,  — 
not  on  the  next  day  after  the  former,  but  for  the 
second  time.  They  still  fail  to  conquer  Gibeah  : 
the  attack  is  repulsed,  and  t  he  loss,  though  not  as 
great  as  before,  is  yet  terribly  large. 

The  di%-ine  reply,  **  Go  up,"  was  not  a  deception 
of  the  people,  but  was  grounded  in  the  sad  neces- 
sity of  chastizing  both  parts  of  the  warring  nation. 

1  [How  ouM  the  ark  to  be  at  Bethel,  if  the  one  national 
noctouy  was  at  Shiloh  ?  Henfntenberg  (Keil  also)  replies 
that  it  was  brought  from  Shiloh  to  Bethel  daring  the  war. 


Had  the  answer  been,  "  Go  not  up,"  Israel  would 
have  abandoned  the  war,  and  Benjamin  would  have 
been  hardened  in  the  pride  of  successful  resistance. 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  by  going  up  and  expe- 
riencing defeat,  would  again  ^  brought  nearer  to 
the  right  spirit,  which  alone  insures  victory  in 
Israel.  Accordingly,  in  ver.  26  this  spirit  mani- 
fests itself.  Proc^ing  to  Bethel,  they  no  longer 
merely  weep  there,  and  lament  over  the  calamity 
of  waging  war  on  their  brethren  at  such  fearful 
sacrifices,  but  they  abide  in  prater  and  fasting.  It 
is  a  sign  of  the  penitence  which  they  feel  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  sins.  Hitherto,  they  had  fought 
against  Benjamin  under  a  feeling  of  their  own  su- 
perior virtue,  as  if  among  their  opponents  there 
had  been  only  sinners,  among  themselves  none  but 
Israelites  without  guile.  Theirs  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Pliarisaism,  which  modem  history  also  car 
ries  on  all  its  pages,  in  which  there  is  much  to  be 
read  of  "  moral  indignation,"  but  very  'little  of 
"  righteous  self-  knowle<lge  "  and  repentance. 
Through  the  command  of  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32,  con- 
cerning the  day  of  atonement,  on  which  all  nour- 
ishment was  to  bo  withheld  from  the  body,  fasting 
became  in  Israel  the  sign  of  confession  of  sin  and 

repentance.  The  word  C!)!5  occurs  here  for  the 
first  time :  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  it  is  the  ordi- 
nary term.  The*great  victory  of  Samuel  over  the 
Philistines  is  also  preceded  oy  a  fast  ( 1  Sam.  vii. 
6).  The  signification  of  the  word  resembles  that  of 

n*»?5n,  a  fast,  from  HJ^  (Lev.  xxiii.  27;  DO''??*^) 
oppresait,  domuit,  and  is  etymological ly  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  thm,  ZofjMv,  domare,  to  tame. 
The  Sanskrit />ra;a,  to  fast,  is  in  like  manner  ex- 
plained as  meaning  **  to  restrain  one's  self"  (cf. 
Benfey,  6V.  Gram.  ii.  202).  —  Israel  now  performs 
what  it  had  formerly  neglected  '  it  brings  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-oflferings  —  the  bum^offerings 
as  penitential  offerin|2^s  for  the  past,  as  in  ch.  vi. 
26  ff;  the  peace  offenngs  as  votive  offerings  with 
reference  to  the  future  (Lev.  vii.  16).  The  Jewish 
expositors  have  a  beautiful  explanation.  They  de- 
rive D**?/??  from  Di^tt?,  peace.  The  last  word 
of  the  law  concerning  sacrifices  in  Lev.  vii.  is 
QNp^lf;^  (ver.  37);  and  peace,  say  they,  is  the 
close  oi  every  holy  life  (cf.  my  Irene,  p.  37.) 

In  vers.  27  and  28,  the  words :  "  for  the  ark 
....  those  days,"  form  a  parenthetical  interca- 
lation, which,  as  we  shall  point  out  below,  is  of 
importance  in  determining  the  time  to  which  the 
events  belong.  After  repentance  and  sacrifices, 
Israel  inquires  now  for  the  third  time  of  the  Urim 
and  Thumraim;  and  now  only,  when  they  who 
inquire  are  in  the  right  fi-arae  of  mind,  and  receive 
a  full  and  favorable  reply,  is  the  statement  inserted 
that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  at  Bethel,^  and 
that  Phi;iehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  the 
high-priest.  And  now  the  answer  is  not  simply 
"  Go  up,"  but  conveys  the  assurance,  "  to-morrow 
will  I  give  victory  into  thine  hand." 

Por  his  arguments,  see  PmtaUuch^  IL  87-89,  Ryland^s  edition. 
Vor  oar  author's  explanatioa,  see  the  *'  Concluding  Note,** 
onp.  2&9.  — Ta.] 
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The  men  of  Israel  recommence  hostilities.    By  feigned  flight  theg  draw  the  Benjc^ 

mites  away  from  Gibeah,  which  thereupon  falls  into  their  hands  and  is  de- 

stroyedy  together  with  nearly  the  whole  tribe. 


Chaptbb  XX,   29-48. 


• 


29  30  And  Israel  set  liers  in  wait  round  about  Gibeah.  And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel  went  up  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  on  the  third  day,  and  put 

31  themselves  in  array  against  Gibeah,  as  at  other  times.  And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Benjamin  went  out  against  the  people,  and  were  [thut]  drawn  away  from  the  dtj ; 
and  they  began  to  smite  of  the  people,  and  kill,^  as  at  other  times,  in  the  highways, 
of  which  one  goeth  up  to  the  house  of  God  [Beth-el],  and  the  other  to  Gibeah  in 

32  the  field,  about  thirty  men  of  Israel.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  said« 
They  are  smitten  down  [omit :  down]  before  us,  as  at  the  first.  But  Uie  children 
[sons^  of  Israel  said.  Let  us  flee,  and  draw  them  from  the  city  unto  the  highways. 

33  And  all  the  men  of  Israel  rose  up  out  of  their  place,  and  put  themselves  in  array 
at  Baal-tamar :  and  the  liers  in  wait  of  Israel  came  forth  [«!«>]  out  of  their  places 

34  [place],  even  out  of  the  meadows  [naked  fields]  '  of  Gibeah.  And  there  [they] 
came  against '  Gibeah  ten  thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  the  battle 

35  [ttMre]  was  sorp :  but  they  [i. «.  Um  Be^junitet]  knew  not  that  evil  wcls  near  them.  And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  smote  Benjamin  before  Israel :  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Is- 
rael destroyed  of  the  Benjamites  that  day  twenty  and  five  thousand  and  an  hundred 
men  :  all  these  drew  the  sword. 

86  So  [Now]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  saw  that  they  [the  wMia  of  UntA]  were 
smitten :  ^  for  the  men  of  Israel  gave  place  to  the  Benjamites,  because  they  trusted 

37  unto  the  Hers  in  wait  which  they  had  set  beside  [against]  Gibeah.  And  the  liers 
in  wait  hasted,  and  rushed  i^n  Gibeah ;  and  the  liers  in  wait  drew  themselves 

38  along,'  and  smote  all  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Now  there  was  [omit : 
there  was]  an  [the]  appointed  sign  between  the  men  of  Israel  and  the  liers  in  wait 
[was],  that  they  should  make  a  ^reat  flame  [doud — Ht  •lefmdoo,  TWng]  with  [of] 

39  smoke  rise  up  *  out  of  the  city.  But  when  [omit :  when]  the  men  of  Israel  re- 
tired in  the  battle,  [and]  Benjamin  began  to  smite  and  kill  of  the  men  of  Israel 
about  thirty  persons :  for  they  said.  Surely  they  are  smitten  down  [omit :  down] 

40  before  us,  as  in  the  first  battle.  And  when  the  flame  [cloud — ef.  rer.  88]  began  to 
arise  up  out  of  the  city  with  [omit :  with]  a  pillar  of  smoke,  the  Benjamites  looked 
behind  them,  and  behold,  the  flame  [whole]  of  the  city  ascended  up  [in  (UmM,  or  smok*] 

41  to  heaven.  And  when  [omit :  when]  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again,  [and]  the 
men  of  Benjamin  were  amazed  [confounded] :  for  they  saw  that  evil  was  come 

42  upon  them.  Therefore  they  turned  their  backs  before  the  men  of  Israel  unto  the 
way  of  the  wilderness ;  but  the  battle  overtook  [or,  pursued  after]  them  ;  and  them 

43  which  came  out  of  the  cities  they  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  them.^  Thus  [omit: 
Thus]  they  [They]  inclosed  the  Benjamites  round  about,  and  chased  them,  and  trode 
them  down  with  ease  [at  their  place  of  rest,]  over  against  [as  far  as  before]  Gibeah 

44  toward  the  sun-rising  [on  the  east.]  ^    And  there  fell  of  Benjamin  eighteen  thou- 

45  sand  men^;  all  these  were  men  of  valour.     And  they  turned  and  fled  toward  the . 
wilderness  unto  the  rock  of  Rimmon :  and  they  gleaned  of  them  in  the  highways 
five  thousand  men  ;  and  pursued  hard  after  them  unto  Gidom,  and  slew  two  thou- 

46  sand  men  [more]  of  them.   So  that  all  which  fell  that  day  of  Benjamin  were  twenty 

47  and  ^ye  thousand  men  that  drew  the  sword ;  all  these  were  men  of  valour.  But 
six  hundred  men  turned  and  fled  to  the  wilderness  unto  the  rock  Rimmon,  and 

48  abode  in  the  rock  Rimmon  four  months.  And  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again  upon 
[returned  unto]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  as  well  the  men  of  every  dty,'  as  the  beast  [cattle],  and  all  that  came 
to  hand  [was  found] :  also  they  set  on  fire  all  the  cities  that  they  came  to  [that 
were  found]. 
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II  Ver.  81.  —  Q^b^P  DIJ^  niSn^  '^^n^V  "wwi  W^y  >>«•««  ^  «»*«•  of  ^^  I»0P»«>  ■J»to ; »  t.  « ,  thty 
■Boto  to  that  Mm  imieten  beeame  slain.  D'^/fO  **  *^  aoonaatlTt  of  eloter  <ldliiltloii.  Dr.  Oa««l  tekei  it  as  nomi. 
nadTv :  ^  Th«j  btgan  to  smite,  (so  that,)  as  at  the  ^bnner  times,  slain  of  the  peof^  wwe  [L  f .,  lay]  on  the  hlghwaTS,  of 
vhleh  one,"  ete.    fflmilarly  in  ter  89.— Te.] 

p  Yer.  88.  —  iT^SQ.     Dr.  CMsel :  £»sm,  «  nakedness  " ;  et  his  nmarks  below.    The  Pesblto  read  nn^D,  a 

oave;  the  LYX,  fai  Cod.  Alex.,  and  the  Vnlgate,  ^^HJ^D,  <« from  the  wwt**    fOist  (in  his  Lezieon)  defines  TH^S  as 

«fccest,"  and  derives  it  from  a  eoq)eetmaI  root  rP?  UL,  to  spront  thIeUj,  to  which  he  also  asslgos  the  participle  in 
Ps.  zxxrii.  8&.  Keil  seMcs  to  remore  the  diffloalty  of  connecting  the  ambuscade  with  an  open,  treeless  plain,  bj  remark- 
ing tliat  "  the  words  of  the  text  do  not  require  us  to  suppose  that  the  fbrestless  region  was  the  place  of  biding,  but  may 
be  m>  understood  as  to  afllrm  that  the  ambuscade,  liaTiog  broken  up  from  its  liidlng-plaee,  adTanced  against  the  city  from 

the fneetless region.'*  But  he  has  ftiled  to  notice  that  the  participle  IT2ID  ipMks  precisely  of  the  'tbraaking  forth,'* 
and  leaTcs  tlie  idea  of  "  adTancing  on  the  city  "  entirely  unezprassed.  —  Tm] 

[t  Yer.  84.  —  H^l^b  H^^.D  ^3^1 :  **  from  before  Gibeah.**  Dr.  Oassel,  like  the  B.  Y.,  has  <'  against."  Bertfacaa 
s  ys :  **  The  ambuscade,  confltedDg  of  ten  thousand  chosen  men,  came  *  ihxn  straight  beibre '  Gibeah ;  whitlker  they  came,  Is 
not  stated,  but  from  the  connection  It  appears  that  they  attacked  the  Bei^Jamites,  who  were  fighting  at  some  distance  from 
t.ie  city,  in  the  rear."  Keil  adopts  the  same  explanation.  But  it  is  manifest  from  tots.  87,  88,  and  especiaUy  Ters.  40 
and  41,  tliat  Bertheau  and  Keil  are  wrong,  and  the  X.  Y.  and  our  anthor  right."  —  Tr.] 

[4  Yer.  86.  —  ^033  >3  ^D^"^^:)  ^^^1.  ^^  ^^^  ▼•"^  a  new  and  more  detailed  account  of  the  conflict  be- 
gins. So  Bertheau,  Keil,  and  Bunsen,  as  well  as  our  author.  To  Indicate  this  to  the  eye,  we  hare  introduced  a  new 
paragraph  dlTlsion  into  the  text.  Bertheanand  Bunsen  agree  with  our  author  ttiat  the  sul^tof  mD|3  is  "  the  sons  of 
Israel."  According  to  Keil,  ^  tlie  sons  of  Benjamin  »w  that  they  were  smitten,  and  that  the  men  of  Israel  only  gave 
way  Itefore  them  because  they  depended  on  the  ambuscade  which  they  liad  laid  against  Gibeah.  They  became  aware  of 
this  when  the  ambuscade  foil  on  their  nar."  But  this  Is  ineoosistont  with  Ter.  87,  and  certainly  with  Ter.  40.  Yer.  86 
Is  arestetement  of  rtr.  82,  introdoctory  to  the  detailed  aeooimt  that  now  ibUows.  — Ti.] 

[f  Yer.  87.—  IJtDQ^}.     Dr.  Oassel  translates :  "  and  the  ambuscade  oiwj>o%pend  and  smote  tlie  whole  dfy ; "  and 

adds  in  a  foot-note :  "  In  the  sense  of  Job  xxIt.  22 :  iob^  D*^^^2H  l^t^.'^  But  there  the  word  probably  means 
**  to  hold  fost,  to  preserre/'  et  Delitasoh  in  loeum.  It  seems  better  to  take  it^here  In  the  sense  <*  to  march,  adTanee,"  ef 
eh.  ir.  8.  — Tm.] 

[•  Yer.  88.  —  tSHi /j^H^  3!?n.  The  first  of  these  words  being  taken  as  the  apocopated  hlphll  imperative,  a 
mixture  of  the  direct  wlt£i  tlie  Indirect  address  arises  from  the  snflix  of  the  third  person  in  the  second  word.  Dr.  Cassel 
avoids  this  by  declaring  S'nn  to  be  an  apocopated  Infinitive  (see  below) ;  but  it  is  better  to  admit  the  existence,  of  a 
grammatical  inaccura^.  —  Te.] 

[7  Yer.  42.  -  iDifT?  "ITriM  D Wni^  Dn^iTt}  'HO^H?.  I>r.  Cassel  translates :  «  and  they  of  the  dties 
(tfaroogh  wtiieh  Benjamin  came)  destroyed  t&em  in  the  midst  of  them."  Compare  the  exegetieal  remarks.  KxiL:<<The 
words  D^^l^nt)  ^tThQ  can  only  be  an  appositional  explanation  of  the  suffix  in  !inn|2*^]&7'7)  ^  ^*  "^°^  •  ^^^^O^ 
mln,  namely,  they  who  out  of  she  cities  of  BetQamin  had  came  to  tlie  aid  of  Gibeah  (cf.*  vers.  l4  f),  t.  «.,  all  Beqjamites. 
The  following  V*)  D^H'^nQ^  la  a  droumstantial  cUnse  Illustrative  of  the  preoedhig  ^^Jin  Hpn^n  :  *  in  that 
they  (the  men  of  Israel)  destroyed  him  (Bei^{amin)  in  the  midst  of  it*    The  singular  suffix  In  iDVT3,  refers  not  to 

BeiQamin  —  fbr  that  yields  no  tolerable  sense  —  but  to  the  preceding  "I^^T^H  ?I^*7  •  '  ii^  ^1^  midst  of  the  way  to  the 
desert'"  *  "       '  ^ 

[8  Yer.  48.  —This  verse  oontinues  the  description  begnn  In  ver.  42,  by  means  of  an  animated  eonstruetio  asyndeta, 

]P^)3*ntjl  ^Xn9,  they  surrounded  Bei^amin  (by  throwing  out  bodies  of  men  on  his  flanks) ;  Sinp^^Tin,  pur- 
sued after  him ;  !inp'n*7'7  Hn^P,  foil  upon  and  trode  him  down  at  his  restfng-plaoe  (tliat  Is,  when,  exhausted,  he 

halted  to  take  breath  —  mTOD,  aocnsative  of  plaoeL:  and  this  pursuit  and  slaughter  continued  until  the  pursuers, 
who  started  fhMn  some  distance  north  of  Gibeah  (ver.  81),  had  come  south  <*  as  for  as  before  Gibeah  on  its  eastern  side.'* 
There  the  semnant  of  tiie  pumued  found  meuis  to  torn  northward  agaix^  ver.  46 ;  and  were  again  pursued  as  Ikir  as 
Gidom  (a  place  evidanUy  somewhere  between  east  of  Gibeah  and  Rimmon).  Compare  our  author's  remarks  below,  which, 
however,  indioate  a  slightiy  di&rent  conception  on  some  points.  —  Ta.] 

[9Yer.  48.— Dhp  ^"^^Q.  Dr.  Cassel  renders :  "everythingof  the  dfy,  to  the  cattle  and  whatever  else  was  found;'* 
and  adds  the  following  note :  *^  Many  H3S.,  and  the  more  recent  expositors,  point  DHp,  men,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  with  nOn^,  this  forms  an  altogether  suitable  antithesis,  inasmuch  as  it  still  foils  to  express  the  idea  that  every- 
thing was  put  under  the  ban  of  destruction.  The  pointing  Otip  finds  support  In  Josh.  Till.  24 ;  x.  20,  where  similar 
dastsniotions  OttiTiy  Mt  spoken  of.*'  —  Tft.] 
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KXXGRICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  29  ff.  From  the  determined  purpose  of  the 
ten  tribes  to  prosecute  the  war,  Benjamin  should 
have  taken  occasion  to  yield.  Since  Israel  con- 
tinued firm,  notwithstandmg  severe  losses,  it  might 
have  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
permanently.  It  might  also  have  observed  that 
another  spirit  animated  this  second  war,  and  that 
Israel  had  become  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  com- 
plete the  work  it  had  taken  in  hand.  Another  in- 
terval of  time  had  manifestly  passed  by.  Alter 
the  dissolution  of  the  first  army,  Israel  had  to  levy 
a  new  one  (illustrative  examples  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  North  American  Union  war).  Ac- 
cordingly, the  first  en^gements  are  spoken  of  to- 
gether, as  the  **  former"  or  the  "  first "  war  (vers. 
32  and  39).  The  tribes  of  Israel  now  first  con- 
clude to  use  strategic  arts.  ThUitircumstance  in- 
cidentally affords  data  which  enable  us  to  obtain  a 
somewhat  clearer  idea  of  the  theatre  of  the  war. 
Gibeah  lay  high ;  the  attack  of  the  Israelites  came 
fropi  the  direction  of  Bethel,  t.  «.,  from  the  North- 
west. Two  highways  are  mentioned,  along  which 
the  sons  of  Benjamin  advanced  to  meet  the  assail- 
ants^one  leading  to  Bethel,  the  other  to  *'  Gibeah- 
in-the- Field  "  (a  Lower,  or  Field-Gibeah  in  contrast 
with  the  Higher,  or  Mountain-Gibeab).  The  Is- 
raelites allure  the  Benjamitcs,  rendered  unwary  by 
former  successes,  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
heights  and  the  city.  It  is  expressly  said  that  Ben- 
jamin went  out  "  to  meet  them  "  (HSHpy,  ver.  31 ). 
They  of?er  scarcely  any  resistance,  but  retreat,  con- 
stantly followed  by  Benjamin,  who  already  sees  the 
triumphs  of  the  first  two  battle  days  reenacted  (ver. 
32).  Not  until  they  have  reached  Baftl  Tamar,^ 
doubtless  at  a  suitable  distance  from  Gibeah,  do 
they  halt,  and  wait  for  the  prearranged  signal  from 
other  divifiions  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  who  were 
to  attack  the  city  as  soon  as  the  Beniamites  should 
leave  it.    The  place  from  which  the  city  is  thus 

suddenly  attacked,  is  called  yarmPD  (ver.  33). 

The  Masora  has  pointed  ^nj©,  evidently  deriving 

the  word  from  ^Tpy,  to  be  naked,  and  intending 
to  express  by  it,  as  Raschi  also  explains,  the 
'*  nakedness "  of  Gibeah,  t.  e.,  its  accessible  part. 

The  Targum  renders  it  by  "^OTD ;  the  same  term 

by  which  it  constantly  renders   HDHJ,  so  that 

possibly  it  may  have  read  n^^JD.  It  might 
then  be  understood  of  the  point  where  the  hill 
slopes  down  to  the  plain,  and  thus  becomes  more 
accessible.     The  simplest  way  would  be  to  point 

fo  as  to  read  H'J'JP,  a  cave,  as  the  Scptuagint  also 
seems  to  do:  ncMpv)40a  (instead  of  MapaarY§04). 
North  of  the  present  Jeba,  with  which  our  Gibeah 
is  held  to  be  identical,  runs  the  Wady  es-Suweinit. 
It  comes  from  Beitin  and  el-Bireh,  to  the  North- 
west, and,  after  passing  Jeba,  runs  between  high 
precipices,  in  one  of  which  is  a  large  cavern  called 
J&ihiih(liob.  1.441). 

Vers.  34,  35.  And  they  came  against  Qibeah, 
ten  thousaDd  men.     Wo  now  first  learn  the  nu- 

1  Moren  (PMntsur,  i.  661)  propotes  to  explain  this  naiiM 
of  a  place  by  means  of -the  PhoeDiclan  Tmnyruii,  Zeus  De- 
martu.  Riiflcht,  on  th«  other  hand,  connected  It  with  the 
dutrict  of  Jericho. 

2  This  Is  supported  bj  the  Sjrriae-Uexaplar  version  of 

Paul  of  TelU,  which  has  San:7»3  ]!2,  which  gives  as  a 
randerlng  of  imh  awitMr  (Bdrdam,  p.  179). 


merical  strength  of  the  ambuscade,  the  placing  of 
which  was  stated  in  ver.  29.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  we  have  here  another  fact 
going  to  show  the  improbability  of  a  besting 
armv  of  400,000,  who  could  have  surrounded  the 
whole  of  Gibeah  on  all  sides.  Verses  34  and  35, 
while  telling  about  the  ambuscade,  take  occasion 
briefly  to  indicate  the  result  of  the  whole  war,  ac- 
cording to  what,  as  Keil  justly  observes,  is  a  char- 
acteristic practice  of  Hebrew  historiography.  This' 
is  followed,  vers.  36  ff.,  by  the  more  detailed  ac- 
count derived  from  ancient  notes.  Nor  is  there 
any  discrepancy  between  ver.  35,  which  states  that 
there  fell  25,100  men  of  Benjamin,  and  ver.  46, 
which  gives  the  number  at  25,000.  The  latter  is 
only  the  sum  total  of  the  three  round  numbers  of 
vers.  44  and  45,  namely,  18,000  -|-  5,000  -f-  2,000; 
and  the  great  fidelity  of  the  report  shows  itself  in 
the  fact  that  since  the  hundred  over  25,000  is  not 
divided  between  the  round  sums,  it  is  also  not  in- 
cluded in  the  sum  total,  although  according  to  ver. 
35  its  inclusion  was  only  a  matter  of  course.  The 
artifice  employed  by  the  Israelites  against  the  Ben- 
jamitcs, was  in  a  difierent  way  also  used  against 
Shechem  by  Abimelech.  Similar  stratagems,  pnu:- 
ticed  by  Scipio,  Hannibal,  and  others,  are  collected 
by  Frontinus  {Strala^emaUcon,  lib.  ilL  cap.  10). 
Scipio  b^ieged  a  city  m  Sardinia,  feigned  to  take 
to  flight  before  the  besieged,  and  when  they  thooght- 
lessly  followed  him,  per  eos,  quot  in  proximo  occulta' 
veratf  oppidum  invasU. 

Ver.  36.  For  the  sons  of  Benjamin  had 
thought  that  they  were  smitten.  The  **  they  " 
of  this  sentence  refers  to  the  Israelites,  as  appears 
from  the  succeeding  words.  The  verse  is  a  re- 
capitulation of  verso  32,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
rendered  by  the  pluperfect:  "they  had  seen  or 
thought.''  They  actually  had  jeen,  that  the  sons 
of  Israel  allowed  themselves  to  be  smitten. 

Ver.  38.  And  the  appointed  aizn.  between  tho 
men  t>f  Israel  and  the  hers  in  wait  was,  that 
they  should  cause  a  great  (doud  of  smoke  to 

rise  up  out  of  the  dty.    The  form  3T?n  O^}*^ 

Drribpnp)  is  explained  by  the  phrase  HS'TTJ 

^3D?3,  Ps.  li.  4,  where  the  keri  has  ^y!}.  For 
not  the  imperative  only,  but  precisely  the  infinitiTe, 
which  forms  it  (both  n^nn),  is  also  apocopated 

into  ^*^n>  and  takes  in  consequence  the  adverbial 
signification,  "strongly,"  "very,"  "folly."  The 
word  is  quite  essenUal  to  the  fdll  understanding 
of  the  sentence.  The  men  of  the  ambuscade  are 
to  cause  a  ^eat  pillar  of  smoke,  like  that  of  a 
burning  city,  to  ascend,  such  as  could  not  fail  to 
be  visible  at  a  distance,  and  could  not  be  mistaken. 
3ertheau  must  have  overlooked  this,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  word  out  of  the  text.* 

Vers.  42  ff.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the  oities 
destroyed  them  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  men 
of  Benjamin  fled ;  and  in  flight  passed  through  the 
cities  that  lay  in  their  course.  Thereupon  the  in- 
habitants of*^  these  cities  also  arise,  and  slay  the 
fugitives  in  their  midst  The  same  thing  occurs 
in  all  wars,  when  disorganized,  fiigiti^-e  troops  must 
pass  through  the  enemy's  land.^     Other  expla- 

•  On  tht  very  ancient  fUse  reading  3 .  H,  CHUsd  in 
some  Hebrew  MSS.  and  In  the  LXX.,  cf.  keU.  P^ol  of 
Telia  has  glren  a  similar  rendering  in  his  Sjrriae  venloe 
(Rordam.  p.  180). 

4  [But  on  this  oooasion  the  fogitires  do  not  paas  throofh 
the  enemy^s  land,    from  flnt  to  last,  whether  fSghtk^  or 
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nations,  such  as  have  been  given  from  time  im- 
memorial, do  not  appear  to  harmonize  with  the 
connection  and  the  langaaee.  The  clause  cannot 
refer  to  those  who  burned  the  city ;  for  how  could 

they  be  called  "p^n^nn  HIJTS"?  Equally  in- 
comprehensible is  the  reason  for  using  this  ex- 
pression, and  the  iSIH^  connected  with  it,  if 
Berthean's  explanation,  which  Keil  has  mostly  fol- 
lowed, be  adopted ;  for  the  pursuit  and  inclobure 
are  first  delineated  in  ver.  43.  The  explanation 
of  Le  Clerc  appears  to  me  to  come  nearest  the 
sense :  Cum  confugerunt  Benjaminitce  ad  urbes  alio- 
rum  iMraelUarum,  ab  its  occidebantur.  Onlv,  this 
must  not  be  understood  of  a  systematic  apphcation 
for  refuge  on  the  part  of  the  Benjamites ;  but  of 
the  natural  phenomenon  that  against  a  pursued 
and  smitten  roe  everything  rises  up.  The  narrator 
evidently  points  in  this  way  to  the  embittered  feel- 
ings against  Benjamin  which  everywhere  prevailed. 
In  proportion  to  Benjamin's  former  overbearing 
haughtiness,  is  his  present  experience  of  misery. 
Not  only  is  the  hostile  army  continually  at  his 
heels,  bu  t  he  meets  with  enemies  everywhere.  Only 
the  wilderness,  which  he  endeavors  to  reach  by 
fleeing  in  an  eastern  and  northeastern  direction  to- 
ward the  Jordan,  promises  safety.  But  bcfoie  he 
arrives  there,  divisions  of  his  men  are  cut  off  and 

fledng,  Beqjunin  moref  on  his  own  toll  within  his  own 
boondariet ;  and  thii  fiict  makci  oor  author'!  explanation 


surrounded  Ol"^/p5,  ver.  43).  The  pursuit  is  un- 
ceasing (this  is  the  sense  of  niTDP  ^^HD^l'in, 
"  they  chase  his  rest,"  hence  probably  the  hiphil) ; 
he  scarcely  thinks  to  be  able  to  take  breath  for  a 
moment,  before  they  are  behind  him  again :  in  this 
wa^  he  is  driven  until  he  finds  himself  within  the 
limits  of  the  wilderness  east  of  Gibeah.  Pinally, 
still  pursued  as  far  as  an  unknown  place  called 
Gidom,  a  remnant  of  his  shattered  hosts  finds  an 
asylum  in  the  rock  Rimmon,  northeast  of  Gibeah 
and  below  Ophra,  for  the  modem  Rummon,  lying 
high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
great  Wady  el-'Asas,  is  held  to  be  the  rock  Rim- 
mon of  our  narrative  (Rob.  iii.  290;  ii.  440). 

Six  hundred  men  of  the  whole  tribe  saved  them- 
selves on  that  rock.  All  the  rest  fell  slain  by  the' 
hands  of  brethren.  They  owed  their  safety  to  the 
eagerness  of  th0r  pursuers  to  turn  back,  and  de- 
stroy everything  belonging  to  Benjamin,  cities, 
houses,  and  herds.  The  cities  are  put  under  the 
ban  and  burned,  like  Jericho  and  other  cities  of 
the  enemy.  The  Israelites  are  even  more  severe 
in  their  treatment  of  Benjamin,  than  the  Pythia 
was  toward  the  hostile  Crissa,  which  was  to  be 
"warred  on  by  day  and  by  night  and  be  made 
desolate,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  to  become 
slaves.''  But  grief  and  regret  did  not  fail  to 
come. 

of  the  last  clanae  of  ver.  42  Impomible.  Cf.  note  7  under 
"  Textual  and  Onunmatlcal."  —  Ta.j 


Israel  bewails  the  desolation  of  Benjamin,  and  takes  measures  to  preserve  the  tribe 

from  extinction.     Twelve  thousand  men  are  sent  to  punish  Jabesh-Gilead  for 

not  joining  in  the  war  against  Benjamin,  and  to  take  their  daughters 

for  wives  for  the  remaining  Benjamites, 

Chapter  XXI.  1-14. 

1  Now  the  men  of  Israel  had  sworn  in  Mizpeh  [Mizpah],  saying,  There  shall  not 

2  any  of  us  give  his  daughter  unto  Benjamin  to  wife.  And  the  people  came  to  the 
house  of  God  [Beth-el],  and  abode  [sat]  there  till  even  before  God,  and  lifted  up 

8  their  voices,  and  wept  sore ;  And  said,  O  Lord  [Jehovah,]  God  of  Israel,  why  is 
this  come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  be  to-day  one  tribe  lacking  in  Israel  ? 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  people  rose  early,  and  bmlt  there  an 

5  altar,  and  offered  burnt-offerings,  and  peace-offerings.  And  the  children  [sons!  of 
Israel  said,  Who  is  there  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  with  [in] 
the  congregation  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ?  For  they  had  made  a  great  oath  con- 
cerning him  that  came  not  up  to  the  Lord  [JehovahJ  to  Mizpeh,  saying.  He  shall 

6  surely  be  put  to  death.     And  the  children  ^[sons]  of  Israel  repented  them  for  Ben- 

7  jamin  their  brother,  and  said.  There  is  one  tribe  cut  off  from  Israel  this  day.  How 
shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them  that  remain,  seeing  we  have  sworn  by  the  Lord  [Je- 

8  hovah],  that  we  will  not  give  them  of  our  daughters  to  wives  ?  And  they  said, 
What  one  t*  there  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  to  Mizpeh  to  the  Lonl 
[Jehovah]  ?  and  behold,  there  came  none  to  the  camp  from  Jabesh-gilead  to  the 

9  assembly.     For  the  people  were  numbered  [mustered],  and  behold  there  were  nor.e 

10  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  there.  And  the  congregation  sent  thither  twelve 
thousand  men  of  the  valiantest,  and  commanded  them,  saying,  Go  and  smite  tl  e 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  with  the  women  and  the 

11  children.     And  this  is  the  thing  that  ye  shall  do,  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  every 

12  male,  and  every  woman  that  hath  lain  by  man.     And  they  found  among  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  Jabesh-gilead  four  hundred  young  [women,]  yirgin8[,]  that  had  known 
no  man  by  lying  with  any  male :  and  they  brought  them  unto  the  camp  to  Shiloh, 

13  which  IS  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the  whole  congregation  sent  some  to  speak 
to  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  that  were  in  the  rock  Rimmon,  and  to  call 

14  peaceably  unto  them  [and  offered  (ut.  MUad)  peace  to  them].  And  Benjamin  came 
again  [returned]  at  that  time ;  and  they  gave  them  wives  [the  women]  which  they 
had  saved  alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh-gilead :  and  yet  so  they  sufficed  them  not 
[but  they  found  not  for  them  so  many].^ 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


»Ver.U.-^5nnbsW9p-rfbl.     Hew,  ••  in  Ix.  x.  U»  ]5 
u«u,  lot,  whov  to  "  to  ^* ««  add  tfa«  appropriate  a4)eotlTt. 


BMant  tot ;  and,  in  fOMral,  it  ansv«n  to  tantiUj 


BZIQBnCAL  AND  DOGTBINAL. 

Vers.  1-4.  Now  the  men  of  lerael  had  ewom 
ii.  Mispah.  Oar  aathor  now  informs  ns,  by  way 
of  sQppIementinfi^  the  precedinfi^  narrative,  of  tvro 
oaths  taken  by  the  congregation  at  the  banning 
of  the  war.    All  Israel  premised,  man  by  man 

(hence  the  expression  ^?J?7^  ^^)»  that  they 
would  not  ^ve  their  daughters  as  wires  to  any 
men  of  Benjamin.  They  abrogated  the  comnvbium 
(the  right  of  intermarriage)  with  the  tribe.  They 
determined  to  treat  Benjamin  as  a  heathen  people, 
or  as  heathen  nations,  in  the  absence  of  special 
treaties  (/vryv^Ja),  were  accustomed  to  look  upon 
each  other.  There  were  instances  of  heathen 
tribes  who  did  not  at  all  intermix.  Such  cases 
were  found  among  Germanic  tribes  also,  until 
Christianity  had  fully  conquered  them.  It  was  the 
church  that  brought  East-Goths  and  West-Goths, 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Britons,  Franks  and  Romans, 
to  look  upon  each  other  as  tribes  of  one  Israel. 
Very  great,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  collective  Israel,  when  they  thus,  as  it 
were,  cast  Benjamin  out  of  their  marriage  cove- 
nant. The  Romans  once  (335  b.  c.)  punished 
certain  rebelliouH  Latin  tribes  by  depnvmg  them 
of  the  privileges  of  connti6ia,  commercia,  H  ooncUia 
(Liv.  y\\\.  14)^  The  Latins  were  subject  tribes: 
Benjamin,  a  brother-tribe  with  equal  rights.  It 
might  be  thought  that  such  a  resolve  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  punish  Benjamin  for  its  immorality. 
But  is  it  not  probable  that  in  that  case,  the  trilw, 
through  its  stubbornness,  would  have  sunk  alto- 
gether into  heathenism?  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  double  punishment  was  too  severe. 
For  it  was  to  punish  tne  guilty,  not  to  destroy  a 
tribe,  that  Israel  had  taken  the  field.  This  they 
now  perceive — but  too  late  —  ailer  their  passion- 
ate exasperation  has  subsided.  They  now  sit  be- 
fore xhe  altar  of  God  in  Bethel,  weeping  over  the 
calamity  that  has  taken  place.  The  consequences 
of  their  unmeasured  severity  are  now  perceived. 
To  what  purpose  this  utter  destruction  by  the 
sword  of  everything  that  pertained  to  the  brother 
tribe?  When  Benjamin  took  to  flight,  would  it 
not  have  sufficed  then  once  more  to  demand  of  him 
the  surrender  of  the  guilty  ?  Would  he  still  have 
resisted,  when,  helpless,  he  sought  the  wilderness 
for  refuge  ?  To  what  purpose  the  slaughter  of  the 
flying  ?  the  indiscriminate  use  of  swora  and  fagot 
in  the  dties  ?  Israel  has  cause  for  weeping ;  for 
it  feels  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Humanity  and 
kindness  are  frightened  away  when  brethren  war 
with  brethren.  The  worst  and  most  detestable 
crimes  are  committed  against  nations  by  them- 
selves, under  the  influence  of  foolish  self-deception, 


when  they  fiUl  victims  to  internal  strife.  The  ex- 
asperation of  the  feelings  puts  moral  causes  entirdy 
out  of  sight.  Leaders,  says  Tacitus,  are  then  less 
valued  than  soldiers  (Hist.  iL  29,  6 :  "dvilibus  beUis 
plus  mi/itibuSf  quam  dncUms  licere"),  Israel  may 
bewail  itself  before  God,  but  it  cannot  accuse  its 
leaders.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  approved  the 
punishment  of  Beniamin,  but  not  the  oaths  and 
cruelty  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  However, 
if  Israel  in  this  war  furnishes  an  illustrative  in- 
stance of  the  results  to  which  defiant  obstinacy  (on 
the  side  of  Benjamin),  and  fanatical,  self•exaspera^ 
in^  zeal  (on  the  side  of  the  ten  tribes),  may  lead, 
it  IS  also  instructive  to  note  that  it  knows  that  such 
doings  must  be  repented  of.  It  builds  an  altar, 
and,  as  before  the  war,  brings  bumt-ofllerings  and 
peace-offerings,  the  first  expressive  of  penitence  for 
the  past,  the  other  of  vows  for  the  future. 

Vers.  5  ff  For  thej  had  made  a  great  oath 
oonoeming  whoever  oame  not  up  to  Jehorah 
to  Mispah,  saylxig,  He  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.  Israel  here  also  again  clearly  shows  in  its 
history,  what  every  man  may  observe  in  his  own 
expenence :  that  repentance  and  vows,  with  refer- 
ence to  past  precipitate  sin,  have  scarcely  been  ex- 
J>ressed,  before  the  same  thing  is  done  again,  and 
requently  with  the  same  blind  zeal  which  was  just 
before  lamented.  At  that  time,  when  indignation 
at  the  outrage  in  Gibeah  filled  all  hearts,  an  oath 
was  also  taken  that  every  city  in  Israel  that  did 
not  send  its  messengers  to  the  national  assembly, 
consequently  took  no  part  in  the  general  proceed- 
ing against  benjamin,  which  was  ue  cause  of  God, 
should  be  devoted  to  destruction.  Such  a  city  was 
considered  to  make  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
ally  of  Beniamin,  and  to  be  not  sufficiently  dis- 
turbed by  tne  outrageous  misdeed,  to  give  assur- 
ance that  it  did  not  half  approve  of  it.  Amid  the 
terrible  events  of  the  war,  it  had  been  neglected  to 
ascertain  whether  all  cities  had  sent  messengers ; 
it  is  only  now,  when  the  question  how  to  help 
Benjamin  up  again  without  violating  the  oath,  is 
considered,  that  the  absence  of  messengers  from 
Jabesh-Gilead  is  brought  to  light.  And  what  is 
it  proposed  to  do !  To  deal  with  that  city  as  th^ 
have  just  lamented  to  have  dealt  with  iienjarain. 
In  order  to  restore  broken  Benjamin,  another  and 
in  any  view  far  less  guilty  city  is 'now  to  be 
crushed.  The  reconciliation  of  breaches  made  by 
wrath  is  to  be  made  by  means  of  wrath.  The 
people  lament  that  they  have  sworn  an  untimely 
oath,  and  instead  of  penitently  seeking  to  M 
absolved  from  it  before  God,  undertake  to  make  it 
good  by  executing  another,  equally  hard  and  se- 
vere, and  that  af^r  *' Jehovah",  has  smitten  tlM 
rebellious  (ch.  zx.  35),  and  peace  has  been  re- 
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Stored.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  a  valiant  city,  full  of 
men  of  coura^,  as  all  Gileadites  were.  According 
to  Eusebius,  it  lay  six  miles  from  Pella.  Robin- 
son searched  for  its  site  alone  the  Wadj  which 
still  bears  the  name  Yftbis,  and  thought  it  proba- 
bly that  now  occupied  by  some  ruins,  and  called 
ed-Deir  {Bibl.  Res.  iii.  819).  The  city  must  have 
been  one  of  importance  in  Gilead.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  Ammonite  king  Nahash 
selects  it  as  his  point  of  attack  (1  Sam.  xi.).  In 
the  history  of  Jephthah  its  name  does  not  occur. 
When  king  Saul  hears  of  the  danger  threatened 
the  dty  by  Nahash,  he  cuts  a  yoke  of  oxen  into 
pieces,  which  he  sends  throughout  all  Israel  with 
a  summons  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
and  obtains  a  splendid  victory.  These  historical 
notices  suggest  some  noteworthy  connections. 
Against  Jat^h  the  Israelites  now  undertake  the 
execution  of  a  severe  vow,  in  order  to  assist  Ben- 

i'amin.  At  a  later  date,  Saul  of  Benjamin  collects 
srael  around  him,  in  order  to  deliver  Jabesh. 
Jabesh  does  not  come  when  summoned  against 
Benjamin,  by  the  pieces  of  the  slain  woman.  Un- 
der Saul,  £ienjamin  summons  the  whole  people 
for  Jabesh,  by  the  pieces  of  a  sacrificial  animal. 

Israel  sends  12,000  valiant  warriors  against 
Jabesh-Gilead  —  a  dul^  proportioned  numl^r,  if 
40,000  proceeded  against  Benjamin.  The  com- 
mander of  these  troops  is  instructed  to  destroy 
everything  in  Jabesh,  except  the  virgin  women, 
who  are  to  be  brought  away,  in  order  to  be  given 
to  Benjamin.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that 
these  instructions  are  to  be  so  taken  as  that  the 
army  was  to  compel  Jabesh  to  deliver  up  its  virgin 
daughters  as  an  expiation  for  its  guilt,  under 
threat  of  being  proceeded  with,  in  case  of  refusal, 
according  to  its  proper  deserts.*  For  it  is  not 
stated  tliAt  the  destruction  was  carried^  out ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  Saul,  Jabesh  is  a^ain,  to 
all  appearances,  the  chief  city  of  Gilead.    The  four 

1  The  Athenian  Ionian*,  according  to  Herodotus  (I.  146), 
stole  Oarlan  women  for  tlianMlTee,  and  killcKi  their  fiithen. 
Hence,  he  nys,  Uie  Mileeian  cuf  torn  which  did  not  permit 
women  to  eat  with  their  hosbands,  or  to  call  them  hj  their 


hundred  virgins  are  then,  so  to  speak,  the  expia- 
tory sacrifice  for  the  guilty  in  Gilead.  As  such, 
and  because  the  Gileadites  were  forced  to  surren- 
der them,  they  could  be  given  to  Beniamin,  not- 
withstanding the  oath,  wfich  contemplated  a  vol- 
untary giving.  The  words  in  ver.  14,  "which 
they  had  saved  alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,"  do  not  imply  that  the  others  were  actu- 
ally killed,  but  indicate  that  these  were  those  who 
in  any  event  were  to  be  permitted  to  live  for  the 
sake  of  Benjamin,  and  wno  by  their  life  —  not  as 
frequently  among  the  heathen,  by  their  deaths 
helped  to  preserve  the  existence  both  of  the  Gilead- 
ites, from  whom  they  were  taken,  and  of  the  B^- 
jamites,  to  whom  they  were  given.'-*  Inasmuch  as 
they  were  preserved  alive  when  it  was  possible  to 
kill  them,  they  were  no  longer  considered  to  be 
such  as  ought  not  be  given  to  Benjamin.  How 
instructive  is  all  tlib!  Israel  will  not  break  its 
oath,  but  evades  it  after  all !  If  Gilead  had  de- 
served death,  then  its  vii^n  women  could  not  be 
allowed  to  live.  If  these  may  be  saved  alive,  why 
should  the  children  die  ?  The  Gileadites  may  not 
give  their  daughters  voluntarily,  #ut  do  not  the 
Israelites  give  them  for  them  ?  The  surrender  of 
these  maidens  is  indeed  a  violent  solution  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  Israel  finds  itself,  but  the  solu- 
tion is  only  formal,  not  natural.  The  Greeks  also, 
in  cases  of  oaths  thoughtlessly  made,  whose  per- 
formance was  maliciously  insisted  on,  had  recourse 
to  formal  exegesis,  which  avoided  the  real  exe- 
cution (cf.  Herod,  iv.  154 ;  Nagelsbach,  Nachhom, 
Theol.t  p.  244).  For  the  sake  of  kindness  to  Ben- 
jamin, Israel  here  thought  itself  justified  in  adopt- 
ing a  similar  course ;  for  in  order  not  to  weaken 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  they  evaded  that  which  they 
had  sworn  by  a  formal  compliance.  They  soon 
found  occasion  to  repeat  the  process ;  for  the  four 
hundred  Gileaditish  maidens  were  not  sufBcient. 


S  [Unfortunately,  this  exegesis  has  not  a  particle  of  sup- 
port in  the  text.  To  nee  a  fliTorite  phraae  of  the  Ger- 
mana  on  fooh  occasions,  it  is  entirely  au*  tUr  Lufi  gegrif- 
/m.  —  Ta.]  • 


A  second  expedient  to  iupply  the  Benjamites  with  wives:  they  are  instructed  to 

carry  off  the  maidens  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  feasts 

held  periodically  in  Shiloh. 

Chapter  XXI.  15-25. 


15  And  the  people  repented  them  for  Benjamin,  because  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

1 6  had  made  a  breach  in  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Then  [And]  the  elders  of  the  congre- 
gation said,  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them  that  remain,  seeing  the  women  are 

17  destroyed  out  of  Benjamin?     And  they  said,  There  must  he  an  inheritauce  for  them 

18  that  be  escaped  of  Benjamin,^  that  a  tribe  be  not  destroyed  out  of  Israel.  How- 
beit,  we  may  not  give  them  wives  of  our  daughters :  for  the  children  [sons]  of 

19  Israel  have  swora,  saying,  Cursed  he  he  that  giveth  a  wife  to  Benjamin.  Then  they 
said.  Behold,  there  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  m  Shiloh  yearly  [,]  in  a  place 
[omit :  in  a  place]  which  [nameij,  swioh]  is  on  the  north  side  of  Beth-el,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Beth-el  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 

20  Lebonah.  Therefore,  they  commanded  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  saying,  Gro, 

17 
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21  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  yineyards  ;  And  see,  and  behold,  if  [when]  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh  come  out  to  dance  in  dances,  then  come  ye  out  of  the  vineyards,  and  catch 
you  every  man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Benjamin. 

22  And  it  shall  be,  when  their  fathers  or  their  brethren  come  unto  us  to  complain 

[contend],  that  we  will  say  unto  them,  Be  favourable  unto  them  for  our  sakes 
Give  us  them  kindly] :  because  we  reserved  [took]  not  to  [omit :  to]  each  man  his 
wife  in  the  war ; '  for  ye  did  not  give  unto  them  at  this  time,'  that  ye  should  be 

23  guilty.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  did  so,  and  took  them  wives,  accord- 
ing to  their  number,  of  them  that  danced,  whom  they  caught :  and  they  went  and 

24  returned  unto  their  inheritance,  and  repaired  the  cities,  and  dwelt  in  them.  And 
the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  departed  thence  at  that  time,  every  man  to  his  .tribe 
and  to  hb  family,  and  they  went  out  from  thence  every  man  to  his  inheritance. 

25  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Vtr.  17. ~^!p^  dh  np^bQ  ni)H^.       nr.  CmmI  mxteta :  "A  portioo  of  MMp*  yvi  imoaim  ftr  BM^amin,'' 

i.  «.,  a  BMADt  of  dfiliTvring  tb*  trite  from  extlnctkn.  This  afraat  well  with  the  eontwt,  bat  to  •xpreased  fomewhat  stn- 
golarly.  Kdl :  " «  PomcmIod  of  th«  nrod  fhall  bo  Ibr  Ba^jMniii,'  t.  «.,  tho  tarritory  of  tho  tribo  of  Bei^yunin  shoU  coo- 
tiooo  to  bo  a  Mpaiato  poMtwIon  for  those  Be^jamltos  who  hart  sseapod  tho  goneral  slaoghtsr.**  But  thto  to  not  oolj 
Inoongmoos  with  tho  eootozt,  hot  pots  a  oaaanlDg  Into  tho  words  which,  as  tboj  stand,  thoj  oannot  haTo.  It  seems  u»  m« 
that  the  better  Interpretattoa  to  as  follows :  In  rer.  15,  tho  people  lament  that  a  tribe  to  broken  off.  Therenpoa  tho 
elders  meet  for  oonsultatlon.  It  to  agreed  that  the  011I7  thing  needed  to  avert  the  catastrophe,  lamented  bj  the  people  mm 
if  it  had  altea^jr  taken  place,  to  a  supply  of  wives.  (*.There  to  a  posswiion  of  escaped  to  Benjamin,"  saj  tho  olden 
(▼or.  17),  "  and  a  tribe  will  not  b»  destroyed  oat  of  Israel "  (as  the  people  lament).  «  We,  it  to  troe,  cannot  givo  thssn 
oar  daoghtets  (tot.  18),  but  bohoU  there  to  a  fmst  in  Shiloh  "  (vor.  19). .  Tm.] 

[1  Vor.  21  —  npnyZS},  Oar  author  translates :  al$  KrugaUuU^  1. «.,  as  captives  of  wir.  cf  the  eugetioal  rmarks 
bolow.    It  seas  better  to  refcr  the  word  to  <<  the  war  "  against  Jabesh-GUead.  _  T».] 

\9  Vor.  22...  ^Q^^i^  nPf .  The  word  H^^,  rendersd  <* at  thto  time "  by  tho  B.  V.,  bolonp  to  the  last  dauao 
of  tho  ToiBe.  Tho  tw&  elnoses  together  are  well  rendered  by  Dr.  Claasel:  <*  for  yon  have  not  fivem  them  to  them,  In 
which  case  (HV^)  joa  voald  bo  guUty.*'  He  addi  in  a  Iboi^to:  «  H^S  as  in  eh.  ziii.  28;  'fai  which  case  ho 
woold  not  havo  caooad  as  to  bear  tUngs  like  these.' >*    Bortheao  retet  also  to  Nam.  zadti.  23.  ~  Te.] 


BXIQinOAL  AND  IXKTTRINAL. 

Ver.  15  ff.  The  fact  that  .the  number  of  maidens 
obtained  at  Jabesh-Gilead  proved  insufficient,  fur- 
nishes the  occasion  of  another  consultation,  insti- 
tuted by  the  *'  elders  of  the  congregation  "  (ver. 
16),  in  order  not  to  let  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  die 
out.  Finally,  they  hit  on  one  last  piece  of  deliv- 
erance (n^^b?  rig^^p  that  is  yet  left  them: 
thejr  conclude  to  point  out  to  the  Benjamites  a 
method  bj  which  they  mav  seize  for  themselves 
those  wives,  which  Israel,  by  reason  of  its  oath, 
cannot  give  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh, 
likewise,  did  not  give  their  daughters ;  they  were 
forcibly  taken  from  them,  and  turned  over  as 
booty  to  the  sons  of  Benjamin. 

Shiloh  was  the  scene  of  a  periodicalhr  recurring 
feast,  at  which  the  maidens  assembled  from  all  re- 

ions,  and  executed  dances  in  certain  fixed  places, 
'or  the  sake  of  these  places,  and  to  enable  the 
Benjamites  to  reach  the  proper  locality  without 
exciting  particular  attention,  an  exact  description 
of  the  situation  of  Shiloh^  is  added.^  For  that 
it  is  not  gone  into  for  the  sake  of  Shiloh  itself,  is 
evident  from  the  foct  that  such  descriptions  are 
not  elsewhere  customary.      The  Benjamites  are 

1  The  description  may  stiU  be  reoognlaed,  since  RoMneon 
seems  to  have  discovered  Shiloh  in  Seiliin,  and  Lebonah 
in  Labban.  The  deeoription  of  Shiloh  as  '*  Shiloh  which 
to  in  the  Uod  of  Canaan  "  (ver.  12),  to  more  peenliar.  Thto 
was  only  the  fiill  name  of  tho  place,  cf.  Josh  xxi.  2,  and 
xxli.  9,  where  it  to  named  in  the  same  way.  Cf  iMgdtmmm 
Batmvantm, 


t 


told  of  tho  Tine-hills  that  enclose  the  dancing-pla 
There  they  are  to  wait,  concealed  in  the  thickets, 
until  the  maidens  come  forth ;  when  they  are  to 
rush  upon  them,  seize  each  a  wife,  and  return 
with  them,  along  the  well-known  roads,  southward 
over  Rimmon,  to  their  territory,  now  again  peace- 
ably held  by  them.  The  Benjamites  appear  to 
have  directed  attention  to  the  consequences  of 
such  an  exploit,  and  the  ill-will  of  fathers  and 
brotherH  likely  to  be  en^dered  by  it.  But  the 
elders  of  the  congregation  quiet  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  say: — 

Ver.  22  ff.  When  their  fbthen  or  their  breth. 
ran  come  unto  us  to  contend.  Verse  22  also 
has  experienced  the  most  singular  expositions. 
The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have  substituted 

^tf^^  for  ^nP7»  wherein  Studer  proposes  to  fol- 
low them.  Others,  as  Bertheau,  deem  it  necessary 
to  leave  out  the  words  npn^J  .  .  .  .  rfb  '*3. 
Keil  thinks  that  the  words  express  the  sense  of  the 
Benjamites,  as  if  they  had  uttered  them.  And 
yet  the  matter  is  clear.  The  Benjamites,  having 
recent  experience  of  the  consequences  of  lawless- 
ness, are  apprehensive  of  new  troubles,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proposed  seizure.    The  elders  quiet 

s  [Bettor  Ken:  t^Theonot  desoriptkm  of  tho  situation 
of  Shiloh  serves  to  show  that  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  Ibr 
the  execntion  of  the  advice  given  to  the  Benjamites,  who. 
after  seising  the  maidens,  ooald  easily  escape  into  thdr  tor 
ritoiry  by  the  lilghway  leading  from  Bethel  to  Shoohem,  with« 
oat  being  apprehsoded  by  the  eitiaens  of  Shiloh."  — Ts.J 
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their  fean»  and  saj :  No  doubt,  the  fathers  or 
brothers  will  come  and  contend  warmly ;  and  with 
tu,  for  it  will  be  manliest  that  we  have  g:iven  the 
occasion.  Without  this,  you,  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, would  not  now  have  dared  to  do  this  thing. 
They  will  reproach  us  with  having  brought  them 
under  the  curse  of  having  violated  their  oath,  inas- 
much as  you  have  obtain^  their  daughters.  Then 
shall  we  say  to  them  (the  fathers) :  Be  ouiet  and 
gentle ;  give  the  maidens  kindly  to  us.  Yon  know 
that  we  did  not  take  them  in  vYir,  as  booty,  as  for 
instance,  at  Jabesh.  We  have  indeed  allowed  them 
to  be  taken  (for  which  no  grudge  is  to  be  held 
against  Benjamin) ;  but  in  peace,  not  for  injury : 
and  08  WM  did  not  give  them,  no  guilt  attaches  to 
you.  What  else  could  we  do  to  provide  wives  for 
Benjamin,  without  involving  ourselves  in  the  curse 
of  a  broken  oath  ?  We  therefore  allowed  your 
daughters  to  be  seized,  but  not  as  captives  of  war. 
Tour  daughters  have  gone  to  them  mvoluutarily  ; 
and  no  curse  can  come  oi^you,  since  you  did  not 
give  them  to  them.    The  emphasis  of  the  sentence 

lies  on  this  very  word  ^HPf •  Since  we  permit- 
ted them  to  be  taken^  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
disgrace  and  war,  or  of  insult.  Therefore,  do  not 
contend ;  for  why  should  there  be  contention  where 
there  is  no  war.  The  "  elders  "  will  ask  foi^ive- 
ness  for  themtelveSf  on  the  ground  that  thcv  meant 

it  well  with  the  seizure  (n^n^a?  rfb),  not 
in  war;  and  fathers  and  brothers,  whose  wrath 
against  Benjamin  has  now  subsided,  will  all  be  imt- 
ifffied,  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  that  what  has 
been  done  does  not  render  them  liable  to  the  curse 
which  lights  on  oath-breakers.  For  the  oath  that 
had  been  taken  was  latterly  the  chief  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  reconciliation  with  Benjamin. 

The  Benjamites,  thus  encouraged,  and  made  to 
feel  secure  against  bad  conseauences,  actually  exe- 
cute the  proposed  exploit,  and  with  the  wives  thus 
won  return  happy  to  their  renovated  inheritance. 
Roman  history,  it  is  well  known,  has  a  celebrated 
occurrence  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  rape  of  the 
Subine  women.  A  few  analogous  features  are  un- 
doubtedly observable  therein.  The  tribes  of  Italy 
refuse  to  enter  into  marriage  treaties  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  the  latter  feared  the  destruction  of  their 
scarcelv  founded  state.  The  Sabine  rape  occurred 
in  the  fourth  month  of  Rome  JPlutaren,  Romulus, 
.14) ;  and  four  months  Benjamm  had  been  sitting 
in  the  rock  Bimmon.  Benjamin  received  only 
maidens  (vers.  12,  21) ;  and  only  maidens  likewise 
did  the  Romans  seize  (Plut.  /.  c;  Schwegler,  RUm. 
Gesch,  i.  478).  It  was  also  a  feast  for  which  the 
Sabine  women  appeared  in  Rome,  albeit  not  as 
active  participants.  In  Israel,  it  has  been  thought- 
fully conjectured,  the  dancing  maidens  perhaps  cel- 
ebrated Uie  memory  of  Miriam's  festive  chorus  of 
timbrel-striking  maidens,  when  Israel  had  safely 
passed  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  Romans  cele^ 
orated  the  consualia  on  the  anniversary  of  the  rape 
of  the  Sabine  maidens,  and  conceived  the  obsen*- 
ance  sacred  to  the  sea-god.  In  like  manner,  the  ani- 
mal that  symbolized  Amrs,  the  god  whom  Romulus 
chiefly  served  at  Rome,  was  the  wolf,  whom  also 
his  worshippers  did  nOt  disgrace.     Benjamin  is 

compared  with  a  wolf,  and  the  word  ^^H'  "^^  ^^ 
the  seizure  of  the  virgins  (ver.  21),  is  afterwards 
applied  as  characterizing  the  wolf  ^ 

1  Cf.  the  Tufom  on  B»k.  zxli.  27,  and  mj  Oold.  Thron. 
SalomonU,  p.  164. 

2  Tbe  otagw,  alao,  of  which  ho  makao  montion,  w,  for 
instaoee,   the  Spartan,  hare  a  dUfcrent  meaning.     The 


Schwegler  (Rdm.  Gesch.  i.  469)  declares  that  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  is  a  myth,  sprung  fh>m  the 
conception  of  marriage  as  a  robbery.^  But  it  is 
precisely  in  this  story  that  the  seizure  of  women  is 
contrasted,  as  a  thing  improper  in  itself,  with  the 
regular  nuu-riages  of  the  other  tribes.  The  idea 
of  the  narrative  is  rather  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  laws  prohibiting  intermarriage  be- 
tween different  tribes.  It  contained  the  lesson 
that  the  marriage  connections  of  men  overleap  the 
histork^al  divisions  of  tribes  and  families,  and  that 
iust  as  the  ship  converts  the  separating  sea  into  an 
highway  of  fellowship  (Nepimus  Lquestris,  for 
the  sea  is  a  steed),  so  connubium,  the  practice  of 
intennarriage,  is  the  comminglinjg^  of  diflferent 
tribes.  CoMualia  are,  therefore,  ct^jugalia ;  Consus 
is  Conjux;  the  veiling  and  conceahnent  connected 
with  his  festivals,  corresponds  to  the  concealment 
of  tne  married  {nuberej  connubiwn),  and  the  sacrifice 
of  a  mule  corresponded  to  the  wish,  that  although 
the  union  was  one  of  hetenweneous  elements, 
analogous  to  that  from  which  the  animal  sprang, 
it  might  nevertheless  not  be  marked  by  the  barren- 
ness of  which  he  was  a  symbol. 

But  all  this  is  yet  more  clearly  taught  by  Benja- 
min's seizure  of  the  maidens  of  Shiloh.  Israel  is 
the  type  of  an  organic  nationalitv  with  different 
tribes.  Should  it  attempt  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
intermarriage,  the  result  must  be,  either  the  forei- 
ble  taking  of  women,  or  the  death  of  a  member  of 
the  living  whole.  In  peace  the  Benjamites  regain 
what  they  had  lost  in  war.  An  ambuscade  almost 
annihilated  them :  by  an  ambuscade  they  now  win 
new  life.  Then  Israel  lay  breathing  forth  wrath, 
in  desolate  wadys,  in  order  to  inflict  barrenness : 
now,  Benjamin  lies  among  fertile  vine-hills,  in 
order  to  procure  a  blessing.  It  is  frightful  to  think 
of  Benjamin  dissolving  in  flames,  and  his  women 
and  maidens  falling  by  the  inexorable  sword ;  so 
that  it  must  be  acknowledged  a  grateful  change 
when  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  Benjamites 
hurrying  away  with  their  kidnapped  prizes.  But 
the  seeming  act  of  war  was  yet  not  without  its  ter- 
rors and  tears,  as  suddenly  the  timbrels  ceased  to 
sound,  and  daughters  screamed,  and  mothers  wept. 
It  was  an  image  of  waf  sufficient  of  itself  to  mark 
the  horriblcness  of  civil  war.  The  narrative  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  into  what 
irregularities  a  |>eople  naturally  fmls  when  it  lacks 
the  organic  unity  of  one  general  regimen.  It 
closes  with  the  words,  which  might  form  the  super- 
scription of  the  entire  Book  :  ''There was  no  king 
in  Israel,  and  every  man  could  do  what  seemed  right 
in  his  own  eyes." 

CoNCLUDiKO  NoTB.  —  The  time  in  which  the 
occurrence  at  Gibeah  and  the  events  that  grew 
out  of  it  took  place,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Everything  pomt*  back  to  the  time  in  which  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  Israel's  military  fellow- 
ship under  Joshua  were  yet  living  and  fresh.  It 
is  the  period  concerning  which  it  is  said.  Josh, 
xxiv.  31,  and  Judg.  ii.  7 :  "And  the  people  served 
Jehovah  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days 
of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen 
all  the  great  works  of  Jehovah,  which  he  did  for 
Israel." 

It  is  also  evident  fVom  the  narrative  that  God 
was  still  zealously  served.  Counsel  was  sought  from 

mother  mntt  be  robbed  of  her  child  beoauw  she  loree  it 
The  namtire  in  qucetion  ezhibita  the  neoetsity  of  robbery, 
became  the  stranger  does  not  meet  with  lore. 
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the  Urim  and  Thommim.  The  people  wept  and 
fasted  before  God.  They  brought  bumt-8acriHce:» 
and  peace-offerings.  Of  idolatry,  there  is  not  a 
trace.  Union  with  heathen  women  is  held  incon- 
ceivable. All  Israel  still  feels  itself  under  a  mili- 
tary organization  such  as  obtained  under  Moses 
and  Joshua.  In  all  probability,  no  great  length 
of  time  had  elapsed  since  military  operations  for 
the  conquest  of  the  land  had  come  to  a  stand-still. 
From  Judg.  i.  22-26,  it  may  be  seen  what  great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  conquest  of  Bethel. 
Wnen  the  house  of  Joseph,  in  whose  territory 
Shiloh  and  the  estate  of  the  high-priest  lay  (Josh, 
xxiv.  33),  went  up  against  Bethel,  "Jehovah  was 
with  them.''  It  is  probable  that  from  that  time 
until  into  the  days  of  the  events  that  have  just 
been  related,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  at  Bethel, 
and  that  that  place  was  the  centre  of  military  ac- 
tions. The  ark  must,  however,  have  been  removed 
before  the  end  of  the  Beniamite  war ;  for  ,when 
peace  is  restored,  it  is  found  in  Shiloh.  Its  stay  at 
bethel  cannot  have  been  long,  for  there  is  there  no 
permanent  altar  (ch.  xxi.  4).  The  maidens  of 
Jabesh,  also,  are  not  brought  to  Bethel,  but  to 
Shiloh  (ch.  xxi.  12).  The  exodus  from  E^ypt  is 
still  in  living  remembrance  (ch.  xix.  30).  Just  as 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  order  was,  *'  Judah 
first "  (ch.  1.  1 ),  so  it  is  now  (ch.  xx.  18).  Nothing 
is  visible  as  yet  of  the  partial  efibrts  of  single 
tribes.  All  this  is  most  clearly  deducible  from  me 
fact  that  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
grandson  of  Aaron,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (ch.  XX.  28).  He  was  yet  one  of  those  who 
had  seen  the  great  works  of  Jehovah.  Eleazar, 
his  father,  had  died  after  Joshua.  Until  he  him- 
self died,  Israel's  religious  condition  was  doubtless 
such  as  is  described  in  ch.  ii.  7.  Moreover,  his 
name  and  character  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
events  just  treated  of,  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  preceding  great  age.  It  was  Phinehas 
whose  moral  zeal  mcited  him  to  slay  the  sinning 
Israelite  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  for  which  act 
he  was  praised  as  having  "  turned  away  the  wrath 
of  God'*  (Num.  xxv.  7-12).  To  him,  therefore, 
the  moral  indignation  of  Israel  over  the  criminal 
outrage  of  Benjamin,  is  doubtless  to  be  especially 
attributed.  He  had  been  selected  by  Moses  to  ac- 
company a  hostile  expedition  against  Midian  by 
which  Israel  had  been  seduced  into  heathen  prac- 
tices (Num.  xxxi.  6).  This  expedition  numbered 
twelve  thousand  men,  —  one  thousand  from  each 
tribe.  The  expedition  against  Jabesh-Gilead  was 
organized  in  a  similar  manner.  If  this  type  of 
pnestly  zeal  for  faith  and  purity  of  morals  stood  at 
the  head  of  Israel,  the  whole  war  against  Benjamin, 
at  least  so  far  as  its  motives  are  concerned,  becomes 
plain.  Before  this,  a  similar  war  against  the  two 
and  a  half  transjordanic  tribes  had  almost  occurred. 
These  tribes,  as  we  are  told  in  Josh,  xxii.,  had 
built  themselves  an  altar :  the  sons  of  Israel  this 
side  the  Jordan  thought  that  it  was  intended  for 
idolatrous  purposes.  They  came  together  in  Shi- 
loh, and  resolved  to  proceed  against  the  supposed 
apostates.  But  first  an  embassy  was  sent,  at 
whose  head  Phinehas  again  stood  (ver.  13).  The 
address  which  he  made  to  them  is  altogether  in  the 
spirit  of  the  action  determined  on  against  Benja- 
min. 

But  it  is  precisely  this  last  named  occurrence 
that  enables  us  to  characterize  yet  more  narrowly 
the  catastrophe  related  in  chaps,  xx.  and  xxi.,  and 
to  comprehend  the  design  with  which  it  stands, 
not  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  close  of  the  Book, 
and  alongside  of  the  history  of  Micah.    It  is  not 


stated  that  a  solemn  embassy,  like  that  in  Josh, 
xxii.  19  ff.,  was  sent  to  Benjamin,  to  set  his  sin 
before  him  in  the  spirit  of  kindness.  Everything 
is  indeed  done  according  to  the  forms  of  the  law 
and  under  priestly  instruction,  but  with  such  as- 
sured consciousness  of  power,  and  with  such  car- 
nal fanaticism,  that  the  zeal  is  not  pleasing,  and  is 
finally  attended  by  lamentable  consequences.  The 
moral  motive  of  the  war  against  Benjamin  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  praised ;  but  the  blind  rage  in  victory- 
is  of  the  flesh.  The  crime  of  Benjamin  was  hor- 
rible; but  the  unity,  determination,  and  perse- 
verance which  Israel  manifests  against  this  tribe, 
end  in  a  fanaticism  which  at  last  forgot  that  the 
war  was  waged  only  because  Benjamin  was  a 
brother,  and  that  he  was  treated  worse  than  national 
enemies  had  ever  been.  This  is  the  lesson  which 
the  narrator  designs  to  teach  by  placing  this  nar- 
rative at  the  close  of  his  Book.  He  censures  what 
his  narrative  contained,  for  both  at  its  beginning 
and  at  its  close  he  saya :  **  there  was  no  king  in 
those  days." 

In  the  next  place,  he  furnishes  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  with 
each  other,  in  their  characters,  their  deeds,  and 
their  fortunes.  Both  were  preeminently  warlike. 
But  this  valor,  to  what  did  they  turn  it  1  Why 
was  not  Dan  as  bold  against  the  Philistines  as 
against  peaceful  Laish  ?  or  why  did  not  Benjamin 
turn  his  martial  spirit  i^ainst  Jehus,  a  place  of 
such  importance  to  nim  ?  Dan  founds  an  ioolatroos 
worship  in  order  not  to  lose  his  tribeKX>nscioii8ne88 ; 
and  Benjamin  defends  a  crime  by  way  of  resenting 
the  interference  of  other  tribes.  Dan's  ofTcnse, 
however,  is  justly  deemed  more  heinous  than  that 
of  Benjamin  ;  for  it  committed  AsmritMoi  sin  against 
the  Spirit  of  the  eternal  Grod,  wnile  Benjamin  pro- 
tected a  terrible,  indeed,  but  yet  ouljjleshl^  cnme. 
The  difference  shows  itself  also  in  the  conseqaenoes. 
It  is  true  that  both  Beiyamin  and  Dan  lose  their 
proper  importance.  The  cities  and  territories  of 
ooth  are  taken  by  Judah.  But  the  hero  who  comes 
out  of  Dan,  Samson,  is  none  of  theirs  who  prac- 
tice idolatry  in  the  north.  His  fame  did  not  re- 
dound to  their  honor.  But  out  of  Benjamin  arose, 
after  this,  more  than  one  glorious  deliverer.  When 
he  was  yet  but  a  remnant,  Ehud  rose  np  in  the 
midst  of  him  to  be  a  deliverer.  Saul  and  Jona- 
than—  the  first  king  and  his  royal  son  —  yrere 
Beniamites. 

Tliis  being  so,  the  narrator  allows  the  reproach 
to  fall  on  Israel  of  haring  acted  so  difierently  with 
respect  to  -Dan  and  Benjamin.  In  the  fiice  of 
deeds  like  those  of  Micah  and  Dan,  it  remidned 
inactive,  neither  warned  nor  took  any  other  meas- 
ure, although  the  sins  were  mortal  in  their  nature ; 
whereas  it  nearly  destroyed  Benjamin.  And  even 
before  these  occurrences  in  Benjamin,  where  was 
this  united  strength,  when,  in  disregard  of  the  law, 
heathen  people,  as  the  prophet  tells  them  in  ch.  ii., 
were  left  to  pursue  their  own  modes  of  life  and 
idol  service  ? 

It  was  this  that  drew  the  punishment  after  it 
Had  the  external  uni^  been  in  possession  of  its 
earlier  internal  strength,  not  only  would  the  vic- 
tory over  Benjamin  have  been  gained  more  quickly, 
but  the  servitude  under  foreign  ibes  would  not 
have  (ome  so  soon.  The  observance  of  external 
forms,  the  customary  prayer,  the  usuaj  routine  of 
worship  in  war  and  peace,  are  of  no  avail,  unless 
animated  by  living  faidL 

Israel  felt  that  one  tribe  was  lacking  to  protect 
its  eastern  flank  on  the  Jordan,  when  Moab  in- 
vaded the  country.    True,  it  was  a  Benjamite^ 
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Ehud,  who  delirered  the  country  from  the  tyrant, 
bat  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  Ephraim  (ch.  iii. 
27)  that  he  gained  the  complete  victory.  Hia  own 
tribe  were  too  few  in  numbers.  Even  Saul  was 
still  conscious  that  he  came  from  the  smallest  tribe 
of  Israel  (1  Sam.  ix.  21),  although  under  him 
Israel  abready  felt  that  "  there  was  a  king  in  the 
land." 

HOMILBIICAL  AND  PRAGTIGAL.1 

The  Book  closes  with  two  higl^y  significant 
narratives.  In  connection  widi  w^t  has  gone  be- 
fore, they  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  the  exis^ 
ing  national  organization.  Even  under  the  great 
heroes,  national  unity,  in  the  friU  sense  of  the 
word,  did  no  longer  exist  Deborah  complains  of 
the  indifference  of  the  tribes  to  the  common  weal. 
Gideon  experiences  the  envy  of  Ephraimt  which 
under  Jephthah  breaks  out  into  bloody  hostility. 
Samson  stood  alone,  whom  his  own  people  them- 
selves propose  to  hand  over  to  the  enemy.  The 
Judgesnip  affords  no  guaranty-  of  national  unitj. 
With  this,  there  is  wanting  also  concentrated  dis- 
cipline against  sin.  Sin,  therefore,  can  do  what  it 
will.  There  is  a  lack  of  authority.  Hence,  the 
Book  of  Judges  forms  the  introduction  to  the 
Books  of  the  Kings.  Both  concluding  narratives 
show  what  the  consequences  are  when  the  law  loses 
its  force,  when  faith  grows  weak^  when  apostasy 
breaks  loose,  and  subjective  arbitrariness  asserts 
itself.  The  first  sketches  more  particularly  the  de- 
cay of  nationality,  as  exhibited  in  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  the  individual ;  the  second,  the  discords 
that  result  from  the  passionate  procedures  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  arbitrariness  revealed  by  the 
first,  concerns  spiritual  matters ;  that  bv  the  sec- 
ond, is  fleshly  in  its  nature.  The  first  shows  that 
a^nst  the  service  of  God  anything  may  be  done 
with  impunity:  the  second,  that  for  fleshly  sins 
blood  is  made  to  flow  in  streams.  In  both  cases, 
indeed,  sin  punishes  itself;  but  it  broke  forth,  be- 
cause every  one  did  what  he  would.  Moral  decay 
•  always  shows  itself  first  in  the  priestly  order.  In 
both  narratives,  the  frivolity  of  a  Levite  is  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  lamentable  results  that  ensue. 
Tnis  opens  the  way  to  subjective  arbitrariness  of 
every  kind,  which  superstition  uses  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage. Micah  builds  a  private  sanctuary,  and 
under  priestly  forms  sets  up  idolatry.  He  was 
punished  for  his  sin,  by  being  made  to  experience 
the  thing  he  had  done.  He  committed  a  robbery 
on  the  spirit  of  Israelitish  law,  and  he  was  robbed, 
by  Dan,  of  all  he  had  applied  to  this  purpose.  As 
he  had  done,  so  it  was  done  to  him.  The  arbitra- 
riness which  he  had  exercised,  was  pleasing  to 
others  also.  The  priest  who  had  sold  himself  to 
him,  departed  when  he  found  a  better  buyer.  The 
insubordination  allowed  the  individual,  because 
there  was  no  one  vested  with  general  authority, 
permitted  also  a  tribe  to  leave  its  appointed  terri- 
tory. One  tribe  (Dan),  strong  enough  to  rob  the 
weaker,  but  with  not  enough  spirit  to  win  the  land 
assigned  it  frt>m  the  Philistines,  removes  into  a 
distant  region,  and  destroys  a  peaceable  city. 
Robbery  and  murder  are  followed  by  permanent 
idolatry  under  the  priestly  charge  of  a  descendant 
of  Moses. 
From  all  this  we  may  see  what  the  consequences 

1  [The  foUotrlng  ^  Homiletlcal  and  Praotloal "  pangmptu 
f  based  on  the  whole  of  "  Part  Third  "  of  the  Book,  from 
chap.  XTii.  to  xzi.  IndnaiTe.    Af  will  be  sera,  it  waa  im. 


would  be  were  Christianity  to  become  wholly  in- 
active in  the  state.  Persons,  who  deem  them- 
selves virtuous,  suppose  that  the  religion  of  a  living 
God  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary  for  social 
life.  But  as  soon  as  religion  falls  into  decay,  and 
before  its  influence  ceases  altogether,  the  moral 
supports  of  society  fall  to  pieces.  When  the  min- 
isters of  the  Word  begin  to  regard  good  positions 
more  than  truth,  ruin  is  at  hand.  Venality  is 
followed  by  its  evil  consequences,  although  he  who 
is  ready  to  sell  himself  know  enough  of  the  lan« 
guage  of  the  day  to  conceal  it.  A  Christian  must 
serve  no  idols.  The  more  surely,  therefore,  is  it  a 
sign  of  decay,  when  he  makes  a  business  of  serving 
superstition. 

OTABKB :  The  creature  is  to  be  applied  for  God's 
honor,  but  not  in  honoring  him.  Arbitrariness  in 
parts,  leads  to  arbitrariness  in  the  whole.  If  the 
foundation-stone,  piety,  be  removed,  then  the  tribes, 
like  stones  of  a  building,  fall  apart.  The  fear  of 
God  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom,  and  also  the 
protector  of  all  peace. 

On  Chaps,  xix.-xxi.  — When  the  command  of 
God  is  no  longer  in  the  heart,  priests  become  car- 
nal, and  their  flocks  lawless.  As  the  Levite  runs 
after  a  concubine,  so  the  people  of  Gibeah  seek  the 
indulgence  of  bestial  lusts.  Who  will  imitate  the 
mora&  of  a  master,  who  reiects  God's  sacred  com- 
mand. If  in  Gibeah  the  law  of  Jehovah  is  dis- 
honored with  impunity,  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
they  will  show  obedience  toward  their  brethren  ? 
Israel  is  indignant  at  the  sins  of  Benjamin,  but* 
does  it  turn  away  from  its  own  ?  Virtuous  indig- 
nation is  not  difficult,  but  careful  self-examination 
is  more  necessary.  The  rod  may  undertake  to 
maintain  supremacy,  but  only  truth  can  succeed  in 
doing  it  Civil  war  arises  not  from  political,  but 
from  moral  danp^rs.  The  love  of  peace  will  be^n 
as  soon  as  self-nghteousness  ceases.  Seb.  Schmidt 
observes :  "  The  best  way  of  conciliating  an  enemy 
is  to  do  him  g^ood."  But  kind  deeds  towards  an 
enemy  spring  only  from  love,  which  is  a  daughter 
of  repentance.  Tne  severest  judges  of  morals  often 
know  least  of  this  love.  Love  is  most  needed  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  punish.  Israel  began  to 
grieve  bitterly  when  Benjamin  was  almost  de- 
stroyed. Men  recognize  only  when  too  late,  what 
the  root  was  in  the  beginning.  Lewdness  strangles 
compassion.  Carnal  zeal  consumes  considerate- 
ness.  Self-righteousness  irritates  the  minds  of 
men.  Only  at  the  altar  of  Grod,  through  the  pious 
priest,  does  peace  come  into  being. 

Gbrlach  :  In  all  this  it  becomes  manifest  what 
Israel  might  have  been  and  continued  to  be,  if  it 
had  clung  faithfully  to  the  Lord  and  his  command- 
ments, and  had  preserved  its  covenant  with  the 
Lord,  and  by  that  very  means  its  national  purity, 
unimpaired.  —  The  same:  The  people,  drawing 
near  to  God  in  the  presentation  of  expiatory  burnt- 
offerings,  sought  in  these  ofierings  to  remove  the 
breach  between  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  and  their 
own  sinfolness ;  and  in  the  sacred  meals  that  fol- 
lowed the  offering,  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace  as  they  went  forth  into 
the  holy  war. 

Only  where  the  gospel  is  heard  and  followed,  is 
there  peace.  For  that  reason,  the  Lord,  our  Sav- 
iour, says  to  all  his  disciples :  Peace  be  with  you ! 

practicable  to  place  them  nnder  the  several  parts  of  the 
text  to  which  thej  refer,  according  to  the  plan  parsned  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  volnme  (ef.  the  note  on  p.  19).  —  TR.J 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


i 

INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.     Contents  and  Aim, 

The  little  Book  of  Rutb,  the  exposition  of  which  usually  follows  that  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  consists  of  only  eighty-five  verses  ;  but  these  inclose  a  garden  of  roses,  as  fragrant 
and  lull  of  mystic  calyxes,  as  those  which  the  modern  traveller  still  finds  blooming  and  twin- 
ing about  the  soUtary  ruins  of  Israel  and  Moab,  this  side  the  Jordan  and  beyond.  The  sig- 
nificance and  beauty  of  the  brief  narrative  cannot  be  highly  enough  estimated,  whether 
regard  be  had  to  the  thought  which  fills  it,  the  historical  value  which  marks  it,  or  the  pure 
and  charming  form  in  which  it  is  set  forth.  It  will  be  necessary  rightly  to  seize  its  funda- 
mental idea,  in  order  to  treat  to  advantage  the  other  historical  questions  which  present 
themselves  with  Reference  to  the  time  of  its  composition  and  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Covenant. 

An  ancient  Israelitish  family  of  Bethlehem  fell  into  misery.  They  had  left  their  native 
country  in  a  time  of  distress,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  participating  in  it.  But  in 
the  stranger*s  land,  in  Moab,  a  harder  fate  alights  upon  them.  Death  carries  off  father  and 
sons ;  the  mother  remains  behind,  childless  and  widowed.  True,  she  has  daughters-in-law ; 
*  but  these  are  without  offspring,  and  —  Moabitesses,  aliens,  not  without  fault  chosen  to  be 
wives  of  her  sons.  Naomi's  situation  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  In  Moab  she  cannot  remain ; 
sorrowfully  she  returns  to  Bethlehem.  Her  house  is  desolated  ;  upon  herself,  rests  the  hand 
of  God.  But  in  the  midst  of  despair,  a  consolation  arises  for  her.  Ruth,  her  Moabitish 
daughter-in-law,  remains  with  her,  —  no  dissuasion  of  her  mother-in-law  restrains  her.  She 
gives  up  everything,  native  land  and  paternal  home,  yea,  even  the  hope  of .  better  fortunes, 
continues  faithful  to  her  love  for  Naomi,  and  goes  with  her  to  her  God  and  her  people,  —  but 
in  tears,  poverty,  and  bereavement. 

Naomi  arrives  at  Bethlehem,  but  no  one  helps,  no  one  comforts  her.  Ruth  alone  becomes 
her  support,  —  she  labors,  she  begs  for  her.  Her  piety,  however,  does  not  remain  unknown. 
The  kindnesses  done  to  these  women  by  Boaz,  on  whose  fields  Ruth  had  been  gleaning,  or|gi-' 
nated  solely  in  the  man's  admiration  of  the^ious  love  of  Ruth,  although  it  is  true  that  he  was 
a  kinsman  of  Naomi.  Ruth  the  noble  man  blesses,  because  she  has  taken  refuge  under  the 
wings  of  God  in  Israel.  She  reinstates  her  mother-in-law  in  the  good-will  of  her  relatives. 
She  overcomes  the  prejudices  of  Israel  against  the  stranger.  The  rights  of  an  Israelitish 
wife  fall  to  her  lot.  But  it  is  only  on  account  of  her  love  and  purity  that  the  blessing 
of  Boaz  fulfills  itself.  For  her  mother's  sake  she  enters  once  more  on  a  hard  and  difficult 
n)ad.  But  thereby  the  sorrow  of  Naomi  is  at  last  lifted  away.  Boaz  fulfills  to  Ruth  the 
law  of  Israel,  and  marries  her.  From  the  Moabitess  springs  the  son,  of  whom  David,  the 
king  of  Israel,  who  rose  from  among  the  flocks  of  Bethlehem  to  be  a  hero  and  a  prophet,  is 
the  celebrated  grandson. 

With  good  reason  the  book  is  not  called  "  Naomi,"  or  "  Boaz,"  or  "  the  Descent  of  David," 
but  "  Ruth."  For  she  is  the  central  point  of  the  whole  narrative.  Her  love  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  history  it  relates.  That  she  became  the  ancestress  of  David  was  only  the  reward 
of  her  virtue.  The  idea  to  be  set  forth,  and  which  gives  such  great  significance  to  the  little 
book,  is,  the  power  of  love,  as  conquering  all  national  contrarieties,  hostilities,  and  prejudices. 

It  is  not  a  story  of  romantic  love  between  man  and  woman,  but  of  the  reverential  love  of  a 
widow  for  the  mother  of  her  deceased  husband.  The  love  portrayed  in  .the  character  of  Ruth 
is  of  the  purest,  most  unselfish,  most  extraordinary  kind.     It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  love,  to 
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indicate  its  nature,  that  the  strength  which  leaves  father  and  mother,  and  accepts  the  God 
of  Israel,  is  delineated.  For  Naomi  can  be  thus  loved  of  Ruth  onlj  because  the  latter  has 
some  intuitive  perception  of  the  higher  life  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  her  mother4n-law. 

The  Jewish  narrative,  therefore,  does  not  only,  with  unselfish  uprightness,  set  forth  the  over- 
powermg  deptli  of  affection  of  a  Moabitess ;  it  teaches  also  that  such  love  is  vaUd  before  God, 
without  respect  of  race,  that  through  it  Ruth  b  more  deeply  implanted  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  true  Israel  than  are  natural  cliildren  —  consequently  the  women  say  to  Naomi,  that 
Ruth  is  better  for  her  than  seven  sons  —  and  that  the  blessing  of  God  was  poured  out  in 
superabundant  measure  on  Ruth,  although  a  foreigner,  because  she  had  confessed  the  God 
of  Israel  in  love  and  fix>m  love. 

The  narrative  displays  no  hatred  toward  foreigners,  gives  no  prominence  to  the  keen  dis- 
crimmations  of  the  Mosaic  law  against  the^  notwithstanding  that  they  form  the  background 
of  the  story ;  does  not  blame  the  really  weU-disposed  Orpah,  although  she  turns  back ;  has 
not  a  word  of  reprehension  for  the  anonymous  relative  who  refuses  to  marry  Ruth  ;  but  in 
contrast  to  these  facts,  it  causes  the  brightness  of  the  blessing  that  lights  on  Ruth  to  become 
known.  Orpah  is  forgotten,  the  name  of  the  superstitious  kinsman  unknown,  but  Ruth  — 
is  the  grandmother  of  David.  , 

The  Book  was  not  written  for  the  glorification  of  the  king ;  for  how,  according  to  human 
views,  could  he  be  flattered  by  such  a  descent !  But  the  fact  of  David's  descent  firom  Ruth, 
demonstrates  and  glorifies  the  praise  of  such  as  act  as  she  did.  It  is  a  book  of  praise  of  true 
love  and  virtue ;  a  book  of  reconciliation  for  those  alien  nations  who  betake  themselves  under 
the  wings  of  the  living  God.  In  Boaz  and  Rutk,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  are,  as  it  were,  per- 
sonified. In  order  to  come  under  the  wings  of  Israel,  nothing  is  needed  but  the  love  and 
faith  of  Ruth.  From  these,  and  -not  finom  legal  descent  according  to  the  flesh,  do  the  might 
and  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  proceed.  The  Book,  it  is  often  said,  with  its  contents,  stands 
at  the  portal  of  the  history  of  David  ;  according  to  its  spirit,  it  stands,  like  the  Psalms,  at 
the  gates  of  the  Gospel.  And  this  not  only  on  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  the 
latter,  which  carries  us  back  to  David  and  Boaz,  but  because  of  the  spirit  which  informs  the 
doctrine  of  our  Book,  that  the  greatest  king  of  Israel  sprang  from  the  reconciliation  of  Israel 
and  the  Crentiles,  from  the  marriage  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  in  the  confession  of  Jehovah. 

§  2.     Time  of  Composition. 

It'  is  precisely  the  free  and  loving  spirit  with  which  Ruth  is  depicted,  the  Moabitess  set 
ferth  as  the  ancestress  of  David  for  the  instruction  and  joy  of  the  reader,  that  enables  us,  on 
somewhat  closer  inspection,  to  determine,  with  considerable  definiteness,  the  time  in  which 
alone  the  book  can  have  been  written.*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  say 
nothing  of  the  descent  of  David  from  Ruth.  Without  the  little  book  now  under  considera- 
tion, this  fact  would  be  entirely  unknown  to  us.  For  the  Book  of  Chronicles  also,  although 
it  names  Boaz  as  the  ancestor  of  David  in  such  a  way  that  it  were  easy  to  believe  that  use 
was  made  of  the  last  verses  of  Ruth,  passes  over  the  name  of  Ruth  in  utter  silence. 

That  our  Book  cannot  have  been  written  after  Solomon,  is  evident  firom  1  Kgs.  xL  1,  where 
the  king  is  blamed  for  having  taken  many  foreign  wives  of  Moab,  Ammon,  £dom,  Zidon,  and 
Heth,  **  nations  cpnceming  which  Jehovah  said  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  Te  shall  not  go  in  to 
them,  neither  shall  they  come  in  unto  you.**  It  is  not  for  the  honor  of  Rehoboam  that  the 
historian  relates  that  his  mother  was  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess  (1  Kgs.  xiv.  21).  Nor  is  it 
without  design  that  the  (second)  Book  of  Chronicles,  ch.  xxiv.  26  (the  passage  is  wanting  in 
Kings)  informs  us  that  the  mother  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  King  Joash  was  a  Moabitess, 
of  the  other  an  Ammonitess.  Ezra  says  (ch.  x.  10)  :  *'  Ye  have  transgressed,  and  have 
taken  strange  wives ;  "  and  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  separate  firom  their  wives  were 
noted  down.  Nehemiah  (ch.  xiiL  1  ff.)  went  so  far  as  to  execute  strictly  the  law  that  *'  no 
Ammonite  or  Moabite  should  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  forever.''  These  nega- 
tive data  are  sufiicient  of  themselves  to  refute  the  opinion  that  the  book  written  in  praise  d  a 
Moabitess  who  did  enter  into  the  congregation  of  God,  was  perhaps  composed  in  the  times 
after  Solomon,  or  during  the  exile,  or  when  the  spirit  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah  was  in  the 
ascendant.  It  is  especially  clear  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  in  the  Exile,  fer  in  that 
situation  Israel  maintained  the  sharpest  separation  between  itself  and  the  Gentiles  ^  (c£  EsUi. 

I  The  Mi^hna  (J«&afno<A,  U.  6)  decided  that  a  Levixate  marriage  cannot  be  demanded  bj  a  brother-fa>law,  tf  he  be  the 
•on  of  a  flare  woman  or  of  a  foreigiuT, 
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liL  8).  The  Book,  moreover,  exhibits  a  homelike,  peaceful  coloring  inconsistent  with  that 
time  of  expatriation  and  distress.  It  cannot  even  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  for 
in  that  case  the  genealogy  at  the  close  would  hardly  have  failed  to  add :  *'  And  David  begat 
Solomon." 

But  there  are  not  wanting  positive  grounds  which  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Book 
originated  in  the  time  of  David,  and  while  he  occupied  the  throne,  —  circumstances  which 
add  their  own  instruction  to  that  of  the  Book.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  our  informa- 
tion concerning  the  great  revolution  brought  about  in  Israel  by  the  achievements,  spirit,  and 
reign  of  David,  is  very  meagre  and  fragmentary.  But  it  is  also  true  that  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne  at  Jerusalem  was  not 
merely  a  hero,  but  a  creative  genius,  whom  singular  sufferings  and  experiences  had  thor- 
oughly tried,  and  in  whom  the  full  heart  of  Israel  beat  powerfully  and  grandly,  although  he 
appears  not  without  the  human  coloring  of  his  age.  From  the  very  opening  of  his  public 
career  in  the  combat  with  Groliath,  and  ever  after,  he  displays,  as  no  one  else  did,  the  enthu- 
siastic strength  of  faith  and  the  immovable  religious  convictions  of  a  true  Israelite ;  and  yet 
it  was  he,  driven  into  exile  through  Saul's  distrust,  who  more  than  any  other  hero  or  prince, 
before  or  afler,  came  into  peculiar  contact  with  alien  nations.  It  was  doubtless  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  recollection  that  his  great-grandmother  was  a  Moabitess,  that  he  went  to  the 
king  of  Moab  and  said,  "  Let  my  father  and  my  mother,  I  pray  thee,  come  forth  and  be 
with  you,  till  I  know  what  God  will  do  to  me"  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8).  Accordingly,  he  causes  his 
&ther  and  mother  to  emigrate  to  the  same  country  whither  Elimelech  and  his  family  had 
gone.  And  they  remained  in  Moab  until  David  was  master  of  Jerusalem.  So  also,  at  a 
later  time,  he  remembers  that  the  king  of  Anmion  had  formerly  shown  him  kindness  (2  Sam. 
X.  2).  While  he  was  hiding  in  the  cave  of  Adullani,  all  sorts  of  wild  and  warlike  people 
collected  about  him,  of  whom  he  formed  his  band  of  heroes  and  afterwards  his  body-guard. 
Their  names  Kerethi  and  Pelethi  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  etc.)  sufficiently  indicate  their  foreign 
origin.  He  abode  a  long  time  in  the  Philistine  city  of  (jath  (1  Sam.  xxvii.)  ;  and  there 
bands  of  brave  men  attached  themselves  so  entirely  to  him,  that  they  continued  faithful  to 
him  even  in  his  last  great  distress,  brought  upon  him  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  18).  But 
everywhere  he  bore  alofb  the  banner  of  his  God  and  people.  Whoever  followed  him,  entered 
not  merely  into  his  personal  interests,  but  also  into  those  of  Israel  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  10,  etc.). 
Through*  the  glory  and  heroism  of  his  history,  aided  by  the  preparatory  influence  of  Saul's 
achievements,  the  heathen,  who  till  then  continued  to  reside  among  Israel,  were  undoubtedly 
for  the  most  part  amalgamated  with  Israel,  so  that  the  intellectual  preponderance  of  Israel, 
reinforced  by  military  superiority,  suppressed  idolatry  and  extended  the  acknowledgment  of 
Jehovah. 

We  are  reminded  here  especially  of  Uriah,  who  fell  a  victim  to  David's  unlawful  passions. 
This  man,  a  hero  and  distinguished  personage  in  Israel,  was  a  Hittite  or  descendant  of  Heth 
(2  Sam.  xi.  8).  From  his  widow,  that  is,  from  an  Israelitish  woman  once  married  to  a 
Hittite,  sprang  king  Solomon,  just  as  David  descended  from  a  Moabitish  woman,  the  widow 
of  an  Israelite.  Nor  is  Uriah  the  only  foreigner  among  David's  distinguished  warriors  ;  the 
list  includes  also  an  Ammonite  named  Zelek  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  87).  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
David  deposits  the  ark  of  God  in  the  house  of  a  Gittite,  that  is,  a  man  who  originated  m 
Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines.  He  was  called  Obed  Edom,  thus  bearing  the  same  name 
with  David*s  grandfather,  the  son  of  Ruth.^  His  surname  Edom  also  betrays  his  alien 
origin.  The  ark  of  Grod  was  three  months  in  his  dwelling,  and  God  blessed  him  and  his 
house. 

Yet  more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  the  saddest  hours  of  David's  life,  when  his  favorite 
son,  Absalom,  and  the  chief  men  of  Israel  fell  away  from  him,  only  such  as  had  tiurned  from 
among  alien  nations  to  Israel  and  its  Crod  remained  true  to  him.  He  himself  had  the  same 
experience  which  Naomi  had  trith  Ruth ;  they  who  loved  him  dared  everything  for  him  and 
with  him.  An  Ammonite  supplies  him  with  provisions  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27). 
Especially  prominent  is  Hushai  the  Archite,^  the  companion  of  David,  who  in  the  hour  of 
distress  adheres  to  him,  and  renders  him  most  important  service  at  the  court  of  Absalom,  in 

1  In  the  Lerfiate  mwrrlaffB  of  Rath  th«  fTmboIfnn  of  the  shoe  wu  employed.  Obed  Edom  wm  the  son  of  snoh  a 
marrhge.  It  Is  preoimly  with  referenoe  to  Bdom  thut  the  flguratlTe  expresdoa  :  <*  I  oast  my  shoe  upon  it,**  twice  occurs 
In  the  Psalms  (1x.  and  erili.)-  The  Book  of  Chronicles  flmt  calls  Obed  Edom  a  LeTlts.  Errors,  howerer,  such  as  those 
into  whkfh  expositoni  fUl  eonceming  Kenas  (cf  (V>m.  on  JudfCfS,  oh.  i.  16),  most  here  also  be  arolded. 

S  Of  Arke,  In  Phcsoicla.     Cf  MoTers.  PfittmtUr,  II.  i.  115. 
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thwarting  the  intrigues  of  the  apostate  Abithophel  (2  Sam.  zv.  32  ff.).  Touching  is  the 
fidelity  of  Ittai,  the  man  of  Gath.  The  king  sajs  to  hun  (2  Sam.  xv.  19  ff.)  :  "  Wherefore 
goest  thou  also 'with  us  ?  return  to  thy  place,  and  abide  with  the  king,  for  thou  art  a  stranger. 
If  thou  art  banished,  go  to  thy  native  place.*  Whereas  thou  earnest  but  yesterday,  should 
I  this  day  make  thee  go  up  and  down  with  us  ?  seeing  I  go  whither  I  may ;  return  thou,  and 
take  back  thy  brethren  :  mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee !  "  David,  the  fleeing  king,  who  in 
his  old  age  must  leave  his  capital,  speaks  like  Naomi.  The  answer  of  Ittai  shows  that  he, 
like  Ruth,  has  turned  to  the  God  of  Israel :  ''  As  Jehovah  liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the  king 
liveth,  surely  in  what  place  my  lord  the  king  shall  be,  whether  in  death  or  life,  even  there 
also  will  thy  servant  be."  Never  again,  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Israel,  do  such  relations 
come  to  view.  Under  their  influence,  and  therefore  during  the  reign  of  David,  the  composition 
of  a  book  which  commemorates  the  truth  and  love  of  a  Grentile,  was  perfectly  naturaL  It  in 
a  signature  of  the  spirit,  more  active  in  Israel  then  than  at  any  other  time,  which  recognized 
faith  in  God  as  the  kernel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saw  Uiat  not  only  natural,  but  aJso 
spiritual  Israelites  could  become  its  children.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  especially 
in  the  Psalms  that  the  relations  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  unfolded.  Take 
as  s^imens  of  many  similar  passages,  these  two :  "  Thou  makest  me  the  head  of  the  nations ; 
a  people  that  I  knew  not,  serves  me  "  (Ps.  xviii.  43).*  "  All  the  families  of  the  nations  shall 
bow  down  before  thee ;  for  the  kingdom  Is  Jehovah's,  and  he  rules  among  the  nations  "  (Ps. 
xxu.  27,  28).« 

To  point  out  definitely  the  years  of  David's  reign  during  which  the  Book  was  written,  will 
hardly  be  possible.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  done  when  he  stood  on  the  summit 
of  his  glory  and  enjoyed  peace  on  all  sides.  At  that  time,  a  contemplative  view  of  the  king's 
history,  in  which  so  many  men  of  alien  origin  had  distinguished  Uiemselves  by  wonderful 
fidelity,  gave  rise  to  our  Book.  It  may  be  assumed  that  its  narrative  concerning  David's 
excellent  ancestress  influenced  the  bearing  of  the  king's  faithful  Grentile  subjects,  as  manifested 
in  the  catastrophe  of  Absalom.  It  is  a  genuine  historical  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  David, 
that  it,  and  not  the  Psalter  merely,  is  Messianic.  It  is  informed  by  the  idea  of  universality 
bounded  only  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah.  It  brought  about  closer  connections 
between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The 
fall  of  this  king,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  consists  in  the  very  fact  that  he  no  longer 
subjected  these  connections  to  the -domination  of  the  God  of  Israel,  but  suffered  his  own  faith 
and  morals  to  be  overcome  by  hejithen  influences.  Solomon  would  not  have  been  to  blame 
for  taking  wives  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  if  these,  like  Ruth,  had  confessed  Jehovah ;  his  fall 
consisted  in  his  taking  heathen  wives,  who  withdrew  him  from  the  pure  service  of  Grod.  The 
Messianic  idea  was  distorted,  consequently  obliterated  and  for  a  long  time  lost,  and  only 
restored  by  the  vision  of  the  prophets. 

Nothing  of  importance  can  be  urged  against  assigning  the  origin  of  our  Book  to  this  period, 
almost  the  only  time  in  which  it  can  have  been  written.  The  arguments  which  Bertheau, 
after  Ewald  and  other  earlier  critics,  founds  on  linguistic  peculiarities,  are  not  at  all  conclu- 
sive, and  are  sufficiently  met  by  Keil's  counter-remarks  (Einleit,  §  137).'  The  more  unusual 
expressions  are  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  matter,  and  are  also  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  narrative  exhibits  life  in  its  popular  aspect,  and  probably  makes  use  of  popular  forms  of 
speech  which  to  us  seem  Chaldaizing.  This  very  circumstance  attests  the  antiquity  of  the 
Book.  A  book  of  similar  character,  written  in  the  Exile,  would  no  longer  possess  the  mani- 
fold idioms  peculiar  to  original  forms  and  views  of  life.  Considering  the  small  number  of 
literary  productions  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  several  earlier  centuries  of  Hebrew 
history,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  places  of  their  composition  and  the  dialect  of  their  writers, 
it  is  manifest  that  any  attempts  to  fix  the  time  in  which  any  work  was  written  by  tneans  of  a 
few  grammatical  p>eculiaritie8  alone,  must  always  be  exceedingly  problematicaL  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  contents  of  the  Book  itself  contradict  the  conclusion  to  which  such 
a  method  of  argumentation  has  led.  For  these  speak  decidedly  against  an  exilic,  and  in  favor 
of  a  Palestinian  origin,  in  a  peaceful,  and  indeed  a  definitely  limited  period.  Critics  have 
paid  only  too  little  continuous  attention  to  these  contents,  atid  hence  were  led  to  overestimate 
sundry  externalities  of  the  Book. 

1  [Thif  ia  Dr.  Cuiel'i  own  rradertng  of  the  difflcalt  wordi  Tf^SppV  n^lH  nbitajl.— Ta.J 
S  This  Paalm,  at  least,  is  admitted  by  Olshaosen  also  to  be  DaTidio.  *  Psalmen^  p.  9^ 

t  The  history  of  this  Psalm  might  alone  testify  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  modem  oritieism  will  allow  it.  DeUtaeh 
•ays  {Di*  FMatmen^  p.  194) :  "  It  is  a  DaTidie  Psahn,  of  the  time  dariog  which  its  author  was  perseented  by  8aiiL'' 
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§  8.     Position  in  the  Canon. 

The  positioD  which  Jewish  tradition  assigned  to  our  Book  in  the  Canon,  may  likewise 
be  due  to  the  spirit  of  its  contents.  The  Septuagint,  it  is  true,  attached  it  closely  to  the 
Book  of  Judges,  as  if  it  were  but  an  appendix  of  that  work,^  and  was  followed  therein  by 
Josephus  and  the  Christian  Fathers  who  were  for  the  most  part  dependent  on  that  version. 
Possibly,  the  desire  to  make  the  number  of  books  equal  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet may  have  contributed  to  this  result;  for  even  in  later  times  the  supposed  coincidence  was  * 
invested  with  symbolical  significance.  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs,  and  Canticles  could  not  be  so 
directly  attached  to  another  book,  there  being  none  specially  devoted  to  the  history  of  Solo- 
mon, while  Ruth  and  Lamentations  could  readily  be  joined  to  other  writings.  But  it  cannot 
have  been  for  liturgical  purposes  merely,  that  the  Canon  of  the  Palestinian  Jqws,  as  appears 
from  the  Talmud,  corroborated  by  manuscripts  and  traditions,  considers  Ruth  as  well  as 
Lamentations  as  a  separate  work,  and  never  unites  it  with  Judges.  If  the  little  work  be 
viewed  simply  as  a  genealogical  narrative  introductory  to  the  history  of  David,  then,  indeed, 
its  proper  place  is  between  Judges'  and  the  Books  of  Samuel.  But  since  this  is  not  its  true 
character,  since  it  ^ets  forth  a  higher  idea,  of  which  the  birth  of  David  is  but  the  crown  and 
confirmation,  an  independent  position  was  rightly  assigned  to  it.  The  Messianic  doctrine 
contained  in  it  invested  it  with  greater  importance.  Now,  fi*om  the  fact  that  the  Jews  con- 
tinued the  Book  in  this  separate  and  independent  position,  although  they  saw  that  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  viewed  him  as  the  descendant  of  Ruth,  it  may  be  inferred  thal^in  the  Palestin- 
ian canon  Ruth  held,  even  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  same  position  as  at  present  It 
harmonizes  well  with  this,  Uiat  from  primitive  times  the  Book  was  read  during  the  Feast  of 
Weeks.  For  this  cannot  have  been  done  simply  because  a  harvest  scene  occurs  in  it.'  The 
practice  must  rather  be  connected  with  a  belief  that  Ruth  prefigures  the  entrance  of  the 
heathen  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  and  with  the  idea  that  the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  which  law,  as  the  Midrash  explains,  was  given  to  all 
nations,  only  it  was  not  accepted  by  them.  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  we  know,  corresponded  to 
the  Christian  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out,  according  to  the  words  of  Joel, 
on  all  flesh,  and  the  Grospel  was  preached  to  all  the  world. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  Book  of  Ruth  offers  an  interesting  parallel  to  that  of  Judges. 
While  the  latter  exhibits  the  military  history  of  Israel,  the  former  introduces  us  to  the  peace- 
ful private  life  of  the  people.  We  hear  no  trumpet-blasts  or  paeans  of  triumph,  only  the  rus- 
tling of  the  sickles  among  the  grain  stalks  salutes  our  ears.  We  find  ourselves  transported 
into  the  rural  fkmily  life  of  Israel.  Not  the  warrior  or  king,  but  the  farmer  and  householder 
find  their  prototypes  here.*  The  little  book  relates  a  narrative  of  social  village  life,  and  within 
its  brief  compass  exhibits  the  profoundest  sorrow,  the  noblest  love,  and  all  the  attractiveness 
of  an  Israelitish  life  of  faith.  Naomi  and  Boaz  are  not  painted  in  the  same  colors  as  Deb- 
orah and  Gideon.  But  the  love  of  Ruth  and  Orpah  can  only  have  grown  up  in  the  household 
of  NaomL  Israel's  fitthers  and  husbands  must  have  so  lived  as  to  enchain  even  afler  their 
death  the  hearts  of  foreign  and  childless  widows.  With  what  nobility  and  moral  beauty  the 
faithful  in  Israel  were  adorned,  is  seen  in  Poaz.  The  whole  picture  is  siumounted  by  a  calm, 
clear  sky.  The  reader  finds  himself  now  in  the  open  field,  now  on  the  road,  and  anon 
among  the  assembly  of  citizens  at  the  gate.  The  unadorned  narrative  shows  such  art  in 
grouping,  preserves  such  moderation,  causes  the  finest  lessons  to  shine  through  so  gently,  and 
withal  displays  such  great  vivacity,  that  the  aesthetics  of  the  little  work  alone  yield  an 
important  testimony  to  its  origin.  It  can  have  arisen  only  under  siuroundings  such  as  those 
it  describes.     It  breathes  an  air  of  freedom  and  peace  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  unrest 

1  [Subjoined  It  wlthont  a  tepwate  title.  The  Jewish  canon  places  it  in  the  third  clue  of  0.  T.  booki,  the  Ketfanbim 
or  Hagiographa.  Its  place  in  this  class  is  Tariabl* ;  the  Talmod  and  some  BIS3.  give  it  the  first,  bat  most  BfSS.  the  fifth 
place.     Cf.  Wright,  Book  of  Ruth,  introd.  $  zi.  4.  —  Ta.] 

tt  The  reasoQii  for  this  usage  given  by  Baschi  and  others,  are,  in  their  final  consequences,  undonbtedly  tantamonnt  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  among  the  nations.     Of.  Heldenhdm,  Maehsor  SeJubnoth,  1811,  p.  106,  note. 

•  [WoKDswoBTH  (contruting  the  Book  of  Ruth  with  that  of  Judges) :  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  like  some  beautifhl  land- 
scape of  Claude,  with  its  soft  mellow  hues  of  quiet  eTentide,  and  the  peaceftil  expanse  of  its  calm  lake,  placed  side  by 
side  with  some  stem  picture  of  SalTator  Rosa,  exhibiting  the  shock  of  armies  and  the  storm  of  war ;  and  reoelTlng  more 
beauty  from  the  ehiarO'Cseuro  of  the  contrui  Or,  if  we  may  adopt  another  comparison,  derired  ih>m  classical  literature, 
the  Book  of  Ruth,  coming  next  after  the  Book  of  Judges  [which  he  regards  as  its  proper  place],  Is  like  a  transition  fhun 
the  dark,  terrific  scenes  of  a  tragedy  of  .fischylus,  to  the  fresh  and  beauUfrU  landscapes  of  somer  pastoral  idyl  of  Theoc- 
ritus, transporting  us  to  the  rural  Thalysia,  or  harvest-home,  under  the  shade  of  elms  and  poplars,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Halls  (Idyl  tU.  1,  8),  or  to  the  flowery  msadows  and  sheepwalks  on  those  of  the  Arethusa  or  Anapus  {Idyl  I.  68, 117 ; 
rii.  161).  -  Ta.] 
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and  servitade  of  the  £xile.  Indeed,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  author  must  have 
lived  in  Bethlehem  itself.  He  loves  to  indicate,  with  untutored  art,  the  peculiarities  of 
speech  which  obtain  among  his  dramatis  persona.  He  makes  his  rustics  talk  in  rustic 
fiuhion,^  while  yet,  when  Boaz  speaks  on  elevated  subjects,  the  language  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  theme. 

§  4.     Time  of  the  History. 

The  time  in  which  the  occurrences  themselves  took  place,  can  hardly  be  more  closely 
determined.  Boaz  was  the  great-grandfather  of  David.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
between  Boaz  and  Obed,  or  Obed  and  Jesse,  other  names  have  fallen  out.  A  wider  remove 
of  Ruth  from  David  contradicts  the  thought  and  doctrine  of  the  Book.  The  view  that  Boaz 
may  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Gideon  *  is  without  anything  to  support  it.  The  Book 
suggests  not  a  hint  of  war ;  and  although  it  speaks  of  famine  in  the  land,  there  is  not  the 
least  indication  that  it  was  a  result  of  hostile  devastations.  Much  rather  does  ch.  i.  6  (cf.  the 
Comment.)  suggest  elemental  causes.  The  ancient  opinion,  found  in  Josephus,  which  places 
the  occurrences  of  our  Book  in  the  time  of  Eli,  has  certainly  much  greater  probability  in  its 
favor,  since  the  later  years  of  Boaz  and  the  life  of  Obed  may  be  conceived  as  running  parallel 
with  the  life  of  £Ii,  and  that  of  Samuel  with  Jesse.  It  is  also  remarked  below  that  an  atti- 
tude of  mutual  hostility  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines,  may  explain  why  Elimelech  emi- 
grated to  Moab. 

Some  expositors  (Ewald,  Bertheau)  have  found  that  the  author  of  our  Book  maintains  a 
specially  "  learned  bearing,"  because  in  ch.  iv.  he  gives  information  concerning  certun  old 
customs,  and  have  inferred  from  it  that  he  must  have  written  at  a  late  period.  But  he  has 
only  done,  in  the  simplest  manner,  what  it  is  the  duty  of  every  narrator  to  do,  namely,  explain 
and  give  information  on  points  in  need  of  it.  He  gives  a  picture  of  popular  life ;  in  which 
he  no  more  excuses  himself  from  drawing  the  pursuit  of  the  humble  gleaner  than  the  transac- 
tions at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Perhaps  nothing  testifies  more  clearly  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Book  than  ch.  iv.  The  Mosaic  law  speaks  of  the  pulling  off  of  the  shoe  only  in  the  particu- 
lar case  in  which  a  widow,  being  refused  marriage  by  her  deceased  husband's  brother,  is 
authorized  to  subject  the  offender  to  this  action  as  a  sign  of  disgrace.  But  this  was  only  a 
special  application  of  a  more  general  symbolical  idea  connected  with  the  shoe,  and  explana- 
tory of  its  earlier  use  in  transactions  of  exchange  and  redemption  generally.'  Now,  it  was 
just  because  the  Mosaic  law  prescribed  the  use  of  the  shoe  only  in  the  case  just  mentioned, 
that  it  ceased  to  be  used  on  other  occasions.  Consequently,  it  was  precisely  during  the  better 
observance  of  the  law  under  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  that  its  use  as  the  general  symbol  of 
transfer  of  rights  or  property  had  become  obsolete.  That  which  takes  place  at  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem  is  no  such  transaction  as  is  described  in  Deut.  xxv.  7  ff.  The  unknown  kinsman 
does  not  regard  it  as  such.  It  has  reference  solely  to  the  redemption  of  the  landed  property. 
Nor  is  Ruth  present.  Had  the  Book  been  written  in  the  Exile,  when  the  letter  of  the  law 
had  become  impressed  upofi  the  people,  an  explanation  of  this  absence  would  not  have  been 
wanting,  just  as  Josephus  conceives  it  necessary  to  add,  quite  in  opposition  to  the  narrative, 
that  Ruth  having  been  sent  for  by  Boaz,  the  whole  levirate  process  was  performed  according 
to  legal  prescription.     In  our  auUior's  time  the  recollection  of  the  usages  he  describes,  was 

1  A  Act  which  dmriy  maniteti  Itself  to  the  so-called  OhakUlsnaui.  Oompan,  fat  inctanes,  the  oonTwaatioD  of  Naomi 
with  her  daughters,  ch.  i.,  that  of  Boas  with  RuUx,  ch.  ii.,  etc.     GL  Keil,  EMtUwrng^  f  187,  note  8. 

8  [Among  later  writers  who  fiivor  this  opinion,  Hengstenberg  may  be  mendooed,  who  mges  that  if  tiie  fcmlne  had 
resulted  fh>in  bad  harvents,  it  must  also  have  extended  to  the  ndghborlng  land  of  Moab,  and  points  out  how  well  the  ten 
years^  sq}oum  in  Moab  Hgrees  with  the  seven  years'  oppression  by  the  Midianites,  tor  **  some  years  must  necessarily  have 
elapfied  till  the  land  could  reeoTer  from  its  efieets,  and  again  present  that  flourishing  state  of  cuItiTation  in  which  Naomi 
Ibuod  ic  on  her  return  "  {Dissert,  on  Pent.^  iL  92,  note,  Ryland's  translation).  Bertheau  (Com.  p.  284)  replies  that  the 
time  of  Gideon  is  inconsistent  with  the  genealogy  of  ch.  It.  21,  22.  which  affnnis  the  on^  eertain  data  Ibr  deternuning 
the  question.  He  places  the  history  In  the  latter  part  of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  or  somewlMre  in  tiM  earlier  part  of  the 
Philistine  domination  over  Israel.  Kdl  In  his  EtnUitung^  §  187,  note  1  (2d  edit,  1869)  agrees  with  Berthean,  and  fixes 
on  the  time  shortly  before  Eli ;  but  in  his  commentary  (publ.  1868)  adopts  the  view  of  Hengstenberg,  and  although  he 
thinks  it  not  impontble  that  the  genealogy  is  incomplete,  so  Uiat  Obed  may  have  been  (he  grandfiuher  of  Jesse,  yet 
endeaTors  to  show  that  even  on  the  supposition  that  it  in  complete,  Obed  may  have  been  bom  in  the  last  years  of  Qldeon. 
But  he  appears  to  forget  that  the  combination  of  the  fiunine  with  the  Midianitlc  devastations  requires  Obed  to  be  bom, 
not  in  the  last,  but  in  the  earlier  years  of  Gideon  ;  for  the  impression  left  by  the  narratlTe  is  that  the  union  of  RvA 
with  Boas  took  place  not  very  long  after  the  return  from  Moab  (cf.  oh.  1.  22  b).  Now,  suppoting  that  the  •mdgraHoo 
occurred  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Midianlte  oppression,  the  retom,  ten  yean  afterwards,  would  lUl  in  the  8th  year  of 
Gideon.  But  flrom  say  the  10th  year  of  Gideon  to  ttie  birth  of  DtkTid  is  according  to  Kail's  own  reekonlng,  a  period  of 
127  years,  somewhat  too  long  to  be  spanned  by  means  of  one  loterreniug  birth.  Aocordlog  to  Dr.  Oassal's  ehrooology 
(of.  Introd.  to  Judges,  §  4)  the  Interval  would  be  thirty  years  longer.  —  Ta.] 

t  Ct  the  Gommeutary  on  chs.  lii.  and  iv. 
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firesber ;  the  usages  themselves  having  disappeared  bat  a  few  generations  before.  Nor  is  this 
nodce  of  obsolete  customs  peculiar  to  the  Book  of  Buth.  Other  O.  T.  books  make  similar 
explanations.  Thus,  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  observes  that  ^  formerly  "  prophets 
weic  called  "  seers  "  (1  Sam.  ix.  9)  ;  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges  frequently  gives 
the  earlier  names  of  cities  of  which  he  has  occasion  to  speak. 

§  5.     Translations  and  Commentaries. 

TLe  translation  of  our  Book  in  the  Septuagint  bears  a  verbal  character.  The  relation 
of  Josephus  (.4n/.  v.  9)  evinces  his  efforts  to  bring  the  statements  of  the  Biblical  accounts 
into  harmony  with  the  prescription  of  the  law  as  observed  in  his  time,  and  not  to  allow  the 
virtues  of  Israel  to  be  too  much  eclipsed  by  those  of  foreigners.  The  Chaldee  translation, 
the  Targum,  being  intended  for  the  public  instruction  of  the  people,  follows  the  same  coiu'se 
yet  more  decidedly.  It  carries  back  into  the  ancient  times  of  Ruth  a  good  deal  of  later 
apprehension  and  exposition.  Its  interpolations  may  be  found  collected,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  Midrash  Ruth  Rabba,^  which,  on  its  part,  has  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Gemara  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  older  Midrashim.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  gives  expositions  of  detached  passages 
of  Ruth:  Berachotk,  7;  Sabbat,  113;  Jehamoth,  47;  Nasir,  23;  Babakama,  80;  Baba- 
batkra,  91 ;  Sanhedrin,  19.  There  is  another  collection  of  Rabbinical  interpretations  in 
JalkxU  Simeoni,  tom.  ii.  ed.  Venez.  n.  596  ff. 

Interesting  philological  explanations  on  the  Chaldee  version  of  the  Targum  are  given  in 
the  rare  book  :  Perush  hamilothf  Krakau,  1540-44.  The  most  important  commentaries  of 
mediaeval  Jewish  scholars, -are  those  of  Raschi  and  Ibn  Esra.  The  commentary  of  Solomon 
ben  Melech  was  published  by  Job.  Ben.  Carpzov,  in  the  Collegium  Rabbinico  Biblicum  in 
lUyrum  Ruth,  Lips.  1 703,  and  republished  by  Reland. 

The  earlier  Christian  theology  accorded  little  special  treatment  to  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Cas- 
siodorus  {De  Divinis  Lectionibus,  cap.  1)  says :  "  Ancient  expositions  I  have  nowhere  been 
able  to  find.  I  have  however  persuaded  the-  pious  presbyter  Bellator  to  write  explanations, 
and  he  has  said  much  in  praise  of  this  woman  and  others  in  two  books."  But  of  the 
work  of  this  Bellator  nothing  is  known,  cf.  Serarius,  p.  680,  ch.  8.  In  later  ages,  the  expos- 
itors, older  and  more  recent,  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  are  also  to  be  consulted  on  Ruth.  Most 
prominent  among  these  are  the  commentaries  of  Rupert  v.  Deutz,  Sanctiub,  Serarius, 
Grotius,  Clericus,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  Berthcau,  and  Keil.^ 

For  special  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  the  following  are  to  be  named :  Christ.  Aug. 
Heumann,  Poecile,  tom.  i.  180,  and  ii.  383  ;  J.  W.  Weinrich,  Hist,  und  theoL  Betrachtungen 
gelehrter  Dinge,  p.  237,  etc.;  Job.  Jac.  Rambach,  NotoB  liberiores  in  libellum  Ruthce  ex,  rec. 
J.  U.  Michaelis  in  liberior.  adnot.  in  Hagiographos^  tom.  ii.  Hals,  1720.  The  Collegium  of 
Carpsov  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  Book  was  translated  [into  German]  and  explained  by  Dereser,  Frankfort,  1806,  and 
by  von  Riegler,  Wiirzburg,  1812.  Compare  Umbreit  on  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Book,  in 
the  Studfien  und  Kritiken^  1834,  ii.  In  1856  appeared:  Metzger,  Liber  Ruth  ex  A«&r.  in  lat. 
versus  perpetuceque  interpret.  iUustr.  Tiib.  4. 

Usefrd  especially  for  teachers  of  Hebrew  is  :  The  Book  of  Ruth  in  Hebrew^  with  a  critically 
revised  Text,  various  Readings^  including  a  new  collation  of  twenty-eight  Hebrew  MSS.,  and 
a  grammatical  and  critical  Commentary ;  to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee  Targum^  etc.,  by 
Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  M.  A.,  British  Chaplain  at  Dresden.     Leipzig,  1864. 

[Wordsworth's  Commentary  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  Judges  contains  notes  on 
Ruth  also.  A  Comment  on  Ruth^  by  Thomas  Fuller,  D.  D.,  London,  1868  (originally  pub- 
lished in  1654),  is  a  homiletical  production,  abounding  in  striking  thoughts  quaintly  expressed. 
It  only  extends,  however,  to  the  end  of  ch.  ii.  The  Rich  Kinsman^  or  History  of  Ruth,  by 
S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.  —  Tr.] 

§  6.     Homiletical  Introduction^ 

The  Book  of  Ruth  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  0.  T.,  but  abounds  in  material  for 
homiletical  instruction.     It  was  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Holy  Scriptures  not  merely  on 

1  or.  ZoDS,  OotteidifnutUeht  Vortrdgf,  p.  266. 
t  Gf.  also  Wolff,  BiMiotheca  Hebr<ra^  ii.  78 ;  it.  18. 

S  [Hart,  M  In  Jodgun.  the  sathor  appended  hit  ^  Homiletleal  Hiota  '^  In  a  body  at  the  cloee  of  the  Oaanneiitary.     For 
the  lake  of  conrenlence  lu  well  as  uulfonnity,  tb^  have  here  alio  been  dirtributed  and  placed  in  Immediate  eonnectlon 
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accoant  of  its  ultimate  aim  and  issue,  but  also  for  the  instructiveness  q£  the  narratire  in 
itself.  The  O.  T.  points  everywhere  through  history  to  completion,  even  as  Christ  him- 
self savB  :  I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth,  the  Alpha  and  Omega. 

The  Book  of  Ruth  does  not  preach  by  means  of  mighty  deeds  of  war  inspired  by  fedth,  like 
those  of  Gideon  and  Samson,  but  by  acts  of  love,  which  demand  no  less  strength  of  soul. 
Grod  can  be  praised  not  only  with  timbrels  and  trumpets,  but  also  in  quietness  and  silence. 
There  is  a  heroism  of  faith  in  the  fieimily,  at  the  sick-bed,  and  in  grief  for  those  we  love, 
which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Barak.  Jephthah  found  it  easier  to  triumph  over  Ammon 
than  to  subdue  his  sorrow  on  account  of  his  daughter.  It  is  often  easier  to  die  for  the  fiuth, 
than  in  the  midst  of  men  to  live  for  it. 

The  Book  .  tells  of  no  prophetic  woman  like  Deborah.  But  it  tells  of  women  whose 
hearts  were  capable  of  pure  love,  and  such  love  is  always  prophetic.  The  fires  which  rouse 
a  nation  to  enthusiasm  glowed  in  Deborah  ;  but  in  the  women  of  our  book  burned  the  gentle 
flames  of  the  household  hearth,  which  distress  and  desertion  cannot  quench.  The  Book 
of  Judges  tells  of  a  prophetess  who  was  strong  as  a  man ;  the  Book  of  Ruth  of  a  man  who 
was  tender  as  a  woman.  t 

No  psalms  Ufl  up  their  lofly  strains  in  the  Book  of  Ruth.  The  scene  of  its  history  is  not 
laid  in  the  temple  where  the  harp  of  Crod  resounds,  —  its  central  figure  is  neither  king  nor 
poet.  But  the  whole  Psalter  was  bom  of  suffering  and  love  in  God,  like  as  David,  the 
psalmist,  descended  from  Ruth.  A  people  must  first  have  families  in  whom  God  is  mani- 
fested forth  by  love  and  truth,  before  inspired  singers  can  rise  up  from  it  to  tune  their  harps 
with  power.  By  the  side  of  Sarah  and  Rebecca  stands  the  retiring  woman,  who  as  Dante 
says  (J^arad,  xxxii.  11),  was 

**  AnoMtreM  of  th«  liDgvr,  who  for  dok 
Of  the  misdeed  Mid,  Mtstrert  irm." 

Our  Book  contains  no  stem  denunciations  nor  sorrowing  lamentations  over  Israel,  its  peo- 
ple, princes,  and  priests ;  but  deeply  impressive,  penetrating  to  the  heart,  is  the  instance  it 
gives  of  suffering,  love,  and  victory.  It  proposes  not,  like  Daniel,  to  unveil  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  the  world ;  but  at  its  close  appears  the  Son  of  David  into  whose  Grodhood  all 
history  empties  as  the  rivers  into  the  ocean.  No  miracles  occur  in  it  like  that  of  the  three 
men  in  the  fiery  oven  ;  but  it  tells  of  three  believing  ones,  who  in  the  glowing  heat  of  suffer- 
ing and  temptation,  were  found  strong  and  tme. 

with  the  tectioni  of  the  text  out  of  which  they  grow.  The  opeDing  paragraph!,  as  applylDg  to  the  whole  Book,  axe  here 
inserted.  The  "  Hints  ^^  proper  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Cassel  nuOer  heads  which,  being  soggestiTe  in  theniselTes,  are  here 
sut^ined :  1.  Naomi  the  Belored.  II.  Ruth  the  Loring :  1.  The  ooofeMor  of  the  trae  religion  ;  2.  The  woman  of  action ; 
8.  The  difficult  suit.  III.  Boas  the  Well-doer :  1.  The  landed  proprietor ;  3.  The  professor  of  religion  ;  8.  The  man  of 
action ;  4.  Ttie  blessing.  —  Ts.] 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 

VSRSBS    1-6. 

Distress  in  a  Foreign  Land. 

1  Now  [And]  it  came  to  pasa  in  the  dajrs  when  the  judges  ruled  [judged],  that 
there  wan  a  &mine  in  the  land.  And  a  certain  [omit :  certain]  man  of  Beth-lehem- 
judah  went  to  sojourn  in  the  country  [territories  *]  of  Moab,  he,  and  his  wife,  and 

2  his  two  sons.  And  the  name  of  the  man  wcis  Elimelech,  and  tlie  name  of  his  wife 
Naomi  [Noomi],^  and  the  name  of  his  two  sons  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  Ephrathites  of 
Beth-Iehem-judah.     And  they  came  into  the  country  [territories]  of  Moab,  and  con- 

3  tinned  [lu.  wer«,  t.  <?.,  abode]  there.     And  Elimelech  Naomi's  husband  died ;  and  she 

4  was  left  and  her  two  sons.  And  they  took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  Moab 
[Moabitish  wives] ;  the  name  of  the  one  wcu  Orpah,  and  the  name  of  (he  other 

5  Ruth :  and  thev  dwelled  there  about  ten  years.  And  Mahlon  and  Chilion  died  also 
both  of  them  ;  *  and  the  woman  was  left  [behind]  *  of  her  two  sons  and  her  husband. 

6  Then  she  arose  with  her  daughters-in-law,  that  she  might  return  [and  returned]  from 
the  country  [territories]  of  Moab :  for  she  had  heard  in  the  country  [territory]  of 
Moab  how  [omit :  how]  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  visited  his  people  in  giving  [to 
give]  them  bread. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Ver.  1.  —  Prop,  fields,  plaloe.    The  fbrm   ^"T^  I>  Tarionilj  explained.    Bertheftu  xegardi  It  u  another  mode  of 
WTfdng  J11W,  whloh  oocon  in  Ter.  6  of  Uiis  chapter,  and  in  eh.  ir.  8,  and  according  to  Wright  la  In  many  MSS.  found 

here  aleo.  The  original  **  of  nonni  derired  from  71  /  stems  frequentiy  reappears  before  sofllxes  (Oes.  Gr.  98,  9, 
Rem.),  and  Berth,  thinks  that  the  same  change  is  occasioned  by  the  cloee  connection  of*  the  word  with  the  following 
genitiTe  (cf.  Qee.  89, 1).  Bwald  also  takes  ^"IJH^  to  be  singular,  but  derires  It  from  the  ancient  form  "^"TIZ^,  the  con- 
struct  of  which  might  be  ^1W  after  the  analogy  of  **?!  const  '*n,  ^^  const.  "^J,  etc.  But  ^^2?  is  not  found 
in  Ruth,  unless  it  be  in  the  disguise  of  the  construct,  while  71^01^  occurs  not  less  tluth  nine  times.  Better,  therefore, 
with  QcMnins,  FOrst,  and  others,  take  ^JOp  as  plural  construct  of  H^TtZ^.  Keil  proposes  to  make  ^^VSff  plural  const, 
of  *^nrQ7,  pl*  D*^7^  (^*^^  howerer  is  not  found  anywhere) ;  for  what  reason  does  not  appear,  unless  it  be  that  the 
plural  of  n^^  is  usually  fominlne,  whereas  ^"T^  ^  maso.  But  such  Irregularities  are  not  uncommon  ;  see  Oreen, 
Gr.  200,  0.  The  interchange  of  the  singular  and  plural  is  readily  accounted  for  from  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  definite  conception  In  the  mind  of  the  writer  at  the  moment,  may  represent  the  territory  as 
one  great  field  or  as  made  up  of  many  smaller  fields.  —  Te.] 

[i  Ver.  2.  —  *  ^^3  :  Noomi,  as  the  name  should  be  written.     Sept.  Vm«iiip  ;  Vulg.  Noemi.  —  Te  ] 

[8  Ver.  6.  —  Better :  "  Then  died  they  two  also,  Mahlon  and  ChUion."  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  6.  —  "TtJO^ril :  not,  "  was  left  from,  i.  «.  was  bereaTed  of,"  as  Wright  (with  the  Vulgate)  interprets,  —  on 

Uie  ground  that  the  ^1p  changes  the  simple  meaning  of  the  rerb  as  found  in  rer.  8.  ^Q  has  its  proper  partltire  meaning, 
and  points  out  the  whole  of  which  Kaomi  is  now  the  only  part  left,  cf.  Deut.  Hi.  11 ;  Neh.  i.  2, 8.  The  enumeration  of  the 
whole  is  so  fhr  incomplete  that  it  does  not  expressly  include  Naomi  herself.  In  Ter.  8  the  Terb  is  used  without  ^D 
because  there  is  there  no  direct  reference  to  the  whole,  but  only  the  statement  that  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  and 
her  sons  were  left  behind.  —  Tr.] 


XXIOBTIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.    And  it  oame  to  pass  in  the  days 
whan  the  judces  Judged.     Nothing  more  defi- 


nite 18  hereby  expressed  than  that  the  occnrrence 
about  to  be  related  took  place  in  the  time  when 
there  was  yet  no  king  in  Israel.  In  those  days 
there  was  no   governor  armed  with  imperatiTe 
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aothoritr,  who  could  help  and  discipline  the  whole 
people.  Everybody  did  what  he  would,  and  helped 
himself  in  whatever  way  he  thuuj^ht  best  Part 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  for'^ok  the  land  in  a  body, 
because  they  were  no  lonj^r  pleased  with  it,  and 
had  no  mind  to  overcome  the  remaining  enemies ; 
and  Elimeiech,  an  individu^  citizen,  abandoned 
hiS  home  when  the  times  became  bad. 

There  was  a  fkmlne  in  the  land.  No  rain 
fell,  and  the  crops  did  not  prosper.  Notwithstand- 
ing good  and  diligent  cultivation,  with  which  that 
at  present  observed  in  those  parts  is  not  to  be 
compared,  no  harvests  were  reaped  from  those 
extensive  grain-bearing  plains  which  in  good  years 
produce  abundant  supplies.^  In  such  seasons  of 
scarcity,  southern  Palestine  naturally  resorted  to 
importations  from  Egypt,  as  the  history  of  Joseph 
li:is  already  shown.  The  increased  prices,  how- 
ever, necessarily  resulting  from  a  failure  of  the 
homo  crops,  pressed  with  two-fold  weight  on  the 
less  affluent  among  the  people.  And  if,  by  hostil- 
ities on  the  part  of  the  rhilistines,  or  for  any  other 
n;ason,  they  were  also  cut  off  from  the  granaries 
of  Egypt,  nothing  remained  bnt  to  look  for  sup- 
plies ti  eastern  countries.  Even  ancient  Rome 
suffered  famine  whenever  its  connections  with 
Egypt  were  interrupted,  an  occurrence  which 
sometimes,  as  under  Vespasian  (Tacit,  iil  48,  5), 
involved  serious  political  consequences. 

The  famine  extended  to  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  land,  for  it  visited  Bethlehem.  The  very 
name,  "  House  of  Bread,"  bespeaks  a  good  and 
fertile  district.  Even  yet,  notwithstanding  poor 
cultivation,  its  soil  is  fruitful  in  olives,  pomegran- 
ates, almonds,  figs,  and  grapes  (Ritter,  xyi.  287 
[Gage's  transl.  iii.  341J).  The  region  was  "re- 
markably well  watered  \n  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  Palestine."*  On  this  arcount,  the  name 
Ephratah,  applied  to  Bethlehem  and  the  country 
around  it,  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  as  referring 
to  the  fruitfulness  insured  by  its  waters.* 

And  a  man  went.  The  man  left  Bethlehem 
with  his  family  in  the  time  of  famine,  in  order, 
during  its  continuance,  to  sojourn  in  the  fertile 
territories  of  Moab,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  whither  the  calamity  did  not  extend. 
For  this  the  Jewish  expositors  rightly  blame  him. 
He  left  his  neigh liors  and  relatives  in  distress,  in 
order  to  live  in  the  land  of  the  enemy ;  forsook  his 
homo,  in  order  to  reside  as  a  stranger  in  Moab. 
If  what  he  did  was  right,,  all  Bethlehem  should 
have  done  the  same  !  The  case  stood  very  differ- 
ent, when  Abraham  for  a  like  reason  went' to 
Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  10);  for  Abraham  went  with  all 
his  house,  left  no  one  behind,  and  was  everywhere 
a  stranger.  But  Isaac  is  already  forbidden  from 
adopting  the  same  method  of  relief  (Gen.  xxvi.  2), 
and  Jacob  removes  to  Egypt,  not  on  account  of  the 
famine,  but  because  his  lost  Joseph  has  been  found 
again.  Bnt  this  man  undertakes,  by  his  own 
strength  and  in  selfish  segregation  from* his  fellows, 
to  change  the  orderings  of  divine  providence.  The 
famine  was  ordained  as  a  chastening  discipline; 
but  instead  of  repenting,  he  seeks  to  evade  it  by 

1  Ritter  {Brdkunde,  zUl.  468)  utatas,  on  the  anthority  of 
Borkbardt,  that  lo  N<^  In  Arabia,  dmilar  fluninee  racur 
at  Intenralt  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

3  Which  eren  Benjamin  of  Todeia  (Aiher's  edit.  p.  40) 
partteolarlj  notice*. 

ef.  Pn^y  Phisth,  in  ito  Oreelc  form  Bophratee,  an  H*"?^ 


going  to  a  foreign  land.  Whether  this  can  be 
done,  the  ensuing  narrative  is  about  to  show. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  name  of  the  man  wma 
inimelenh.  His  fomily  was  of  importance  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (cf.  chaps,  ii.  and  iuj,  well  known 
in  Bethlehem  (ch.  i.  19  ff.;  iv.  1  ff.),  and  by  no 
means  poor  (ch.  i.  21).  The  names  of  its  mem- 
bers may  be  hehl  to  testify  to  the  same  effect.  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Israeli tish  life,  the^ 
may  be  supposed  to  rdSect  those  obvious  peculiari- 
ties which  popular  discernment  remark^  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  bore  them.  The  man  is 
named  Elimeiech,  "  my  God  is  King."  All  names 
compounded  with  "  melech,"  king,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  Abimelech,  Ahimelech,  etc,  are 
borne  by  distinguished  persons.  Now,  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  contest  with  a  sing  of  Mo/ib,  Eglon,  that 
Israel  had  experienced  that  God  is  king  ;  and  yet, 
here  an  Elimeiech  withdraws  himself  from  the 
favor  of  God  in  order  to  live  in  Moab !  His  wife's 
name  was  Naomi,  **  the  lovely,  gracious  one.*'  The 
name  unquestionably  corresponded  to  the  charac- 
ter. Whoever  is  loved  as  she  was,  and  that  by 
daughters-in-law,  is  most  certainly  worthv  of  love. 
As  to  the  names  of  the  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion, 
the  derivations  which  make  them  signify  "  sickly  " 
and  **  pining,"  suggested  perhaps  by  their  subse- 
quent fate,  are  undoubtedly  erroneous.  For, 
surely,  tliey  bore  them  already  when  in  Bethle- 
hem, after  leaving  which  they  continued  in  life 
over  ten  years  in  Moab.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  by  these  names,  bestowed  at  birth,  the  parents 
expressed  the  feeling  that  these  sons  were  their 
•*  joy  "  and  "  ornament."  Mahlon  (properly  Mach- 

lon)  may  then  be  derived  from  ^'Hp,  maehd^ 
"  circle^ance,"  Greek  charos-  Comp.  I  Kgs.  iv.  31, 
where  Ueman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  are  called  sons 
of  Machol ;  and  in  Greek,  ChoregU  or  ChorokleSf 
from  chcrot.    In  like  manner,  Chilion  *  (or  rather 

Kilion),  may,  like  H^S,  k-cUlak,  a  bride,  he  re- 
ferred to  ^vS,  to  crown.  The  name  would  thus 
signify  coronaius,  just  as  kaiJah  (bride)  signifies  a 
coronata.  It  is  particularlv  stated  that  they  are 
"  Ephrathites  "  of  Bethlehem-judah.  Ephrandi 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem  and  the  region 
around  it.  Accordingly,  Eph rath i tea  are  native* 
of  the  city,  persons  properly  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  not  mere  residents  in  Bethlehem  from 
other  tribes  (cf  Judg.  xvii.  7).*  So  David  also,  by 
a  use  of  the  word  in  obvious  accord  with  this  pas- 
sage, is  spokeir  of  as  the  son  of  an  EphratJiite 
of  Bethlebem-jndah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12);  and  the 
prophet,  when  he  announces  Him  who  in  the 
future  is  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem,  expressly 
speaks  of  Bethlehem-EohraUh  (Micah  r.  1 ).  For 
tne  same  reason,  the  full  name  Bethlehem-judah  is 
constantly  used,  in  order  to  orevent  any  confusion 
with  Bethlehem  in  Zebnlun  (Josh.  xix.  15 ;  cf  Com. 
on  Judg.  xil  8).  and  also  to  make  it  impossible  to 
think  of  Ephrathites  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

Vers.  3-5.  And  XOimeleoh  died.  Probably 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Moab.    This  appears 

4  Sept.  X«AaM0v,  JoMphua  X«AAJW.  The  ongniAeeoee 
of  the  names  mifht  rather  ieem  to  contnui  with  the  ns- 
happf  ianue.  For  Blmeleob  Josephoi  pata  Abimelech, 
probably  also  in  eoneeqoeooe  of  some  aU«gorloal  export- 


«  8ooie  of  the  older  Jewish 
render  "  Bphratim  "  by 
tini  (RiUh  i2a66a,  29,  ete.). 


not  inapprapriatety 
,  high-ben,  or  Ma- 
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not  onlr  from  the  connecting  "  and  " :  '*  they 
came  to'  Moab,  were  there,  ana  Eiimelech  died" 
(cf.  the  Com.  on  Judg.  i.  1),  but  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sons  did 
not  marry  while  he  was  yet  living. 

The  death  of  the  father  is  the  beginning  of  the 
sad  catastrophe ;  but  notwithstanding  its  occurrence 
the  SODS  are  unwilling  to  return.  On  the  contrary, 
they  proceed,  in  violation  of.  the  Mosaic  law,  to 
uke  Moabitish  wives  (cf  Com.  on  Judg.  ill.  6  f ). 
That  such  marriages  fall  within  the  pronibition  of 
Dent,  vii  3  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  restrictions 
of  that  passage  apply  to  all  who  serve  false  f^ods, 
and  the  idolatry  of  Ammon  and  Moab  is  as 
strongly  abominated  as  any  other.  That  Moab 
and  Ammon  are  not  expressly  named  in  the  pas- 
sage, is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  speaks  ^vith  ref- 
erence to  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan. 
In  other  passages,  the  worship  and  fellowship  of 
Moab  are  rejected  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
the  other  nations  (cf.  Judg.  x.  6).  The  ques- 
tion is  not  what  name  a  people  bears,  but  what 
its  religion  and  worship  are.  No  doubt^  how- 
ever, me  old  Jewish  expositors  are  right  when 
they  Tn^iintAin  that  the  law  which  forbids  the  en- 
trance of  an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Jehovah,  even  to  the  tenth  genera- 
tion (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  does  not  bear  on  the  case  of 
Huth.  For  this  can  apply  only  to  men,  who  from 
their  sex  are  enabled  to  act  independently,  not  to 
women,  who  are  selected  and  laxen.  A  woman 
founded  no  family  in  Israel,  but  was  taken  into 
one.  For  that  reason,  also,  there  b  no  connection 
whatever  between  this  law  and  that  in  Deut  vlL 
2  ff.  Israel  was  forbidden  to  take  ^vives  for  their 
sons  from  among  the  neighboring  nations,  not 
because  these  entered  into  the  congregation  or 
founded  strange  families,  but  because  marriage  is 
a  covenant,  and  involves  the  danger  of  becoming 
mixed  np  with  idolatry. 

Inapplicable,  likewise,  to  the  present  case  is 
the  passage  in  Deut.  xxi.  1(X  ff.,  adduced  by  Le 
Clerc  in  defense  of  Naomi's  sons.  Doubtless,  the 
fact  that  a  woman  was  a  captive  taken  in  war  gave 
marriage  with  her  an  altogether  different  chturao- 
ter.  In  that  case  all  the  presuppositions  which 
underlie  the  enactment  in  Deut.  vii.  were  want- 
ing. The  woman,  moreover,  must  first  bewail  her 
kindred  as  dead,  before  she  is  allowed  to  be  mar- 
ried. But  Ruth  and  Orpah  were  not  captives. 
Marria^  with  them  was  m  all  respects  such  as 
Dent  vii.  provided  a^nst  Nor  does  the  narra- 
tive seek  to  hide  the  sin  of  the  young  men.^  It  is 
precisely,  as  we  shall  see,  the  most  striking  beauty 
of  the  thought  of  our  Book,  that  the  wrong  which 
has  be^i  done  is  overcome,  and  turned  into  a  step- 
ping-stone to  a  great  end.  The  Midrash  makes  a 
daughter  of  king  Eglon  out  of  Ruth.  Her  heart 
at  least  is  noble  and  royal  as  any  king's  daughter 
could  be,  and  her  exterior  was  doubtless  such  as 
to  correspond  with  it 

The  name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  tlie 
name  of  the  other  Bath.  The  designation  of 
girls  by  names  borrowed  from  pleasing  animals  or 

1  Th«  Tafgnni  JoBtly  brings  it  into  tjf]\  reliet  [It  para- 
phnuM :  ^  and  they  tranigrmwd  th«  command  of  tht  Lord, 
and  took  Ibreign  wlTes  from  among  the  danghton  of  Moab.*^ 
Tb«  answen  of  lie  Olero  an  misnndentandings.  which  have 
b«f«  repeated  down  Co  Berthean.  Bambach's  exeueei  fbr 
the  broibets  an  alreadj  ofliand  by  older  Boman  Oatbolie 
expoelton.  **  Bat,*'  lays  one  of  thene  (cf  Serarioa,  p.  680), 
"  why  make  eacueei  for  them  ?  fbr  Scriptnn  doee  in  no 
way  npnsent  them  as  holy  men.'* 

*   uVn   Is  osoally  regarded  as  a  o(mtraetlon  either  of 


flowers  is  common  to  all  nations.  The  conjectare 
that  Orpah,  or  Orpha,  as  the  LXX.  pronounce  it, 
like  Opnra,  signifies  a  hind,  is  therefore  undoubt- 
edly in  accondance  with  Moabitish  usage.  A 
comparison  might  apparently  be  made  with  cerva, 
Celtic  carv  (cf.  Benfcy,  ii.  174).  The  name  of 
Ruth  would  gain  in  interest,  if  the  derivation 
which  I  propose,  were  approved.  Singularly 
enough  the  name  of  the  rote  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  although  this  flower  to  this  day 
adorns  tne  ruins  of  the  holy  land  with  wondrous 
beauty.  The  Mishna  and  Talmud  speak  of  it 
under  its  Greek  name,  ^^5oy  (cf.  my  Rose  und 
NachtigaHy  p.  19).    Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in 

rrt")  we  have  the  ancient  form  of  the  word  ^^oy, 
rota^  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  redness  of  the 
flower,  fpv$p6sf  rutUve,  Sanskrit  rudh-ira^  Gothic 
raude  (Benfey,  ii.  125).  That  even  the  so  called 
Semitic  and  classical  languages  have  many  words 
and  roots  in  common,  especially  such  as  denote 
common  objects,  as  colors,  animals,  plants,  is  mani- 
fest from  numerous  instances,  as  e.  g.  aX<p6st  a/6iu, 

1)/.  At  all  events,  the  thought  of  Kutb  as  the 
Moabitish  Rose  is  in  itself,  apart  from  the  philolog- 
ical probability,  too  attractive  to  refrain  n-om  giv- 
ing expression  to  the  conjecture.^ 

And  they  dwelt  there  about  ten  years.  The 
selection  of  such  maidens  as  the  sequel  shows 
Ruth  and  Orpah  to  be,  and  the  peacefiil  relations 
which  must  have  existed  between  all  parties  con- 
cerned, may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  reduce  the 
offense  of  Naomi's  sons  against  the  marria^  law  to 
its  mildest  form.  But  the  distance  at  which  they 
keep  themselves  from  their  native  land  and  people 
when  these  are  in  distress,  in  order  to  And  nappi- 
ness  and  rest  for  themselves  elsewhere,  does  not 
prove  productive  of  blessings.  The  lot  that  be- 
falls them  is  very  sad.  *The  father,  who  feared  lest 
he  should  not  be  able  to  live  at  home,  had  scarcely 
reached  the  strangers'  land  before  he  died.  The 
sons  founded  their  houses  in  Moab,  and  Moab  be- 
came their  grave.  They  were  probably  determined 
not  to  return  home  before  the  famine  was  over ; 
and  when  it  was  over,  they  themselves  were  no 
more.  The  father  had  emigrated  in  order  to  have 
more  and  to  secure  his  famUy ;  and  now  his  widow 
had  neither  husband,  nor  sons,  nor  property. 
Mahlon  and  Chilion  haid  died  childless  ;  "joy  and 
"  ornament "  had  given  way  to  mourning  and  the 
signs  of  bereavement  —  Naomi  stood  uone  in  a 
foreign  land.  Then  she  aro^  with  her  daughtersr 
in-law. 

Ver.  6.  7or  Jehorah  had  rialted  his  people 
to  siTe  them  bread.  Believing  Israel  sees  the 
government  of  God  in  everything.  Everything 
comes  from  Him  and  is  designed  to  discipline  and 
instruct  mankind.  In  Deut  xxviii.  47,  48,  it  is 
written  that  in  case  Israel  shall  apostatize  fVom 
God  and  cease  to  serve  Him,  it  shall  serve  its  ene 
mies,  and  that  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  nakedness 
and  want.  That  the  famine  which  had  at  this 
time  befallen  Bethlehem  was  the  consequence  of 
one  of  those  military  tyrannies  which,  as  the  Book 

rVlK^,    vision,  appearance,  or  better,  of  miT}    fcrnale 

flriend.    The  explanation  of  HD*^^  as  ki$td^  nets  on  the 

sappodtion  that  it  is  the  same  with  H*^??*  ^*  ^<^  "^' 
die  letters  being  transposed.  Oesenios  derires  it  tnoi  the 
Arabic  *OpAim,  a  mane  ;  cf.  the  Heb.  ^H^,  neck.  t<It 
may,  however,  be  mon  soitable,**  says  il^right,  "  as  the 
nnme  of  a  fbmale,  to  regard  It  as  identical  with  the  AraUo 
^OrphuH  in  the  sense  of  liberality*''  —  Tr] 
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of  Judges  relates,  chastised  the.  people,  there  is 
not  the  least  indication.  But  a  chastisement  it 
certainly  was,  even  though  this  is  not  asserted. 
And  doubtless,  the  people,  as  it  usually  did  under 
such  circumstances,  turned  with  penitence  and 
prayer  to  its  God.  Then  the  years  of  famine  came 
to  an  end.  God  remembered  his  people.  It  is  a 
judgment  of  God  when  He  allows  men  to  go  their 
own  ways  and  help  themselves  in  their  necessities 
and  sufferings  {ct.  the  ^tpii^r^  Acts,  xvii.  30)  ; 
but  in  his  mercy  He  remembers  them,  as  he  re- 
inembered  Israel  in  Egypt  (Ex.  iL  24).    The  word 

"T|25  here  used,  occurs  repeatedly  for  such  a  re- 
turn of  divine  remembrance.  God  remembered 
("^125)  Sarah,  silently  mourning  over  her  childless- 
ness (Gen.  xxi.  1).  After  Moses  had  performed 
wonders  before  Israel  in  Eg3rpt,  the  people  believed, 

and  when  they  heard  that  God  had  observed  (^|2$) 
the  suffering  of  the  people,  and  had  looked  upon 
their  affliction,  they  howcd  down  and  worshipped 
(Ex.  iv.  31). 

From  the  turn  of  the  language  that  God  **  re- 
membered "  to  "  give  bread  "  to  his  people,  more 
particularly  to  Bethlehem,  the  '*  House  of  Bread," 
It  may  properly  be  inferred  that  the  famine  was 
not  the  result  of  war,  but  of  drought. 

Note  on  Bethlehem  and  the  grave  op 
Rachel.  "  No  one,"  savs  Robinson  {BiU.  Ra.  i. 
471 ),  has  ever  doubted,  I  believe,  that  the  present 
Beit  Lahro,  '  House  of  Flesh.'  of  the  Arabs,  is 
identical  with  the  ancient  Bethlehem,  *  House  of 
Bread,'  of  the  Jews.  The  present  distance  of  two 
hours  fh)m  Jerusalem  corresponds  very  exactly  to 
the  six  Roman  miles  of  antiquity.  Schutert 
justly  calls  it  the  most  attractive  and  significant 
of  all  the  world's  birthplaces. 

This  Bethlehem,  where  Rachel  died,  where  Boaz 
married  Ruth,  where  David  was  bom,  and  Jesus 
Clirist  entered  the  world,  is  to-day,  as  Ritter  re- 
marks, a  little  city  or  village  "  hardly  worthy  of 
mention  on  its  own  account,  having  scarcely  a 
single  noteworthy  characteristic,  except  the  un- 
changing carpet  of  green,  and  the  beautiful  sky 
from  which  once  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  the  shepherds. 

Bethlehem  lies  two  short  hours  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  two  moderate-sized  hills,  on  whose  north- 
em  and  eastern  declivities  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  place  are  built  It  is  bounded  on  Uie  south 
by  the  Wady  et  Taamirah.  During  the  reign  of 
tne  emperor  Justinian  it  flourished  greatly  for  a 
season,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  long.  Its 
present  inhabitants  are  mostly  Christians.  They 
are  a  strong  and  energetic  race.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  warlike  feuds  seem  to  have  given  the 
place  a  better  title  to  be  called  Bethlachem,  House 
of  War.  than  Bethlehem. 

Toward  the  west,  there  b  a  succession  of  irregu- 
lar hills  and  valleys  as  far  as  the  chapel  ov^r 
Rachel's  sepulchre.  The  Jews  considered  this  as 
an  especially  sacred  spot^  The  monument  is  de- 
scribed by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  Pales- 
tine somewhere  between  a.  d.  1160  and  1173, 
as  consisting  of  "  eleven  stones,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  with  a  cupola  resting 

1  [They  do  still.  Dr.  Hackett,  who  visited  the  tomb  in 
1862,  sajs :  <'  The  Jews,  u  woald  be  expected,  regard  the 
spot  with  peoaU&r  interest.  One  of  them  filled  a  bag  with 
earth  collected  near  the  Comb,  and  gare  it  to  one  of  mj 
trayelliDg  companions  to  bring  home  with  him  to  thin 
coQUtiy,  as  a  present  to  a  brother  of  the  Jew  redding  here.'' 


on  four  pillars  o^'er  them ;  and  all  passing  Jews 
write  tibeir  names  on  the  stones  of  the  monument " 
(ed.  Asher,  p.  40).  The  Jewish  traveller  Petachia 
(circa  a.  i>.  1175-80),  writes  as  follows:  "  Eleven 
stones  lie  on  the  grave  of  Rachel,  according  to  the 
eleven  tribes,  for  Benjamin  was  only  bom  as  his 
mother  died.  The  stones  are  of  marole  ;  and  the 
stone  of  Jacob,  also  marble,  covers  all  the  others, 
and  is  very  large,  so  that  it  requires  many  persons 
to  move  it"  This  induces  the  author  to  add  the 
following  legend :  ''  The  monks  who  live  a  mile 
away,  once  took  the  stone  from  the  grave,  and  de- 
posited it  by  their  church ;  but  the  next  morning 
they  saw  it  again  at  the  grave  as  before  "  (ed. 
Carmoly,  p.  97). 

The  autnor  of  Jkhua  ha  Abat  gives  a  description 
of  the  cupola  as  it  was  in  his  time  (cf.  Hottinger, 
Cippi  Hebraici,  p.  33,  Carmolv,  Itinerafres^  etc, 
p.  436).  The  Arabian  traveller  Edrisi  (about 
A.  D.  1150;  ed.  Jaubert,  i.345)  and  another  anon- 
ymous writer  {Fundgruben  dks  Orients,  ii  135 ; 
Carmoly,  p.  457)  also  speak  of  it 

Buckingham's  description  (a.  d.  1816)  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  "  We  entered  it  on  the  south  side  by  an 
aperture  through  which  it  was  difficult  to  crawl,  aa 
it  has  no  doorway,  and  found  on  the  inside  a  square 
mass  of  masonry  in  tibe  centre,  built  up  from  the 
floor  ne4irly  to  uie  roof,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to 
leave  barely  a  narrow  passage  for  walking  around 
it  It  is  plastered  with  white  stucco  on  the  outer 
surface,  and  is  sufficiently  large  and  high  to  enclose 
within  it  any  ancient  pillar  that  might  have  been 
found  on  the  grave  of  Rachel.  Around  the  in- 
terior face  of  the  walls  is  an  arched  recess  on  each 
side,  and  over  every  part  of  the  stucco  are  written 
and  engraved  a  profusion  of  names,  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Roman  characters."  (Cf.  PaJeatim,  i. 
336.) 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACnCAL.* 

"A  man  of  Bethlehem-judak  went  to  sojourn  in 
Moah"  Because  there  is  famine  at  home,  the 
family  of  Elimelech  migrate  to  a  foreign  country. 
They  alone  think  that  the  distress  cannot  be  borne. 
Instead  of  crying  to  God  and  trusting  in  Him^ 
along  with  their  brethren,  in  Bethlehem,  tbej-  pro- 
ceed to  an  enemy's  land,  where  heathen  worship 
false  gods.  Their  emigration  testifies  to  a  decrease 
in  their  faith.  Here  it  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  Go  to  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee ;  hut 
it  must  rather  be  said.  They  w^it  to  a  land  that 
God  had  rejected.  The  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  God  did  not  bless  their  de- 
parture, and  therefore  their  entrance  brought  no 
^ioy.  Thejr  sought  to  avoid  one  affliction,  and  fell 
into'a  heavier.  The  men  escaped  famine,  but  death 
overtook  them.  They  had  not  trusted  God's  love 
at  home,  and  so  his  judgments  smote  them  abroad. 

Results  like  these  should  also  be  contemplated  by- 
many  who  undertake  to  emigrate  in  our  days.  Not 
many  go  as  Abraham  went  to  Canaan,  or  as  Jacob 
went  to  £^3l>t ;  the  majority  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Elimelech. 

Continue  in  thy  land,  and  support  thyself  hon- 
estly. "  To  many  "  —  says  a  book  cidled  Sabbat- 
liche  Ennnentngenf  — "  it  may  be  a  necessity  to 
leave  their  native  land,  for  the  relations  of  Uro  are 

See  Saiptim  IttustratumSy  Boston,  1866,  p.  102,  where  a 
small  engimTing  of  the  present  exterior  of  the  eepolchjpe 
is  al-k)  given — Tr.]  * 

t  [Compare  the  Introdaotioa,  Sect.  6,  Ihr  some  graeni 
Homiletical  Hints  on  the  whole  Book.  ~  Tr.] 
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manifold  and  often  strange ;  but  most  of  those 
who  in  these  dajs  ^ize  the  pilgrim-staff,  are  not 
driven  by  distress.  It  is  not  hanger  after  bread, 
or  want  of  work  that  urces  them,  but  hunger 
after  gain,  and  the  want  of  life  in  God."  ^ 

Starkb  :  Dearth  and  famine  are  a  ^reat  plague, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  pray  with  reference 
to  them,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us ! " 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  £Iimelech  emigrated  to  a 
heathen  land,  where  the  living  God  was  not  ac- 
knowledged, while  emigrants  of  the  present  day 
go  for  the  most  part  to  lands  where  churches  are 
already  in  existence.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Elimelech,  notwithstanding  his  unbelieving  flight, 
became  after  all  no  Moabite.  The  emigrant's 
grand  concern  should  be  not  to  have  the  spirit  of 
a  Moabite  when  he  leaves  his  native  land.  Many 
have  ended  much  more  sadly  than  Elimelech,  and 
have  left  no  name  behind.  Elimelech's  kindred  was 
vet  visited  with  blessings,  because  the  faithful, 
believing  spirit  of  an  maelitish  woman,  Naomi, 
worked  in  his  household. 

Stabkb  :  Husband  and  wife  should  continue  true 
to  each  other,  in  love  and  in  sorrow,  in  good  and 
evil  days. 

"  And  the  name  of  Jus  wife  was  Naomi.'*  Naomi 
liieans,  "  pleasant,  lovely. '  As  her  name,  so  her 
character.  Her  name  was  the  mirror  of  her  na- 
ture. And  truly,  names  onght  not  to  be  borne  in 
vain.  [Fuller  :  Names  are  given  to  men  and  wo- 
men, not  only  to  distinguish  mem  from  each  other, 
but  also,  -—  1  .^  To  stir  them  up  to  verify  the  mean- 
ings and  significations  of  their  names.  Wherefore 
let  everv  Obudiah  strive  to  be  a  "  servant  of  God," 
every  Nathaniel  to  be  "  a  gift  of  God,"  Onesimus 
to  be  "profitable,"  every  I&)ger  "  quiet  and  peace- 
able" (1)  Robert  "famous  for  counsel"  (1),  and 
William  "  a  help  and  defense "  to  many.  2.  To 
incite  them  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  those  worthy 
persons  who  formerly  have  been  bearers  and  own- 
ers of  their  names.  'Let  all  Abrahams  be  foithful, 
Isaacs  quiet,  Jacobs  painful,  Josephs  chaste ;  every 
Lewis,  pious ;  Edward,  confessor  of  the  true  faith ; 
William,  conqueror  over  his  own  corruptions.  Let 
them  also  carefully  avoid  those  sins  for  which  the 
bearers  of  the  names  stand  branded  to  posterity. 
Let  every  Jonah  beware  of  ftbwardness,  Thomas 
of  distrustfulness,  etc  If  there  be  two  of  our 
names,  one  exceedingly  good,  the  other  notoriously 
evil,  let  us  decline  me  vices  of  the  one,  and  prac- 
tice the  virtues  of  the  other.  Let  every  Judas  not 
follow  Judas  Iscariot,  who  betrayed  our  Saviour, 

1  [Without  qaestioning  the  oorraoteeis  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  it  may  neverthelea  serre  a  good  parpoee  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  sentences  from  Dr.  Tbos.  Poller 
(16&4),  which  read  to-day  suggest  the  great  need  of  that 
eantion  In  "  application  "  which  they  alsoexempliiy  :  <<  Now 
if  any  do  demand  of  me  my  opinion  oonoemlng  our  breth- 
ren which  of  late  left  this  kingdom  to  advance  a  plantation 
in  New  England ;  surely  I  think,  as  St  Paul  said  concern- 
ing virgins,  he  had  *  reodved  no  commandment  from  the 
Liord  ; '  so  I  cannot  find  any  Jnst  warrant  to  encourage  men 
to  undertake  this  removal ;  but  think  rather  the  counsel 


but  Judas  the  brother  of  James,  the  writer  of  the 
G^eneral  Epistle ;  each .  Demetrius  not  follow  him 
in  the  Acts  who  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  but 
Demetrius,  3  John,  ver.  12,  who  had  **  a  good  report 
of  all  men ; "  every  Ignatius  not  imitate  Ignatius 
Loj^ola,  the  lame  father  of  blind  obedience,  but  Ig^ 
natius,  the  worthy  martyr  in  the  primitive  church. 
And  if  it  should  chance,  through  the  indiscretion 
of  parents  and  godfathers,  that  a  bad  name  should 
be  imposed  on  anv,  O  let  not  "  folly  "  be  "  with  " 

them,  because  Nabal  is  their  name In 

the  davs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  ro^al 
ship  called  "  The  Revenue,"  which,  having  main- 
tained a  long  fight  against  a  fleet  of  Spaniards 
(wherein  eight  hundred  great  shot  were  discharged 
against  her),  was  at  last  fain  to  yield;  but  no 
sooner  were  her  men  gone  out  of  her,  and  two 
hundred  fresh  Spaniards  come  into  her,  but  she 
suddenly  sunk  them  and  herself;  and  so  "  The  Re- 
venge "  was  revenged.  Shall  lifeless  pieces  of  wood 
answer  the  names  which  men  impose  upon  them, 
and  shaH  not  reasonable  souls  do  the  same?  —  Tr.]. 

[Bp.  Hall  :  Betwixt  the  reign  of  the  judges, 
Israel  was  plagued  with  tyranny ;  and  while  some 
of  them  reigned,  with  famine.  Seldom  did  that 
rebellious  people  want  somewhat  to  humble  them. 
One  rod  is  not  enough  for  a  stubborn  child. 

Fuller  :  The  prodigal  child  complained,  "  How 
many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have  bread 
enough,  and  I  die  for  hunger !  "  So  here  we  see 
that  the  uncircumdzed  Moabites,  God's  slaves  and 
vassals,  had  plenty  of  store,  whilst  Israel,  God's 
children  (but  his  prodigal  children,  which  by 
their  sins  had  displeased  their  Heavenly  Father), 
were  pinched  with  penury. 

The  bame:  Let  us  not  abuse  strangers,  and 
make  a  prey  of  them,  but  rather  let  us  be  courteous 
unto  them,  lest  the  barbarians  condemn  us,  who 
so  courteously  entreated  St  Paul,  with  his  ship- 
wrecked companions,  and  the  Moabites  in  my  text, 
who  suffered  Elimelech,  when  he  came  into  the 
land,  to  continue  there. 

The  same  :  "  And  Elimelech  died."  1  have 
seldom  seen  a  tree  thrive  that  hath  been  trans- 
planted when  it  was  old. 

The  same  :  "  And  she  was  lejl,  and  her  two 
tons."  Here  we  see  how  merafuUy  God  dealt 
with  Naomi,  in  that  He  quenched  not  all  the  sparks 
of  her  comfort  at  once,  but  though  He  took  away 
the  stock,  He  left  her  the  stents.  Indeed,  after- 
wards He  took  them  away  also  ;  but  first  He  pro- 
vided her  with  a  gracious  daughter-in-law.  —  Tr.] 

beet  that  king  Joaah  preeoribed  to  Amadah.  <  Tarry  at 
home.'  Tet  as  for  ttioee  that  are  already  gone,  flu:  be  it 
from  us  to  conoeire  them  to  be  snob  to  whom  we  may  not 
Bay,  <  God  speed,"  a«  it  is  in  2  John  Terse  10  :  but  let  us 
pity  them,  and  pray  for  them  ;  for  sure  they  hare  no  need 
of  our  mocks,  which  I  am  afraid  have  too  much  of  their 
own  miseries.  I  conclude  therefore  of  the  two  Bnglands, 
wliat  our  Saviour  saith  of  the  two  wines,  Luke  ▼.  89  :  *  No 
num  having  tasted  of  the  old  presently  desireth  the  new : 
for  he  saiih,  The  old  Is  better.'  »  -.  Tr.] 
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Vkbsss  7-18. 
Faithfulness  wUU  D^ath. 

7  •     Wherefore  [And]  she  went  forth  out  of  the  place  where  she  was,  and  her  two 

daughters-in-law  with  her ;  ^  and  they  [airMdj]  went  on  the  way  to  return  unto  the 

8  land  of  Judah«     And  Naomi  SHid  [Then  said  Naomi]  unto  her  two  daughters-in-law, 
Gro,  return  each  to  her  mothers  house :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  deal  kindly  with  you.^ 

9  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me.     The  Lord  [Jehovah]  gmnt  you  that 
ye  may  find  *  rest  [a  resting-place],  each  of  you  in  the  house  of  her  husband.    Then 

1 0  she  kissed  them ;  and  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept     And  they  said  unto  her, 

1 1  Surely  *  we  will  return  with  thee  unto  thy  people.  And  Naomi  ^d.  Turn  again 
[Return],  my  daughters :  why  will  ye  go  widi  me  ?  <^e  there  yet  any  more  sons  in 

12  my  womb,  that  they  may  be  your  husbands  ?  Turn  again  [Return],  my  daughters, 
go  your  way  [omit :  your  way]  ;  for  I  am  too  old  to  have  [to  belong  (again)  to]  an 
husband.     If  ["Even  if]  I  should  say,*  I  have  hope,  if  I  should  have  [should  belong 

13  to]  an  husband  also  to-night,  and  should  also  bear  sons  ;  would  ye  [then]  •  tarry  for 
them  [omit :  for  them]  tUl  they  were  grown  ?  would  ye  stay  for  t^em  ]_would  you 
then  shut  yourselves  up]  from  having  husbands  [in  order  ^  (after  all)  not  to  belong 
to  a  husband]  ?  nay,  my  daughters ;  for  it  grieveth  me  much  for  your  sakes  [it  it 
much  more  bitter  to  me  than  to  you],'  that  [since]  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

14  is  gone  out  against  me.     And  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept  again.*     And 

15  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law  [and  tamed  uek]  ;  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her.  And  she 
[Naomi]  said.  Behold,  thy  sister-in-law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people,  and  unto  her 

1 6  gods  [God] :  ^  return  thou  [also]  after  thy  sister-in-law.  And  Ruth  said,  Entreat 
[Urge]  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  [aod]  to  return  from  following  after  thee :  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  atid  where  thou  lodgest  [abidest],  I  will  lodge 

17  [abide] :  thy  people  shall  be  [is]  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God:  Where  thou 
diest,  will  1  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  do  so  to  me,  and 

18  more  also,  if^  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.  When  [And  when]  she  saw 
that  she  was  steat^tly  minded  to  go  with  her,  then  she  left  speaking  unto  [oMMd  to 

dimndo]  her. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GKAMMATIOAI^ 

[1  Ver.  7.  —  Vrom  thii  reno,  and  the  praeedlng  (ef.  also  Ter.  10),  It  appeacs  plains  aa  Bertfaeao  mnaxks,  that  not  only 
Naomi,  hot  also  both  her  daoghten-in-law,  set  oot  with  the  intentioii  of  going  to  Jodah.  It  may  be  troe  that  NaMm^ 
defeerndned  from  the  start  that  they  must  not  oany  out  this  intention,  "  looked  upon  them  as  only  bearing  her  eompaay 
Ibr  a  while  befine  parting  ^>  (Dr.  Cassel,  below) ;  but  it  seems  at  least  as  likely  that  ia  the  struggle  between  duty  and 
Inclination,  she  did  not  finally  reach  this  conclusion  until  the  moment  that  she  attempted  to  give  it  eliwt.    The 

3^tZ7 b  !■  of  oourse  strictly  applicable  only  to  NaomL  ~~  Tm.] 

[S  Ver.  8.  —  iprr  Uy^V  TT^TV,  Ht^S^ :  Ut.  Jehovah  do  kindness  with  you.    On  the  torn  nWV,'^  •m  <^>(»- 

ttre,  cf.  Ges.  127, 8,  b.    Although  the  shortened  fonn  XDV"^  Is  men  usual,  its  substitution  by  the  Keti  b  umMeevaiy. 

In  Dp^^  the  sufflx  is  masc.,  although  rafnrring  to  women,  cf.  also  DH^^B^S  in  the  next  member  of  the  elauae. 
afanllar'departnris  flnom  strict  grammatioal  propriety  occur  in  rera.  9,  ll,'l8, 19^  22,  ch.  It.  U.  Qescnius  reffuds  them 
as  originally  colloquial  inaccuracies,  which  afterwards  passed  Into  books,  f  121,  6,  Rem.  1.  All  but  two  (tscs.  19,  2S)  of 
those  In  our  Book  are  actually  Ibund  in  couTersations. 

[8  Ver.  9.~]H^ZP^,  tanperat  *cnptio  defeti.  for  rTpK^Q.  On  the  oonstruetlon, et  Gea.  ISO,  L  The  impeiat.  b 
only  a  stronger  JussIto,  hence  easily  connected  with  it  — Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  10.—  *^3  :  Dr.  Gassel  first  supplies :  «<  We  will  not  turn  back,"  and  then  renders  >!p  t^tfam,  «for,"et  Osi 
Ltx.  s.  T.  "^2),  B.  8,  b.  In  Uiat  case,  however  (after  the  Implied  negation),  somUm,  ^  but,"  would  be  better  than  «  for." 

But  it  Is  best  taken  like  Sn  in  N.  T.  before  words  directly  quoted,  e£  Lex.  1.  c.  B.  1,  b.  KeU^s  remark,  that  "  >S  beflm 
words  in  direct  diseoorM  serres  to  strengthen,  being  almost  equal  to  an  assurance,"  Is  certainly  not  true  tai  all  cases,  c£ 
1  Bam.  z.  19;  1  Kgs.  xi.  22.  — Ta.] 

[6  Ver.  12.  —  ^ri^DH  ^3 :  "^S  I>  causal,  and  Introduces  another  but  closely  connected  veaMo  (the  first,  also 
introduced  by  ^2),  being  giTen  In  thepieceding  clause)  why  they  should  return,  cf.  Isa.  tI.  5 ;  Ps.  zzIL  12.  In  1to|^Wi, 
we  should  represent  this  ^3  —  "^S  by  "for— and."  "^^I^PS,  ^■^"*^"^,  »'»J  ^^7^J»    ■"  "^^ 
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with  the  eonditioiud  partiole  omitted,  m  in  Pi.  IzU.  83 ;  dii.  16 ;  Amoe  iU.  8,  etc.  Of.  Bw.  867  b.  In  Engliah  we  might 
imitate  the  ■entsnoe  thna :  "  For  (let  us  sappoee)  I  8i^,  I  hare  hope ;  I  hare  a  hosband ;  I  have  children  ;  will  you,** 
etc.] 

[S  Ter.  18.  —  ^H  vH  Is  the  ftm.  eufflx  ^H,  vaed  af  a  neuter  (el  Oee.  107,  8),  with  prep.   7  and  the  interrogatire 

n  :  *^  under  theee  circumstancee,"  or  briefly  "  then,"  as  inserted  in  the  text  after  Dr.  OmmL  The  word  in  thto 
•enee  is  not  unusual  in  Chaldee,  of.  Dan.  ii.  6,  9,  24  ;  Bbm  t.  12.  In  Hebrew  it  is  found  again  at  Job  xxx.  24.  As  it 
occun  here  in  the  colloquy  of  Naomi  with  her  daughters,  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  word  current  in  the  language 
of  daUy  Ufe.  See  Keil,  Introd,  to  O.  T.  §  187,  2.  The  rendering  of  the  B.  T.  (after  Sept.,  Vulg.,  etc.),  «  for  them,"  is  Tery 
improbable,  both  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  word,  the  emphasii  being  clearly  on  '*  wall,"  and  also  because  of  its 
fern,  suffix.  —  Tb.] 

[T  Ver.  18.— "^ribll^,  Ut.  « to  not,"  Dr.  Caisel,  Mm.  ^^ipb^^  expresses  negatiTe  design,  as  )V^^  podtlTe. 
The  necessary  result  £1  h»n  represented  as  designed,  of.  the  use  o2r  h^  Win.  68, 10,  6.  —  Tft.] 

[8  Ver.  18.  —  250  YWP  ^^^Q"^?  •  ^'  ^■■•o*  interprets  rather  than  renders :  ^  for  I  am  much  worse  off  Uian 
you,  since  i^ainst  me,"  etc.  'Substantially  the  same  rendering  to  given  by  Keil,  De  Wette,  Wright,  Wordsworth,  etc. 
"  So  Sept.,  wliich  has  vWp  vftaf,  not  vwip  vfUir,  and  so  Syr.  and  Arabic  "  (Wordsworth).  Bertheau,  like  E.  Y.  takes 
Q310  :=  on  your  aoooont,  for  your  s^ke.  The  objection  tliat  this  would  require  D^^  y]7  instead  of  D3D  (cf.  2  Sam. 
i.  26),  does  not  hold,  of.  Prov.  t.  18 ;  Beoles.  ii.  10,  etc.  But  the  other  rendering  yields  a  better  sense.  ^Tj  may  be 
s4}ectiTe,  noon,  or  Terb,  ris.  8  sing,  peril  of  "I'^tD,  vaed  impersonally.  —  Tr.] 

[B  Yer.  14.  — *tS7  :  Dr.  GasMl —  "  exceedingly."  But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  change  the  English  <<  again." 
referring  to  ver.  9.  —  Tb.] 

[10  Yer.  16.  —  n^rjv^.:  Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  by  the  plural,  "gods."  Luther  has  the  sing.,  and  so  Dr.  Cassel. 
The  reibrence  to  apparency  to  the  national  dei(y  —  "  her  people  and  her  god  "  —  nsmely,  Chemoeh  (Num.  xxi.  29) : 
hence,  the  sing,  to  to  be  preferred.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  Naomis  words  do  not  necessarily  cou. 
tain  any  recognition  of  the  Moabitish  deity,  or  indicate  (as  Wright  suggests)  that  "  she  was  possibly  led  astray  by  the 
&lse  idea  that  Jehovah  was  only  the  God  of  Israel."  Was  Jephthah,  then,  similarly  led  astray  (of.  Judg  xi.  24,  27)  ?  — 
Tr.] 

[11  Yer.  17.  —  "^S  to  not  «if "  (DM,  1  Sam.  iii.  17,  etc.),  but  « that,"  ct  1  Sam.  xIt.  44 ;  1  Kgs.  iL  28.  '^nyaC?  J, 
'^I  swear,"  or  scmie  such  expression,  to  understood,  cf.  Oen.  xxii,  16.  The  B.  Y.  might  be  corrected  by 'leaving 
^)9  untranslated,  and  rendering :  "  only  death  shall  part  thee  and  me."    Tlie  Hebrew,  instead  of  invoking  a  definite 

judgment  or  calamity  on  himself,  in  ease  he  breaks  hto  oath,  simply  says  712),  which  with  the  addition  "  and  more  too,*> 
to  perliaps  more  awftd  to  the  imagination  because  it  to  not  definite.  —On  the  article  with  "  death,"  of.  Ges.  109,  Bern. 
Lc  — Tm.) 


BXEOBTIGAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yer.  7.  And  she  went  forth  out  of  the  place. 
The  place  is  not  named,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
Israclitish  family  had  after  all  not  become  nat- 
uralized in  it.  No  one  asks  Naomi  to  stay.  No 
one  accompanies  her,  save  her  two  daughters-in- 
law,  the  youthful  widows  of  her  too  early  faded 
sons. 

And  they  already  went  on  the  way.  Until 
then  Naomi  had  looked  on  her  daughters-in-law  as 
only  bearing  her  company  for  a  while  before  part- 
ing. But  being  now  fiar  from  their  place  of  resi- 
dence, on  the  highway  from  Moab  to  Judah,  she 
stops,  and  bids  them  return. 

Yer.  8.  Jehovah  deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye 
have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  with  me.  A 
scene  now  begins  of  unequaled  tenderness  and 
amiableness.  We  get  a  look  into  a  family-life  that 
may  serve  as  a  model  for  all.  It  is  an  honor  to 
the  deceased  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  that  they 
made  such  a  selection  of  wives ;  but  they  must  also 
have  been  worthy  of  the  enduring  love  they  awak- 
ened, notwithstanding  that  there  were  no  children 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Moabitish  women,  Ruth  and  Orpah, 
to  their  new  fiEunily,  must  be  grounded  in  psycho- 
logical facts,  with  a  knowled^  of  which  ex^esis 
cannot  dispense.  The  Moabitish  women  had  en- 
ter^ into  an  Israelitish  house,  and  had  breathed 
the  beneficent  atmosphere  of  a  family  of  Judah. 
Marriage  and  £Etmily  life  form  the  real  mirror  of 
religious  belief  and  worship.  Hence,  the  apostle, 
in  ms  sublime  manner,  arranges  the  relations  of 
husband  and  wife  by  referring  to  the  love  of  Christ 
fbr  his  church  (Ephes.  v.  22  ft.).  Ancient  Israel, 
2 


therefore,  distinguished  itself  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  not  merely  by  the  name  of  its  God,  but 
by  its  life  at  home  in  the  family,  by  faithfulness 
and  love  to  \vife  and  child.  Purity  and  morality 
in  marriafre  were  the  necessary  results  of  faith  in 
the  only,  living  God,  as  much  as  a  life  of  unchaste 
and  sensual  pleasures  belonged  to  the  abominar 
tions  of  idolatry  among  the  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
ites.  Among  the  worst  sins  into  which  Israel  fell 
in  the  desert,  was  the  whoredom  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  Moab  in  the  service  of  Baal-Peor  (Num. 
XXV.) ;  by  executing  summary  and  terrible  pun- 
ishment on  which,  Phinehas  the  priest  won  for 
himself  an  enduring  blessing.  The  Mosaic  law 
does  not  contain  special  and  extended  instructions 
as  to  the  treatment  of  wife  and  child.  But  the 
command,  "  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery," 
stands  among  the  Sinaitic  Ten  as  the  reflection  of 
that  other  which  says,  **  thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods."  An  aficctionate,  moral  family  life  had 
become  an  Israelitish  characteristic  through  the 
influence  of  the  Israelitish  faith,  as  is  evident 
already  in  patriarchal  times  from  the  instances  of 
Sarah,  Rebecca,  Rachel  and  Leah.  But  it  showed 
itself  still  more  brightly  in  Israel  as  a  nation,  liv- 
ing by  the  side  of  other  tribes  in  Canaim,  since 
monogamy  had  become  its  natural  and  prevailing 
practice.  Every  profounder  apprehension  of  do- 
mestic relations,  brought  about  by  man's  con* 
sciousness  of  God,  afiects  the  wife  especially.  She 
experiences  most  deeply  the  beneficence  of  a  life 
sanctified  by  the  law  of  God.  Her  happiness  and 
her  love,  indissolubly  connected,  depend  upon  the 
moral  education  of  the  man  she  follows.  Ruth 
and  Orpah  felt  the  impression  of  the  higher  moral- 
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ity  which,  in  contrast  with  the  Moabitish  home,  f 
penraded  every  Itiraelitish  household.  It  is  not  I 
necessary  to  conceive  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion  as ! 
men  of  eminence  in  this  respect ;  but  they  held  j 
fast  to  their  famile  traditions,  according  to  which  i 
the  wife  occupied  a  position  of  tenderness,  pro-! 
tected  by  love  and  solicitude.  They  did  not  act  in  , 
entire  accordance  with  the  law  when  they  married 
Moabitish  wives ;  but  neither  did  they  unite  with 
them  in  the  idolatry  of  Baal-Peor.  Although  they 
may  not  have  been  specially  pious  and  god-fearing 
men,  their  national  mode  of  home  and  married 
life  nevertheless  contrasted  with  that  of  Moab,  and 
all  the  more  strongly  because  they  lived  in  the 
midst  of  Moab.  Both  the  young  women,  ac- 
quainted with  the  fate  of  Moabitish  marriages,  felt 
themselves  gratefully  attracted  to  the  Israelitlsh 
house  into  which  they  entered.  They  had  not  ac- 
cepted the  law  and  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  they  re- 
quited the  kind  and  tender  treatment  they  received 
with  equally  self-sacrificing  love.  That  Naomi 
can  acknowledge  this,  after  having  observed  them 
through  ten  years  of  nuuried  life,  what  a  picture 
of  peace  and  happiness  does  it  suggest!  The 
women  had  not  only  heard  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
confessed  in  Moab  (cf.  the  expression :  Jehovah 
deal  kindly  with  you,  etc.),  but  they  had  seen  the 
expression  of  it  in  the  life.  What  they  have  done 
and  are  yet  ready  to  do,  is  the  consequence  thereof. 
For  national  divisions,  we  here  see,  are  overcome 
rather  by  the  preaching  of  the  life  than  by  the 
verbal  proclamation  of  doctrine. 

Naomi  praises  not  only  the  love  which  Ruth  and 
Orpah  have  manifested  toward  their  husbands, 
but  also  that  which  they  have  shown  towards  iier- 
self,  the  mother-in-law.  And  this  is  yet  more 
noteworthy.  Ancients  and  moderns  unite  in  com- 
plaints of  the  unhflppy  relations  between  daugh- 
ters- and  mothers-in-law.  Plutarch,  treating  of  the 
duties  of  married  persons,  relates  that  in  Lepds,  in 
Africa,  it  was  customary  for  the  bride  on  tne  dav 
after  the  wedding  to  send  to  the  bridegrooms 
mother  to  ask  for  a  pot,  which  the  latter  refuses, 
pretending  that  she  has  none,  in  order  that  the 
young  wife  may  speedily  become  acquainted  with 
the  stepmotherly  msposition  of  her  mother-in-law, 
and  be  less  easily  provoked  when  subseouently 
more  serious  -troubles  arise.^  In  Terence  {necura, 
ii.  1,  4),  Laches  laments  "that  all  mothers-in-law 
have  ever  hated  their  daughters-in-law  "  {nnocmimo 
omnes  aocnu  oderurU  nunu).*  Juvenal,  in  his 
satire  against  women  (vi.  231),  says,  in  a  rather 
coarse  way,  that  matrimonial  peace  is  inconceiva- 
ble so  long  as  the  mother-in-law  lives  (desperanda 
Bodva  Concordia  90cru).  Old  German  popular  say- 
ings faithfully  reproduce  the  ancient  maxims: 
"  Diu  Swiger  ne  toeistf  doss  tie  Snurgewesan  "  (the 
mother-in-law  has  forgotten  that  she  was  ever  a 
daughter-in-law) ;  •  "  iHe  hate  Swiaar  ist  die^  auf 
deren  Rock  die  Garute  weiden  "  (the  best  mother-in- 
law  b  one  on  whose  gown  the  geese  feed,  t.  e.  who 
is  dead). 

The  family  life  of  Naomi  with  her  daughters-in- 
law  affords  no  trace  whatever  of  such  sad  experi- 
ences. Thejr  mutually  love  each  other  —  tx)th 
during  the  hves  of  the  husbands  and  after  their 
decease,  —  although  they  belong  to  difierent  tribes. 
The  praise  for  this  naturally  belongs  largely  to 

1  Gt  J«roiiM,  adv.  Jovimittnj  lib.  i.  48,  p.  817,  and  C&m' 
wuHt.  ad  Midutam^  on  oh.  vlL  p.  619  (ad.  MlgM,  vL  p. 
1221). 

3  PUnj,  In  hit  Puntgjfr.  3Va;afit,  oap.  84,  says ;  <*  quo 
quidom  admirabiUiu  exltttniandiiin  «ot,  qood  moUeiibas 


the  mother,  whose  kind  and  genial  soul  evidently 
answered  to  her  beautiful  name.  Thus  much  may 
also  be  gathered  from  her  further  conversation 
with  her  daughters.  But  the  unhappy  relations 
between  dau^ter  and  mother-in-law,  elsewhere 
usual,  must  m  general  have  been  unknown  in 
Israel.  Otherwise  the  prophet  could  not  represent 
it  as  a  sign  of  the  extremest  social  ruin  that, 
as  the  son  against  the  father,  and  the  daughter 
against  the  mother,  so  the  daughter-in-law  rises 
up  against  the  mother-in-law  (ilic.  vii.  6) ;  a  pas- 
8^  to  which  Christ  alludes  when  he  speaks  of^ihe 
efl^ts  to  be  brought  about  in  social  life  by  his 
gospel  (Matt  x.  35). 

Vers.  9,  10.  Jehovah  grant  you  that  you 
may  find  a  safe  place.  If  he  be  truljr  worthy  of 
love  who  amid  his  own  sorrow  still  thinks  of*^  the 
welfare  of  others,  then,  surely,  Naomi  is  worthv 
of  love.  She  has  fieen  called  upon  to  part  with  all 
that  was  dear  to  her,  with  husband  and  children. 
She  stands  quite  alone  in  her  advanced  age.  But 
even  yet  all  partings  are  not  over.  She  thinks 
that  now  also  she  must  no  longer  allow  herself  to 
be  accompanied  by  Orpah  and  Ruth.  Both  the 
daughters-in-law  are  yet  young ;  should  she  take 
them  with  her  into  her  uncertain  lot !  She  has  not 
the  presumption  to  forget  their  future  in  thoughts 
about  her  oiyn;  nor  the  vanity  to  think  that  the 
widows  of  her  sons  should  not  marry  a^^ain.  The 
position  of  a  single  woman  in  anuquity  was  aji 
unhappy  one.  It  was  altogether  customary  for 
youthful  widows  to  marry  again.  Only  a  hus- 
band's house  is  the  true  asyhmi  for  a  woman. 
There  she  finds  protection,  safety,  and  honor.  That 
is  the  idea  of  the  menuchahy  the  rest,  which  Naomi 
wishes  that  Jehovah  may  give  each  of  them  in  the 
house  of  another  husband.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  the  end  of 
marriage  to  a  wonuin.  The  possession  of  a  menu- 
chahy an  asylum  of  honor  and  freedom,  is  the  high- 
est hf^piness ;  the  want  of  it,  a  terrible  misfor- 
tune. Amon^  other  evils,  Israel  is  told  that  in 
the  event  of  disobedience  it  shall  have  no  menuchah 
(Deut  xxviii.  65).*  The  holy  land,  if  it  be  pos- 
sessed in  faith,  is,  as  it  were,  the  earthly,  house  to 
which  Israel  has  come,  like  a  wife  to  the  house  of 
her  husband.  "  Hitherto,"  says  Moses,  Deut.  xiL 
9,  "you  have  not  yet  come  unto  the  menuchah 
which  Jehovah  your  God  gives  you."  The  desert 
had  no  place  of  rest,  properly  speaking :  it  was 
only  the  way,  not  the  goal.  Solomon  was  the 
first  who  could  praise  God  for  the  complete  gift  of 
menuchah  to  his  people  (1  Kgs.  viii.  56>  It  is  true, 
Israel's  highest  menuchah  is  God,  Jehovah  himself 
and  hb  redemption.  He  is  the  true  goal  of  life. 
Says  die  prophet  (Isa.  xi.  10)  :  "  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  that  day  :  the  Root  of  Jesse  —  to  him 
shful  the  nations  repair,  and  his  menuchah  is  glory." 
And,  hence,  Christ  also  says,  Matth.  xL  29  :  '*  T^cam 
of  me,  that  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  you 
shall,  find  rest  {iyAvuuirtPf  menuchah)  for  your 
souls." 

Such  a  menuchah  Orpah  and  Ruth  had  eiyoyed 
in  the  homes  of  their  husbands ;  and  they  are,  as  it 
were,  vocationless,  if  they  find  not  another.  It 
was  in  the  natural  course  of  ancient  social  life  that 
they  should  marry  again  among  the  people  to 
whom  they  belonged.  Naomi  thmks  it  wrong  for 
doabus  in  una  domo,  pulqiM  ftiiiima,  nnllam  oortamoDt 
nulla  oontentlo  est" 

t  BbniUr  idoM  axe  treated  of  in  hit  pwoUar  way,  bj 
Abtmham  a  Saocta  Clara,  in  Juda$y  dtr  JBrzteMm,  t.  p.  U. 

4  [The  word  in  the  pMaage  nIbTred  to  Is  maaoae^,  which, 
however,  diflbrB  onlj  in  fbnn,  of.  oh.  ill  1.  —  Ta.] 
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her  to  take  tbem  away  from  that  people.  Turn 
back,  she  says ;  may  the  blessing  of  tne  God  of 
Israel  be  with  you  even  in  the  midst  of  Moab !  May 
He  grant  yon  rest  in  the  house  of  a  new  husband ! 
And  she  kisses  them,  as  the  signal  of  parting  (cf. 
ver.  14),  —  but  a  loud  weeping  arises.  Naomi  finds 
it  hard  to  be  obliged  to  leave  these  last  dear  friends 
whom  she  has  become  accustomed  to  regard  as 
daughters.  Orpah  and  Ruth  are  unwilling  to  turn 
back,  unwilling  to  let  the  loved  Naomi  proceed 
alone  on  her  solitary  way  through  life.  "  We  go 
with  thee,"  they  say,  "  to  thy  people." 

Vers.  1 1-13.  And  Naomi  said :  Have  I  then 
yet  sons  in  my  womb  ?  It  is  by  means  of  two 
considerations  that  Naomi  seeks  to  persuade  her 
daughters-in-law  to  return :  first,  she  holds  out  to 
them  the  prospect  of  new  faunily  connections  in 
Moab;  and,  secondl}^,  she  shows  them  that  all 
hope  of  renewed  married  happiness  is  ended  if  thev 
go  with  her.  The  surprising  delicacy  with  which 
this  is  done,  is  such  as  to  show  clearly  how  trul^ 
a  religious  love  educates  and  refines.  The  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  impending  separation,  lies  after  all  solely  in  the 
fact  that  Ruth  and  Orpah  are  Moabitesses.  Na- 
omi could  not  bear  to  tell  them  that  if  they,  as 
daughters  of  Moab,  went  with  her  to  Israel,  they 
would  find  themselves  in  a  less  hospitable  situation 
thsuk  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  She  is  too  tender 
to  remind  these  good  children  of  the  fact  that  Is- 
rael does  not  sanction  connections  with  Moab. 
On  this  account,  she  had  already  suggested  (ver.  8), 
with  special  emphasis,  that  they  should  return  to 
i  Moab,  each  to  her  mother's  house,  thus  putting  the 
natural  Moabitish  mother  over  against  herself  the 
Israelitish  mother-in-law.  She  would  thereby  in- 
timate to  them,  as  delicately  and  indirectly  as  possi- 
ble, that  they  .could  hope  for  nothing  in  Israel 
except  what  she  herself  could  give;  that  they 
could  enter  into  her  house,  indeed,  but  not  into 
Israel's  national  life.  Naomi's  speech  in  vers.  12, 
13,  is  a  climactic  utterance  of  grief,^  which  often 
says  so  many  really  unnecessary  things,  in  order 
to  conceal  others  which  it  dares  not  say.  Orpah 
and  Rlith  are  themselves  aware  of  all  that  Naomi 
says  to  them  in  these  verses.  In  wishing-  to  go 
'^Hth  her,  they  cannot  possibly  have  a  thought  of 
building  hopes  on  sons  yet  to  oe  bom  to  Naomi  b^ 
another  marriage.  But  —  and  this  is  what  Naomi 
would  make  them  feel  —  any  other  hope  than  this 
vain  one,  they  as  Moabitish  women  could  not  have 
in  Israel.  If  I  myself —  she  gives  them  to  under- 
stand—  could  yet  have  sons,  I  would  take  you 
with  me.  My  home  would  then  be  your  home  too. 
To  me  you  are  dear  as  daughters-in-law,  whether  in 

1  The  ellmax  of  grief  ihows  itaelf  in  the  climax  of  im- 
pooiibilidei  adduced  to  show  that  the  can  hare  no  other 
sons  for  Ruth  and  Orpah.  In  the  first  place  she  says,  I  am 
too  old  ;  but  if  I  were  not,  I  have  no  husband.  But  even 
if  I  had  a  husband,  and  brought  forth  children  this  very 
night,  two  of  them,  and  they  sons,  would  you  wait  till  they 
were  grown  up,  and  shut  yourselTee  in  until  they  were  mar- 
riageable !  The  word  ^SP,  here  used  In  the  sense  of  shut- 
ting one^  self  in,  does  not  occur  again  in  Scripture,  and  re- 
oetves  its  explanation  only  from  its  use  in  this  sense  in 
the  later  Hebrew.    This  meaning,    however,  is  evidently 

very  ancient.  It  is  connected  with  )3,  garden,  the  vcpd- 
8ct««c,  which  was  closed  in,  hedged  in.  Ruth  and  Orpah 
would  have  had  to  look  upon  themnelves  as  brides  of  the 
supposed  sons  of  Naomi,  and  must  therefore  have  been  shut 

In.  With  this  the  explanation  of  the  word  Hv^S  itself 
stands  eonneeted.  SaUak  means  bride  and  daughter-in-law 
(as  newly-married  wife),  in  the  same  wi^  as  the  Greek 


Israel  or  in  Moab,  but  other  prospect  have  you 
none.  Here  where  everything  turns  on  love,  the 
fulfiller  of  every  law,  Naomi  does  not  think  of  the 
legal  provisions  with  respect  to  Icvirate  marriages ; 
but  she, heaps  up  the  improbabilities  against  her 
being  able  to  furnish  husbands  to  her  daughters- 
in-law  in  Israel,  in  order  in  this  veiled  manner  to 
indicate  that  this  was  nevertheless  the  only  possi- 
ble ground  of  hope  for  them  in  Israel. 

For  I  am  worse  off  than  you  are.  It  is  very 
painftd  for  Naomi  to  let  them  go,  for  she  is  entirely 
alone.  But  she  cannot  answer  it  to  take  them 
with  her,  seeing  she  can  offer  them  no  new  home. 
Undoubtedly,  she  is  in  a  worse  situation  than  that 
of  the  young  women.  For  them  there  is  yet  h 
possible  future  among  their  people.  Naomi  hfti* 
buried  her  happiness  in  a  distant  grave.  For  her 
there  is  no  future.  The  last  of  those  dear  to  her, 
she  herself  must  tear  away  from  her  heart.  "  Je- 
hovah's hand,"  she  says,  '*  went  forth  against  me." 
She  is  soon  to  experience  that  his  mercy  \b  not  yet 
exhausted- 

Ver.  14.  But  Bath  dave  tinto  her.  Orpah 
suffers  herself  to  be  persuaded,  and  goes;  but 
Ruth  remains,  and  will  not  leave  her.  The  resnlt 
of  Naomi's  tears  is,  that  Orpah  takes  leave  of  her, 
and  that  Ruth  clings  to  her  only  the  more  Qlosely. 
The  hopelessness  of  the  future,  on  which  the  mother 
had  dilated,  leads  Orpah  back  to  Moab,  but  suffers 
Ruth  to  go  with  her  to  Israel.  All  that  Naomi 
had  said,  her  solitariness,  poverty,  sorrow,  only 
served  to  attach  her  more  firmly.  Orpah  too  was 
attached  and  well  disposed ;  but  still,  with  eyes  of 
love,  although  she  had  them,  she  yet  saw  herself, 
while  Ruth  saw  only  the  beloved  one-  It  might 
be  said  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  that  the  same 
cause  induced  Orpah  to  go  and  Ruth  to  remain, 
the  fact,  namely,  that  Naomi  had  no  longer  either 
son  or  husband.  The  one  wished  to  become  a 
wife  again,  the  other  to  remain  a  daughter.  Few 
among  the  natural  children  of  men  are  as  kind 
and  good  as  Orpah ;  but  a  love  like  that  of  Ruth 
has  scarcely  entered  the  thoughts  of  poets.  An- 
tigone dies  for  love  of  her  brother ;  but  the  life 
which  awaited  Ruth  was  more  painful  than  death. 
Alcestis  sacrifices  herself  for  her  husband,  and 
Sigune  (in  the  Parcival  of  Wolfram  v.  Eschen- 
bach)  persistently  continues  in  a  solitary  cell,  with 
the  corpse  of  her  lover  whom  she  had  driven  into 
battle,  until  she  dies ;  but  Ruth  goes  to  a  foreign 
land  and  chooses  poverty,  not  for  a  husband  or  a 
lover,  but  for  the  mother  of  him  who  long  since 
was  lorn  away  from  her.  She  refuses  to  leave  her 
for  the  very  reason  that  she  is  poor,  old,  and  child- 
less.   Naomi,  having  lost  her  sons,  shall  not  on 

inin4»i  (cf.  Matt.  x.  85,  as  also  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  German  Brnut^  QTimm,  Wbrterb.  ii.  882).  The 
Greek  vvfA^i}  explains  itself  from  the  Latin  nvbert^  to  cover, 
to  Tell.  The  bride  already  covered  herself,  like  the  wife, 
withdrew  herself  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  was  shut  up. 
The  goddesses  themseWee  were  originally  called  v^yiinu 
probably  because  they  were  conceived  of  as  rendered  invisi- 
ble by  the  nature-covering  of  tree  and  fountain.  The  Ui>e 
of  <nWvfi^,  for  sister-in-law,  by  the  LXX.  in  ver.  16,  is 
peculiar,  and  doubtlees  intended  to  mean  **  the  other,  second, 
the  sister-daughter-iti-law,"  rather  than  *' sister-in-law.-' 
In  classic  authors  it  does  not  occur ;  fbr  in  awnfM^o«(^o«, 
the  c^  refer*  to  xo^of.  The  Hebrew  bride  derives  her 
name  from  the  garland  with  which  it  was  customary  to 
crown  both  bride  and  bridegroom  (cf.  Mader,  de  Qmmix, 
Helmst.  1682,  p.  85,  etc.).  The  symbolism  of  the  word  eon- 
tains  profound  poetical  ideas.  It  represents  a  shutting  in, 
it  in  true  ;  but  by  flowers,  —  a  shutdng  up  unto  perftctioo 
and  coronation. 
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that  acccnnt  lose  her  daughters  also.  Rather  than 
leave  her  to  suffer  alone,  Kuth  will  starve  with,  or 
Im'j;  for  her.  Here  is  love  for  the  dead  and  the 
iivintr,  surpassing  that  of  Alce8tis  and  Signne. 
Thiit  Uuth  does  for  her  mother-in-law,  what  as  the 
highest  filial  love  the  poet  invents  for  Antigone, 
when  he  represents  her  as  not  leaving  her  blind 
father,  is  in  actual  life  almost  unexampled.  Nor 
wotild  it  be  easy  to  find  an  instance  of  a  deeper 
contiict  than  that  which  love  had  to  sustain  on  this 
occasion.  The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  when 
Elimelech  left  his  people  in  order  not  to  share  their 
woes.  It'  was  rendered  inevitable,  when,  against 
the  law  of  Israel,  his  sons  took  wives  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Moab.  It  broke  out  when  the  men  died. 
Their  love  for  their  Israelitish  husbands  had  made 
the  women  strangers  in  their  native  land ;  and  the 
love  of  Naomi  for  her  Moabitish  daughters  made 
her  doubly  childless  .in  Israel.  Nationalfty,  laws, 
and  custom,  were  about  to  separate  mother-  and 
daughters-in-law.  But  as  love  had  united  them, 
so  also  love  alone  has  power  to  solve  the  conflict, 
but  only  such  a  love  as  Ruth's.  Orpah  escapes 
the  struggle  by  returning  to  Moab;  Ruth  ends  it 
by  gouig  with  Naomi. 

Ver.  15.  Thy  aiater-in-lAw  returned  home  to 
her  people  and  to  her  Qod.  In  these  remarka- 
ble words  lies  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  vers. 
11-1.3.  Her  daughters  had  said  to  her  (ver.  10), 
"  We  will  go  with  thee  to  thv  people.*'  It  grieves 
Naomi  to  he  obliged  to  tell  them,  with  all  pa-^sible 
tenderness,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  they  mean 
it,  this  is  altogether  impossible.  It  was  necessary 
to  intimate  to  them  that  a  deei>er  than  merely  na- 
tional distinction  compels  their  present  parting: 
that  what  her  sons  had  done  in  Moab,  was  not 
customary  in  Israel;  that  her  personal  love  for 
them  was  indeed  so  great,  that  she  would  gladly 
give  them  other  sons,  if  she  had  them,  but  that  the 
people  of  Israel  was  separated  fVom  all  other  na- 
tions by  the  God  of  Israel.  Orpah  understood 
this.  Strong  as  her  affection  for  Naomi  was,  her 
natural  desire  for  another  resting-place  in  a  hus- 
band's house  was  yet  stronger ;  and  as  she  could 
not  hope  for  this  in  Israel,  she  took  leave  and  went 
back.  For  the  same  reason,  Naomi  now  speaks 
more  plainly  to  Ruth :  thy  sister-in-law  returned 
home  to  her  people  and  to  her  God.  It  is  not  that 
we  belong  to  dinerent  nations,  but  that  we  worship 
difierent  Gods,  that  separates  us  here  at  the  gates 
of  Israel.  , 

Vers.  16,  17.  And  Bath  said,  Thy  people  la 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  Qod,  Naomi's 
house,  her  character  and  life,  have  won  for  her  the 
love  of  her  daughters-in-law.  Ruth  cleaves  to  her 
and  will  not  leave  her,  although  poverty  and 
misery  await  her.  For  love  to  her  she  proposes 
to  give  up  not  only  home  and  family,  out  also 
all  the  heart-joys  that  might  there  yet  be  hers. 
She  cleaves  to  her  thus,  although  she  is  of  Israel. 
Naomi  and  her  house  have  made  Israel  also  appear 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Ruth.  Who  would  not  wish 
to  go  to  a  people  whose  sole  known  representatives 
were  so  amiable  as  Naomi  and  her  family  I  In 
Moab,  the  young  women  had  not  been  made  aware 
•  that  one  cjEmnot  be  united  to  Israel  without  ac- 
knowledging Israel's  God,  for  they  had  entered  the 
marriage  relation  with  sons  of  Israel  without  en- 
tering into  covenant  with  their  God.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  learn,  from  Naomi's  intimations,  that 
that  which  Mahlon  and  Chilion  had  done,  was 
against  the  custom  of  Israel.  The  discovery  in- 
stantly manifests  itself  in  diflerent  effects  on  Orpah 
and  Ruth.    Orpah  is  repelled,  because  she  thinks 


only  of  the  bridal  she  might  lose.  Ruth  is  attracted ; 
for  if  that  which  distinguishes  this  people  which 
she  already  loves  be  its  God,  then  sne  loves  that 
God  also.  In  Naomi  she  loves  both  people  and 
God.  Ruth's  love  is  true  love ;  it  cleaves  to  Na- 
omi not  for  advantages,  but  on  account  of  her  vir- 
tues and  amiability.  Ruth  desires  to  be  one  with 
her  for  life.  She  will  not  let  her  be  alone,  wher- 
ever she  may  be.  What  Naomi  has,  she  also  wiU 
have,  her  people  and  her  God.  And  this  she  ex- 
presses at  once,  so  clearly  and  decidedly,  that  in 
ver.  17  she  swears  by  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel. 
The  Jewish  expositors,  after  the  example  of  the 
Targum,  suppose  a  dialogue  to  have  taken  place 
in  which  Naomi  has  first  explained  to  Ruth  the 
diflSculties  connected  with  faith  in  the  God  of  Is- 
rael. All  this,  however,  should  be  considered 
merely  as  a  didactic  anticipation  of  her  subsequent 
experiences.  In  our  narrative,  the  confession  of 
Ruth,  **  thy  God  is  my  God,"  is  the  highest  stage 
of  that  devotion  which  she  yields  to  Naomi  for 
life.  She  has  vowed  that  nothing  shall  separate 
her  love  from  its  object;  for  whatever  could  sep- 
arate it,  would  make  it  imperfect  But  since  the 
God  of  Israel  is  the  true  ground  of  all  the  love 
which  she  felt  for  her  Israelitish  friends,  it  follows 
that  her  confession  of  Him  is  the  keystone  of  her 
vow.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  true  solution  of 
the  conflict  into  which  persons  who  mutually  loved 
each  other  had  fallen.  It  rectifies  the  error  com- 
mitted by  her  husband  when  he  took  the  Moabi- 
tish woman  notwithstanding  her  relation  to  the  idol 
of  Moab.  The  unity  of  the  spirit  has  been  attained, 
which  not  only  shows  true  love,  but  even  in  mem- 
ory reconciles  what  was  amiss  in  the  past.  For 
Naomi's  grief  was  so  great,  not  only  becauae  she 
had  lost  her  sons,  but  also  because  the  daoghters- 
in-law  which  she  had  must  be  given  up,  and  she  be 
left  alone.  And  as  love  enforced  the  separation, 
so  love  also  became  the  cord  drawing  to  a  yet 
closer  union.  If  Naomi  believed  herself  fiUlen  out 
of  the  favor  of  God  on  Moab's  account,  she  could 
derive  comfort  from  Ruth  who  for  her  sake  entered 
into  the  people  of  God. 

Ver.  18.  And  when  she  saw  that  ahe  was 
firmly  resolved.  Older  expositors  have  imagined 
that  Naomi's  efforts  to  persuade  her  daughters-in- 
law  to  return  homewaixl,  were  not  altogether  se- 
riously meant.  She  only  wished  to  test  them. 
They  take  this  view  in  order  to  free  Naomi  from 
the  reproach  of  being  too  little  anxious  to  intro- 
duce her  daughters  into  Israel  and  the  true  faith 
(Rambach:  Qtica-unt  kic  tnterpretea  an  recte  ficerit 
Noomiat  etc.).^  But  this  whole  exposition  is  a 
dogmatic  anachronism.  Naomi  coula  entertain  no 
thoughts  of  missionary  work  as^ndcrstood  in  mod- 
em tunes,  and  for  that  she  is  not  to  be  reproached. 
The  great  love  on  which  the  blessing  of  the  whole 
narrative  rests,  shows  itself  precisely  in  this,  that 
Naomi  and  her  daughters-in-law  were  persons  of 
diflferent  nationality  and  religion.  This  contrast  — 
which  a  marriage  of  ten  years  has  only  affection- 
ately covered  up — it  is,  that  also  engenders  the 
conflict  of  separation.  During  more  then  ten  years 
the  marriage  of  Naomi's  sons  to  Moabitesses  was 
and  continued  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  although, 
in  the  happy  issue  of  their  choice,  its  unlawfulness 
was  lost  sight  of.  What  she  had  not  done  then  in 
the  spring-tide  of  their  happiness,  Naomi  conld  not 
think  of  doing  now.  Her  generous  love  shows  it- 
self now  rather  in  dissuading  her  daughters-in-law 

1  "  Sed.ftlii  tameD  HebrsBl  pariter  m  Chiiitiaiii  Interpre- 
tes  Noomiam  a  reata  Uberuit,  et  qod  nrio  sed  tcntwndl 
aokno  id  eglMe  stataant."  —  Rambaob,  p.  748. 
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from  going  with  her  to  Israel.  For  they  surely 
would  have  gone  along,  if  their  de<;eased  husbands, 
instead  of  remaining  in  Moab,  had  returned  to  Is- 
rael. But  their  deam  had  in  reality  dissolved  every 
external  bond  with  Naomi.  No  doubt,  Naomi 
now  feels  the  grief  which  the  unlawful  actions  of 
her  husband  and  sons  have  entailed.  Had  her 
daughters-in-law  been  of  Israel,  there  would  na^ 
uraUy  be  no  necessity  of  her  returning  solitary  and 
forsaken.  She  feels  that  "the  hand  of  Jehovah  is 
against  her."  How  indelicate  would  it  b^  now, 
nay  how  unbecoming  the  sacredness  of  the  rela- 
tions involved,  if  Naomi,  at  this  moment,  when 
she  is  herself  poor,  and  with  no  prospect  in  the 
future,  were  to  propose  to  her  daughters-in-law  to 
leave  not  merely  the  land  but  a^  the  god  of 
Moab,  that  thus  they  might  accompany  her.  If 
she  had  ever  wished,  at  this  moment  she  would 
scarcely  dare,  to  do  it.  It  is  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  conflict,  that  she  could  not  do  it  Tne  ap- 
pearance of  self  interest  would  have  cast  a  blot  on 
the  purity  of  their  mutual  love.  Naomi  might  now 
fieel  or  believe  what  she  had  never  before  thought 
of,  —  she  could  do  nothing  but  dissuade.  Anything 
else  would  have  rudely  destroyed  the  grace  and 
elevation  of  the  whole  beautiful  scene.  The  ^reat 
diflerence  between  Orpah  and  Ruth  shows  itself 
in  the  very  fact  that  the  one  yields  to  the  dissuasion, 
the  other  withstands.  Ruth  had  the  tenderly  sen- 
sitive heart  to  understand  that  Naomi  must  dis- 
suade ;  and  to  all  Naomi's  unuttered  reasons  for 
feeling  obliged  to  dissuade,  she  answers  with  her 
vow.  Naomi  dissuades  on  the  ground  that  she  is 
poor,  —  "  where  thou  abidest,  I  will  abide,"  is  the 
answer ;  that  she  is  about  to  live  among  another 
people,  —  "  thy  people  is  my  people ; "  that  she 
worships  another  God,  —  "  thy  God  is  my  God ; " 
that  she  has  no  husband  for  her,  — "  only  death 
shall  part  me  from  thee."  Under  no  other  circum- 
stances could  the  conflict  have  found  an  end  so 
beautiful.  Naomi  must  dissuade  in  order  that 
Ruth  might  freely,  under  no  pressure  but  that  of 
her  own  love,  accept  Israel's  God  and  people. 
Only  after  this  is  done,  and  she  holds  firmly  to  ner 
decision,  does  Naomi  consent  and  "  cease  to  dis- 
suade her." 

Note  to  terse  8 :  "  Jehovah  deal  kindly  with 
jfoUy  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  witn  me" 
The  love  which  unites  l^usband  and  wife  in  mar- 
riage, reconciles  the  contrasts  inherent  in  diflerence 
of  nationality,  makes  peace,  gives  a  good  con- 
science, and  leaves  a  blessed  memory.  Christian 
families,  too,  will  do  well  to  look  upon  the  good 
understanding  existing  between  Naomi  and  her 
daughters-in-law  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  It 
originated  in  the  right  love  of  the  wives  for  their 
husbands,  and  of  the  mother  for  her  sons.  A  right 
love  rejoices  in  the  happiness  of  its  objects,  even 
though  derived  through  others.  The  jealousjr  of 
mothers  toward  their  children-in-law,  and  of  wives 
toward  their  husbands'  parents  does  not  spring 
from  love. 

A  pleasing  instance  of  ri^ht  relations  with  a 
mother-in-law  comes  to  light  m  the  gospel  history. 
Jesus  enters  into  the  house  of  Peter,  whose  mother- 
in-law  lies  sick  of  a  fever.  Request  is  immediately 
made  in  her  behalf,  and  He,  always  full  of  love 
ready  to  flow  forth  in  miracles  wherever  He  sees 
love,  heals  her  (Matth.  viii.  14  ff".  and  paral.).  The 
term  irtvOtpd,  used  in  this  account  by  the  gospels, 
is  also  employed  by  the  Sept.  with  reference  to 
Naomi.  ^ 

Origen  has  a  remarkable  passage,  thoroughly 
worthy  of  his  noble  spirit  (cf.  on  Job,  Lib.  i.) : 


"  Blessed  is  Ruth  who  so  clave  to  her  aged  mother- 
in-law  that  she  would  not  leave  her  until  death. 
For  this  reason.  Scripture  indeed  has  justly  ex- 
tolled her;  but  God  has  beatified  her  forever. 
But  He  will  judge,  and  in  the  resurrection  con- 
demn, all  those  wicked  and  ungodly  daughters-in- 
law  who  deal  out  abuse  and  wrong  to  their  parents- 
in-law, 'Unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  gave  life 

and  sustenance  to  their  husbands If, 

therefore,  thou  lovest  thy  husband,  O  wife,  then 
love  them  also  who  gave  him  being,  and  thus 
brought  up  a  son  for  themselves  and  a  hysband  for 
thee.  Seek  not  to  divide  the  son  from  his  father 
or  mother !  Seek  not  to  bring  the  son  to  despise 
or  father  or  mother,  lest  thou  fall  into  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  awful  inquest' 
and  judgment." 

But  these  excellent  words  never  found  the  right 
echo.  Even  Jerome  says  :  prope  moduin  naturale  est, 
xU  nurus  socrum  et  socrus  odent  nttrum.  And  yet  it 
never  was  the  case  where  Christian  virtue  was 
actually  alive. 

Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine,  had  to  endure 
not  a  little  from  her  mother-in-law.  ^  The  lat- 
ter supported  Monica's  disobedient  maid-servants 
against  their  mistress.  She  allowed  them  to  bring 
her  all  sorts  of  evil  reports  about  her.  Her  daugh- 
ter-in-law she  daily  chided  and  ])rovoked.  But 
Monica  met  her  with  such  complaisant  love,  quiet 
obedience,  and  amiable  patience,  as  to  conquer  the 
irritable  mother-in-law,  so  that  she  became,  and 
continued  to  be  to  the  last,  the  friend  and  protect- 
ress of  her  daughter-in-law.  No  wonder  that  from 
such  a  heart  there  sprang  the  faith  and  spirit  of  a 
man  like  Augustine  (ef.  Barthel,  Monica,  p.  31). 

Not  only  the  history,  but  also  the  traditions  and 
the  poetry,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  frequently  depict 
the  suflenngs  of  daughters-in-law,  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  mothers  of  their  husbands.  As  part  of  the 
"  swan-legends  "  of  the  lower  Rhine,  we  have  the 
peculiar  story  of  Matabruna,  the  bad  wife  of  tBe 
king  of  Lillefort,  who  persecuted  and  tormented 
her  pious  and  believing  daughter-in-law  Beatrix, 
until  at  last  the  latter,  by  God's  help,  came  oflT  vic- 
torious (cf  Wolf,  NieJerlandische  Sagen,  p.  175 ; 
also  my  treatise  on  the  Schican,  p.  24). 

Hermann  Boerhaave's  step-mother  having  died, 
the  universally  celebrated  pnysician  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  "  All  the  skill  with  which  God  has  endowed 
me  I  applied,  and  spent  whole  half-nights  in  con- 
sidering her  disease,  in  order  to  prolong  her  life,  — 

but  all  in  vain But  I  weep  too,  as 

often  as  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that  now  1  shall 
have  no  more  opportunity  to  show  her  my  love, 
veneration,  and  gratitude ;  and  I  should  be  alto- 
gether inconsolable,  if,  since  my  coming  of  ^  age,  I 
had  been  even  once  guilty  of  disrespect  or  ingrat- 
itude toward  her." 

It  may  hence  be  seen  how  deeply-grounded  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  b,  that  in  German  [and  if  in 
German,  then  in  English  too. — Tr.]  glmiben  [to 
believe]  and  lieben  [to  love]  are  really  of  the  same 
root.  In  Gothic,  Hubs  means,  "  dear,  beloved  "  ;  /lu 
ban, "  to  be  beloved."  With  this,  the  likewise  Grothic 
laubjan,  galaxibjany "  to  believe,"  is  connected.  In  the 
version  of  tJllilas,  even  iKirhy  hope,  is  at  Rom.  xv. 
13  translated  by  lubains.  And  in  truth :  Faith,  Love, 
Hope,  these  three  are  one ;  but  the  greatest  of  them 
is  Love. 

UOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

"  Jehovah  deal  kindly  with  vou,  as  ye  have  dealt 
with  the  dead  and  with  me.      Naomi's  husband 
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was  deacL  Her  sons  had  married  Moabitesses,  and 
bad  died  childless.  Usually,  and  sometimes  eren 
in  **  believing: "  families,  mothers-in-law  and  dan^h- 
tcrs-in-law  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  But 
Naomi,  although  in  Moab,  enjoyed  such  love  in  the 
house  of  her  sons,  that  her  ({aughters-in-law  did 
not  leave  her,  but  went  with  her,  and  that  Ruth, 
for  her  sake,  left  native  land,  parents,  and  property. 
She  won  love  because  she  was  Naomi,  "  pleasant.** 
She  cherished  no  vanity,  sought  no  strife,  and 
did  not  wish  to  rule ;  hence  she  had  peace  and 
love. 

Starkb  :  "  Piety,  wherever  found,  has  the  power 
to  win  the  hearts  of  people.  It  is  able  to  oiffnse 
joy  even  among  those  who  do  not  believe." 
-  Naomi  was  pleasant  and  pious.  She  illustrated 
the  saying  of  the  apostle  Feter  (I  Epis.  iii.  1)  : 
"  that,  if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  maj  also 
without  the  word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of 
the  wives.'*  By  her  conduct  she  preached  the  God 
of  Israel,  "  in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  in  the 
midst  of  Moab ;  and  hence  the  love  which  she  won 
redounded  to  the  praise  of  Israel,  and  became  a 
silent  preaching  of  the  truth  to  unbelievers. 

Starke  :  "  As  long  as  the  Church  is  called  Na- 
omi, there  is  no  lack  of  adherents ;  but  when  she 
appears  as  Mara,  and  is  signed  with  the  cross  of 
Christ,  many  go  bacL" 

"  And  Ruth  said,  Thtf  people  is  my  people ^  and 
thy  God  my  God.**  Uuth  is  a  prophecy,  than 
which  none  could  be  more  beautiful  and  engaging, 
of  the  entrance  of  the  heathen  world  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  She  comes  forth  out  of  Moab,  an 
idolatrous  people,  full  of  wantonness  and  sin,  and 
is  herself  so  tender  and  pore.  In  a  land  where 
dissolute  sensuality  formea  one  of  the  elements  of 
idol  worship,  a  woman  appears,  as  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, chaste  as  the  rose  or  spring,  and  unsurpassed 
in  these  relations  by  an^  other  character  in  Holy 
Writ.  Without  living  in  Israel,  she  is  first  ele- 
vated, then  won,  by  the  life  of  Israel,  as  displayed 
in  a  foreign  land.  Amid  surrounding  enmity  and 
jealousy  toward  Israel,  she  is  capable  of  l)eing 
formed  and  attracted  through  love. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  women  have  at  all 
times  entered  more  deeply  than  men  into  the  higher 
moral  spirit  of  the  fellowship  with  God  mediated 
by  Christ  Women,  especially,  feel  that  marriage 
is  a  divinely  instituted  and  sacred  union.  Their 
hearts  teach  them  to  know  the  value  of  the  great 
treasure  and  consolation  which  faith  in  the  living 
God  gives  to  them  especially.  Ruth's  confession 
of  G<^  and  his  people  originated  in  the  home  of 
her  married  life.  It  sprang  from  the  love  with 
which  she  was  permitted  to  embrace  Israelites.  It 
was  because  in  these  persons  she  loved  the  con- 
fessors of  Jehovah,  that  her  feelings  had  a  moral 
power  which  never  decays. 

An  ancient  church  teacher  says  :  "  Had  she  not 
been  inspired,  she  had  not  said  what  she  said,  or 
done  what  she  did.  For  what  is  she  chiefly  praised? 
For  her  love  to  the  people  of  Israel  or  her  inno- 
cence, for  her  obedience  or  her  faith?  For  her 
\o\Q  to  the  people  of  Israel.  For  had  she  desired 
marriage  only  as  a  means  of  pleasure,  she  would 
rather  have  sought  to  obtain  one  of  the  young 
men.  But  as  she  sought  not  sensual  gratification, 
bat  the  satisfaction  of  conscience,  she  chose  a  holy 
family  rather  than  youthful  age." 

How  great  a  lesson  is  here  for  the  church  con- 
sidered in  its  missionary  character !    The  conduct 


of  one  Israelitish  woman  in  a  foreign  land,  was 
able  to  call  forth  a  love  and  a  confession  of  God, 
like  that  of  Ruth.  How  imperative,  then,  the  du^ 
of  Christians  at  home,  and  now  easy  of  execution, 
to  win  Jews  and  other  unbelievers.  For  love  is 
the  fountain  of  fiEuth.  It  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
hve  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  The  Jews  must 
learn  to  love  Christ  in  the  Christian,  and  the 
Christian  in  Christ  Love  removes  all  prejudices, 
divbions,  and  sad  remembrances.  Ruth  loves  a 
woman,  and  is  thereby  led  to  the  God  whom  that 
woman  confesses.  Must  not  men  love,  if  they 
would  be  loved  ?  Only  love  opens  the  fountain  of 
faith,  but  faith  sanctifies  and  confirms  love. 

Pascal  :  "  The  heart  has  reasons  which  the  rea- 
son does  not  comprehend.  This  is  seen  in  a 
thousand  thii^.  It  is  the  heart  that  feels  God, 
not  the  reason.  Hence,  that  is  the  more  perfect 
faith  which  feels  God  in  the  heart*' 

Ruth  is  not  only  the  type  of  a  convert,  bnt  also 
a  teacher  of  those  who  seek  to  convert  others.  For 
she  shows  that  converts  are  made,  not  by  words, 
but  by  the  life,  not  by  disputations,  but  by  love, 
not  by  the  legerdemam  of^  a  sentimental  sermon, 
but  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life. 
She  teaches  also  by  what  she  gives  up, — people, 
home,  parents,  customs,  — and  all  from  love.  She 
has  hau  a  taste  of  an  Israelitish  heart  and  house- 
hold. Whoever  has  tasted  Christ,  can  never  again 
live  without  him,  —  can  never  leave  him  who  loves 
all,  suffered  for  aJl,  weeps  with  all,  and  redeems  all. 
If  Jews  and  heathen  taste  him,  this  is  efllected,  not 
through  external  institutions,  through  dead  works, 
but  through  prayer,  which  fills  the  lives  of  Chris- 
tians with  its  sweetness.  To  the  fanatical,  the 
disputatious,  the  canting,  the  selfish,  the  ayaricious, 
—  and  also  to  the  characterless  and  slavish,  —  who 
would  say :  thy  people  is  my  people,  thy  God  is 
my  God? 

**  Where  thou  abidesly  I  wiU  abide;  where  than 
diestf  I  will  dieJ**  Ruth  is  not  only  enrolled  among 
the  feminine  worthies  of  Israel,  with  Sarah,  Re- 
becca, Lfah  and  Rachel,  but  heathenism  itself 
throughout  its  vast  extent  cannot  show  a  single 
woman  who  is  her  equal  in  love.  For  hers  is  a 
love  outliving  the  grave,  and  sustained  by  no 
fleshly  relationship,  for  when  her  husband  was 
dead  no  living  person,  mutually  dear,  existed  to 
connect  her  vrith  Naomi.  Neither  self-interest,  nor 
hope,  nor  vanity,  mix  themselves  up  with  this  love 
It  IS  a  purely  moral  and  spiritual  love,  of  which  no 
other  instance  is  on  record.  It  is  in  fact  the  love 
of  those  whom  Giod  by  his  mercy  has  won  for  him- 
self, and  who  love  God  in  their  brethren.  It  is  the 
evangelical  love  of  the  Apostles,  who  loved  Greeks 
and  Franks,  Persians  and  Scythians,  as  their  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Such  love  as  this  followed  the 
steps  of  our  Lord,  and  tarried  where  he  was.  Con- 
fession, martyrdom,  prayer,  and  every  brotherly 
thought  or  deed,  spring  from  the  love  of  the  con- 
verted heart  The  more  heartily  the  soul  cries  out 
to  Christ  himself.  Thy  people  is  my  people,  and 
thy  Grod  my  God,  the  more  fervently  bums  this 
love. 

ZiNZRNDORF :  I  spcak  because  I  believe ;  I  love, 
because  many  sins  are  forgiven  me. 

Sailer  :  Lead  men  through  love  to  love.  For 
love  cultivates  and  preserves  the  true  and  the  good 
by  doctrine,  life,  prayer,  watchfulness,  and  by  a 
thousand  other  inventions  of  its  inexhaustible 
genius. 
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Vbrsbs  19-23. 
Sorrmo  and  Repentance, 

19  So  they  two  went  an  til  they  came  to  Beth-lehem.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 
were  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  all  the  city  was  moved  ^  about  them,  and  they  said,' 

20  Js  this  Naomi  ?  And  she  said  unto  them,  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara :  for  the 
Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me  [Lath  inflicted  bitter  sorrow  upon  me]. 

21  I  went  out  full,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty:  why 
then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  testified  against  me,  and  the 

22  Almighty  hath  afflicted  me  ?  So  Naomi  returned,  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess  her 
daughter-in-law  with  her,  which  returned  out  of  the  country  [territories]  of  Moab :  * 
and  they  came  to  Beth-lehem  in  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest. 

TEXTUAL  AND  OBAMMATICAL. 

[1  y«r.  19.  —  Dhri   Nfphftl  imperf.  of  DDH,  oC  0««.  67,  Bern.  6 ;  22, 1.  BoGes.,  Berth.,  BmUd, etc  Kell,  fOnt, 

etc,  eonalder  it  Niph.  imperf.  of  Q^n.  —  Tft.] 

[«  Ver.  19.  —  nj'^tJMhl^, :  *m.  pliuml  (cf.  ^rf*  vj,  etc.  Is  Ter.  20).  Not  exactly,  diubanique  mutieretj  u  the  Vnlg. 
hu  it ;  the  popuUtioa  of  the  city  are  the  lobject  of  the  rerb,  bat  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  women  would  naturally  be  so 
prtHninent  ae  to  lead  the  narrator  insensibly  to  use  the  feminine.  Perhape  Naomi  arriTed  at  an  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  labon  of  the  field  left  none  but  w<nnen  in  the  city.  —  T&.J 

[3  Ver.  22 2S^D  ^^^t^P  H^til^n  :  Dr.  Oaswl  translates  the  whole  clause  thus :  "  And  so  Naomi  was.retumed  home, 

and  Buth,  the  Moabitess,  her  daughter-in-law,  with  her,  [who  accompanied  her]  aflrr  [or  ork,  cf.  the  Com.  below]  ker  departurt 
from  the  fields  of  Hoab."  This  rendering,  is,  of  course,  intentionally  fhie,  and  is  designed  to  indicate  that  what  seems  an 
unnecessary  remaric,  really  adds  to  the  sense,  namely,  that  Buth  was  the  (only)  one  that  clare  to  Naomi,  that  came  with 
her  fhMn  Moab.  But  this  seems  rather  forced.  As  the  same  expression  occurs,  at  ch.  ir.  8,  in  connection  with  Naomi,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  it  became  customary  to  spealc  of  Naomi  and  Buth  as  "  the  returned  fhnn  Moab,"  or  as  we  should 

say,  popularly,  '<  the  returned  MoaUtes.''  In  that  case,  it  would  be  best  (with  Berth.)  to  take  n^^il  (accented  in  the 
text  as  8d  Am.  perC,  with  the  art  as  relatire,  cf.  Oes.  109, 2d  parogr.),  as  the  fbm.  participle.  The  epithet  would  be  applied 
to  Buth  by  rirtue  of  her  eonnection  with  Naomi,  ot  Ter.  7.  — Ta.] 


EXKOBTIOAL  AND  DOOTBINAL. 

Ver.  19.  So  they  two  went.  Naomi  said  noth- 
ing more.  She  ceased  to  dissaade.  She  allowed 
Uuth  to  go  with  her,  and  the  latter  was  as  good 
as  her  words.  She  actually  accompanied  her 
raother-in-law ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  Naomi 
did  not  return  home  aflone,  that  is  to  say,  entirely 
forsaken  and  helpless. 

The  whole  city  was  moved  about  them.  Na- 
omi's return  was  an  uncommon  occurrence.  The 
city,  and  especially  the  women,  were  thrown  into 
a  peaceable  uproar.  .  Everybody  ran,  told  the  news, 
and  wondered.  For  more  than  ten  velars  had  passed 
since  she  had  left  Bethlehem,  ^hcn  there  had 
doubtless  been  talk  enough,  as  Naomi  went  away 
with  her  husband,  in  far  different  and  better  cir- 
cumstances. It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
even  then  her  character  had  awakened  sympathy 
and  affection  in  Bethlehem.  Her  husbana,  we 
know,  belonged  to  a  prominent  family  of  the  city. 
All  this  renders  it  natural  that  the  news  that  Na- 
omi had  returned  to  Bethlehem,  poor  and  sorrow- 
ful, spread  like  wildfire,  and  created  what  to  her 
WHS  an  unpleasant  sensation.^  "  Is  that  Naomi  I " 
is  the  universal  exclamation. 

Ver.  20.  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara. 
Undoubtedly,  the  general  astonishment  over  such 
a  return,  gave  rise  to  many  reflections  which  a 
woman  especially  would  feel  deeply.  Not  merely 
the  external  comparison  of  "  then  "  and  "  now, 
but  also  the  motives  of  the  former  departure  are 

1  The  Midrash  makes  the  scene  still  more  dramatio  by 
Cba  explanation,  that  the  concourse  of  the  inhabitants  was 


brought  to  mind.  Then,  Naomi's  life  and  circum- 
stances corresponded  with  the  amiable  and  joyous 
name  she  bore.  Now,  she  were  better  named  Mara, 
the  bitter,  sorrowful  one.  It  is  evident  that  names 
were  still  preserved  with  conscious  reference  to 
their  meaning.  Naomi  manifestly  intends,  by  these 
and  the  following  words,  to  inform  the  inhabitants 

I  of  Bethlehem  of  her  fortunes.  I  am  no  longer  the 
old  Naomi ;  for  what  of  happiness  I  possessed,  I 

I  have  lost.  I  have  no  more  anything  that  is  pleas- 
ant about  me :  my  life,  like  a  salty,  bitter  spring, 
is  without  flavor  or  relish. 

I  For  the  Almighty  (Shaddai)  hath  inflicted 
bitter  sorrow  upon  me.    Why  Shaddai  f    The 

j  use  of  this  divine  surname  must  here  also  be  con- 
nected with  its  pregnant,  proper  signification.  The 

;  explanation  which  must  necessarily  be  given  to  it, 

is  not  consistent  with  its  derivation  fW)m  l^tt/, 
which  always  appears  in  a  bad  sense.  What  this 
explanation  is,  will  become  apparent  when  the  oas- 
sages  are  considered  in  which  the  name  is  first, 
and  with  emphasis,  employed.  We  select,  there- 
fore, those  of  Genesis,  in  which  book  the  name 
Shaddai  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  anv  other 
except  Job,  and  always  as  designativo  of  the  gra- 
cious, fertile  God,  by  whom  the  propagation  of 
mankind  is  guaranteed.  Thus,  it  is  assumed  by 
Grod  in  Gen.  xvii.  1  if.  where  he  says  to  Abram, 
"  I  make  thee  exceedingly  fruitful,  —  to  a  father  of 
a  multitude  of  nations,  etc.  So  likewise,  it  occurs 
Gen.  xxviii.  3 :  "El  Shaddai  will  bless  thee  and 

occasioned  by  the  fcct  that  the  first  wilb  of  Boas  had  thai 
very  day  been  carried  to  her  grave  (cf.  Ruth  Rabdet^  81,  d). 
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make  thee  firaitiiil/'  Gen.  xxxt.  U:  ''lam  EI 
Shaddai,  be  fruitful,  and  multiply."  Gen.  xlviii. 
3 :  "El  Shaddai  appeared  unto  me  —  and  said, 
Behold,  I  make  thee  fruitful  and  multipW  thee." 
Gen.  xlix.  25:    "Shaddai  shall  bless  thee  —  with 

blessings  of  the  breasts  (D^l^)  and  of  the  womb." 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  used  at  Gen.  xliii.  14, 
where  the  fate  of  die  children  of  Jacob  is  in  ques- 
tion. This  gracious  God,  the  source  of  fruitfulness 
and  life,  gives  his  blessing  to  his  chosen  saints,  but 
from  sinners,  and  from  those  whom  Ho  tries.  He 
takes  away  what  to  others  He  gives.  ^  Hence  the 
frtHjuent  use  of  the  name  in  Job,  who  is  chastened 
in  his  children,  cf.  chap.  viii.  3 :  **  Will  Shaddai  per- 
vort  justice  ?  If  thy  children  sinned  against  Ilim, 
Ho  gave  them  over  into  the  hand  of  their  trans- 
givssions."  And  in  this  sense  Naomi  also  uses  the 
name  Shaddai,  in  speaking  of  her  misery.  For 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  sons  has  rendered 
her  family  desolate  and  unfruitful.  The  word 
must  therefore  unquestionably  be  referred  to  a  root 

rrjl^,  gtill  in  use  in  Arabic,  in  the  sense  "  to  wa- 
ter, to  fertilize."  For  that  all  fertility  comes  from 
water,  by  which  aridity  is  removed  and  thirst  as- 
suaged, IS  a  deeply  rooted  conception,  especially  in 
oriental  antiquity.  Numerous  mythiciu  pictures 
of  heathenism  represent  their  heroes  as  conquering 
drought  and  unfruitful ness  by  liberating  the  rain 
and  the  streams.  The  name  of  the  Indian  god 
Indra  is  derivwi  from  Ind  =  und^  to  flow,  and  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  "  the  rain-giver,"  who  frees 
the  clouds  so  that  they  can  dispense  their  showers 
(cf  E.  Meier,  Ind.  Liedtrb.,  p.  147  f ).  The  true 
Rain-giver,  the  dispenser  and  increaser  of  fertility, 
of  the  earth  and  among  beasts  and  men,  is  the 
living,   personal    God,   as    Shaddai.      The  root 

»TTQ7  must  also  explain  11?,  mamma,  properly 
the  fountain  of  rain  and  blessings  for  man  and 
beast,  as  (Jellius  (xii.  1)  calls  ityfotUem  sanctissimum 
corporis,  and  the  bringer  up  of  the  human  race. 
Hence  we  are  enabled  to  recognize  the  wide-spread 
philological  root  to  which  shadah,  to  water,  shad 
(Aram  tad),  mamma,  belong;  for  it  is  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  dhe,  Greek  driffcuj  Gothic  dad- 
djan  (Old  German,  tutta,  etc.,  cf  Benfey,  Gr.  Gram. 
ii.  270),  in  all  which  forms  the  idea  of  giving  drink, 
suckling,  is  present.  From  the  Greek  word,  the 
name  of  the  goddess  Thetis  is  derived,  as  "  Nurse 
of  the  Human  Race  "  (cf  Welcker,  Gr.  Mythd.,  i. 
618).  That  Artemis  of  Ephesus  was  represented 
as  a  muUimammia,  is  known  not  only  from  antique 
sculptures,  but  also  fh>m  the  writings  of  the  church 
£Eithers;  cf  the  words  of  Jerome  (in  Protrm  Ep. 
Pauli  ad  Ephes. ) :  omnium  hestiarum  et  viventium  esse 
nutricem  mentiuntur.  Naomi  was  rightly  named 
when,  with  a  flourishing  family,  she  went  to 
Moab  —  but  now  Shaddai,  who  gave  the  blessing, 
has  taken  it  away. 

Ver.  21.  I  went  out  Aill,  and  Jehovah  hath 
brought  me  home  again  empty.  Full  of  family 
ha]>piness,  of  joy  in  her  sons,  and  of  hope  of  a 
cheerful  old  age  surrounded  by  children  and  chil- 
dren's children ;  but  empty  now  of  all  these,  with- 
out possessions  and  without  hope.  A  penitent 
feeling  pervades  her  lamentation.     I  went  away 

1  [And,  thtrsfbre,  hardly  to  be  called  a  ^reading.*'  That 
the  LXX.  read  Hp^,  as  some  have  thought,  Ii  hardly 
poislble,  u  that  word  ooold  oot  be  loitably  oonstroed  with 
21.  For  the  laine  reason  Bertheaa  takes  !^  n337  in  the 
nnse  «'  to  bestow  labor  on  anything,*'  of.*  Socles,  i.  18. 


notwithstanding  my  fullness,  and  because  I  went 
full,  do  I  return  emp^.  For  this  reason  she  says : 
"  /  went  away,  and  JehovaJi  has  brought  me  home 
again."  I  went  because  it  was  my  will  to  go,  not 
(lod's;  now,  God's  judgment  has  sent  me  back. 
With  that  one  word  she  gives  vent  to  her  sorrow 
that  in  those*  times  of  famine  she  forsook  her  peo- 
ple, although  she  herself  was  happy.  What  an 
evil  thing  it  is  to  follow  one's  own  wUl,  when  that 
will  is  not  directed  by  the  commandments  of  God ! 
Man  goes,  but  God  brings  home.  But  beside 
this  penitential  fJeeling,  there  is  another  feature 
indicative  of  Naomi's  beautiful  character,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  She  says,  /  went,  mt 
hath  God  afflicted;  not,  We  went  —  my  husband 
took  me  with  him,  —  after  all,  I  only  followed  as  in 
duty  bound.  She  utters  not  a  breath  of  accusation 
against  Elimelech  or  of  excuse  for  herself  Prop- 
erly speaking,  the  fault  did  la^  with  her  husband 
and  sons.  They  were  the  originators  of  the  under- 
taking that  ended  so  disastrously ;  but  of  this  she 
has  no  memory.  She  neither  accuses,  nor  yet  does 
she  commiserate  and  bewail  them.  Of  the  evils 
which  they  experienced,  she  does  not  speak.  / 
went,  and  me  has  God  brought  home  again,  empty 
and  bereft  of  husband  and  child.  Therefore,  she 
repeats,  call  me  not  Naomi !  That  name,  when 
she  hears  it,  suggests  the  entire  contrast  between 
what  she  was  and  what  she  now  is. 
For   Jehovah    hath    testified   against    me, 

*^Il  ^^V*  "^^^  internal  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding thoughts  confirms  the  correctness  of  the 
Masoretic  pointing.  The  reading  of  the  LXX., 
*•  he  humbled  me,'  was  justly  departed  from,  for  it 
is  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  sense.^  That  which 
Bertheau  considers  to  be  the  difficulty  of  the  pas- 
sage, that  it  makes  God  to  testify  against  a  j)erson, 
while  elsewhere  only  men  bear  testimony,  is  pre- 
cisely the  special  thought  of  Naomi :  **  I  went," 
she  says,  '*  and  God  has  testified  that  this  going 
was  a  sin.  Through  the  issue  of  my  emigration 
God  has  testified  that  its  inception  was  not  rooted 
in  Him,  but  in  ourselves."  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
piety  that  it  ascribes  the  issue  of  all  the  affairs  of 
life  to  God.  "  Was  it  right  or  not,  that  I  (namely, 
Elimelech  and  she)  went  away  to  Moab  ?  "  Men 
might  be  in  doubt  about  it  But  the  end,  she 
says,  bears  witness  against  us,  who  followed  our 
own  inclinations.  Gk>d  testified  against  her,  for 
"  Shaddai  hath  afflicted  me."  In  other  words^  in 
that  God,  as  Shaddai,  made  sorrow  my  portion,  He 

testified  against  me.  The  two  clauses,  ^^] 
^:2  nj^,  and  ''Vl^il  '^'Jlp,  are  not  so  much 
parallel  as  mutually  explanatoir.  In  the  lo^  of 
my  children  and  fJamily,  says  Naomi,  I  perceive 
that  He  "  declares  me  guilty,    as  the  Tai^um  also 

excellently  renders  **?  ^?«  At  the  same  time, 
the  meaning  of  Shaddai  comes  h^  again  clearly 
to  view.  For  it  is  He  who  inflicts  sorrow  upon 
her,  only  in  that  her  children  are  taken  from  htr. 
That  which  God,  as  Shaddai,  the  giver  of  fruitful- 
ness, did  to  her  when  he  caused  her  sons  to  wither 

away,  proves  that  God  testifies  against  her.  ^I'U 
is  here  used  jtist  as  it   is   in  Josh.  xxiv.  30: 

This  geoeial  Idea,  he  thinks,  Is  then  determined  by  what 
follows,  so  as  to  mean  :  ^<  Jehovah  has  woriced  against  me.'' 

On  ^  np7,  in  ^«  sense,  to  testily  against,  ef.  Ex.  xx 
16;  i  Sam.'l.  16;  Is.  Ui.  9;  etc  Berthean's  ol^ection 
seems  to  be  sufllciently  met  above.  —  Ta.] 
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**!£  ye  fors«ke  Jehovah — he  will  do  jou  hurt 
(DJJ  V^k!)  and  utterly  destroy  you." 

Ver.  22.  So  Naomi  returned  and  Buth  with 
her.  The  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bethle- 
hem is  satisfied ;  they  have  also  heard  the  history 
of  Ruth ;  but  with  this  their  sympathy  has  like- 
wise come  to  an  end.  Naomi  was  poor  and  God- 
forsaken,—  at  least  according  to  the  pious  and 
penitential  feeling  of  the  good  woman  herself. 
How  natural,  that  in  her  native  place,  too,  she 
should  Btand  alone.  But  Ruth  was  with  her.  She 
had  continued  firm  on  the  road,  and  she  remained 
faithful  in  Bethlehem.  Since  there  also  no  one 
assisted  her  mother-in-law,  she  continued  to  be  her 
only  stay  and  the  sole  sharer  of  her  lot  Herpres- 
<.'iice  is  once  more  expressly  indicated  :  **  and  Ruth, 
the  Moabitess,  with  her,  on  her  departure  from  the 
Holds  of  Moab."  No  one  was  with  her  but  Ruth, 
—  who  made  the  journey  fi-om  Moab  with  her,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  her  mother-in-law.  What 
had  become  of  Naomi,  if  Ruth,  like  Orpah,  had 
forsaken  her  I  She  had  sunk  into  poverty  and 
humiliation  more  bitter  than  death.  It  is  true,  she 
too,  with  her  husband,  had  left  Israel  in  times  of 
dbtress.  But  for  this  she  could  not  be  held  respon- 
sible, although  her  generous  spirit  accused  herself 
and  no  one  dse.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had  been 
sufficiently  punished,  and  had  confessed  her  guilt. 
But  in  Betnlehem  poor  Naomi  was  made  to  feel 
that  she  now  bore  the  name  of  Mara.  Only  Ruth 
had  respect  to  neither  before  nor  after.  She  re- 
flected on  neither  happy  nor  sorrowful  days.  As 
she  had  loved  in  prosperity,  so  she  remained  true 
in  adversity.  Naomi,  in  her  native  place  and 
among  kindred,  in  Israel,  had  been  alone  and  in 
want,  had  not  the  stranger,  the  widow  of  her  son, 
accompanied  her  from  her  distant  land.  While 
such  love  was  hers,  Naomi  was  not  yet  wholly  mis- 
erable ;  for  God  has  respect  to  such  fidelity. 

And  they  came  to  Bethlehem  in  the  begin- 
ning of  barley-harvest.  Consequently,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  season  in  general.  This 
statement  is  made  in  order  to  intimate  that  the 
help  of  God  did  not  tarry  long.  The  harvest  itself 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  prepare  consolation 
and  reward  for  both  women  m  their  highest 
need. 

HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRAOTIOAL. 

**  Call  me  not  Naomi,  but  Mara."  Naomi  does 
not  conceal  her  condition  when  she  reaches  her 
native  place.  Usually,  the  natural  man,  even  as  a 
be^^ar,  still  desires  to  shine.  She  has  lost  every- 
thing ;  and  what  she  had  gained,  the  companion- 
ship of  Ruth,  is  not  yet  able  to  console  her.  Her 
very  love  fills  her  with  anxiety  for  this  daughter. 
Recollections  arc  very  bitter,  and  the  future  is  full 
of  care.  It  is,  however,  only  because  she  is  empty 
of  all  joys,  that  she  wishes  to  be  called  Mara.  But 
it  was  made  evident  even  in  her  misery  that  what- 
ever she  had  lost,  she  had  found  the  grace  of  God ; 


for  then  too  she  was  not  only  named,  but  truly 
was,  Naomi.  Nor  will  one  who  in  sorrow  docs  not 
cease  to  be  lovely,  retain  the  name  of  Mara.  Pope 
Gr^ry  the  Great,  when  praised  (by  Leander) 
replied :  "  Call  me  not  Naomi, ».  e.  oeautiful,  but 
call  me  Mara,  since  I  am  full  of  bitter  grief.  For 
I  am  no  more  the  same  j)erson  you  knew :  out- 
wardly I  have  advanced,  inwardly  I  have  fallen. 
And  I  fear  to  be  among  those  of  whom  it  is  said : 
Thou  castedst  them  down  when  they  were  Ufted 
up.  For  when  one  is  lifted  up,  he  is  cast  down  ; 
he  advances  in  honors  and  falls  in  morals.''         « 

Thomas  a  Kempis  :  *'  It  is  good  at  times  to  be 
in  distress ;  for  it  reminds  us  that  we  are  in  exile." 

Benoel  :  "  If  God  have  loved  thee,  thou  canst 
have  had  no  lack  of  trouble." 

"  For  Shaddai  hath  c^fflicUd  me"  Naomi  did  not 
go  to  Moab  of  her  own  accord,  for  she  followed  her 
husband.  Her  stay  also  in  the  strange  land  was 
prolonged  only  because  her  sons  had  married  there. 
After  their  death,  although  poor  and  empty,  she 
returned  home  again,  all^t  she  had  but  little  to 
hope  for.  And  yet  in  the  judgment  she  perceives 
only  her  own  guilt.  Her  loving  heart  takes  all 
God's  judgments  on  itself.  The  more  she  loved,  the 
more  ready  she  was  to  repent.  Being  a  Naomi, 
she  did  not  accuse  those  she  loved.^  The  sign  of 
true  love  is  unselfishness,  which  ascribes  ills  to  self, 
blessings  to  others.  As  long  as  she  was  in  misery, 
she  took  the  anger  of  God  upon  herself;  but  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  the  favor  of  God,  she  praised 
Him  as  the  God  who  showed  kindness  to  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

[Fuller:  "And  all  the  city  was  moved"  etc. 
See  here,  Naomi  was  formerly  a  woman  of  good 
quality  and  fashion,  of  good  rank  and  repute: 
othcn^dse  her  return  in  poverty  had  not  been  so 
generally  taken  notice  of.  Shrubs  may  be  grubbed 
to  the  ground,  and  none  miss  them ;  but  every  one 
marks  the  felling  of  a  cedar.  '  Grovelling  cottages 
may  be  evened  to  the  earth,  and  none  observe  them ; 
but  every  traveller  takes  notice  of  the  fall  of  a  stee- 
ple. Let  this  comfort  those  to  whom  God  hath 
given  small  possessions.  Should  He  visit  them  with 
poverty,  and  take  from  them  that  little  they  have, 
yet  their  grief  and  shame  would  be  the  less :  they 
should  not  have  so  many  fingers  pointed  at  them, 
so  many  eyes  staring  on  them,  so  many  words 
spoken  of  them ;  they  might  lurk  in  obscurity :  it 
must  be  a  Naomi,  a  person  of  eminency  and  estate, 
whose  poverty  must  move  a  whole  city.  — The 
SAME :  "  Seeimf  the  Lord  hath  testified  aqainst  me, 
and  the  Almighty  hath  qffiicted  me."  Who  then 
is  able  to  hold  out  suit  with  God  in  the  court  of 
heaven  ?  For  God  himself  is  both  judge  and  wit- 
ness, and  also  the  executor  and  inflicter  of  punish- 
ments. 

Bp.  Hall  :  Ten  years  have  turned  Naomi  into 
Mara.  What  assurance  is  there  of  these  earthly 
things  whereof  one  hour  may  strip  usi  What 
man  can  say  of  the  years  to  come,  thus  will  I  be  ? 
—  Tr.1 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


Ybbsa  1. 


Thi  Relative. 

1  And  Naomi  had  [tn  B^hMiam]  a  kinsman  [lit  acquaintance,]  of  her  husband's,  a 
mighty  man  of  wealth  [a  valiant  hero],  of  the  £unily  of  Elimelech  ;  and  his  name 
was  Boaz. 


BXBQBnCAL  AND  DOCnTRINAL. 

Before  relating  the  wonderful  deliverance  through 
a  kinsman,  by  which  faithiiilncss  and  love  are  re- 
warded, the  writer  first  informs  us  brieflr  of  the 
existence  of  the  person  who  is  chosen  to  eflfect  thi:* 
deliverance.  Hitherto  the  acting?  persons  have  been 
only  women,  both  of  them  lovinj?  and  excellent ; 
now,  the  portrait  of  a  man  is  drawn,  who  is  the 
model  of  an  Israelite,  as  family-head  and  as  land- 
lord, in  war  and  in  peace. 

Naomi  had  a  Irinwnan.     The  expression  for 

this  is  ^7^P*    In  our  texts,  it  is  true,  it  is  pointed 

3?1*'Q,  with  ^7^^,  as  Keri,  in  the  margin.    But 

V'^T^  occurs  only  once  more  (Prov.  vii.  4),  and 

there  also  we  must  probably  road  ^^9«      The 

reading  V^^O  was  preferred  by  the  Masora  only 

on  account  of  the  fem.  n57^0,  which  occurs  at 

ch.  iii.  2.  The  participle  ^^^P  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  cf.  Ps.  Iv.  U.  Hitherto.  Naomi  could 
say,  as  does  the  Psalmist  (Ixxxviii.  9):   "Thou 

hast  put  my  kinsmen  0??^^)  far  from  me."  Com- 
pare also  ver.  19  of  the  same  psalm,  where  it  stands 

in  parallelism  with  ^k!^i  lover,  and  ?"!?»  compan- 
ion. She  has  likewise  experienced  what  is  written 
Ps.  xxxi.  12,  cf.  Job  xix.  14.  Literally,  to  be  sure, 
the  word  means  only  an  "  acquaintance ; "  but  it 
expresses  more  than  we  mean  by  that  term.  The 
man  was  not  a  very  near  relative,  but  one  "  known  " 
to  the  family,  as  belonging  to  it.  It  was  an  ac- 
quaintance valid  within  the  family  lines ;  hence  the 
word  siji^nifies  as  much  ta/amiliaris.  It  is  used  in 
a  noteworthy  connection  at  2  Kgs.  x.  11,  where 

Jehu  slays  all  the  great  men,  the  D'*?'?^^*  and 
the  priests  of  Ahab,  — i.  e.  everybody  that  adhered 
to  him,  whether  from  family  connecdon  or  interest. 
The  Latin  notus  may  occasionally  approximate  to 
the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  term  even  more  closely  than 
the  Greek  yytipifios;  not  so  much,  however,  in 
Catull.  Ixxix.  4  {si  tria  uotorum  basia  rfipcierft),  as 
in  Liv.  iii.  44,  where,  with  reference  to  the  violence 
done  to  Virginia,  is  said :  noto3  gratia  {patris  et 
tponsi)  ttirbam  indignitas  rei  virgini  connliat. 

The  fact  is  emphasized  that  Boaz  was  only  a 

^"^^P.      This  not  only  explains  a  certain  remote- 


ness of  Naomi  from  him,  but  it  makes  the  piety, 
which  notwithstanding  the  distance  (manifest  also 
from  ch.  iii.  12)  of  the  relationship,  performs  what 
the  narrative  goes  on  to  relate,  more  conspicuously 
great  than  it  would  appear  if,  according  to  an  un- 
founded conjecture  of  Jewish  expositors,  he  were 
held  to  be  the  son  of  Elimelech's  brother. 

A  Taliant  hara  The^e  words  are  applied  to 
Boaz  in  no  other  sense  than  to  Gideon  ( Judg.  tL 
12),  Jephthah  (xi.  1 ),  and  others,  and  have  no  refer- 
ence to  his  wealth  and  property.  He  was  a  strong 
and  able  man  in  Israel,  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Probably  he  had  distin^ished  himself  in  conflicts 
of  Israel  against  enemies,  perhaps  against  Moab. 
The  ancestor  of  David  is,  as  the  Midrash  {Ruth  31, 
d)  remarks,  rightly  thus  described.     His  name, 

Boaz  (^y2l)»  is  to  be  explained  by  reference  to 
the  name  of  one  of  the  pillars  erected  by  Solomon, 
and  called  Boaz,  while  the  other  was  named  Jachin 
(cf  my  Goid.  Thron  Salomons,  p.  45).     It  is  not  a 

compound  of  ^If  ^2l>  but  a  contraction  of  ty^5» 
"  son  of  strength,  of  enduring  vigor."  The  signifi- 
cation alacritas  (Ges.,  Keil,  etc),  would  hardly  be 
applicable  to  the  pillar. 

HOMILETIOAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  same  characteristic  is  ascribed  to  Boaz  as  to 
Gideon,  and  to  David.  But  concerning  his  warlike 
deeds  nothing  is  related.  In  Israel,  however,  there 
was  no  valor,  properly  so  called,  except  such  as 
sprang  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  living  God. 
The  word  is  not  applied  to  wild  battle-rage,  but  to 
moral  strength,  wnich  valiantly  repels  distress  and 
dishonor,  as  Abraham  drew  the  sword  for  his-coun- 
try  against  foreign  oppressors.  Boaz  was  a  hero  in 
war  through  his  virtue  in  peace.  And  this  virtue 
comes  so  clearly  to  view  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  that 
the  narrator  could  jnstlv  add :  he  was  a  brave  man. 
For  morally  brave  he  sliows  himself  in  every  relar 
tion:  1.  as  landlord;  2.  as  confessor  of  God;  3. 
as  man  of  action  ;  and  hence  he  receives  the  reward 
both  of  him  who  dispenses  blessings  and  of  him 
who  receives  them.  i 

[Fuller  :  **  This  first  verse  presents  us  with  two 
remarkable  things:  1.  Poor  Naomi  was  allied  to 
poweHul  Boaz.  2.  Boaz  was  both  a  powerful  man 
and  a  godly  man."  —  Tb.J 
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VXBSBS  2-17. 
The  Reward  of  FaithfiUness  begins, 

2  And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said  onto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean 
ears  of  corn^  afler  htm  in  whose  sight  I  shall  find  grace.     And  she  said  unto  her, 

8  Go,  my  daughter.  And  she  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the 
reapers:  and  her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  [the]  part  of  ihe  field  ^  belonging  unto  Boaz, 

4  who  wcu  of  the  kindred  [famil)']  of  Elimelech.  And  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth- 
lehem, and  said  unto  the  reapers.  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  with  you :  and  they 

5  answered  him.  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  bless  thee.     Then  said  Boaz  [And  Boaz  said] 

6  unto  his  servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers,  Whose  damsel  is  this  ?  And  the 
servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers  answered  and  said.  It  is  the  '  Moabitish  dam- 

7  sel  that  came  back  with  Naomi  out  of  the  country  [territories]  of  Moab :  And 
she  said,  I  pray  you  [thee],  let  me  glean  and  [I  will]  gather  after  the  reapers  among 
the  sheaves :  so  she  came,  and  hath  continued  even  from  the  mornino^  until  now, 

8  that  *  she  tarried  a  little  in  the  house.  Then  said  Boaz  [And  Boaz  said]  unto  Ruth, 
Hearest  thou  not,  my  daughter  ?     Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field,  neither  go  from 

9  hence,  but  abide  here  fest  by  my  maidens :  Let  thine  eyes  be  on  the  field  that  they 
do  reap,  and  go  thou  [ftarieuiy]  after  them :  have  I  not  charged  the  young  men  that 
they  shall  not  touch  [molest]  thee?  and  when  thou  art  athirst,^  go  unto  the  vessels, 

10  and  drink  of  that  which  the  young  men  have  drawn.  Then  she  fell  on  her  face,  and 
bowed  herself  to  the  ground,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine 
eyes,  that  thou  shouldest  take  knowledge  [frkmdij  notioe]  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a  stranger  ? 

11  And  Boaz  answered  and  said  unto  her.  It  hath  mlly  been  shewed  me,  all  that 
thou  has^done  unto  thy  mother-in  law  since  the  death  of  thine  husband:  and  haw 
thou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come 

12  unto  a  people  which  thou  knewest  not  heretofore.  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  recom- 
pense thy  work,  and  a  full  [complete]  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

13  Grod  of  Israel,  under  wliose  wings  thou  art  come  to  trust  [seek  refuge].  Then  she 
said,  Let  me  find  favour  *  in  thy  sight,  my  lord ;  for  that  thou  hast  comforted  me, 
and  for  that  thou  hast  spoken  friendly  unto  [to  the  heart  of]  thine  handmaid,  though 

14  I  be  not  like  unto  one  of  thy  handmaidens.  And  Boaz  said  unto  her,  At  meal-time* 
come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar.  And  she 
sat  beside  the  reapers  :  and  he  reached  her  parclied  com,  and  she  did  eat,  and  was 

15  sufficed  [satisfied],  and  left  [over].  And  when  she  was  risen  up  to  glean,  Boaz 
commanded  his  young  men,  saying.  Let  her  glean  even  among  [between]  the  sheaves, 

16  and  reproach  her  not:  And  let  fall  [pull  out]  *  also  some  of  [from]  the  handfulls 
[bundles]  of  purpose  for  her,  and  leave  them  [it'],  that  she  may  glean  them  [t<],  and 

17  rebuke  her  not.  So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  she  had 
gleaned  :  and  it  was  about  an  epbah  of  barley. 

TEXTUAL 'AND  ORAMHATICAL. 
[1  Ver.Z  —  D'^blltl^^  rHDj^bSI :  Ut.  <'uid  glean,  among  the  ears."    The  eonttniotion  li  ezaeUj  parallel  to  that 

in  Ter.  7  ;  «'.  e.  HtSf^b^  is  need  abeolately,  without  an  ao^os.,  ae  frequently  in  our  Book  and  eliewhere.    The  idea  if, 
Let  me  gaU&er  (ac.  some  ean)  amottg  thoee  that  are  left  fying  in  the  field  by  the  harTesten .  —  Tb.] 

[i  Ver.  8.  —  nit^n  nj^n  :  "  the  field-portion,"  t.  e.  that  part  of  the  grain-fieldi  about  Bethlehem  that  belonged 
to  Boas.  "  Though  garden!  and  Vineyards  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  or  hedge  of  prickly  pear,  the  grain 
fields,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  belong  to  diflerent  proprietors,  are  not  separated  by  any  inclosure  Ihnn  each  other. 
The  boundary  between  them  is  indicated  by  heaps  of  small  stones,  or  sometimes  by  single  upright  stones  placed  at  inter- 
Tals  of  a  rod  or  more  from  each  other  "  (Hackett,  lUust.  of  Scripture,  p.  167).  In  iTIp^  "1p.*l,  ^^  "  ^^  ***P  ^P" 
pened,"    rnf??  *■  "»•  sultfect  of  IJ^^J,  cf.  Bodes.  iL  14.    711X^71  Pp^^Tl  is  the  accus.  of  place,  ct  Qes.  118, 1. 

[8  Ver.  6.  —  Or :  "  She  is  a  Moabitish  maiden,  who  came  back  with  Naomi  flrom,"  etc.  This  supposes  that  n^l^H 
is,  as  the  accentuation  makes  it,  and  against  which  nothing  is  to  be  said  here,  the  third  Urn.  perfect,  of.  the  note  on  eh. 
L  22.  Thus  taken,  the  answer  does  not  assume  that  Boas  is  acquainted  with  the  return  of  Naomi.  The  B.  Y.  may, 
howerer,  be  Justified  by  taking  H^'^n  as  a  partidple,  cf.  Qes.  Ill,  2,  a.  —  Tb.] 
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14  Ver.  7.— nr  U  Joined  by  Dr.  Gaflwl  to  n^^jT^T^^  aa  adT.  of  tliiie  (to  alw  0«wiiiiit  aod  Font,  cf.  Lexica^ 
I.  T.) :  '<  And  ontil  now  har  iwting  (ef.  below)  In  (he  hooae  wm  UtUe."  Bat  thi>  nnneocMuUj  diftnrbe  the  acc«nti»- 
tton.  Better  tranilate :» this  her  sitting  In  the  hoose  (n^^^n,  aeons,  of  place)  Is  bat  for  a  Uttle  "  (t37p,  adr.  or 
aocas.  of  time).     HT   ni^^OJ  is  an  Aianueising  of  the  more  regular  Hebrew  H^H  Hn^tT,  et  Bw.298,  b,  and  the 

Lexiea^  s.  t.  Tit.—  On  ^J^^DHI,  in  the  preceding  cUose,  see  Oes.  126,  6.  Rath  says :  Pray,  permit  me  to  glean,  and 
and  (in  oonseqaenoe  of  this  permission)  I  will  gather,  etc.  —  Te.] 

[6  Yer.  9.  —  HZ^^,  from  KC^!?,  bat  inflectedas  if  fttm  a  form  Hp^,  cf.  Gee.  75,  Bern.  21,  c.  On  the  use  of  the 
word  as  perfect,  c£  on  eh.  i.  12.  On  the  perfects  J^?  ^H')  and  H^H^l,  Oes.  126,  Bern.  1 ;  and  on  the  imperC 
]!|^Stt^,    Oes.  127,  4,  b.     *)lj^b^  !•  rendered  "  oot  of  which  "  by  Berthean  and  Keil  (beoaose  wsteivdrawing  was 

ordinarily  done  by  women  ?) ;  bat  in  Uuit  case  the  more  natural  poaitioa  of  n\*ntZ71  would  be  after  D'^'^^^H, 
thus :  and  ont  of  what  the  young  men  draw  (drink),  dxinlc  thou  (too).  —  Ta.] 

[«  Ver,  IB.  —  K!^^yH  :  optatiTe.  "  To  take  It  as  present  indioat. :  I  And  fkTor,  as  is  done  by  Le  Clero  and  Bertheao, 
is  not  in  accordance  «^th  the  modesty  of  humility  which  Ruth  manifests  in  the  following  words  -'  (KeU).  Nor  is  the 
word  ezpressire  of  a  permanent  state  or  condltioa,  wliich  would  Justly  the  imperfbct  indicatiTe ,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
^?.r^  of  the  next  clause,  cf.  (3«s,  127,  2.  —  Te.] 

[7  'Ver.  14.  —  According  to  the  accentuation  of  the  Hasorites,  these  words  beloog  to  Uie  preceding  clause :  ^  And  Boai 
said  to  her  at  the  time  of  eating,  Come  liither,"  etc.  ^^tTH,  from  tTJ^,  an  anomalous  form  for  ^W%j  as  !)tZ72l  for 
^k273,  Josh.  iU.  9 ;  1  Sam.  ziT.  88.  The  second  accent,  meroa,  is  here,  as  in  other  instances  (Gen.  zzYiii.  2 ;  Num. 
ZTii.  28,  etc.)  used  instead  of  metheg.  —  7^  without  mappik  as  In  Num.  xxziL  42  ;  Zeeh.  t.  11.  —  Ta.] 

8  Ver.  16.  —  ^vtrn*vtD.  The  use  of  V  V^  in  Uw  sense  "  to  draw  out "  is  only  a  return  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  It  is  the  same  word  as  avA«U*,  which  also  originally  meant  to  draw  out,  fat  it  was  from  the  drawing 
off  or  stripping  of  their  armor  flrom  the  slain  ttiat  It  obtained  the  signification  <<  to  make  boo^,  to  plunder.^  [On  the  use 
of  the  infln.  const,  for  the  afasoL  see  Oes.  181,  4,  Bem.  2.  —  Ta.] 


EXBOSnCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  2.  And  Buth,  the  Moabitess,  said  to 
Naomi.  Naomi  was  manifestly  in  need.  No  one 
seemed  to  help  her,  nor  had  she  the  heart  to  ask. 
It  is  but  too  clear  now  that  her  lot  would  have  been 
a  dismal  one,  if  at  her  return  Ruth  had  not  faith- 
fully clunp  to  her.  But  this  young  woman's  fidel- 
ity shows  itself  now  also.  As  the  barley-harvest  is 
in  proprress,  she  offers  to  go  to  the  field  and  ask  for 
permission  to  glean.  It  was  no  easy  offer.  Ruth 
was  probably  ignorant  of  those  provisions^  of  the 
Israeli  tish  law  according  to  which  the  gleanings  of 
the  harvest-field  and  even  a  forgotten  sheaf  were 
to  be  left  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  the  lyidow 
and  the  orphan  (cf  Lev.  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut  xxiv.  19). 
At  least,  she  did  not  seem  to  expect  the  observance 
of  such  a  custom ;  for  she  hopca  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  glean  iVom  the  possible  kindness  of  some 
proprietor.  But  at  best,  what  a  miserable  task  for 
the  once  happy  and  prosperous  widow !  Possibly 
to  see  herself  treated  as  a  beggar,  harshly  addressed 
or  even  personally  maltreated  by  rude  reapers !  to 
pass  the  day  in  heat  and  distress,  in  order  at  even- 
ing, hungry  and  weary,  to  bring  home  a  little  bar- 
ley 1  For  this  then  she  had  left  paternal  house 
and  land,  in  order  in  deepest  misery  to  be  per- 
chance yet  also  abused  as  a  forei^er !  But  the 
love  she  cherishes,  makes  everythmg  easy  to  her. 
It  not  only  gives  utterance  to  good  words,  but 
it  carries  them  into  practice.  She  foi]gets  every- 
thing, in  order  now  to  remember  her  filial  duty  to 
Naomi.    And  Naomi  accepts  her  offer. 

Gk>,  my  daughter.  Until  now,  she  has  only 
silently  endured  every  expression  of  Ruth's  self- 
sacrifice.  She  had  indeed  ceased  to  dissuade  her 
from  going  with  her,  but  she  had^  also  refirained 
from  encouraging  her.  Ruth  might  even  now, 
after  having  reached  Bethlehem,  experienced  the 
poverty  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  tasted  the  sense 
of  strangeness  in  Israel,  have  returned  to  Moab. 
But  the  meekness  with  which,  instead  of  this. 


she  asks  permission  to  encounter  toil  and  misery 
for  her,  overcomes  in  Naomi  too  every  ulterior 
consideration.  Such  a  request  couid  no  longer  be 
silently  accepted ;  nor  could  it  be  reftised.  Naomi 
permits  her  to  glean  in  the  harvefet-field.  Nor  was 
It  an  easy  thing  for  the  mother  to  give  this  consent. 
The  remarkable  characters  of  both  women  come 
here  also  nobly  to  view.  Ruth,  who  has  given  up 
everything,  is  humble  as  a  dutiful  child,  and  asks 
for  permission  to  give  up  more.  Naomi,  who  in 
her  nighest  need  would  accept  nothing  from  Ruth, 
in  order  not  to  involve  her  in  the  same  distress, 
—  who  retains  her  maternal  authority  in  circum- 
stances of  want  in  which  people  generally  would 
deem  this  impossible,  —  has  no  o3ier  reward  for 
Ruth's  self-sacrificing  disposition  than  that  she  is 
ready  to  accept  its  OTorts  for  herself. 

Ver.  3.  And  she  lifl^ted  providentially  on 
the  field  of  Boas.    More  literally :  *'  And  her  lot 

met  her  on  the  field  of  Boas."  PP.?3i  fat  apoc 
from  nnjj,  hn|J,  occwrert,)  Ruth,  as  a  stranger 
in  Bethlehem,  knew  neither  persons  nor  properties. 
She  might  have  chanced  on  fields  of  Strang  and 
unfriendlv  owners.  Providence  so  ordered  it,  that 
without  knowing  it,  she  entered  the  field  of  one 
who  was  of  the  family  of  Elimelech,  and  therefore 
also  a  distant  relative  of  her  deceased  husband. 

Ver.  4  ff.  And  behold  Boas  came  from  Bethle- 
hem. A  finer  picture  of  rural  harvest-scenes  is 
nowhere  extant  We  hear,  as  it  were,  the  rustling 
of  the  reapers'  sickles.^  Behind  them  are  the  wo- 
men, bindmg  the  cut  grain  (ver.  8).  The  overseer's 
presence  promotes  industry  and  order  (ver.  5).  In 
case  of  thirst,  there  stand  the  water-vessels  at  no 
great  distance.  The  fields  surround  the  country- 
house  with  its  various  outbuilding,  where  tiie 
weary  may  find  a  moment's  rest  and  refreshment 

1  Cf.  HoMia,  n.  ZTiii.  550,  in  the  description  of  the  shield 
of  AchiUea  :  "  On  it  he  al«»o  graved  a  field  thick  with  grain ; 
and  there  with  nharp  rickleji  rmpeiv  plied  their  .ask  '* 
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At  meal-time,  the  laborers  are  supplied  (as  at  the 
present  da^,  cf.  Rob.  ii.  50),  with  roasted  grain  i 
and  bread.-*  The  latter  they  dip  in  a  refreshing 
drink,  consisting  of  vinegar  and  water,  with  per- 
haps some  oil  mixed  in  it.' 

Bnt  rural  life  has  not  in  itself  that  paradisaic 
happiness  which  Virgil  contrasts  so  enthusiastically 
with  the  luxuriant  and  slavish  life  of  Rome.  It 
may  perhaps  be  true  that  a  country  population  is 
more  patient  of  labor  and  more  readily  contented 
with  small  means  ("  patiem  opcram  exiguoqw  adsueta 
juventus"  —  Geoi-g.  ii.  472) ;  but  it  is  only  when  a 
pious  and  godfearing  spirit  rules  in  the  hearts  of 
proprietor  and  dependents  that  it  is  good  to  live 
amid  the  quiet  scenes  and  rewardful  toil  of  the 
country.  Only  then,  too,  is  the  poet^s  word  ap- 
plicable: "the  chaste  dwelling  preserves  virtue" 
\ccuta  pudicitiam  servatdomm). 

An  example  of  such  a  country  life  meets  us  here 
in  the  good  times  of  Israel.  Boaz  himself,  when 
the  da^  has  considerably  advanced,  comes  to  look 
after  his  people  in  the  field.  His  greeting  is,  "Je- 
hovah be  with  you!"  Their  answer,  "Jehovah 
bless  thee ! "  Nor  is  this,  in  his  mouth,  merely 
a  customary  form :  the  reality  of  his  piety  is  mani- 
fest from,  hw  life  and  works.  Hence,  also,  as  the 
master,  so  the  servant.  The  overseer  knows  the 
benignity  of  his  master,  and  imitates  it.  This 
appeal's  as  soon  as  Boaz  comes  and  notices  the 
strange  maiden.  That  he  does  this  at  once,  is  only 
a  new  feature  in  the  rural  picture.  On  the  fieldls 
of  Boaz,  the  poor  were  not  hindered  in  their  legal 
privilege  of  gleaning.  But  the  proprietor  knows 
not  only  his  work-people,  but  the  needy  also. 
Ruth  he  had  never  yet  seen.  It  may  be  supposed 
also  that  her  modest  and  reserved  bearing  served 
at  once  to  mark  her.  She  who  had  so  long  been 
mistress  herself,  had  not  the  look  of  those  who 
have  grown  bold  in  beggary.  Such  a  one  as  she 
wa»  must  have  sufficiently  manifested  her  supe- 
riority over  the  female  servants  ^y  the  natural 
charm  and  grace  of  her  presence,  even  though  she 
dressed  in  tne  same  style  and  engaged  in  similar 
toil.  She  could  not  fail  to  surprise  Boaz,  as  he 
surveyed  his  people  and  their  labor.  He  turns  to 
his  overseer  with  the  natural  inquiry,  "  Whose  is 
this  damsel  ?  "  It  was  in  accordance  with  national 
custom  to  ask,  not,  "  Who  is  this  damsel "  —  for 
that  was  of  comparatively  little  importance, —  but, 
Whence  is  she  7  how  comes  she  nere  1  to  what 
estate  does  she  belong  ?  With  the  overseer's  an- 
swer b^ns  the  beautiful  delineation  of  the  two 
principal  persons  of  the  narrative  in  their  first 

1  [The  fbllowing  remarks  on  pwohed  eom  am  from  Dr. 
Thomson's  Tke  Land  and  the  Book  (ii.  510) :  "Itia  made 
thus  :  a  quantity  of  the  best  ears,  not  too  ripe,  are  plucked 
with  the  stalks  attached.  These  are  tied  into  small  parcels, 
a  blazing  fire  is  kindled  with  drj  grass  and  thorn  bushes, 
and  the  corn-heads  are  held  in  it  until  the  chaff  is  mostly 
bnmei  off.  The  gnUn  is  thus  sufBcimitly  roasted  to  be 
eaten,  and  it  is  a  IkTorite  article  all  OTer  the  country.  When 
traTelling  in  harrest-time,  my  muleteers  hare  very  often 
thus  prepared  parched  com  in  the  eTenings  after  the  tent 
has  been  pitched.  Nor  is  the  gathering  of  these  green  ears 
for  parching  erer  regarded  as  stealing.  After  it  has  been 
roasted,  it  is  rubbed  out  in  the  hand  and  eaten  as  there  is 
occasion."  — Tk.] 

*  Which  they  probably  consumed  under  the  shade  of 
beautifU  trees,  as  in  Ooethe-s  picture  {Herm.  u.  Doroth.) : 
"  It  (a  tree  of  which  he  is  speaking)  was  visible  ftr  and 
wide :  under  it  the  reapers  were  accustomed  to  eijoy  'their 
noonday  meal." 

s  In  describing  his  serritude  in  Egypt,  M.  Heberer  says 
(Boienmiiller,  Morgenlnnd,  iii.  68) :  "  It  is  truly  incredible 
how  the  biscuit,  eaten  with  vinegar  and  oil,  strengtheos  the 


meeting.  The  overseer  knew  Ruth;  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  tell  Boaz  much  about  her,  since 
the  return  of  Naomi  had  been  much  talked  of. 
But  it  is  honorable  to  him  that  he  at  once  recom- 
mends her  by  praising  her  diligence.  Since  morn- 
ing she  had  not  cejSed  to  glean,  —  had  scarcely 
rested  a  little  in  the  house.*  This  praise  of  her 
diligence  included  praise  of  the  propriety  and  re- 
serve of  her  demeanor.  She  was  very  unlike  other 
gleaners.  Those  were  apt  to  chatter  and  do  many 
other  things  beside  that  tor  which  they  came. 

Ver.  8.  And  Boas  said  to  Buth,  Qo  not  to 
glean  in  another  field.  The  interest  of  Boaz, 
who  had  already  heard  of  the  Moabitess,  especially 
as  Naomi  was  at  least  something  more  to  him  than 
an  entire  stranger,  —  a  fact  either  unknown  to  the 
overseer,  or  wlSch,  like  a  good  and  sagacious  serv- 
ant, he  discreetly  passed  over,  —  could  not  but  in- 
crease by  reason  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  Ruth. 
He  therefore  went  to  her,  to  speak  with  her  person- 
ally. In  the  case  of  another  maiden  of  whom  he 
had  heard  similar  good  reports,  he  would  have 
given  a  few  &vorable  directions  concerning  her  to 
his  overseer.  But  here  he  was  met  by  vanous  pe- 
culiar considerations.  Was  it  Naomi,  the  widow 
of  a  relative  of  his,  who  was  forced  to  lay  claim  to 
the  widow's  rights  in  the  harvest-fields  of  Israel, 
or  was  it  the  Moabitess,  who,  for  having  attached 
herself  with  all  her  heart  to  Israel,  now  com- 
manded the  favor  of  the  Israelite?  Both  these 
thoughts  are  at  work  in  the  noble  mind  of  Boaz. 
He  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  certain  relation- 
ship, the  benefit  of  which  is  due  to  Ruth.  It  is 
not  a  common  maid-servant  who  stands  before  him. 
Had  he  been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  modem 
sentimentality,  he  would  probably  have  been 
ashamed  of  her.  He  would  have  offered  her  a 
piece  of  money,  and  sent  her  away,  that  it  might 
not  become  known  that  this  Moabitish  beggar  is 
his  relative!  He  would  at  all  events  not  have 
allowed  her  to  go  on  gleaning  1  But  according  to 
the  ancient  delicate  and  religions  view,  he  cannot 
act  thus.  Nothing  has  been  asked  of  him ;  conse- 
quently, he  has  no  ri^ht  to  wound  the  self-respect 
of  others.  The  privilege  of  gleaning  belongs  of 
right  to  the  widow  and  the  stranger.  It  is  not 
well  that  she  needs  it ;  but  needing  it,  he  cannot 
hinder  her  from  using  it.  Even  while  he  admits  her 
relationship,  he  can  only  support  her  in  this  right, 
and  enlarge  its  advantages.  And  this  is  what  he 
does.  Ruth  had  modestly  gleaned  at  a  distance 
from  the  reapers  and  binders.^  He  calls  her  nearer, 
and  says :  "  Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field."    In 

weary  and  exhausted  system  and  restores  its  powers."  The 
drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  called  poaecL,  consisted  of  wa- 
ter and  vinegar.  Hadrian,  to  encourage  his  troops,  used  it 
himself  (Spartian.  Tit.  Hadr  ch.  x).  Of  a  different  nature 
is  the  food  which  in  Yirgil  (Ed.  U.  10)  U  prepared  fbr  the 
reapers  {rapido  ferris  np'ssoribus  astu)  and  others,  with  gar- 
lic and  thyme.  Some  other  learned  observations  see  In 
Seimrlus,  Qtuast.  xxiv.  p.  788. 

*  n^9^7  rm^tr.  The  alluslon  can  only  be  to  a 
field-building,  since  *  otherwise  her  sitting  in  It  could  not 
be  known  to  the  laborers.  And  as  the  "  sitting "'  forms  a 
contrast  with  her  laboring,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
"resting."  In  the  Sept.  rendering  ^ayp^,  iypSt  standi 
for  a  building  in  the  field,  viUa^  eastra  in  agro. 

■    There    is  a  difbrenoe   when,    aooording    to    v«r.  7, 

she  gleans  near  the  sheaves,  after  the  reapers,    ^^P]^ 

D'^^liyjja  D'*'3?'^pn,  and  when,  in  ver.  16,  she  Is  al- 

lowed  to  glean  «  between  the  ihMivee,"  D'*"JDyn  ]'»5, 
among  the  reapers 
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these  words  he  acknowledges  the  first  degree  of  the 
interest  to  which  his  relationship  binds  him.  Both 
for  her  sake  —  for  would  she  everywhere  have  such 
favorable  opportunities  to  glean  as  he  gave  her  ?  — 
and  also  for  his  own !  That  which  is  a  benefit  to 
her,  is  also  s^mly  with  respect  to  himself  as  re- 
lated to  her,  in  order  that  Elimelech's  daughter-in- 
law  may  not  wander  from  field  to  field  like  one 
utterly  helpless. 

Nor  go  from  hence,  but  keep  here,  with  my 
maidens.  He  has  called  her  to  him  where  he 
stands,  near  the  reapers.  Only  oo  this  supposition 
are  these  words  intelligible.  Immediately  behind 
the  reapers,  came  the  maidens  who  bound  the 
grain.  The  gleaner  who  was  allowed  to  approach 
nearest  the  latter,  had  the  be^t  opportunity.  Ruth 
had  hitherto  kept  back,  which  perhaps  allowed 
others  to  anticipate  her  and  take  away  the  best. 
Boaz  bids  her  come  close  up  to  the  binders,  and  to 
stay  there.^  He  allows  her  to  glean  indeed,  but  he 
makes  her  gleaning  more  productive. 

Ver.  9.  Keep  thine  ejree  on  the  field  that 
they  reap,  and  go  after  them,  etc  He  takes 
care  not  only  to  provide  her  an  abundant  gleaning, 
but  also  to  ensure  the  safety  of  her  person.  He  is 
not  dealing  with  a  gleaner  of  the  common  class. 
Close  by  the  reaj)ers  is  no  doubt  a  good  place  for 
finding  ears,  but  it  involves  also  the  possibility  of 
rude  treatment.  Her  appearance  may  have  been 
such  as  would  not  unlikely  provoke  the  coarse  jests 
with  which  such  peasant  laDorers  were  perhaps  in 
the  habit  of  assailing  women.  She  would  prefer, 
therefore,  as  he  foresees,  to  keep  herself  back,  rather 
than  work  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Be 
not  concerned,  he  says:  I  have  already  given 
charge  that  no  one  touch  thee.*  Act  without  fear ; 
and  when  thou  thirstest,  go  boldly  and  drink. 

Ver.  10.  Then  ahe  fell  on  her  fluse,  etc.  It 
ma^  be  clearly  seen  here,  that  only  such  as  can  ex- 
ercise love,  understand  how  to  receive  it  No  one 
is  humbler  than  he  who  truly  gives  ftom  love  — 
of  that  Ruth  is  a  proof;  and  for  that  reason,  hu- 
mility never  shows  itself  more  beautiful,  than 
"^hen  love  receives.  Ruth  had  made  the  greatest 
sacrifices,  although  no  one  had  a  right  to  expect 
them  from  her,  and  is  withal  so  unassuming,  as 
not  to  look  for  anything  from  others.  Most  peo- 
ple in  her  place  would  have  made  the  first  favor 
shown  them,  the  occasion  for  saying  that  in  truth 
they  were  not  at  all  used  to  such  work.  Their 
thanks  would  have  been  combined  with  complaint^ 
and  accusing  insinuations  about  the  distress  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  although  they  had 
exchanged  the  people  and  God  of  Moab  for  those 
of  Israel.  Ruth's  love  did  not  spring  fh)m  selfish- 
ness, and  hence  did  not  give  birth  to  any  proud  self- 
consciousness.  Instead  of  a  sigh  that  she  who  had 
said,  "  thy  people  is  my  people,  thy  God  my  God," 
could  scarcely  oy  weary  toil  procure  sustenance  in 
Israel,  she  utters  her  humble  thanks  to  Boaz: 
How  is  it  that  I,  a  stranger,  obtain  such  favor ! 

1    Th«  words    HTO     ^"^^J.^Trf  V    [on  the  form 

^"TQJ^Jfn,  of:  Qm.  47,  Bern.  1]  would  be  a  useleMTepeUtion, 
If  tbey  clid  noi  express  the  idea  that  she  is  not  to  leave  the 
place  where  she  now  stands  before  him  (and  whither  he  prob- 
ably eauaed  her  to  be  called ),as  being  fkvorable  to  her  snocess. 
t  [Dr.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book^  ii.  610,  ex- 
plains the  charge  of  Boai  to  the  reapen.in  ahnoet  the  same 
language  as  our  author,  and  adds  :  "  Such  preoantions  are 
not  out  of  place  at  this  day.  The  reapers  are  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  oonntry,  and  largely  flrom  the  mder  class, 
and,  living  Ihr  from  home,  throw  off  all  restraint,  and 
give  free  Uoeose  to  thebr  tongues,  If  nothing  more."  —  Ta.] 


Instead  of  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
Boaz  should  especially  regard  (~^*^?n)  her,  being 
a  stranger,  she  is  so  unassuming  as  to  deem  this 
very  fact  an  enhancement  of  his  kindn^s. 

Ver.  11.  And  Boas  said.  It  hath  been  tddme, 
etc.  The  answer  which  Boaz  gives,  is  not  simply 
that  of  the  landed  proprietor,  but  of  the  Israelite. 
He  speaks  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  faith  of 
Israel.  We  feel  that  he  acts  as  he  does  from  a 
sense  of  his  dunr  as  an  Israelite.  The  Jewish  ex- 
positors have  icfentified  Boaz  with  Ibsan  the  judge 
( Judg.  xii.  8),  because  the  latter  also  was  of  Beth- 
lehem —  manifestly  the  northern  Bethlehem,  how- 
ever, and  not  that  of  Judah  (cf.  the  Comment,  on 
Judges).  But  in  enunciating  such  opinions,  they 
have  their  eyes  more  on  the  spirit  than  on  the  his- 
torical facts.  They  only  felt  themselves  bound  to 
point  out  that,  since  Boaz,  like  other  Judges,  is 
siiid  to  have  been  a  "valiant  hero,"  and  is  evi- 
dently rich  and  highly  esteemed,  he  must  also  have 
exercised  the  functions  of  the  judge.  Literally, 
this  cannot  be  maintained;  for,  had  it  been  the 
case,  our  Book  would  not  have  been  silent  on  the 
subject.  But  during  Uie  so-called  period  of  the 
Judges,  there  were  certainly  other  able  men  in  Is- 
rael than  the  heroes  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  who  filled  the  oflSce  of  judge  in  their  cities 
(cf.  Com.  on  Judg.  ii.  16) ;  and  Boaz  would  cer- 
tainly furnish  us  with  a  beautiful  likeness  of  one  of 
these.  In  his  words,  at  least,  there  is  undenial^lj 
the  breathing  of  a  pious,  national  consciousness, 
such  as  becomes  an  Israelitish  family-head  and 
hero  in  the  presence  of  a  recent  proselyte  to  his 
faith  and  people. 

All  that  thou  hast  done  unto  thy  mother-in- 
law,  etc.  The  wordff  of  Boaz  here  clearly  state 
what,  in  accordance  with  the  delicacy  of  ancient 
narration,  was  not  expressly  said  above.  Ruth 
has  nowhere  hinted  that  she  was  showing  kindness 
to  her  mother-in-law  in  going  with  her  to  IsraeL 
All  she  said,  was,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee."  When 
Naomi  arrives  at  Bethlehem,  and  everybody  is 
eager  with  curiosity,  the  lamentations  in  which  ahe 
breaks  out  are  indeed  recorded,  but  not  the  words  in 
which  she  praised  her  daughter-in-law.  Neverthe- 
less, she  fully  appreciated  what  Ruth  did  for  her. 
This  was  the  very  reason  why  she  at  first  refused 
to  accept  her  sacnfice.  Afterwards,  however,  she 
gratefully  recounted  her  obli^tions  to  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, but,  as  diiicreet  mmds  are  wont  to  do, 
behind  her  back.  Boaz  could  have  derived  his 
knowledge  only  fW)m  narrations  proceeding  from 
Naomi  herself 

The  merit  which  Boaz  imputes  to  Ruth  is  of  a 
twofold  nature.  Induced  by  affection,  she  has  left 
the  highest  possessions  of  life.  She  was  no  or- 
phan, she  was  not  homeless;  she  had  what  she 
needed,  but  left  all,  and  that  for  something  un> 
known,  the  value  of  which  she  was  not  able  to  esti- 
mate. "  Thou  camest,"  he  says,  "  to  a  people  which 
yesterday  ^  and  the  day  before  yesterday   (i.  e 

s  It  is  remarkable  that  this  belongs  to  the  same  root  with 
^"133,  *^  ftranger,"  which  also  ooenn  in  the  address  of  Both. 

In  the  mph.  *)^3n,  and  the  a4}ect  fbnn  "^"^DJ,  the  two 
oflbhoots  of  the  radical  dgnifieatioa  appc«r  in  Jnztapoeltkm 
to  each  other,  as  in  the  German  MOfrKheidea  (to  dlsda- 
goish)  and  oacndKdden  (to  separate). 

*  bSort  Is  an  abbreviatton  of  V'lOnSL  Tha  ex- 
planation bMBeooMS  dearer  by  oompariioo  'with  other  laa- 
goagee.  The  Qzeeic  x^  ( ^x^K  the  Utin  Am  (Aesfcmm), 
and  the  German  gtstem  (Golh.gi«tro),iaa7aU  be  reoognkwi 
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fonnerly)  thou  didst  not  know."  How  1  had  she 
not  known  her  family,  Naomi,  and  her  own  hus- 
band, who  were  of  Israel  ?  But  this  family  lived 
in  Moab,  where  Israel's  law  was  not  in  force.  The 
national  usages  and  institutions  which  had  been 
impressed  upon  Israel  by  Israel's  God,  she  did  not 
know.  And  notwithstanding  this,  she  had  said, 
"  Thy  people  is  my  people,  thy  God  my  God." 

Vcr.  1 2.  Jehovah  recompense  thy  work.  As 
Boaz  praises  a  double  merit  in  Ruth,  so  he  gives  a 
double  form  to  his  wish  for  her.  First  he  savs, 
generally,  "  Jehovah  recompense  thy  work."  In- 
dependently of  Naomi's  connection  with  Israel, 
Ruth's  love  for  her  mother-in-law,  for  whose  sake 
she  has  left  parents  and  native  land,  deserves  the 
reward  of  God.  But  she  came  to  Israel  with  Na- 
omi, and  for  her  sake  has  trustfully  connected  her- 
self with  a  people  whose  laws  she  did  not  know, 
and  whose  character  she  has  only  seen  mirrored 
forth  in  her  husband  and  his  mother.  For  this 
love  and  trust  may  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  as 
he  expressly  adds,  reward  thee !  Jehovah  is  known 
in  Israel.  Whoever  accepts  him,  may  build  on 
Him.  He  coven  with  his  wings,  him  who  confides 
in  Him  and  sets  his  hopes  on  Him  (Ps.  xd.  1  if.), 
Ruth  has  come  trustfully  expecting  to  be  able  to 
live  in  Israel  with  Naomi.  She  has  brought  noth- 
ing with  her;  has  left  everything.  They  have 
come,  both  poor ;  and  have  scarcely  what  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life.  Nevertheless,  for  her  love's 
sake,  she  dared  to  make  the  God  of  Israel  her  God. 
Like  Abraham,  leaving  all,  she  went  abroad.  And 
MS  to  Abraham  God  said,  "  I  am  thy  great  reward  " 
(Gen.  XV.  1),  so  Boaz  wishes  that  God  mav  be  to 
her  a  full  reward.  A  "  full  reward,"  abundant  as 
her  love,  so  that  she  shall  miss  nothing,  but  recover 
all ;  and  so  that  in  her  it  may  be  seen,  how  those 
are  entertained  who  shelter  themselves  beneath 
His  wings.  Boaz  does  not  discourse  as  one  would 
speak  to  a  Moabitish  beggar.  Having  heard  who 
sne  b,  he  looks  upon  her  with  eyes  ftifi  of  joy  over 
her  pious  actions.  He  speaks  to  her  as  a  priest 
and  prophet.  And  since  he  spoke  fix>m  the  en- 
thusiasm of  piety,  and  she  was  aeserving,  his  words 
found  fulfillment.  She  received  a  reward  which 
was  not  only  full,  but  which  completed  and  wholly 
filled  her,  all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  words 

^^,V]  and  rn^btt?. 

Ver.  13  ff.  May  I  find  fitvor  in  thy  sight;  for 
then  hast  oomlbrted  me.  The  impression  of  the 
words  of  Boaz  must  have  been  very  grateful  to  the 
humble  mind  of  Ruth.  It  was  the  first  sunbeam 
that  broke  through  the  grief  and  tears  of  many 
weeks.  Hitherto,  she  had  tasted  only  parting  sor- 
row. She  had  suffered  at  the  grave  of' her  husband, 
suf!ered  on  the  way  from  the  land  which  held  the 
dwelling  of  her  parents,  and  her  sufferings  were  not 
yet  at  an  end  wnen  she  reached  Israel.  There  she 
had  hitherto  suffered  1ix>m  the  sense  of  loneliness. 
Kverybody  talked  of  her  as  the  "  Moabitess.''  She 
was  poor  to  beggary.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she 
is  addressed  about  the  God  of  Israel  and  his  grace, 
and  hears  the  voice  of  blessing  from  one  of  that 
people  with  members  of  which  she  has  endured  so 
much.  The  full  import  of  his  words  her  humble 
heart  does  not  presume  to  appropriate.  But  the 
kindliness  and  benevolence  ot  the  speaker's  voice. 

In  tb«  Sanskrit  hjas  (Benf.  U.  206).    Ja$  (In  /^a$)  li,  <«  the   ^"  fimnar/*  while    HS,  as  proooon,  < 
day,"  and  the  A  Is  the  demonstiattve  artiole  pointing  back-  the  defined  fbnner  day,  yesleidej. 


is  for  her  like  the  sound  of  a  bubbling  spring  in 
the  desert  to  the  thirsty.  I  have  long  been  sad,  she 
intends  to  say ;  thou  hast  comforted  me.  I  look 
for  no  reward ;  but  thou  hast  spoken  to  the  heart 
of  thy  servant,  that  was  full  of  grief  and  anguit^h. 
Her  phraseology  also  indicates  her  sincere  humility. 
"  May  I  find  favor  in  thy  sigjit,"  she  says,  by  way 
of  humble  introduction  to  her  grateful  ^knowl- 
edgment  of  the  comfort  he  has  imparted  to  her. 
It  is  a  formula  expressive  of  the  reverence  she  feels 
for  Boaz.  She  invokes  his  favor,  that  she  may 
tell  him  how  his  words  have  refreshed  her.  Who- 
ever has,  like  her,  left  everything,  in  order  to  live 
in  Israel,  will  feel  that  the  highest  and  best  utter- 
ance she  could  make,  when  for  the  first  time  she 
tasted  the  kindness  of  Israel,  was  gratitude  for  the 
comfort  experienced.  A  word  of  love  comes  on  a 
loving  heart  like  hers,  long  afilicted  by  sorrow, 
like  morning  dews  on  a  thirsty  field. 

And  yet  I  am  not  as  one  of  thy  handmaidens.^ 
No  one  can  speak  so  well  and  beautifully  as  an 
unassuming  person.  Ruth  manifests  no  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  anything  special.  Boaz  she 
thinks  is  doubtless  eaually  kind  and  good  to  all  his 
people.  So  much  the  more  is  it  her  part  to  be 
grateful  that  he  has  also  been  kind  to  her,  who 
does  not,  as  they,  belong  to  his  household,  nor  even 
to  his  people.  It  might  be  thought  strange  that 
Boaz  says  nothing  to  her  of  his  relationship  to  her 
husband.  But  if  he  thought  of  it,  he  purposely 
kept  silent  about  it  He  showed  her  kinoness,  not 
because  she  was  distantly  related  to  him,  but  solely 
because  of  her  excellence.  In  the  case  of  one  like 
Ruth,  he  needed  not  the  remembrance  of  kinship 
to  stir  him  up  to  take  interest  in  her.  It  was  not 
as  the  widow  of  his  kinsman  that  he  distinguished 
her  with  special  favor,  but  as  one  who  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  wings  of  Israel's  God.  Ruth 
likewise  did  not  know  what  Boaz  was  to  her  hus- 
band's family ;  nor  had  she  wasted  a  word  to  make 
him  aware  that  she  had  ever  been  more  than  a 
maid-servant,  which,  had  she  done,  might  have 
brought  their  relationship  to  speech. 

The  answer  of  Ruth  raised  her  still  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  Boaz.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
visions already  made  in  her  behalf.  He  bids  her 
join  in  the  common  meal,  and  helps  her  to  a  por- 
tion of  everything  on  hand.  Nor  is  he  satisfied  to 
let  her  have  merely  a  common  gleaning.  He  orders 
that  now  and  then  some  ears  be  mtentionally 
drawn  out  of  the  "  bundles  "  and  left  for  her  to 
gather  up.  This  last  injunction  he  gives  to  the 
workmen  themselves,  not  merely  to  the  overseer. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  the  (Ufferent  ex- 
pressions in  which  he  forbids  any  rude  treatment 
of  Ruth  by  the  workpeople.  Above,  in  ver.  9,  he 
told  them  not  to  "  touch  ^'  her.  In  ver.  15,  where 
she  receives  permission  also  to  glean  between  the 
sheaves,  he  tells  them  not  to  ''shame"  her,  in 
other  words,  to  say  things  to  her  that  would  make 
her  blush,  whether  they  referred  to  her  nationality 
or  to  the  special  favor  by  which  she  was  directed  to 
glean  close  behind  the  reapers.  In  ver.  16,  finally, 
having  ordered  the  people  even  to  pull  ears  out  of 
the  bundles  for  her,  ne  charges  them  not  to  "  speak 

harshly  "  to  her  PPp,  or  to  scold  her,  on  account 
of  the  extra  trouble  which  this  order  might  occsr 

that,"  IndieatM 


wmid,  of.  Lat.  HU  ;  so  that  Va<,  and  the  other  cognate  forms, 
flgniiy,  "  that  day,"  t.  «.  *<  the  fonner  day."    The  forma- 

tkm  or  ViDOH  is  analofOQi.  V^ID  (VvD)  lieqniTaleDt 


1  [Km :  n  With  this  olaoee  she  rtstrteti  the  exinvMlon 
'  thy  handmaid,*  whioh  she  has  Jost  wed :  <  thou  hast 
spoken  to  the  heart  of  thy  handmaid.*  "  —  Te. J 
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riion  them.  It  is  necessary  to  distingmsh  carefallj 
between  "^^  and  H^S.  The  former  is  the 
sheaf,  akeadj  bound  by  the  maid-eervants,  and 
lying  on  the  ground  ;  the  latter,^  is  the  bundle  as 
**  taken  up  *'  and  still  held  in  the  arm,  manipu/tu. 
Amid  ful  the  unusual  favors  bestowed  on  her, 
Ruth  dooe  not  cease  for  a  moment  to  be  herself. 
Boaz  reached  or  caused  to  be  reached  to  her  an 
abundance  of  roasted  ears.  She  eats  and  is  satis- 
fied —  thib  is  stated  in  order  to  indicate  the  abun- 
dant supply ;  the  remainder  she  carefully  takes 
up  to  curry  home.  She  never  thinks  only  of  her- 
self After  the  meal,  —  at  which  it  is  appropriate* 
to  suppof^j  Boaz  to  be  present,  —  gleaning  is  an 
easier  task  than  before  his  coming ;  she  finds  ears 
in  plenty,  but  not  on  that  account  does  she  cease 
the  sooner.  She  gleans  till  evening,  takes  the 
pains,  too,  to  beat  out  what  she  has  gathered,  and 
carries  home  a  plentiful  harvest,  almost  an  ephah. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity,  stiU  less 
its  weight,  exactly,  but  it  was  considerable,  say 
fifty-five  pounds. 

HOMILSTICAL  AND  PRACTIOAL. 

"  Let  me  go  to  the  field  and  glean  ears  of  com." 
Ruth  manifested  her  confession  of  the  God  of  Israel 
not  merelv  by  words  :  she  testifies  her  love  also  by 
deeds.  S'he  iH  inclined  to  work  for  Naomi  as  well 
as  to  live  with  her.  She  not  only  learned  to  pray 
to  God  with  her,  but  she  will  also  beg  for  her 
among  men.  Accordingly,  Naomi,  in  her  pjovcrty, 
is  not  maintained  by  the  friends  of  her  family,  but 
by  the  love  of  her  proselyte  daughter-in-law.  What 
Kuth  had  never  done  in  Moab,  —  the  hard  service 
of  begging  at  the  hands  of  men,  and  of  gleaning 
in  the  hot  davs  of  harvest-time  in  the  midst  of  vul- 
gar surroundings,  —  that  she  freely  oflfers  to  do  in 
Israel.  As  proselyte  she  felt  herself  compelled  to 
what  as  heathen  she  had  never  had  need  of.  Had 
a  sister  Moabitess  met  her  in  this  employment,  and 
inquired  what  it  was  that  could  urge  her  to  it,  she 
would  have  answered  her  as  Elger  von  Hohenstein 
did  his  brother,  who  finding  him,  away  from  his 
castle  and  its  life  of  ease,  engaged  in  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  exclaimed,  "  Ala.s,  my  brother,  what 
are  you  doing  1  what  distress  compels  you  to 
this  ? "  "  Sir  brother  mine,"  was  the  answer, 
"  distress  compels  me  not ;  but  the  love  of  Christ 
my  Lord  constrains  me." 

Here  also  Ruth  is  the  great  type  of  all  true  con- 
rersion  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
While  Pharisees  and  priests  were  too  dull  to  recog- 
nize the  li^ht  of  Christ,  the  apostles  whom  he  htwi 
won  to  himself,  constrained  oy  love,  labored  for 
their  nation,  and  were  willing  to  be  banished  and 
to  suffer,  if  only  they  might  win  some.  While  in 
Southern  Europe,  in  the  old  cities  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  love  of  Christians  had  become  cold, 
the  new-won  proselytes  fi*om  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  German  neathendom  went  forth,  and  in  the 
.  heat  of  conflict  and  suflfering,  gleaned  rich  harvests 
for  their  Lord  in  the  North  and  East. 

Enough  has  never  been  done  in  the  way  of  seek- 
ing to  win  and  train  converts  by  the  force  of  exam- 

1  But  neither  are  HJ^  (HJ!?)  and  IDJ^  (ver.  l4)^ 
both  of  which  words  occur  only  here  in  Hebrew,  to  be 
referred  to  the  iame  radical  dgniflcation,  as  has  been  done, 
[e.  g.  by  Fiirst  (in  Ltx.),  who  renders  ver.  14 :  "  and  they 
bound  together  for  her  parched  ears  of  com  (in  bundles) :  *' 
and  declares  the  meaning  "  to  reach  out,"  alter  the  Targ. 

^^ttTYHy  to  be  merely  ooi^Jeotaral.  —  Ta.]    Tlie  one  comes 


pie  and  doctrine.  Of  example,  indeed,  they  hare 
often  seen  too  much.  Everything  that  has  ever 
been  done  for  them,  and  which  is  sometimes  made 
matter  of  disguised  boasting,  is  not  equal  to  what 
a  single  proselyte,  burning  with  love  for  the  king- 
dom of  his  Lord,  has  snflered  and  accomplished. 

Starke  :  *'  To  begin  a  good  work  is  glorious ; 
but  to  continue  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  induce- 
ments to  apostasy,  is  godly." 

True  love  can  never  fail  in  its  purpose,  althoujgh 
success  may  tarry  long.  Ruth  nad  been  married 
ten  years  m  Moab,  ^fore  she  could  say,  "  Thy 
God  is  my  God."  But  now  only  a  few  harvest- 
days  elapsed,  and  the  favor  of  God,  exerting  itse'f 
through  a  genuine  Israelite,  overspread  her.  Fail- 
ure always  has  its  ^^und  in  the  spirit  of  the  pur- 
g>se.  If  that  spint  be  love  rooted  in  God,  as  in 
uth,  it  will  not  be  disappointed.  Hence,  the 
surest  sign  of  love  is  gentle  and  thankful  patience. 

Chrtsostom  :  "  Observe  that  what  Happened 
to  Ruth  is  analogous  with  what  happened  to  na. 
For  she  was  a  stranger,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
extremest  distress;  but  Boaz,  when  he  saw  her, 
neither  despised  her  poverty,  nor  contemned  the 
lowliness  of  her  family.  ^  Christ  took  up  the 
Church,  and  chose  the  stranger,  who  lacked  the 
mos(  necessary  possessions,  for  his  bride.  But  as 
Ruth  would  never  have  attained  to  such  a  union, 
had  she  not  previously  left  her  parents  and  given 
up  people,  home,  and  kindred,  so  the  Church  also 
does  not  become  dear  and  deserving  in  the  eyes  of 
her  Bridqp'oom,  until  she  has  left  her  ancestral 
(heathen)  morals  and  customs." 

**  Boaz  came  from  Bethlehem  and  said  unto  the 
reapers"  etc.  A  true  believer  is  also  the  best  em- 
ployer. He  greets  them,  "  Jehovah  be  with  you ! " 
They  answer,  "Jehovah  bless  thee! "  Living  faith 
in  Grod  is  the  best  bond  between  master  and  woik- 
man,  preventing  a  wrongful  use  of  power  on  the  one 
side,  and  presumptuous  insubordination  on  the 
other.  Not  as  if  the  servants  of  Boaz  were  free  from 
the  rude  manners  so  generally  characteristic  of  their 
class ;  but  the  just  demeanor  of  their  master,  refined 
by  humility,  controlled  them.  Where  a  pious  and 
brave  spint  like  that  of  Boaz  pervades  the  com- 
munity, social  questions  and  crises  do  not  arise. 
For  external  laws  can  never  restrain  the  inward 
cravings  of  the  natural  man.  But  where  the  landed 
proprietor,  in  his  relations  to  his  people,  is  governed 
by  other  principles  than  those  of  self-interest,  and 
cares  also  for  their  moral  and  religious  develop- 
ment ;  where,  further,  the  laborer  understands  that 
an  increase  in  wages  is  not  necessarily  an  increase 
of  peace  and  happiness ;  where,  in  a  word,  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  omnipresent  God  regulates  the  up- 
rightness and  care  of  the  one,  and  the  honesty  and 
devotion  of  the  other,  there  no  artificial  solutions 
of  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor  will  be  re- 
quired. Boaz  lives  in  God,  and  therefore  knows 
what  duties  of  faith  and  love  are  obligatory  upon 
him. 

Starke  :  "  If  God  be  with  work-people,  and  if 
they  are  reverently  mindful  of  his  omnipresence, 
they  will  be  preserved  from  idleness  and  unfaithful- 
ness, -and  restrained  from  all  sorts  of  frivolous  and 

from  a  root  which  means  <'  to  give,"  Uie  other  fhm  one 
whi<^  means  "to  take."  The  flrtt  is  cognate  with  the 
Arabic  dkabatha^  to  take,  to  lay  hold  of  with  the  band, 
hence  a  "  handfhU,"  man^miuA  (cf.  2L  xi.  69).  The  oth«r 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  Greek  iawdnii  expense,  "  oot- 
glve,"  et  iiit»iii,  Sanskrit  dadamiy  dan, 

S  [And  necessary,  too,  if  we  follow  the  Bfawnwtio  aeeanta- 
ation,  according  to  which  Boas  himself  calls  Bnth  at  laeal- 
time:  <<  Gome  hither."    Gt  ncte  under  the  text.  —  Ta.] 
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ofibnsive  babble ;  and  such  labor  draws  after  it  God's 
especial  blessing." 

"Jehovahf  the  God  of  Isradf  give  thee  a  com- 
plete reward."  Boaz  finds  that  Kuth  has  come  to 
elean  on  his  field.  He  had  not  yet  seen,  but  had 
heard  of  her.  Bat  now,  seeing  her  diligence,  but 
also  her  neediness,  he  yet  does  not  speak  to  her  as 
a  rich  man  to  one  on  whom  he  bestows  an  alms, 
nor  as  one  relative  to  another,  but,  before  all  else, 
as  an  Israelite  to  one  who  has  come  to  shelter  her- 
self under  the  winffs  of  Israel's  God.  The  Israelit- 
ish  proprietor  speaks  like  a  priest  of  Jehovah.  Be- 
fore all  his  people,  he  blesses  her  in  her  confession 
of  his  God.  He  announces  to  her  prophetically  the 
reward  of  her  love.  .And  his  word  was  fulhlled, 
for,  as  a  church-father  expresses  it^"  every  believer, 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  is  a  prophet."  Boaz  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  contrast  with  Ruth ;  with  him, 
love  comes  of  faith.  The  chief  and  special  reason 
why  h%  does  good  to  her,  is,  that  she  is  a  guest  in 
Israel,  a  dove  under  Jehovah's  protection,  —  that 


love  has  made  her  a  believer.  His  religion  has  the 
uppermost  place  in  his  soul.  It  gives  birth  to  his 
works  —  it  makes  him  conscious  of  his  duty  as  an 
Israelite.  It  gives  him  also  that  delicacy"  of  percep- 
tion which  enables  him  to  sympathize  with  the  anx- 
iety, lonesomeness,  and  isolation,  which  attend  an 
entrance  into  a  new  land,  among  a  new  people.  Only 
a  genuine  believer  is  truly  discreet  Refinement  of 
the  heart  springs  only  oi  faith.  There  may  be  a 
lack  of  courtly  manners;  but  the  most  elevated 
style  of  intercourse  with  men,  and  the  truest  polite- 
ness, are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  disposition 
permeated  with  the  humility  of  the  gospel  of  truth. 
Stabkb  :  "  This  also  is  given  to  pious  souls  by 
God,  that  being  devoted  to  him,  he  often  secretly, 
and  even  without  their  becoming  awa^e  of  it,  im- 
pels them  to  this  or  that  good  action."  Thb  samb  : 
"A  meritorious  person  may  well  enough  be  in- 
formed that  his  merits,  or  whatever  there  be  wortky 
of  praise  and  love  about  him,  are  recognized  and 
properly  estimated." 


Vbbsbs  18-23. 


Hie  Beginning  of  the  BUssing. 

18  And  she  took  it  up,  and  went  [came]  into  the  city :  and  her  mother-in-law  saw  ^ 
what  she  had  gleaned:  and  she  brought  forth,  and  gave  to  her  that  she  had  reserved 

19  [lefl  over]  after  she  was  sufficed  [satisfied].  And  her  mother-in-law  said  unto  her, 
Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?  and  where  wroughtest  ^  thou  ?  blessed  be  he  that 

.  did  take  knowledge  [friendly  notic«]  of  thee.  And  she  shewed  her  mother-in-law  with 
whom  she  had  wrought,  and  said,  The  man*s  name  with  whom  I  wrought  to-day 

20  18  Boaz.  And  Naomi  said  unto  her  daughter-in-law.  Blessed  be  he  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  who  hath  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.'  And 
Naomi  said  unto  her,  The  man  is  near  of  kin  [related,  ut  near,  i.  e.  near,  not  in  oompariaon 

with  other  reUtiret,  bat  with  men  In  general]  UntO  Ufl^  One  of  OUr  next  kinsmen   [one  of  OUr 

21  redeemers].     And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said,  He  said  unto  me  also,^  Thou  shalt  keep 

22  fiwt  by  my  young  men  [by  my  people],  until  they  have  ended  all  my  harvest.  And 
Naomi  said  unto  Ruth  her  daughter-in-law,  It  is  good,  my  daughter,  that  thou  go  out 

23  [only]  with  his  maidens,  that  they  meet  [maltreat]  thee  not  in  any  other  field.  So 
she  kept  fast  by  the  maidens  of  Boaz  to  glean  unto  the  end  of  barley-harvest  and  of 
wheat-harvest ;  and  dwelt  [and  then  she  abode,  remained]  with  her  mother-in-law. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  18.—  nniOri  bT^ril:  Wnght  pohite  the  first  word  a«  Hiph.,  Kirtl,  "and  she  ihowed."  «8o  w« 
prefer  to  read,  following  the  Volg.,  Syr.,  and  Arab.  It  li  rather  harsh  with  the  ordinary  pnnetiiation  to  make  nnuH 
the  nom.  to  S^ril  (so  pointed  by  the  minority  of  BISS.),  when  Ruth  Is  the  iiit|)ect  of  all  the  Terbs  that  precede  and 
of  those  that  follow  immediately  after.  Two  of  Kennieott  and  De  Rossi's  MSS.  read  T^ntHX^nAj  which  would  seem  to 
Imply  a  reading  SHJ?!}  y  bat  while  two  of  my  own  MSS.  haye  the  reading  nnt^rTHS,  either  by  first  or  second 

hand,  the  rerb  is  pointed  as  ordinarily,  K^IH}.      The  absence  of  DM  does  not  prore  that  rTH^IlDn  <■  not  an  aooos., 
cf.  Gee.  117,2.— Tr.) 
[<  Ver.  19.  —  n^CT?  :    oaed  abwdntely  for  «« to  labor,'*  as  In  ProT.  zxx.  18 ;  Job  zzUi.  9.    Dr.  Oaasel  translates : 

"  und  vfoher  hast  du  (dies)  gesehqftf^*  i.  e.  "  and  where  (tooA«r,  whence,  freely  for  too,  where)  didst  thou  prootire  (n^^QT^i 
acquire,  make,  cf.  Gen.  zxxi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xr.  1),  this  ?  "  But,  1,  in  this  sense  the  rerb  oonld-  hardly  be  left  without  an 
okt}eet ;  and,  2,  the  word  must  hare  the  same  sense  here  in  the  question  which  it  has  in  the  answer  in  the  next  clause. 

Wright  prefers  to  render  <<  where  hast  iho^  stayed,"  t.  *.  spent  the  time,  H^  being  understood  (cf.  Ecdes.  tI.  12  and 
the  i^iase  irotcty  xp^ror,  Acts  xr.  88).    But  when  the  talk  is  of  gleaning,  It  Is  certainly  more  natural  for  Ruth  to  say, 
t*  the  man  with  whom  (on  whose  fields)  I  worked  to-day  is  Boas,"  than  *^  the  man  with  whom  I  spent  my  time  to-day,'* 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


0te.  Wright  Mtys  that  '^  Geaenini  In  the  Lnc  Mam.  prefen  this  nndariof ."  It  is  not  impoMible  that  G«8.  maj  haw 
varied  in  different  editiooa ;  bat  he  hM  no  inch  preteenoe  in  the  iUth  edit  of  hlsQennan  HoHdwOrttrimek^tMria  Robinaoa^ 

tnuttLofhiiLat.L«.  Kjw.  — In  TO^  the  Ihroe  of  H  looal  is  loet,  ae  in  n^lM  =  Y^  H^^b  =  Vb.  — Te-I 

[8  Yet.  ».  —  D'^n'^^TTTViO  D'**rTrrnKl  *     "  ""^  wfcrenoe  to  the  Uring  and  the  dead."    AocoaatlTee  of  the 

objeeti  to  which  the  kindneei  is  done,  eC  Oee.  189,  2.     **  The  T«rb  ^V  i>  here  ooostnwd  with  a  donble  aceoaative ; 

tor  if  nS  were  used  as  a  prepodtioo,  it  would  hare  to  be  nKDuweUnd  D7p  in  Ocn.  xxir.  27  "  (Keil).  —  ^^b^D 

aeoording  to  Ges.  (Lex.  a.  t.  bH9  '^^  7^)  i>  <^  f  •  noon,  /K^ID^  with  the  plor.  anff.  of  first  person  =  "  our  aeeond 
goel.*'  Bat  as  no  soeh  word  is  (band  elsewhere,  and  as  there  is  no  raal  diflknltj  in  the  way,  the  fbrm  in  the  text  is  to  be 
taken  as  script  defect  for  ^^bft^D,  and  rendered  "  one  of  (on  ^Q  in  this  sense,  eC  Ges.  154,  8,  e)  oar  redeenten.*^  — 
Te.]  ""'    * 

[4  Yer.  2t.  —  C| :    not  ^^eren  so,  1. 1.  maj  he  be  Messed,  as  70a  hare  said  "  (Wright),  which  with  the  following 

"for  f^3)  hf  said  to  me,^*  etc.,  would  make  bot  a  mereenary  amen  to  Naomi^  pnyer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fl^t  tiiat 
by  the  iaterrention  of  another  clause  the  prayer  is  too  fkr  away ;  bat,  "  also !  "  as  we  say,  *^  mors !  I  hare  not  lold  yon 
all ;  for  he  said,*'  eto.,  ef.  aes.l56,2,a.— Onthe  periphiastio  ganitiTee  of  the  Terse,  et  Oes.  115, 1  _T».] 


IXBQKTIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yer.  18  f.  And  her  mother-in-Uw  taw  what 
ahe  had  gleaned.  Naomi  looked  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  large  quantity  brought  home  b^  Ruth ; 
and  her  amazement  increased  when  Ruth  in  addi- 
tion produced  and  g^ve  her  the  remains  of  her  din- 
ner. To  this  astonishment  she  gives  utterance  by 
asking,  "  Where  hast  thou  been  ?  in  whose  fields 
canst  thou  have  been  at  work  ? "  Piety,  however, 
does  more  than  indulge  in  curiosity  simply.  The 
natural  heart  would  have  rejoiced,  received,  en- 
joyed, and  inquired  just  as  Naomi  did,  but  withal 
with  no  thougnt  except  of  self.  She,  on  the  con- 
trary, before  ner  inquiries  are  answered,  induced 
simply  by  the  abundance  of  the  gifts  and  the  ma9> 
ifcst  happiness  of  Ruth,  blesses  the  giver.  For 
this  she  needs  not  to  know  who  he  is.  Whoever 
treated  Ruth  kindly  and  loaded  her  with  presents, 
must  have  designed  to  indicate  his  appreciation  of 
her  lot  and  her  virtues.  He  must  know  what  Ruth 
has  done,  seeing  he  manifested  so  much  solicitude 
for  her,  a  Moabitess.  "Blessed  be  he  who  has 
taken  special  notice  i  of  thee ! "  It  had  been  a  hard 
thing  for  her  to  send  Ruth  out  for  such  work. 
The  man  who  has  treated  her  dear  child  so  kindly 
that  she  comes  home,  not  only  enriched  with  pres- 
ents, but  also  cheerful  and  happy,  deserves  a  bless- 
ing, and  that  before  she  knows  anything  more. 
This  done,  Ruth  has  opportunity  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  good  fortune,  and  finally  gives  the 
name  of  the  man  who  has  befriended  her,  namely, 
Boaz.  She  could  not  know  what  a  consolation 
and  joy  the  utterance  of  this  name  conveyed  to 
NaomL 

Yer.  20.  Bloeied  be  he  of  Jehovah,  who 
hath  not  left  off  his  IdndnetM  to  the  living  and 
to  the  dead.  This  peculiar  exclamation  of  Naomi 
on  hearing  the  name  of  Boaz  is  undoubtedly  worthy 
of  more  careful  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. Light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  a  passage  in 
the  history  of  Abraham.  Elieier  has  come  to 
Aram,  to  procure  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
Abraham's  kindred.  He  is  aware  of  the  great 
importance  which  his  master  attaches  to  his  mis- 
sion. Arrived  at  the  well  outside  of  the  city  of  his 
destination,  he  prays  that  Jehovah  would  so  **  oiv 

der"  it  (^^'n^l?'?,  Gen.  xxiv.  12),  that  he  may 
there  meet  with  the  one  amwinted  to  answer  the 
wishes  of  his  master.  •  And,  in  fact,  it  turns  out 

1  1)n**!919:  the  same  iracd  need  bj  Bath  in  ezprassing 
her  gratitude  to  Boas  (ver.  10) :  "^3*7*371^. 


that  the  ai&ble  maiden  who  draws  water  for  him- 
self and  his  camels,  is  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of 
Bethuel,  Abraham's  nephew.  The  desired  "  order- 
ing" has  been  vouchsafed,  and  the  astonished 
EUezer  exclaims,  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah    .... 

who  hath  not  left  off  his  kindness,"  etc  (^T^  rfb 

*^^r7>  precisely  the  same  expression  as  in  our 
passage). 
A  similar   providence  has  happened  to  Ruth 

(»7?P^  "^i?.!\  ver.  3).  Without  knowing  what 
field  to  select,  she  liehts  on  that  of  Boaz.  With- 
out knowing  who  he  is,  she  is  favored  by  him. 
Naomi  recognizes  God's  hand  in  this,  even  more 
profoundly  than  Eliezer  did.  It  is  to  be  remem> 
bered  that  above  (ch.  L  13,  20,  etc)  she  has  re- 
peatedly lamented  that  God's  hand  is  against  her, 
that  God  has  inflicted  sorrow  upon  her.  She  has 
indicated  that  in  her  view  this  fate  comes  upon  her 
because  she — or  properly  her  husband  and  sons, 
although  she  does  not  say  this — went  to  Moab. 
In  the  wonderful  providence  which  made  Ruth  find 
a  friend  in  Boaz,  the  rich  relative  of  her  husband, 
she  feels  herself  justified  to  find  an  indication  that 
God  is  once  more  gracious  to  her,  and  has  not 
left  off  his  kindness.  If  now  it  was  through  the 
&ult  of  her  dear  departed  ones  that  she  had  hith- 
erto experienced  distress,  then  it  also  follows  that, 
since  Uod's  goodness  again  manifests  itself  so  con- 
spicuously, ms  anger  against  those  must  likewise 
be  come  to  an  end.  For  that  reason,  she  speaks 
of  his  kindness  not  only  to  the  living  but  also  to 
the  dead.  For  these  had  died  through  the  same 
sin  which  had  brought  sufi^ring  on  henelf.  Hence, 
God's  help  to  her  m  her  sufiering,  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  unwearied  grace  towaiS  both  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

But  it  is  certainly  proper  to  find  a  yet  farther 
meaning  in  these  words.  Independently  of  the 
special  history  of  the  family  of  EUmelech,  this 
utterance  of  Naomi  concerning  God's  kindness  to 
the  living  and  the  dead,  must  have  its  absolute  and 
general  application.  Indeed,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  in  using  it,  Naomi  only  applied  a  generally 
employed  formula  to  her  special  case.  When  one 
says  of  God  that  "  He  does  not  leave  off  his  kind- 
ness," he  thereby  praises  him  as  the  God  of  par- 
doning love ;  as  tne  God  who,  though  He  tarry 
long,  hears  at  last,  and  does  not  leave  the  jieniten't 
foru[ken.  In  this  shorter  fonn,  the  expression  was^ 
appropriate  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  from 
Abraham's  history.  For  Eliezer  is  in  perplexity, 
and  knows  not  well  how  to  perform  his  task.    But 
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it  was  especially  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of 
Naomi,  who  had  thought  herself  wholly  forsaken 
of  God.  And  hence,  it  would  seem  natural  to 
think  that  if  the  8a3ring  had  not  already  been  cui^ 
rent  in  a  fixed  form,  Naomi  would  have  contented 
herself  with  sayinjj:,  "  Jehovah  who  hath  not  left 
off  his  kindness  toward  us,"  or  "  toward  the  wid- 
owed and  the  poor,"  etc  The  kindness  of  God 
"  toward  the  living  and  the  dead,"  is  the  most  gen- 
eral form  of  which  the  sayid^  is  susceptible.  Now, 
that  God  does  not  leave  off  his  kinoness  toward 
the  living,  is  evident  to  believers  from  the  history 
of  every  individual  human  being,  of  Israel,  and  of 
the  world  in  general  (Ps.  liii.  4).  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  world  testifies  of  mercj  that  never 
ceases,  of  love  that  is  never  embittered.  But 
wherein  b  his  "  kindness  toward  the  dead  "  mani- 
fested? If  these  words  dp  not  presuppose  th.' 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  an  article  of  Israeliti.^h 
faith,  what  meaning  can  they  have?  Although 
Naomi,  reassured  by  the  benevolent  actions  of 
Boaz,  may  regain  confidence  in  Grod's  mercy 
toward  herself,  she  surely  cannot  speak  of  them 
as  kindness  to  the  dead,  it  the  dead  have  no  longer 
any  bein^.  In  that  case,  the  actions  of  Boaz, 
however  viewed,  are  and  continue  to  be  kindness 
to  the  living  only,  (rod  could  indeed  release  the 
living  from  the  consequences  of  the  guilt  of  the 
dead ;  but  when  in  one  and  the  same  mercy  He  is 
said  to  show  kindness  to  the  latter  as  well  as  to  the 
former,  this  can  have  its  ground  only  in  the  pre- 
supposition that  the  grave  ends  but  this  earthly 
state  of  existence.  Hertheau  and  Keil  both  ex- 
plain, in  the  same  words,  that  God,  "  bv  his  care 
for  the  widows,  showed  himself  nterciful  to  the 
husband  and  sons  even  after  their  death."  But 
how  can  mercy  be  shown  to  such  as  exist  no 
longer  ?  It  would  never  occur  to  any  one  to  speak 
or  think  of  that  as  a  merc^  to  the  dead,  whicn,  in 
whatever  light  it  be  put,  is  just  mercy  to  the  living, 
and  nothing  more.  No ;  we  have  in  this  exclama- 
tion of  Naomi  a  si^ificant  indication  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  which 
existed  in  Israel.  It  had  its  natural  basis  in  that 
very  mercy  of  God  which  does  not  cease.  In  this 
mercy  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  world  and  in  the 
domain  of  the  spirit  ori^nated  and  lives.  The 
Sadducaic  doctrine  was  raised  on  no  other  founda- 
tion than  an  Epicurean  negation  of  history.  On 
the  enduring  mercy  of  Gk)d  toward  the  living  and 
the  dead,  rests  our  Saviour's  g^reat  answer  (Matth. 
xxii.  32)  :  "  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
tiie  living." 

Ver.  21  f.  The  man  is  related  to  us.  Naomi, 
observing  the  astonishment  of  Ruth  at  her  exclama- 
tion, explains  the  reason  of  it.     (The  "  redeemer,*' 

b>pa  will  be  treated  of  ferther  on.)  That  Ruth 
had  been  directed  to  the  field  of  a  blood-relative, 
seemed  to  her  a  sufficiently  ^at  mercy.  For  fi-om 
all  that  Ruth  had  told  her,  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  there  well  and  securely  situated.  The  fear 
lest  Ruth  might  meet  with  rude  treatment  in  the 
harvest-fields,  must  have  been  one  of  Naomi's  chief 
anxieties.  Ruth,  having  learned  who  Boaz  is,  now 
adds,  as  if  she  now  understood  the  reason  of  it, 
what  is  not  expressly  brought  out  in  the  foregoing 
conversation,  namely,  that  Boaz  had  given  her 

1  [In  th*  Pontateneh  *1^  is  niad,  in  cTay  instanoe 
txo^  on*  (Dent  xxli.  19),  when  th*  later  Uagmge  would 
write  m53,  cf.  Wn  foi'W'^n.  Oeeenlui  mod  PUrtt 
take  the  plural  here  In  the  sane  way,  as  oeed  tor  the  fSsail- 
nine  ;  but  both  Boaa  (ver.  8)  and  Naomi  (rer.  22)  use  the 


permission  to  keep  with  his  people  (D'*"!^?)  during 
the  whole  harve8^8eason.  And  it  testiHes  again 
of  the  loving  solicitude  with  which  Naomi,  like  a 
tender  mother,  thinks  for  Ruth,  that,  as  soon  as 
she  hears  the  latter  repeat  the  words  of  Boaz  about 

keeping  with  his  Q**"!??  (people,  masa^),  she  at 
once  rejoins :  "  Good,  my  daughter,  go  with  his 
maidens  (VnTiyj),  that  they  injure  thee  not  in 
any  other  field."  She  has  in  all  this  as  yet  no 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  joy  and  gratitude 
toward  God,  that  He  has  so  ordered  it  as  to  direct 
Ruth  to  a  relative  on  whose  estate  she  can  glean 
safely  and  profitably  through  the  entire  harvei<t, 
and  thus  provide  the  sustenance  of  both  far  a  whole 
year.  The  great  question,  how  to  live,  was  by  this 
providential  intervention  answered.  The  fear  of 
want  was  dissipated  and  that  without  insult  or 
shame.  While  all  other  means  of  help  failed 
Naomi,  she  was  first  comforted  by  the  love  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  then  upheld  by  her  self-sacrifice, 
and  finally  saved  from  want  by  the  fame  of  her 
virtues.  Amid  the  sorrows  that  befell  her  in  Moab, 
Naomi,  as  she  herself  acknowledged,  was  not  alto- 
gether free  from  blame,  for  she  too  n^  ^ne  thither ; 
only  Ruth  of  all  the  family  had  nothing  to  repent 
of;  and  it  was  through  her  that  God  now  showed 
that  He  had  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

Ver.  23.  So  she  kept  ftst  by  the  maidens  of 
Boas  unto  the  end  of  the  harvest.  It  is  mani- 
festly not  without  design  that  it  is  added  concern- 
ing Ruth,  that  she  continued  with  the  maidens 
throughout  the  har^'est-season-  Her  diligence  did 
not  relax  fh)m  what  it  was  the  first  day,  although 
she  now  knew  more  than  then.  Her  demeanor  was 
modest  and  unassuming  as  ever,  so  that  she  re- 
turned to  the  field  not  otherwise  than  as  she  had 
left  it.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  field ;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  her  mother-in-law  continued  to  be  her  only 
solicitude.  Boaz  had  opportunity  enough  to  ob- 
serve this.  He  daily  saw  ner  gentle  and  virtuous 
conduct.  Externally  and  internally,  she  was  no 
longer  a  stranger  to  him.  He  doubtless  found 
opportunities  to  show  her  favors.  After  an  ac- 
quaintance so  long  and  hearty,  the  narrative  of 
chap.  iii.  is  happily  introduced. 

HOmuniOAL  AND  PRACnOAL. 

["  Blessed  be  he  that  took  Idndly  notice  of  thee." 
Fuller  :  "  Learn  we  fh)m  hence,  upon  the  sight 
of  a  good  deed,  to  bless  the  doer  thereof,  though 
by  name  unknown  unto  us.  And  let  us  take  hood 
that  we  do  not  recant  and  recall  our  prayers,  after 
that  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  name ;  as 
some  do,  who,  when  they  see  a  laudable  work, 
willingly  commend  the  doer  of  it;  but  after 
they  come  to  know  the  author's  name  (especially 
if  they  be  prepossessed  with  a  private  spleen  against 
him),  they  fall  then  to  dero^te  and  detract  from 
the  action,  quarrelling  with  it  as  done  out  of  osten- 
tation, or  some  other  sinister  end." 

Bp.  Hall  :  "  If  the  rich  can  exchange  their 
akns  with  the  poor  for  blessings,  they  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  an  ill  bargain." 

fnn.  form,  whleh  Memi  to  show  that  at  that  time  the  dls- 
tiootioD  of  gender  was  no  longer  neglected.  D^"^^?  ** 
here,  as  in  Job  i.  19,  to  be  taken  as  including  both  te'zet ; 
there  in  the  sense  of  "  jroang  people,"  here  in  that  of  "  ler- 
▼aots.'^  —  Ta.1 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


'*  Kindness  to  the  dead."  The  following  re- 
marks, though  bas('d  on  an  interpretation  which 
Dr.  Cassel  decidedly,  and  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  to 
be  exhaustive,  probably  justly  rejects,  may  never- 
theless suggest  a  very  tnie  and  useful  line  of 
thought.  Its  entire  exclusion  by  our  author  is 
certainly  an  error.  Nothing  is  more  natural  or 
universal  than  the  feeling  that  kindness  done  to 
those  left  behind  by  the  dead  is  kindness  done  to 
the  dead  themselves;  but  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  this  feeling  is  rooted  in  anything  else  than 
the  conviction,  natural  and  instinctive,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after 


death.  Fuller:  "To  the  dead.  Art  thou,  then, 
a  widower,  who  desirest  to  do  mercy  to  thy  dead 
wife ;  or  a  widow,  to  thy  dead  husband ;  or  a  child, 
to  thy  deceased  parent  ?  I  will  tell  thee  how  thou 
maycst  express  thvself  courteous.  Hath  thy  wife, 
thy  husband,  or  tJijr  parent,  any  brother,  or  kins- 
man, or  friends  surviving  1  Be  courteous  to  them ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  thy  favors  shall  redound  to  the 
dead.  Though  old  Barzillai  be  uncapable  of  thy 
favors,  let  young  Chimham  taste  of  thy  kindness. 
Though  the  dead  cannot,  need  not  have' thy  mercy, 
vet  may  they  receive  thy  kindness  by  a  proxy,  -^ 
by  their  friends  that  still  are  living."  —  Ts.] 


CHAPTER    TfflRD. 

Verses  1-6. 

Obedience  in  Innocence, 

1  Then  [And]  Naomi  her  mother-in-law  said  unto  her,  My  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek 

2  rest  [a  resting-place]  for  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  ?  And  now  tf  not 
Boaz  of  our  kindred  [  ut.  our  acquaintance,  t.  e.  relative],  with  whose  maidens  thou 

8  wast  ?  Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  threshing  floor.  Wa^^h  thyself 
therefore,  and  anoint  thee,  and  put*  thy  [bMt]  raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee 
down  to  the  floor :  but  make  not  thyself  kuown  unto  [suffer  not  thyself  to   be  per- 

4  ceived  by]  the  man.  until  he  shall  have  done  eating  and  drinking.  And  it  shall 
be  when  he  lieth  down,  that  thou  shalt  mark  the  place  where  he  shall  lie,  and  thou 
shalt  go  in,  and  uncover  [the  place  at]  his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down ;  and  he  will  tell 

5  thee  what  thou  shalt  do.     And  she  said  unto  her.  All  that  thou  sayest  unto  me  ^  I 

6  will  do.  And  she  went  down  unto  the  floor,  and  did  according  to  all  that  her  moUi- 
er-in-law  bade  her. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  8.  —  On  ''iJITpQ?^  and  ^ip^^^*),  cf.  0«.  69, 1,  c  They  are  older  fonnt  of  the  seeond  per.  ftm.,  aod 
there  is  oo  oocasioo  to  mibtti'tute  the  ke'ri  for  them.     Another  instance  ocean  in  Ter.  4.  —  Tft.] 

[»  Ver.  6.  —  ^  7W,  iopplled  hy  the  Masorites,  is  unnecessary,  cf.  ver.  11  (where,  however,  Wright  also  inserts  it  oo 
the  authority,  of  Torsions  and  some  MSS.).  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  case  in  ver.  17.  80  Bertheaa  and  KeiL 
Dr.  Cassel  omits  it  here,  but  retains  it  in  ver.  17.  —  Tr.] 


EXfiQBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  Shall  I  not  seek  a  restinr-plaoe  for 
thee  ?  The  peculiar  proceeding  which  these  words 
introdnce,  may  appear  somewhat  surprising  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  social  life 
and  relations.  At  all  events,  this  explains  why  its 
psychological  significance  has  not  yet  been  prop- 
erly appreciated.  But  the  narrative  of  the  for- 
tunes of  Kuth  is  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  char- 
acteristic life  of  Israel,  that  in  order  to  appreciate 
its  full  beautv,  it  is  indispensable  to  enter  thor- 
oughly into  the  spirit  of  that  life.  Perhaps  no 
history  teaches  more  clearly  than  this,  that  when 
love  and  trust,  in  their  childlike  and  therefore  di- 
vine strength,  first  suffer  and  then  conquer,  there 
is  a  presentation  in  actual  history  of  that  which 
the  highest  works  of  the  imagination  present  only, 
in  idea. 

That  which  made  the  fate  of  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  so  sad,    watf  that  she  never  found  a 


"  resting-place  '*  in  the  house  of  a  husband.  With 
regard  to  woman,  marriage  was  viewed  as  the  nat- 
ural fulfillment  of  her  c^ng,  without  which  her 
life  was  helpless  and  defenseless,  as  that  of  a  peo- 
ple without  a  God-  Hence  the  prayer  of  Naomi, 
when  about  to  part  from  her  daughters-in-law,  that 
they  may  find  "  rest "  in  the  house  of  a  husband. 
Orpah  returns  because  she  fears  never  to  find  it  in 
Israel.  Ruth  goes  with  her,  because  she  places  her 
\ovh  for  Naomi  above  all  other  considerations. 
Then,  indeed,  the  hearts  of  them  all  were  filled 
with  sorrow.  But  since  then  God's  mercy  has 
again  become  manifest.  New  hope  has  dawned 
upon  their  tears.  What  a  beautiful  and  happy 
contrast  presents  itself  now !  The  same  mother- 
in-law  who  formerly,  in  her  self-foi^tfiilness,  bade 
her  daughters-in-law  return  to  Moab  and  find  rest- 
ing-places for  themselves,  is  now  in  a  position, 
self-forgetful  as  ever,  to  seek  for  Ruth  the  Moab- 
itess  a  place  in  Israel,  where  it  may  be  well  with 
her.    And  what  was  the  force  that  brought  about 
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this  beautiful  revolution  ?  The  love  of  Ruth  which  | 
seeks  not  her  own,  the  fiEuthfulness  of  Naomi  which 
deserved  such  love. 

The  understanding  of  what  chap.  iii.  relates  will 
be  chiefly  facilitated  bj  a  comparison  with  the 
beginning  of  chap.  ii.  While  the  women  are  in 
distress,  it  is  Ruth  who  takes  the  initiative ;  now, 
when  hope  grows  large,  it  is  Naomi.  When  hard- 
ship was  to  be  endured,  the  mother  submitted  her 
will  to  the  daughter,  —  for  Ruth  was  not  sent  to 
glean,  she  went  of  her  own  accord ;  now,  when  the 
endeavor  is  to  secure  the  joy  and  happiness  held 
out  in  prospect,  the  daughter  yields  in  all  things 
to  the  direction  of  the  mother  The  thought  of 
labor  for  the  mother  originates  with  the  daughter ; 
but  it  is  the  mother  who  forms  plans  of  happiness 
for  the  daughter.  On  both  occasions,  Ruth  under- 
takes a  mission.  The  first  time  she  sets  oat,  a 
stranger,  without  a  definite  place  in  view,  and 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  toil  and  mourning;  the 
second  time,  with  a  definite  plan,  encouraged  by 
the  former  success,  and  decked  in  holiday  attire. 
And  yet  the  second  undertaking  was  not  less  hard 
than  the  first.  Humiliation  which  she  had  to  fear 
oji  the  first,  might  also  befall  her  on  the  second. 
Indeed,  anything  that  might  have  befallen  her  on 
her  first  expedition,  had  not  God  ordered  her  go- 
ings, would  have  been  far  less  wounding  to  her, 
the  foreign  and  needy  woman,  than  that  which  on 
this  second  expedition  might  pierce  her  sensitive 
heart  The  first  undertaking  was  more  sorrowful, 
the  second  more  delicate.  At  the  first  she  could 
act  openl  V,  at  the  second  only  secretly.  Then  the 
worst  risk  she  ran  was  to  suffer  hunger,  now  her 
honor  is  at  stake.  The  faithfulness  to  Naomi 
which  she  then  showed  was  not  greater  than  the 
obedience  which  she  now  manifests. 

And  yet  Naomi  is  as  little  to  be  reproached  for 
sending  Ruth  on  this  second  mission,  as  she  was 
for  accepting  her  proposal  to  go  on  the  first.  On 
the  contrary,  her  course  rather  shows  that  she  did 
not  bear  her  name,  or  had  won  such  love  among 
strangers,  for  nothing. 

Neither  journey  of  Ruth,  taken  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Naomi,  can  be  measured  by  moaem 
measuring-rules.  They  are  not  attempts  at  specu- 
lative adventure.  In  both  cases,  what  was  done 
was  in  accordance  with  unimpeachable  rights  af- 
forded by  Israeli tish  law  and  custom. 

When  Ruth  went  to  the  field  to  glean,  she  only 
asked  a  right  guaranteed  to  the  widowed  and  the 
poor.  To  deny  her  the  privilege  of  gleaning  would 
nave  been  to  deprive  her  of  her  right ;  to  injure  or 
put  her  to  shame  in  the  exercise  of  it,  would  have 
oeen  to  diminish  it.  True,  the  liberal  treatment 
she  received  from  Boaz  was  no  longer  a  right  to  be 
claimed,  but  the  expression  of  ^ood-will  and  kind- 
ness. Naomi  recognized  in  this  the  providential 
arran^ment  of  God.  And  it  is  precisely  this  also 
that  gives  courage  to  Ruth  to  claim  for  herself  and 
for  Naomi  the  second  right  to  which  she  is  enti- 
tled. 

It  was  an  ancient  law  in  Israel,  sanctioned  by 
the  Mosaic  legislation  (Deut  xxv.  5),  that  when  a 
man  died  without  issue,  his  brother  was  bound  to 

1  The  ■ensoal  abase  into  which  the  pracCce  of  lerlmte 
marriage  \a  said  to  hare  fifillea  among  the  Nairf49f  Malabar, 
haa  extingulflhed  the  fitmlly  proper  among  them.'  All  are 
blood-relatWes.  They  are  a  tree  without  branches  The 
correction  of  many  of  the  riewi  of  Bohlen,  alles  IndUn^  U. 
142,  however  much  they  need  it,  cuinot  here  be  under- 
taken. 

2  Tint  (Concordantiat  a,  t.   vM3)  bu  truly  remariced 


marry  his  widow.  This  is  a  right  of  the  woman. 
She  can  demand  it  of  him,  and  if  he  refuses,  put 
him  openly  to  shame.  How  early  and  deeply  this 
usage  was  rooted*  in  Israel,  may  be  seen  from  Gen. 
xxxviii.,  where  the  death  of  Onan  is  ascribed  to 
his  refusal  to  marry  the  widow  Tamar.  The  sig» 
nificance  of  this  usage  is  clear.  It  is  also  found 
amon^  other  nations,  although  distorted  and  ren- 
dered impure.  It  rests  on  the  historical  feeling  of 
the  nations,  which  leads  them  to  attach  importance 
to  the  preservation  not  only  of  the  national  spirit, 
but  also  of  the  national  body,  by  propagation. 
In  the  first  psalm,  the  pious  man  is  compared  with 
a  tree  whose  leaf  never  withers.  And  the  tree  is, 
in  fact,  the  image  best  adapted  to  explain  the  rea- 
son of  the  usage  in  question.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  the  founder  of  a  people  is  called  its 
stammvater  [stem-father,  trunk-father,  cf.  the  Heb. 

terms  HtgD  and  ^QW  shoot,  sprout,  branch, 
used  for  "  tribe."  —  Tk.].  United  about  this  com- 
mon trunk,  the  ancient  peoples  distinguished  them- 
selves nationally  (from  nasci)  very  sharply  from 
those  who  were  not  his  offshoots.^  The  clifferent 
families  are  the  branches  of  this  tree.  But  the 
head  of  a  family  is  in  his  turn  a  stem,  putting 
forth  boughs,  as  a  tree  puts  forth  branches. 

The  withering  of  the  tree  is  the  image  of  death. 
As  no  branch  m  the  tree,  so  no  member  in  the 
family,  should  perish.  Now,  the  nation  lives  in  its 
famiUes.  Hence,  if  a  man  dies  without  children, 
it  is  as  if  a  branch  withered  in  the  tree.  To  rem- 
edy this,  a  new  branch  is,  as  it  were,  engrafted  on 
the  tree.  This  is  done  when  the  brother  marries 
the  widow,  and  regards  the  son  she  bears  as  heir  to 
the  name  and  possessions  of  the  deceased  husband. 
But  what  if  there  be  no  brother?  Is  the  name 
then  to  be  after  all  extinguished  and  the  branch  to 
be  forever  wanting  1  The  law,  as  ^ven  in  Deut 
xxv.  5  ff.f  does  not  indeed  declare  it,  but  it  is  an 
inference  in  accordance  with  its  spirit,  that  in  that 
case  the  obligation  passes  over  to  the  nearest  rela- 
tives of  the  deceasea.  Every  family  —  such  is  man- 
ifestly the  idea  of  the  usage  —  must  take  care  that 
no  member  in  it  dies  out.  What  the  brother  is  to 
the  brother,  that,  when  he  has  no  brother,  liis  more 
distant  blood-relatives  must  be.  The  letter  of  the 
law,  it  is  true,  did  not  command  this ;  bnt,  as  the 
narrative  of  our  Book  shows,  the  spirit  of  that 
usage  which  the  law  sanctioned,  required  it  Na- 
omi, by  way  of  explaining  to  her  daughter-in-law 
her  joy  over  the  way  in  which  God  had  ordered 

her  steps,  says,  Boaz  is  related  (^nfj,  like  propin- 
quus)  to  us,  he  belongs  t<\our  goelim  (^W^).     The 

word  gaol  (vMS),  to  which  god  belongs,  is  philo- 
logically  and  in  its  original  signification  one  and 
the  same  with  the  Greek  x^,  "  to  loose."  ^  It  b 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  root  with  the  simi- 
larly sounding  ^5|,  although  it  is  true  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  well-known  interchange  of  M  and  37, 
it  sometimes  occurs  instead  of  it.'  The  latter  word 
means,  "  to  pollute ; "  and  is  related  to  the  former 

that  bsa  was  lengthened  from  ^3,  ••  tSMb  from  th. 

This   vD,  originally  related  to  both  Xvw  and  /vo,  has  re- 
tained its  «r,  which  in  the  ancient   languages  has  been  fre- 
quently thrown  off.     The  copious  discussion  of  Ben  fey,  Gr. 
Gram.  iL.  119-124,  should  be  compared. 
S  The  few  instances,  Isa.  Uz.  8,    Izlii.  8,   Zeph,  t.  1, 

Mai.  i.  7, 12,  Urn  It.  14,  in  which  bM|— i.  q.  ^^3  written 
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ajB  the  Latio  luo,  pollute  (cf.  lutumf  poUuo)^  to  the 
Greek  Xiw,  "  to  loose."   The  correspondence  of  the 
idc'aa  "  to  redeem  "  and  "  to  loose,    in  their  exter- 
nal relationship,  tcsdiies,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Indo-germanic,  to  their  internal  mutual  connec- 
tion.    The  idea  currently  attached  in  Israel  to  the 
U'rm  paaJ,  "  to  loose,"  la  everj-where  definitely  de- 
ttTmined  by  the  conception  of  the  people  as  an 
hii^torical  organism.     By  this  it  was  defined  mainly 
as  a  *•  redeeming"  [einJSsai,  "inloosing,"  fromWn, 
"  in,"  and  to^en,  "  to  loose ;  '*  t.  e.  a  loosing  of  that 
which  has  been  bound,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
brought  back  into  its  original  position  U.  g.  a  cap- 
tive into  his  home,  a  slave  into  his  treedom)  or 
ownership  {e.  g.  a  piece  of  land,  a  promissory  note, 
etc.).  —  Tr.]  1    According  to  the  social  philosophy 
t)t'  the  Mosaic  law,  no  member  of  the  national 
organism  was  to  perish,  no  branch  of  the  tree  was 
t4>  wither.     Whatever  had  been  dislocated  by  na^ 
unl  events  was  to  be  re-set;  whatever  had  been 
alienated  must  be  redeemed.     This  applied,  as  an 
example  in  our  Book  itself  teaches,  to  lands  as  well 
as  to  persons ;  and  the  duty  of  redemption  rested, 
as  within  the  nation,  so  within  the  families  into 
which  the  nation   branched  out     No  one  could 
redeem  anything  for  a  family,  who  did  not  belong 
to  it  by  blood-relationship.     Hence  also  the  transi- 
tion of  the  idea  of  god  into  that  of  blood-relative 
was  perfectly  natural.     Properly  speaking,  there 
could  be  no  redeemer  who  was  not  a  blwid-rela- 
tive.     The  meaning  of  the  word  is  profoundly  set 
forth  in  the  various  grand    historical  unfoldinga 
of  its  idea.     For  every  redemption  [einhSsunq^  "  in- 
loosing,"]  has  always  been  a  setting  free  [Wsungj 
"  loosing    ],  albeit   not  always  i^dthout  security. 
The  Greek  k6w  also  passes  over  into  the  idea  of 
"setting  free,"    "releasing."      Dionysos,   in    his 
character  as  god  of  the  spring-season,  is  called 
Lysios,  the  Liberator.     The  Liberator  of  Israel  is 
God.     He  frees  out  of  and  from  servitude.     For 
that  reason,  the  Messiah   who  delivers  Israel  is 
especially  called  Goel.     When  he  appears,  he  will 
come  as   Israel's  blood-relation   ana   brother,   as 
Christ  was.     The  dismal  counterpart  of  the  goel 
as  redeemer  and  deliverer,  is  the  goel  as  blood- 
avenger.     He  owes  his  origin  to  the  opinion,  which 
slowly  and  painfully  disappeared  in  Israel,'  but 
which  is  still  partially  prevalent  in  the  East,  and 
inspires  many  current  superstitions,  that  the  blood 
of  the  slain  cannot  be  put  to  rest  and  liberated, 
until  his  murderer  has  been  killed.     The  dutjr  of 
this  blood-revenge  rests  upon  the  blood-rclatives, 
not  only  on  the  brother,  strictly  so  called,  but  on 
the  nearest  relative,  whoever  he  may  be.     So  fer 
this  terrible  usage  becomes  instructive  with'  refer- 
enee  to  the  beneficent  national  custom  which  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  blood-relative  not  to  let  the  house 
of  his  kinsman  die  out ;  for  this  also  was  a  blood- 
redemption,  not  unto  death,   however,  but  unto 
happiness  and  peace.     The  goel  was  no  judge  —  as 

with  an  H  —  oocun  in  the  nnae  "  to  pollute,"  ihould  not 

have  been  placed  under  /h>t|,  ^'to  loose,"  in  the  concordance 
[cf.  Funt].  No  one  would  identify  itto  (poUuo)  with  Aut*  in 
that  way. 

1  Oar  Wsen,  ^  to  looee,"  aim,  has  in  M.  H.  Germ,  the 
Mn«e  of  einlSseiiy  "  to  redeem,"  "  to  ransom,"  k.  a  pledge, 
laud.  etc.  It  oocnrs  in  this  sense  in  poets  and  documents, 
especially  Low  German,  cf.  Rledel,  Cod.  Brand,  i.  2,  207  : 
"  van  den  droszten  dot  land  lostteJ*^  In  another  document 
Herr  Helnrich  von  Mecklenburg  is  to  "  Udesen  und  losen 
(rintiisen )  aUe  has  und  stede  und  de  land ;  "  cf.  Krocber, 
UrLundenbur.k  zitr  Geseh.  des  GtsehtedUs,  I.  172;  also,  i. 
143,  etc. 


also  the  greatest  God  came  not  to  judge  the  world 
—  but  a  comforter,  a  dispenser  of  life  and  love. 

Ver.  2.  Is  not  Boas  of  our  kindred  f  By 
these  words  Naomi  explains  to  Ruth  the  right  slie 
has  to  engage  in  the  undertaking  she  is  aSout  to 
recommend.  His  relationship  gives  her  a  right  to 
apply  to  him  for  a  performance  of  its  duties.  It  is 
not  to  be  thought  singular  that,  if  Ruth  had  this 
right  of  marriage,  the  first  motion  toward  its  ful- 
fillment did  not  come  from  Boaz.  In  the  first 
f)lace,  it  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage  to 
eave  the  assertion  of  a  right  with  its  possessor. 
It  was  not  the  duty  of  a  landowner,  for  example, 
to  go  after  the  poor,  and  make  them  glean ;  but  it 
was  his  duty  not  to  forbid  them,  when  they  came. 
In  the  next  place,  however,  we  learn  ferther  on 
that  Boaz  was  not  the  nearest  relative.  The  ob- 
jection which  Ruth  in  her  humility  might  find  in 
her  Moabitish  nationality,  or  which  she  might  en- 
tertain even  without  reference  to  that  fact,  is  met 
by  Naomi  in  the  words :  "with  whose  maidens 
thou  wast."  She  thus  reminds  Ruth  that  Boaz,  so 
far  from  slighting  her  on  account  of  her  nation- 
ality, has  distinguished  her,  and  put  her  on  perfect 
equality  with  his  Israelitish  work-people. 

Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to-nicht  in  the 
threshing-floor.'  This  remark  shows  that  since 
Ruth's  participation  in  the  harvest  of  Boaz,  Naomi 
must  have  come  into  closer  connection  with  her 
relative.  She  is  minutely  informed  of  wliat  he 
does  and  where  he  is.  We  must  also  suppose  that 
it  had  not  escaped  her  how  much  kindness  Boaz 
had  shown  to  Ruth.  She  could  not  but  feel  sure 
that  the  claim  which  Ruth  was  to  prefer,  would 
not  be  addressed  to  a  hard  and  unsympathetic 
heart  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  natural  to  think 
that  although  Boaz  was  an  elderly  man,  Ruth 
must  be  heartily  attached  to  him.  It  was  he,  whose 
kindliness  fell  like  a  first  beam  of  light  on  her  sad- 
ness. Such  an  impression,  after  scenes  and  moods 
like  those  through  which  Ruth  had  passed,  is  never 
lost,  ohe  went  forth  on  her  first  undertaking  at 
the  beginning  of  barley-harvest ;  she  enters  on  the 
second,  when  the  barley  is  winnowed  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor. Between  the  two  there  lies  an  interval 
of  time  suflSdent  to  explain  how  Naomi  could  have 
the  courage  and  the  information  necessary  to  send 
her  daughter  on  such  an  errand. 

Ver.  3  ff.  But  let  not  thyself  be  perceived 
by  the  man.  Ruth  was  directed  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  adornment  of  her  person,  to  which, 
to  this  extent  at  least,  she  had  since  the  death  of 
her  husband  been  a  stranger.  She  is  to  lay  aside 
the  weeds  of  mourning  and  the  garments  of  toil, 
and  after  bathing  and  anointing,  don  the  festive 
^rb ;  for  the  exj^ition  on  which  she  goes  is  of  a 
joyous,  bridal  nature.  All  this,  however,  is  wrf 
done  in  order  to  win  Boaz  by  external  beaut^r ;  for 
she  is  specially  cautioned  against  allowing  him  to 
see  her  oy  day.    But  why  &s  caution  1   Boaz  was 

8  Mj  obeerrations  In  my  treatise  on  "  den  armtn  Ugm- 
rich,"  wiU  hereafter,  D.  Y.,  be  further  elaborated.  Ct  the 
article  of  J.  G.  Hofltamnn  on  Bmtraehf,  in  the  Halb'uktn 
Encyld. 

t  [Winnowing  ia  done  by  tossing  the  mingled  grain  and 
chaff  up  into*  the  air,  when  the  ctiaff  to  blown  away  to 
a  distance^  4Thlle  the  heavier  grain  flUto  straight  down. 
Hence,  tae  evening  and  early  night  when  a  oool  wind  fre- 
quently arises  after  hot,  sultry  days  (cf.  tien.  iii.  8),  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Boas  for  thto  work.  For  "  to-night," 
the  Targnm  has,  "  in  the  night  wind."  On  threehlng  and 
threshing-tioons  cf.  Rob.  i.  650;  Thomson,  iL  814  ff.— 
Ta.] 
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a  believing  Israelite,  and  therefore  also  a  man  of 
strict  morale.  It  would  have  perplexed  and  dis- 
pleased him  to  think  that  anybody  else  had  seen 
Ruth,  and  might  suspect  both  her  and  himself  of 
an  illicit  meeting  on  the  solitary  threshing-floor. 
He  would  have  scarcelv  listened  to  her,  but  re- 
moved her  at  once.  The  purpose  for  which  she 
came  had  also  an  appropriate  symbolism,  which 
any  previous  meeting  would  have  disturbed.  By 
whatever  means,  Naomi  knew  that  this  night  — 
for  it  was  in  the  night  that  Ruth  was  to  present 
her  petition  —  Boaz  was  to  be  alone  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor. The  floor,  albeit  not  entirely  closed  in, 
may  have  been  partially  surrounded  by  some  sort 
of  fencing,  by  means  of  which  Ruth  could  conceal 
herself  until  the  proper  time,  and  within  which 
Boaz  ate  and  drank.  Most  probably  the  grain- 
heaps  thetaselvcs  formed  the  natural  boundaries, 
between  which,  accordingly,  Boaz  also  betook  him- 
self to  repose. 

Ver.  6.  And  did  aooording  to  all  that  her 
mother-in-law  bade  her.  Ruth  was  to  do  some- 
thing a  little  beyond  what  the  prudence  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  woman  ordinarily  permitted.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  expressly  repeated  that  she  did  as  her 
mother-in-law  directed  her.  She  was  justly  confi- 
dent that  the  latter  would  order  nothing  that 
could  injure  her.  True  love,  such  as  Ruth  cher- 
ished for  Naomi,  always  includes  perfect  obedience. 
It  was  not  in  Ruth  that  the  thought  of  a  new  mar- 
riage had  originated.  Her  heart  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  serve  Naomi  like  a  dutiful  child. 
But.  Naomi,  eqtially  self-forgetful,  busied  herself 
with  plans  for  a  "resting-place  for  her  child." 
She,  too,  thought  not  of  herself  only,  but  of  Ruth. 
She  had  undoubtedly  done  all  that  was  in  her 
power  by  way  of  preparation,  before  she  directed 
Ruth  to  take  the  decisive  step.  From*that  step 
she  could  not  save  her,  for  custom  devolved  it  on 
her.  It  is  the  beautv  of  the  present  instance,  that 
this  custom  compelled  Ruth  to  nothing  that  was 
against  her  will.  For  although  she  acted  in  a 
matter  regulated  by  law,  it  was  not  settled  in  this 
case  that  Boaz  was  the  right  man.  So  much  the 
more  essential  was  it  that,  by  Ruth's  personal 
action,  the  perfect  freedom  and  inclination  of  the 
woman  should  be  manifested.  The  greater  the 
stress  that  was  laid  on  this  by  the  whole  symboli- 
cal proceeding,  the  more  significant  is  the  remark 
that  Ruth  "  did  everything,  as  her  mother-in-law 
commanded  her." 


HOMILBnCAL  AND  PRAOTIOAL. 

"  Go  down  to  the  threshing-floor."  Love  speaks 
only  of  duties,  not  of  rights.  Ruth  ofierwl  to  go 
to  the  field  and  glean ;  but  of  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion which  she  had,  she  said  nothing.  She  thought 
of  the  duties  that  devolve  on  the  poor,  but  not  of 
her  right  to  marriage.  In  going  to  Boaz,  she  man- 
ifested the  obedience  of  love,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  love's  performances.  It  is  much  to  toil  for  a 
loved  one,  to  humble  one's  self,  to  give  up  every- 
thing, and  to  for^t  the  past;  but  the  nardest 
thing  for  a  woman  is  to  conquer  the  fears  of  femi- 
nine delicacy,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
heart,  and  that  not  by  boldly  transgressing  moral 
law,  but  bv  virtue.  Ruth's  visit  to  Boaz  in  the 
night  was  narder  for  her,  than  it  is  for  a  youn^ 
girl  to  leave  home  and  enter  service.  Her  obedi- 
ence in  this  matter  was  the  utmost  sacrifice  she 
could  make.  She  risked  her  womanly  feeling; 
and  that  to  a  virtuous  woman  is  more  than  to  nsk 
life.  She  claimed  a  right,  to  claim  which  was 
more  painful  than  the  heaviest  duties.  But  her 
self-forgetful  love  pours  an  auroral  glow  of  divine 
purity  over  everytning.  Her  love  was  not  the  sen- 
sual love  of  romances.  She  loved  Naomi,  her 
mother ;  and  in  order  to  procure  honor  and  love 
in  Israel  for  this  mother,  and  to  save  the  name  of 
her  deceased  husband  fh)m  extinction,  she  does 
what  only  a  chaste  woman,  inspired  by  the  obedi- 
ence of  love  dare  do,  and  what  the  polluted  eyes  of 
impure  souls  never  understand.  Vanitr  and  self- 
interest  had  found  but  a  slight  trial  in  ner  under- 
taking. To  virtue  and  ancient  patriarchal  man- 
ners, the  visit  of  Ruth  to  Boaz  was  the  utmost  of 
womanly  endurance.  It  was  harder  for  Ruth  to 
don  her  best  attire  for.  this  purpose,  than  to  go 
about  in  her  working  clothes.  For  virtue  would 
rather  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  than  the  gar- 
ments of  a  ioy  which  may  easily  be  misconceived. 
It  is  more  of  a  martyrdom  to  face  the  possibility  of 


appeanng  as  a  smner, 
for  the  s^e  of  virtue. 


than  to  sufier  punishment 
But  the  chaste  love  of  obe- 
dience succeeds  in  everything.  Ruth  conquers, 
and  is  neither  seen  nor  misapprehended.  She  re- 
ceives the  crown  of  love  and  faith. 

Sailer  :  Galleries  of  beautiful  pictures  are  pre- 
cious; but  virtuous  ybung  men  and  maidens  are 
more  precious  than  all  the  picture-galleries  of  the 
world. 

Starke  :  The  bride  of  Christ  is  pleasing  to  her 
Bridegroom  only  when  anointed  with  the  Spirit, 
and  cfothed  in  the  garments  of  salvation. 


Vbssbs  7-18. 
Innocence  and  Piety, 

7  And  when  Boaz  had  eaten  and  drank,  and  his  heart  was  merry  [cheerful],  he 
went  to  lie  down  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  com  [-sheaves]  :  and  she  came  softly,* 

8  and  uncovered  [the  place  at]  his  feet,  and  laid  her  down.     And  it  came  to  pass  at 
•  midnight,  that  the  man  was  afraid  [startled],  and  turned  himself  [bent  himself  over] : 

9  and  behold,  a  woman  lay  at  his  feet     And  he  said,  Who  art  thou  ?     And  she  an- 
swered, I  am  Ruth  thine  handmaid :  spread  therefore  thy  skirt  [wings]  *  over  thine 

10  handmaid  ;  for  thou  art  a  near  kinsman  [a  redeemer].   And  he  said.  Blessed  be  thou 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  my  daughter :  for  thou  hast  shewed  more  kindness  in  the 
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latter  end  than  at  the  beginning/  inasmuch  as  thou  followedest  not  [didst  not  go 

11  after]  young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  And  now,  my  daughter,  fear  not ;  I  will 
do  to  thee  all  that  thou  requirest  [sayest]  :  for  all  the  city  [gate]  of  my  people  doth 

12  know  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  [brave]  ^  woman.  And  now  it  is  true*  that  I  am  thy 
near  kinsman  [a  redeemer]  :  howbeit  there  is  a  kinsman  [redeemer]  nearer  than  I. 

18  Tarry  •  this  [to]  night,  and  it  shall  be  in  the  morning,  that  if  he  will  perform 
unto  thee  the  part  of  a  kinsman  [redeemer ;  ut.  if  he  will  redeem  thee],  well ;  let 
him  do  the  kiusroan's  part  [let  him  redeem] :  but  if  he  will  not  do  the  part  of  a 
kinsman  to  thee  [shall  not  be  inclined  to  r^eem  thee],  then  will  I  do  the  part 
of  a  kinsman  to  thee  [then  will  I  redeem  thee],  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth : 

14  lie  down  until  the  morning.  And  she  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  morning:  and  she 
rose  up  before''  one  [a   man]    could   know  another  [recognize  his  friend].     And 

15  [For]  he  said,  Lict  it  not  be  known  that  a  [the]  woman  came  into  the  floor.  Also 
he  said.  Bring  the  vail  [mantle]  *  that  thou  hast  upon  thee,  and  hold  it.  And  when 
she  held  it,  he  measured  six  measures  of  barley,  and  laid  it  on  her :  and  she  [he]  * 

16  went  into  the  city.  And  when  [omit:  when]  she  came  to  her  mother-in-law,  [and] 
she  [i.  e.  the  mother- in-i»w]  Said,  Who  art.  thou,  my  daughter?  and  she  told  her  all  that 

17  the  man  had  done  to  her.     And  she  said.  These  six  measures  of  barley  gave  he  me  ; 

18  for  he  said  to  me.  Go  not  empty  unto  thy  mother-in  law.     Then  said  she,  Sit  still 
[Remain  quiet],  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will  fell :  for  the  i 
will  not  be  in  [omit :  be  in]  rest  until  he  have  fiuisbed  the  thing  this  day. 


TEICTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  T«r.  7.  — t^b^  :  nol  t^Moietly**  (KeU),  which  would  be  raparflooiM  hers;  bat  ai  In  Jad«.  It.  21,  "qntot^," 
"  eoftly,"  to  ai  not  to  wake  the  sleeper  —  in  a  moffled  manner,  cf.  La.  i.  t.  ^  v.  —  Te.] 

[8  Vef .  9  —  T^ 53?  must  be  rogarded  af  dual,  with  the  lofflz  defieot.  written  (Oes.  91,  2,  Rem.  1) ;  for  ai  the  word 
doef  not  stand  in  pause,  the  seghol  cannot  be  a  mere  lengthened  shera  (Ges.  29,  4,  b).  The  Hasontic  tradition,  there- 
fore,  understands  '<  wings  "  here,  and  not  <<  skirt,"  or  "  corerlet,"  in  wh||h  sense  the  word  Is  always  used  in  the  singular. 
The  ooTerlog  wing  is  a  IkTorlte  emblem  of  protection  in  the  psalms  and  elsewhere,  and  is  Imts  flu  mote  beautiful  and  sug- 
geetire  than  "  skirt  "  or  "  coTerlet,*'  even  though  the  to«nslatioa  of  the  metaphor  into  the  language  of  action  did  carry 
with  it  an  actual  spreading  of  the  skirt  orer  one,  cf.  the  commentary.  The  rendering  *<  wings  "  is  also  adopted  by  Ber- 
theau,  Keil,  Wright,  etc.  —  Ta.J 

[8  Ver.  10.  —Dr.  Cassel :  Ou  hast  tUiru  Lube^  dit  Mpdtere,  ncch  tdUfner  gemaeki^  alt  die  ertU;  atj  as  Dr.  Wordsworth 

Tsiy  happily,  as  weU  as  UteraUy  renders :  »  thou  hast  bettered  (ifl^Q'^n)  thy  latter  loring  kindness  above  the  fonuer." 
The  comparison  to  not  as  to  quantity,  but  as  to  quality —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  11.  —  Vn  n^H  :  Ut.  *<a  woman  o(  strength."  Dr.  Cassel  here  vendan  It  (with  DeWette)  by  wukrts 
Weib^  brare,  valiant  woman,  while  he  afterwards  (see  foot-note  on  p.  48)  substitutes  6raoes  WeSb^  L  e.  good^zeellent  wo- 
man (so  also  Kell).  Others :  "  capable  woman.'*  All  these  renderings,  including  that  of  the  S.  V.  (which  to  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  restricted  sense  of  **  chaste,"  but  in  that  of  its  Latin  original),  agree  much  better  than  they  seem  to  do. 
Thoy  axe  all  embraced  in  V^H,  which  to  here  manifestly  used  of  moral  strength,  cf.  Prov.  xii.  4,  zxxi.  10.  A  morally  strong 
person  to  brave  and  good,  capable  in  the  noblest  sense ;  in  a  word  virtuous,  possessed  both  of  virtue  and  of  virtues.  — Ta.] 

[6  Ver.  12.  —  '^  ^3  before  DJPS,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  assurance :  <  and  now,  truly  indeed,'  cf.  Job  xxzvL  4. 
Boide  the  Kethibh  DS  "^S,  we  have  here,  as  in  2  Sam.  ziii.  88,  xv.  21 ;  Jer.  xxziz.  12,  the  Keri  ^3,  After  the  as- 
severating Uyf^\^  ^3  occurs  in  Job  xiL  2,  as  etoewhers  after  an  oath,  Gen.  zxii.  16  f. ;  2  Kgs.  Hi.  14:  but  CS  "^3 
ooeurs  also  in  'such  a  position,  2  Sam.  xv.  21  (Kethibh) ;  2  Kgs.  v.  20 ;  Jer.  11.  14,  of.  Bw.850  b. ;  and  there  to  thesefore 
no  ground  for  preferring  the  easier  reading  of  the  Keri,  especially  as  CS  ^2)  excludes  fkom  the  assurance  the  oppoelie  of 
what  forms  its  ot(}ect  yet  more  decidedly  than  the  shnpto  *^5,  thus :  truly,  indeed,  only  a  goel  am  I  =  truly,  I  am  oer- 

tafaily  a  goel  —  I  am  that  and  nothing  else."  (Bertheau.)  Keil  also  thinks  that  the  meaning  of  t3S  *^5  to  to  be  ex- 
plained flram  its  use  in  the  sense  of  nUi^  et  Lex.  —  Ta.] 

•  Ver.  18.  —  ^3*^b.  The  BISS.  have  here  either  a  large  7  or  a  large  3.  The  Masora  parva  remarks  that  the  Ori- 
ental (t.  e.  Babylonian)  Jews,  especially  preserve  the  large  v.  Many  ooi^}eotnree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  large  letter 
an  elearly  wide  of  the  mark.  The  ground  of  such  majuseula  to  undoubtedly  to  be  sought  in  the  purpose  of  ancient  tran- 
scribers (as  Le  Clero  rightly  intimates),  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  foots  or  thoughts  which  to  them  appeaivd 
especially  noteworthy.     Thus  in  Ecdes.  vii.  1,  where  the  first  letter  of  2113  to  a  majuscmia.  The  value  of  a  good  name 

tanpressed  itself  here.  So  also  in  Bocles.  xii.  18,  where  the  D  in  ^SD  to  written  large.  The  fldeUty  of  toter  transcribers, 
unwilling  to  obliterate  any,  even  subjective  marks,  has  preserved  such  peculiarities.  With  doctrine  or  any  special  exe- 
gesto,  these  letters  have  nothing  to  do.    Thus,  in  Xsth.  1.  6,  the  transcriber,  wishing  to  direct  attention  to  the  splendor 
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of  the  royal  banquet,  the  deeorlption  of  which  begins  with  *1^,  wrote  H  large.  And  so  In  oar  passage,  it  seemed 
important  to  the  ploos  transcriber  (as  Buztorf  not  without  reason  Indicates),  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  Language 
and  moral  conduct  of  Boas. 

7  Ver.  14.  —  Instead  of  the  usual  D^l^,  we  hare  here,  and  only  here,  D1*ll3  in  Kethibh.    The  pointing    U^t^ 

was  occasioned  by  the  endearor  to  derive  the  word  from  a  specifically  Hebrew  root.  I  hold  the  form  D^*ltp,  D*P^, 
to  be  itself  original.  ComparatiTe  philology  satis&ctoriiy  explains  the  word.  It  belongs  to  irptV,  vp6(KKf  primuij  paranCaj 
Qoth./ntma  (as  T^HID  belongs  to  jwnM,  T)tD  |p  paries ,  etc.),  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  explained  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
Hidiash  (/SuiA  Rabba  84  d.)  has  also  noted  the  reading  D1")tO,  and  in  its  usual  way  explaixft  the  added  ")  of  six 
hours,  which  Ruth  spent  in  the  threshing-floor.  [According  to  Bertheau  Q'^HtD  is  a  later  Aramaic  form  for  the  old, 
genuine  Heb.  D*[}t^,  and  is  by  Aram,  analogy  to  be  pronounced  D^^^.  Not  likely  ;  as  D^*lip  is  not  found  in  Aram. 
FUrst  derives  it  ftt^m  *1CD  O^tO,  <ui  unused  root,  meaning  "  to  wait  ")  with  the  termination  DV  =  ]^.  Ewald  seems 

to  regard  D'^^^tp  m  a  shortened  (?)  form  of  D*[^^,  which  he  derires  fitun  n*lip,  an  unused  root,  meaning  *<  to  be 
fresh,"  cf.  Lehrb.  887  c.  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ter.  15.  —  nnQ^SH  "^DH.  "^Dn  (milel),  as  it  b  written  in  most  MSS.,  is  the  second  per.  sg.  fom.  hnperat.  of 
^n^,  to  give,  of.  Cles.  69, 8,  Rem.  2.  The  reading  ^271,  found  in  some  MSS.  is  either  for  H^IIH  (».  e.  the  hiph.  Inf. 
const,  of  H^21    lued  ImperatiTely,  like  an  infin.  absol.),  or  better  for  ^H*^2n,  second  fom.  imper.,  cf.  Green,   Oram. 

164,  2.  —  On  the  HnStpD,  Wright  quotes  the  following  explanation  from  Schroeder,  De  Vest.  Mul.  Heb. :  "  Quia  adeo 
ampla  erant  Teterum  pallia,  ut  pars'  In  humerum  rcjiceretur,  altera  brachio  subduceretur,  Rutha,  prehendens  aliquam 
partem  ^us  sinu  oblatas  a  Boaso  fruges  excfg;>it.  Imo  aliam  restem  quam  peUlium  ne  admittere  quidem  ipse  textus  videtur. 
Nam  ex  verbis  tT'^^P  *^^^i  ^  vestem  qtue  ext  super  te,  hand  obscure  coUig^itur,  vestem  intelligendum  e»e  totum  cor- 
pus tegentem ;  qnonlam  alias  pro  genio  linguae  Hebraeae,  speclalius  membrum  corporis  cui  ilia  appllcata  frilsset,  expree- 
sis  potius  verbis  frdsset  nominatum.  Accedit  quod  aliud  quodcunque  tegumentum,  nonnlsi  uni  corporis  parti,  v.  g. 
oapitl,  destinctum,  ad  usum,  quem  volebat  Boasus,  friisaet  ineptum*  Neque  insolitnm  id  veteribus  friit,  at  in  sinu  veeti- 
mentPexterioris  aliquid  deportarent.*'  —  Ta.] 

[9  Ver.  15.  —  fcAS^I,  "  and  he  went."  Wright  proposes  to  read  rf^Tlli  "**"*  ****  went,"  on  the  ground  that  many 
MSS.  have  this  reading,  and  that  thero  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Boas  should  go  to  the  city  at  so  early  an  hour.  The 
MS.  authority,  however,  loses  all  its  force  when  the  strong  probability  is  considered  that  the  reading  is  only  a  conjectural 
emendation.  Wright's  other  ground  is  by  no  means  decisive.  The  simple  idea  is,  that  Boas,  after  he  had  dismissed  Ruth, 
also  went  to  the  city,  probably  t(^his  house,  whence  afterwards  be  <^went  up"  (H  vP,  expressive  of  the  reverence  with 
which  the  mind  regards  the  place  of  Judgment,  of.  Deut.  XTii.  8),  to  the  gate,  ch.  iv.  1.  So  Keil ;  but  cf.  Dr.  (}assel  on 
ch.iv.  1.  — Tb.] 


BXEGETIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yer.  7.  And  Boas  ate  and  drank,  and  was 
cheerftil.  It  illustrates  the  siroplicitj  of  ancient 
patriarchal  times  and  manners,  that  Boaz,  the 
wealthy  proprietor  of  a  great  estate,  himself  keeps 
watch  on  his  threshing-floor,  ^works  till  late,  and 
then  betakes  himself  to  rest  in  the  solitude  of  the 
open  field. 1  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  do  this  every 
day ;  for  ihe  well-informed  Naomi  says,  "  tonight  he 
winnows  barley."  It  is  probable  that  this  night 
he  relieved  his  overseer.  The  remark,  that  "  his 
heart  was  cheerful,"  is  not  added  without  a  reason. 
It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  indicate  that  this 
was  why  Rnth  was  directed  to  present  her  petition 
after  he  had  eaten  and  drunk.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  it  was  a  current  and  probably  well-founded 
maxim  among  the  ancients  that  requests  should 
not  be  made  of  great  men  before,  but  after  eating 
(cf.  Esth.  vii.  3),  they  being  then  more  kindly  dis- 
posed. But  Ruth  made  no  use  of  this  post-prandial 
tenevolence,  for  she  allowed  Boaz  to  betaJke  him- 
self to  rest  before  she  approached  him.  These 
words  are  rather  designed  to  point  out  the  danger 
encountered  by  Ruth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
virtue  of  Boaz  on  the  other. 

1  [fhe  same  practice  is  still  continued  in  Palestine,  cf. 
Rob.  ii.  83 ;  Ihomson,  ii.  511  Its  design  Is,  of  course,  to 
keep  the  grain  from  being  stolen.  Thomson  says,  that  <*  it 
is  not  unusual  for  husband,  wife,  and  all  the  &mily  to  en- 
camp at  the  threshing-floors,  and  remain  until  the  harvest 
is  over."  —  Tb.] 


Ver.  8.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  midnight, 
etc.  Boaz  had  laid  himself  down ;  it  had  become 
dark.  Thereupon  Ruth  had  come,  and  had  laid 
herself  softly  down  at  his  feet,  drawing  over  her- 
self a  part  of  the  cover  under  which  he  lay.  The 
simple  narrative  paints  most  beautifully.  It 
was  midnight,  when,  perhaps,  by  a  movement  of 
his  foot,  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  person  of 
Ruth,  he  was  startled  out  of  his  sleep.  He  bends 
himself  forward'*^  in  order  to  see  what  it  is  he 
touches,  and  lo,  a  woman  lies  at  his  feet!  He 
says,  Who  art  thou  ?  and  she  answers : 

Ver.  9.  I  am  Buth  thine  handmaid ;  spread 
thy  wings  over  thy  handmaid,  for  thou  art  a 
redeemer.  Ruth  had  been  sent  to  demand  the 
fulfillment  of  an  ancient  right.  This  right,  pecu- 
liar as  it  was,  had  its  symbK)!,  under  which  it  was 
claimed.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  it  by  the 
words  addressed  by  Ruth  to  Boaz,  and  by  her  ac- 
tion in  drawing  an  end  of  his  coverlet  over  herself. 
The  words  are  not  contained  in  the  instructions  of 
Naonli  to  Ruth,  as  to  what  she  is  to  do ;  but  the 
action  taught  her,  necessarilvpresupposes  them. 
Marriage  is  a  resting-place.  The  wife  finds  rest 
under  the  protection  or  her  husband,  as  Israel  finds 
it  under  the    overshadowing  wing  of  Jehovah 

2  np  v^l,  as  it  is  said  of  Sampson,  Judg.  xvl.  29,  that 
he  bent  over  the  pillars,  nbb*»3. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


Even  until  the  latest  tiraea,  the  ficrnrative  repre- 
sentation of  God  as  the  lovinjj  Bridegroom  of  his 
people,  continues,  instructively  and  bublimelj,  to 
run  throujrh  Scripture  and  tradition.  Christ  says 
(Matt,  xxiii.  37):  **  How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  you,  c%'cn  as  a  hen  galhereth  her  chickens 
under  herwinj^."  Isra<*l  ha.s  Rst  (meitvchah)  when 
God  spa-ads  out  his  wings  over  them.  The  psalm- 
ist prays  to  be  covered  by  the  shadow  of  Jehovah's 
wings.  Boaz  says  to  Ruth  (chap.  ii.  12) :  "  May 
thv  fvward  be  complete,  since  tnou  hai»t  come  to 
take  refuge  under  the  wings  of  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel.  That  which  Kuth  there  did  with  re- 
spect to  the  God  of  Boaz,  she  now  a*ik«4  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  with  respect  to  Boaz  himself.  The 
husband  gives  *'  rest"  to  his  wife  by  spreading  out 
his  wings  over  her.  For  this  reason  the  covering 
of  his  bed,  under  which  he  took  the  wift*,  was 
designated  by  the  beautiful  term,  "  wing "  (cf. 
Deut.  xxiii.  1  [E.  V.  xxii.  30),  etc.).  Very  a^ 
tractive  is  the  use  of  this  expression,  with  figura- 
tive application  to  (jo<1,  in  Ezekiel,  when  Jehovah, 
speaking  through  the  prophet,  says  (ch.  xvi.  8)  : 
**  Behold,  thy  time  was  tne  time*  of  love ;  and  I 
spread  out  my  wm^  over  thee,  and  covered  thy 
nakedness,  .  .  .  and  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  thee."  As  the  chicken  takes  refu<;e  under 
the  wings  of  the  hen,  so  Ruth  hid  herself  under  a 
comer  of  the  coverlet  of  Boaz.  It  was  the  svm- 
bol  of  the  right  which  she  had  come  to  claim. 
"  Spread  out  thy  wings  over  thy  handmaid ;  for 
thou  art  a  nnleemer  (fjofl).  It  is  bei-aiise  he  is  a 
blood-relative  that  she  can  make  this  demand. 
Hence,  she  does  not  sav,  I  am  Kuth,  the  Moabitess ; 
but,  I  am  Ruth,  thy  liandmaid.  Here,  where  she 
lays  claim  to  an  Israelitish  right,  she  drops  all  re- 
membrance of  Moab.  And  has  he  not  himself 
received  and  treated  her  as  an  Israelitish  maiden  ? 
Undoubtedly  this  symbolical  method  of  claiming 
the  most  delicate  of  all  rights,  presupposes  man- 
ners of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  virtue.  The 
confidence  of  the  woman  reposes  itself  on  the  honor 
of  the  man.  The  method,  however,  was  one  which 
could  not  easily  be  brought  mto  operation.  For 
every  foreknowledge  or  pre-in'timation  of  it  would 
have  torn  the  veil  of  silence  and  secrecy  from  the 
modesty  of  the  claimant     But  when  it  was  once 

Eut  into  operation,  the  petition  preferred  could  not 
c  denied  without  disgrace  eitner  to  the  woman 
or  the  man.  Hence,  we  may  be  sure  that  Naomi 
did  not  send  her  daughter-in-law  on  this  errand 
without  the  fiillest  confidence  that  it  would  prove 
successful.  For  it  is  certain  that  to  all  other  diflS- 
culties,  this  peculiar  one  was  added  in  the  present 
case :  namely,  that  Boaz,  as  Ruth  herself  says,  was 
indeed  a  goel,  but  not  the  goel.  The  answer  of 
Boaz,  also,  suggests  the  surmise  that  such  a  claim 
was  not  wholly  unexpected  by  him.  Not  that  he 
had  an  understanding  with  Naomi,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  alone  on  the  threshing-floor ;  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  startled  out  of  his  sleep,  shows 
that  the  night  visit  was  altogether  unlooked  for. 
But  the  thought  that  at  some  time  the  claim  of 
Ruth  to  the  rights  of  blood-relationship  might  be 
addressed  to  himself,  may  not  have  been  strange 
to  him.  Even  this  conjecture,  however,  of  what 
might  possibly  or  probably  take  place,  could  not 
be  used  to  relieve  Ruth  of  the  necessity  of  manifest- 
ing her  own  free  will  by  means  of  the  symbolical 
proceeding.  The  ancient  usage  spoke  a  discreet 
language,  with  which  not  even  a  certain  mutual 
undersuinding  would  have  dispensed.  For  the 
rest,  how  truly  the  action  of  Ruth,  far  from  cloud- 
ing her  womanly  delicacy,  was  a  new  evidence  of 


the  nobility,  purity,  and  genuine  love  that  ruled 
her,  is  unequivocallj  testitied  to  by  die  answer  of 
Boaz. 

Ver.  10.  Bleued  be  thoa  of  Jehorah,  my 
dao^ter !  Thou^haat  made  thy  Utter  Irmdne— 
even  more  beautiftil  than  the  former.  This  an- 
swer also  opens  to  our  view  the  simple,  unassum- 
ing soul  of  Boaz,  whose  modesty  and  sincere  heart- 
iness are  truly  admirable.  He  makes  no  complaint 
of  being  disturbed  in  the  night,  nor  of  the  too 
great  importunateness,  as  another  might  have 
deemed  it,  with  which  the  request  is  made.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  entertains  no  thought  of  abusing 
the  confidence  of  the  woman,  nor  on  the  other  does 
he  play  the  modem  conserver  of  virtue,  who  loudly 
blames  another  because  be  distrusts  himself,  ifc 
has  only  words  of  divine  benediction  for  the  blame- 
less woman,  so  attractive  in  her  naive  humility. 
He  knows  how  to  value  her  act  in  its  purely  ob- 
jective character,  apart  from  every  consideration 
of  its  relation  to  himself,  as  only  a  heart  trained 
by  the  word  of  God  could  do.  He  blesses  Ruth, 
whom  like  a  father  he  addresses  as  "  my  daughter," 
because  he  found  her  present  kindness  yet  nobler 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  But  how  is 
that  to  be  understood?  Ruth's  former  kindness 
approved  itself,  when,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  left  parents  and  home  in  order  to 
console  and  take  care  of  her  mother-in-law,  un- 
moved by  the  certainty  of  misery  and  humiliation 
in  a  foreign  land.  Wliat  does  she  now  ?  Young, 
comely,  and  favorably  known,  she  mi^ht  Ifefore 
this  have  looked  out  a  husband  accordmg  to  her 
wish,  rich  or  poor,  from  among  the  young  men  of  ^ 
Israel.  Did  she  do  it  ?  By  no  means ;  she  subor- 
dinates everj-  such  possibility  to  her  mother-in-law 
and  the  usages  of  Israel.  Instead  of  preferring  the 
love  of  a  young  man,  as  were  natural,  —  says  Boaz, 
—  thou  comest  to  assert  thy  right  with  one  more 
advanced  in  life,  solely  because  he  is  a  god.  Thou 
askest  him  for  the  protection  of  his  wings,  in  order 
that  a  blood-relative  may  again  raise  up  a  name 
for  thy  husband  and  mother-in-law  in  Israel.  In 
this,  also,  thou  offerest  thine  own  heart  and  happi- 
ness as  a  sacrifice  of  love  to  thy  £unily !  It  is  m- 
dced  possible  that  as  Boaz  intimates,  Ninth's  pres- 
ent act  of  kindness  was  even  a  severer  test  of  her 
love  than  the  earlier.  For  those,  done  in  the  time 
of  sorrow  and  mou  jning,  were  for  that  very  reason 
easier  than  this,  rendered  at  a  time  when  perhaps 
a  new  life  and  fresh  joy  bad  been  offered  her.  But 
the  modesty  of  Boaz  was  too  great.  It  is  doubt- 
less correct  to  think  of  him  as  a  contemporary 
of  Elimelech,  and  conseouently  no  longer  young. 
But  in  ancient  as  in  moaem  tunes,  a  woman  like 
Ruth  will  find  a  more  engaging  "  rest "  with  a 
man  like  Boaz  than  she  would  find  among  thou- 
sands of  young  men. 

Ver.  11.  And  now,  my  daughter,  £Bar  not. 
Trembling  with  excitement,  Ruth  had  done  as  she 
had  been  directed;  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  tremulous  tones  of  her  voice  had  in- 
formed Boaz  of  her  anxiety.  What  he  had  hitherto 
said,  contained  no  decision,  but  only  praise.  She, 
however,  trembles  for  the  answer  to  her  prayer,  on 
which  so  much  depended.  Hence,  he  says,  again 
addressing  her  by  the  kindly  name  of  ({au^hter, 
"  fear  not."  As  above  he  invoked  on  her,  m  Je- 
hovah's name,  a  full  reward,  because,  led  by  love 
to  Israel,  she  had  trustfiillycome  to  ti^e  refuge  un- 
der the  wings  of  Israel's  God,  so  he  will  not  deny 
her  who  has  come  to  himself  to  ask  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  "  resting-place."  Her  Moabitish  na- 
tionality can  offer  no  oostacle,  since  he  has  already 
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commended  her  to  the  blessing  of  Jehovah.  She 
has  shown  no  Moabitish  morals.  There  exists  no 
ground  whatever  for  denying  her  the  rights  of  Is- 
rael. For  the  whole  gite  of -my  people  knows 
that  thou  art  a  brave  woman.  In  the  words 
**  my  people,"  he  hint^  at  the  sole  reason  on  which 
a  refusal  could  base  itself.  But  there  is  no  Israel- 
ite among  us  in  Bethlehem,  who  does  not  know 
how  good  thou  ai-t.^  Whatever  thou  hast  a  right 
to  claim,  can  be  unhesitatingly  done  for  thee,  for 
thou  art  loved  by  all. 

Ver.  12.  But  yet  there  is  a  redeemer  nearer 
than  I.^  These  words  tench  us  that  what  Ruth 
demanded  was  an  actual  objective  right,  which  be- 
longed to  her.  Although  Boaz  perhaps  surmised 
that,  apart  from  the  cousideration  of  her  right,  she 
applieti  with  special  contidence  to  himself  for  the 
boon  desired,  ne  modestly  and  considerately  de- 
cides only  on  the  questi(2n  of  her  formal  right. 
Her  proceeding  received  its  unimpeachable  justifi- 
cation only  when  putting  aside  every  personal  in- 
clination, it  simply  regaixis  the  matter  of  right. 
Thy  claim,  he  says,  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  I  am 
not  the  one  to  whom  it  is  to  be  directed  in  the  first 
instance.  There  is  another,  who  is  more  nearly 
related  to  Elimelech.  But  he  does  not  leave  her  a 
moment  in  doubt,  whether  this  be  not  ^n  excuse 
for  refusing  her  petition.  If  that  other  person 
prove  not  able  to  fulfill  his  dnt^,  then  he  lumself 
wUl  do  it.  This  he  confirms  with  an  oath  by  the 
living  God.  Nor  will  she  be  required  to  repeat  the 
proceeding  of  this  night.  A  noble,  womanly  heart 
—  this  is  what  his  tenderness  implies  —  does  not 
dare  to  undertake  such  a  mission  more  than  once. 
He  himself  will  prosecute  the  matter.  The  sym- 
lx>lic  act  with  which  she  came  to  him,  addressed 
itself  not  so  much  to  him,  individually,  as  through 
him  to*  the  whole  family.  Perhaps  he  knew  very 
well  that  Naomi  had  for  good  reasons  sent  Ruth  to 
his  threshing-floor,  —  that  the  other  relative  would 
not  be  able  to  act  as  redeemer ;  but  it  b  best  for 
both  Ruth  and  himself  that  due  regard  be  had  to 
formal  right. 

Ver.  13  fF.  Abide  here  to-night ;  lie  down  un- 
til the  morning.  He  repeats  the  same  injunction 
twice.  He  cannot  send  her  away  in  the  darkness  of 
night ;  nor  is  he  afraid  to  let  her  remain.  She,  for 
her  part,  hears  his  words,  and  obeys,  with  equal 
confidence.  But  she  is  only  to  remain  till  earliest 
dawn.  Before  it  was  possible  to  recognize  each 
other  clearly,*  both  were  up ;  that  it  might  not 
be  known  that  the  woman  oame  into  the  floor.^ 
By  an  early  departure,  he  hopes  that  Ruth 
may  escape  meeting  with  an^  one.  who  might 

Sjit  injurious  suspicions  into  circulation.     He  un- 
oubtedly  speaks  of  "the  woman,"  with  special 

1  "  AU  know  that  thou  art  a  good  woman."  The  L2CX., 
with   lingular    UteralneM,  render    v'^H  HPJ^S  by  ywii 

2  The  Midrash  (Ruth  Rabba.  p.  84  b),  which  would  fain 
hold  fost  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  speaki  only  of  the 
brother  aa  gott^  thinks  that  the  name  of  the  nearer  relative 
waa  Tob  (cf.  ver.  18).  As  if  Boaz  had  intended  to  say  :  "  If 
Tob  will  redeem  thee,  let  him  redeem."  Bat  Ibn  Ekra  already 
found  this  unsuitable,  and  ch.  iv.  makes  it  wholly  impossible. 

8  The  TUmud  ( firm«^/A,  p.  9  a)  Reaches  how  to  mea»aro 
the  break  of  day.  The  Mishna  had  decided  day-break  to 
begin  when  it  becomes  possible  to  distinguish  between 
white  and  blue ;  R.  fifair,  when  a  wolf  and  a  dc^  —  R. 
Akiba,  when  an  ass  and  a  wild  ass  —  could  be  distinguished. 
'^But  others  said,  when  one  sees  and  recognises  another 
person  at  the  distance  of  four  ells." 

4  [WuoHT  :  "Theoe  words  express  Boax's  opinion,  which 
he  had  preyiously  intimated  to  Ruth  ;  for  the  use  of  the 


emphasis.  It  would  have  been  veir  unpleasant  to 
Boaz  to  have  people  connect  himself  with  any  wo- 
man in  a  suspicious  way ;  but  scandalous  rumors 
of  this  kind,  with  Ruth  for  their  object,  would  have 
been  exceedingly  injurious.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  an  undeserved  stain  would  have  been 
fixed  on  the  good  name  of  Ruth,  it  would  have 
rendered  it  verv  difficult  for  him  to  prosecute  her 
claims  in  Bethlehem.* 

But  as  she  is  about  to  ^,  he  bids  her  first  spread 
out  her  cloak  or  shawl,  into  which  he  empties  six 
measures  of  barley,*  to  be  carried  home  to  her 
mother-in-law.  What  is  his  intention  in  this  act  ? 
That,  as  he  says,  she  "come  not  empty  to  her 
mother-in-law."  A  mere  sign  of  his  friendly  dis- 
position, it  cannot  have  been ;  for  Ruth  will  tell 
her  all  that  he  has  said.  He  must  have  had  other 
reasons  for  not  wishing  her  to  ^  away  empty.  If 
notwithstanding  every  precaution,  Ruth  was  recog- 
nized when  she  returned  from  the  threshing-floor, 
her  appearance,  laden  with  grain,  would  be  less 
suspicious,  than  if  she  were  met  dressed  up  as  a 
fine  lady.  Thus  laden,  it  was  usual  to  see  her  come 
from  the  fields  of  Boaz.  Thus,  the  last  occasion 
of  possible  suspicion  was  cut  off.  Still,  the  whole 
significance  of  the  proceeding  is  not  exhausted 
with  this.  Decided  stress  is  laid  on .  the  fact  that 
he  gave  her  six  measures  of  barley.  When  Ruth 
comes  home,  and  Naomi  asks,  "  \v  ho  art  thou,  my 
daughter,"  i.  c.  "  how  comest  thou  ?  as  one  whose 
claim  has  been  acknowledged,  or  otherwise  ?  "  she 
informs  her  mother-in-law  of  all  that  Boaz  said,  and 
expressly  adds,  what  the  reader  has  already  been 
informed  of,  and  what  if  only  the  liberality  of  the 
giver  came  into  consideration,  Naomi  could  see 
without  being  told :  "  these  six  measures  of  barley 
gave  he  me.  She  evidently  deems  it  important 
that  Naomi  should  know,  that  he  gave  her  just  six 
measures  of  grain.  The  old  Jewish  expositors 
have  made  ^1  sorts  of  allegorical  attempts  with 
this  "  six."  They  are  undoubtedly  so  far  right, 
that  apart  from  the  friendly  custom  of  sending  vis- 
itors away  enriched  with  gifts  for  their  families, 
Boaz,  on  this  occasion,  meant  to  give  a  hint  to  Na^- 
omi  of  the  result  of  Ruth's  application.  This  re- 
sult was,  that  in  any  event  Ruth  would  obtain  a 
"resting-place."  The  number  six  is  the  symbol 
of  labor  and  sen'ice,  which  is  followed  by  seven, 
the  time  of  rest.  Whoever  has  served  six  years, 
is  released  in  the  seventh.  Naomi  receives  what 
she  may  take  as  an  intimation  that  the  time  has 
come,  when  after  long  labor  she  must  let  Ruth  go 
out  free.     The  day  of  rest  is  at  hand. 

Ver.  18.  And  she  said,  Bemain  quiet  [cf.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  11],  my  daughter.  Ruth  is  to  remain  at 
home,  like  an  affianced  bride.    From*  both  words 

article  (the  t.  «.  this  woman )  forbids  us  to  suppose  that 
they  were  actually  addressed  to  Ruth.  The  Targumist, 
probably  influenced  by  this  reason,  and  considering  it  un- 
likely that  Boox  should  hare  been  alone  in  the  threshing- 
floor,  renders :  "  and  Boas  said  to  his  young  men/'  etc. 
—  Tb-I 

6  The  Mishna  {Jthamoth^  ii.  8)  determined  that  one  sus- 
pected of  previous  intercourse  with  a  foreigner,  even  though 
she  were  a  conrert,  was  not  allowed  to  perform  the  duty  of 
lev!  rate  marriage. 

0  The  measure  is  not  given  ;  the  expression  is  simply : 
"  six  of  barley."  It  made  a  considerable  load,  for  he  had 
to  put  it  on  her.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Mi*!- 
rash  (in  the  Trvf^im)  brings  out  six  descendants  of  Ruth, 
namely,  Darid,  Daniel,  '^the  companions  "  (Dan.  i.  6)  and 
-^  the  king,  Mt>8sias."  Ruth  Rabba,  p.  34  a,  counts  eight 
descendants  with  six  prominent  characteristics.  In  this 
case,  Hexeklah  aud  Josiah  are  added  to  the  others  already 
nau^ed. 
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and  actions  of  Boaz,  Naomi  perceives  that  he  will 
not  rest,  until  he  makes  good  his  promise.  This 
rery  day  will  decide  the  issue  of  the  matter.  And 
whatever  that  issue  may  bo,  it  will  not  be  without 
a  blessing.  "  The  man  will  not  rest,  until  he  have 
provided  for  thee  a  resting-place." 

HOMILKnCAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

"And  now,  my  daufjkter,  fear  not ;  I  vnll  do  to 
thee  ali  that  thou  sat/ext."  The  faith  of  Boaz  is  such 
as  leads  to  action.  lie  not  onlv  instructs,  by  his 
prophetic  words  to  Ruth  (ch.  iu  12),  and  by  the 
pious  spirit  that  breathes  in  his  intercourse  with 
nis  servants  ;  he  not  only  gives,  moved  by  sympa- 
thy sprung  from* faith  ;  he  not  only  enters  into  the 
necessities  and  anxieties  of  Ruth  ;  but  he  has  also 
a  clean  heart,  in  which  no  impure  thought  arises, 
and  stands  as  firm  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and 
secrecy  as  when  the  evet?  of  all  Bethlehem  are  upon 
him.  He  is  an  Israelite  not  only  before  man,  out 
also  before  God  alone.  And  it  was  because  he  did 
not  forget,  what  man  is  naturally  so  prone  to  for- 
get, that  Ciod  sees  him,  that  he  is  so  mindful  of  his 
duty.  Hypocrites,  when  alone,  are  different  from 
what  they  appear  in  company ;  Israelites  like  Boaz 
feel  and  act  in  the  pn'scnce  of  the  all-knowing  God 
alone,  not  otherwise  than  they  would  if  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  all  the  creatures  of  earth  could 
testify  against  them.  Boaz  showed  an  active  faith 
when  he  gave  no  place  to  temptation.  Pious  and 
ofTenseless  as  be  was  when  Ruth  came  to  claim  the 
right  of  the  poor,  he  is  equally  so  now  when  she 


asks  for  her  right  of  redemption.  Then  the  ques- 
tion was  only  about  a  few  ears  of  crain*  now  it 
involves  his  own  person  and  estate.  Then  he  was 
kind  in  the  prcst^-nce  of  Ruth's  humility,  now  h^  it 
humble  in  the  presence  of  her  claim  to  be  righted. 
Then  he  forgot  herself  in  the  fact  that  she  had  left 
the  land  of  Moab,  now  he  forgets  that  she  had  ever 
owned  another  law  than  that  of  Israel.  Then  his 
tender  delicacy  made  Ruth  assured  of  her  safety  in 
his  fields;  now  that  same  delicacy'  understands 
that  since  she  has  come  to  him,  the  nght  she  claims 
must  be  fulfilled.  He  might  have  released  himself  by 
the  letter  of  the  law  to  which  she  appeals,  —  there 
was  a  nearer  relative ;  but  his  faith  is  an  active 
faith.  The  question  was  one  of  right,  not  of 
ingenious  play  with  the  letter.  The  claimant  must 
be  satisfiea  ;  and  he  does  what  he  promised  to  do. 
Freely  and  purelv,  full  of  that  love  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  faith,  ^e  keeps  himself  and  keeps 
his  word.  People  speak  of  a  man's  "  word  of 
honor ; "  it  were  more  correct  to  speak  of  "  the 
word  of  a  Christian,"  "  the  word  of  a  confessor  of 
God."  For  only  the  Christian  does  not  walk  in 
the  crooked  wavs  of  intrigue  and  false  advocates. 

Starke  :  "  Christian,  oehold  the  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  Boaz  !  Will  it  then  be  possible  that 
God,  whop  thou  art  in  need,  will  send  thee  empir 
away  ?  Never  I  his  generous  hand  is  never  closed. 
Only  open  Him  thy  heart,  and  divine  gifts  flow  in 
upon  thee,  withotit  any  action  on  thy  part." 

The  same  :  ''  A  Christian  must  be  upright  in 
word  and  deed." 


CHAPTER    FOURTH. 


Yebsbs  1-12. 


The  Itradite  without  GuUe. 


1  Then  went  Boaz  [And  Boaz  went]  up  to  the  gate,  and  sat  him  down  there  :  and 
behold,  the  kinsfhan  [redeemer]  of  whom  Boaz  spake  *  came  [passed]  by ;  unto  whom 
he  said,  Ho,  such  a*  one  !  turn  aside,  sit  down  here.     And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat 

2  down.     And  he  took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  said.  Sit  ye  down  here. 

3  And  they  sat  down.  And  he  said  unto  the  kinsman  [redeemer],  Naomi,  that  is 
come  again  out  of  the  country  [territory]  of  Moab,  selleth  [sold]  a  parcel  of  land 

4  [the  field-portion],  which  was  our  brother  Elimelech's  :  And  I  thought  to  advertise 
thee  [determined  to  inform  thee  '],  saying.  Buy  it  before  the  inhabitants  [the  sitters, 
».  *.  those  preaent  *],  and  bcfoFC  the  cldcrs  of  my  people.  If  thou  wilt  redeem  tV,  redeem 
it ;  but  if  thou  *  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  tell  me,  that  I  may  know :  for  there  is  none 
to  redeem  it  besides  thee ;  and  I  am  after  thee.     And  he  said,  I  will  redeem  t^ 

5  Then  snid  Boaz,  What  day  thou  buy  est  *  the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  must 
buy  [thou  buyest]  it  also  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raise  up 

6  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance.  And  the  kinsman  [redeemer]  said,  I 
cannot  redeem  it  for  myself^  lest  I  mar  [injure]  mine  own,  inheritance :  redeem  thou 
my  right  [my  redemption,  i.  «,  that  whieh  u  to  my  right  or  duty  to  ndeem]  to  thyself;  for  I 

7  cannot  redeem  it.  Now  this  was  the  manner  [custom]  in  former  time  in  Israel 
concerning  [in  cases  of]  redeeming  and  concerning  [in  cases  of  ex-]  changing,  for 
to  confirm  all  things  [every  matter] ;  a  man  pluck^  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his* 

8  neighbour :  and  this  was  a  [omit :  a]  testimony  •  in  IsraeL  Therefore  [And]  the 
kinsman  [redeemer]  said  unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee.     So  [And]  he  drew  off  his 
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9  shoe.     And  Boaz  said  unto  the  elders,  and  unto  all  the  people,  Ye  are  witnesses  this 
day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  was  Elimelech's,  and  all  that  was  Chilion's  and 

10  Mahlon's,  of  the  hand  of  Naomi.  Moreover,  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  Mah- 
lon,  have  I  purchased  [acquired]'  to  be  my  wife,  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead 
upon  his  inheritance,  that  the  name  of  the  dead  be  not  cut  off  from  among  his  breth- 

11  ren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place :  ye  are  witnesses  this  day.  And  all  the  people 
that  were  in  the  gate,  and  the  elders,  said.  We  are  witnesses.  The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
make  the  woman  that  is  come  [that  coraeth]  into  thine  house  like  Rachel  and  like 
Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel :  and  do  thou  worthily  [lit.  make  thou 

12  strength]  in  Ephratah  and  be  famous  [and  get  a  name]  in  Beth-lehem:  And  let 
thine  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez  [Perets,  Perez],  whom  Tamar  bare  unto 
Judah,  of  the  seed  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  give  thee  of  this  young  woman. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Ver.  1.  —  Se.  "  to  Ruth,"  ch.  til.  12.  "ItC?^  Is  the  aeons,  after  ""l^^*^,  cf.  Gen.  six.  21 ;  xxiii.  16.  —  On  the  finrmi 
rrVO  and  n^lp,  cf.  Get.  48,  5;  72,  Rem.  8 ;  69,  8,  2 ;  on  IDJJ,  72,  Rem.  4.  —  TrJ 
[a  Ver.  4.  —  Lit.  «  And  I  laid,  I  will  nneoTer  thine  ear,"  i.  e.  I  determined  to  inform  thee.     ^ri^QH,  i0  the  same  in 

sense  as  the  fuller  ^2lb^  "^rini^H,  Gen.  xrU.  17,  etc.,  cf.  Ex.  ii.  14,  etc.  It  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to  what  Boas  said 
to  Ruth,  ch.  iii.  12  f. ;  bdt  as  Ruth  is  not  spoken  of  until  the  next  Terse,  this  is  less  likely.  The  expression  *'  to  nncorer 
the  ear,"  originated  in  the  practice  of  remoring  the  hair  that  hangs  orer  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  whispering  a  secret 
to  a  person.  In  general  it  means  to  commnnicali  anything  confidentially,  but  is  here  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  impart- 
ing information.     Th6  suffix  of  the  second  per.  in  tJ^|H  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  regarding  the  whole  clause  after 

^iJini^S  as  mentally  uttered  bv  Boas,  while  considering  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  Ruth.  In  this  consideration, 
the  nearer  kinsman  was  present  to  his  mind,  and  to  him  he  addressed  the  conclusion,  which  he  now  only  rehearses,  "  I 
will  inform  thee,"  etc.  —  Ts.] 

p  Ver.  4.  —  So  Dr.  Oassel.  Keil :  "  Many  translate  Q'^IltZ^^n  by  ^  inhabitants,'  so.  those  of  Bethlehem.  Butalthough 
according  torer.  9,  a  goodly  number  of  the  people,  besides  the  elders,  were  present,  this  can  scarcely  be  oonoeiTed  to  hare 
been  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  generally,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirement  of  T]39.  Nor  would  the  in. 
habitants  bare  been  named  before,  but  as  in  Ter.  9,  after,  the  elders  as  principal  witnesses  [but  cf.  ver.  11].  For  these 
reasons   "^W^  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  '  to  sit,'  and  Q*^2Q7^n  is  to  be  understood  of  the  same  persons  who  form  the 

subject  of  !Dtt7^  1  in  ver.  2,  the  elders.  The  following  ^^lUX  l^y)  is  to  be  takep  explicatiTely  :  before  those  who  sit 
here,  eren  before  the  elders  of  my  people."  —  Tb.] 

[*  Ver.  4.  —  The  Text.  Recept.  reads  vS)^,  third  per.,  concerning  which  Keil  remarks,  that  "  it  strikes  one  as  singu- 
lar, since  one  expects  the  second  person,  vSQiH,  which  is  not  only  read  by  the  LXX.,  but  also  by  a  number  of  MSS., 
and  seems  to  be  required  by  the  context.  It  is  true,  the  common  reading  may  (with  Sebastian  Schmidt,  CarpsoT,  and 
others)  be  defended,  by  assuming  that  in  uttering  this  word  Boas  turned  to  the  elders,  and  so  spoke  of  the  redeemer  as 
of  a  third  person  :  '  if  he,  the  ivdeemer  here,  will  not  redeem ;  *  but  as  this  is  immediately  followed  by  a  resumption  of 
the  direct  address,  this  supposition  —  to  our  mind  at  least  —  seems  Tery  artificial."  —  The  substitution  by  the  Eeri  of 

n^TM^  for    VJVC)  is  not  necessary,  cf.  Qes.  127,  8  b.  —  Tb.) 

[6  Ver.  6.  —  ^n^3p.  Keil :  **  According  to  sense  and  connection,  this  form  must  be  the  second  per.  maso. ;  the  ^  at 
ttie  end  was  either  added  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  it  arose  firom  an  orlginiU  \  so  that  we  must  read  either  /l^^i?  (with 
the  Keri)  without  an  aocusatiTe,  or,  with  an  accnsatire,  in*^3|7,  *  thou  buyest  it' "  —  Tb.] 

[8  Ver.  7.  —  rrn^yi^.  Gesenlus  and  Fttrst  define  this  word  here  as  '^  custom  haring  the  force  of  law,"  "  attested 
usage."  Dr.  Cassel's  rendering,  Weissthum^  is  probably  intended  to  convey  the  same  idea  (cf.  Hofbnann's  WiJrterb,),  But 
it  seems  better  to  take  the  word  here  in  its  proper  sense  of  <'  attestation,"  as  in  B.  V.  So  the  ancient  Tersions,  Bertheau, 
KeU,  etc.   Cf.  the  root  Tl^^,  — Tb.] 

[7  Ver.  10.  —  The  Heb.  71377  is  less  specific  than  our  word  "  purchase."  It  means  to  obtain,  to  acquire*  which 
may  be  done  in  a  mriety  of  ways.  The  rendering  "  purchased  "  is  unfortunate  in  this  particular  case,  as  it  tends  to 
conyey  the  erroneous  idea  that  Ruth  was  treated  as  a  chattel,  or  at  least  as  a  sort  of  adscripta  gletxB.  The  same  word  is 
used  also  in  Ten.  4,  6,  and  9,  where  there  is  no  particular  afatiection  to  represent  it  In  English  by  ^<  buy,"  although  "  ac- 
quire "  would  be  preferable  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  —  Tb.] 


EXBQBTICAL  AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Yer.  1 .  And  Boaz  went  up  to  the  gate,  and 
seated  himself  there.  Very  early,  even  before 
Ruth  with  her  burden  of  barley  had  jet  started  for 
home  (th.  iii.  15),  Boaz,  energetic  in  deed  as  he 
was  kind  in  word,  took  the  waj  to  Bethlehem.    It 


was  necessary  to  set  out  so  early,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  reaching  the  gate  before  the  person  with 
whom  he  wished  to  speak,  and  who  like  himself 
was  probably  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  city 
from  the  country.  The  gate,  it  is  well  known,  was 
the  place  where  judicial  business  was  transacted 
and  markets  were  held  (Dent.  xxi.  19  ff.;  cf.  Ps. 
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cxxvii.  5^.  Tfaiu  is  still  the  case  in  the  East  In 
Zach.  viii.  16,  the  prophet  says ;  "Judge  truth  and 
the  judgment  of  peace  in  your  gates ; "  on  which 
Jerome  (ed.  Migne,  n.  p.  1474)  remarks:  *' It  is 
asked,  whv  among  the  Jews  the  gate  was  the  place 
for  administering  justice.  The  judges  sat  in  the 
gates  that  the  countr^r-people  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  cities  and  sufier  detriment. 
Sitting  there,  they  could  hear  the  townsmen  and 
country-peoj>le  as  they  left  or  entered  the  city ;  and ; 
each  man,  his  businens  finished,  could  return  at 
once  to^  his  own  house."  At  the  gate  was  the 
proper  Yornm ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  satisfactory 
than  all  other  explanations  of  the  Latin  word,  to 
derive  it,  notwithstanding  the  later  central  situa- 
tion of  the  place  to  which  it  was  applied,  from  the 
archaic^>ra,  gate,  whence  ybms,  cf.  6i/bri«,  septi/oris. 

Certain  Some-one,  oome  and  teat  thjselC 
We  have  here  the  whole  course  of  an  ancient  legal  \ 
procedure  before  us,  with  its  usages  and  forms. 
The  fact  that  Boax  sat  at  |he  pate,  plainly  declared 
that  he  sought  a  judicial  decision.  When  the  per- 
son for  whom  he  waited  made  his  appearance,  he 
made  no  delay  to  seat  himself  as  requested,  for  the 
language  addressed  to  him  wasa  formal  judicial  sum- 
mons. His  name  is  not  mentioned.  Peloni  almoni 
is  a  formula  like  our  German  N.  N.  [used  as  in  Eng- 
lish we  now  generally  use  a  simple or  "  blank." 

—  Tr.]  In  former  times,  it  was  custonuuy  among 
us,  in  legal  documents,  to  use  in  the  same  way 
names  that  were  very  common,  such  as  Hans,  etc. 
rcf.  my  Erf.  Bilder  u,  Drattche.p.  29).  The  un- 
derlying idea  of  Pehni  almoni  is  a  diflferent  one 
from  that  of  9uya  (cf.  Mattlv  xxvi.  18)  or  mudam. 
It  intimates  that  the  name  is  unknown  and  hidden. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  atumymuMf  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  There  is  an  ancient  explanafion  to  the 
effect  that  the  name  of  the  first  (f>d  is  not  given, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  raise  up  a  name  for 
his  deceased  relative.  This  is  the  reason,  probably, 
why  the  LXX.  here  have  jcpv^c,  "  hidden  one." 
Without  maintaining  this,  but  even  supposing 
that  the  narrator  omitted  the  name  merely  occause 
he  did  not  know  it,  it  remains  none  the  less  ad 
instructiTe  fact  that  he  who  was  so  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  his  own  inheritance,  is  now  not 
even  known  by  name. 

Ver.  2.  He  took  ten  men  of  the  elden  of  tl^ 
dty.  That  the  number  of  elders  in  aiy  citr  was 
not  necessarily  limited  to  ten,  mav  be  inferred  from 
Judg.  Tiii#  14 ;  but  ten  were  su&cient  to  form  a 
college  of  witnesses.  In  post-biblical  times  it  was 
a  maxim  that  an  assembly  for  religious  worship 

(n^,  "  congregation  "),  must  consist  of  ten  per- 
sons (cf.  the  Jems.  Targum  on  Ex.  xii.  4) ;  bat 
the  attempt  of  the  Mishna  (Sanhedrin,  i.  6)  to 
ground  this  biblically  on  the  supposed  fact  that  the 
ten  faithless  spies  are  spoken  or  as  a  conjjrregation 
(Num.  xiv.  27),  can  hardly  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
The  custom,  however,  of  selecting  exactly  ten  men 
for  such  service  as  was  here  required,  was  so  old 
and  well-established  among  the  Jew^  that  the  term 

7^5?>    "number,"  by  itself,  meant  ten  persons. 

1  ^"^n^  It  U  only  DBCBSMry  to  ralbr  to  th«>  Oom- 
mflDtwlM  of  B«nheaa  and  Keil,  to  peroelTe  In  what  nspects 
I  have  dcoiMd  It  needful  to  depart  from  their  expositions  of 
tble  pa  wage.  Benary  (</«  Hebneorum  Lmrolx,  Beriln, 
1885,  p  28  ff.),  following  JewUh  example,  has  made  Boas 
a  nephew,  and  the  POoni  a  brother,  id  EUmeleeh.    But  no 

great  itrem  Is  to  be  laid  on  this  tradition.  HH,  brother, 
as  our  paamge  Itself  showa,  is  often  used  where  tbe  rela- 
tfonihlp   Is  more  distant  than  that  wUeh  exists  between 


Others,  it  is  true,  as  we  learn  frirther  on,  had  assem- 
bled about  the  two  relatives;  but  the  ten  elders 
formed,  so  to  speak,  the  necessary  official  witnesses. 

Ver.  3.  The  inheritance  of  our  brother^ 
Elimelech,  Naomi  has  sold.  The  expositors, 
with  one  consent,  demand  by  what  right  Naomi 
could  sell  the  inheritance  of  Elimelech,  since  the 
Mosaic  law  contains  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
considered  the  widow  as  the  rightful  heir  of  her 
deceased  husband.  But  this  view  of  the  law  is 
incorrect*  The  whole  system  of  leviratical  marria^ 
presupposes  that  the  title  of  the  deceased  husband's 
property  vests  in  the  widow.  When  a  man  dies 
childless,  leaving  a  widow,  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased is  to  marry  her,  in  order  **  that  the  first-born 
may  enter  upon  the  name  of  the  dead,"  i.  e.  that 
the  name  of  the  dead  mav  continue  to  be  conneoied 
with  the  inheritance  whicn  he  has  left  behind,  for  in 
no  other  sense  can  the  expression  *'  to  raise  up  the 
name  of  one  "  have  any  meaning  in  Israel ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  ver.  5  the  words  of  the  law,  **  to 
raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead,*'  are  supplement^ 
by  the  addition,  "  upon  his  inheritance.  But  in 
case  the  brother-in-law  refused  to  marry  the  widow, 
and  consequently  refused  to  raise  up  the  name  of 
his  brother,  he  thereby  also  gave  up  all  right  to  en- 
ter on  the  inheritance  of  his  orother.  The  duty  and 
the  right  were  indissoluble  connected.  The  law 
would  have  been  illusory,  if  the  brother,  notwith- 
standing his  refusal  to  marry  the  widow,  had  ob- 
tained the  inheritance.  In  that  case,  possession 
remained  with  the  widow,  who,  albeit  childlessf 
carried  within  herself,  so  to  speak,  the  embryonic 
right  of  the  heir.  Of  the  symbolical  act  of  drawing 
off  the  shoe,  we  shall  snesik  fiuther  on.  But  it  is 
to  be  noted  here  that  wnen  the  widow  drew  oflF  the 
shoe  of  the  recusant  brother-in-law,  she  thereby 
declared  that  he  must  withdraw  his  foot  from  the 
possessions  of  his  brother. 

Naomi  was  a  widow.  ^  But  although  she  herself 
says  (ch.  i.  12)  that  she  is  too  old  to  become  a  wife, 
even  this  fact  gives  no  right  to  her  property  to  any 
blood-relative,  without  marriage.  Lndoubtedlr, 
the  name  of  her  husband  would  vanish  fh>m  lus 
estate  as  soon  as  she  died ;  but  until  then  it  re- 
mained upon  it,  and  Naomi  had  the  same  right 
and  power  to  dispose  of  the  property  as  the  uw 
gave  to  the  husband  himself.  Now,  in  Lev.  xxv.' 
25,  we  read:  "If  thy  brother  become  impover- 
ished and  sell  his  possession,  let  his  nearest  olood- 

relative  (^"'i'n  wh5^)  come  to  him,  and  redeem 
that  which  his  brother  sold."  This  contingency 
was  here  actually  come  to  pass.  Naomi  hiul  be- 
come impoverished,  —  she  had  sold.  The  name  of 
Elimelecn  was  still  on  the  property :  consequentij 
the  law  demanded  its  redemption,  and  directed 
this  demand  to  the  nearest  blood-relative.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  this  prescription,  that  Boa2  begins 
his  negotiation  with  the  unnamed  kinsman,  in  the 
interest  of  Naomi. 

The  sale  of  the  land  had  hitherto  not  been  men- 
tioned. Nothing  was  said  about  it  in  the  conver- 
sation between  Ruth  and  Boax  on  tbe  threshings 
floor.    The  fact  that  Boaz  knew  of  it,  confirms  the 

sons  of  the  same  parent.  Blood-relatives,  and  even  Mends, 
are  also  "  brothers.'^  The  very  law,  by  which  the  asaim 
now  under  eonslderation  Is  sanctioned,  nses  the  turn  In  a 
wider  sense,  Deut  zxv.  5  (cf.  Hongst.  PtntaUmek,  ii.  88  fll, 
Ryland's  ed.). 

S  Compare  the  later  determhiatioos  in  tbe  MMina  (Mm^ 
moth,  4,  8),  the  spirit  of  which,  at  least,  confirms  what  is 
said  In  the  Uxi.  Both  BabUnloal  iebools  admit  that  a 
wUbeaaseU. 
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tfnrmise  that  before  Rnth  came  to  him  with  her 
great  rec^uest,  he  and  Naomi  had  already  had  8om6 
communication  with  each  other.  These  communi- 
cations, having  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  land, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  redemption  according  to 
law,  may  be  regarded  as  having  ultimately  1^  to 
the  proposition  made  by  Naomi  in  ch.  iii.  1 ..  Naomi 
advanced  from  the  redemption  of  the  land  to  that 
of  thf  widow,  just  as  Boaz  does  here  in  his  negotia- 
tion with  the  nearer  kinsman. 

Ver.  4.  Buy  it  before  these  who  sit  here, 
and  before  the  elders  of  my  people.  Boaz  had 
said  to  Ruth,  that  he  would  ask  the  nearest  kins- 
man whether  he  **  will  redeem  thee ;  and  if  not, 
then  will  I  redeem  thee."  But  this  is  not  the  way 
in  which  he  open^  his  address  to  the  man.  Bte 
does  "not  mention  the  name  of  Ruth  at  first  He 
flesires  of  him  apparently  only  the  redemption  of 
the  land.  This  testifies  to  the  uncommon  deli- 
cacy of  le^  proceedings  at  that  time,  as  con- 
ducted by^iious  and  believing  persons.  The  cause 
is  entirely  saved  from  appearmg  as  if  Boaz  had 
begun  it  only  in  behalf  of  the  woman.  Nor  does 
Boaz  put  the  nearer  kinsman  under  any  constraint ; 
for  he  says  at  once :  "  If  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it, 
then  will  I,  for  I  come  next."  He  admonishes  the 
other  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  law,  by 
the  recognition  of  his  own;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  facilitates  the  other's  decision,  by  inti- 
mating his  readiness  to  render  the  service  de- 
mand^, if  the  other  should  prefer  to  be  excused. 
He  says  nothing  of  Ruth's  connection  with  the 
matter.  He  leaves  it  to  the  kinsman  himself  to 
take  the  open  and  generally  known  relations  be- 
tween Naomi  and  Ruth  into  consideration,  and  to 
shape  his  answer  accordingly.  His  address  is 
.  gentle,  noble,  and  discreet.  It  brings  no  complaint 
that  the  kinsman  as  nearest  relative  has  not  troub- 
led himself  about  the  matter  in  hand.  It  asks 
nothing  of  the  other,  that  he  is  not  willing  to  do 
himself  It  is  sufBciently  discreet  to  wait  and  see 
how  far  the  other  will  limit  his  duty.  And  withal, 
the  interest  and  decision  with  which  he  urges  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  make  the  transaction  a 
forcible  example  to  the  people,  teaching  them  to 
make  the  law  a  living  spirit,  and  openly  to  ac- 
knowledge the  duties  whicn  it  imposes. 

And  he  said,  I  will  redeem.  The  kinsman, 
therefore,  acknowledges  the  right  of  Naomi  to  sell, 
and  also  his  own  duty  to  redeem.  But  he  thinks 
only  of  the  land.  He  answers  the  question  of  Boaz 
only  according  to  the  literal  import  of  its  terms. 
By  saying,  "  1  will  redeem,"  Jie  declares  his  readi- 
ness to  buy  back  the  land  left  by  Elimelech,  but 
his  words  do  not  indicate  whether  he  is  conscious 
of  the  further  duties  therewith  connected.  Boaz 
may  have  expected  that  he  would  make  further 
inquiry  concerning  them;  but  as  he  did  not  do 
this,  Boaz  could  not  rest  contented  with  the  brief 
reply,  "  I  will  redeem,"  seeing  that  he  was  chiefly 
solicitous  about  the  friture  of  Ruth,  and  that  the 
duty  to  redeem  not  only  the  land  but  also  the 
widow  must  be  expressly  acknowledged  before  all 
who  were  present.    Hence  he  says  farther : 

Ver.  5.  In  the  day  that  thou  buyest  the 
field  of  Naomi,  thoa  buyest  it  also  of  Buth  the 
Moabitess,  ....  to  raise  up  the  name  of 
the  dead  upon  his  inheritance.  With  these 
words,  the  law  of  entailment  as  recognized  in  Is- 
rael, becomes  perfectly  clear.  Elimelech  had  left 
sons,  who,  had  they  lived,  would  have  been  the 

i  This  Tiew  of  the  reMon  of  the  raftual  Is  also  Indicate) 
bv  th«  Wdrash  {RmK  Rabba,  85a).  Le  Clen  is  veiy  for 
firmn  the  right  understanding.    Other  opinions,  to  which  he 


proper  heirs.  But  they  died.  Now,  if  Ruth  had 
not  come  from  Moab  with  Naomi,  Naomi  would 
have  been  the  sole  jjosscssor  of  the  land.  Having 
UQ  means  to  cultivate  it,  she  could  have  sold  it, 
and  the  blood-relative  could  have  bought  it  back 
without  taking  upon  himself  levirate  duties,  since 
her  age  rendered  it  improbable  that  they  would 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted. 
But  Ruth  ditl  come  ;  and  having  entered  into  the 
Israelitish  community,  she  also  possesses  Israelit- 
ish  rights.  She  is,  consequently,  the  heiress  of 
Mahlon ;  and  no  one  can  redeem  her  inheritance, 
without  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  name  of  the  aead.  In  her  case,  con- 
siderations like  those  which  applied  to  Naomi, 
have  no  existence.  Her  husband  Mahlon,  whether 
he  were  the  younger  or  the  older  brother,  was  an 
heir.  Since  Orp^  remained  in  Moab,  the  claims 
of  Chilion  as  heir,  were  also  transferred  to  the  es- 
tate of  his  brother.  Separate  possessions  of  their 
own,  the  sons  of  Elimelech  probably  had  not,  as 
long  as  they  lived  in  Israel.  Consequently,  the  land 
was  the  joint  possession  of  Naomi  and  Ruth.  And 
just  because  Kuth  was  part  proprietress,  the  obli- 
gation existed  not  to  let  the  names  of  Elimelech 
and  Mahlon  perish.  The  inheritance  alone  could 
not,  therefore,  be  redeemed,  as  the  anonymous  rel- 
ative proposed  to  do. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  redeemer  said,  I  cannot  re- 
deem it  for  myseU;  lest  I  injure  mine  own  in- 
heritanoe.  Thus  far  the  kinsman  has  accuratelf 
acknowledged  his  duty  as  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic 
law.  He  is  ready  to  redeem  the  land.  Nor  does 
he  challenge  the  ri^ht  of  Rnth,  as  wife  of  the  de- 
ceased Mahlon.  Why  then  does  he  think  that  the 
performance  of  levirate  duty  to  her  will  damage 
nis  own  inheritance  ?  For  fUthougJi  accepted  even 
by  the  most  recent  expositors,  the  idea  that  he  is 
influenced  by  the  thought  that  the  land  which  he 
is  to  buy  with  his  own  money  will  one  day  belong 
not  to  himself,  but  to  his  son  by  Ruth,  has  no 
great' probability.  There  is  something  f>rced  in 
an  exegesis  that  makes  a  father  regard  it  as  a  per- 
sonal detriment  and  injury. when  his  own  son  en- 
ters upon  an  inheritance.  Nor 'could  the  kinsman 
justify  himself  with  aground  so  external,  before  the 
assembly  present.  No;  as  he  has  hitherto  not 
fiedled  to  honor  the  requirements  of  the  law,  it  is  to 
be  assumed  that  he  deems  his  present  refusal  also 
to  be  not  in  contravention  of  its  provisions.  Boaz 
here  expressly  speaks  of  Ruth  as  the  "  Moabitess." 
It  must  be  her  Moabitish  nationality  that  forms 
the  ground,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  kinsman's  refusal. 
Elimelech's  misfortunes  had  been  popularly  as- 
cribed to  his  emigration  to  Moab ;  the  death  of 
Chilion  and  Mahlon  to  their  marriage  with  Moab- 
itish women.-  This  it  was  that  h^  endangered 
their  inheritance.  The  tfoel  fears  a  similar  fate.i 
He  thinks  that  he  ought  not  to  take  into  his  house 
a  woman,  marriage  with  whom  has  already  been 
visited  with  the  extinguishment  of  a  family  in  Is- 
rael. To  him,  the  law  against  intermarriage  with 
Moabites,  does  not  appear  to  be  suspended  in  favor 
of  Ruth.  He  is  unwilling  to  endanger  his  own 
family  and  inheritance ;  and  as  Ruth  is  a  Moab- 
itess,  he  holds  it  possible  to  decline  what  in  any 
other  case  he  would  deem  an  imperative  duty. 

The  man  appears  to  be  superstitious,  and  de- 
voted to  the  letter  of  the  law.  He  sees  only  its 
formal  decisions,  not  the  love  that  animates  ^t.  He 
fears;   but  love  knows  no  foar.     From  anxious 

refers,  come  no  nearer  to  it.  Ct  Selden,  Uxor  Hebraa^  Ub.  i. 
cap.  9. 
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pepard  to  the  lower,  he  overiooka  the  higher  duty. 
He  thinks  of  Moah;  whereas  Ruth  has  taken 
refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  God  of  Israel.  He 
docs  not  comprehend  the  difference  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Mahlon  once  married  her,  and 
those  under  which  he  is  now  called  upon  to  act 
toward  her.  He  knows  not  how  to  distinguish 
times  and  spirits.  The  legal  severity  which  he 
would  bring  to  bear  on  the  noble  woman,  recoils 
on  himself.  He  is  unwilling  to  endanger  his  name 
and  inheritance,  and  —  history  does  not  even  know 
his  niune.  While  the  guilt  of  Elimelech  and  his 
sons  is  removed  through  the  love  of  Ruth,  so  that 
their  name  survives,  his  lovelessness  toward  Ruth 
is  visit**d  by  namelessness.^  What  a  priceless 
lesson  is  hereby  taught !  What  an  honor  does  it 
award  to  love,  and  what  a  punishment  does  it  hold 
out  to  the  superstitious  Pharisee  ! 

Ver.  7  f.  Formerly,'  in  oases  of  redemption 
and  exchange,  a  man  pulled  off  his  ahoe  and 
save  it  to  the  other.  The  symbolism  of  the  shoe, 
as  it  existed  in  Israel  and  among  other  nations,  has 
been  so  wretchedly  misunderstood  and  perverted, 
especially  in  the  lM>oks  of  a  man  whose  distorted 
and  disAonest  compilations  will  be  injurious  to 
many  (Nork's  Afi/thol.  der  Volkssagen,  p.  459,  etc.), 
that  it  will  be  worth  the  trouble  to  explain  it,  at 
least  in  outline. 

The  shoe  is  the  symbol,  first,  of  motion  and  wan- 
dering ;  secondly,  of  rest  and  nosseesion.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  to  illustrate  the  first  of  these  signi- 
fications :  When  Israel  is  directed  to  eat  the  Passover 
in  a  state  of  readiness  for  instant  departure,  among 
other  specific  injunctions,  is  this :  "  your  shoes  on 
your  feet "  (Ex.  xii.  11).  W^ith  reference  to  the  wan- 
derings through  the  desert,  it  is  said  :  "  thy  shoe 
did  not  grow  old  "  (I)eut.  xxix.  4  (5)),  etc.'  The 
wanderings  of  the  gods  form  a'singular  feature  of 
the  old  heathenism,  in  its  search  after  God.  The 
fact  of  their  passage  was  often  supposed  to  be  at- 
tested by  the  footprints  they  left  behind ;  but  in 
Chemmis  in  Egypt,  a  blessing  ensued  (as  Herodo- 
tus tells  us,  ii.  91)  whenever  the  gigantic  shoe  of 
Perseus  was  seen.  It  was  not  the  shoe,  but  the 
god,  who  brought  the  blessing.  Heathendom,  es- 
pecially Germanic  heathendom,  continued  to  search 
and  wander  even  after  death.  The  dead,  when 
buried,  were  provided  with  an  heUk^rOr  shoe,  for 
the  journey  they  had  to  make  (Grimm,  Mi/th.  795)., 
Even  until  comparativeljr  recent  times,  there  were 
popular  legends  concenung  deceased  persons  Who 
lament  that  they  received  no  shoe  (Stober,  Elsas- 
sische  Sageiif  p.  34).  In  certain  districts,  any  last 
token  of  respect  shown  the  dead  is,  perhaps  to  this 
very  day,  call^  "  the  dead-man's  shoe."  The  sor- 
rowful idea  expressed  in  the  practice  was  that  the 
dead  must  be  helped  on  in  his  last  journey.  Sim- 
rock's  explanation  concerning  good  works  is  en- 
tirely erroneous  {Myth,  154).  The  passage  of 
Pope  Gregory  on  Ex.  xii.  11,  means  something  al- 
together different.  Gregory  intends  there  to  reffer 
to  the  example  of  pious  persons  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. The  Christian  Church  opposed;  rather  than 
favored,  the  heathen  usage. 

1  The  Greeks  also  spoke  of  an  oticoc  aymrvii.09  yfr6titvfKy 
in  case  a  fiimily  died  out  without  leaving  hein  to  its  name, 
Ct  Isocratef,  xix.  36. 

*  D^^^Dy.  Fonnerly  it  was  eustomaxy  to  pull  off  the 
■hoe  on  ^erery  occaaion  of  exchange  or  barter ;  now.  t.  e.  at 
the  tlme'wben  the  writer  of  our  Book  lived,  it  was  done  only 
In  the  special  case  contemplated  In  Deut.  xxv.  7  ff.,  and 
then  it  was  remoTed  not  by  the  man  himself,  bat  by  the 


Of  cognate  and  yet  very  different  signification 
Ire  certain  passages  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Mid- 
rash  (Jems.  Talmud,  Kdajim^  §  9,  p.  23,  b; 
Mtdrash  Rabbat  §  100,  p.  88  a),  where  the  aged 
teacher  desires  that  when  he  is  buried  sandals  may 
be  fastened  to  his  feet,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  follow  after  the  Messiah  as  soon  as  He  comes. 

Luther  gave  utterance  to  the  saying:  "Tie  a 
pair  of  sandals  to  his  door,  and  let  Uiem  be  called 
*  Surge  et  ambula.* "  Hence  also  the  still  current 
popular  superstition  of  throwing  the  shoe  on  New 
Year's  day,   the  alighting  of  which  with  its  toe 

Sointing  outward,  is  considered  to  be  indicative  of 
eparture  (cf.  my  WeihnnchtenI  p.  273). 

The  shoe  was  the  symbol,  secondly,  of  rest  and 
possession.  With  the  shoe  one  trod  the  earth, 
whence  on  holy  ground  it  must  be  pulled  off;  over 
it,  one  had  complete  control,  and  hence  it  symbol-* 
ized  the  power  of  the  possessor  over  his  possession. 
In  the  Psalms  (Ix.  10  (8) ;  cviii.  10  (9)),  God  casts 
his  shoe  over  Edom.  'RosenmuWer  {Morgeniandy  n. 
483)  has  already  directed  attention  to  the  practice 
of  the  Abyssinian  Emperor,  who  throws  his  shoe 
over  that  which  he  desires  to  have.  That  which 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  called  Marien- 
achuh*  points  to  nothing  else  than  the  domin- 
ion ascribed  by  the  mediaeval  church  to  the  mother 
of  God.  The  custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  slipper, 
likewise  refers  to  his  dominion.  The  idea  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  legend,  according  to  which,  at 
the  last  day  the  wolf  finally  submits  to  Widar,  who 
sets  his  shoe  upon  him,  is  that  of  the  victory  of  the 
new  earth  over  the  old  wicked  enemy. 

The  shoe  symbolized  a  possession  which  one  ac- 
tually had,  and  could  tread  wfth  his  feet,  at  pleas- 
ure. Whoever  entered  into  this  possession  con- 
jointly with  another,  put  his  foot  into  the  same 
shoe,  as  in  old  German  law  was  done  by  an  adopted 
child  and  the  wife  (Grimm,  Rrchtmlterth.  p.  155j. 
Hence,  when  in  our  passage  the  goel  puWei  off  his 
shoe  .and  gave  it  to  Boaz,  he  therewith  surrendered 
to  him  all  claims  to  the  right  of  possession  which 
would  have  been  his  had  he  fulfilled  its  conditions. 
Nor  has  that  nse  of  the  shoe,  of  which  the  law 
speaks,  in  connection  with  the  leviratical  institute, 
any  different  meaning.  The  widow,  whose  brother^ 
in-law  refuses  to  marry  her,  is  authorized  to  pull  off 
his  shoe,  and  to  spit  in  his  face.  His  house,  hence- 
forth, is  "  the  house  of  him  that  hath  had  his  shoe 
pulled  off."  Had  he  performed  his  duty,  he  would 
nave  set  his  shoe  upon  the  inheritance  of  his  brother 
(including  wife  and  estate)  as  his  own.  But  hav- 
ing contemned  this,  he  undergoes  the  shame  of 
having  his  shoe  drawn  off  by  the  widow.  The 
shame  of  this  consisted  in  the  fict  that  he  must 
submit  to  it  at  the  hands  of  the  woman.  A  man 
might  pull  off  his  own  shoe,  and  hand  it  to  another, 
without  suffering  degradation.  This  was  done  in 
every  instance  of  exchange.  It  was  but  the  exercise 
of  his  manly  right  But  when  the  shoe  was  taken 
from  him,  he  was,  as  it  were,  declared  destitute  of 
every  capacity  and  right  toward  the  widow  symbol- 
ized by  the  shoe,  and  in  this  consisted  the  disgrace. 

Now,  although  in  our  passage,  strictly  spea^g, 

woman.  The  pment  case  does  not  0dl  under  the  lattw 
head  (Cf.  the  Jntrod,  p.  8). 

*  [Wordsworth:  The  returning  prodigal  in  the  gospd 
ha*  shoes  put  on  his  feet  (Lake  xv.  22) :  he  is  reinstated  in 
the  loat  inheritance.  We,  when  reconciled  to  Ood  in  Christ, 
have  our  ^^feet  shod  wiUi  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace"  (Eph.  vi  16).— Tm.] 

4  [MarieiuehvA^  ^Oor  Ladj's  slipper."  Asculptored  np- 
reeentation  of  the  flower  or  plant  usoallj  called  "  lady^  sll^ 
per?"  — Tb.1 
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a  similar  case,  to  that  contemplated  by  the  law  in 
Dent  XXV.  7  fF.  occurs — for  tne  kinsman  refuses 
to  many  Ruth — yet  the  ceremony  of  the  kins- 
man's delivering  his  shoe  to  Boaz  was  significant 
onlv  of  his  simple,  voluntary  renunciation  of  his 
rights.  On  the  one  hand,  Ruth  was  not  his  sister- 
in-law  ;  and  although  custom,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law,  acknowledged  the 
duty  even  in  cases  of  more  distant  relationship,  the 
letter  of  the  law  did  not  reach  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  —  and  this  was  undoubtedly  a  point  of  real 
weight,  —  his  refusal  to  marry  Kuth  was  itself 
based  on  regard  for  the  law,  albeit  narrow  and 
unspiritual ;  for  fi*om  his  readiness  to  redeem  the 
lana,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  he  would  have 
been  equfUly  ready  to  do  his  duty  by  her,  had  she 
been  an  Israelitess.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he 
thinks  it  possible  to  separate  the  redemption  of  the 
land  from  that  of  the  woman,  he  comes  off  more 
honorably  than  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  been  the  case.  His  language  refers 
explicitly  only  ^  ^®  estate,  which  hm  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  dishonor  done  to  Rnth,  especially 
as  Boaz  declares  himself  ready  to  take  his  place, 
i^ally,  according  to  ch.  iii.  18,  Ruth  was  not 

5 resent  at  the  negotiation,  the  representation  of 
osephus  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.^ 
Yer.  9  f.  And  Boas  said.  Ye  are  witneases 
this  day  that  I  have  acquired  (do  acquire),  etc. 
The  kinsman  having  drawn  off^  his  shoe,  in  token 
of  his  renunciation  of  his  rights  as  nearest  goel^ 
Boaz  arose,  and  declared,  fully  and  formally,  that 
he  acquires  everything  that  belonged  to  Elime- 
lech,  and  (as  is  now  expressed  at  full  length)  every- 
thing that  belonged  to  Chilion  and  Manlon.  He 
acquires  it  from  Naomi ;  but  as  he  cannot  acquire 
it  without  also  marrying  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  as 
Ruth  b  here  for  the  first  time  called,  —  for  which 
reason  he  made  special  mention  of  the  possession 
of  the  sons,  —  he  adds  that  he  takes  her  "  to  raise 
up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance,  in 
order  that  his  name  be  not  cut  off  from  among  his 
brethren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place."  In 
these  words,  he  thoroughly,  albeit  indirectly,  re- 
futed the  motive  by  which  the  anonymous  kins- 
man was  actuated  in  his  refusal.  When  the  name 
of  a  brother  is  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  among 
his  own  people,  all  scruples  vanish.  The  fulfill- 
ment of  a  duty  so  pious,  lifts  a  man  up  beyond  the 
reach  of  fear.  Boaz  apprehends  no  damage  to  his 
own  inheritance ;  but  nopes  rather,  while  taking 
Ruth  under  his  wings,  to  repair  the  evil  which  the 
migration  to  Moab  has  inflicted  upon  the  house  of 
Elimelech.  This  pious  magnanimity,  this  humble 
acceptance  of  duty,  this  reidiness  to  act  where  the 
nearer  kinsman  hesitates,  and  this  true  insight  of 
fiuth,  which  looked  not  at  the  birthplace  of  Ruth, 
but  at  what  she  had  done  for  Israel  and  now  was 
in  Israel,  and  thus  dissolved  all  superstitious  fear 
in  the  divine  wisdom  of  love,  win  for  him  also  the 
approbation  of  all  present.  The  public  voice  spoke 
well  of  Ruth ;  all  knew  how  loving,  virtuous,  and 
'self-sacrificing  she  was  (cf.  ch.  u.  11;  iii.  11). 
Hence,  not  only  the  elders  who  had  been  sum- 
moned as  witnesses,  but  also  all  the  people,  uni- 
tedly invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  him. 

1  Although,  dngnlarly  enough,  Orotios  has  adopted  it. 
On  the  manlier  in  which  the  law  against  the  xeouiant  god 
was  executed  in  the  times  of  the  second  temple,  o£  the 
Mishna,  Jebamoth,  cap.  xii. 

a  [It  is  perhaps  superttaous  to  remariE,  that  oar  author 
intends  this  as  an  interpretation,  not  as  a  translation.     His 
tnnslation  is  bracketed  in  the  text.  —  Te.] 
4 


Yer.  11.  Jehovah  make  the  woman  that 
oometh  into  thy  house,  like  Bachel  and  Leah, 
which  two  did  build  the  house  of  laraeL  From 
Rachel  and  Leah  came  the  tribes  of  Israel.  As 
these  built  the  house  of  Jacob,  so,  say  the  people, 
may  Ruth  build  thy  house.  The  extent  of  the 
p^neral  delight,  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
It  wishes  for  Ruth  the  Moabitess  a  blessing  equal 
to  that  of  the  wives  of  Jacob  who  were  Israelitesses. 
The  Jewish  expositors  point  out  that  Rachel  stands 
before  Leah,  although  younger  and  less  blessed 
with  children,  and  although  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  Bethlehem  with  it,  descended  from  Leah.  It 
is  probable  that  the  whole  sentence  was  already  at 
that  time,  the  usual  formula  of  blessing  in  Israel- 
itish  marriages.  However  that  may  be,  the  tradi- 
tions of  Israel  made  Rachel  more  prominent  than 
Leah.  Rachel  was  Jacob's  first  and  best  beloved. 
Rachel  took  away  her  father's  idol  images.  As 
she  suffered  many  sorrows  up  to  her  death,  so  the 

Srophet  represents  her  as  weeping  bitterly  after 
eath  for  her  children  (Jer.  xxxi.  15;  Matth.  ii. 
18).  It  was  Rachel,  too,  who  after  she  had  been 
long  unfruitful,  as  Ruth  in  Moab,  had  brought 
fortn  most  of  those  sons  in  whom  Jacob  was  most 
highly  blessed.  But  the  people  desire  not  merely 
that  manif  children   may  aoom  her  house;  they 

proceed :  v^H  HtpSi  may  she  make,  produce, 
strength,  ability,  heroism.'  They  wish  that  sons 
may  bo  bom,  who,  like  Boaz,  shall  be  heroes  of 
strength  (cf.  ch.  ii.  1 ),  so  that  "  RJ^t  names  "  may 
procwd  out  of  Bethlehem.'  The  blessing  was 
most  abundantly  fulfiUed. 

Ver.  12.  And  be' thy  house  like  the  houso 
of  Perez.  After  the  general  comes  the  speciid 
wish,  which  in  this  instance  is  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance. Boaz  was  descended  from  Perez,  and  Perez 
was  the  son  of  Tamar.  Now,  although  the  history 
of  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.)  is  not  as  pure  as  that  of 
Ruth,  it  yet  contained  features  which  might  have 
served  as  precedents  to  Boaz.  Tamar's  first  two 
husbands  nad  died  on  account  of  their  sins,  and 
Judah,  their  father,  would  not  give  her  the  third, 
"  lest  he  also  die  as  his  brethren."  This  was  the 
same  motive  as  that  which  must  have  influenced 
the  nearer  kinsman.  The  very  fact  that  he  had 
this  history  before  him,  confirms  the  conclusion  we 
have  already  reached  concerning  the  grounds  of  his 
refusal.  Tamar  suffered  injustice,  her  right  being 
withheld  from  her.  The  same  thine  happened  to 
Ruth.  No  one  thought  of  her  rights,  until  she 
laid  claim  to  them.  Tamar  did  the  same,  albeit 
not  in  the  pure  and  graceful  manner  adopted  by 
Ruth.  Nevertheless,  Judah,  when  he  found  him- 
self outwitted  by  her,  said :  "  She  is  more  righteous 
than  I,''  thus  acknowledging  his  injustice.  Boaz 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  such  injustice ;  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  his 
funily,  to  see  that  that  which  had  hitherto  been 
neglected  was  neglected  no  longer.  His  proceed- 
ing involved  ai>  admission  that  Ruth  had  not 
received  what  was  her  rightful  due  in  Israel.  The 
confession  of  injustice  draws  after  it  a  blessing; 
especially  here  in  the  case  of  Boaz,  whose  kind  and 
noble  conduct  is  beyond  all  praise. 

8  These  great  names,  as  spmng  from  Boas,  would  of 
eourse  redound  to  his  honor.  To  be  nameless  was  to  be 
flunelees,  as  is  illostrated  in  the  Peloni,  The  Greeks  also 
used  iitmwiuK  as  the  opposite  of  /cActK6f ,  i.  e.\n  the  sense 

of  fluneless,  like  QtE7  ^ /^l.  Cf.  Schleassner,  Lex.  on  tha 
LXX.,t815.  "       '  ' 
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HOMILBTICAL  AND  PKACnOAJL 

"  Te  an  witneMset  thiM  d^  that  I  take  Ruth  the 
MoaUteu  tobe  mif  wife"  What  a  noble  pair  con- 
fh)nt  each  other  m  the  persons  of  Ruth  and  Boas ! 
The/  are  tjpes  for  all  tunes  of  the  mntaal  relations 
of  man  and  woman.  The  remark  of  Pascal,  that 
the  Old  Testament  contains  the  images  of  ftitnre 
joj,  ia  here  especiaUy  applicable.  RuSi  acts  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power  out  of  lore :  Boas  is  a  man  of 
lufeigned  futh.  Ruth  takes  Tolnntary  duties  upon 
herself  from  love  to  Naomi:  Boaz  meets  these 
duties  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  God.  Rutn,  moved  bj  lore,  dares  to  risk  the 
delicate  reserve  of  woman ;  and  Boas  o&ets  her 
deed  hj  a  delicacy  of  faith  which  would  compl  v,  if 
it  were  but  to  avoid  wounding,  and  gives  all,  in 
order  to  satisfy.  He  promises  everything,  if  onl^  he 
may  relieve  Ruth  from  fear.    Ruth  foUowed  mto 


poverty  ftom  love ;  and  Boaz,  though  rich,  regards 
only  the  duty  prescribed  by  fi&ith.  Ruth  was 
ignorant  of  the  prejudices  that  stood  in  her  way ; 
Boas  knew  and  overcame  them.  Ruth  thought 
she  had  a  right  to  chum ;  Boaz  was  under  no  obli- 
gation, and  yet  acted.  The  nearest  redeemer 
retreated,  most  probably  because  Ruth  was  a 
Moabitess ;  Boaz  says,  '*  Te  are  witnesses  that  I 
take  the  Moabitess  to  wife."  An  ancient  chorcb- 
father  says :  ''  Boaz,  in  accordance  with  tbs  merito- 
riousness  of  his  fifuth  received  Ruth  for  his  wife,  in 
order  that  from  so  sanctified  a  marriage  a  Toytd 
race  might  be  bom.  For  Boaz,  well  advanced  in 
years,  received  his  wife,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
God  ;  not  to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  but  to 
fulfill  the  righteousness  of  the*  law,  in  order  to  raise 
up  a  seed  for  his  relative.  He  was  inflamed  more 
by  conscience  than  by  passion;  he  was  old  by 
years,  but  youthful  by  mith,  —  and  for  this  perhi^ 
he  was  called,  Boaz  — '  in  him  is  virtue.' " 


VsBSXfl  13-22. 
The  CompUiwn  cf  the  BUssutg. 

13  So  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  she  was  [became]  bis  wife  :  and  when  [omit :  when] 
he  went  in  unto  her,  [and]  the  Lord  [JehovahJ  gave  her  conception,  and  she  bare  a 

14  son.  And  the  women  said  unto  Naomi,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  hath 
not  left  thee  this  day  without  a  kinsman  [redeemer],  that  his  name  may  be  [and  may 

15  his  name  be]  &mous  in  IsraeL  And  he  shall  [may  he]  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  if^ 
life  [soul],  and  a  nourisher  [support]  ^  of  thine  old  age :  for  thy  daughter-in-law, 

16  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee  than  seven  sons,  hath  borne  him.     And 

17  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  unto  it.  And  the 
women  her  neighbors  gave  it  a  name,  saying,  There  is  a  son  bom  to  Naomi ;  and  they 
called  his  name  Obed :  he  w  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David. 

18, 19       Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Pharez :  Pharez  begat  Hezron.  and  Hezron 

20  begat    Ram,    and    Ram    begat  Aminadab,  and  Ammadab   begat    Nahshon,  and 

21  Nahshon    begat    Salmon  [Salmah],^  and  Salmon    begat    Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat 

22  Obed,  and  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse  begat  David. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

ClV«r.  1&— Lit.«MidiiMijhs  support  UiIm  oU  •ga.*'  On  tlM  Ibnn  of  b?^?  (from  b^G),  ef.  Get.  66, 4 ;  «o  Hi 
eoDftroetSon  litor  n^H,  which  hM«  how«vw  hiu  th«  ft>rM  of  the  JimiIt*  (opCadve)  through  lis  ooniMetkm  with  the  pn. 
MdiogT«rb,GM.  182,8,Bam.L-^0nth«foniis  "lyn^nt^  ud  !mil^\  et  a«ft.  69,  Bam.  8.  —  Ta.] 

[a  Ver.  20.  —  Sahnah  (HQ y^  «r  KDy^f  ^  Chron.  U.  11)  Appaait  hi  Tar.  21  ai  Sahnon,  which  many  M8S.  x«ad 
hara  alw>.  OrighuOly,  tha  nama  waa  probahly  oaad  to<Man1m1natriy  aithar  with  tha  tannhiatioa  ]—  or  f)  d  Qm. 
84,16K    Bj  detrition  of  tha  3,  ^p^V.^^^^^^^  TVf^^  —  Tm,] 


EXBdinCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  13.  And  she  broosht  forth  a  son.  With 
this  happy  event  the  last  shadows  disappear  from  the 
checkered  lives  of  the  two  women.  The  fears  of  su- 
perstition are  shown  to  have  been  groundless.  Sor- 
row in  Moab  has  been  changed  into  happiness  in 
Israel.  The  reward  of  love  h^  begun,  ana  Jehovah 
merdfully  owns  the  daughter  of  Moab,  who  has  left 
home  and  native  land  for  his  people's  sake.  Great 
are  the' joys  which  surround  tne  cradle  of  the  child 


of  such  parents  as  Boaz  and  Ruth.  The  fadier  of 
Kero  is  said  to  have  made  the  terrible  exclamation  : 
"  What  shall  come  of  a  son  who  has  me  for  his 
father  and  Agrippina  for  his  mother ! "  But  here, 
where  love  hail  oeen  married  to  piety,  humility  to 
heroism,  innocence  to  believing  insight,  everyliodT 
must  look  for  a  foture  of  blessings.  A  child  of 
Ruth  and  Boaz  had  no  need  of  goddesses  and  fiuries 
to  come  to  its  cradle,  in  order,  according  to  popu- 
lar legends,  to  brini^  wealth  and  good  wishes.  The 
blessing  of  the  Almight  j  Qod,  w1m>  looks  not  at  the 
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person,  bat  at  the  heart,  has  spread  oat  its  wings 
over  the  child. 

Yer.  14.  And  the  women  said  unto  NaomL 
What  a  difference  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Naomi's  life  in  Israel  since  her  return ! 
When  she  came  back,  poor  and  lonely,  where  were 
the  women  and  neighbors,  who  ou^ht  to  have  com- 
forted, supported,  and  stood  by  her  in  her  necessity  ? 
Nothing  is  heard  of  them.  Nobody  was  with  her 
but  Ruth.  But  now  they  appear  with  their  good 
wishes  for  Naomi  and  praises  to  God ;  for  adversity 
has  Tanished.  Ruth  is  no  longer  the  poor  eleaner, 
who  painfully  gathers  a  living  for  her  mother,  but 
the  happy  wife  of  Boaz.  A  new  name  has  been 
raised  up  for  the  inheritance  of  Elimelech. 

Who  hath  not  left  a  redeemer  to  be  want- 
ins  to  thee  this  day.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  our  narrative  that  its  last  words  are 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  Naomi  (vers.  14-18). 
And  justly  so ;  for  it  was  Naomi  who  by  her  exem- 
plary life  in  Moab  had  been  the  instructress  of 
Kuth.  For  her  sake,  the  noble  woman  had  come 
to  Israel.  Upon  her,  affliction  had  fifillen  most  se- 
verely (ch.  i.  13  K  bereaving  her  of  both  husband 
and  children.  Against  her,  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
had  gone  forth,  so  that  she  bade  acquaintances  to 
call  her,  not  Naomi,  but  Mara.  Moreover,  a  hearts 
union  existed  between  herself  and  Ruth,  such  as  is 
not  often  to  be  found  between  even  natural  mother 
and  daughter.  The  happiness  of  Ruth  would  have 
been  her  happiness  also,  even  if  no  national  usages 
and  habits  had  come  in  to  make  it  such.  How  ten- 
dor  and  delicate  is  the  feeling  which  these  usacres 
and  habits  set  forth,  of  the  sacred  and  indissoluble 
character  of  the  marriage  bond.  And  yet  modem 
self-conceit — that,  and  not  Christian  self-knowl- 
edge— perijetually  talks  of  the  inferiority  of  wo- 
man's position  under  the  old  covenant  I  Boaz  had 
married  Ruth,  as  a  blood-relative  of  her  former 
husband,  in  order  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  latter 
upon  his  inheritance.  The  childless  widow  did  not, 
as  happens  so  often  amon^  us,  leave  the  family  of 
her  deceased  husband,  as  if  she  had  never  become 
a  member  of  it.  The  blood-relative  obtains  a  son 
bj  her,  and  the  birth  of  this  son  becomes  an  occa- 
sion for  congratulations  to  the  mother  of  the  former 
husband.  The  child  borne  by  Ruth  to  Boaz  as  a 
blood-relative,  although  not  the  nearest,  of  Naomi's 
husband,  is  called  bv  the  women  the  god  of  Naomi, 
and  they  praise  God  that  he  has  not  left  Naomi 
without  him.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  legal  ground 
for  this.  For  the  child  inherits  the  estate  of  Elim- 
elech, because  its  mother  was  formerlv  the  wife  of 
his  son,  and  with  this  estate  the  life  of  Naomi  also 
is  connected.  Not  Boaz,  who  has  redeemed  «the  in- 
heritance, but  the  child  for  whom  he  redeemed  it, 
is  the  real  goel  of  Naomi  —  the  person,  that  is,  in 
whom  her  sinking  house  again  raises  itself;  for  he 
is  the  son  of  her  son's  wife,  albeit  by  another  hus- 
band. He  is  the  grandson  of  her  mmily,  though 
not  of  her  blood.  Ruth's  god  was  Boaz,  but  Nao- 
mi's the  son  of  Ruth  ;  for  Ruth  lives  in  the  house 
of  Boaz,  but  Naomi  in  that  of  the  child,  which  be- 
longs to  him  by  virtue  of  his  birth  from  Ruth. 
These  are  practical  definitions  of  the  leviratical 
law ;  but  how  Uioroughly  moral  the  views  on  which 
they  rest  1  how  close  the  sympathy  and  brotherhood 
they  seek  to  establish,  and  how  indissoluble  the 
marriage  covenant  which  they  presuppose ! 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  moral  law  can  become 
torpid,  and  receive  only  an  external  ftiliillment  or 
even  be  evaded.  Laws  are  living  and  active  among 
a  people  only  so  long  as  the  spirit  that  gave  them 
being  continues  to  Uve.    The  conduct  of  the  un- 


known blood-relative  has  sufflciQUtly  shown,  that 
the  law  alone  could  have  afibrded  no  help  to  Ruth 
and  NaomL  The  whole  history  of  Naomi  in  Israel, 
after  her  return  from  Moab  and  up  to  the  interven- 
tion of  Boaz,  testifies  to  the  inability  of  the  letter 
of  the  law  to  avert  misery  and  distress.  Boaz  fol- 
lowed, no^the  letter  of  the  law,  but  its  spirit ;  and 
hence  did  more  than  the  letter  demanded,  in  the 
persons  of  those  with  whon  our  narrative  is  mainly 
concerned,  the  doctrine  vei  fies  itself  that  there  is 
no  law  so  strong  as  the  law  of  love.  It  is  this  doc- 
trine which  the  women  also  have  come  to  recognize 
when  they  say  to  Naomi :  — 

Yer.  15.  For  thy  daughter-in-law,  who  lov- 
eth  thee,  and  who  is  better  to  thee  than  seyen 
sons,  hath  borne  him.  The  cjiild,  say  the  women, 

shall  refresh  thy  soul,  —  the  soul  ^SP.i  animus,  of 

Naomi  was  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  the  child 

will  restore  (S'^lpn)  her  courage, — and  support 

thy  old  age ;  and  this,  they  add,  not  because  the 
law  makes  him  heir  to  the  estate  of  his  mother's 
family,  but  because  Ruth  has  borne  him.  The  re- 
vivication  of  Naomi's  happiness  through  the  birth 
of  this  child,  was  more  securely  guaranteed  by  the 
love  of  Ruth,  than  bprinendship  and  blood-relation- 
ship. True,  Naomi  herself  is  childless ;  but  seven 
sons  cotdd  not  have  done  for  her  what  Ruth  did. 
The  women  acknowledge  now  now  far  short  the 
legal  friendship  of  Israel  towards  Naomi  has  fallen, 
in  comparison  with  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Moab.  And  thus  there  comes  to  view  here 
so  much  the  more  plainly,  the  doctrine  —  in  its 
higher  sense  prophetic,  under  the  old  covenant— 
that  love,  living,  active,  self-forgetful,  self-sacrificing 
love,  transcend  all  law  and  fiimily  considerations. 
Christ  announces  the  same  doctnne  in  its  highest 
form.when  he  says  :  "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother"  (Matt  xiL  50). 
Ruth's  love  for  Naomi  takes  the  place  of  physical 
descent  It  en^frafts  her  child,  as  it  were,  mto  the 
heart  of  Naonu.  In  itself  the  child  is  only  the 
grandson  of  her  funily  and  estate ;  on  account  of 
Ruth's  love,  it  becomes  to  her  a  veritable  grand- 
child of  love,  nearer  to  her  heart  than  if  a  daugh- 
ter of  her  own  had  given  birth  to  it  The  power 
of  pure  and  self-forgetfdl  love,  such  as  Ruth  had 
entertained,  could  not  be  more  beautifully  delin- 
eated. 

Ver.  16.  And  she  became  foster-mother  to 
it.  She  took  it  into  her  lap,  like  an  actual  grand- 
mother. She  formed  the  child  in  Israelidsh  lifo 
and  customs.  She  became  to  it  what  Mordecai 
was  to  Esther,  an  instructress  in  the  law  and  Israel- 
itish  culture.  The  son  of  Ruth  became  to  her  an 
actual  ^p^ndchild  of  love.  For  this  reason  the  fe- 
male neighbors  give  him  a  name  whose  significa- 
tion is  equivalent  to  Naomi's  son. 

Yer.  17.  They  called  his  name,  Obed.  There 
are  several  noteworthy  points  connected  with  this. 
The  female  neighbors,  in  order  to  give  pleasure  to 
Naomi,  give  the  child  a  name.  But  beside  this,  he 
doubtless  received  a  name  from  his  parents,  prob- 
ably one  that  belonged  to  the  family.  But  that 
given  by  the  women  .continued  to  be  his  usual  name, 
and  by  it  he  was  inserted  into  the  fiEimil^  genealogy. 
Consequently,  the  idea  enunciated  in  it  must  have 
baen  specially  characteristic.  The  text  says : 
"  They  gave  him  a  name,  namely,  &  gon  \a  lim 
to  Naomi;"  and  hence  they  called  him  Obed. 
Now,  whether  the  name  Obed  be  explained  as  ser- 
vant of  God  or  servant  of  Naomi,  the  sense  in  either 
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case  remains  insipid.^  What  the  women  mean  is, 
not  that  the  child  is  the  servant  of  Naomi,  but  that 
he  is  to  her  as  a  Fon.^  If  the  words  of  ver.  17  are  to 
have  a  plain  sense ;  nay,  if  the  preservation  of  just 
that  name  which  the  female  neighbors  gave  him  ii» 
to  have  an  explanation,  the  name  Obed  must  in 
some  way  express  the  idea  of  the  word  "  son."  For 
in  this  name  "  son,"  given  with  reference  to  Naomi, 
there  is  contained  the  idea  that  the  sin  which  lay 
at  the  base  of  her  evil  fortune  had  been  atoned  for. 
She  who  lost  the  children  of  her  own  body,  had 
now  a  son  in  the  spirit  of  true  love.  It  is  true,  that 
from  the  philoloj^cal  stores  extant  in  the  Bible,  the 
explanation  of  Obed  in  the  sense  of  "  son  "  is  not 
possible ;  but  it  mav  be  done  by  the  assistance  of 
other  languages.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  Obed 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  Totilow  (vcur, 
9atZ6t),  Latin  putus,  Sanskrit  pdta,  putm,  Persian 
puser.* 

The  circumstance  that  Obed  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  "  son,"  justifies  the  conjecture  that  in  the  Hebrew 
of  that  day  there  were  various  foreign  words  in  use, 
probably  mtroduced  through  Aramaic  influences, 
without  postulating  a  closer  contact  of  the  so-called 
Semitic  with  the  Indo-germanic  tongues  than  is 
usually  assumed. 

He  is  the  fisither  of  Jeeee,  the  Ikther  of  David. 
In  these  words  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Book 
reaches  its  point  of  culmination.  They  point  out 
the  completion  of  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Ruth 
by  Boaz.  The  name  of  the  superstitious  kinsman, 
who  thought  that  marriage  with  the  Moabitess 
would  endanger  his  inheritance,  is  forgotten ;  but 

from  Boaz  descends  the  Hero  ( v^H  "T^JU),  the 
King  of  Poets,  David,  the  Prophet,  and  type  of 
the  Messiah.  From  him  Chnst  comes  through 
the  promise,  even  as  Obed  was  the  son  of  Naomi 
through  the  love  of  Ruth.*  The  doctrine  of  the 
whole  narrative  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  *'  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

Non.  —  Tenet  lS-22  are  an  addition  from  the  genealogi- 
cal tables  of  the  Hooae  of  David.  The  ohroni^Ioglcal  ques- 
tion involred  in  them  most  be  oonddered  in  connection 
with  the  other  analogoos  data,  Ibr  which  reason  we  refer 
here  to  1  Chroo.  ii.  8  fL    • 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PBACTICAL. 

"Naomi  took  the  child."  Whoever  was  once 
capable  of  true  love,  preserves  its  power  forever  af- 
ter. Throughout  her  history,  until  the  close  of 
the  narrative,  Naomi's  name  is  truly  descriptive  of 
her  character.     Her  love  is  the  cause  of  the  bless- 

1  The  lubtCTftige  of  Le  Clere,  who  propotw  to  read  *TD>^ 
in  the  sense  of  ^  nnfortnnate,  poor  one,"  with  reference  to 
.  the  poverty  once  folbred  by  Ruth,  is  entirely  wrong,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  feet  that  the  word  iteelf  doee  not  have  the 
•snee  which  he  aeslgns  to  it. 

a  [But  is  not  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  "  to  Naomi  ** 
rather  than  on  "  ion  ?  "  It  is  true,  that  analogy  leads  us 
to  expect  the  name  to  contain  speeiflcally  the  same  idea  ex 
preswd  by  the  women  (cf.  however  Oen.  xsix.  82);  but  it 
mu»t  also  be  admitted  (with  Berth.)  that  Obed  in  the  sense 
of  "  one  that  serves,"  sc.  Naomi,  harmonises  well  with  the 
words  in  rer.  15 :  "  May  he  be  to  thee  a  soul-restorar,  and 
a  support  of  thine  old  age.'*  —  Tb.] 

8  As  ngards  the  V  in  "TDV,  Its  value  (beet  compax«d 
perhaps  with  a  spiritut  asper)  is  exactly  the  lame  as  in 

?17  to  be  compared  with  Uatari  and  kBtusy  ^Tl^S  with 


Vbi 


molirif  pT2!V  with  fi^xos,  etc. 


ing  that  finally  ensues,  for  bjr  it  she  won  love.  It 
sustained  her  m  suffering, — it  prompted  her  to  ao 
tion  in  behalf  of  her  daughter-in-law.  Now  in  the 
end  she  enjoys  its  blessing,  and  becomes  the  loving 
foster-mother  of  the  child  of  her  who  was  better  to 
her  than  seven  sons. 

Naomi  is  everirwbere  an  image  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  wins,  confes8es,.and  fosters  through 
love.  Men  whose  natural  hearts  are  hostile  to  her, 
become  her  obedient  children.  When. there  is 
apostasy  and  misery  in  the  church,  it  is  for  priests 
and  preachers  to  repent,  as  Naomi  did,  and  not  to 
excuse  themselves.  If  thev  really  have  the  spirit 
of  love,  they  cannot  but  reel  that  they  have  to 
blame  themselvis  first  of  all.  When  the  church 
does  not  make  converts  among  heathen  and  Jews, 
the  attempt  to  lay  the  guilt  of  this  judgment  on 
them,  and  to  excuse  ourselves,  is  a  sign  of  a  hard 
heart.  Alas !  God  alone  knows  what  heavy  loads 
of  guilty  responsibility  rest  on  the  church  for  hav- 
ing herself  given  the  mipulse  by  which  thousands 
were  kept  irom  coming  to  the  Saviour.  And  how 
greatly  she  sins,  when  she  does  not  rightly  foster 
those  who  dp  come,  exhibiting  neither  love,  nor 
wisdom,  nor  faith  in  her  treatment  of  them,  —  that 
too  will  one  day  be  made  manifest.  Impatience  is 
not  in  love;  and  a  little  money  does  not  make 
amends  for  the  coldness  of  consummate  self-right- 
eousness. They  are  children,  who  are  laid  in  the 
lap  of  the  church,  —  children  according  to  the 
spirit,  that  is  to  say  real  children,  who,  oy  God's 
grace,  bring  a  greater  blessing  to  the  church  than 
seven  sons  according  to  the  flesh. 

Pascal  :  "  Two  laws  are  suflldent  to  regulate 
the  whole  Christian  Church  more  completely  than 
all  political  law  could  do :  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  one's  neighbor." 

"  They  taidf  there  is  a  ton  bom  to  Naomi,  and 
called  hs  name  Obed ;  he  is  the  /other  of  Jesse,  the 
fither  of  David."  Boaz  predicted  a  blessing  for 
Kuth,  and  the  &ith  through  which  he  did  it  was 
rewarded  by  his  being  made  a  sharer  in  it  All  he 
did  was  to  utter  a  word  of  prophecy,  prompted  by 
his  faith  in  the  grace  of  his  God,  and  lo,  ne  was 
made  the  progenitor  of  David,  the  prophet !  He 
who  firmly  rdies  on  the  love  of  God,  is  always  a 
seer.  Boaz  had  &ith  enough  to  bring  about,  in 
due  time,  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  l^ediction, 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  Him  in  whom  all  the 
prophecies  of  David  are  fulfilled.  Of  Boaz  him- 
self^no  warrior  deeds  are  known,  and  yetthe^:reat- 
est  of  Israel's  heroes,  the  conqueror  of  Goliath,* 
sprang  fh>m  him.  He  conquered  himself,  and  on 
tnat  account  became  the  ancestor  of  Him  who  tri- 
umphed over  sin  and  death.    Similarly,  Ruth  had 

4  The  refemice  of  Orotfus  to  the  tnMlitionary  history  of 
Oerisia,  who  became  the  mother  of  Senrius  Tullius,  b  veiy 
unfertunase.  Ocrlsia  was  a  slave.  Her  story  has  no  eth- 
ical background.  The  kgends  coiweming  her  wen  only 
designed  to  glorify  the  derivation  of  the  king.  Gf.  Niebuhr, 
Bum.  GtuA.  i.  876  (Sd  edit). 

6  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  contrast  that  Jewish  tradi- 
tion homiletically  adraneed  the  idea  that  OoUath  descended 
from  Orpah,  who  returned  to  Moab,  as  David  from  Bntii. 
The  early  teachers  of  the  church  were  acquainted  with  this 
tnulltlon,  and  Prudentlus  even  introduced  It  into  his  ] 
Hamartigtnia^  ver.  782:  ~ 

"  Bed  pristinns  OrphsB 
Fanorum  ritns  prssputia  barbara  suasit 
MaUe,  et  ssmiferi  stirpem  nutrlie  OoUas. 
Ruth,  dnm  per  stlpulas  agresti  amburitor  sesta 
Fulcra  Boca  meruit,  castoque  adscita  cubili 
Christlgenam  fteunda  domum,  Daridica  regna 
Bdidit  atqoe  deo  mortales  miscuit  ortus." 
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nothing  bat  a  heart  full  of  love,  and  ^ret  to  her, 
once  a  daughter  of  Moab,  there  was  given  what 
neither  Deborah  nor  Jael  obtained,  —  to  oecome  the 
mother  of  Him  by  whom  ail  the  nations  are  re- 
deemed. 

Jbbome  (on  Is.  xTi.  1 ) :  "  O  Moab  1  ont  of  thee 
shall  come  forth  the  unspotted  Lamb,  which  bears 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  rules  over  the  whole 
earth !  fVom  the  rock  of  the  wilderness,  t.  e.  fVom 
Ruth,  widowed  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  Boaz 


derived  Obed    ....    and  from  David  came 
Christ" 

Geslach  :  "  Thus  the  coming  of  the  great  King 
is  prepared  for,  upon  whom  the  Lord  nad  deter- 
mined, to  confirm  the  dominion  over  his  people  for 
evermore ;  and  the  converted  Moabitess,  who  en- 
tered as  a  worthy  member  into  the  commonwealth 
of  the  people  of  God,  becEune  the  mother  of  David 
and  of  Christ." 


*  The  Jewish  tradition  which  makes  Ruth  a  descendant  of  Eglon,  the  Moabitish  king  who  oppressed 
Israel  as  a  punishment  for  its  sins,  contains  an  allegory  worthy  of  notice.  The  daughter  of  the  op- 
pressor, becomes  the  mother  of  the  Liberator,  the  Redeemer  out  of  the  House  of  David.  According  to 
the  Jewish  expositors  the  name  Ruth  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  give  drink,  to  assuage 
thirst  (BeracMthf  7  a) ;  and  from  her,  say  they,  David  came,  who  with  his  songs  and  psalms  supplied 
the  wants  of  those  who  thirst  after  God.  And  from  David,  we  may  add,  came  the  Saviour  who 
gave  to  the  Samaritan  woman  when  she  thirsted,  of  that  fountain  which  springs  ;ap  unto  everlasting 

The  ancient  church  selected  the  sixteenth  of  July  as  the  daj  on  which  to  conmiemorate  Ruth.^  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  following  considerations :  In  Dent  xxiii.  3,  it  is  said : 
"  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  Jehovah ;  even  to  their  tenth  gen- 
eration they  shall  not  enter."  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Ruth.  In  the  genealogy  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Boaz,  through  whom  Ruth  was  received  into  the  congregation  of 
Jehovah,  is  the  tenth  from  Abraham.  But  it  was  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose  day  Abraham  saw, 
and  who  according  to  the  fiesh  descended  from  Ruth,  who  first  took  away  the  curse  from  Moab  also. 
This  was  announced  by  Isaiah,  when  in  addressing  Moab,  he  says  (ch.  xvi.  5) :  **  In  mercy  shall  a 
throne  be  prepared,  that  one  sit  upon  it  in  truth,  in  Sie  tabernacle  of  David,  and  judge,  and  seek  judg- 
ment, and  hasten  righteousness."  Now,  as  the  ancient  church  set  apart  the  sixth  of  July  for  Isaiah, 
because  he  prophesied  of  Christ,  who  suffered  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  and  whose  incarnation  was 
celebrated  on  tne  sixth  of  January,  it  fixed  the  anniversary  of  Ruth  ten  days  later,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
July.  Thus  her  name  and  the  number  of  her  day  are  symbolical  of  prophecy  and  grace.  But  ten 
days  farther  on,  the  twenty-sixth,  is  the  day  of  Anna,  whom  tradition  makes  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Thus  the  name  of  Ruth  stood  ten  days  after  the  prophecy  and  ten  days  before  its  ap- 
proaching fulfillment,  ^Q&Uy  distant  from  him  who  prophecied  of  the  Virgin  and  from  her  who  was 
the  Viigm's  mother.  Tne  Moabitish  stranger  finds  herself  in  the  middle  between  the  seer  who  beheld 
the  wilderness  of  Moab  become  fruitful,  and  the  nearest  ancestress  of  Him  who  delivers  Moab  and  all 
the  world  from  barrenness  and  thirst. 

Pictorially,  the  ancient  church  represented  Ruth  with  a  sheaf  in  her  hand.  As  was  natural,  she  was 
always  conceived  as  youthful.  She  might  be  represented  with  a  rose,  in  accordance  with  what  may  be 
the  meaning  of  her  name  (see  on  ch.  i.  4).  The  Rose  of  Bethlehem  was  the  ancestress  of  the  Rose  of 
Jesse  (Mary),  whom  ancient  pictures  represent  sitting  in  a  rosebush.  Both  rose  and  sheaf  are  symbols 
of  the  truth  that  though  love  may  sow  in  tears,  it  will  through  Grod's  compassion  reap  in  joy. 

1  Ct  my  article  in  the  Bert,  Wochenbtatt,  1868,  Norn.  82 
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